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Q.U A 

Is a confonant borrowed from the Latin orFrench, 
for which, though q is commonly placed in the 
Saxon alphabet, the Saxons generally ufed cp, 
cvj ; as cpellan or cwellan , to quell: qu is, in 
Englifb, pronounced as by the Italians and Spa¬ 
niards cw-y as quail, quench^ except quoit, which 
is fpoken, according to the manner of the French, coit : the 
name of this letter is cue , from queue , French, tail; its form 
being that of an O with a tail. 

Quab. n.f. [derived, by Skinner, from gobio, the Latin name. 1 
A fort of fifh. 

To QUACK, v. n. \_quacken , Dutch, to cry as a goofe.J 

1. To cry like a duck. This word is often written quaake , to 
reprefent the found better. 

Wild-ducks quack where grafshoppers did ling. King. 

2. To chatter boaftingly ; to brag loudly $ to talk oftentatioufly. 

Believe mechanick virtuoli 
Can raife them mountains in Potofi, 

Seek out for plants with fignatures. 

To quack of univerfal cures. Hudibras , iii. 

Quack, n.f. [from the verb.J 

1. A boaftrul pietender to arts which he does not underftand. 

The change, fchools and pulpits are full of quacks , jutfo-lers 
and plagiaries _ L’EjfZmge. 

borne quads in the art of teaching, pretend to make young 
gentlemen mailers of the languages, before they can be mailers 
of common fenie. Felton on the Chffich. 

2. A vain boaftful pretender to phyfick ; one who proclaims his 
own medical abilities in publick places. 

At the firft appearance that a French quack made in 
Paps: a little boy walked before him, publilhimr with a fhrill 

“ M L fa i her CUreS a11 forts of tempers ;” to which 
the doctor added in a grave manner, “ The child fays true.” 

3* An artful tricking praaitioner in phyfick. ^ddifon. 

Defpairing quacks with curfes fled the place. 

And vile attorneys, now an ufelefs race. Po-he 

OlJA^CKERV. n.f [from quack.] Mean or bad a&s in phvfick.* 
O.UA CKSALVER. n. f [quack and falve.] One who brags of 
med.cines or falves; a medicafter • a charlatan. § 

a timbancoes, quackfalvers and charlatans deceive the vul¬ 
gar m lower degrees ; were rEfop alive, tfe mazza and rd 
pontneuf could fpeak their fallacfes. ’ ? 

drirenTotheir fhifr- Vy f Vi ? rS ’ f ° r Want of means, are 
empiricks ' ‘ 1 “ > o turn mountebanks, quackfalvers and 

OuADBAWcm.T r , Burton on Melancholy. 

LatinwT. iff U uadra S'f >™4 Fr. qmdragefima ,, 
i tl f r !, bd0ng ' ng 10 Unl > « Lent. tJ * 

tnal !w° P /-° fe ; pra ? < P, out of the eh urch collefls, adven- 

QUA'DRANGlF » P r C r a ’ 7 pente< ; oftal - Sandcrfen-. 

fouare; a ^ A 

choler keing overblown 

, fa 

* Ifam <—**- i Sj 

Common fait fhooteth into little crvftalc „ • 

cube, fometimesintofquarcnlari ? • co ! m,, £ i nca r to a 

drangular prifms. ^ 9 fometimes into fhort qua - 

Each environed with a cruft enn^rm 1 Cofmol, 

planes, is of a figure quadrangular. mmg * th f 

bearer!* 5 ^ “^angular table, oppofite to^et^ 
QUA'DRANT. ». f [quad La N-* 6. 7 . 

*• 1 he fourth part 5 the quarter. J 

«■"“ *5-•• 

quadrant or fix hours fu'pernumerarv^ year ’ lowed f ° r this 

' ’ Brown. 
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2. The quarter of a circle. 

The obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator, and from 
thence the diurnal differences of the fun’s right afceniions, 
which finifh their variations in each quadrant of the circle of 
the ecliptick, being joined to the former inequality, arifing 
from the excentricity, makes thefe quarterly and teeming ir¬ 
regular inequalities of natural days. Holder on Time. 

3- An inftrument with which altitudes are taken. 

Some had compaffes, others quadrdnts. Tatler , N° 8i. 

1 bin taper fticks muft from one center part; 

Let thefe into the quadrant's form divide. Gay. 

Quadra'ntal. adj. [from quadrant.] Included in the fourth 
part of a circle. 

To fill that fpace of dilating, proceed in ftrait lines, and 
difpofe of thofe lines in a variety of parallels: and to do that 
in a quadrantal fpace, there appears but one way poflible $ to 
form all the interfe&ions, which the branches make, with 
angles of forty-five degrees only. Derhamks Phyfuo-Hheal. 

Quadrate, adj. [quadratus, Latin. J 
I* Square j having four equal and parallel fides; 

2. Divifible into four equal parts. 

The number often hath been extolled, as containing even, 
odd, long and plain, quadrate and cubical numbers. Brown . 

Some tell us, tnat the years Mofes fpeaks of were fomewhat 
above the monthly year, containing in them thirty-fix days, 
ls a num ber quadrate. Hakewillon Providence. 

3* [dfuadrans, Lat.] Suited; applicable. This perhaps were 
more properly quadrant. 

. Tlie word confumption, being applicable to a proper or 
impropei confumption, requires a generical defeription, qua - 
drate to both. H m ConfumMiom . 

i. A fquare j a furface with four equal and parallel fides. 
nd twixt them both a quadrate was the bafe, 
Proportion’d equally by feven and nine j 
L-'ine was the circle fet in heaven’s place. 

All which compaded, made a goodly diapafe. Fa. Queen. 
hether the exad quadrate or the long fquare be the better, 
is not well determined 5 I prefer the latter, provided the length 
o not exceed the latitude above one third part. IVotton . 

-ri n.r Tlle P owers -militant 

That flood for heav’n, in mighty quadrate join’d 

Uf union irrefiftible, mov’d ofi 

n filence their bright legions. Milton 

To our finite undemanding a quadrate , whofe diagonaUs 
commenlurate to one of the fides, is a plain contradilion. 

,r ° m “ th ^ 

Tor*: 

his^efledionsT f ° r i :p!ck P 06 ^ which he had drawn from 

Se Wi£ a h s ma T.tZ 

A 

unknown fide/the fquare o/iheT t" ‘“u* 1 “ retam ’ 0n the 
and are of two forts • fim f ? °, ° r the number fou e h t = 

of the unknown root is MuTtoThe^bM’’ Where u ths f< t uare 
fecondly, affeAed quadraticks which " number S lre “ i 
tween the higheft power of thJ i a ‘ e as ^ ave > t> e ~ 

folute number sriven feme- h - unkn ° wn number and the ab- 
known number 8 ‘Mermediate power of the up-' 

?The aft of \7fnf UadratUn: ‘ Fr ’ ^dratura, Latifj'^’ 

A«?oari™ of infinites, and 
of morality. °f ^trench upon our ftudies 

20 Y Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. The. 
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2. The firft and lafl quarter of the moon. 

It is full moon, when the earth being between the fun arid 
moon, we fee all the enlightened part of the moon ; new 
moon, when the moon being between us and the fun, its en¬ 
lightened part is turned from us ; and half moon, when the 
moon being in the quadratures , we fee but half the enlightened 


OU A 


part. 


Locke. 


3. The fiate of being fquare ; a quadrate ; a fquare. 

All things parted by th’ empyreal bounds, 

His quadrature from thy orbicular world. Milton * 

Quadre'nnial. adj. [ quadriennium , from quatuor and annus, 
Latin.] 

1. Comprifing four years. 

2. Happening once in four years. 

Qua'drible. adj. [from quadro, Lat.] That may be fquared. 
Sir Ifaac Newton dilcovered a way of attaining the quan¬ 
tity of all quadrible curves analytically, by his method of 
fluxions, fome time before the year 1688. Derbam. 

Quadri'fid. adj. [ quadrifidis, Lat.] Cloven into four divi- 
fions. 

QUADRILATERAL, adj. [, quadrilatere , Fr. quatuor and 
latns, Lat.] Having four fldes. 

Tin incorporated with cryftal, difpofcs it to flioot into a 
quadrilateral pyramid, fometimes placed on a quadrilateral 
bafe or column. Woodzuard on Foff Is. 

Quadrilateral ness. n. f [from quadrilateral.] The pro¬ 
perty of having four right lined fides, forming as many right 
angles. Difi. 

Qua'drille. n. f. A game at cards. Di£i. 

Qua'drin. n.J. [quqclrinus, Lat.] Amite; a fmall piece of 
money, in value about a farthing. Bailey. 

Qua'drinomical. adj. [quatuor and nomen , Lat.] Confift- 
ing of four denominations. Difi. 

QUADRIPARTITE, adj. [quatuor and partitas, Lat,] Ha- 
vingfour parties; divided into four parts. 
Qua'dripartitely. adv. [from quadripartite.'] In a qua¬ 
dripartite diftribution. 

QuaDriparti'tion. n.f A divifion by four, or the taking 
the fourth part of any quantity or number. Did}. 

Quadriphy'llous. adj. [quatuor and (pvXXov.] Having four 
leaves. 

Quadrire'me. n. f [ quadriremis, Lat.] A galley with four 
banks of oars. 

Quadrisyllable, n.f. [quatuor and fyllable.] A word of 
four fyUables. 

QuadrivaTves. n.f. [quatuor and valves, Lat.] Doors with 
four folds. 

Quadri'vial. adj. [ quadrivium , Lat.] Having four ways 
meeting in a point. 

Quadru'ped. n. f. [ quadrupede , Fr. quadrupes , Lat.] An 
animal that goes on four legs, as perhaps all beads. 

The different flexure and order of the joints is not difpofed 
in the elephant, as in other quadrupeds. Broum. 

7 he fang teeth, eye teeth, or dentes canini of fome qua¬ 
druped. Woodward on Fojfds. 

Mod quadrupedes , that live upon herbs, have incifor teeth 
to pluck and divide them. Arbuthnot. 

The king of brutes, 

Of quadrupeds I only mean. Swift. 

Quadru ped, adj. Having four feet. 

7 he cockney, travelling into the country, is furprized at 
many actions of the quadruped and winged animals. Watts. 
QUADRU PLE. adj. [ quadruple , Fr. quadruplus, Lat.] Four¬ 
fold ; four times told. 

A law, that to bridle theft doth punifh thieves with a qua¬ 
druple reftitution, hath an end which will continue as long as 
the world itfelf continueth. Hooker . 

The lives of men on earth might have continued double, 
treble or quadruple , to any of the longed times of the firfl 
age. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 

Fat refreshes the blood in the penury of aliment during the 
winter, and fome animals have a quadruple caul. Arbuthnot. 
To QUADRUPLICATE v. a. [quadrupler, Fr. quadruplico , 
Lat.] To double twice ; to make fourfold. 
Quadruplica'tion. n.f. [from quadruplicate.] The takino- 
a thing four times. & 

Quadru'ply. adv. [from quadruple.] To a fourfold quantity. 

If the perfon accufed maketh his innocence appear, the ac- 
cufer is put to death, and out of his goods the innocent perfon 
is quadruply recompenfed. Swift . 

KAjAlRE. [Latin.] Enquire; feek; a word put when any 
thing is recommended to enquiry. 

Khiesre, if ’tis deeped in the fame liquor, it may not pre¬ 
vent the fly and grub. . Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

To QUAFF. v. a. [of this word the derivation is uncertain ; 
Junius , with his ufual idlenefs of conjedture, derives it from 
the Greek, in the Eolick dialed ufed for jcvctS/Cav. 

Skinner from go of , as go off , guoff, quaffs quaff. It comes 

from coeffer , Fr. to be drunk.] To drink; to fwallow in 
large draughts. 

He calls for wine ; a health, quoth he, as if 
H’ ad been abroad caroufing: to his mates 
8 


Sh 


)a hfp> 


After a dorm, quafft off the mufcadel, 

And threw the lops all in the fexton’s face; 

I found the prince, 

With fuch a deep demeanour in great forrow 
That tyranny, which never quafft but blood/ 

Would, by beholding him, have wafh’d his’knife 
With gentle eye drops. Shakefp. Henry IV 4 •' 

On flow’rs repos’d, and with rich flow’rets crown’/’ *** 
They eat, they drink, and in communion fweet * ’ 
Jguaff immortality and joy. Milton’s Par. LoJ.?, I „ 

I o Quaff, v.n. lo drink luxurioufly. J 3 '* 

We may contrive this afternoon, 

And quaff caroufes to our miftrefs’ health. Sh k f 

Bellhazzer, quaffing in the facred vefl’els of the temnl/r 
his fatal fentence writ by the fingers of God. l e / 

Twelve days the gods their folemn revels keen ^ 
And quaff with blamelefs Ethiops in the deco " ‘ ’ ; 

QuaTfer. n. f. [from quaff.] He who quaffs. ^ 

To Qua'ffer. v.n. [a low word, I fuppofe, formed b 
chance.] 1 o feel out. J his feems to be the meanino- 7 
Ducks, having larger nerves that come into their bil/th™ 
geefe, quaffer and grope out their meat the mod. Derha 
Qua'cuy. adj. [from quagmire.] Boggy ; foft. notfolid. Amf 
I his word is lomewhere too in Clariffa. ■'* 

QUA'GMIRE. n.f. [tliat is, quakemire. J A (hakino- mA . 
a bog that trembles under the feet. ‘ A ‘ 3 


The fen and quagmire , fo marifh by kind. 
Are to be drained. 


Fuffefi 


Your hearts I’ll flamp out with my horfe’s heels 
And make a quagmire of your mingled brains. Shakefp 
Poor Tom! whom the foul fiend hath through ford and 
Whirlpool, o’er bog and quagmire. ° Shakefp 

7 he wet particles might have eafily ever mingled with the 
diy, and fo all had either been fea or quagmire. More 

The brain is of fuch a clammy confidence, that it can no* 
more retain motion than a quagmire. Glanvilfs Sccpf. 

Quaid. part, [of this participle I know not the verb, and be¬ 
lieve it only put by Spenfer, who often took great liberties, 
for quailed, for the poor convenience of his rhyme.] Cruflied * 
deje&ed ; depreded. 

7 herewith his durdy courage foon was quaid. 

And all his fenfes were with Hidden dread difmaid. F. 9 u, 
Quail. n.J. [quagha , Italian.] A bird of game. 

FI is quails ever 

Beat mine, in-hoop’d at odds. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
lien birds have a peculiar fort of voice, when they would 
call the male, which is fo eminent in quails , that men, by 
counterfeiting this voice with a quail pipe, eafily drew the 
cocks into their fnares. R ay on the Creation . 

A frefher gale 

Sweeping with Ihadowy gud the field of corn, 

V. bile the quail clamours for his running mate. Thomfcn. 
Quail Pi pe. n.J. [quail and pipe.] A pipe with which fowlers 
allure quails. 

A difii oi wild fowl furnidied converfation, which con¬ 
cluded witn a late invention for improving the quailpipe. 

Addifon’s Spectator, 108. 

v ' n ' \. < l ue ^ en ’> Dutch.] Tolanguifh; to fink into 
dejeclion ; to lofe fpirit. Spenfer. 

He writes there is no quailing now ; 

Becaufe the king is certainly poffed 

Of all our purpofes. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

T his may plant courage in their quailing breads, 

F or yet is hope of life and vidlory. Shakefp. 

After Solyman had with all his power in vain befieged 
Rhodes, his haughty courage began to quail, fo that he was 
upon point to have raifed his fiege. Knollcs. 

While rocks Sand, 

And rivers dir, thou can’d not fhrink or quail; 

Yea, when both rocks and all things jfhall difband, 

I hen Ihalt thou be my rock and tower. Herbert. 

When Dido’s ghod appear’d. 

It made this hardy warriour quail. Wandering Fr. of Troy. 

At this the errant’s courage quails. Cleaveland. 

To pafs the quailing and withering of all things by the re- 
cefs, and their reviving by the reaccefs of the fun, the fap in 
trees precifely follows the motion of the fun. Hakewill. 

To Quail, v. a. [cpellan, Saxon.] To crufli; to quell; to 
deprefs ; to fink ; to overpower. 

7 o drive him to defpair, and quite to quail. 

He Ihewed him painted in a table plain 

The damned ghods. Fairy ffuecn, b. i. 

Three, with fi’ry courage, he affails; 

Three, all as kings adorn’d in royal wife: 

And each fucceflive after other quails y 
Still wond’ring whence fo many kings fhould rife. Darnel. 
QUAINT, adj. [coint , Fr. ccmptus , Lat.] 

1. Nice; fcrupuloufly, minutely, fuperfluoufly exact; having 
petty elegance. 

Each ear fucks up the words a true love fcattereth, 

And plain fpeech oft, than quaint phrafe^Framed is. Sidney * 

You 
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You were glad to be employ’d. 

To Ihew how quaint an orator you are. , orjaaejy. 

Hefpends fome pages about two fimilitudes ; one of mine, 
and another quainter of his own, f Stillingfcet , 

2. Subtle; artful. Obfolete. . . 

As clerkes been full lubtle and queini. Chaucer. 

3. Neat; pretty ; exadt. 

But for a fine, quaint , graceful and excellent fafhion, yours 
is worth-ten on’t.. . Shakefp. 

Fler mother hath intended, 

That, quaint in green, die fftall be loofe enrob’d 
With ribbands pendent, flaring ’bout her head. Shakefp , 

I never faw a better fadiion’d gown, 

More quaint, more pleafing, nor more commendable. Sha , 
Subtly excogitated ; iinefpun. 

I’ll fpeak of frays, 

Like a fine bragging youth, and tell quaint lies. 

How honourable ladies fought my love, 

Which I denying they fell lick and died. Shakefp. 

He his fabrick of the heav’ns 
Hath left to their difputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wido 
Hereafter. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. viii. 

fhiaint is, in Spenfer, quailed ; deprefi’ed. I believe 'by a 
Very licentious irregularity. 

With fuch fair flight him Guyon fail’d : 

Till at the.laft, all breathlefs, weary and faint. 

Him fpying, with frefh onfet he affail’d, 

And kindling new his courage, feeming quaint, 

Struck him fo hugely, that through great conftraint 
He made him floop. Fairy fffhteen, l. ii. 

6 . Affefted ; foppifh. This is not the true idea of the word, 
which Swift feems not to have well underftood. 

To this we owe thoie monfi-rous productions, which under 
the name of trips, fpies, amufements, and other conceited 
appellations, have overrun us ; and I wilh I could fay, thole 
quaint fopperies were wholly abfent from graver lubjedls. Siv. 
QuaVntly. adv. [from quaint .] 

3. Nicely; exactlywith petty elegance. 

When was old Sherewood’s hair more quaintly curl’d. 

Or naime s cruule more enohas’d and purl'd. B. jfohnfon, 

2. Artfully. J 

Breathe his faults fo quaintly. 

That they feem the taints of liberty. 

The flafh and outbreak of a fiery mind. Shakefp. 

3. Ingenioufly with fuccefs. This is not the true fenfe. 

As my Buxom a 

With gentle finger ftroak’d her milky care, 

I quaintly Hole a kifs. Q d 

Qy A iV ] rNESS. n.f [from quaint.] Nicety; petty elegance/ 

I here is a certain majefly in fimplicity, which is far above 
all the quaintnefs of wit. 

1 o Quake, v.n. [cpacan, Saxon.] 1 

1, To Ihake with cold or fear ; to tremble. 

Dorus threw Pamela behind a tree, where {lie flood mmhm 
like the paitndge on which the hawk is even ready to leize. ^ 

If Cupid hath not fpent all his quiver in Venice, thou wilt 
quake for this. n,, .. 

Do fuch bufinefs as .the better day ° 

Would quake to look on. ' Shakefp. Hamlet. 

W ho honours not his father, 

Henry the fifth, that made all France to quake, 

bhake he his weapon at us, and pafs by. Shakefp 

1 he mountains quake at him, and the hills melt, and the 
eaith is burnt at his prefence. j 

Soil of man eat thy bread with quaking, and drinic thv 
water with trembimg and carefulnefs. Ezek. xii. i f. 

In helds they dare not fight where honour calls, 

1 he very nolle of war their fouls does wound, 

to i&rr'rat c '»-■ ***» 

Next Smedley div’d ; flow circles dimpled o’er 
I he quaking mud, that clos’d and op’d no more Po*. 

LfKm tHe ve‘ b -J A ftmddcr j Vtrem'ulou/agi- 

As the earth may fometimes fliake, 

F or winds Ihut up will caufe a quake ; 
bo often jealoufy and fear 

Stol’n to mine heart, caufe tremblino- s there* c ir 

Quaking-grass .n.f An herb ' J^hng, 

n - f - Fr. iromouaiffW 
T a L WhlC , h K makes an >' per,on or thin g fit for any thi'no- 

become the fafliion if he would i "'T piety and v ' rf ue 
f'Miom for prefam ’nt. “ mate them nCCeffa T f 

2. Accomplifhment. Swift. 

bis duty/ind^tmd to creTte'a ^bil'V n lagiftrate t0 petform 

3- Abatement; dTmfoutmn PUW ‘ Ck efteem ° f h ™’ ^ 
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plants, herbs ind fruits upon the earth received 2 qualificatic 
and harmful change. Raleigh’s Hijlcry cf the World, 

To QUALITY, v. a . [qualifier, Fr.] 

1. To fit for any thing.; . . ' 

Place over them fuch governors, as may be qualified in fuch 
manner as may govern the place. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

I bequeath to Mr; John Wfirteway thefum of one hundred 
pounds, in order to qualify him for a fuigeon. Swift’s Will. 
Cl: 7 'o furnifli with qualifications ; to accompiifh. 

That which ordinary men are fit for, lam qualified dn ; 
and the befl: of me is diligence, Shakefp. King Lear. 

She is of good effeerri, , 

Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth, 

Befide fo qualified, as may befeeni 

The fpoufe of any noble gentleman. Shakefp • 

3. To make capable of any employment or privilege. 

4. 7 "o abate; to foften ; todiminrih. 

I have heard, 

Your grace hath ta’en great pains to qualify 

His rig’rous courfe. : Shakefp. Merchant of Venice ; 

I do not leek to quench your love’s hot fire. 

But qualify the fire’s extreme rage, 

Leif it fhould burn above the bounds of reafon. Shakefp. 

I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was craftily 
qualified too ; and behold what innovation it makes here. Sha. 

They would report that they had records for twenty 
thoufand years, which mull needs be a very great untruth, 
unlefs we will qualify it, expounding their years not of the 
revolution of the fun, but of the moon. Abbot „ 

It hath fo pleafed God to provide for all living creatures, 
wherewith he hath filled the world, that fuch inconveniences, 
as we contemplate afar off, are found, by trial and the wit- 
nefs of men’s travels, to be fo qualified, as there is no portion 
of the earth made in vain. Raleigh’s Hift. of the World. 

So happy ’tis you move in fuch a fphere. 

As your high majefly with awful fear 
In human breafls might qualify that fire, 

Which kindled by thofe eyes had flamed higher. Waller , 

Children fhould be early inftrucled in the true eftimate of 
things, by oppofing the good to the evil, and compenlating 
or qualifying one thing with another. L’EJlra?ig?. 

% My propofition I have qualified with the word, often'; 
thereby making allowance for thofe cafes, wherein men of 
excellent minds may, by a long practice of virtue, have ren- 
ered even the heights and rigours of it delightful. Atterbury , 

5. To eale ; to affuage. 

He balms and herbs therto apply’d, 

And evermore with mighty fpells them charm’d. 

That in fliort fpace he has them qualify’d. 

And him reftor’d to health, that would have dy’d. Spenfer. 

6. To modify ; to regulate. J ■ 

It hath no larinx or throttle to qualify the found. Brown: 
Qua Li'i y. n.f [qualitas, Lat. qualifc, Fr.] 

1. Nature relatively confidered. 

Theft, being of a far other nature and quality, are not Co 
ltrictly or everlaflingly commanded in feripture. Hooker. 

Other creatures have not judgment to examine the quality 
of that wmch is done by them, and therefore in that they do, 
they neither can accufe nor approve themfelves. Hooker. 

Since the event of an adlion ufually follows the nature or 
quality of it, and the quality follows the rule direaino- it it 
concerns a man, in the framing of his aeflions, not to^e de¬ 
ceived in the rule. ^ ^ 

The power to produce any idea in our mind, I call qZutq 
of the fubjcct, wherem that power is. r 

2. Property ; accident. 

h the dyifion of the kingdom, it appears not which of 
the dukes he values moll; for qualities are fo weighed, that 
to tty m neither can make choice of cither’s moiety. Shak. 

No lenhble qualities as light and colour, heat and found, 

rierT ^ lftent m , tI ? e bodles themfelves abfolutely confi¬ 
dered, without a relation to our eyes and ears, and other or¬ 
gans of fenfe : thefe qualities are only the effeas of our fen- 
lation, which anf e from the different motions upon our nerves 

and’pofitfon.’ accordin S 'heir various modification 

3. Particular efficacy. Bentley. 

O, mickle is the powerful grace, that lies 
4- Dlfpofomn ; t^per ft ° neS) and *»* «ue qualities. Shakefp. 
To-night we’ll wander through the ftreets, and note 

5. Virtue ? or vice" Ant ' W Cleopatra. 

6. a™” 

qZilieffdf of a h , e u dve Chy °/ h LanCafter P artafc « of both 
.- P y , 0t a J ud s e that.court, and partly of an 

Bchen s Advice to Villiers% 


attorney general. 
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We, who are hearers, may be allowed Tome opportunities 
in the quality of flanders-by. Swift. 

8. Comparative or relative rank. 

It is with the clergy, if their perfons be refpe£led, even 2s 
it is with other men; their quality many times far beneath 
that which the dignity of their place requireth. Hooker. 

We lived moft joyful, obtaining acquaintance with many 
of the city, not of the meaneft quality. Bacon. 

The mailers of thefe horfes may be admitted to dine with 
the lord lieutenant: this is to be done, what quality !oever the 
perfons are of. Temple. 

9. Rank ; fuperiority of birth or flation. 

Let him be fo entertained, as fuits with gentlemen of your 
knowing to a ftranger of his quality. Sbakefp. Cymbehne. 

10. Perfons of high rank. Collectively. 

I iliall appear at the mafquerade dreiTed up in my feathers, 
that the quality may fee how pretty they will look in their 
travelling habits. Addifon's Guardian, N°ii2. 

Of all the fervile herd, the word; is he. 

That in proud dullnefs joins with quality , 

A conflant critick at the great man’s board. 

To fetch and carry nonfenfe for my lord. Pope. 

QUALM, n. f. (epealm, Saxon, a fudden ftroke of death.] A 
fudden fit of ficknefs ; a fudden feizureof hckly languor. 

Some hidden qualm hath ftruck me to the heart. 

And dimm’d mine eyes, that I can read no further. Shak. 
Some dihill’d carduus benedictus, laid to your heart, is the 
only thing for a qualm. Shakefp. 

Compar’d to thefe florms, death is but a qualm , 

Kell fomewhat lightfome, the Bermudas calm. Donne. 
I find a cold quahn come over my heart, that I faint, I can 
fpcak no longer. Howel. 

All maladies 

Of ghaftly fpafm, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-fick agony. Milton's Par. Loft . 

For who, without a quahn , hath ever look’d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook’d. Rofcotmnon. 
They have a hckly uneahnefs upon them, fhifting and 
changing from one error, and from one qualm to another, 
hankering after novelties. L’Efirange's Fables. 

Thy mother well deferves that fhort delight. 

The naufeous qualms of ten months and travail to requite. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

When he hath ftretched his veflels with wine to their ut- 
moft capacity, and is grown weary and fick, and feels thole 
qualms and difturbances that ufually attend fuch exceffes, he 
refolves, that he will hereafter contain himfelf within the 
bounds of fobriety. Calamy. 

The qualms or ruptures of your blood 
Rife in proportion to your food. Prior. 

Qua'lmish. adj. [from qualm.~\ Seized with fickly languor. 

I am qualmifb at the fmell of leek. Sbakefp . 

You drop into the place, 

Carelefs and qualmijh with a yawning face. Dryden. 

Qua'ndary. n.f. [qu'en diraije, Fr. Skinner.] A doubt; a 
difficulty ; an uncertainty. A low word. 

Qua'ntitive. adj. [ quantitivus , Lat.] Eftimable according 
to quantity. 

This explication of rarity and denfity, by the compofition 
of fubftance with quantity, may peradventure give little fatis- 
faclion to fuch who are apt to conceive therein no other com¬ 
pofition or refolution, but fuch as our fenfes fhew us, in com¬ 
pounding and dividing bodies according to quantitive parts. 

Digby on Bodies. 

Qita'ntity. n.f. [quantity Fx. quantitas, Lat.] 

1. That property of any thing which may be encreafed or di- 
minifhed. 

Quantity is what may be increafed or diminifhed. Cbeyne. 

2. Any indeterminate weight or meafure. 

3. Bulk or weight. 

Unfkill’d in hellebore, if thou fhou’dft try 
To mix it, and miftake the quantity , 

The rules of phyfick wou’d againft thee cry. Dryden. 

4. A portion ; a part. 

If I were faw’d into quantities , I fhould make four dozen 
of fuch bearded hermites ftaves as matter Shallow. Sbakefp, 

5. A large portion. 

The warm antifcorbutical plants, taken in quantities , will 
occafion ftinking breath, and corrupt the blood. Arbuthnot. 

6. The meafure of time in pronouncing a fyllable. 

The eafy pronunciation of a mute before a liquid does not 
neceflarily make the preceding vowel, by pofition, long in 
quantity ; as patrem. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

gyUA'NTUM. n.f. [Latin.] The quantity ; the amount. 

The quantum of prefbyterian merit, during the reign of 
that ill-advifed prince, will eafily be computed. Swift. 

Qua'rantain. ln.f. [quaraniain, Fr.] The fpace of forty 

Quarantine. J days, being the time which a fhip, fufpe&ed 
of infection, is obliged to forbear intercourfe or commerce. 

Pafs your quarantine among fome of the churches round 
this town, where you may learn to fpeak before you venture 


J 


to expofe your parts in a city congregation. c, y 

QUA'RREL. n.f [querelle , Fr.] 

1. A brawl ; a petty fight; a feuffie. 

If I can fallen but one cup upon him. 

With that which he hath drank to-night already, 

He’ll be as full of quarrel and offence, 

As my young miftrefs’. dog. Sbakefp. OtbfL 

2. A difpute ; a conteft. 

The part, which in this prefent quarrel flriveth againft the 

. current and ftream of laws, was a long while nothin^ 
feared. Hooker’s Dedication. 

As if earth too narrow were for fate. 

On open feas their quarrels they debate ; 

In hollow wood they floating armies bear. 

And forc’d imprifon’d winds to bring ’em near. DrydeH t 

3. A caufe of debate. 

I could not die any where fc contented, as in the king’s 
company ; his caufe being juft, and his quarrel honourable? 

Sbakefp. Elenry V* 

If not in fervice of our God we fought, 

In meaner quarrel if this fword were fhaken, 

Wei! might thou gather in the gentle thought. 

So fair a princefs fhould not be forfaken. Fairfax 

4. Something that gives a right to mifehief orreprifal. 

He thought he had a good quarrel to attack him. Holingjh. 
Wives are young men’s miflreffes, companions for middle 
age, and old men’s nurfes ; fo a man may have a quarrel to 
marry when he will. Bacon's Effavs . 

5. Objection ; ill will. 

Herodias had a quarrel againft him, and would have killed 
him, but fhe could not. Mar. vi. 19. 

We are apt to pick quarrels with the world for every little 
foolery. L'Ejlrange. 

I have no quarrel to the pra&ice; It may be a diverting 
way. Felton on the Clajficks. 

6. In Shakefpeare , it feems to fignify any one jSeevifh or ma¬ 
licious. 

Better 

She ne’er had known pomp, though’t be temporal; 

Yet if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 

It from the bearer, ’tis a fuff’rance panging 

As foul and body’s fev’ring. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

7. [From quadreau, Fr. quadrella, Italian.] An arrow with a 
fquare head. 

It is reported by William Brito, that the arcubalifta or ar- 
balift was firft fhewed to the French by our king Richard I. 
who was fhortly after flain by a quarrel thereof. Camden. 

Twang’d the firing, outflew the quarrel long. Fairfax. 

To QuaRrel. v. n. [quereller , Fr.] 

1. To debate ; to feuffie ; to fquabble. 

I love the fport well, but I fhall as foon quarrel at it as any 
man. Sbakefp. 

Your words have taken fuch pains, as if they labour’d 
To bring manflaughter into form, fet quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour. Sbakefp . Timon of Athens. 

Wine drunken with excefs, maketh bitternefs of the mind, 
with brawling and quarrelling . Eccluf xxxi. 29. 

Bealls called fociable, quarrel in hunger and lull; and the 
bull and ram appear then as much in fury and war, as the 
lion and the bear. Temple's Mfcellanics , 

2. To fall into variance. 

Our difeontented counties do revolt; 

Our people quarrel with obedience, Sbakefp. King John • 

3. To fight; to combat. 

When once the Pcrfian king was put to flight, 

'The weary Macedons refus’d to fight; 

7 hemfelves their own mortality confefs’d. 

And left the fon of Jove to quarrel for the reft. Dryden. 

4. To find fault; to pick objections. 

To admit the thing, and quarrel about the name, is to 
make ourfelves ridiculous. Bramhall againf Hobbs. 

They find out mifearriages wherever they are, and forge 
them often where they are not; they quarrel firft with the 
officers, and then with the prince and ftate. Temple. 

In a poem elegantly writ, 

I will not quarrel with a flight miftake. Rofcomtnon. 

I quarrel not with the word, becaufe ufed by Ovid. Dryd. 

QuaRreller. n. f [from quarrel .] He who quarrels. 

QuaRrellous. adj. [querelleux,Yv.] Petulant; eafily pro¬ 
voked to enmity; quarrelfome. 

Ready in gybes, quick anfwered, faucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weazel. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

QuaRrelsome. adj. [from quarrel.] Inclined to brawls; 
eafily irritated ; irafcible ; cholerick; petulant. 

Cholerick and quarrelfome perfons will engage one into 
their quarrels. Bacon's Ejfays. 

There needs no more to the fettingof the whole world in 
a flame, than a quarrelfome plaintiff and defendant. L EJf. 

QuaRrelsomely. aclv. [from quarrelfome.] In a quairel- 
fome manner; petulantly ; cholerickly. 

Quarrelsomeness. 
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Fairfax. 
Kennet. ] 


Sandys. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 


Quarrelsomeness, n.f [from quarrelfome.-] Cholerick- 

nefs; petulance. v 
QuaRry. n.f. [quarre, fr.] 

I ' A To take down a quarry of glafs to fcowre, fodder, band, 
and to fet it up again, is three halfpence a foot Mortww. 

2. \$uadreau, Fr.] An arrow with a Iquare head. 

The {hafts and quarries from their engines fly 
As thick as falling drops in April fhow’rs. 

3. [From querir, to feek, Fr. Skinner ; from carry , 

Game flown at by a hawk. 

Your wife and babes 

Savagely flaughter’d ; to relate the manner. 

Were on the quarry of thefe murder’d deer 

To add the death of you. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

She dwells among the rocks, on every fide 
With broken mountains flrongly fortify’d ; 

From thence whatever can be feen lurveys. 

And {looping, on the flaughter’d quarry preys. 

So fcentecTthe grim feature, and up turn’d 
His noftrils wide into the murky air. 

Sagacious of his quarry. 

They their guns difeharge ; 

This heard fome fhips of ours, though out of view'. 

And fwift as eagles to the quarry flew. Waller. 

An hollow cryflal pyramid he takes. 

In firmamental waters dipt above. 

Of it a broad extinguifher he makes. 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry flrove. Dryden. 

No toil, no hardfhip can reflrain 
Ambitious man inur’d to pain ; 

The more confin’d, the more he tries. 

And at forbidden quarry flies. Drydeti's Horace. 

Ere now the god his arrows had not try’d. 

But on the trembling deer or mountain goat, 

At this new quarry he prepares to fhoot. 

Let reafon then at her own quarry fly. 

But how can finite grafp infinity. 

4* [Afuarricre, quarrel , Fr. from carrig , Irifh, a flone, Mr. 
Eye ; craigg, Erfe, a rock.] A flone mine; a place where 
they dig ftones. 

The fame is faid of flone out of the quarry, to make it 
more durable. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Pyramids and tow’rs 

From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold. Milton. 

Here though grief my feeble hands up lock, 

YRton the foften’d quarry would I fcore 
My plaining verfe as lively as before. 

An hard and unrelenting fhe. 

As the new-crufted Niobe ; 

Or, what doth more of flatue carry, 

A nun of the Platonick quarry. 

He like Amphion makes thofe quarries leap 
Into fair figures from a confus’d heap. , 

Could neceffity infallibly produce quarries of flone, which 
are the materials of all magnificent ftruCtures. More. 

For them alone the heav’ns had kindly heat 
In eaflern quarries , ripening precious dew. Dryden. 

As long as the next coal-pit, quarry or chalk-pit will give 
abundant atteftation to what I write, to thefe I may very 
fafely appeal. Woodward's Nat. Hi ft. 

To Qua'rry. v. n. [from the noun.] To prey upon. A low 
word not in ufe. 

With cares and horrors at his heart, like the vulture-that is 
day and night quarrying upon Prometheus’s liver. L'Ejlrange. 
Qu'arryman. n.f. [quarry and man.] One who digs in a 
quarry. 

One rhomboidal bony fcale of the needle-fifh, out of Stuns- 
field quarry, the quarryman affured me was flat, covered over 
with feales, and three foot long. Woodward. 

Quart, n.f [quart, Fr.] 

I*. 'I’he fourth part; a quarter. Not in ufe. 

AlbanaCl had all the northern part. 

Which of himfelf Albania he did call, 

And Camber did poffefs the weflern quart. Fairy Sfueen. 

2 . The fourth part of a gallon. 

When I have been dry, and bravely marching, it hath 
ferved me inflead of a quart pot to drink in. Sbakefp. 

You have made an order, that ale fhould be fold at three 
halfpence a quart. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

3. gguarte, Fr.] The veffel in which ftrong drink is commonly 
retailed. 

You’d rail upon the hoflefs of the houfe. 

And fay you would prefent her at the leet, 

Becaufe fhe bought flone jugs and no feal’d quarts. Sbakefp. 
QuaRtan. n.f [febris quartana, Lat.] The fourth day ague. 
It were an uncomfortable receipt for a quartan ague, to lay 
the fourth book of Homer’s Iliads under one’s head. Brown 
Call her the metaphyficks of her Tex, 

And fay file tortures wits, as quartans vex 
Phyficians. Cleavehnd. 

Among thele, quartans and tertians of a long continuance 
moft menace this fymptom. Harvey on Confmptions. 


Milton. 


Cleaveland. 

Waller. 


A look fo pale no quartan ever gave. 

Thy dwindled legs feem crawling to the grave. _ Drydeh. 

Quarta'tion. n.f. [from quart us, Lat.] A chymical opera* 

tI0 In quartation , which refiners employ to purify gold, al¬ 
though three parts of filver be fo exquilitely mingled by fuhon 
with a fourth part of gold, whence the operation is denomi¬ 
nated, that the refulting mafs acquires feveral new qualities ; 
yet, if you caft this mixture into aqua fortis, the filver will 
be diffolved in the menitruum, and the gold like a dark 
powder will fall to the bottom. Boyle. 

QUA'RTER. n.f [quart, quartier , Fr ] 

1. A fourth part. 

It is an accuftomed aclion with her, to feem thus warning 
her hands; I have known her continue in this a quarter of an 
j 10 ,, r _ Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Suppofe the common depth of the fea, taking one place 
with another, to be about a quarter or a mile. Burnet. 

Obferve what flars arife or difappear. 

And the four quarters of the rolling year. _ Dryden. 

Suppofing only three millions to be paid, ’tis evident that 
to do this out of commodities, they muft, to the confumer, 
be raifed a quarter in their price; fo that every thing, to him 
that ufes it, muft be a quarter dearer. Locke t 

2. A region of the fkies, as referred to the feaman’s card. 

I’ll o-ive thee a wind. 

O 

—-1 myfelf have all the other. 

And the very points they blow, 

And all the quarters that they know 

I’ th’ fhipman’s card. Shakefp. Macbeth* 

His praife, ye winds ! that from four quarters blow. 
Breathe foft or loud. Milton s Par. Loft , b. v. 

When the winds in fouthern quarters rife. 

Ships, from their anchors torn, become their fport. 

And fudden tempefts rage within the port. Addifon. 

3. A particular region of a town or country. 

The like is to be faid of the populoufnefs of their coaft? 
and quarters there. Abbot's Dejcription of the World. 

No leaven fhall be feen in thy quarters. Exodus x iii. 7. 
The fons of the church being fo much difperfed, though 
without being driven, into all quarters of the land, there was 
fome extraordinary defign of divine wifdom in it. Sprat. 

A bungling cobler, that was ready to flarve at his own 
trade, changes his quarter, and lets up for a doeftor. L'Ejlr. 

4. 'Fhe place where loldiers are lodged or flationed. 

Where is lord Stanley quarter’d ? 

•—Unlefs I have mifta’en his quarters much. 


Shakefp. 


His regiment lies half a mile 
South from the mighty power of the king. 

'Fhe quarters of the fev’ral chiefs they fhow’d. 

Here Phenix, here Achilles made abode. Drydeh. 

It was high time to fhift my quartets. Spectator. 

5. Proper flation. 

They do beft, who, if they cannot but admit love, yet 
make it keep quarter , and fever it wholly from their ferious 
aftairs. Bacon's Effays* 

Swift to their feveral quarters hafted then 
The cumbrous elements. Milton. 

6. Remiffion of life; mercy granted by a conqueror. 

He magnified his own clemency, now they were at his 
mercy, to offer them quarter for their lives, if they gave up 
the caftle. Clarendon , b. viii. 

When the cocks and lambs lie at the mercy of cats and 
wolves, they muft never expecl better quarter. ‘ L'Ejlrange. 

Difcover the opinion of your enemies, which is commonly 
the trueft ; lor they will give you no quarter , and allow no¬ 
thing to complaifance. Dryden i 

7 • I reatment fhown by an enemy. 

, ^ 0 the young if you give any tolerable quarter , you in¬ 
dulge them in their idlenels, and ruin them. Collier. 

Mr. Wharton, who detedled fome hundreds of the bifhop’s 
mi flakes, meets with very ill quarter from his Iordfliip. Swift. 

o. Friendfhip ; amity; concord. Not now in ufe. 

Priends, all but now. 

In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 
Diverting them for bed, and then, but now 
Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breafts. 

9. A meafure of eight bufhels. 

7 ma y k e kept in it fourteen thoufand quarters of com 
which is two thouland quarters in each loft. Mortimer. 

10. Falfe quarter is a cleft or chink in a quarter of a horfe’s 
hoot troni top to bottom ; it generally happens on the infide 
ot it, that being the weakeft and thinneft part. 

T o QuaRter. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. I o divide into four parts. 

A thought that quarter’d, hath but one part v/ifjom, 

, -p A " d e '; er thre f P arts coward. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2* To divide ; to break by force. 

You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
i,ean taming quartering fleel, and climbing fire. Shakefp * 

Mothers fhall but fmile, when they behold 
I neir infants quarter'd by the hands of war. Shakefp 

20 Z 3- To divide 


Sbakefp i 
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3. 7 o divide into diffincl regions. 

nr'1 


1 nen Tailors quarter 1 d heav’n, and found a name 
_ for ev’ry fixt and ev’ry wandering ftar. Dry den. 

4. I o ffation or lodge foldiers. 

vV hen they hear the Roman horfes neigh. 

Behold their quarter'd fires, 

I hey will wafte their time upon our note* 

To know from whence we are. Shakefp: Cyntbeline. 

Where is lord Stanley quarter'd ? 

— His regiment lies hair a mile ibuth. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

I hey o'er the barren fliore purfue their way, 

W here quarter'd in their camp, the fierce Theflaiians lay. 

v Dryden: 

1 ou have quartered all the foul language upon me, that 

. c ™ ld ’ De raked out of Billingfgate. Spectator, N° 595; 

5 * I o lodge ; to fix on a temporary dwelling. 

* _ The } 7 mean ^is night in Sardis to b ^quarter'd, Shakefp. 
o. lo diet. J 

Fie fed oh Vermin ; 

And when thefe fail’d, he’d fuck his claws. 

And quarter himfelf upon his paws. ITudibrtts, p. i. 

7 * kear as an appendage to the hereditary arms. 

I he firfr ordinary and natural, being compounded of ar¬ 
gent and azuie, is the coat of Beauchamp of Hack in the 
county of Somerfet; now quartered by the earl of Hertford. 

^ / Pcacham on Blazoning. 

Quarterage. n. f [from quarter.] A quarterly allowance. 
He us’d two equal ways of gaining, 

By hindring juflice or maintaining ; 

I o many a whore gave privilege} 

And whipp’d for want of quarterage. Hudibras , p. iff 

RyA RTERDAY. n. f [quarter and day.] One of the four 
days m the year, on which rent or interefl is paid. 

7 he ufurer would be very well fatisfied to have all the time 
annihilated, that lies between the prefent moment and next 
quarterday. Addifen's Spectator, 97. 

^ua'Rterdeck. n ^ [quarter and deck.] The fhort upper 

'd'^vK « 

Qua rterly. adj. [from quarter.] Containing a fourth part. 
The moon makes four quarterly feafons within her little 
year or month of confecution. _ . Holder on Time . 

From the obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator arife 
the diurnal differences of the fun’s right afeenflon, which 
fimfli their variations in each quadrant of the ecliptick, and 
this being added to the former inequality from eccentricity, 
makes thefe quarterly and feemingly irregular inequalities of 
natural days. Bentley . 

Qua rterly. adv. Once in a quarter of a year. 
Quartermaster, n. J. [quarter and mailer.] One who re¬ 
gulates the quarters of foldiers. 

7 'he quartermajler general was marking the ground for the 
encampment of the covering army. Tatler , NR 62. 

Qua r 1 ern. n.f. A gill or the fourth part of a pint. 

Qua rterstafk n. f A ffaff of defence : fo called, I be* 
lieve, from the manner of ufrngit; one hand being placed at 

, middle, and the other equally between the middle and 
the end. 

His quarterjlaff,\ which he could ne’er forfake, 

_ 11 if * . ... . 3 


QUE 

'Qua’TERCOUS'INS. As, they are not quater-coufur . • 
commonly Ipoken cater-cmjms , plus nejont pas di cud V' “ 
they are not ot tne four firft degrees ot kindred ‘ that‘ 
are not friends* Skinner. ? ‘ L 1S > ^ejr 

%AT £ StNARy. n.f. [qaatmunius, Lat.] The number W 
The objections againft the quaternary of elements U 

na. 7 of principles needed not to be oppofed fo much a l‘nff 
the doctrines themfelves. b air ht 

Quaternion n.f qquaternio, Lat.j The number foW 
Air and the elements 1 the eldefl birth 
t-A nature s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix 
And nourifh all things ; let your ceafelefs change 
Vary to our great maker flill new praife. 

I have notin this fcheme of thefe nine quaternions of tc 
nants, diftimft known characters, whereby to exnrefs th" °‘ 
but muft repeat the fame. Holder's WZZtf 

Mate rnity, n f [quaterm, Lat.j The number foT' 

1 he nun ] b f r °f four much admired, not only i„R 
quaternny of the elements, which are the principles t /h "j 
but in the letters of the name of God. o Jles ’ 

Qua'traini n.f [quatrain, Fr.J A Itenza of four W 
rhyming alternately : as, cs 

Say, Stella, what is lovb; whofe fatal pow’r 
Robs virtue of content, and youth of joy ? 

What nymph or goddefs in a lueklefs hour 
Difclos’d to light the mifehief-making boy. Mr:. Mi If 
I have writ my poem in quatrains or ltanza’s of four in !\ 


Hung hah before, and half behind his back. * Dryden. 
Immenie riches he fquandered away at quarterjlaff and 
cudgel play, in which he challenged all the country. Arbuth. 

RTiiLE. n.f. An afpe£t of the planets, when thev are 
three figns or ninety degrees diftant from each other, and is 
marked thus □. Harris 

Mars and Venus in a quartile move 
My pangs of jealouly for Ariet’s love. Dryden. 

qua r 1 o. n.f. [ quartus , Lat.j A book in which every fheet 
being twice doubled, makes four leaves. 

, 0l i r . fa , thers had a j u ft value for regularity and fyftems * 
then fono’s and quarto's were the fafeionable fizes, as volumes’ 
^ m cdtavo are now. ' Watts 

1 lS n A ] SH ’ V ‘ Dutch 5 h uacciar *s Italian ; quaff, 

1. To crufli ; to fqueeze. 

The whales 

Againft {harp rocks like reeling veffels quaff'd. 

Though huge as mountains, are in pieces dafh’d. Waller. 

2. I o fubdue fuddenly. 

’ Pwas not the fpawn of fuch as thefe, 

That dy’d with Punick blood the conquer’d feas 
And quaff'd the item ^Eacides. Rofcommon. j 

J ur lb e confederates keep pace with us in quafing the re- 
jdlton, which had begun to fpread itfelf among part of the 

, fr m' t „ „ Addifon's Freeholder, N* 1 c. 

3. [Caffus, Lat. _ cajfer , Fr.J To annul ; to nullify 3 to make 
r void: as, the indUi merit was quafned. 

I o Qj ash. Vi n. 1 o be fliaken with a noife. 

A thin and fine membrane ftrait and clofely adhering to 
keep it from qmjlnng and ihaking. „„ thc Cr Jti 0 n 

I he water in this dropfy, by a hidden jirk, may be heard 

o quajh. _ Sharp’s Surgery. 

Quash, n.f. A pompion. Ainfwmb. 


J 


ternate rhyme, becaufe I have ever judged them of deatei 
dignity for the found and number, than any other veife 

To Qua'veR. v. n. [epavan, Saxon.] D rydin. 

1. To Jliake the voice; to fpeak or fing with a tremulous 
voice. 

Mifo fitting on the ground with her knees up, and her 
lianus upon her knees tuning her voice with many a quaverm 
cough, thus difeourfed. Sidney b if 

7 he divifion and quavering , which pleafe fo much in mf- 
lic^, have an agreement with the glittering of light playinv 
upon a wave. Bacon's Nat. Jiff. 

iN ow iportive youth 

Carol incondite rhythms with fuiting notes. 

And quaver unharmonious. Phi if 

W e lhall hear her quavering them half a minute after us* 
to feme iprightly airs of the opera. Addifon 

2. To tremble^ to vibrate. J 

A membrane, fetched like the head of a drum, is to re¬ 
ceive the impulle of the found, and to vibrate or quaver ac¬ 
cording to its reciprocal motions. R ay on the Creation. 

. h r the e 7 e and the fin S er rem ain quiet, thefe colours vanifh 
in a fecond minute of time, but if the finger be moved with 
a quavering motion, they appear again. Newton's Opticks. 
Quay. n.J. [quai l r.J A key j an artificial bank to the fea 
or river, on which goods are conveniently unladen. 

Qjjean. n. f. [epean, Saxon, a barren cow; pop.ccen, in the 

laws of Canute, a firumpet.J A worthlefs woman, gene¬ 
rally a ltrumpet. & 

As fit as the nail to his hole, or as a fcolding quean to a 
wrangling knave. 5 shah a 

I his well they underfland like cunning queans , 

And hide their naftinefs behind the feenes. Dryden: 

Such is that fprinkling, which feme carelefs quean 
r lirts on you from her mop. Swift. 

Queasiness. n.f. [from qneafy.] 7 r he fickncfs of a naufeated 
ltomach. 

QUEA'SY. adj. [of uncertain etymology. 1 

1. Sick with naufea. 4 

He, queafy with his infolence already, 

^ S ood thoughts call from him. Shakefp . 

Vy hether a rotten Hate and hope of gain, 

^r to dilufe me from the queajy pain 
Of being belov’d and loving, 

, K 7 “ 5 : pu& m ’ Dome. 

2. raltidious } fqueamifli. 

• b . wi *y°“ r ‘wo helps, will fo pradlife on Benedic% that, 
in e pig t o his quick wit and his queafy ftomach, he fhall 
fallin love with Beatrice. shakefp , 

I he humility of Gregory the great would not admit the 
u 601 iop, ut the ambition of Boniface made no fcruplc 
thereof, nor nave queafy reiolutions been harboured in their 
fucceilors ever fince, Vulgar Errours. 

Men s ftomachs are generally fo queajy in the/e cafes, that 
is not a e to overload them. Government of the Tongue. 

. Without quefiion, 

‘hen- confidence was too queafy of digeflion. Dryden. 

3 - hauling naufeoufnefs. 

Txn one a queafy quefiion. 

To O liCh 1 mUft a 4 ?' ^ • Shakefp. King Lear . 

plam CK * V ' ^ ° 5 t0 ^ 10W P ain ’> P^iuips to com- 

.T he ^ ads Sparta were accuflomed to be whipped at altars, 
Without io much as quecking. Bacon. 

^ Queen. 


QUE 

Queen, n.f [epen, Saxon, a woman, a wife, the wife of a 
king.] 

1. The wife of a king. 

He was lapt 

In a moH curious mantle, wrought by the hand 

Of his queen mother. Shakefp. Cymaeline . 

2. A woman who is fovereign of a kingdom. 

That queen Elizabeth lived fixty-nine, and reigned forty- 
five years, means no more than, that the duration of her 
exifience was equal to fixty-nine, and the duration of her 
government to forty-five annual revolutions of the fun; Locke ; 

Have I a queen 

Paft by m.y fellow rulers of the world ? 

Have i refus’d their blood to mix with yours, 

And raile new kings from fo obfeure a race ? Dryden. 
To Queen, v. n. To play the queen. 

A threepence bow’d would hire me, 

Old as I am, to queen it. _ Shakefp. Henry VIIL 

Of your own ftate take care : this dream of mine. 

Being now awake, I’ll queen it no inch farther* 

But milk my ewes and weep. Shakefp. Winter'sTale. 

Queen-apple, n.f A fpecies of apple. 

The queen-apple is of the fufnmer kind, and a good cyder 
apple mixed with others. Mortimer s Hufbandry . 

Her cheeks with kindly claret fpread* 

Aurora like new out of bed, 

Or like the frefli queen-apple 's fide, 

Blufhing at fight of Phoebus’ pride. Sidney , b. ii. 

Quee'ning. n. f. An apple. 

The winter queening is good for the table. Mortimer. 

QUEER, adj. [of this word the original is not khown : a cor- 
refpondent fuppofes a queer man to be one who has a quesre 
to his name in a lift.j Odd ; ftrange ; original; particular. 

He never went to bed till two in the morning, becauie he 
would not be a queer fellow ; and was every now and then 
knocked down by a conftable, tofignalize his vivacity. Spekl. 
Quee'rly. adv. [from queer.] Particularly; oddly. 
Quee'rness. n.f. jTrom queer.] Oddnefs; particularity. 

Que i:st. n. J. [from queflus, Lat. Skinner.] A ringdove ; a 
kind of wild pigeon. 

>To QUELL, v. o. [cpellan, Saxon.J To crufh ; to fubdue ; 
originally, to kill. 

What avails 

Valour or ftrength, though matchlefs, quell'd with pain; 
Which all fubdues, and makes remifs the hands 
Of mightieft ? Miltons Par. Lojl * b. vi. 

Compaffion quell'd 

His belt of man, and gave him up to tears 

Afpace; till firmer thoughts reftrain’d excefs. Milton. 

This quell'd her pride, but other doubts remain’d. 

That once difdaining, fee might be difdain’d; Dryden. 
He is the guardian of the publick quiet, appointed to re¬ 
train violence, to quell feditions and tumults, and to preferve 
that peace which preferves the world. Atterbur.y . 

To Quell, v. n. To die. Spenfer. 

Quell, n. f [from the verb.] Murder. Notin ufe. 

What can not we put upon 
His fpungy followers, who fhall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Que'ller. n.f [from quell.] One that crufees or fubdues. 

Hail fon of the moft high, 
fueller of Satan, on thy glorious"work 
Now enter. Milton's Paradife Retain'd, b iv 

SQJE'LgfJDCHOSE. [French.] A trifle ; a kickfliaw. ' 

From country grafs to comfitures of court, 

Or city’s quelquechofes , let not report 

My mind tranfport. Donne: 

ToQueme . v.n. [cyeman, Saxon.J To pleafe; An old 
word. Skinner. 

To QUENCHs v, a. 
i. To extinguifh fire. 

Since dream, air, fand, mine eyes and ears confpire, 
What hope to quench, where each thing blows the fire. Sidn. 
No Englifh foul 

More {Longer to diredt you than yourfelf; 

If with the lap of reafon you would quench, 

Or but allay, the fire of paflion. Shakefp . Henry VIIL 
7 his is the way to kindle, not to quench. Shake IP 

A little fire is quickly trodden out, ~ ' * 

Which, being differ’d, rivers cannot quench-. Shakeft 
The fire had power in the water, forgetting his own virtue • 
and the water forgat his own quenching nature! Wifd. xix 20' 
Milk qucnchetb wild-fire better than wafer, becaufe it 
entreth better. Wr Nat. H,jt. 

oubdu d in fire the ftubborn metal lies ; 

One draws and blows reciprocating air. 

Others to quench the hilling mafs prepare. Dryden 

You have already quench'd fedition’s brand. 

And zeal, which burnt it, only warms the land. Dryden 
VV hen your work is forged, do not quench it in water to 
cool n but throw it down upon the floor or hearth to cool of 
Jtieif; for the quenching of it in water will harden it. Moxon 


Q U E 


Shakefp . 


2. To ft ill any paflion or commotion* 

But if all aim but this be levtll’d falfe; 

The fuppofltion of the lady’s death 
Will quench the wonder of her infamy. 

3 . To allay thirft. 

Every draught to him, that has quenched his third, is but a 
further quenching of nature, a provifion for rheum and dife 
eafes, a drowning of the fpirits; South ; 

4. To deffroy. 

When death’s form appears, fee feareth not 
A11 utter quenching or extinguifement; 

She would be glad to meet with fuch a lot. 

That fo fee might all future ill prevent. Davies. 

Covered with {kin and Kir keeps it warm, being naturally 
very cold, and alfo to quench and diflipate the force of any 
ffroke, and refund the edge of any weapon. Ray ; 

To Quench, v.n. To cool; to grow cool. 

Doff thou think, in time 
She will not quench, and let infirueffions enter 
Where folly now poilefles ? Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

nchable. adj. [from quench.] That may be quenched. 
Que'ncher. n.f [from quench.] Extinguifeer; one that 
quenches. 

QueRchless. adj. [from quench:] Unextinguifeable. 

Come, bloody Clifford, rough Northumberland, 

I dare your quenchlefs fury to more rage. Shakefp . 

The judge of torments, and the king of tears, 

He fills a burnife’d throne of quenchlefs fire. Crafhaw, 
QueTiele. n.f. [que'rela, Lat; querelle, Fr.J A complaint to 
a court. 

A circumdiicfion obtains not in caufes of appeal, but in 
cauies of firff inffance and fimple quereie only. Ayliffe ; 

QueRent. n. f [qiierens, Latin.] The complainant; the 
plaintiff. 

QXJERIMO'NIOUS. adj. [q'uerimdnia, Latin.] Querulous; 
complaining. 

Querimo nigusly. adv. [from qiierimonious :] Queruloufly ; 
with complaint. 

To thee, dear Thom, myfelf addrefling, 

Moft querimonioiifly confefling. Denham. 

QjjerimoQiousness. n.f. [from querimonious. ] Complain¬ 
ing temper. 

Querist, h.f [rr’om queero, Lat.] An enquirer; an afker 
of queftions. 

I feall propofe foriieconfiderations to my gentle querijl: SpeTt i. 

The juggling fea god, when by chance trepan’d 
.By feme inffrudled querijl fleeping on the ffrand. 

Impatient of all anfwers, ffrait became 
A ftealing brook. Swift's Mifcellanies . 

Quern, n.f [epeopn, Saxom] A handmill. 

^ Sicim milk, and fometimes labour in the quern. 

And bootlefs make the breath]efs hufwife churn. Shakefp . 
Some apple-colour’d corn 

Ground in fair querns, and feme did fpindles turn. Chapm. 
Que rpo. n. f. [corrupted from ctcerpo, Spanife.] A drefs 
clofe to the body ; a waiilcoat’. 

I would fain fee him walk in querpo, like a cafed rabbit, 
without his holy furr upon his back. Dryden 

Que'rry, for equerry, n.f. [ecuyer, Fr.J A groom belonging 
to a prince, or one converfant in the king’s ftables, and havin? 
the charge of his horfes ; alfo the ffable of a prince. Bailer 

Que rulous; adj. [querulus, Latin.] Mourning ; habitually 
complaining. / 

Although they were a people by nature hard-hearted, r,ue- 
>:i:ous, wrathful and impatient of reft and quietnefs, yet was 
there nothing bf force to work the fubverlion of their ftate, 
tiiMhe time beiore-mentioned was expired. Hooker 

1 he preuures of war have cov/ed their fpirite; as may be’ 
gathered from the very accent of their words, which thev 
proiate in a whining kind of querulous tone, as if flill com '- 
piaming and crefl-fallen. Hozvel's Vocal Fore/f 

1 , ou S h > ou S lve no countenance to the complaints of the 
querulous , yet curb the infolence of the injurious. Lodi 

Que rulousness. n.f [from querulous.] Habit or quality of 
complaining mournfully. 4 > or 

'^be refolvQ [lr ° m La ‘ ] A qUeft ‘° n; an en( I uir y to 

fo \ K! COn r C,Ud u’ Vl ? th P ro P° r > n g only Come queries, in order 
to a farther fearch to be made by others. Newtm 

This (hews the folly of this query, that might always be 
deman.-ed, that would impioufly and abfurdly attempt to tie 
tne aim of omnipotence fr.,m doin<» ariv tliinn- at all ‘ I, r 
ft can never do its utmoft: = 7 S 3t a "’ b D ecal f e 

To Qije / ry. v. «. [from the noun.] To aik queftions. "" ^ 

hree Cambridge fophs 

-ach prompt to query , artfwer and debate. p n +» 

Quest, n.f. [qneflc , Fr.J Pop<-» 

i. Seaich ; aft of fecking. 

None but fuch as this bold ape unbleff. 

If luftV Wfo] ulT Un - ,UCky H HMerd ' s 
fcll u t t - g ° m W 1 of beauty, 

1-e.c fhoulu he find it fairer than in Blanch. Shakefp. 
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Milton. 


Fair filver bufkin’d nymphs, 

I know this quejl of yours and free intent 
Was all in honour and devotion meant, 

To the great miflrefs of your princely fhrine. 

An aged man in rural weeds. 

Following, as feem’d, the quef of fome Aray ewe. Milton. 

One for all 

Myfelf expofe, with lonely Reps to tread 
Th’ unfounded deep, and the void iinmenfe 
To fearch with warid’ring quejl a place foretold 
Should be. Milton s Paradije Loji , b. ii. 

Since firfl break of dawn, the fiend, 

Mere ferpent in appearance, forth was come, 

And on his quejl , where likeliefl he might find 
Theonlytwoof mankind. Milton. 

’Twould be not Arange, (hould we find Paradife at this 
day where Adam jeft it; and I the rather note this, becaufe 
I fee there are fome fo earned in quejl of it. Woodward. 

There’s not an African, 

That traverfes our vafl Numidian defarts 
In qucjt of prey, and lives upon his bow. 

But better pradlifes thefe boafled virtues. Addifon s Cato. 
We fee them adlive and vigilant in quejl of delight. Speft. 

2. [For inquef.] An empanell’d jury. 

What’s my offence ? 

Where is the evidence, that doth accufe me ? 

What lawful quejl have given their verdict up 

Unto the frowning judge. Shakefp. Richard III. 

3. Searchers. Collectively. 

You have been hotly call’d for, 

When, being not at your lodging to be found, 

The fenate fent above three feveral qucjls 

To fearch you out. Shakefp. Othello . 

4. Enquiry ; examination. 

O place and greatnefs ! millions of falfe eyes 
Are ftuck upon thee ; volumes of report 
Run with thefe falfe and mod contrarious quejls 
Upon thy doings. Shakefp. Meajure for Meafure. 

5. Requed ; defire ; folicitation. 

Gad not abroad at every queft and call 
Of an untrained hope or paflion. Herbert. 

To Quest, v. n. [ quetcr , Fr. from the noun.] To go in 
fearch. * 

Que'stant. n. f. [from quejlcr , Fr.] Seeker ; endeavourer 
after. 

See, that you come 

Not to woo honour, but to wed it; when 
The braved quejlant fhrinks, find what you feek, 

That fame may cry you loud. Shakefp. 

QUE'STION. n. f [quefion, Fr. quafio, Latin.] 

1. Interrogatory ; any thing enquired. 

Becaufe he that knoweth lead is fitted to afk quef ions, it is 
more reafon for the entertainment of the time,- that ye afk 
me quejlions , than that I afk you. Bacon. 

2. Enquiry ; difquifition. 

It is to be put to quejlion , whether it be lawful for chridian 
princes to make an invafive war fimply for the propagation of 
the faith. Bacon's Holy War. 

3. A d.ifpute ; a fubject of debate: 

There arofe a quefion between fome of John’s difciples and 
the Jews about purifying. Jo. iii. 25. 

4. Adair to be examined. 

In points of honour to be try’d, 

Suppofe the quejlion not your own. Swift. 

5. Doubt; controverfy ; difpute. 

This is not my writing, 

Though I confefs much like the character : 

But out of quef ion ’tis Maria’s hand. Shakefp. 

’Tis time for him to (hew himfelf, when his very being is 
called in quejlion , and to come and judge the world, when 
men begin to doubt whether he made it. Tillotfon. 

The doubt of their being native impreffions on the mind, 
is dronger againd thefe moral principles than the other ; not 
that it brings their truth at all in quefion. Locke. 

Our own earth would be barren and delolate, without the 
benign influence of the folar rays, which without quefion is 
true of all the other planets. Bentley. 

6. Judicial trial. 

But whofoever be found guilty, the communion book hath 
furely deferved lead to be called in quefion for this fault. 

Hooker, b. v. f 31. 

7. Examination by torture. 

Such a prefumption is only fujfficient to put the perfon to 
the rack or quef ion, according to the civil law, and not bring 
him to condemnation. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

8. State of being the fubjeCt: of prefent enquiry. 

If we being defendants do anfvver, that the ceremonies in 
quefion are godly, comely, decent, profitable for the church, 
their reply is childifh and unorderly to fay, that we demand 
the thing in. quefion , and {hew the poverty of our caufe, the 
goodnefs whereof we are fain to beg that our adverfaries 
would grant. Hooker , b, iv. f 4. 


If he had faid, it would purchafe fix {hillings and three¬ 
pence weighty money, he had proved the matter in quejlion. 

Locke. 

Nor are thefe affertions that dropped from their pens bv 
chance, but delivered by them in places where they profefs to 
Rate the points in quefion. Atterburys Preface. 

9. Endeavour ; fearch. Not in ufe. 

As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile quefion bear it; 

For that it Hands not in luch warlike brace. 

But altogether lacks the abilities 

That Rhodes is drefs’d in. Shakefp : 

To Que' stion. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To enquire. 

Suddenly out of this delightful dream 
The man awoke, and would have quejlion d more ; 

But he would not endure the woful theme. Spenfer. 

He that queflioneth much {hall learn much, and content 
much ; but efpecially if he apply his queflions to the {kill of 
the perfons whom he afketh. Bacon's Ejfays. 

2. To debate by interrogatories. 

I pray you think you quefion with a Jew; 

You may as well ufe queflion with the wolf, 

Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. Shakefp * 

To Question. v. a. [quejiionner , Fr.] 

1. To examine one by queflions. 

Quefion your royal thoughts, make the cafe yours; 

Be now the father, and propofe a fon ; 

Hear your own dignity fo much prophan’d ; 

And then imagine me taking your part. 

And in your pow’r fo filencing your fon. Shakefp. 

But hark you, Kate, 

I muff not have you henceforth quefion me, 

Whither I go. Shakefp. Henry IV, p. i. 

This conflruCtion is not fo undubitably to be received, as 
not at all to be quefioned. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. To doubt ; to be uncertain of. 

O impotent eftate of human life ! 

Where fleeting joy does lafling doubt infpire. 

And mod we quefion what we moil: defire. Prior. 

3. To have no confidence in ; to mention as not to be trufted. 

Be a defign never fo artificially laid, if it chances to be de¬ 
feated by fome crofs accident, the man is then run down, his 
counfels derided, his prudence queflioned , and his perfon 
defpifed. South's Sermon . 

Questionable, adj. [from quefion .] 

1. Doubtful ; difputable. 

Your accuflomed clemency will take in good worth, the 
offer of thefe my Ample labours, bellowed for the neceffary 
junification of laws heretofore made quejlionable , becaufe not 
perfectly underfiood. Hooker s Dedication. 

That perfons drowned float, the ninth day when their gall 
breaketh, is a quefionable determination, both in the time 
and caufe. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

It is quefionable , whether the ufe of Reel fprings was 
known in thofe ancient times. Wilkins's Math. Magi cl:. 

It is quefionable , whether Galen ever faw the diffedtion 
of a human body. Baker's Refections on Learning . 

2. Sufpicious ; liable to fufpicion ; liable to queRion. 

Be thy advent wicked or charitable. 

Thou com’R in fuch a quejlionable fhape, 

That I will fpeak to thee. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Question ary. adj. [from quefion.] Enquiring; afting 
queRions. 

I grow laconick even beyond laconicifm ; for fometimes I 
return only yes or no to quef ionary epiRles of half a yard 
long. Pope to Swiff 

Que'stionabi.eness. n.f [from quef ion.] The quality of 
being queflionable. 

Qu e'stioner. n.f. [from quefion.] An enquirer. 

Questionless, adv. [from quefion.] Certainly; without 
doubt. 

Quefionlefs hence it comes that many were miRaken. Rat. 
Quefionlejs duty moves not fo much upon command as 
promife ; now that which propofes the greateR and moR 1 st¬ 
able rewards to obedience, and the greateR punifhments to 
difobedience, doubtlefs is the moR likely to inforce the one 

and prevent the other. ^ oui V 

Que'stman. \n.f [quef, man , and monger.] Starter of 

Que'stmonger. .) lawluits or profecutions. 

Their principal working was upon penal laws, wherein 
they fpared none, great nor final!, but raked over all new and 
old Ratutes, having ever a rabble of promoters, quef mongers, 
and leading jurors at their command. Bacon. 

Que'strist. [from quejl.] Seeker ; purfuer. 

Six and thirty of his knights. 

Hot quefrifs after him, met him at the gate. 

Are gone with him tow’rd Dover. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Que'stuarY. adj. [ from qwzf us, hit..] Studious of pront- 
Although lapidaries and quejluary enquirers affirm it> > e 
the writers of minerals conceive the Rone of this name to e 
a mineral concretion, not to be found in animals, Brjum. 
q 
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Quib. n.f A farcafm ; a bitter taunt. Ainf The fame ptr- 

haps with quip. ^ , 

To Qui'bble. v. n. [from the noun.] To pun; to play on 

the found of words. , • 

The firR fervice was neats tongues fliced, which the pm- 

Iofophers took occafion to difeourfe and quibble upon in a 
grave formal way. . , VEflrmge. 

QUI'BBLE. n.f. [from quidlibet, Latin.] A low conceit do- 

Spending on the found of words ; a pun. 

This may be of great ufe to immortalize puns and quibbles , 
and to let pofterity fee their forefathers were blockheads. Add. 
Quirks or quibbles have no place in the fearch after truth. 

* Watts. 

Qui'bbler. n.f. [from quibble.] A punfter. 

QUICK, adj. [epic, Saxon.] 

1. Living ; not dead. , 

Thev fwallowed us up quick, when their wrath was kindled 
againfl'us. „ Pfalm exxiv. 3. 

If there be quick raw flefli in the rifings, it is an old le- 

profy. Lev - I0 ‘ 

The quick and the dead. Common Prayer . 

As the fun makes ; here noon, there day, there night 
Melts wax, dries clay, makes flow’rs, fome quick, fome 
dead. Davies. 

Thence {hall come. 

When this world’s diflolution {hall be ripe. 

With glory and pow'r to judge both quick and dead. Milt. 

2 . Swift; nimble ; done with celerity. 

Prayers whereunto devout minds have added a piercing 
kind of brevity, thereby the better to exprefs that quick and 
fpeedy expedition, wherewith ardent affe&ions, the very 

wings of prayer, are delighted to prefent our fuits in heaven* 

Hooker, b. v. f 33. 

3. Speedy; free from delay. 

Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. ix. 

4. A<Rive ; fpritely ; ready. 

A man of great fagacity in bufinefs, and he preferved fo 
great a vigour of mind even to his death, when near eighty, 
that fome, who had known him in his younger years, did 
believe him to have much quicker parts in his age than 
before. Clarendon. 

A man muR have paffed his noviciate in finning, before 
he comes to this, be he never fo quick a proficient. South. 

The animal, which is firfl produced of an egg, is a blind 
and dull worm ; but that which hath its refurreCtion thence, 
is a quick eyed, volatile and fprightly fly. Grew's Cofmol. 

Quick, adv. Nimbly ; fpeedily ; readily. 

Ready in gybes, quick anfwer’d, faucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weazel. Shakefp. Gymbeline. 

This {hall your underflanding clear 
Thofe things from me that you {hall hear. 

Conceiving much the quicker. Drayton's Nymphid. 

They gave thofe complex ideas, that the things they were 
continually to give and receive information about, might be 
the eafier and quicker underflood. Locke.. 

This is done with little notice, if we confider how very 
quick the aCtions of the mind are performed, requiring not 
time, but many of them crowded into an inflant. Locke. 
Quick, n.f 

1. A live animal. 

Peeping elofe into the thick. 

Might fee the moving of fome quick, 

Whofe fhape appeared not; 

But were it fairy, fiepd or fnake. 

My courage earned it to wake, 

And manful thereat {hot. Spenfer. 

2 . I he living flefh ; fenfible parts. 

If Stanley held, that a fon of king Edward had Rill the 
better right, it was to teach all England to fay as much ; and 
therefore that fpeech touched the quick. Bacon. 

Seiz’d with fudden fmart. 

Stung to the quick, he felt it at his -heart. Dfyden. 

i he thoughts ot this difgraceful compofition fo touches me 
to the quick , that I cannot fieep. Arbuthnot's HiJl. of J. Bull. 

Scarifying gangrenes, by feveral incifions down to the 
qnuk, is almoif univerfal, and with reafon, fince it not only 
difebarges a pernicious ichor, but makes way for topical ap- 

P ,catlons : Sharp’s Surgery. 

3. Living plants. * J 

1 or inclofing of land, the mofl ufual way is with a ditch 
anu bank fet wi th quick. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Quickbeam, or quickenlree. n.f J 

Quickbeam or wild forb, by fome called the Irifli afh, is a 
ipecies of wild afli, preceded by blofl'oms of an agreeable 

To OUPCKF'NT r o Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

1 o v<Li LK.LN. v, a. [cpccan, Saxon.] 

1. To make alive. 

All they that go down into the duR, {hall kneel before him • 
and no man hath quickened his own foul. Pfalm xxii 

thou Taft ,,eV 7 J gCt thy c0mmandments i for with tilm 
thou naif quickened me. nri 

rjalm cxix, 


Davies i, 


2. 


U I 

This my mean talk Would be 
As heavy to me, as ’tis odious ; but , . , 

The mi fire fs which I ferve, quickens what s dead, 

And makes my labours pleafures. hhakejp. Tem^ef , 

To quicken with kifling; had my lips that power. 

Thus would I wear them out. Shakefp. Ant. andUeop. 

Fair foul, fince to the faireft body join’d 
You give fuch lively life, fuch quick'ning pow’r. 

And influence of ’ fuch celeftial kind. 

As keeps it ftill in youth’s immortal flower. 

He throws 

PI is influence round, ‘and kindles as he goes ; 

Hence flocks and herds, and men, and beafts and fowls 
With breath are quicken'd, and attract their fouls. Dryden . 
To haften ; to accelerate. 

You may fooner by imagination quicken or flack a mo¬ 
tion, than raife or ceafe it; as it is eafier to make a dog go 
flower, than to make him fiand Rill. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Others were appointed to confider of penal laws and pro¬ 
clamations in force, and to quicken the execution of the moR 
principal. Hayward. 

Though any commodity fhotild fhift hands never io fafl, 
yet, if they did not ceafe to be any longer traffick, this would 
not at all make or quicken their vent. Locke . 

3. To fharpen ; to adtuate ; to excite. 

Though my fenfes were aAonifhed, my mind forced them 
to quicken themfelves ; becaufe I had learnt of him, how little 
favour he is wont to fhew in any matter of advantage. Sidney. 

It was like a fruitful garden without an hedge, that quickens 
the appetite to enjoy fo tempting a prize. South. 

They endeavour by brandy to quicken their tafle already 
extinguifhed. Tatler, N y 57. 

This review he makes ufe of, as an argument of great 
force to quicken them in the improvement of thofe advantages 
to which the mercy of God had called them by the gofpel. 

Rogers's Sermons * 

The defire of fame hath been no inconfiderable motive to 
quicken you in the purfuif of thofe adtions, which will befl 
deferve it. Swift. 

ToQui'cken. v . n. 

1. To become alive : as, a woman quickens with child. 

Thefe hairs, which thou doR ravifh from my chin. 

Will quicken and accufe thee ; I’m your hoR ; 

With robbers hands, my hofpitable favour 
You fliould not ruffle thus. Shakefp. King Lear . 

They rub out of it a red duR, that converteth after a while 
into worms, which they kill with wine when they begin to 
quicken. Sandy s’s Journey i 

The heart is the firR part that quickens, and the lafl that 
dies. Ray on the Creation . 

2 . To move with adfivity. / 

Sees by degrees a purer blufti arife. 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes: Pope ; 

Qui'ckener. n.J. [from quicken.] 

1. One who makes alive. 

2. That which accelerates ; that which actuates. ~ 

Love and enmity, averfation and fear are notable whetters 
and quickeners of the fpirit of life in all animals. More . 

Qiji'cklime. n. f [calx viva, Lat. quick and lime.] Lime 
unquenched. 

After burning the Rone, when lime is in its perfedt and un¬ 
altered Rate, it is called quicklime. Hill's Materia Medical 

Qjji'ckly. adv. [from quick.] Nimbly; fpeedily ; adtively. 

Thou com’R to ufe thy tongue : thy Rory quickly. Shak. 
rleafure dwells no longer upon the appetite than the ne- 
ceffities of nature, which are quickly and eafily provided for; 
and then all that follows is an oppreflion. South* 

Qui'ck.ness. n.f. [from quick.] 

1. Speed ; velocity ; celerity. 

What any invention hath in the llrength of its motion, is 
abated m the flownefs of it; and what it hath in the extra¬ 
ordinary fjuteknefs of its motion, mull be allowed for in the 
great Arcngth that is required unto it. Wilkins 

Joy, like a ray of the fun, reflefts with a greater ardour 
and quteknefs, when it rebounds upon a man from the bread: 

ofhis fnend South's Sermons. 

2. Adtivity; brifknefs. 

1 he befl choice is of an old phyfician and a young lawyer 5 
ecau c, w ere errors are fatal, ability of judgment and mo- 
eiation are required ; butwhere advantages may be wrought 
upon diligence and quteknefs of wit. 7 Wotton. 

°r the ima £ ination is feen ^ the invention’ 
the fertility in the fancy, and the accuracy in the expreffion. 

3- Keen fenfibility. Dr * dc,u 

Would not quidnefs of fenfation be an inconvenience to an 
animal, that muft lie ftill. ivcmence to an 

4* Sharpnefs ; pungency. **ocke* 

<vu k y g ?!’ ,0US . fr - uitS) thou S h gather’d ere their prime 
Still fhew’d a quuknejs ; and manuring time P ’ ? 

Lu. meilows what we write to the dull fweets of rhime. ) 
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Ginger renders it brifk, and corrects its windiriefs, and 
juice of corinths whereof a few drops tinge and add a plea- 
fant quicknefs. Mortimer's Hujbandry; 

Vui CKs and. n. f. [quick and Jand. ] Moving fand ; unfolid 
ground. 

What is Edward, but a ruthlefs fea ? 

What Clarence, but a quickfand of deceit ? Shakefp. 

Undergirding the fhip, and fearing left they fhould fall into 
the quickjands , they ftrake fail, and fo were driven. Acts xxvii. 

.But when the vefiel is on quickjands caft. 

The flowing tide does more the linking hafte. Dry den, 

Trajan, by the adoption of Nerva, ftems the tide to her 
relief, and like another Neptune flhoves her oft the quick- 

I Gh pf Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

1 have marked out feveral of the fhoals and quickfands of 
lire, in order to keep the unwary from running upon them. 

I o Quickset. v. a. [quick and fet.] To plant with livino- 
plants. 

^ In making or mending, as needeth thy ditch, 

Get fet to quickfet it, learn cunningly which. Tt'ffer. 
A m an may ditch and quickfet three poles a day, where 
the ciitch is three foot wide and two foot deep. Mortimer. 
Qui ckset. n. f [quick and fet. ] Living plant fet to 


grow. 

Plant quierfets and tranfplant fruit trees towards the de- 

cre jl' e ' . Evelyn s Kalendar. 

me in ten of the quickfet hedges are ruined for want of 

r\ M ' / Swift's Mifcellanies. 

light^ GHTED * adj ' ^ qmck and Having a (harp 

No body will deem the quickejlfighted amongft them to have 
very enlarged views in ethicks. ^ ocfie 

No article of religion hath credility enough for them ; and 
yet thefe fame cautious and quickfighted gentlemen can fwallovv 
down this fottilh opinion about percipient atoms. Bentley. 

lloht KSIGHT£DN£SS ’ n ‘^' t from ( i u ' lck fighted.~] Sharpnefsof 

The ignorance that is in us no more hinders the know¬ 
ledge that is 111 others, than the blindnefs of a mole is an ar- 
gument againft the quickfightednefs of an eagle. Locke. 

^iCKSiLVEft. n.f [quick and fiverargentum vivum, Lat.] 
fhitckflver, called mercury by the chymifts, is a naturally 
fluid mineral, and the heavieft of all known bodies next to 
gold, and is the more heavy and fluid, as it is more pure • its 

Ila u re /- S J°u h ° m0gen r e and limple ’ that k is a q u eftion whether 
gold itlelf be more fo : it penetrates the parts of all the other 

metals, renders them brittle, and in part diffolves them : it 
is wholly volatile in the fire, and may be driven up in vapour 
by a degree of heat very little greater than that of boiling 
water : it is the leaft tenacious of all bodies, and every fmalle? 
drop may be again divided by the lighteft touch into a multi¬ 
tude of others, and is the moft diviiible of all bodies * mer¬ 
cury very readily mixes with gold, ftlver, lead and tin, by 
chymical operations, but not without difficulty with copper 
and iron ; and it mixes eafily with zink and bifmuth amono- 
the fern 1 metals : the fpecifick gravity of pure mercury is to 
water as 14020 to iooo, and as it is the heavieft of all fluids, 
it is aho the coldeft, and when heated the hotteft : of the va¬ 
rious ores, in which mercury is found, cinnabar is the richeft 
and mo ft valuable, which is extremely heavy, and of a bright 
and beautiful red colour : native cinnabar is principally found 
in the mines ol Friuli, belonging to the Venetians, in Italy, 
and fome others in Spain, Hungary, and the Eaft Indies : 
quick fiver is alfo found /ometimes in its pure and fluid ftate 
looged in cavities of hard ftones in the cinnabar mines, and 
t e purer ores are chiefly compofed of cinnabar in ftnall quan- 
tines, mixed with various other fubftances : the ancients all 
eheemed quickfilver a poifon, nor was it brought into internal 
nfe till about two hundred and twenty years ago, which was 
hilt occalioned by the fhepherds, who ventured to give it their 
bleep to kill worms, and as they received no hurt by it it 
was foon concluded, that men might take it fafely : in time 
the diggers in the mines, when they found it crude, fwal- 
iowed it in vaft quantities, in order to fell it privately, when 
they had voided it by ftool : but too free a ufe of fo powerful 
a medicine cannot be always without danger : the miners 
leJdon1 follow their occupation above three or four years, and 
then die in a moft miferable condition; and the artificers 
who have much dealing in it, are generally feized with pa- 
ralytick diforders : however, under proper regulation, it is 
a moft excellent medicine. Bill's Materia Medica. 

Mercury is very improperly called a metal, for though it 
has weight and fimilarity of parts, it is neither diffolvablt by 
, te ; n ] a J !?, b e nor hxed * it leems to conftitute a particular 
c ajS °* ail d is rather the mother or bafts of all metals 

than a metal itfelf: mercury is of conftderable ufe in gilding’ 
making looking-glaflbs, in refining gold, and various oth?r 
mechanical operations befides medicine. Chambers 

Cinnabar maketh a beautiful purple like unto a red role • 
the beft was wont to be made in Libia of brimftone and quick- 

J Uvir burnt ' Peacham on Drawing. 
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Qui'cksiIvered. adj. [from quickfilver .] Overlaid •, 

quickfilver. v \ 

Metal is more difficult to polilh than gQf s and : , 

wards very apt to be fpoiled by tarnifhing, and refleflJ „ , r ' 
much light as giafs quickfilvcred over does : I would prone j 
to uie mlbead of the metal a giafs ground concave on the f 
lide, and as much convex on the backllde, and quidflT', 
over on the convex fide. Ncmtl,,', nt- 

SJUIIDAM. [ Latin. J Somebody. A * O pilch , 

For envy of fo many worthy quidams, which ca'ch at th 
garland, which to you alone is-due, you will be perfinded 
pluck outof the hateful darknefs thofe fo many excellent* n l ° 
of yours, which lie hid, and bring them forth to er^i 

hght. S^eB 

QuBddany. n.f [1 cydonium , cydoniatum, Lat. quidden, 
a quince.], Marmalade 5 confedion of quinces made 
fugar. ' ica 

QuBddit. n. f [corrupted from quidlibet , I,at. or f ro 
que dit , Fr.J A fubtilty ; an equivocation. A lqvv won! 

Why may not that be the fkull of a lawyer ? where be V 
quiddits now ? his quillets ? his cafes ? and his tricks ? c l? 
QuBddi'iy. n. f [quidditas, low Latin.] ’ mk ' 

1 ' Micnce j tb#at . ls a Proper anfwer to the queftion. amd 
eft r a icholafr.ck term. “ 

He could reduce all things to ads. 

Anti knew their natures and abftrads, 

W here entity and quiddity , 

The ghofts of defuna bodies fly. Hudibras t\ 

2 . A trifling nicety; a cavil ; a captious queftion, 

Mifnomer in our laws, and other quiddities , I leave to tb. 
profefiors of law Camden’s Remams 

Qyt'ESCENCE. n.f [from quicfco, Lat.] Reft; repofe 

Whether the earth move or reft, I undertake not to deter- 
mme . my work is to prove, that the common inducement to 

the belief of its qmejcence , the teftimony of fenfe, is vvealc 

and frivolous. f •>,, 0 

r\ / y r- . r. ^ Cj lanvill s Scet>i 

Quie scent, aaj. [qwefcetis, Latin.] Refting; not beiiio in 

motion ; not movent; lying at repofe. a 

Though the earth move, its motion muft needs be as in 
f “ as '} ^ er l lUeJcmt. Gla,wilt’s Scepf. 

. 1 rl g ht / rom Whence the motion of the body be- 
ginneth, is the aclive or moving fide; but the finifter is the 
weaker or more qmefeent fide. Brown’s Klgar Ermas 

Sight takes in at a greater diftance and mo?e variety a i 
once, comprehending alio qmefeent objects, which kcann» 

d “ • r Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Jf it be in fome part movent, and in fome part qmefeent, 
it mult needs be a curve line, and fo no radius. Grew 

Preffion or motion cannot he propagated in a fluid in right 
lmes beyond an obftacle which flops part of the motion, but 
will bend and fpread every way into the quiefeent medium, 

nm pV'TT obftacle - t Optuh. 

QU1LI. adj. [quiet, Fr. quietus, Latin.] 

1. Still ; free from difturbance. 

Breaking off the end for want of breath, 

And flyding foft, as down to fleep her laid, 

She ended all her woe in quiet death. Fa. Queen. 

This life is beft, ^ 

If quiet life is beft ; fweeter to you, 

Tha t have a fharper known. Shaiefp. Cymbelim. 

2. reaceable j not turbulent ; not offenftve ; mild. 

Let it be in the ornament of a meek and W fpirit. 1 Pet. 

3. Still; not in motion. 

They laid wait for him, and were quiet all the night. 

4. Smooth - } not ruffled. Judges xvl.l. 

Happy is your grace. 

That can tranflate the ftubbornefs of fortune 
Into fo quiet and fo lweet a ftyle. Shakefp. 

Qur et. n.f [qi.tes, Lat.] Reft; repofe; tranquillity; free- 
d °!^, difturbance ; peace ; fecurity. 

whey came into Laifti unto a people that were a t quiet 
anmecum. • Judges xv iii. 27. 

1 here hx d their arms, and there renew’d their name. 

And there in quiet rules. Dry den's Mneis. 

Indulgent quiet, pow’r ferene. 

Mother of joy and love. Hughes. 

I o Quiet, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 1 o calm ; to lull ; to pacify; to put to reft. 

. Tbe lovveft de g ree faith, that can quiet the foul of man, 

n? conviai °n th at God is placable. Forbes. 

2. To ftill. 

Putting together the ideas of moving or quieting corporeal 

motion, joined to fubftance, we have the idea of an imma¬ 
terial fpint. Lukgt 

Quieter, n.f [from quiet.] The perfen or thing that quiets. 
Qui'etism. n. f [from quiet.] & 1 

What is called by the poets apathy or di/paffion, by the 
ceptic o indifturbance, by the Molinifts quietifn, by common 
men peace of conlcience, feems all to mean but preat tran- 
quility of mind. Tem pl e . 

QuBjetly. 
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QuBetly. adv. [from quiet.] 

Calmly : without violent emotion. 

Let no man for his own poverty become more oppreffing 
in his bargain, but quietly, modeftly and patiently recommend 
his eftate to God, and leave the fuccefs to him. Taylor. 
Peaceably ; without offence. 

Although the rebels had behaved themfelves quietly and 
modeftly by the way as they went; yet they doubted that 
would but make them more hungry to fall upon the fpoiHn 
the end. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3 At reft ; without agitation. 

Of Be tness, n. f. [from quiet.] 

1. Coolnefs of temper. 

This cruel quietnefs neither returning to miflike nor pro¬ 
ceeding to favour; gracious, but gracious ftill after one 
manner. Sidney, b. ii« 

That which we move for our better inftrueftion fake, 
turneth into anger and choler in them ; they grow altogether 
out of quietnefs with it ; they anfvver fumingly. Hooker. 

2. Peace ; tranquillity. 

Stop effulion of our chriftian blood, 

And ’ftablifti quietnefs on ev’ry fide. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
What miferies have both nations avoided, and what quiet¬ 
nefs and fecurity attained by their peaceable union?. Hayward. 

3. Stilnefs; calmnefs. 

QuBetsome. adj. [from quiet.] Calm; ftill; undifturb.ed. 
Not in ufe. 

Let the night be calm and quietfome , 

Without tempeftuous ftorms or fad affray. Spen r er. 

QuBetude. n.J. [quietude, Fr. from quiet.] Reft; repofe; 
tranquillity. Not in common ufe. 

From the equal biftribution of the phlegmatick humour, 
the proper allay of fervent blood, will flow a future quietude 
and ferenitude in the affections. Wotton on Education. 

Quill, n.f. 

1. The hard and ftrong feather of the wing, of which pens are 
made. 

Birds have three other hard fubftances proper to them ; 
the bill, which is of a like matter with the teeth, the fhell 
of the egg, and their quills. Bacon's Nat. Hfory. 

2. The inftrument of writing. 

I will only touch the duke’s own deportment in that ifland, 
the proper fubjedt of my quill. IVotton s Buckingham. 

Thofe lives they fail’d to refeue by their (kill. 

Their mufe would make immortal with her quill. 

From him whofe quills ftand quiver’d at his ear, 

To him that notches fticks at Weftminfter. 

3. Prick or dart of a porcupine. 

Near thefe was the black prince of Monomotapa, by whofe 
fide was feen the quill darting porcupine. Arbuth. and Pope. 

4. Reed on which weavers wind their threads. 

The prefumptuous damfel rafhly dar’d 
The goddefs’ felf to challenge to the field. 

And to compare with her in curious fkill. 

Of works with loom, with needle, and with quill. Spenfer. 

5. The inftrument with which muficians ftrike their firings. 

His flying fingers and harmonious quill 
Strike fev’n diftinguifh’d notes, and fev’n at once they fill. 

Dry den's /.Eneis. 

Qpi llet. n.f. [quidubet, Lat.J Subtilty; nicety; fraudu¬ 
lent diftindtion. 

1 Why may not that be the fkull of a lawyer ? where be his 
quiddits now ? his quillets ? his cafes ? and his tricks ? Shak. 

A great foul weighs in the fcale of reafon, what it is to 
judge of, rather than dwell with too fcrupulous a diligence 
upon little quillets and niceties. Dkh. 

Ply her with love letters and billets, S 

And bait them well for quirks and quillets. Hudibras. 

Quilt. n.J. [couette,Fr. kulcht, Dutch; culcita, culcitra, Lat ] 

A cover made by Hitching one cloth over another with fome 
foft fubftance between them. 

Pf tilts of roles and fpices are nothing fo helpful, as to take 
a cake of new bread, and bedew it with a little fack. Bacon. 

In bom tables, the beds were covered with magnificent 
amongft the richer fort. Arbuthnot °on Coins. 

She on the quilt finks with becomino- woe 
Wrapt in a gown, for ficknefs and forlhow.’ Pobe 

ToQ & ILV -Z? [ fr , om Ae noun.] To flitch one cloth upon 

another with fomething foft between them. ^ 

The fharp fteel arriving forcibly 
On his horfe neck before the quilted fell 
Then from the head the body fondred quite. Fairy S>ueen 
A bag qutited with bran is very good, but it drieftl too' 

Emelins for the ftrife prepf Zf 
Strip’d of his quilted coat, his body bares 

Compos’d of mighty bone. ’ Dryden's AEneis. 

A chair was ready, 

So quilted, that he lay at cafe reclin’d. n ^ 

Mayn’t I my rop'e ? it galls my Aeck. 

Qin NARY. ad), [qumarius, Lat.J Confiding of Al 

1 his qmnary number of elements ought to have been re. 
mined to the generality of animals and vegetables. Boyle. 


Garth. 

Pope. 


Quince, n.f. [coin, Fr. auidclen , German.j 
1 i The tree. 

The quince tree is of a low 1 ftature ; the branches are 
diffufed and crooked ; the flower and fruit is like that of the 
pear treee; but, however cultivated, the fruit is four arid 
aftringent, and is covered with a kind of down : of this the 
fpecies are fix; Miller. 

2 . The fruit. 

They call for dates and quinces in the paftry. Shakefp, 
A quince , in token of fruitfulnefs, by the laws of Solon, 
was given to the brides of Athens upon the day of their 
marriage. Peacham on Drawing ; 

To Quinch. v. n. [this word feems to be the lame with queecb, 
winch and queck. ] To ftir ; to flounce as in refentment or pain. 

Bellow all my foldiers in fuch fort as I have, that no part 
of all that realm fhall be able to dare to quinch; Spenfer. 
QuincUncial. adj. [from quincunx.'] Having the form of a 
quincunx. 

Of a pentagonal or qiiincuncial difpofition, Sir Thomas 
Brown produces feveral examples in his difeourfe about the 
quincunx. Ray on the Creation. 

gUTNCUNX. n.f [Latin.] 

Gjfncunx order is a plantation of trees, difpofed originally 
in a fquare, confiding of five trees, one at each corner, and 
a fifth in the middle, which difpofition, repeated again and 
again, forms a regular grove, wood or wildernefs ; arid, when 
viewed by an angle of the fquare or paralellogram, prefents 
equal or parallel alleys. 

Brown produces feveral examples in his difeourfe about the 
quincunx. , Ray on the Creation. 

He whofe light’ning pierc’d th’ Iberian lines, 

Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my vines. Pope; 
FLU1 NdjUAGE SId/1A. [Latin.] Quinquagefima funday, fo 
called becaufe it is the fiftieth day before Eafter, reckoned 
by whole numbers ; flirove funday. Difib 

Qutnqua'ngular. adj. [quinque and angulus, Lat.] Having 
five corners* 

Each talus, environed with a cruft, conforming itfelf to 
the lides of the talus, is of a figure quinquangular. TVoodvj. 

Exactly round, cidinatcly quinquangular, or having the fides 
parallel. , _ Move's Antidote againf Aiheifm. 

Quin qua r ti cular. adj. [quinque arid articulus, Lat.J Con- 
fifting of five articles. 

i hey have given an end to the quinquariicular controverfy, 
for none have iince undertaken to fay more. S'underfon. 

Qp Bn que fid. adj. [quinque and fn do, Lat.] Cloven in five.* 
Quinquefo liated. adj. [quinque and folium, Lat.] Having 

five leaves. 0 

Qq'nque'nnial. adj. [quinquennis, Lat.] LafW five wears ; 
happening once in five years. ° 

QpBxSY. n.f. [corrupted from fquinancy. ] A tumid inflam- 
mation m tne throat, vvhich fometimes produces fufrocation. 

1 he throttling quinjey ’tis my ftar appoints, 

And rheumatilins i fond to rack the joints. Drydrn. 

Oreat heat and cold, fucceeding one another, occalion 
pleur.lies and qmnftes Arbuthnot on Air. 

Quint, n.f. [quint, Fr.] A fet of five. 

For ftate has made a quint 

Of generals he’s lifted in’t. Hudibmc * ;;; 

^See^iNTi^ Fr - ] A P ° ft Wkh * timing top! 

My better parts 

Are all thrown down j and that, which here Hands ud 
J s but a quintain, a mere Jifelels block c/ 1 r 

QUINTE^ENeE. ,/ iqut nta fTC, Lat.J ^ 
l. A fifth being. J 

From their grofs matter Ihe abftracts the forms 
And draws a kind of quinteffence from things. ’ Davits 
The ethereal qumtejjcnce of heav’n 
Flew upward, fpirited with various forms. 

That rowl d orbicular, and turn’d to liars. Milton 

They made fire, air, earth, and water to he tV ! 

2 ' fmall quanfityj 0rn ^ 

Who can in memory, or wit, or will, Hamht ' 

Ur T a1 ^ or fire, or earth, or water find ? 

Th P hat a 0211 draw > with all his fkill 

The quinteffence of thefe out of the mind n • 

For I am a very dead thing, * Davies. 

In whom love wrought new aichymv, 
ror by his art he did exprefs 
A quinteffence even from nothininefs. 

Mom dull privations and lean emptinefs n 

parate the quintljfnce of wlnl ‘ ° C ° ld5 teaches to ^ 

z&taXL ™' Go R and %ht^ 

Sprung from th^de^’ -rr n 

U t.uton s raraclife Lofl , b. vii. 

When 
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QU I 


Vv hen the fupreme faculties move regularly, the inferior 
paffions and affedlions following, there arifes a ferenity and 
complacency upon the whole foul, infinitely beyond the greateft 
bodily pleafures, the higheft quintejjence and elixir of worldly 
delights. South's Sermons. 

quintessential, adj. [from quintejfcnce .] Confifting of 
quinteflence. 

Venturous affertions as would have puzzled the authors to 
have made them good, fpecially confidering that there is no¬ 
thing contrary to the quintejfential matter and circular figure 
of the heavens ; fo neither is there to the light thereof. Hakeiv. 

QuFntin. n. f. [I know not whence derived ; Minjbew de¬ 
duces it from quintus , Lat. and calls it a game celebrated 
every fifth year; palus quintanus , Lat. Ainf. quint aine, Fr.] 
An upright poll, on the top of which a crofs poft turned 
upon a pin, at one end of the crofs poft was a broad board, 
and at the other a heavy fand bag; the play was to ride 
againft the broad end with a lance, and pafs by before the fand 
bag coming round, fhould ftrike the tilter on the back. 

At quintin he. 

In honour of his bridaltee, 

Hath challeng’d either wide countee ; 

Come cut and long tail, for there be 
Six batchelors as bold as he, 

Adjuting to his company. 

And each one hath his livery. Benj. Johnfon. 

Quintuple, n.f [quintuple, Lat.] Fivefold. 

In the country, the greateft proportion of mortality, one 
hundred and fifty-fix, is above quintuple unto twenty-eight the 
leaft. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Quip, n.f [derived, by the etymologifts, fro m whip.] A 
ftiarp jeft ; a taunt; a larcafm. 

Notwithftanding all her fudden quips , 

The leaft whereof would quell a lover’s hope. 

Yet, fpaniel like, the more fhe fpurns my love. 

The more it grows, and fawneth on her ftill. Shakefp . 

If I fent him word his beard was not well cut, he would 
fend me word, he cut it to pleafe himfelf: this is called the 
quip modeft. Shakefp. As Tou Like it. 

Nymph bring with thee 
Jeft and youthful jollity, 

Equips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed fmiles. Milton . 

To Quip. v. a. Totally with bitter farcafms. Ainfworth. 

QUIRE, n.f [ choeur , Fr. choro, Italian.] 

1. A body of fingers ; a chorus. 

The trees did bud and early bloffoms bore. 

And all the quire of birds did fweetly fing, 

And told that garden’s pleafures in their caroling. 

Myfelf have lim’d a bufh for her, 

And plac’d a quire of fuch enticing birds. 

That fhe will light to liften to their lays. 

At thy nativity a glorious quire 
Of ano;els in the fields of Bethlehem funs 
To fhepherds watching at their folds by night, 

And told them the Mefliah now was born. 

I may worfhip thee 

For ay, with temples vow’d and virgin quires. 

As in beauty fhe furpafs’d the quire. 

So nobler than the reft was her attire. 

2. The part of the church where the fervice is fang. 

I am all on fire, 

Not all the buckets in a country quire 
Shall quench my rage. 

Some run for buckets to the hallow’d quire , 

Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play. Dryden. 

The fox obfeene to gaping tombs retires. 

And wolves with howling fill the facred quires. Pope . 

3. [ Cahier, Fr.] A bundle of paper confifting of twenty-four 
fhccts. 

To Quire, v. n. [from the noun.] To fing in concert. 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft. 

But in his motion like an angel fings. 

Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubims. Shakefp . 

My throat of war be turn’d 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin’s voice 
That babies lulls afleep. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Qui'rister. n.f [from quire.] Chorifter ; one who fings 
in concert, generally in divine fervice. 

'Fhe coy quirijiers , that lodge within, 

Are prodigal of harmony. Thomfon's Spring. 

Quirk., n.f [of this word I can find no rational derivation.] 

1. Quick ftroke ; fharp fit. 

I’ve felt fo many quirks of joy and grief. 

That the firft face of neither on the ftart. 

Can woman me unto’t. Shakefp, 

2. Smart taunt. 

Some kind of men quarrel purpofely on others to tafte their 
valour ; belike, this is a man of that quirk. Shakefp. 

I may chance to have fome odd quirks and remnants of wit 
broken on me. Shakefp. 


Fa. £ht. 


Shakefp . 


Milton. 6. 
Milton. 
Dryden. 


Cleaveland. 


Conceits, puns, quirks or quibbles, jefts and repartees 
may agreeably entertain, but have no place in the fearch after 
truth. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind 

3. Subtilty ; nicety ; artful diftin£Hon. 

Moft fortunately he hath atchiev’d a maid, 

That paragons defeription and wild fame, 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. Shakefb 
Let a lawyer tell them he has fpied fome defefl in an en¬ 
tail ; how folicitous are they to repair that error, and leave 
nothing to the mercy of a law quirk ? Decay of Pi e u, 

Ply her with love letters and billets. 

And bait them well for quirks and quillets. Hudibras 
There are a thoufand quirks to avoid the ftroke of the 

law. _ L’EJlranges Fables, 

4. Loofe light tune. 

Now the chappel’s filver bell you hear, 

That fummons you to all the pride of pray’r; 

Light quirks of mufick, broken and uneven. Pope. 

To Quit. v. a. part. paff. quit ; pret. I have quit or quitted. 
[quiter , Fr. quitare , Italian ; quitar , Spanifh.] 

1. To dilcharge an obligation; to make even. 

We will be quit of thine oath, which thou haft made us 

to fwear. J 0 f. ii. 20. 

By this a&, old tyrant, 

I fhall be quit with thee ; while I was virtuous, 

I was a ftranger to thy blood, but now 

Sure thou wilt love me for this horrid crime. Denham. 

To John I ow’d great obligation ; 

But John, unhappily, thought fit 
To publifh it to all the nation ; 

Sure John and I are more than quit. Prior. 

2. To fet free. 

Thou art quit from a thoufand calamities; therefore let 
thy joy, which fhould be as great for thy freedom from them, 
as is thy fadnefs when thou feeleft any of them, do the fame 
cure upon thy dilcontent. Taylor. 

Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much : bent rather how I may be quit 
Faireft and eafieft of this cumb’rous charge. Milton. 

To quit you wholly of this fear, you have already looked 
death in the face ; what have you found fo terrible in it. 

Wake . 

3. To carry through ; to difeharge ; to perform. 

Never worthy prince a day did quit 
With greater hazard, and with more renown. Daniel. 

4. To clear himfelf of an affair. 

Samfon hath quit himfelf 
Like Samfon, and heroickly hath finilh’d 
A life heroick, on his enemies 

Fully reveng’d hath left them years of mourning. Milton . 

5. To repay ; to requite. 

He fair the knight faluted, louting low. 

Who fair him quitted , as that courteous was. Fa. fjueen. 

Enkindle all the fparks of nature. 

To quit this horrid a£l. Shakefp. King Lear, 

To vacate obligations. 

For our reward, 

All our debts are paid ; dangers of law, 

Adlions, decrees, judgments againft us quitted. B. John/. 
One ftep higher 

Would fet me higheft, and in a moment quit 

The debt immenfe of endlefs gratitude. Milton. 

7. To pay any obligation ; to clear a debt; to be tantamount. 

They both did fail of their purpofe, and got not fo much 
as to quit their charges; becaUfe truth, which is the fecretof 
the moft high God, whofe proper handy-work all things are, 
cannot be compaffed with that wit and thofe fenfes which are 
our own. Hooker, b. i. 

Far other plaints, tears and laments 
The time, the place, and our eftates require, 

Think on thy fins, which man’s old foeprefents 
Before that judge that quits each foul his hire. Fairfax. 
Does not the air feed the flame ? and does not the flame 
at the fame time warm and enlighten the air ? and does not 
the earth quit fcores with all the elements in the noble fruits 
that iffue from it. South's Sermons, 

Still I fhall hear, and never quit the fcore, 

Stunn’d with hoarfe Codrus’ Thefeid o’er and o’er. Dryd. 
Iron works ought to be confined to certain places, where 
there is no conveyance for timber to places of vent, fo as to 
quit the coft of the carriage. Temple's Mifcellanies. 

8. [Contrailed from acquit.] Toabfolve; to acquit. 

Nor further feek what their offences be, 

Guiltlefs I quit , guilty I fet them free. Fairfax. 

9. To abandon; to forfake. 

Their father. 

Then old and fond of iffue, took fuch forrow, 

1 hat he quit being. Shakefp. Cymbehne. 

Honours are promis’d 

To all will quit ’em ; and rewards propos’d 

Even to flaves that can detect their courfes. Benj. Johnfon. 

1 Such 
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QUO 

Such variety of arguments only diffract the underffanding, 
fuch a fuperfleial way of examining is to quit truth for ap¬ 
pearance, only to ferve our vanity. Locke. 

jo. To reiign ; to give up. 

The prince, renown’d in bounty as in arms. 

With pity faw the ill-conceal’d diftrefs, 

Quitted his title to Campafpe’s charms. 

And gave the fair one to the friend’s embrace. Prior. 

Quitch or ass. n.f. [cpice, Saxon.] Dog grafs. 

They are the beft corn to grow on grounds fubjedt to 
quitchgrdfs or other weeds. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Quite, adv. [this is derived, by the etymologifts, from quitte, 
difeharged, free, Fr. which however at firft appearance un¬ 
likely is much favoured by the original ufeof the word, which 
was, in this combination, quite and clean ; that is, with a 
clean riddance : its prefent fignification was gradually intro¬ 
duced.] Completely; perfectly. 

Thofe latter exclude not the former quite and clean as un- 
r.ecefFary. Hokcr , b. i. 

He hath fold us, and quite devoured our money. Gen. xxxi. 
If fome foreign ideas will offer themfelves, rejedl them, 
and hinder them from running away with our thoughts quite 
from the fubjeeft in hand. Locke. 

The fame adlions may be aimed at different ends, and arife 
from quite contrary principles. Addifon's Spectator. 

Qui'trent. n.f. [quit and rent.] Small rent referved. 

Such a tax would be infenfible, and pafs but as a fmall 
quitrent, which every one would be content to pay towards 
the guard of the feas.^ Temple's Mifcellanies. 

My old rnafter, a little before his death, wifned him joy 
of the eftate which was falling to him, defiring him only to 
pay the gifts of charity he had left as quitrents upon the 
eftate. Addifon's Spectator , N c 517. 

Quits, inter], [from quit. ] An exclamation ufed when any 
thing is repayed and the parties become even. 

Quittance, n.f. [quitance,Yr.] 

1. Difeharge from a debt or obligation ; an acquitance. 

Now I am rememb’red, he fcorn’d at me ! 

But that’s all one ; omittance is no quittance. Shakefp. 

2. Recompence; return ; repayment. 

Mine eyes faw him in bloody ftate. 

Rend’ring faint quittance , wearied and outbreath’d, 

To Henry Monmouth. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Plutus, the god of gold, 

Is but his fteward ; no meed but he repays 
Sevenfold above itfelf; no gift to him 
But breeds the giver a return exceeding 

A1 >f ? { f uifnce. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

We fhall forget the office of our hand. 

Sooner than quittance of defert and merit. Shnkpfb 

To Quittance, v. a. [from the noun.l To repay ■ to re- 
compenfe. A word not uied. “ ' J 

Embrace me then this opportunity. 

As fitting beft to quittance their deceit. ShakeC-h 

Qui'tter. n.f. ona/cejp. 

1. A deliverer. r . 

2. Scoria of tin. Xmfworth 

Qui'tterbone. n.f. Amfimrtb. 

fmltethone is a hard round fwelling upon the coronet, be- 
ttveen the heel and the quarter, and grows rnoft commonly 
on the infide of the foot. • , ffj 

QUI'VKR. n.f [this word feems to be corrupted 
Fr. or cover.] A cafe for arrows. 5 

As Dianne hunted on a day, 

She chanc d to come where Cupid lay. 

His quiver by his head, 

One of his fhafts fhe ftole awav. 

And one of hers did dole convey 
Into the other’s flead ; 

With that love wounded my love’s heart, 

Lut Dianne beafts with Cupid’s dart. c 

Diana s nymphs would be arrayed in white, their arms and 
Ihouldcts naked, bows m their hands, and quivers by their 

Her founding quiver on her ftouldeQlT “ 

(Jne hand a dart, and one a bow funnlv’d 5 n ■ 1 

Quiver, adj. Nimble; adlive. ^ ’ Dryden. 

I here was a little quiver fellow and bp 

Ate r d hc -*^tisxr T® 

J . 1 o quake ; to play with a tremulous motion. 

1 he birds chaunt melody on every bufh, 

I be green leaves quiver with the coolina wind Uni- A 
O’er the pommel caft the knight, * Shah ^ 

Forward he flew and pitching on his head, 
h J'A f’ d Wlth hls feet, and lay for dead r> / 

A H | lf f V f ha 1 t . a /F rin g bis furious foul broke loofe 
And left the limbs ftill quivering on the ground 

Euryd.ee with qMin g voief he mourn'd M 

And Ltoers banks Eurydice'return’d. ’ > cr - • • 

Dancing fun beams on the waters play’d, J ' 

And verdant alders form’d a quivY,,,] aide. Pope _ 


QUO 


Pope. 


• ^ 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze. 

2. To fhiver; to fhudder. 

Zelmane would have put to her helping hand, but fhe was 
taken with fuch a quiverings that fhe thought it more wifdom 
to lean herfelf to a tree and look on. Sidney y b. ii. 

QuFvered. adj. [from quiver.] 

1. Furnifhed with a quiver. 

’Tis chaftity. 

She that has that, is clad in compleat fteel. 

And like a quiver'd nymph with arrows keen. 

May trace huge forefts and unharbour’d heaths. 

Infamous hills, and perilous Tandy wilds. Milton. 

2. Sheathed as in a quiver. 

From him whofe quills ftand quivered at his ear. 

To him who notches flicks at Weftminfter. * Pope. 
To Quob. v. n. [a. low word.] To move as the embrio does 
in the womb ; to move as the heart does when throbbing. 
IJCyDIABET'. n.f. [Latin.] A nice point; a fubtilty. 

He who reading on the heart. 

When all his quodlibets of art 
Could not expound its pulfe and heat. 

Swore, he had never felt it beat. Prior. 

Quodlibeta^ian. n.f. [quodlibet^Lat.] One who talks or 
difputes on any fiibjedl. Di£f. 

Quodlibe'tical. adj. [ quodlibet , Lat.] Not reftrained to a 
particular fubjeeft : in the fchools thefes or problems, anciently 
propofed to be debated for curiofity or entertainment, were 
fo called. Diff» 

Quoif. n.f. [coijfe y Fr.] 

1. Any cap with which the head is covered. See Coif. 

Hence thou fickly quoif 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head. 

Which princes, flefh’d with conqueft, aim to hit. Shakefp, 

2. The cap of a ferjeant at law. 

To Quoif. v. a. [caeff 'er, Fr.] To cap ; to drefs with a head- 

drefs. 

She is always quoiffed with the head of an / elephant, to 
fhow that this animal is the breed of that country. Addifon . 

QuoFffure. n. f \_coeffure y Fr.] Head-drefs. 

The lady in the next medal is very particular in her 
quoiffure. Addifon on Ancient Medals, 

Quoil. n.f. See Coil. 

Quoin, n.f [coin, Fr.] 

1. Corner. 

A fudden tempeft from the defert flew 
With horrid wings, and thundered as it blew. 

Then whirling round, the quoins together ftrook. Sandys . 
Build brick houfes with ftrong and firm quoins or columns 
at each end. _ Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

2. An inftrument for raifing warlike engines. Ainfworth. 

Quoit, n.f. [ coete , Dutch.] 

1. Something thrown to a great diftance to a certain point. 

He plays at quoits well. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

vv hen. he played at quoits , he was allowed his breeches 

a ,p, j C k* n § s ‘ . Ar but knot and Pope. 

2. 1 he difeus of the ancients is fometimes called in Englifh 
quojt, but improperly; the game of quoits is a game of fkill; 
the difeus was only a trial of ftrength, as among us to throw 
the hammer. 

To Quoit, v.n. [from the noun.] To throw quoits; to play 
at quoits. Dryden ufes it to throw the difeus. See the noun 
Noble youths for mafterfhip fhould ftrive 

^ r T° to ru n, and fteeds and chariots drive Drvden 

To Quoit, v. a. To throw. y 

mafn.JM d r7 n ,’ h T 1 H Ph • lik l a ftove -g roat billing- Shak. 

word n *J Havin g been formerly. A ludicrous 

This is the quondam : king, let’s feize upon him: Shakefp. 

*yr hat ! anc ^ s and lordfhips for their owner knov# J 
My quondam barber, but his worfhip now. Drtden 

Quook. preterite of quake. Obfolete. 1 '* 

Freely up thofe royal fpoils he took, 
a * the lion’s fkin he m\v quook o. r 

[ Lati . n -J A bench of juftices ; fuch fJm'. 
ber of any officers as is fufficient to do bufmefs. 

of rt,, WCre ^ P u- rCel of mummer s» and being himfelf one 

?he MiddlT m F S ° Wn , countr y> he wondered that none of 
the Middlefex juftices took care to lay fome of them by the 

■ ! “i i f 

CAota'tion. n.f [horn quote.] Add, f on - 

1 ' op c l uot ‘ n g > citation. 

" ^ * illuftration. 

writers, cannot doubt how little r ed the . cltatlons of 

where the originals are wanting. ^ quotaUom dePer ''e, 

Back’dffif dklS - tr ° pe . s ’ and preach’d up patience 

back d^hisopmion with ’ Prhr 

To QUOTE. 
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QUO 

To QUOTE, v. a. [ quoter , Fr.J To cite an authour or paf- 
fage of an authour ; to adduce by way of authority or illus¬ 
tration the words of another. 

The fecond chapter to the Romans is here quoted only to 
paint the margent. . JVhitgfte. 

St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this faying. Stiltingjl. 

He changed his mind, lay the papers, and quote for it 
Melchior Adams and Hofpinian. Atterbury. 

He quoted texts right upon our Saviour, though he ex¬ 
pounded them wrong.. Atterbury. 

He will, in the middle of a feftion, quote paflages out of 
Plato and Pindar. . Swift’s Mfcellanies. 

QuoTer. n, f. [from quote.] Citer; he that quotes. 

I propofed this paffage entire, to take off the difguife which 
its quoter put upon it. _ _ Atterbury. 

Quoth, veib. imperfeSf . [this is only part of cpo^an, Saxon, 
retained in Englifti, and is now only ufed in ludicrous 
language. It is ufed by Sidney irregularly in the fecond 

perfon.J Quoth /, fay I or faid I • quoth he, fays he or 
faid he. 

Enjoying quoth you. Sidney, b. ii. 

Shall we, quoth he, fo bafely brook 

This paltry afs. Hudibras. 


' Q.U O 

Quoti'dian .adj. [quotidien, Fr. quotidianus, Latin.] Daily, 
happening every day. 

Quotidian things, and equidiftant hence 
Shut in for man in one circumference. Donne 

Nor was this a fhort fit of fhaking, as an ague, but a 
quotidian fever, always increafing to higher inflammation. 

-A. i ng Charles . 

QuotFdian. n. f. [ febris quot'uliana , Lat.J A quotidian 
fever ; a fever which returns every day. 

If I could meet that fancy monger, I would give him fome 
good counfel; for he feems to have the quotidian of love, 

f-s. . . Shakefpeare. 

Quo'tient. n. f [quotient, Fr. quoties, Latin.] 

In arithmetick, quotient is the number produced by the di- 
vifion of the two given numbers the one by the other. Cocker 
To make all the fteps belonging to the fame pair of flairs 
of an equal height, they conlider the height of the room in 
feet and inches, and multiply the feet by twelve, whofe pro- 
du£l, with the number of odd inches, gives the fum of the 
whole height in inches, which fum they divide by the number 
of fteps they intend to have in that height, and the quotient 
fhall be the number of inches and parts that each ftep fhall 
be high. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercife . 
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Is called the canine letter, becaufe it is uttered with 
fome refemblance to the growl or fnarl of a cur i 
it has one conftant found in Englifh, fuch as it 

9 ha^ in other languages j as red, rofe, more, mu- 
riatick: in words derived from the Greek, it is 
followed by an h, rhapfody: r is never mute, unlefs the fe¬ 
cond r may be accounted mute, where two rr are ufed ; as 
myrrh. 

1 o Ra bate. v. n. [?abattie, Fr.J In falconry, to recover a 
hawk to the fill again. ' Ainfworth. 

10 Rabbet, v. a. [rabatre, raboter, Fr.] To pare down 
pieces of wood fo as to fit one another. 

The rabbet plane is to cut part of the upper edge of a 
board ftraight or iquare down, that the edge of another board 
cut down in the fame manner, may join into the fquare of 
the nrft ; and this lapping over of two boards is called 
rabbeting .. Moxon’s Mechanical Exerafks. 

The window frame hath every one of its lights rabbeted 
on its outfide about half an inch into the frame, and all thefe 
rabbets, but that on the ground-fell, are groved fquare. 

v / , TC , , Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifcs. 

Ra ' ebet ; n A ,[ from the A joint made by paring /wo 

pieces fo that they wrap over one another 

Having drove in the hooks, they fet the rabbets of the door 

R ;* n the ralbeti of the door-poft. Moxon’s Meehan. Exer. 

Ra'bbin. \ ”■ A d ° a ° r among the Jews. 

The Hebrew rabbins fay, that nature hath given man for 

the pronouncing of all letters, the lips, the teefh, the tontnie 
the palate and throat. r / , ' ’ 

Be not ye called rabbi, for one is your mafteif et^Chrift 
and all ve are brethren. r/T 

Rabbit "n.f [ robbe , robbekin, Dutch 1 A fu'^' XX ! n - 8 ‘ 

lives on plants, and burrows in thTgmund. 7 that 

I Knew a wench married, as fhe went tn /v i r 

partly to fluff a rabbit. Sba /1 <T the S arden f °r 

a ' r r i , uoakejp. Taming of the Shrew 

A company of fcholars, o- 0 ina to catrh J 

with them which had not much wit and’ T*'** ° ne 

if he law any, he ihould be filent for fea- of r cl>ar p ’ that 

but he no fooncr efpied a comnanv of ° f ; ; fcan "g of 'hem ; 

aloud, ecce multi cuniculi ; which he^ had’if T b ' Jthe , cned 

the conies ran to their burrow and he h • °°T fa ,‘ d ’ but 

them for it, anfwercd, wlm .would have th" 8 *7 

rabbits underftood Latin ? ‘ -n bought that the 

OrSrieS'!’: to e your dlfhff *° mCr % 

Go bring the rabble here to this place f, cA 

Of thefe his feveral ravifhmonf, 1 , - Shake/p. 

away of men’s wives came in 11 ^ tla )' ln gs, and ftealing 
all tL rabble of Greciaf Tomerie! ^ ^ fabl «> »S 
T he better fort abhors Iburrili'ty ' Rale ‘S /} - 

And olten cenfures what the rabble like p r 

1 hat profane, atheiftical, epicurean ‘ /// Ro j common - 
whole nation fo rings of are L f rahhle -> whom the 
world. & aie not the wifcft m en in the 

M,bi " "“ 1 - r ™',fi:S 

In change of government, r ^ en s Preface to Cleomenes. 
get rabble rule their great o’pprefTors fate 
Do lov reignjuft.ee and revenge the ftate’ 

-tiis enpiium u— i. . c ware 
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The rabblcment houted, clap’d their chopt hands, and ut¬ 
tered a deal of ftinking breath. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

There will be always tyrants, murderers, thieves, traitors, 
and other of the fame rabb/ement. Camden’s Remains . 

Ra bid. adj. [fabidus, Lat.J Fierce j furious •, mad. 


Milton, 

Milton . 

Dryden. 
Dry den. 


‘ *- ^ ,. aL *J Ajcxeci iurious ■, mad. 

o*Ar-' I i? ET ’ r’-f ^ ^ nd oi ^ ma ^ er ordnance. Ainj'worth . 

KALE. n. f. [race, I r, from radice, Lat.J 

1. A family afeending. 

2. Family defeending. 

He in a moment will create 
Another world ; out of man, a race 
Of men innumerable, there to dwell. 

Male he created thee, but thy confort 
Female for race. 

High as the mother of the gods in place, 

And proud like her of an immortal race. 

Hence the long race of Alban fathers come. 

3. A generation ; a collective family. 

A race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

aSSESST* 

Inftead 

Of fpirits malign, a better race to brino- 
Into their vacant room. & 

In the races of mankind and families of the world, them 

~ of 'inh/ritanc/ Ve the ‘ eaft P retence have 

5 'ofgi„g:{" t ra y z degettgibre, Spanilh.J A root or fp/g 

6. A particular ftrength or taffe of win^ o^r a u ^ , 

any extraordinary natural force of intelledh 7 P ‘° 
Of gardens there may be forms wholly irregular t-W 
h a ve more beauty than of others • K g n 5 that ma 7 

feme extraordinary difpofitions of ^a ure mThe foat ^S 
great race of fancy or iudo-m^nf • ure . In the or fome 

Tm! ‘" 

I o deicube laces and games 
Or tilting furniture. 

8. Courfe on the feet. Milton. 

heartf fllght ° f many birds is ^an the w of any 

9. Progrefs; courfe. Bacon . 

am I ;fo:tvt g tLgrthem eX m.v M ma ^ «- 

to a headlong overthrow. ’ C ' ' b ° pt h ,s race till it came 
My race of glory run and r re Sidney. 

Their miniftry performed x f ftame ' 

The great liX of dav vC “ ^ We " run ' Hilton. 

Muc 1, o? 

xj 5 af f- re r Urn d ’ the race of aJory naft 

... s ,r^r-“ b ~- ’ 

the profecution LTof/’l/^^b ' S UnjU<1 in the a ggtelTor ; 
invade the ancient p^lny ^ defe " 3ant » 

now turned defendant • fli.ll !r firft a gg re(r ot, who is 
felf in defence ? ’ hjJI he f,t dow n, and not put him- 

reJfZl° f th!S W3r *“ Upon 'he lofs of Urbin, wh^Te' 

R pdzes° RSE ' Hor.e bred to JlZ 

tnflTi'S 1 ^ yho can talk on 


>e s 


Milton. 


OchJJiy. 


. “ " ’ A “ U ‘ SRf .*sr— h —- W.) Cluller, to Si 


R fembi E “f N T • '*•'/ "t'/nm rabbit] N “ * 4 - 

fentbly of mean people. d d 3 tl 'uiultuous af- 

Whofe like he 

But got his ready fteed and fart " 0t . l>ide ’' 

J ecu, and fart away ’g an ride. Fa. 


grapes. 

Clufter of eggs, or 

T) * d J 111 man y weeks 

KacemFferous. adi Brown’s Vulgar Errours 

clufters. ^ Latin!] Bearing 
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Ra'cer- n.f [from race.] Runner; one that contends in fpeed. 
His (tumbling founder’d jade can trot as high 
As any other pegafus can fly ; 

So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud. 

Than all the fwift-finn’d racers of the flood. Dor fet. 

A poet’s form (he plac’d before their eyes. 

And bade the nimblefl racer feize the prize. Pope : 

Ra'ciness. n.f. [from racy.] The quality of being racy. 
Rack. n. f. [ racke , Dutch, from racken, to dretch.] 

1. An engine to torture. 

Vex not his ghoft; O let him pafs ! he hates him 
That would, upon the rack of this rough world. 

Stretch him out longer. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Did ever any man upon the rack afflidl himfelf, becaufe he 
had received a crofs anfwer from his miftrefs. Taylor. 

Let them feel the whip, the (word, the fire, 

And in the tortures of the rack expire. Addifon. 

2. Torture; extreme pain. 

A fit of the done puts a king to the rack , and makes him 
as miferable as it does the meanefl fubjecl. Temple . 

A cool behaviour fets him on the rack, and is interpreted 
as an inftance of averfion or indifference. Addifon. 

3. Any inflrument by which extenflon is performed. 

Thefe bows, being fomewhat like the long bows in ufe 
amongft us, were bent only by a man’s immediate (Length, 
without the help of any bender or rack that are ufed to 
others. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

4. A diflaff; commonly a portable diftaff, from which they 
fpin by twirling a ball. 

The fifters turn the wheel. 

Empty the woolly rack , and fill the reel. Dryden. 

5. [Racke, Dutch, a track.] The clouds as they are driven by 
the wind. 

That, which is now a horfe, even with a thought 
The rack diflimns, and makes it indiflindt 
As water is in water. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

The great globe itfelf. 

Yea, all, which it inherit, (hall diflolve ; 

And, like this infubflantial pageant, faded. 

Leave not a rack behind. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

We often fee againft fome florm, 

A fllence in the heav’ns, the rack He and (fill. 

The bold winds fpeechlefs, and the orb below 
As hufh as death. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

The winds in the upper region, which move the clouds 
above, which we call the rack , and are not perceived below, 
pafs without noife. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

As wint’ry winds contending in the fky. 

With equal force of lungs their titles try ; 

They rage, they roar : the doubtful rack of heav’n 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv’n. Dryden. 

6. [bpacca, the occiput, Saxon ; racca, Iflandick, hinges or 
joints.] A neck of mutton cut for the table. 

7. A grate. 

8. A wooden grate in which hay is placed for cattle. 

Their bulls they fend to paftures far. 

Or hills, or feed them at full racks within. Mays Virgil. 
The bed way to feed cattle wdth it, is to put it in racks , 
becaufe of the great quantity they tread down. Mortimer. 
He bid the nimble hours 
Bring forth the deeds ; the nimble hours obey : 

From their full racks the gen’rous deeds retire. Addifon. 
q. Arrack ; a lpirituous liquor. See Arrack. 

To Rack. v. n. [from the noun.] To dream as clouds before 
the wind. 

Three glorious funs, each one a perfect fun. 

Not feparated with the racking clouds. 

But fever’d in a pale clear-fhining fky. Shakefp. 

To Rack. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To torment by the rack. 

Hold, O dreadful Sir, 

You will not rack an innocent old man. Dryden and Lee. 

2 . To torment; to harrafs. 

Th’ apodate angle, though in pain, 

Vaunting aloud, but rack'd with deep defpair. Milton. 

3. To harrafs by exadfion. 

The landlords there fhamefully rack their tenants, exa&ing 
of them, befides his covenants, what he pleafeth. Spenfer. 
The commons had thou rack'd ; the clergy’s bags 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions. Shakefp. 

He took poffeffion of his jud edate, 

Nor rack'd his tenants with increafe of rent. Dryden. 

4. To (crew ; to force to performance. 

They racking and dretching feripture further than by God 
was meant, are drawn into fundry inconveniencies. Hooker. 

The wifed among the heathens racked their wits, and cad 
about every way, managing every little argument to the ut- 
mod advantage. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

5. To dretch ; to extend. 

Nor have I money nor commodity 
To raife a prefent fum ; 

Try what my credit can in Venice do, 

That (hall be rack'd even to the uttermod. Shakefp. 
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6. To defecate ; to draw off from the lees. I know not whence 
this word is derived in this fenfe; rein , German, is clear 
pure, whence our word to rinfe ; this is perhaps of the fame 
race. 

It is common to draw wine or beer from the lees, which 
we call racking , whereby it will clarify much the fooner. 

Bacon. 

Some roll their cafk about the cellar to mix it with the 
lees, and, after a few days refettlement, rack it off. Mortim 
Rack-rent. n.f. [ rack and rent.] Rent raifed to the utter- 
mod. 

Have poor families been ruined by rack-rents , paid for the 
. lands of the church ? Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Rack-renter, n.f. [ rack and renter.] One who pays the 
uttermod rent. 

Though this be a quarter of his yearly income, and the 
publick tax takes away one hundred; yet this influences not 
the yearly rent of the land, which the rack-renter or under¬ 
tenant pays. Locke. 

Ra'cket. n.f. [of uncertain derivation ; M. Cafaubon derives 
it, after his cuflom, from pccyjcc, the dafh of fluctuation 
againd the (hore.j 

1. An irregular clattering noife. 

That the tennis court keeper knows better than I, it is a 
low ebb of linen with thee, when thou keeped not racket 
there. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. fi, 

2. A confufed talk, in burlefque language. 

Ambition hath removed her lodging, and lives the next 
door to faCtion, wffiere they keep fuch a racket , that the whole 
parifh is didurbed and every night in an uproar. Swift. 

3. [ Raquette , Fr.] The inflrument with which players flrike 
the ball. Whence perhaps all the other fenfes. 

When we have matcht our rackets to thefe balls. 

We will in France play a fet, 

Shall flrike his father’s crown into the hazard. Shakefp. 
The body, into which impreflion is made, either can yield 
backward or it cannot: if it can yield backward, then the 
impreflion made is a motion; as we fee a droke with a 
racket upon a ball, makes it fly from it. Digby on the Soul. 

He talks much of the motives to do and forbear, how they 
determine a reafonable man, as if he w’ere no more than a 
tennis-ball, to be tolled to and fro by the rackets of the fecond 
caufes. Bra?nhall againjl Hobbs. 

Racking. n.f. 

Racking pace of a horfe is the fame as an amble, only that 
it is a fwifter time and a (horter tread ; and though it does 
not rid fo much ground, yet it is fomething eader. Far. Dift. 
RaYkoon. n.f. 

The rackoon is a New England animal,'like a badger, hav¬ 
ing a tail like a fox, being cloathed with a thick and deep 
furr : it fleeps in the day time in a hollow tree, and goes out 
a-nights, when the moon (bines, to feed on the fea fide, where 
it is hunted by dogs. Bailey. 

RA'CY. adj. [perhaps from rayz, Spanifh, a root.] Strong; 
flavorous ; tailing of the foil. 

Rich racy verfes in which we 
The foil, from which they come, tafle, fmell, and fee. 

Cowley. 

From his brain that Helicon didil, 

Whofe racy liquor did his offspring fill. Denham. 

The cyder at firfl is very lufeious, but if ground more 
early, it is more racy. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

The hofpitable fage, in fign 
Of focial welcome, mix’d the racy wine. 

Late from the mellowing cafk reflor’d to light. 

By ten long years refin’d, and roly bright. Pipe .) 

Rad. the old pret. of read. Spenfer. 

Rad. 

Rad, red and rod, differing only in dialed, fignify coun- 
fel ; as Conrad, powerful or fkilful in eounfel; Ethelred, a 
noble counfellor; Rodbert, eminent for counlel: Eubulus 
and Thrafybulus have almod the fame fenfe. Gibfon. 

Ra'ddock, or ruddock, n.f. A bird. 

The raddock would. 

With charitable bill, bring thee all this. Shakefp. 

Ra'diancy! \ n 'f' [ ra diare, Lat.] Sparkling ludre; glitter. 

By the facred radiance of the fun. 

By all the operations of the orbs, 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
Whether there be not too high an apprehenlion above its 
natural radiancy, is not without jud doubt; however it be 
granted a very fplendid gum, and whofe fparkles may fome¬ 
what refemble the glances of fire. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The fon 

Girt with omnipotence, with radiance crown’d 
Of majedy divine. Milton. 

A glory furpafling the fun in its greatefl radiancy , which, 
though we cannot deferibe, will bear fome refeinblance. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The rapid radiance inflantaneous Arikes 
Th’ illumin’d mountain. Thomfon's Spring. 

4 Ra'diant. 
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R a 'dtant. «dj. [radians, Lat.] Shining; brightly fparkling ; 

Cn Thefewas a fun of gold radiant upon the top, andb =[ or =’ 
a (mail cherub of gold with wings difplayed. ^con. 

Mark what radiant date (he fpreads, 

In circle round her Aiming throne, 

T1 f h0 °ti n g beams like Over threads, . 

This, this is lhe alone. # 

Virtue could fee to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though fun and moon 

Were in the flat fea funk. Mllt0 * 

I fee the warlike hod of heaven. 

Radiant in glitt’ring arms and beamy pride, 

Go forth to fuccour truth below. , Milton.. 

To RA'DIATE. v. n. [radio, Lat.J To emit rays ; to Anne, 

Though with wit and parts their poffeffors could never en- 
o-a<ve GoS to fend forth his light and his truth ; yet now that 
revelation hath difclofed them, and that he hath been pleafed 
to make them radiate in his word, men may recolledt thole 
lcatter’d divine beams, and kindling with them the topicks 
proper to warm our affedions, enflame holy zeal. Boyle. 

Lwht radiates from luminous bodies diredtly to our eyes, 
and thus we (ee the fun or a flame; or it is reflected from 
other bodies, and thus we fee a man or a pidure. Locke. 

Ra'diated. adj. [radiatus, Lat.] Adorned with rays. 

The radiated head of the phoenix gives us the meaning of 
a paflage in Aufonius. Addifon. 

Radiation, n.f. [radiatio, Lat. radiation, Fr,] 

1. Beamy ludre; emiflion of rays. 

We have perfpedive houfes, where we make demonflra- 
tions of all lights and radiations, and of all colours. Bacon. 
Should I fay I liv’d darker than were true, 

Your radiation can all clouds fubdue, 

But one ; ’tis bed light to contemplate you. Donne. 

2. Emiflion from a center every way. 

Sound paralleled) in many things with the light, and ra¬ 
diation of things vifible. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

RA'DICAL. adj. [radical, Fr. from radix, Latin.] 

1. Primitive; original. 

The differences, which are fecondary and proceed from 
thefe radical differences, are, plants are all figurate and de¬ 
terminate, which inanimate bodies are not. Bacon. 

Such a radical truth, that God is, fpringing up together 
with the effence of the foul, and previous to all other thoughts, 
is not pretended to by religion. Bentley. 

2. Implanted by nature. 

The emiflion of the loofe and adventitious moidure .d°th 
betray the radical moidure, and carried it for company. Bac. 

If the radical moidure of gold were feparated, it might be 
contrived to burn without being confumed. Wilkins. 

The fun beams render the humours hot, and dry up the 
radical moidure. Arbuthnot. 

3. Serving to origination. 

Ra'dicality. n. f. [from radical.] Origination. 

There may be equivocal feeds and hermaphroditical prin¬ 
ciples, that contain the radically and power of different 
forms ; thus, in the feeds of wheat, there lieth obfeurely the 
feminality of darnel. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Radically, adv. [from radical.] Originally; primitively. 
It is no ealy matter to determine the point of death in in¬ 
feeds, who have not their vitalities radically confined unto one 
part. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Thefe great orbs thus radically bright. 

Primitive founts, and origins of light 
Enliven worlds deny’d to human fight. Prior. 

Ra'dicalness. n. f. [from radical.] The date of being 
radical. 

To RA'DICATE. v. a. [radicatus, from radix, Lat.] To 
root ; to plant deeply and firmly. 

Meditation will radicate thefe feeds, fix the tranfient gleam 
of light and warmth, confirm refolutions of good, and o-ive 
them a durable confidence in the foul. Hammond. 

Nor have we let fall our pen upon difcouragement of un¬ 
belief, from radicated beliefs, and points of high pre- 
fcription. Brozvn's Vu’gar Errours. 

It the object flays not on the fenfe, it makes not impreflion 
enough to be remembered; but if it be repeated there, it leaves 
plenty enough of thofe images behind it, to flrengthen the 
knowledge of the objeft : in which radicated knowledge if 
the memory confift, there would be no need of referving thofe 
atoms in the brain Glanvill's Defence. 

Radica TiON. n.f graduation, Fr. from radicate.] The aft 
of fixing deep. J 

They that were to plant a church, were to deal with men 
of various inclinations, and of different habits of fin and 
degrees ot radication of thofe habits; and to each of*thefe 
fome proper application was to be made to cure their fouls. 

B,' Tr r r 7 • 7 i" r Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Radicle, n.f [radtcule, Fr. from radix, Lat.] 

Radicle is that part of the feed of a plant, which, upon its 
vegetation, becomes its root. Quincy 
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RaYish. n.f. [raedic. Sax. radis, raifort, Fr. raphanus, Lat.J 
A root. 

The flower of the radifh confiffs of four leaves, which are 
placed in the form of a crofs ; out of the flower-cup rifes 
the pointal, which afterward turns to a pod in form or an 
horn, that is thick, fpungy, and furnflhed with a double row 
of roundiAi feeds, which are feparated by a thin membrane : 
there are five fpecies ; of that which is commonly cu!ti\ ated 
in the kitchen-gardens for its root, there are feveral varie¬ 
ties ; as the fmall topped, the deep-red, and the long topped 
dripped radifn. Mules. 

RA'DIUS. n.f. [Latin.] . 

1. The femi-diameter of a circle. 

A bone of the fore-arm, which accompanies the ulna from 
the elbow to the wrid. 

0 Raff. v. a. To fweep ; to huddle ; to take hadily with¬ 
out diflindtion. 

Theii caufes and effedls I thus raff up together. Garew. 

To RaYfle. v. n. [raffler, to fnatch, Fr.] To cad dice for 
a prize, for which every one lays down a dake. 

Letters from Hampdead give me an account, there is a late 
inflitution there, under the name of a raffing (hop Tatler. 

RaYfle. n.f. [rafle,Yt. from the verb.] A fpecies of game 
or lottery, in which many dake a fmall part of the value of 
fome Angle thing, in confideration of a chance to gain it. 

The toy, brought to Rome in the third triumph of Pompey, 
being a pair of tables for gaming, made of two precious dones, 
three foot broad, and four foot long, would have made a fine 
raffle. Arbuthnot oh Coins. 

Raft. n.f. [probably from ratis, Latin.] A frame or float 
made by laying pieces of timi er crofs each other. 

Where is that fon 

That floated with thee on the fatal raft. Shakefp. 

Fell the timber of yon lofty grove, 

And form a raft, and build the rifing fhip. Pope. 

Raft. part. paff. of reave or raff. Spenfer. Torn; rent. 

RATTER, n. f. [paeptep, Sax. rafter, Dutch ; corrupted, fays 
Junius, from roof tree, j The (econdary timbers of the 
houfe ; the timbers which are let into the great beam. 

The rafters of my body, bone, 

Being dill with you, the mufcle, Anew and vein. 

Which tile this houfe, will come again. Donne ■ 

Shepherd, 

I trud thy honed offer’d courtefy. 

Which oft is fooner found in lowly (heds 
With fmoky rafters, than in tap’dry halls, Milton. 

On them the Trojans cad 

Stones, rafters, pillars, beams. Denham. 

from the Ead, a Belgian wind 
His hoflile breath through the dry rafters fent; 

The flames imped’d. Dryden. 

The roof began to mount aloft. 

Aloft rofe every beam and rafter, 

The heavy wall climb’d (lowly after. Swift's Mifcel. 

RaYtered. adj. [from rafter.] Built with rafters. 

No raft'red roofs with dance and tabor found. 

No noon-tide bell invites the country round. Pope. 

RAG. n.f [ppacobe, torn, Saxon; ^^.] 

1. A piece of cloth torn from the red ; a tatter. 

Cowls, hoods and habits, with their wearers tod, 

And flutter’d into rags. ^Milton 

Rags are a great improvement of chalky lands. Mortimer. 

2. Any thing rent and tattered ; Worn out cloaths. 

Fathers that wear rags. 

Do make their children blind ; 

But fathers that bear bags. 

Shall lee their children kind. Shakefp. King Lear. 

* Worn like a cloth,' 

Gnawn into rags by the devouring moth. Sandys. 

Content with poverty, my foul I arm ; 

3. A fa^entrftel! 1 “ Wi “ ^ " ****”• 

He had firfl matter feen undred; 

He took her naked all alone, 

P A efor , e one ra s of form was on. HuMras, p. i. 

MU FPIN. n. f [from rag and I know not what elfe.J 
l have led my ragamuffins where they were pepper’d; there’s 

?oFt r : e0f . m L hUnd l . red , and fifty left alive; and they are 
foi the town s end to beg during life. Shakefp, Henry IV. 

Shall we brook that paltry afs r J 

And feeble fcoundrel, Hudibras, 

With that more paltry ragamuffin, 

Ralpho vapouring and huffing. Hudibras, p \ 

hou A “ T if u eW ° f ra S^Hffns, (he broke into his 
fire.k, ed d thmgS t0 P f y- turv 7 > and then fet it on 

Rage. n.f. [rage, Fr.] Swift. 

1. Violent anger ; vehement fury. 

1 his tiger-footed rage , when it (hall find 
The harm of unfkann’d fwiftnefe, will, too late 

le leaden pounds to’s heels. Shakefp. Corhlanm. 
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T’ allay my rages and revenges with 
Your colder reafons. 

Argument more heroick than the rage 
Of Turnus for Lavinia difefpous’d. 

3. "V ehemence or exacerbation of any thing painful. 

The party hurtr who hath been in great rage of pain, till 
the weapon was re anointed. Bacon s Natural Hiflory* 

Torment and loud lament and furious rage. Milton * 

The rage of third and hunger now fuppreft. Pope. 
To Rage. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To be in fury ; to be heated with exceffive anger. 

Wine is a mocker, ftrong drink is raging ; and whofoever 
is deceived thereby, is not wife. Prov. xx. i* 

Why do the heathen rage. Pfahn ii. 1. 

At this he inly rag d, and as they talk’d. 

Smote him into the midriff 7 . Milton. 

2. To ravage ; to exercife fury. 

Heart-rending news, 

That death fhould licenfe have to rage among 
The fair, the wife, the virtuous. Waller. 

3- To with mifchievous impetuoufity. 

The chariots fhall rage in the ftreets, they fhall juftle one 
againft another, feem like torches, and run like the light- 
enings. _ Nab. ii. 4. 

The madding wheels of brazen chariots rag’d. Milton. 
After thefe waters had raged on the earth, they began to 
leff'en and fhrink, and the great fluctuations of this deep being 
quieted by degrees, the waters retired. Burnet. 

Ra'geful. adj. [rage and full.] Furious ; violent. 

This courtefy was worfe than a baftinado to Zelmane ; fo 
that again with rageful eyes fhe bad him defend himfelf; for 
no lefs than his life would anfwer it. Sidney , b. ii. 

A popular orator may reprefent vices in fo formidable ap¬ 
pearances, and fet out each virtue in fo amiable a form, that 
the covetous perfon fhall fcatter moft liberally his beloved 
idol, wealth, and the rageful perfon fhall find a calm. Hamm. 
Ra 7 gged. adj. [from rag.] 

1. Rent into tatters. 

How like a prodigal, 

The fkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d and embraced by the ftrumpet wind ; 

How like the prodigal doth fhe return 
With over-weather’d ribs and ragged fails, 

Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the ftrumpet wind. Shakefp. 
As I go in this ragged tattefed coat, I am hunted away 
from the old woman’s door by every barking cur. Arbuihnot. 

2 . Uneven ; confifting of parts almoft difunited. 

The earl of Warwick’s ragged ftaff is yet to be feen pour- 
trayed in their church fteeple. Camus Survey of Cornwall. 
That fome whirlwind bear 
Unto a ragged , fearful, hanging rock, 

And throw it thence into the raging fea. Shakefp. 

The moon appears, when looked upon with a good glafs, 
rude and ragged. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

3. Dreffed in tatters. 

Since noble arts in Rome have no fupport. 

And ragged virtue not a friend at court. Dry den. 

4. Rugged ; not ftnooth. 

The wolf would barter away a ragged coat and a raw- 
boned carcafe, for a fmooth fat one. L’EJlrange. 

What fhepherd owns thofe ragged fheep ? Dryden. 

Ra / ggedness. n.f [from ragged.] State of being dreffed in 
tatters. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefo’er you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm ! 

How fhall your houfelefs heads and unfed fides. 

Your loop’d and window’d raggednefs defend you. Shakefp. 
Ra'gingly. adv. [from raging.] With vehement fury. 
Ragman, n.f. [rag and man.] One who deals in rags. 
RAGOUT, n.f [French ] Meat ftewed and highly feafoned. 
To the ftage permit 
Ragouts for Tereus or Thyeftes dreft, 

’Tis talk enough for thee t’expofe a Roman feaft. Dryden. 
No fifli they reckon comparable to a ragout of fnaiis. Add. 

When art and nature join, th’ effect will be 
Some nice ragout , or charming fricafy. King’s Cookery. 
Ra'gwort. n. f [rag and wort. ] A plant. 

Ragwort hath a radiated flower, the tube of which is al¬ 
moft of a cylindrical figure, and the feeds are fattened to a 
down; the leaves are deeply laciniated or jagged. Miller. 
Ra'gstone. n.J. [rag and Jlone.] 

1. A ftone lo named from its breaking in a ragged, uncertain, 

irregular manner. Woodward on Fojfils. 

2. The ftone with which they fmooth the edge of a tool new 
ground and left ragged. 

RAIL. n.J'. [ riegel , German.] 

1. A crofs beam fixed at the ends in two upright pofts. 

If you make another fquare, and alfo a tennant on each 
untennanted end of the ftiles, and another mortefs on the top 
and bottom rails , you may put them together. Moxon. 

2 . A feries of pofts connected with beams, by which any thing 
is Inclofed : a pale js a feries of frnall upright pofts rifing above 


the crofs beam, by which they are connected : a rail is a f 
ties of crofs beams fupported with pofts, which do not- r 
much above it. 

A man, upon a high place without rails , is ready to fall 

Bacons Natural Hiforv 

A large fquare table for the commiflioners, one fide beii 
fufficient for thofe of either party, and a rail for others which 

W aT T n A a Clarendm. 

3. A kind of bird. 

Of wild birds Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge and 
pheafant. . Carew’s Survey of Cornwall 

4. [r>as 5 le, Saxon.] A woman’s upper garment. This is pr e - 
ferved only in the word nightrail. 

To Rail. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inclofe with rails. 

The hand is fquare, with four rounds at the corners • this 
fhould firft have been planched over, and railed about with 
ballifters. Carew's Survey of Cornwall 

As the churchyard ought to be divided from other profane 
places, fo it ought to be fenced in and railed. Ayli/K 

Sir Roger has given a handfome pulpit-cloth, and railed hi 
the communion-*-table. Addijon’s Sped ater, N a 11 2 

2 . To range in a line. 

They were brought toLondon all railed in ropes, like a team 
of holies in a cart, and were executed fome of them at London 
and Wapping, and the reft at divers places upon the fea 
^ coaft. Bacon’s Henry V11. 

To Rail. v.n. [railler, Fr. rallen, Dutch.] To ufe infolent 
and reproachful language ; to fpeak to, or to mention in op¬ 
probrious terms. 

Your hufband is in his old limes again ; he fo rails ao-ainft 
all married mankind, curies all Eve’s daughters. SKiketb 
What a inonftrous fellow art thou ? thus to rail on one' 
that is neither known of thee, nor knows thee. Shakefp. 

’Till thou can’ft rail the leals from off my bond, 

Thou but offend’ft thy lungs to fpeak fo loud. Shakefp. 

He tript me behind ; being down, infulted, rail’d. 

And put upon him fuch a deal of man, 

That worthied him. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Of words cometh railings and evil furmifings. 1 Tim. vi. 
Angels bring not railing accufation againft them. 2 Pet. ii. 

If any is angry, a ndrails at it, he may feeurely. Locke. 

Thou art my blood, where johnfon has no part; 

Where did his wit on learnino; fix a brand. 

And rail at arts he did not underftand ? Dryden. 

Lelbia for ever on me rails , 

To talk of me fhe never fails. Swift. 

RaFler. n. f [from rail] One who infults or defames by 
opprobious language. 

If I build my felicity upon my reputation, I am as happy 
as long as the railer will give me leave. South’s Sermons. 
Let no prefuming impious railer tax 
Creative wifdom. Thomfon’s Summer. 

Rai'llery. n.J'. [raillerie, Fr.] Slight fatire; iatirical mer¬ 
riment. 

Let raillery be without malice or heat. Benj. Johnfon. 

A quotation out of Hudibras fhall make them treat with 
levity an obligation wherein their welfare is concerned as to 
this world and the next: raillery of this nature is enough to 
make the hearer tremble. Addifon’s Freeholder, N* 6. 

Studies employed on low obje&s ; the very naming 
of them is almoft fufficient to turn them into raillery. 

Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
To thefe we are folicited by the arguments of the fubtile, 
and the railleries of the prophane. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Rai'ment. n.f. [for ar raiment, from array.] Vefture ; vefF 
ment; cloaths; drefs ; garment. A word now little ufed 
but in poetry. 

His raiments , though mean, received handfomenefs by the 
grace of the wearer. Sidney. 

O Protheus, let this habit make thee blufh ! 

Be thou afbam’d, that I have took upon me 
Such an immodeft raiment. Shakefp. 

Living, both food and raiment fhe fupplies. Dryden. 

To RAIN. v.n. [pieman, Saxon ; regenen, Dutch.] 

1. To fall in drops from the clouds. 

Like a low-hung cloud, it rains fo faft. 

That all at once it falls. Dryden’s Knight’s Tale. 

The wind is South-Weft, and the weather lowring, and 
like to rain. Locke. 

2 . To fall as rain. 

The eye marvelleth at the whitenefs thereof, and the heart 
is aftonifhed at the raining of it. Eccluf. xliii. 18. 

They fat them down to weep ; nor only tears 
Rain’d at their eyes, but high winds rofe within. Milton% 

3. It Rains. T he water falls from the clouds. 

That which ferves for gain. 

And follows but for form. 

Will pack when it begins to rain , 

And leave thee in the ftorm. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Rain. v. a. To pour down as rain. 

It rain’d down fortune, fhow ring on your head. Shak. 

Rain 
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Rain facrificial whifp’rirtgs ill his ear* 

Make facred even his ftirrop. Shakefp. Timon oj Athens , 
Ifrael here had famifh’d, had not God 
Rain’d from heav’n manna. Milton s Paraclife Lofl, b. ii. 
Rain. n.f. [pen, Saxon.] The moifture that falls from the 
clouds. 

When fhall we three meet again ; 

In thunder, lightning, or in rain. Shakefp. 

With ft range rains, hails, and fliowers Were they perfe¬ 
cted. Wifdom xvi. 16* 

The loft clouds pour 
Into the fea an ufelefs fhow’r. 

And the vext failors curfe the rain. 

For which poor farmers pray’d in vain. Waller. 

Rain is water by the heat of the fun divided into very fmall 
parts attending in the air, till encountering the cold, it be 
condenttd into clouds, and dettends in drops. Ray. 

Rainbow, n.f [rain and bow.] The iris ; the femicircle of 
various colours which appears in fhowery weather. 

Catting of the water in a moft cunning manner, makes a 
perfect rainbow, not more pleafant to the eye than to the 
mind, fo fenfibly to fee the proof of the heavenly iris. Sidney. 
To add another hue unto the rainbow. Shakcjp. 

The rainbow is drawn like a nymph with large wings difpread 
in the form of a femicircle, the feathers of fundry colours. Peach. 

They could not be ignorant of the promife of God never 
to drown the world, and the rainbow before their eyes to put 
them in mind of it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

This rainbow never appears but where it rains in the fun- 
fhine, and may be made artificially by fpouting up water, 
which may break aloft, and fcatter into drops, and fall down 
like rain ; for the fun, fhining upon thefe drops, certainly 
caufes the bow to appear to a fpe&ator Handing in a true po- 
fition to the rain and fun : this bow is made by refra&ion of 
the fun’s light in drops of falling rain. Newton’s Opticks. 
The dome’s high arch refle&s the mingled blaze. 

And forms a rainbow of alternate rays. Pope. 

Rai'ndeer. [br*an ay, Saxon ; rangifer , Latin.] A deer with 
large horns, which, in the northern regions, draws Hedges 
through the fhow. 

Rai'niness. n.f. [from rainy.] The ftate of being fhowery. 
Rain-water, n.f. [rain and water. ] Water not taken from 
fprings, but falling from the clouds. 

Court holy water in a dry ho ufe, is better than the rain¬ 
water out o’ doors. _ Shakefp. King Lear. 

We took diftilled rain-water. ° Boyle. 

Rain-water is to be preferred before fpring-water. Mort. 
Rai'ny. adj. [from rain.] Showery ; wet. 

Our gaynefs and our gilt are all befmirch’d. 

With rainy marching in the painful field. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

. A continual dropping in a very rainy day, and a conten¬ 
tious woman are alike. Prov. xxvii. 1 c 

To RAISE, v. a. [refa, Swedifh ; reifer , Danifh.I 

1. To lift; to heave. 

The elders went to raife him up from the earth. 2 Sam. xii. 

Such a bulk as no twelve bards could raife 
Twelve ftarv’ling bards. 

2. To fet upright: as, he raifed a majl. 

3. To eredt; to build up. 

Take his carcafe down from the tree, caft it at the enter 
ing of the gate, and raife thereon a heap of ftones. Jof viii" 

4. I o exalt to a ftate more great or illuftrious. J 

Counfellors may manage affairs, which neverthelefs are far 
from the abdity to raije and amplify an eftate. Bacon. 

Thou fo pleas’d, 

Can’ft raife thy creature to what height thou wilt 
Of union. 

5. To amplify ; to enlarge. 

That eyelefs head of thine was firft fram’d flefh 
To raife my fortunes. Shakefp. King Lear. 

6 . To increafe m current value. 6 

The plate-pieces of eight were raifed three-pence in the 

7. ToHevate ; to exalt. 

The Perlians gazing on the fun. 

Admir’d how high ’twas plac’d, how bright it fhone - 
But as his pow r was known, their thoughts were rais’d 
And foon they worflup’d, what at firft they prais'd. Prior 

8. I o advance ; to promote ; to prefer r * 

This gentleman came to be raifed io great titles. Clarend 
9- To excite; to putin adlion. * 

He raij'eth the ttormy wind. pr ? .. n 

n • ; L rjalm cvn. 28. 

He might taint . 

Th’ animal fpirits, that from pure blood arife 
1 hence raije diftemper’d thoughts. ’ jury 

Gods encountering gods, Jove encoura^ them 
thunders, and Neptune raifing his tempefts. S p *‘ S 

10. i o excite to war or tumult; to ftir up. rope. 

He inft rais d head againft ufurpinp" RichTrrI a l r 
They neither found me in the temole Hif„ •' 
man, neither raifing up the people. PU y«? ™ lth an )' 

/Eneas then employs his pains ' 12- 

In parts remote to raife the Tufcan fwains. Dryden, 
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i 1. To roufe ; fo ftir up. 

They fhall not awake, nor be raifed out of their ffeep. Job, 

12. To give beginning to 2 as, he raifed the family. 

13. To bring into being. 

Marry her, and raife up feed. Gen. xxxviii. 8 . 

I raifed up of your Tons for prophets; Amos ii. 11. 

I will raife up for them a plant of renown* and they fhall 
be no more confumed with hunger. Ezek. xx-xiv. 29. 

I will raife up evil againft thee. 2 Samuel xii. 11. 

One hath ventur’d from the deep to raife 
New troubles. Aiilton » 

God vouchfafes to raife another World 
From him. Milton . 

14. To call into view from the ftate of feparate fpirits. 

The fpirits of the deceafed, by certain fpells and infernal 
facrifices, were raifed. Sandys’s Journey. 

Thefe are fpedtres, the underftanding raifes to itfelf, to 
flatter its own lazinefs. Locke„ 

15. To bring from death to lifei 

He was delivered for our offences, and raifed again for our 
juftification. Romans iv. 25. 

It is fown in difhonour, it is raifed in glory; it is fown in 
weaknefs, it is raifed in power; * 1 Cor. xv. 23. 

16. Tooccafion; to begin. 

Raije not a falfe report. Exodus xxiii. 1. 

T he common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted over the 
dead bodies from Memphis, was made by the Greeks to he 
the ferryman of hell, and folemn ftories raifed after him. Bro. 
Wantonnefs and pride 

Raife out of friendfhip hoftile deeds in peace. Milton. 

17. To fet up ; to utter loudly. 

All gaze, and all admire* and raife a fhouting found. Dry . 

Dry den e 
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Soon as the prince appears, they rai y e a cry" 

To colleift ; to obtain a certain fum. 

Britain, once defpis’d, can raife 
As ample fums, as Rome in CaefaFs davs. 

I fhould not thus be bound, 

If I had means, and could but raife fixe pound. 

I o colleff ; to afiemble ; to levv. 

He out of fmallcft things could without end 
Have rais’d inceftant armies. 

20. To give rife to. 

Higher argument 

Remains, fufficient of itfelf to raife 
I hat name, unlefis years damp my wing. ivuuo 

21 ' ^ *f?*- pajle. To form pafte into pies without a difh 

^Mifs Liddy can dance a jig* and raife pajle. Spectator. 
Raiser. n.J. [from raije.] He that raifes. 

1 hen fhall ftand up in his eftate a raifer of taxes. Dan. xi. 

. that a [ e the raifers of their houfes, are moft 

indulgent towards their children. d 

, fw! hat j b °K ft3 °i his anceftors, the founders and raifers of 
a family doth confefs that he hath lei's virtue. Laylcr. 

K ai J er of human kind ! by nature caft, 

RaiW « y nd r hclplefs ', .. Thomforis Autumn. 

iv A i sin . n.J. [racemus, Lat. raifin, Fr.] 

tree Sfn. TT fruit °/ the vine fuffered to remain on the 
ihe h f P f rfea 7 npened > and then dri< t d either by the fun or 
the heat of an oven : grapes of every kind, preierved in this 

manner, are called raiftns, but thofe dried in the fun are much 
fweeter and pleaianter than thofe dried in ovens thev m 
called jar rmjins .. from their being imported in earthen iaF the 

Dried' lt ° f th ? VkiS bill’s Materia Ted 

of w ter mT b ° iIed in 3 lenient proporrimi 

° watci, make a fweet liquor, which, bein<* betimes dittilbH 

RAID 7 ,pirit r mUCh bke tbC themfeDes 

V r a J Lat. pace, Sax. racche, Dutch 1 

-4', *• ‘~' d 

O that thy bounteous deity wou’d pleafe ^ 

1 o guide my rake upon the chinking found 
Of iome vaft treafure hidden under |rouud. Dr-d-n 

with e a e r. meS h ‘ S ^ in tbe combs his ns fit 

2 'cu“’ lYo'T'dYrtriF ^f h ’ 3W « 

lefs fellow; a man addicted to’plealUre! ’ ^ tb ° U = bt - 

the place but fo much the mother's darlin» . «g« £? T 
huiband for the fake of this gracelefs vouth ^ 

Rakes hate fober grave gentlewomen. XrifuthZ' 

Bu f me “ bus ’ nefs > fome to Pleafure take 
But ev ry woman is at heart a rake. ’ P 

The lire law finding his own virtues wake - 1 

The mother begg'd the blcffin. of Trake 
To R AKE; a . [from £he nou| » 

I. I o gather with a rake. J 

Mow barlie, and rake it, and fet it on cocks <r rr 
Harrows iron teeth (hall every where ^ 

Rake helmets up. * Mr * rr 

Lay s r irgil s Georgicks. 
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If it be fuch a precious jewel as the world takes it for, yet 
they are forced to rake it out of dunghills; and accordingly 
the apoftle gives it a value fuitable to its extra®. South. 

2 . To clear with a rake. 

As they rake the green appearing ground, 

The rufiet hay-cock rifes. Thomfon. 

3. To draw together by violence. 

An eager defire to rake together whatfoever might preju¬ 
dice or any way hinder the credit of apocryphal books, hath 
caufed the collector’s pen fo to run as it were on wheels, that 
the mind, which fliould guide it, had no leifure to think. 

Hooker , b. v. f. 20. 

What piles of wealth hath he accumulated ! 

How, i’ th’ the name of thrift, 

I^oes he 1ake this together. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

A fport more formidable 

Had rak'd together village rabble. Hudibras , p. i. 

Ill-gotten goods are fquandered away with as little confcience 
as they were raked together. L'EJlrange. 

4. To fcour ; to fearch with eager and vehement diligence. 

The ftatefman rakes the town to find a plot. ~ Swift. 

5. To heap together and cover. 

Here i’ th’ fands 

Thee I ll rake up, the poll unfamftified 

Of murth’rous lechers. Shakefp. King Lear . 

The blazing wood may to the eye feem great, 

But 'tis the fire rak'd up that has the heat. 

And keeps it long. Suckling . 

To Rake . v. n. 

1. To fearch ; to grope. It has always an idea of coarfenefs 
or noifomnefs. 

If you hide the crown 

Ev’n in your hearts, there will he rake for it. Shakefp. 

It is as ofFenfive, as to rake into a dunghill. South. 

Another finds the way to dye in grain ; 

Or for the golden ore in rivers rakes , 

Then melts the mafs. Dryden's Perfius. 

One is for raking in Chaucer for antiquated words, which 
are never to be reviv’d, but when found or fignificancy is 
wanting. Dry den. 

After having made eflays into it, as they do for coal in 
England, they rake into the moft promifing parts. Addifon. 

2 . To pafs with violence. 

When Pas hand reached him to take. 

The fox on knees and elbows tumbled down : 

Pas could not flay, but over him did rake> 

And crown’d the earth with his firft touching crown. Sidn. 

T he Belgians tack upon our rear. 

And raking chafe-guns through ourfterns they fend. Dryd. 

Ra'ker. n.f [from rake.] One that rakes. 

RA'KEHEL. n.f. [of this word the etymology is doubtful : as 
it is now written, it is apparently derived from rake and hell, 
and may aptly reprefent a wretch whofe life is palled in places 
of lewdnels and wickednefs : Skinner derives it from racaille , 
French, the rabble; Junius , from rekel, Hutch, a mongrel 
dog.] A wild, worthiefs, difiblute, debauched, forry fellow. 

Out of the frie of thefe rakehell horfe-boys, growing up 
in knavery and villainy, are their kern fupplied. Spenfer. 

The king, when he heard of Perkins’s fiege of Exeter, 
faid in fport, that the king of rakehells was landed in the 
Weft, and that he hoped now to fee him. Bacon. 

A rakehell of the town, whofe chara&er is fet off with ex- 
celfive prodigality, prophanenefs, intemperance and luft, is re¬ 
warded with a lady of great fortune to repair his own, which 
his vices had almoft ruined. Swift. 

Ra'kehelly. adv. [from rakehell.] Wild ; difiblute. 

I fcorn the rakehelly rout of our ragged rhimers, which 
without learning boaft, without judgment jangle, and with¬ 
out reafon rage and foam. Spenfer's Pajlorals. 

No breaking of windows or glafles for fpight, 

And fpoiling the goods for a rakehelly prank. Benj. Johnfon . 

Ra'kish. adj. [from rake.] Loofe ; lewd; difiblute. 

There feldom can be peculiarity in the love of a rakijh 
heart. Clariffa . 

To Ra lly. v. a. [rallier, Fr.] 

1. To put difordered or difperfed forces into order. 

With rallied arms to try what may be yet 
Regain’d in heav’n. Milton. 

Publick arguing ferves to whet the wits of hereticks, and 
by fhewing weak parts of their dodfrines, prompts them to 
rally all their fophillry to fortify them with fallacy. D. of Pie . 

Luther deters men from folitarinefs ; but he does not mean 
from a lober folitude, that rallies our fcattered ftrengths, and 
prepares us againft any new encounters from without. Atterb. 

2. [ Railler , Fr.j To treat with flight contempt; to treat with 
fatirical merriment. 

Honeycomb has not lived a month, for thefe forty years, 
out of the fmoke of London, and rallie; me upon a country 
life. Addijon's Spectator. 

If after the reading of this letter, you find yourlelf in a 
humour rather to rally and ridicule, than to comfort me, I 
defire you would thsow it into the fire. Addifon. 
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Strephon had long confefs’d his am’rous pain, 

Which gay Corinna rally d with difdain. 

To Ra'lly. v. n. 

1. To come together in a hurry. 

If God fhould fhew this perverfe man a new heaven and 
a new earth, fpringing out of nothing, he might fay, that 
innumerable parts of matter chanced juft then to rally t 0 o- e , 
ther, and to form themfelves into this new world. Hllot/on 

2. To come again into order. J * 

The Grecians rally , and their pow’rs unite ; 

With fury charge us. Dryden's Ends 

3. To exercife fatirical merriment. 

Ram. n.f. [pam, Saxon; ra?n , Dutch.] 

1. A male fheep ; in fome provinces, a tup. 

The ewes, being rank, turned to the rams. Shakefp 
An old (heep-whiftling rogue, a ram tender. Shakefp 
You may draw the bones of a ram's head hung with firing 
of beads and ribbands. Peacham on Drawing 

A ram their off’ring, and a ram their meat. Dry den 

The ram , having pafs’d the fea, lerenely fhines, 

And leads the year. Creech's Manilins. 

2. An inftrument with an iron head to batter walls. 

Antony, 

Let not the piece of virtue, which is fet 
As the cement of our love. 

To keep it builded, be the ram to batter 
The fortrefs of it. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Judas calling upon the Lord, who without any rams or 
engines of war did caft down Jericho, gave a fierce aftault 
^ againft the walls. 2 Mac. xii. i S . 

To Ram. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drive with violence, as with a battering ram. 

Ram thou thy faithful tidings in mine ears. 

That long time have been barren. Shakefp. 

Having no artillery nor engines, and finding that he could 
do no good by rarmning with logs of timber, he fet one of 
the gates on fire. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The charge with bullet, or paper wet and hard flopped* 
or with powder alone rammed in hard, maketh no great dif¬ 
ference in the loudnefs of the report. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

A mariner loading his gun, while he was ramming in a 
cartridge, the powder took fire. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Here many poor people roll in vaft balls of fnow, which 
they ram together, and cover from the fun Ihine. Addifon. 

A ditch drawn between two parallel furrows, was hljed 
with fome found materials, and rammed to make the founda¬ 
tion folid. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2 . To fill with any thing driven hard together. 

As when that devilifh iron engine wrought 
In deepeft hell, and fram’d by furies fkill. 

With windy nitre and quick fulphur fraught. 

And ramm'd with bullet round ordain’d to kill. Fa. Queers. 

He that proves the kino;. 

To him will we prove loyal; tilf that time. 

Have we ramm'd up our gates againft the world. Shakefp. 
They mined the walls, laid the powder, and rammed the 
mouth, but the citizens made a countermine. Hayward. 

This into hollow engines, long and round. 

Thick ramm'd , at th’ other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate, ftiall fend forth 
Such implements of mifehief, as fhaH dafh 
To pieces. Milton's Paradife LoJl , b. vi. 

Leave a convenient fpace behind the wall to ram in clay. 

Mortimer s Hufoandry. 

To RAMBLE. v. n. [ rammelen , Dutch, to rove loofely in luft ; 
ramb , Swedifb, to rove.] Fo rove loofely and irregularly; 
to wander. 

Shame contracts the fpirits, fixes the ramblings of fancy, 
and gathers the man into himfelf. ° South. 

He that is at liberty to ramble in perfe® darknefs, what is 
his liberty better than if driven up and down as a bubble by 
the wind. Locke. 

Chapman has taken advantage of an immeafurable length 
of verfe, notwithftanding which, there is fcarce any para¬ 
phrase fo loofe and rambling as his. Pope. 

Never afk leave to go abroad, for you will be thought an 
idle Yanibling fellow. Swift's Directions to Footmeti. 

O er his ample fides the rambling fprays 
, Luxuriant Ihoot. Thomfon’s Spring. 

Ramble, n. f. [from the verb.] Wandering irregular ex- 

r 00 

curlion. 

This conceit puts us upon the ramble up and down for re¬ 
lief, ’till very wearinefs brings us at laft to ourfelves. L’Efr. 

Coming home after a Ihort Chriftmas ramble , I found a 
letter upon my table. Swift . 

She quits the narrow path of fenfe 
For a dear ramble through impertinence. Swift's Mfitl- 

Ra'mbler. n. f. [from ramble.] Rover; wanderer. 

Says the rambler , we muft e’en beat it out. L'EJlrange. 

Ra'mbooze. ln.J. A drink made of wine, ale, eggs and fugar 

Ra / mbuse. 3 in the winter time; or of wine, milk, lugar 
and rofewater in the fummer time. Bailey. 

Ramekin. 
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T? a Wkin ? ». f [ramequfns, Fr.] In cookery, final! flices 

Ra'mequins.} of bread covered with a farce of cheefe^and 

R Aments n. f [rament a, Lat.] Scrapings ; Ihavings. DM. 

R amtficaYion.tz./ [ramification, Fr. from ramus, Latin.] 
Divifion or reparation into branches ; the a® of branching out. 

By continuation of profane hiftones or other monuments 
kept together, the genealogies and ramifications of fome Angle 
families'to a vaft extenfion may be preferred. Dale 

As the blood and chyle pafs together through the ramifica¬ 
tions of the pulmonary artery, they will be ftill more per- 
fe&ly mixed ; but if a pipe is divided into branches, and thefe 
a train Ihbdivided, the red and white liquors, as they pafs 
through the ramifications , will be more intimately mixed ; the 
more ramifications, the mixture will be the more perfe® Arb. 

To Ra'mify. v. a. [ramfier, Fr. ramus tmafacio, Lat.J lo 

feparate into branches. . . , ,, 

The mint, oro-wn to have a pretty thick ftalk, with the 

various and ramified roots, which it Shot into the water, pre- 
fented a fpedfacle not unpleafant to behold. Boyle. 

To Ra'mify. v. n. To be parted into branches. 

Afparagus affeas the urine with a foetid fmell, efpecially if 
cut when^they are white ; when they are older, and begin to 
ramify, they lofe this quality. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Rammer, n.f. [from ram.] 

1 A n inftrument with which any tning is driven hard. 

The mafter bricklayer muft try the foundations with an 
iron crow and rammer , to fee whether the foundations are 
p ounc g Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

2. The ftick with which the charge is forced into the gun. 

A mariner loading a gun Suddenly, while he was ramming 
in a cartridge, the powder took fire, and Ihot the rammer out 
of his hand. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Ra'mmish. adj. [from ram.] Strong feented. 

Ra'mous. adj. [from ramus, LatinJ Branchy ; confifting of 
branches. 

Which vaft contra&ion and expanfion feems unintelligible, 
by feigning the particles of air to be fpringy and ramous , or 
rolled up like hoops, or by any other means than a repulfive 
power. Newton's Opticks. 

A ramous efflorefcence, of a fine white fpar, found hang¬ 
ing from a cruft of like fpar, at the top of an old wrought 
cavern. Woodward on Foffils. 

To RAMP. v. n. [ ramper, French; rampare 3 Italian; pempen, 
Saxon.] 

1. To leap with violence. 

Foaming tarr, their bridles they would champ. 

And trampling the fine element, would fiercely ramp. F. 

Out of the thickeft wood 
A ramping lyon rufhed fuddenly. 

Hunting full greedy after favage blood. Fairy Queen. 
They gape upon me with their mouths; as a ramping and 
roaring lion. Pfalm xxii. 13^ 

Upon a bull, that deadly bellowed. 

Two horrid lions rampt , and feiz’d, and tugg’d off. Chapin. 

Sporting the lion ramp'd ; and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. Milton. 

2. To climb as a plant. 

Furnifhed with clafpers and tendrils, they catch hold of 
them, and fo ramping upon trees, they mount up to a great 
height. Ray on the Creation. 

Ramp, n.f [from the verb.] Leap; fpring. 

He is vaulting variable ramps, 

In your defpight, upon your purfe. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

The bold Afcalonite 

Fled from his lion ramp , old warriors turn’d 

Their plated backs under his heel. Milton's Agonifles. 

Rampa'llian. n. f A mean wretch. Not in ufe. 

Away you fcullion, you ramp alii an, you fuftilarian. Shak. 

Rampa'ncy. n.J. [from rampant.] Prevalence; exuberance. 
As they are come to this height and rampancy of vice, from 
the countenance of their betters, fo they have took fome fteps 
in the fame, that the extravagances of the young carry with 
them the approbation of the old. South. 

Ra'mpant. adj. [ rampant , Fr. from ramp.] 

1. Exuberant; overgrowing reftraint. 

T he foundation of this behaviour towards perfons fet apart 
for the fervice of God, can be nothing elfe but atheifm ; the 
growing rampant fin of the times. South. 

1 he ieeds of death grow up, till, like rampant weeds, 
they choak the tender flower of life. Clariffa. 

2. [In heraldry.] 

Rampont is when the lion is reared up in the efcutcheon as 
it were ready to combate with his enemy. Peacham. 

It a lion were the proper coat of Judah, yet were it not 
probable a lion rampant , but couchant or dormant. Brown. 
The lion rampant Ihakes his brinded mane. . Milton. 
I o Ra'mpart. } v. a. [from the noun.] To fortify with 
To Ra'mpire. $ ramparts. Not in ufe. Y 

Set but thy foot 

Againft our rampir'd gates, and they Shall ope. Shakefp. 
I he marquis dire&ed part of his forces to rampart the gates 
and ruinous places of the walls. Hayward. 


RAN 

Ra'mpart. \ n r r r emtart,ft. 

Ra'mpire. 5 ‘ . , , 

1. The platform of the wall behind the parapet. 

2 . The wall round fortified places. 

She felt it, when paft preventing, like a river; no rampires 
being built againft it, till already it have,overflowed. Sidney. 

"Yo’ have cut a way for virtue, which our great men 
Held Shut up, with all ramparts , for themfelves. B. Johnf 
He who endeavours to know his duty, and praclifes what 
he knows, has the equity of God to ftand as a mighty wall or 
rampart between him and damnation for any infirmities, bouu. 

The fon of Thetis, rampire of our hoft, 

Is worth our care to keep. Dryden: 

The Trojans round the place a rampire caft, 

And palifades about the trenches plac’d. Dryden . 

Me ftandards, from the hoftile ramparts torn. 

Can any future honours give 

To the vi<ftorious monarch’s name. Prior. 

Ra'mpions. n.f [rapunculus,l.j2X.] A plant. 

The flower of rampions confifts of one leaf, ill its form ap¬ 
proaching to a bell-ftiape ; but is fo expanded and cut, that 
it almoft reprefents the figure of a ftar the pointal is com¬ 
monly fplit into two homed divifions, and the flower-cup be¬ 
comes a fruit, which is divided into three cells incloiing many 
fmall feeds; Miller « 

Rampion is a plant* whofe tender roots are eaten in the 
fpring, like thofe of radifhes. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Ra'msons. n.f. An herb. Ainjworth. 

Ran. preterite of run. 

The dire example ran through all the field. 

Till heaps of brothers were by brothers kill’d. Addifon. 

To Ranch, v. a. [corrupted from wrench.] To fprain; to 
injure with violent contortion. This is the proper fenfe, but, 
in Dryden , it feems to be to tear. 

Againft a {tump his tulk the monfter grinds, 

And ranch'd his hips with one continu’d wound. Dryden . 

Emeticks ranch , and keen catharticks fcour. Garth. 

RA'NCID. adj. [ rancidus , Lat.] Strong feented. 

The oil, with which fifties abound, often turns rancid , and 
lies heavy on the ftomach, and affe&s the very fweat with a 
rancid fmell. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Ra'ncidness. } n.f [from rancid ; rancor, Lat.] Strong feent, 

Ranci'dity. 3 as of old oil. 

Ra'ncorous. adj. [from rancour.] Malignant; malicious; 
fpiteful in the utmoft degree. 

So flam’d his eyen with rage and rancorous ire. Fa. Efht. 

Becaufe I cannot 

Duck with French nods and apifli courtefy, 

I muft be held a rancorous enemy. Shakefp. Rich. Ill. 

The moft powerful of thefe were Pharifees and Sadduces ; 
of whofe chief doefrines fome notice is taken by the evange- 
lifts, as well as of their rancorous oppofition to the gofpel of 
Chrift. WeJl on- the RejurreCtion. 

RA'NCOUR. n.f [rancocur, old Fr.] Inveterate malignity ; 
malice ; ftedfaft implacability ; ftanding hate. 

His breaft full of rancor like canker to freat. Tuffer. 

As two brave knights in bloody fight 
With deadly rancour he enranged found. Fairy Queen. 
All the way that they fled for very rancour and defpite ; in 
their return, they utterly confumed and wafted whatfoever 
they had before left unfpoiled. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Rancour will out, proud prelate ; in thy face 
I fee thy fury. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

It ifiues from the rancour of a villain, 

A recreant and moft degen’rate traitor. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

For Banquo’s iflue, Duncan have I murther’d ; 

Put rancour in the veflel of my peace 

Only for them. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Such ambufh 

Waited with hellifh rancour imminent. Milton. 

No authors draw upon themfelves more difpleafure, than 
thofe who deal in political matters, which is juftly incurred, 
confidering that fpirit of rancour and virulence, with which 
works of this nature abound. Addifon's Freeholder , N? 40. 

Prefbyterians and their abettors, who can equally go to a 

church or conventicle, or fuch who bear a perfonal Rancour 
towards the clergy. 

Land, n.f [rand, Dutch.] Border; Team: as, the rand of 
a woman's Jhoe. J 

Random, n.f [randon, Fr.] Want of dire&ion ; want of 
rule or method ; chance ; hazard; roving motion. 

I hy words at random argue thy inexperience. Milton. 

He lies at random carelefly diffus’d. 

With languifh’d head unpropt, 

As one part hope abandon’d. • Mltm ^ 

r oncl love his darts at random throws. 

And nothing fprings from what he fows’. IValler 

T he ftriker muft be denfe, and in its beft velocity : the 
angle, which the miflive *- - y 


IS to mount by, if we will have ic 

one ; 


S °/V tS £ fUrthe ^ muft be the half of a rio-ht one * 
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fl I" ofhrTl ° f t' d tHe b i rdS iived in a lawlefs 

l of h ! dyi but m tlme the y moved for the felting 

P Who e § .'l , , L’EJlrange’s Fables, 

J, “f govern the dependant of one etent upon 

into ’ • a t event ha PP enetJ ^ random , and was not caft 

o a certain relat'on to feme foregoing purpofe to AueSt.South. 

as we ran 6 ^ T" 3 T™ °* UUS melic is drawn as lik e 

2«T and ne f / n °n tner ’ Wh2n W£ make 3 f,ne thi "g a ' ™n- 
likenefs^ P de the next vam creature that ’tis his own 

Ra'ndom. adj Done by chance; roving without direftifn^’ 
Virtue borrow d but the arms of chance 
And . ruck a random blow ! ’twas fortune’s work, 

Anc iortune take the praife. t\ . 1. 

Raks.-0RC£, n.f The ring of a gun next the touch-hole. Ba&y. 
xCai^xj, preterite of rinv, ' 

all ov°e 7 'hf e mpTr rem C ° ntinUal ‘ 7 “ P f ° ^ ’J 
To RANGE, T. [r an ger , Fr. rh mgc , WelfhJ 7 
I. J o place in order3 to put in ranks. 

Maccabeus ranged his army by bands, and went againft 
1 imotneus. a* - 

r_T c • . . 2 iviac . Xll. 20. 

lie law not the marquis till the battle was ranged. Clarend. 
Somewhat rais’d 

By falfe prefumptuous hope, the ranged Dow’rs 

JJlfband, and wand’ring each his feveral way 
ruriues. ] 

Men from the qualities they find united in them, and 
wherein they obferve leveral individuals to agree, range them 
into forts for the convenience of comprehenfive figns. Lech. 

A certain form and order, in which we have long accuf- 
tomed ourfelves to range our ideas, may be beft for us now, 
though not originally befl in itlelf. py att 

2. To rove over. 

To the copfe thy leffer fpaniel take. 

Teach him to range the ditch and force the brake. Gav 
To Range, v.n. y ' 

1. To rove at large. 

CTfar's fpirit ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by his fide come hot from hell. 

Shall in thefe confines, with a monarch’s voice, 

Cry havock, and let flip the dogs of war. Shakefp. 

Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content. 

Than to be perk’d up in a glift’ring grief. 

And wear a golden forrow. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I faw him in the battle range about3 
And watch’d him, how he jingled Clifford forth. Shakefp. 

As a roaring lion and a ranging bear 3 fo is a wicked ruler 
over the poor people. IW xxviii> x . 

Other animals unz&lve range. 

And of their doings God takes no account. Milton . 

-Thanks to my ftars, I have not rang'd about 
The wilds of life, e’re I could find a friend. Addifon 2 

2. To be placed in order. ^ ^ 

is the way to lay the city flat, 

T o bring the roof to the foundation. 

And bury all which yet diftindlly ranges. 

In heaps of ruin. Shakefp. Corielanm. 

Range. n.J. [rangee , Fr. from the verb.] 

1. A rank 3 any thing placed in a line. 

You fled 

From that great face of war, whofe feveral ranges 
frighted each other. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

I he light, which paffed through its feveral interftices, 4. 
painted fo many ranges of colours, which were parallel and 
contiguous, and without any mixture of white. Newton. 

From this walk you have a full view of a huge range of 
mountains, that lie in the country of the Grifons." Addifon . 

Thefe ranges of barren mountains, by condenfing the va¬ 
pours and producing rains, fountains and rivers, give the very 
plains that fertility they boaft of. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. A clafs 3 an order. 

The next range of beings above him are the immaterial 
intelligences, the next below him is the fenfible nature. Hale. 

3. Excurfion 3 wandring. 

He may take a range all the world over, and draw in all 
that wide circumference of fin and vice, and center it in his 
own breaft. South’s Sermons . 

4. Room for excurfion. 

A man has not enough range of thought, to look out for 
any good which does not relate to his own intereft. Addifon. 

5. Compafs taken in by any thing excurfive, extended, or ranked 
in order. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

The fcale of fenfual mental pow’rs afeends. Pope . 

Judge we by nature > habit can efface 3 
Affections ? they ftill take a wider range. p D p e . 

6. Step of a ladder.. 

The liturgy, pradifed in England, would kindle thatjea- 
loufy, as the prologue to that defign, and as the firlt range of 
that ladder, which fhould ferve to mount over all their 
cuftoms. Clarendon. 


H 7 
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H %een. 


Fa h Queen. 


Pry den. 


buffer. 


Spenfer. 


Shakefp. 
Addifon. 
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7 




7. A kitchen grate. 

Its door forth right to him did open, 

1 herein an hundred ranges weren pight. 

And hundred furnaces all burning bright. 

It was a vault ybuilt for great difpence. 

With many ranges rear’d along the wall. 

And one great chimney. 

The buttery muff be vifible, and we need for our ^ 7 '** 
a more fpacious and luminous kitchen. Wot tens Arch ^ 

The implements of the kitchen are fpits, ranges colA^* 

and P ots * Bacon's Physical 

He was bid at his firft Coming to take off the ranj^l 
let down the cinders. j ■> jf antl 

Ra'nger. n.J'. [from range.] 

1. One that ranges 3 a rover 3 a robber. 

They walk not widely, as they were woont, 

For fear of raungers and the great hoont, 

But privily prolling to and fro. Spenfer’s P a fl, r „i. 

Come, lays the ranger, here’s neither honour nor moZ 
to be got by flaying. ?, ne y 

2. A dog that beats the ground. V 'unge. 

Let your obfequious ranger fearch around. 

Nor will the roving fpy direct in vain. 

But numerous coveys gratify thy pain. Gay’s Rural Stern 

3. An officer who tends the game of a foreff. ^ 

Their father Tyrrheus did his fodder brino- 
Tyrrheus chief raoiger to the Latian kino-. 

RANK. adj. [pane, Saxon. J 
I. High growing 3 ftrong; luxuriant, 

Down with the graffe, 

That groweth in fhadow fo ranke and fo Rout. 

Is not thilk fame goteheard proud. 

That fits in younder bank. 

Whole ffraying heard themfelfe fhrowde 
Emong the bufhes rank. 

Who would be out, being before his beloved miftrefs? 
’■'” , rk at fhould you, if I were your miftrels, or I fhould 
think my honeffy ranker than my wit. Shahi* 

In which dilguife, 

While other jeffs are fomething rank on foot, 

Her father hath commanded her to flip 
Away with Slender. Shakejp. Merry Wives of Windfor 
beven ears came up upon one ffalk, rank and good. Gen 
1 hey fancy that the difference lies in the manner of ap ’ 
pulfe, one being made by a fuller or ranker appulfe than the 

0t , Holder's Elements of Speech. 

1 he molt plentiful feafon, that gives birth to the fineft 
flowers, produces alfo the ranked weeds. Addifon 

2. Fruitful 3 bearing ffrong plants. J 

Seven thoufand broad-tail’d fheep graz’d on his downs; 

ixru ee ti ] ou(and came ls his rank paffures fed. Sandy r. 

c. n ^ Cre Sn< ^ ran ^> ’^ s not good to fow wheat after a 

fn° W ’-T Tin Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

. ixianadus 3 Lat.J Strong feented 3 rancid. 

Rank fm el ling rue, and cummin good for eyes. Spenfer. 

In their thick breaths, 

Rank of grofs diet, fcall we be enclouded. 

And forc’d to drink their vapour. Shakefp. Cymbelme. 

The ewes, being rank , 

In the end of Autumn turned to the rams. 

The drying marfhes fuch a ftench convey, 

Such the rank fleams of reeking Albula. 

Rircina, rank with fweat, prefumes 

To cenlure Phillis for perfumes. Swift’s Mifcellamts. 

High tailed ; ftrong in quality. 

Such animals as feed upon fleih, becaufe fuch kind of food 
IS high and rank, qualify it; the one by fwallowing the hair 
°t the beafts they prey upon, the other by devouring lome 
part o t te feathers of the birds they gorge themfelves with. 

•p.. Ray on the Creation, 

Divers fea fowl taffe rank of the fifh on which they 

» . Boyle. 

. Rampant; high grown. 

,,, Fo . r / ou ’ wi cked Sir, whom to call brother 
\ v ould infebl my mouth, I do forgive 

Thy ranhfl faults. Shakefp. Temfift. 

1 his itpiphanius cries out upon as rank idolatry, and th* 
device or the devil, who always brought in idolatry under fair 
pretences. Stillingflcet s Def. of Dijcourje on Roman Idol, 

I is pride, rank pride, and haughtinefs of foul, 

1 he Romans call it ffoicifm, Addifon's Cato. 

kjrofs 3 coarfe. J 

My wife s a hobby-horfe, deferves name 
As rankzs any flax-wench, that puts to 
Before her troth-plight. Shakefp. Winter's Tale, 

ins power of the people in Athens, claimed as the 
uni ou te privilege of an Athenian born, was the rankejt 
encroachment and the grofieff degeneracy from the ionn 
Solon left. 5 7 Swift. 

e non of a plane is fet rank, when its edge ftands io 
flat below the foie of the plane, that in working it will take 
oft a thick /having. Moxm's Mechanical Exercijis. 
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Rank. n. f. [rang, Fr.J 

1. Line of men placed a-breafi. 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks, and fquadrons, and right form of war* 

Which drizzled blood upon the capitoh 
I have feen the cannon* 

When it hath blown his ranks into the air. 

Is’t not pity, 

That we, the Tons and children of this ifle, 

Fill up her enemies ranks ? Shakefp. King John * 

If you have a Ration in the file* 

And not in the worff rank of manhood, fay it. Shakefp * 

2. A row. 

Weft of this place down in the neighbour bottom. 

The rank of ofiers^ by the murmuring ftream. 

Left on your right hand brings you to the place. 

A fylvan lcene, and as the ranks afeend 
Shade above fhade, a woody theatre. 

If fhe walk, in even ranks they ftand. 

Like fome well-marfhall’d and obfequious band* 

He cou’d through ranks of ruin go. 

With ftorms above and rocks below. Dryden's Horace. 

3. Range of fubordination. 

The wifdotn and goodnefs of the maker plainly appears in 
the parts of this ftupendous fabrick, and- the feveral degrees 
and ranks of creatures in it;' Locke * 

4. Clafs 3 order. 

The encl^nting power of profperity over private perfons is 
remarkable in relation to great kingdoms, where all ranks 
and orders of men, being equally concerned in publick blef- 
fings, equally join in fpreading the infection. Atterbury » 

5. Degree of dignity. 

Her charms have made me man, her ravifh’d love 
In rank fhall place me with the blefs’d above. Dryden » 
Thefe all are virtues of a meaner rank. 

Perfections that are plac’d in bones and nerves. Addifon . 

Lepidus’s houfe, which in his confulate was the fineft in 
Rome, within thirty-five years was not in the hundredth 
rank. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

6. Dignity j high place : as, he is a man of rank. 

To Rank. v. a. [ranger, Fr. from the noun.J 

1. To place a-breaft. 

In view flood rank'd of feraphim another row. Milton 

2. To range in any particular clafs. 

If four woe delights in fellowfhip, 

And needly will be rank'd with other griefs; 

Why follow’d not, when file faid Tybalt’s dead, 

Thy father or thy mother. Shakefp. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded ftomach, ever ranking 

Himfelf with princes. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

rJeiefy is ranked with idolatry and witchcraft. 

I have ranked this diverfion of chriftian praacTfmLgThe 
effeSs of our contentions. D of p; 

ftoets were ranked in the clafs of philofophers, and the an- 
cients made ufe of them as preceptors in mufick and mo- 

„ „ Broome's Notes on the Ody/fey. 

3. io arrange methodically. w J 

Who now fhall rear you to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes. Milton 

Ranking all things under general and fpecial heads, renderi 
the nature or ufes of a thing more eafy to be found out, when 
we leek in what rank of beings it lies. Watts’s Logick 

To Rank. v. n. To be ranged ; to be placed. * 

Let that one article rank with the reft • 

And thereupon give me your daughter. ’ -. Shahf* 

Irom ftragglmg mountaineers, for publick good, ' 
ro rani in tribes, and quit-the favage wood, Tate 

To Ra nkle. v. n. [from rank .J To feller; to breed cor" 
ruption ; to be inflamed in body or mind. 

As when two boars with rankling malice met, 

fe h el b ; leedi ‘ ,§ ^ ^ Fa ’ %*"»■ 
But foon it fore increafed, 

And now it rankleth more and more 
And inwardly it feftereth fore. SPenCer's 1 

Ne might" hi s thei T h ' m ' vondrous fore difeafed, ’’ 

Ne might his rankhng pain with patience be appeared. 

w . ., , "That frelh bleeding wound ^ ^ U “"' 

^ rp 

I he fform of his own rage the fool cnnlA A * a ^ e fP* 


The hydra s venom rankling in thy veins ’ 
I have endur d the rage of fecret grief, 

A malady that burns and rankles inward. 

On the rankl'd foul the fury fails 
2 


Addifon . 

Rowe . 
Thonfon • 
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Rankly, adv. [from rank .] Coarfely 3 grofy. 

’Tis given out, that, fleeping in my garden, 

A-ferpent flung me : fo the whole ear of Denmark 
Is, by a forged procefs of my death. 

Rankly abus’d. Shakefp. Hamlet ,, 

Ra'nkness. n.f [from rank.] Exuberance 3 fuperfluity of 
growth. 

It bringeth forth abundantly, through too much ranknefs , 
things lefs profitable, whereby that which principally it fhould 
yield, being either prevented in place, or defrauded of nourish¬ 
ment, faileth. Hooker, b. v. f. iii. 

I will phyfick your rank - 
Shakefp. As You Like it. 


finger 


Dryden. 

Brown. 


Fairy Queen. 
Shakefp. 


Milton . 
Dryden. 


ment, faileth. 

Begin you to grow upon me 3 

nej's. ' -- 

Among the crowd i’ th’ abbey, where _ 

Could not be wedg’d in more 3 I am ftifled 
With the mere rdnknej's of their joy. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

We’ll like a bated and retired flood. 

Leaving our ranknefs and irregular courfe. 

Stoop low within thofe bounds, we have o’erlook’d. Shah. 
The crane’s pride is in the ranknefs of her wing. L'EJlri 
He the ftubborn foil manur’d. 

With rules of hufbandry th oran- nefs cur’d 3 
Tam’d us to manners. 

Ra'nny. n. f. 'fhe fhrewmoufe. 

The mus araneus, the fhrewmoufe or ranny. __ 

To Ra' NSACKt v. a. [pan, Saxon, and faka, Swedifh, to fearch 
for or feize.J 

1. To plunder 3 to pillage. 

A covetous fpirit. 

Warily awaited day and night, 

From other covetous fiends it to defend, 

Who it to rob and ranfack did intend. 

Their vow is made to ranfack Troy. 

Men by his fuggeftion taught, 

Ranfack'd the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of the earth. 

The ranfack'd city, taken by our toils. 

We left, and hither brought the golden fpoils. 

The fpoils which they from ranfack'd houfes brought. 
And golden bowls from burning altars caught. Dryden , 
St. To fearch narrowly. 

I ranfack the feveral caverns, and fearch into the ftore- 
houfes of water, to find out where that mighty mafs of water, 
which overflowed the earth, is bellowed. Woodward. 

3 * To violate 3 to deflower. 

With greedy force he ’gan the fort affail, 

Wherof he weened poffeffed foon to be, 

t. a in,*,? rich / poil ° f ran t hd chaftlt )’- Fairy gueen. 

RANSOME. n.f. yranyon, Fr.] Price paid for redemption 
from captivity or punifhment. 

By his captivity in Auflria, and the heavy ranfom that he 
paid for his liberty, Richard was hindered to purfue the con- 
queft of Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 

ii-re the third dawning light 
Return, the ftars of morn fhall fee him rife. 

The ranfom paid, which man from death redeemes 

H,s death for man. Milton’s Paradife Lofl,h. xii. 

Has the prince loft his army or his liberty ? 

Tell me what province they demand for ranfom, Denham. 

1 his as a ranjom Albemarle did pay. 

For all the glories of fo great a life. Drvden 

To adore that great myllery of divine love, God’s fending 
his only Ion into this world to fave Tinners, and to <nve hit 
life a ranfom for them, would be noble exercife for ?he pens 
of the greateft wits. Tlllotfon’s SertZs. 

-n, -11 ™ a , ven g‘ n g pow’r 

Thus will perfift, relentlefs in his ire, 

i iff the fair flave be render’d to her fire 

And ranfom free reftor’d to his abode. D ,yden 

vity orSnfem: Fr - ] Vo redeem from capti- 

How is’t with Titus Lartius ? 

-Condemning fome to death and fome to exile, 
gfiming him, or pitying, threatning the other. ShakeCb 
death Tan '° m them fr0m the “ d -deem them ft t 

His^lh 71 ” 6 " fe ; and rifln g with him raife^ ^ 

His brethren, ranfom d with his own dear life 7tA‘h 

Ra^ksomeless adj. [from ranfome.] Free from ranffe 
Ranfomelefs here we fet our prifoners free. IZt A 

Deliver him Shakefp .. 

p to his pleafure ranjomelefs and free. ci L r 

To Rant. v. n. [randen, Dutch, to rave 1 T 

lent or high foundino- lancr U ap-e . -* T rave ln V1 °" 

of thought. & o g ut proportionable dignity 

Look where my ranting hoft nf 
is either liquor in his pate or mn C ^ arter conies ; there 
looks fo merrily. ’ c l , hla r P ur H, when he 

Nay, an Lul’t mouth Plf' TC* °f Windfor. 

They have attacked me -fome wTT 35 th ° U ’ ShaK 
grinning and only fhewin’- their teeth T n,0anS ’ ° thers 
hedtormg, others fcolding a = nd revilinf ’ ” ZT g ^ 

to' o thlingfleet. 

Ra n t. 
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RAP 


KAnt. n. f. [from the verb.] High founding language unfup- 
ported by dignity of thought. 

Dryden himfelf, to pleafe a frantick age, 

Was forc’d to let liis judgment (loop to rage. 

To a wild audience he conform’d his voice, 

Comply’d to cuftom, but not err’d through choice ; 

Deem then the people’s, not the writer’s iin, 

Almanfor’s rage, and rants of Maximin. Granville. 

This is a Aoical rant , without any foundation in the nature 
of man or reafon of things. Atlerbury's Preface. 

Ranter. n.f. [from rant.'] A ranting fellow. 

RaTtipole. adj. [this word is wantonly formed from rant .] 
Wild ; roving ; rakifh. A low word. 

What at years of difcretion, and comport yourfelf at this 
rantipole rate ! Congreve's Way of the JVorld . 

To RaTtipole. v. n. To run about wildly. It is a low word. 
The eldefl was a termagant imperious wench; fhe ufed to 
rantipole about the houfe, pinch the children, kick the fer- 
vants, and torture the cats and dogs. Arbuthnot. 

RA'NULA. n. J'. [Latin.] 

Ranula is a foft fwelling, poffefflng thofe falivals under the 
tongue : it is made by congeflion, and its progrefs filleth up 
the fpace between the jaws, and maketh a tumour externally 
under the chin. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Ranunculus, n.f Crowfoot. 

Ranunculufes excel all flowers in the richnefs of their co¬ 
lours : of them there is a great variety. Mortimer. 

To Rap. v. n. [hpseppan, Saxon.] To flrike with a quick 
fmart blow. 


Knock me at this gate 

Amd rap me well, or I’ll knock your knave’s pate. Shakefp. 

With one great peal they rap the door. 

Like footmen on a vifiting day. Prior. 

He was provoked in the fpirit of magiflracy, upon difco- 
vering a judge, who rapped out a great oath at his footman. 

Addifon. 

To Rap. v. a. [from rapio extra fe , Lat.] 

To affedt with rapture; to ftrike with extafy ; to hurry out 


i. 


of himfelf. 

Thefe are fpeeches of men, not comforted with the hope 
of that they defire, but rapped with admiration at the view 
of enjoyed blifs. Hooker. 

Beholding the face of God, in admiration of fo great 
excellency, they all adore him ; and being rapt with the love 
of his beauty, they cleave infeparably for ever unto, him. Hook. 

What, thus raps you ? are you well ? Shakefp. 

The government I call upon my brother. 

And to my Rate grew ftranger, being tranfported 

And rapt in fecret Rudies. Shakefp. 

You’re rapt in fomework, fome dedication 
To the great lord. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

I’m rape with joy to fee my Marcia’s tears. Addif. Cato. 
It is impoffible duly to confider thefe things, without being 
rapt into admiration of the infinite wifdom of the divine ar- 
chitedl. Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 

Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 

A virgin Riall conceive, a virgin bear a fon ! Pope. 

Let heav’n feize it, all at once ’tis fir’d. 

Not touch’d, but rapt ; not waken’d, but infpir’d. Pope. 

2. To fnatch away. 

He leaves the welkin way moR beaten plain. 

And rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the fkyen, 

With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to fliyne. F. £). 

Underneath a bright fea flow’d 
Of jafper, or of liquid pearl, whereon 
Who after came from earth, failing arriv’d 
Wafted by angels, or flew o’er the lake 
Rap'd in a chariot drawn by fiery Reeds. Milton. 

Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole. Milton. 

To Rap and rend, [more properly rap and ran ; paepan, Saxon, 
to bind, and rema, Iflandick, to plunder.] To feize by 


violence. 

Their hufbands robb’d, and made hard fhifts 
T’ adminiRer unto their gifts 
All they could rap and rend and pilfer, 

To feraps and ends of gold andfilver. Hudibras , p. ii. 

Rap. n.f. [from the verb.] A quick fmart blow. 

How comeR thou to go with thy arm tied up ? has old 
Lewis given thee a rap over thy fingers ends ? Arbuthnot. 

RAPA'CIOUS. adj. [rap ace, Fr. rapax, Lat.] Given to plun¬ 
der ; feizing by violence. 

Well may thy Lord, appeas’d, 

Redeem thee quite from death’s rapacious claim. Milton. 

Shall this prize, 

Soon heighten’d by the diamond’s circling rays. 

On that rapacious hand for ever blaze ? Pope. 

Rapa'ciously. adv. [from rapacious.] By rapine; by violent 
robbery. 

Rapa'ciousness. n. f. [from rapacious .] The quality of 
being rapacious. 

Rapa'city. n.f. [rapacitas, Lat. rapacite,Yx. from rapax .] 
Addidtednefs to plunder; extreife of plunder ; ravenoufnefs. 


Any of thefe, without regarding the pains of churchmen, 
grudge them thofe fmall remains of ancient piety, which the 
rapacity of fome ages has fcarce left to the church. Sprat. 

Rape. n.f. [rapt,Yr. raptus, Latin.] 

ti Violent defloration of chaRity. 

You are both decypher’d 

For villains mark’d with rape. Shakefp. Titus Andronicusi 

Rape call you it, to feize my own, 

My true betrothed love. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus, 

The parliament conceived, that the obtaining of women by 
force into poffeffion, howfoever afterwards aflent might follow 
by allurements, was but a rape drawn forth in length, becaufe 
the firR force drew on all the reR. Bacon's Henry VIL 

Witnefs that night 

In Gibeah, when the hofpitable door 
Expos’d a matron, to avoid worfe rape. Milton. 

The haughty fair. 

Who not the rape ev’n of a god could bear. Dryden. 

Tell Thracian tyrant’s alter’d fliape, 

And dire revenge of Philomela’s rape. Rofcommon, 

2. Privation ; a£t of taking away. 

Pear grew after pear. 

Fig after fig came ; time made never rape 

Of any dainty there. Chapman's Odyjfiy. 

3. Something fnatched away. 

Sad widows by thee rifled, weep in vain. 

And ruin’d orphans of thy rapes complain. Sandys. 

Where now are all my hopes ? oh never more 
Shall they revive ! nor death her rapes reflore ! Sandys. 

4. The juice of grapes is drawn as well from the rape , or 
whole grapes pluck’d from the clufler, and wine pour’d upon 
them in a veffel, as from a vat, where they are bruifed. Ray , 

5. A plant, from the feed of which oil is exprefled. 

RATID. adj. [ rapide, Fr. rapidus , Lat.] Quick ; fwift. 

Part Riun the goal with rapid wheels. Milton. 

While you fo fmoothly turn and rowl our fphere, 

That rapid motion does but reR appear. Dryden. 

RapPdity. n. f [rapiclite, Fr. rapiditas , from rapidus , Lat.] 
Celerity ; velocity ; fwiftnels. 

Where the words are not monofyllables, we make them fo 
by our rapidity of pronunciation. Addifon's Spectator. 

Rapi'dly. adv. [from rapid.] Swiftly ; with quick motion. 

Rapi'dness. n.f. [from rapid.] Celerity; fwiltnefs. 

Ra / pier. n. f. [ rapiere , Fr. fo called from the quicknefs of its 
motion.] A fmall fword ufed only in thruRing, 

I will turn thy falfehood to thy heart, 

Where it was forged, with my rapier s point. Shakc r p. 
A foldier of far inferior flrength may manage a rapier or 
fire-arms fo expertly, as to be an overmatch for his adver¬ 
sary. Pope's Efj'ay on Homer's BattLs. 

Rapier-fish. n. f. 

The rapier-fjh , called xiphias, grows fometimes to the 
length of five yards : the fword, which grows level from the 
fnout of the fifli, is here about a yard long, at the bafis four 
inches ov<?r, two-edged, and pointed exadfly like a rapier: 
he preys on fiflies, having firR Rabbed them with this 
fword. Grew's A'lufaum. 

Ra'pike. n. f [rapina, Lat. rapine , Fr.] 

1. The a£t of plundering. 

If the poverty of Scotland might, yet the plenty of Eng¬ 
land cannot, excufe the envy and rapine of the church’s 
rights. King Charles . 

The logick of a conquering fword may filence, but con¬ 
vince it cannot; its efficacy rather breeds averfion and abhor¬ 
rence of that religion, whofe firR addrefs is in blood ar/d 
rapine. . Decay of Piety. 

2. Violence; force. 

Her leaR adlion overaw’d 
His malice, and with rapine fweet befeav’d 
His fiercenefs of its fierce intent. Milton. 

Ra'pper. n.f. [from rap.] One who Rrikes. 

Ra'pport. n.f. [rappat,Yr.] Relation; reference; propor¬ 
tion. A word introduced by the innovator, Temple, but not 
copied by others. 

’Tis obvious what rapport there is between the conceptions 
and languages in every country, and how great a difference 
this muR make in the excellence of books. Temple. 

To Rapt. v. n. [this word is ufed by Chapman for rap impro¬ 
perly, as appears from the participle, which from rapt would 
be not rapt , but ropted.] To ravifli; to put in ecRafy. 

You may fafe approve. 

How Rrong in infligation to their love 

Their rapting tunes are. Chapman s Odyffy. 

Rapt. n. f. [from rap.] A trance ; an eeflafy. 

RA'PTURE. n. f. 

1. Eeflafy; traniport; violence of any pleafing paffion; en- 
thufiafm ; uncommon heat of imagination. 

Mufick, when thus applied, raifes in the mind of the hearer 
great conceptions; it Rrengthens devotion, and advances 
praife into rapture. Addifon's Spehator, N a 406. 

You grow corredf, that once with rapture writ. Pope. 

7 2. Rapidity; 
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2 . Rapidity ; hafle. 

The wat’ry throng, 

Wave rov/ling after wave, where way they found. 

If Reep, with torrent rapture ; if through plain 
Soft-ebbing ; nor withflood them rock or hill. Milton. 

Ra’ptured. adj. [from rapture.] Ravifhed; tranfported. 
A bad word. 

He drew 

Such madning draughts of beauty to the foul. 

As for awhile cancell’d his raptur'd thought 

With luxury too daring. Tbomfon's Summer. 

Rapturous, adj. [from rapture.] EcAatick ; tranfporting. 
Are the pleaiures of it fo inviting and rapturous ? is a man 
bound to look out fhurp to plague himfelf ? Collier. 

RARE. adj. [rants, Lat. rare, Fr. in all the fenfes but the 
la A.] 

1. Scarce; uncommon. 

Live to be ti e fhew, and gaze o’ th’ time ; 

We’ll have you, as our rarer monflers are, 

Painted upon a pole. Shakefp. 

2 . Excellent; incomparable ; valuable to a degree feldom found. 

This jeaioufy 

Is for a precious creature ; as flie’s rare, 

MuR it be great ; and as his perlon’s mighty, 

MuR it be violent. Shakejp. Winter's Tale. 

On which was wrought the gods and giants fight. 

Rare work, all fill’d with terror and delight. Cowley. 

Above the reR I judge one beauty rare. Dryden. 

3. Thinly flattered. 

h. he cattle in the fields and meadows green 
Thofe rare and folitary, thefe in flocks 
PaAuring at once, and in broad herds upfprung. Milton. 

4. Thin ; fubtle; not denfe. 

They are of fo tender and weak a nature, as they affect 
only fuch a rare and attenuate fubflance, as the fpirit of living 
c 1 e a t u 1 es. Bacon's Natui 'al Hijlory. 

So eagerly the fiend 

O’er bog or Reep, through Rrait, rough, denfe, or rare, 

W ith head, hands, wings, or feet, purfues his wav. Milt. 
The denfe and bright light of the circle will obicure the 
rare and weak light of thefe dark colours round about it, and 
render them almoA infenfible. Neioton's Opticks. 

Bodies are much more rare and porous than is commonly 
believed : water is nineteen times lighter, and by confequence 
nineteen times rarer than gold, and gold is fo rare, as very 
readily, and without the leafl oppofition, to tranfmit the 
m gnetick effluvia, and eafily to admit quickfilver into its 
pores, and to let. water pafs through it. Newton's Opticks. 

5. Raw ; m fully fubdued by the fire. This is often pro¬ 
nounced rear. A 

New-laid eggs, with Baucis’ bufy care, 
x urn’d by a gentle fire, and roafled rare. Dryden 

8EESH0W - »•/ [this word is formed in imitation of the 
^oieign way of pronouncing rare flow J A fhow carried in a 

h l h i f of the' town afFeA us juft like a rareejkow, we 

the cunofity to peep at them, and nothing more. Pope. 

p , nireefowshe lung, and Punch’s feats. Gay. 

^ f EF f C 7 ION * n ‘ f [ rarefadlion,Yr. from rarefy.] Exten- 

tlnn°it did 7 " ° f 3 b0d> ’ that makes i[ take U P more room 
than it did before ; contrary to condenfation. 

i he water within being rarefied, and by rarefaaion refolved 

nuo Wind will force up the fmoak. IVotton’s ArchitJiurc. 

.. ' r ~ ‘ ex alations, fliut up in the caverns of the earth bv 

Uirefna.m or compreffion, come to be ftraitened th e J ftrive 

every way to fet themfelves at liberty. ’ A"? 

To'ra'r'eFY AT Adm!tti "S rarefaction. 

were more pr'oner 1 rarusmi ^t. rarif 

Tn ri, P w ' J J make thln ; “"‘rare to condenfe 

l o the hot equator crouding faft, 1 Lonueme - 

Where highly rarefied the yielding air 

Admits their fleam. = „ . 

i o RA'REfY. ». To become thin _ Thomfin. 

b.arth rarefies to dew ; expanded more 

tfr tofoar - 

a-. Seldom ; not often ; not frequently. 

Rarely they rife by virtue’s aid, who lie 

; ,s 1 *** Ju ™' 
Advanc’d like Atalanta’s ft ar 

But rarely feen, and fcen from far c v , 

2. Finely; nicely; accurately. ’ ^ v ‘f> -f Mifcellamcu 

How rarely does it meet with this t™.’ t 
V hen man was will’d to love his e„ * §U ‘ C> 

Ra'rekes,, [from ‘n® enemies. shakefp. 

I* Uncommonnefs • ftifp u. 

Tickling is moR in t h e ’ inl i 1 ' e fi uenc y- 

caufc is the thinnefs of the d in ’.V j ,o e f and lld «s: the 
being touched there ; for ticklino-’i- a^i W “ h the rarme fi of 
rtts, which the thinnefs of the fltin the - f P‘- 

nejs of touch doth further. ’ iud(J enels and rare- 

Bacon. 


Donne. 


- R A S 

For the rarenefs and rare effeft of that petition, I’ll infer^' 
it as prefented. Clarendon t 

Of my heart I now a prefent make; 

Accept it as when early fruit we fend, 

And let the rarenefs the finall gift commend. Dryden. 
2 . Value arifing from lcarcity. 

Rofes fet in a pool, fupported with fome Ray, is matter of 
rarenefs and pleafure, though of fmall ufe. Bacon . 

To worthieA things, 

Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I fee 
Rarenefs or ufe, not nature, value brings. 

Ra'rity. n.f. [rarite , Fr. raritas , Lat.] 

1. Uncommonnefs ; infrequency. 

So far from being fond of any one for its rarity , if I meet 
with any in a field which pleafes me, I give it a place in my 
garden. Spectator. 

2. A thing valued for its fcarcity. 

Sorrow would be a rarity moR belov’d. 

If all could fo become it. Shakefp. King Lear. 

It would be a rarity worth the feeing, could any one fliew 
us fuch a thing as a perfealy reconciled enemy. South . 

I faw three rarities of different kinds, which pleafed me 
more than any other lhows of the place. Addifon. 

3c. Thinnefs ; lubtlety : the contrary to denfity. 

Bodies, under the lame outward bulk, have a greater thin¬ 
nefs and expanlion, or thicknefs and folidity, which terms, in 
Englifli, uo not lignify fully thole differences of quantity; there¬ 
fore 1 will do it under the n&nes of rarity and denfity. Digby. 

This 1 do, not to draw any argument againfl them from 
the univerl'ai reR or accurately equal diflufion of matter, but 
only that I may better demonArate the great rarity and tenuity 
of their imaginary chaos. Bentley’s Sermons. 

RASCAL, n.f. [papcal, Saxon, a lean beafl.J A mean fel¬ 
low ; a Roundrel; a lorry wretch. 

For the raj cal commons, left he cared. Spenfer. 

And when him JiA the rajcal routs appal, 

Men into Rones therewith he could tranlmew. Fa. Oueen. 

When Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous 
To lock fuch rafeal counters from his friends : 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunder-bolts, 

Ua£h h im to pieces. Shakefp. Julius Ceefar. 

I he rajcal people, thirfling after prey, J 

Join with the^traitor. Shakejp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

But for our gentlemen. 

The moufe ne’er fhun’d the cat, as they did budge 

j rom ra A a l? Wod u e . tha ? the 7 * Shakefp. 

I am accuiA ro 10b in that thief’s company; the rafeal hath 

remov d my horfe. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

Scoundrels are infolent to their fuperiors ; but it does not 

become a man of honour to contefl with mean rafeals. L'Efl 

wr ld 1 110t fee you ’ ra f cal ' did 1 not! J ‘ 

I have°fenle ^ Damon ’ s g oat ? dryden. 

A iiL av > e ler / to ^ erve m y turn 5 ir » tiore. 

And he s a rafeal who pretends to more. Dryden's Perfus. 

T he poor girl provoked told him he lyed like’a rafeal Sw 
Rasca lion. n.J. [from rajcal.] One of the lowelt people. ' 

tt m u- r 1 hat P roud dame 

Us d him fo like a bafe rafcallion. 

That Old pig what d’ye call him-malion, 

1 hat cut his miflrefs out of Rone 

Had not fo hard a hearted one. ’ Hudibras * ; 

PreUL "A f fr r The low mean people.^* 

J " d -" ” r>> 

Jeroboam having procured his people gods, thTnex! fhm? 
was to provide prieRs; hereuuon, to the calves hp Pr i i. 
commiihon, tor the approving,' trying and admitting the laf 
cality and lowelt of the people to miniiter in that fervice South 

W LL ,Vt Mcan ^ worAI ^’ S ° Uth - 

It uld ft thou not be glad to have the niggardly rafealh 
fheep-biter come by fome notable fliame. " 1 Shake// 

Our rafcally porter is fallen faft afleep with the black clrnh 
andjconces, or we might have bee n P tackin/up by^ 

To Rase. v. a. [this word is written rafe or raze • I umnht 
write rafe, when it fignifies to ftrike Rightly, perflringere • and 
>aze, when ,t fignifies to ruin, delere fra/er. Ft raL r , 

1. To tom ; to.ftrike on the furface. J J > Lat,;! 

He certifies your Iordlhip, that this night 
He dreamt the boar had rafedoS his helm. r, . „ 

Was he not m the neareft neighbourhood to death 

Sr w '“- - 1 “ «•' £ 

2. To overthrow ; to deftroy; to root up. ^ * Sermms ‘ 

o -r U’ 1 batt f in g eil gines bent to rafe Tome citv i\ n 
3- To blot out by rafure ; to erafe. J ty ‘ ' Milton. 

Be nomlmoLT blot t m r ^ hea r’ n,y reCords now 

RASH. adj. [r^, , D^tc t n 0U H ft U ' a J ed - Milton. 

aefting without caution or refle “om ’ preci P itate i 

words wkhom^vR.^ Wlthout ^ hame s ra/b without full of 

21 E -df ham's Schoolmajler. 

Blaft 
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Blaft her pride, O ye bleft gods ! fo will you wilh on me, 
when the rajh mood is on me. Shakefp. 

I have fcarce leifure to falute you, 

My matter is fo rajb. Shake/p. Troilus and Crejjida. 

Be not rajh with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be 
nafly to utter any thing before God ; for God is in heaven, 
and thou upon earth j therefore let thy words be few. Eccluf. 
Her rafb hand in evil hour, 

Forth reaching to the fruit, Ihe pluck’d, (he eat. Milton . 
& ash. n. f. [ rafcia , Italian.] 

1. Sattin. Minjhew. 

2 . [Corrupted probably from rujh.] An efflorefcence on the 
body ; a breaking out. 

Ra'sher. n.f. [rafura lardi, Lat.] A thin flice of bacon. 

If we grow all to be pork eaters, we Ihall not Ihortly have 
a rajher on the coals for money. Shakejp. Merck, of Venice. 
White and black was all her homely cheer. 

And rajhers of fing’d bacon on the coals. Dryden. 

Quenches his third: with ale in nut-brown bowls, 

And takes the hafty rajher from the coals. King, 

Ra'shly. adv. [from rafj.] Haftily ; violently , without due 
confideration. 

This expedition was by York and Talbot 
Too rajhly plotted. Shakejp. Henry VI. p. i. 

Men are not rajhly to take that for done, which is not 
done. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , 

He that doth any thing rafdy, mull do it willingly ; for he 
was free to deliberate or not. * L'Ejlrange's Fables. 

Declare the fecret villain. 

The wretch fo meanly bafe to injure Phaedra, 

So rajhly brave to dare the fword of Thefeus. Smith. 
Ra'shness. n. f. [from rajh.] Foolifh contempt of danger £ 
inconfiderate heat of temper ; precipitation ; temerity. 

Who feeth not what fentence it Ihall enforce us to give 
againft: all churches in the world ; in as much as there is'not 
one, but hath had many things eftablilhed in it, which though 
the fcripture did never command, yet for us to condemn were 
rajhnefs. Hooker , b. iii. J\ 6. 

Nature to youth hot rajhnejs doth difpence, 

But with cold prudence age doth recompence. Denham . 

In fo fpeaking, we offend indeed againft truth ; yet we 
offend not properly by falfhood, which is a fpeaking againft 
our thoughts ; but by rajhnefs , which is an affirming or de¬ 
fying, before we have fufficiently informed ourfelves. South . 
The vain Morat by his own rajhnefs wrought. 

Too foon difcover’d his ambitious thought. 

Believ’d me his, becaufe I fpoke him fair. Dryden. 

Rasp. n. f. [ rafpo , Italian.] A delicious berry that grows on 
a fpecies of the bramble ; a rafpberry. 

Sorrel fet amongft rafps , and the rafps will be the fmaller. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory . 
Now will the corinths, now the rafps fupply 
Delicious draughts, when preft to wines* Philips. 

To RASP. v. a. [ rafpen , Dutch ; rafper , Fr. rafpare , Italian.] 
To rub to powder with a very rough file. 

Some authors have advifed the rafping of thefe bones ; but 
in this cafe it is needlefs. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Having prepared hard woods and ivory for the lathe with 
rafping , they pitch it between the pikes. Moxon. 

Rasp. n.f. [from the verb.] A large rough file, commonly 
ufed to wear away wood. 

Cafe-hardening is ufed by file-cutters, when they make 
coarfe files, and generally moft rcifps have formerly been made 
of iron and cafe-hardened. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 
Ra'spatory. n. f. [ 'rafpatoir , Fr. from rafp.] A chirurgeon’s 
rafp. 

I put into his mouth a rafpatory , and pulled away the cor¬ 
rupt flclh, and -with cauteries burnt it to a cruft. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

Raspberry, or Rajberry. n.f. A kind of berry. 

Rafpberries are of three forts ; the common wild one, the 
large red garden rafpberry , which is one of the pleafanteft 
of fruits, and the white, which is little inferior to the 
red. Mortimer’s Hujbanclry. 

Raspberry-bush. n. f A fpecies of bramble. 

Ra'sure. n.f. [ rafura , Lat.] 

1. The adl of fcraping or {having. 

2 . A mark in a writing where fomething has been rubbed out. 

Such a writing ought to be free from any vituperation of 
rafure. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

Rat. n. f. [ratte, Dutch ; rat, Fr. ratta , Spanifh.J An animal 
of the moufe kind that infefts houfes and fhips. 

Our natures do purfue. 

Like rats that ravin down their proper bane. Shakefp. 

Make you ready your ftiff bats and clubs, 

Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. Shakefp. 

I have feen the time, with my long fword I would have 
made you four tall fellows fkip like rats. Shakefp. 

Thus horfes will knable at walls, and rats will gnaw 
iron. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

If in defpair he goes out of the way like a rat with a dofe 
of arfenick, why he dies nobly. Dennis. 
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R A T 

To Jmell a Rat. To be put on the watch by fufpicion as thr¬ 
eat by the feent of a rat } to fufpeef danger. 

Quoth Hudibras, I Jmell a rat, 

Ralpho, thou doft prevaricate. Hudibras t * 

Ra'table. adj. [from rate.] Set at a certain value. 

The Danes brought in a reckoning of money by ores per 
oras ; I colled! out of.the abby-bookof Burton, that twenty 
oi ze were ratable to two marks of filver. Camden's Remains 
RaTably. adv. Proportionably. 

Many times there is no proportion of fhot and powder al¬ 
lowed ratably by that quantity of the great ordnance. Raleieh. 
Rata'fia. n.f. A fine liquor, prepared from the kernels of 
apricots and fpirits. " BaV 

Rata'n. n.f. An Indian cane. jy.f 

Ratch. 1 n.f In clockwork, a fort of wheel, which ferves 
Rash. S to lift up the detents every hour, and thereby maM 
the clock ftrike. * Bail™ 

RATE. n.f. [ratus, Lat. rate, old Fr.] 

1. Price fixed on any thing. 

How many things do we value, becaufe they come at dear 
• rates from Japan and China, which if they were our own 
manufadlure, common to be had, and for a little money 
would be neglected ? Locke 

I’ll not betray the glory of my name, 

’Tis not for me, who have preferv’d a ftate. 

To buy an empire at fo bafe a rate. Dryden 

The price of land has never changed, in the feveral changes 
have been made in the rate of intereft by Jaw j nor now that 
the rate of intereft is by law the fame, is the price of land 
every where the fame. Locke' 

2. Allowance fettled. 

His allowance was a continual allowance, a daily rate for 
every day. , 2 Kings xxv. 30. 

They obliged themfelves to remit after the rate of twelve 
hundred thoufand pounds fterling per annum, divided into fo 
manj/ monthly payments. 

3. Degree j comparative height or valour. 

I am a fpirit of no common rate ; 

The fummer Hill doth tend upon my ftate. 

I have difabled mine eftate. 

By Ihewing fomething a more fwelling port, 

Than my faint means would grant continuance 5 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridged 
From fuch a noble rate. JShakeJp. Merchant of Venice. 
In this did his holinefs and godlinefs appear above the rate 
and pitch of other mens, in that he was fo infinitely mer- 

Calamy’s Sermons. 

Do which relation whatsoever is done agreeably, is mo¬ 
rally and cflentially good ; and whatfoever is done othervvife, 
is at the fame rate morally evil. South 

4. Quantity aftignable. 

In goodly form comes on the enernv ; 

And by the ground they hide, I judge their number 
Upon or near the rate of thirty thoufand. Shakefp. 

5. That which lets value. 

Heretofore the rate and ftandard of wit was very different 
from what it is liow-a-days : no man was then accounted a 
wit for fpeaking luch things, as deferved to have the tongue 
cut out. South's Sermons. 

A virtuous heathen is, at this rate , as happy as a virtuous 
chriftian. Atterbury. 

6. Manner of doing any thing; degree to which any thing is 
done. 

Many of the horfe could not march at that rate , nor come 
up foon enough. . _ Clarendon, b. viii. 

ft om hinting his diflike of fome trifle his miftrefs had laid, 
Ihe a Iked him how he would talk to her after marriage, if he 
talked at this rate before ? Addifon . 

7. Tax impofed by the parifh. 

They paid the church and parilh rate , 

And took, but read not the receipt. 

ToR ate. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To value at a certain price. 

I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman ; 

And yet, dear lady. 

Rating myfelf as nothing, you Ihall fee 
How much I was a braggart. Shakefp. Merck, of Venice. 
We may there be inftruefted, how to name and rate all 
goods, by thofe that will concentre into felicity. Boyle . 

You feem not high enough your joys to rate , 

You Hand indebted a vaft fum to fate, 

And Ihould large thanks for the great blefling pay. Dryoctt* 

2. [Reita, Iflandick.j To chide haftily and veheiru ntly. 

Go rate thy minions, proud infulting boy, 

Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 
Before thy fovereign. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ni« 

An old lord of the council rated me the other day in the 
ftreet about you, Sir. Shakefp. Henry IN. p- u 

What is all that a man enjoys, from a year’s converle, 
comparable to what he feels for one hour, when his confcience 
Ihall take him afide ami rate him by himfelf. South . 
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If words are fometimes to be ufed, they ought to be grave, 

• kind and fober, reprefenting the ill or unbecomingnefs of the 
faults, rather than a hafty rating of the child for it. Locke. 
Rath, n.f A hill. I know not whence derived. 

There is a great ufe among the Irilh, to make great af- 
femblies together upon a rath or hill, there to parly about 
matters and wrongs between townlhips or private perfons. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Rath. adv. Early. 

Thus is my fummer worn away and wafted, 

Thus is my harveft haften’d all too rathe, 

The ear, that budded fair, is burnt and blafted, 

And all my hoped gain is turn’d to fcathe. Spenfer. 

s Strong Lagaean wines 

Rath ripe and purple grapes there be. May's Virgil. 

Rath ripe are fome, and fome of later kind, 

Of golden fome, and fome of purple rind. May's Virgil. 
RATH. adj. [pa^, Saxon, quickly.] Early ; coming before 
the time. 

Bring the rath primrofe that forfaken dies. 

The tufted crow-toe and pale jeftamine. Milton. 

Ra'ther. aclv . [this is a comparative from rath ; jia^, Saxon, 
foon. Now out of ufe. One may Hill fay, by the fame 
form of fpeaking, 1 will fooner do this than that 5 that is, I 
like better to do this.] 

More willingly ; with better liking. 

Almighty God deiireth not the death of a finner, but ra¬ 
ther that he Ihould turn from his wickednefs and live. 

Common Prayer. 

. Preferably to the other ; with better reafon. 

’Tis rather to be thought, that an heir had no fuch right 
by divine inftitution, than that God Ihould give fuch a right, 
but yet leave it undeterminate who fuch heir is. Locke. 

. In a greater degree than otherwife. 

He fought through the world, but fought in vain. 

And no where finding, rather fear’d her flain. Dryden. 
More properly. 

This is an art. 

Which does mend nature, change it rather , but 

The art itfelf is nature. Shakefp. Winter's Tale . 

5. Efpecially. 

You are come to me in a happy time. 

The rather for I have fome fport in hand. Shakefp. 

6 . To have Rather, [this is, I think, a barbarous expreflion 
of late intrufion into our language, for which it is better to 
fay will rather.] To defire in preference. 

Tis with rehuftancy he is provoked by our impenitence to 
apply the difeipline of feverity and corre&ionj he had rather 
mankind Ihould adore him as their patron and benefaHor. 

f Rogers's Sermons. 

Ratification, n.f [ratifcation, Fr. from ratify, j The adl 
of ratifying; confirmation. 

Ra'tieter. n. f. [from ratify.] The perfon or thing that 
ratines; 0 

They cry, “ chufe we Laertes for our kino- 
The ratifiers and props of every word, 

-r ' ds and t0ngues a PP laud it to*the clouds. Shakefp. 

fettlt 1 1 V ' ratum f acio > Latin.] To confirm /to 

The church being a body which dieth not, hath alwavs 
power, as occafion requireth, no lefs to ordain that which 
never was, than to ratify what hath been before. Hooker 
By the help of thefe, with him above 
To ratify the work, we may again 

Give to our tables meat. Deep to our nights. Shakcft 
We have ratified unto them the borders of Judiea. i Jiff 
God ratified their prayers by the judgment they brou^hi 
down upon the head of him, whom they prayed againft 

Tell me, my friend, from whence had’ft thou the^fkft)' 
So nicely to diftinguifli good from ill ? ’ 

And what thou art to follow, what to fly, 

_ J r "! s t0 c °Memn, and that to ratify ? ri j 

RSTIO »./. [Latin.] Proportion. Dr **' 

hatever inclinations the rays have to thp nhnp * 

tIIatToSate 

to argue. v ' n - L^ocmor, Lat.] To reafon} 

Ratiocination, n.f. [ratiocinate Lat.l The a£f of re 

K.S ^52 “ tr “ 

which the Tecond acT^of mafon » "Tn 3 -° f thlnss ’ 
Prions, and the laft into fy.lo°^« Tjff 

the Mefliah, a^ye't denyhfm toK mS?® f 
Such an infcription would be felf-evident M South, 
tiocination or ftudv and « *. r , n ! Wl *hout any ra - 

energy in their mLs" ' 10t M COnftant! r *> exert its 
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RatioYinative. adj* [from ratiocinate.] Argumentative 1 
advancing by procefs of difeourfe. . , 

Some confecutions are fo intimately and evidently connexed 
to, or found in the premifies, that the conclufion is attained 
quafi per faltum, and without, any thing of ratiocinative pro¬ 
cefs, even as the eye fees his objeH immediately, and without 
any previous difeourfe. Hale's Origin of Mankind „ 

RA / TIONAL. adj. [rationales, Latin.] 

1. Having the power of reafoning. 

2. Agreeable to reafon. , ^ 

What higher in her fociety thou find’ft 
AttraHive, humane, rational, love Hill. Milton. 

When the conclufion is deduced from the unerring diHates 
of our faculties, we fay the inference is rational. GlanvilL 
If your arguments be rational, offer them in as moving a 
manner as the nature of the fubjeH will admit ; but beware 
of letting the pathetick part fwallow up the rational. Swift. 

3. Wife j judicious : as, a rational man. 

Ration aYe. n.f. [from ratio, Lat.] A detail with reafons : 

as. Dr. Sparrow's Rationale of the Common Prayer. 
Rationalist, n.f. [from rational.] One who proceeds in 
his difquifirions and practice wholly upon reafon. 

He often ufed this comparifon ; the empirical philofophers 
are like to pifmires; they only lay up and ufe their ftore : 
the rationalijls are like to fpiders ; they fpin all out of their 
own bowels : but give me a philofopher, who, like the bee, 
hath a middle faculty, gathering from abroad, but digefting 
that which is gathered by his own virtue. Baccn 0 

Raxiona'lity. n.f. [from rational.] 

1. The power of reafoning. 

When God has made rationality the common portion of 
mankind, how came it to be thy inclofure ? Gov. of the Tong . 

2. Reafonablenefs. 

In human occurrences, there have been many well directed 
intentions, whofe rationalities will never bear a rigid exami¬ 
nation. Brozun’s Vulgar Errours. 

Ra tionally. adv. [from rational.] Reafonably 3 with 
reafon. 

Upon the prepofal of an agreeable objedl, it may rationally 
be conjedfured, that a man’s choice will rather incline him to 
accept than to refiife it. South . 

Rai 10 n alness. ii. f. [from rational.] TEs ftate of bein 0- 
rational. 

Ra tsbane. n. f. [rat and &?#£.] Poilon for rats j arfenick. 
Poor Tom ! that Hath laid knives under his pillow, and 
halters in his pew, fet ratjbane by his porridge. Shakejp. 

He would throw ratjbane up and down a houfe, where chil- 
.ton might comeat ft. L’Ejirmge. 

vVhen murdei s out, what vice can we advance ? 

Unlefs the new-found pois nmg trick of France , 

And when their art of ratjbane we have o- 0 t. 

By way of thanks, we’ll fend ’em o’er oifr plot. Dryden J 
I can hardly believe the relation of his being poifoned, but 
fack might do it, though ratjbane would not. Swift to Pope 
RaTteen. n.f. A kind of ftufF. * 

We’ll rig in Meath-ftreet Egypt’s haughty queen. 

And Anthony Ihall court her in ratteen. SwiP 

To RaTtle. v.n. [ratelen, Dutch.] 
x * ^. r make aquicklharp noife with frequent repetitions and 
collifions of bodies not very fonorous : wheii bodies are fo- 
norous, it is called jingling. 

The quiver rattleth againft: him. xxx ; x 0 9 

The noife of a whip, of the rattling of the wheels, of 
prancing horfes, and of the jumping chariots. Nah. iii. 2. 

They had, to affright the enemies horfes, bio-rattles co- 
vered with parchment, and fmall ftbnes within * but tie 
1 aiding of fhot might have done better fervice. Hayward . 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell : 

He fagoted his notions as they fell, f 

Ajid if they rhym’d and rattled all was well. Dryden. 3 

a T h f e 1 a ^ m bles all her blackeft: ftorms. 

And the rude hail in rattling tempelf forms. 

2. I o fpeak eagerly and noifily. 

™E il; , h -j ealous e >' es at difta nce ftie had feen 
Whifp ring With Jove the filver-footed queen ; 

1 hen, impotent of tongue, her fiience broke. 

Thus turbulent in rattling tone file fpoke. ' Dnden 
He is a man of pleafure, and a free-thinker; he is an af 

popery ^ he ^ * out “ mft 

To Ra'ttle; v. a. Swift. 

1. To move any thing fo as to make a rattle or noife 

Her chains Ihe rattles, and her whip Ihe IhakA n, ^ 

2. To ftun with a noife ; to drive with a noife ° ‘ 

bound but another, and another ihall. 

As Joud as thine, rattle the welkin’s ear. 

And mock the deep-mouth’d thunder 01 l r 

-sttrafa? ss tsr ««$; 

king. y nis lwarm of b ees with their 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. To 


Dryden. 
Addifon , 
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3 * X o fcold ; to rail at with clamour. 

Hearing T/fop had been beforehand, he fent for him in a 
rage, and rattled him with a tnouland traitors and villains for 
robbing his houfe. ' ^ L'EJlrange. 

•ohe that would fometimes rattle off her ferva'nts pretty 
Iharply, now li hie i aw them drunk, never took any notice. 

ArbutFftot's Hill ory of John Bull. 
Ra'ttle. n. f. [from the verb.] 


Revenge, revenge, 
I’ll cry for vengeance. 


I. 


2 . 


Pri 


■ior. 


A quick noife nimbly repeated. 

I’ll h°ld ten pound my dream is out ; 

I’d tell it you but for the rattle 
Of thofe confounded drums. 

Empty and loud talk. 

Ad this acio about the golden age, is but an empty rattle 
and frivolous conceit. Hal twill on P ■ ovldencc. 

3- An inftrument, which agitated makes a clattering noife. 

The rattles of li is and the cymbals ofBrahlea nearly enough 
refemble each other. Raleigh's Hijtory of the World. 

They had, to affright the enemies horfes, big rattles co¬ 
vered with parchment and fmall ffones within. Hayward. 

Opinions are the rattles of immature intellects, but the 
advanced reafons have outgrown them. Glanvill's Scepf. 
They want no rattles for their froward mood, 

Nor nurfe to reconcile them to their food. Dry den. 

larewel then verfe, and love, and ev’ry toy. 

The rhymes and rattles of the man or boy ; 

What right, what true, what fit we juffly call. 

Let this be all my care ; for this is all. p 0 p e . 

4. A plant. 

Rattleheaded, adj [rattle and bead.] Giddy; not Ready. 
RaTtlesnake. n. f. A kind of lerpent. 

The rattlefnake is fo called, from the rattle at the end of 

his tail. 


Shakefp, 


thus raving through the ftrCets, 

tt v , ~ . Southern's Spartan D am . 

He iwore he could not leave me, 

With ten thoufand ravings. Rowe's Royal Conv ■ 

3. JTobe unreafonably fond. With upon before the obie' '’ ^ 
fondnefs. A colloquial and improper fenfe. u °* 

Another partiality is a fantaftical and wild attributing 11 
knowledge to the ancients or the moderns: this ravin? m 
antiquity, in matter of poetry, Horace has wittily expofed ’ 
one of his. fat ires. * y , Iri 

To Ra' veL. v. a. [ ravelcn , Dutch, to entangle.] 

1. To entangle; to entwift one with another; to make intri 
cate ; to involve ; to perplex. 

As you unwind her love from him. 

Led it lhould ravel, and be good to none. 

You muff provide to bottom it on me. 

If then fuch praife the Macedonian got. 

For having rudely cut the Gordian knot; 

What glory’s due to him that cou’d divide 
Such raveld int’refts, has the knot unty’d. 

And without ftroke fo fmooth a paffage made. 

Where craft and malice fuch obftrudtions laid. 

2. io unweave; to unknit: as, to ravel out a Hvift or piece of 

knit work. t 

Let him for a pair of recchy kiffes. 

Or padling in your neck with his damn’d fingers. 

Make you to ravel all this matter out. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Sleep that knits up the ravel d fieeve of care. i Shake ft 

3. To hurry over in confufion. This feems to be the meaniif* 

in Digby. ° 

They but ravel it over loofely, and pitch upon difputmo- 
againft particular conclufions, that at the firft encounter of 

Digby. 

v. n. 


Wall 


them lingle, feem harlh to them. 
To Ra'vel. 


Grew's Mufaeum. 

She lofes her being at the very fight of him, and drops - -._ 

plump into his aims, like a charmed bird into the mouth of 1. To fall into perplexity or confufion. 

a rattlefriare. Moore's Foundling. Give the reins to wandering thought. 

Rattlesnake Root. n. f. Rpo-urrHpfx: nf Lie rri/-.*-.,’.-. _ 

# Rattlefnake root, called alfo feneka, belongs to a plant, a na¬ 
tive of Virginia ; the Indians ufe it as a certain remedy againft 
tne bite of a rattlefnake : it has been recommended in all 
cafes, in which the blood is known to be thick and fizy. Hill. 

Ra ti oon. n. f. A Weft Indian fox, which has this peculiar 
property, that if any thing be offered to it that has lain in 
water, it will wipe and turn it about with its fore feet, before 
it will put it to its mouth. Bailey. 

To RA'VAGE. v.a. [ravager, Fr.] Tolaywafte; to fack ; 
to ranfack ; to fpoil; to pillage; to plunder. 

Already Caefar 

Has ravaged more than half the globe, and fees 
Mankind grown thin by his deftrudive fword. Addifon. 

His blafts obey, and quit the howling hill, 

The Ihatter’d foreft, and the ravag'd vale. Thomfon. 

Ravage, n. f. [ravage, fr. from the verb.] Spoil; ruin; 
wafte. 


Some cruel pleafure will from thence arife. 

To view the mighty ravage of your eyes. Dryden. 

Would one think ’twere pofiible for love 
To make fuch ravage in a noble foul. Addifon. 

Thofe favages were not then, what civilized mankind is 
now; but without mutual fociety, without arms of offence, 
without houfes or fortifications, an obvious and expofed prey 
to the ravage of devouring beafts. Bentley. 

Ra'vager. n. f. [from ravage.] Plunderer; fpoiler. 

When that mighty empire was overthrown by the northern 
people, vaft fums of money were buried to efcape the plun¬ 
dering of the conquerors; and what remained, was carried 
off by thofe ravagers. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Rau'city, n.f [rauats, Lat.] Hoarfenefs ; loud rough noife. 
Inequality not ftayed upon, but paffing, is rather an en- 
creafe of fweetnefs ; as in the purling of a wreathed firing, 
and in the raucity of a trumpet. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

To Rave. v. n. [reven, Dutch; rever, Fr.] 

1. To be delirious; to talk irrationally. 

Men who thus rave, we may conclude their brains are 
turned, and one may as well read ledures at Bedlam as treat 
with fuch. Government of the Tongue. 

It loon infe&eth the whole member, and is accompa¬ 
nied with watching and raving. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Her grief has wrought her into frenzy, 

The images her troubled fancy forms 

Are incoherent, wild ; her words disjointed : 

Sometimes file raves for mufick, light and air ; 

Nor air, nor light nor mufick calm her pains. Smith. 

2. Fo burft out into furious exclamations as if mad. 

Shall thefe wild diftempers of thy mind, 

This tempeft of thy tongue, thus rave, and find 
No oppofition ? Sandys's Paraphrafe on fob. 

Our ravings and complaints are but like arrows fhot up 
into the air, at no mark, and fo to no purpofe. Temple. 

Wonder at my patience. 

Have I not caufe to rave, and beat my breaft, 

'To rend my heart with grief, and run diftraded. Addifon. 


Regardlefs of his glory’s diminution ; 

Till by their own perplexities involv’d. 

They ravel more, ftill lefs refolv’d. 

But never find felf-fatisfying folution. Milton's Agomjhs 
2. To work in perplexity; to bufy himfelf with intricacies. 

It will be needlefs to ravel far into the records of elder 
times; every man’s memory will fuggeft many pertinent 

Jn ^ nces ‘ . Decay of Piety. 

The humour of ravelling into all thefe myftical or in- 
tangled matters, mingling with the intereft and paffions of 
princes and of parties, and thereby heightened and inflamed, 
produced infinite difputes. Temple. 

R A'VEL IN. n.f. [French.] In fortification, a work that 
confifts of two faces, that make a falient angle, com¬ 
monly called half moon by the foldiers : it is railed before 
the courtines or counterfcarps. Bill. 

RA VEN. n.f. [hpaepn, Saxon.] A large black fowl. 

The raven himfelf is hoarfe 
That crokes the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements, ^ Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Come thou day in night, 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night. 

Whiter than fnow upon a raven's back. Shakefp. 

I have feen a perfedly white raven , as to bill as well as 
feathers. Boyle on Colours. 

He made the greedy ravens to be Elias’ caterers, and bring 
him food. ^ King Charles. 

On fev’ral parts a fev’ral praife bellows. 

The ruby lips, and well-proportion’d nofe. 

The fnowy fkin, the raven glofiy hair. 

The dimpled cheek. Dryden's Cymon and Iphigenia, 

The raven once in fnowy plumes was dreft. 

White as the whiteft dove’s unfully’d breaft, 

His tongue, his prating tongue had chang’d him quite 
To footy blacknefs from the pureft white. Addifon. 

To R a' ven. v.a. [paepian, Saxon, to rob.] To devour with 
great eagernefs and rapacity. 

Thriftlefs ambition! that will raven up 
Thine own life’s means. 

Our natures do purfue, 

Like rats that raven down their proper bane, 

A thirfty evil; and when we drink we die. 

The cloyed will 

That fatiate, yet unfatisfied defire, that tub 
Both fill d and running, ravening firft the lamb, 

Longs after for the garbage. Shakefp. Cyrnbeline. 

1 here is a confpiracy of the prophets, like a roaring lion 
ravening the prey. £zck. xxii. 25. 

10 Ra ven. v. n. To prey with rapacity. 

Benjamin Ihall raven as a wolf; in the morning he fhad 
devour the prey, and at night he fhall divide the fpoil. Gen. 

The Pharifees make clean the outfide of the cup ; bi/t 
their inward part is full of ravening and wickednefs. Luke xi. 

1 hey gaped upon me with their mouths* as a ravening and 
a roaring lion, Pfalm xxiu 13 * 
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The more they fed, they raven'd ftill for more, 

They drain’d from Dan, and left Beerlheba poor ; 

But when fome lay-preferment fell by chance, 

The Gourmands made it their inheritance. Dryden. 

Convulfions rack man’s nerves and cares his breaft. 

His flying life is chas’d by rav'ning pains 
Througlfall his doubles in the winding veins. Blachnore. 
Ra'venous. adj. [from raven.] Furioufly voracious ; hungry 
to rage. 

Thy defires 

Are wolfifh, bloody, ftarv’d and ravenous. Shakefp. 

As when a flock 

Gf ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 

Againft the day of battle, to a field 
Where armies lie encamp’d come flying, lur’d 
With feent of living carcaffes. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
What! the kind Ifmena, 

That nurs’d me, watch’d my ficknefs ! oh file watch’d me, 
As rav'nous vultures watch the dying lion. Smith. 

Ravenously, adv: [from ravenous.] With raging voracity. 
Ra'venousness. n.J'. [from ravenous.] Rage for prey; fu¬ 
rious voracity. 

The ravenoufnefs of a lion or bear are natural to them; 
yet their million upon an extraordinary occafion may be an 
adtus imperatus of divine providence. Hale. 

Raught. the old pret. and part. paff. of reach. Snatched ; 
reached ; attained. 

His tail was ftretched out in wond’rous length. 

That to the houfe of heavenly gods it raught. 

And with extorted power and borrow’d ftrength, 

, The ever-burning lamps from thence it brought. Fa. Aju. 
And that as foon as riper years he raught, 

He might, for memory of that day’s ruth. 

Be called Ruddyman. 

In like delights of bloody game. 

He trained was till riper years he raught , 

And there abode whilft any beaft of name 
Walk’d in that foreft; 

This ftaff of honour raught, there let it Hand, 

Where beft it fits to be, in Henry’s hand. Shakefp. 

The hand of death has raught him. Shakefp. 

Grittus furioufly running in upon Schenden, violently raught 
from his head his rich cap of fables, and with his horfemen 
took him. Knolles's Hifory of the Turks. 

Ra'vin. n.f. [from raven-, this were better written raven.] 
j. Prey ; food gotten by violence. 

The lion ftrangled for his lioneffes, and filled his holes 
with prey, and his dens with ravin. Hah. ii. 2, 

To me, who with eternal famine pine. 

Alike is hell, or paradife, or heav’11; 

There beft ; where moft with ravin I may meet. Milton. 

2 . Rapine ; rapacioufnefs. 

T hey might not lie long in a condition expofed to the ravin 
of any vermin that may find them, being unable to efcape. 

r, , , Ray on the Creation. 

Ra vingly. adv. [from rave.] With frenzy ; with diffrac¬ 
tion. 

In this depth of mufes and divers forts of difcoUrfes, would 
Ihe ravingly have remained. Qidnev h ii 

To RA'VISH. *. [ravir, Fr.] h 

1. 7 o conftuprate by force. 

They ravijhed the women and maids. Lam. v. 1 r. 

They cut thy lifter’s tongue, and ravifh'dhtr. Shakefp .* 

2 . 1 o take away by violence. Jr 

T, hefe Which thou doll ravijh from my chin, 

WlU ^ ,cken a «cufe thee . Kink Lear. 

1 heir vow is made 

To ranfack Troy, within whofe ftrong immures 
The rav.Ji, d Helen fleeps Shakefp. Troilus andCreffida. 

1 owe myfelf the care, * 

My fame and injur’d honour to repair; 

tSSUZ&JS!! ”• !?&*¥« 
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men’s wives, canie in 


Fairy Pfueen. 


Fairy Ffuccn. 


Dryden. 

Cant. iv. ix. 
Prov. v. 19. 


This hand fhall ravijh thy pretended right 
3. To delight to rapture; to tranfport. 

Thou haft ravijhed my heart. 

Be thou / avijhed always with her love. 

Ra visher. n.f [ravijjeur, Fr. from ravijh .] 

1. He that embraces a woman by violence 

They are cruel and bloody, common 'ravijhers of women 
and murtherers of children. Stenfer's\tnt r r T 

A ravijher muft repair the temporal^e(rimem tothfmaid’ 
and gwe her a dowry,. or marry her if fhe defirc it. £r 
I urn hence thofe pomted glories of your eyes I * 
hor if more charms beneath thofe circles rife > 

So weak my virtue, they fo ftrong appear, ’ 

1 lhall turn ravijher to keep you here. 

2. One who takes any thing by violence. 

Shall the ravijher difplay your hair. 

While the fops envy, and the ladies flare. 

Ravishment n.f [ravijfement Fr. Lout ravijh A 
I. Violation , forcible conftupration ^ 

ot his feveral ravijhmnt, r, betrayings and ftealing away of 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


1Jlulo mvoa, ... all thofe ancient fables of Ills transfor¬ 

mations and all that rabble of Grecian forgeries. Raleigh 
Tell them ancient ftories of the ravijhment of chafte 
maidens. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy.. 

I told them I was one of their knight-errants that delivered 
them from ravifoment. Dryden. 

2. Tranfport; rapture; eeftafy ; pleafing violence on the mind. 
All things joy, with ravijhment 
Attracted by thy beauty ftill to gaze. Milton 

Thee all things gaze on. 

With ravijhment beheld ! Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe fuch divine enchanting ravifment. Milton. 

What a ravifment was that, when having found out the 
way to meafure Hiero’s crown, he leaped out of the bath, 
and, as if he w r ere fuddenly pofteft, ran naked up and 
down. Wilkins's Dadalus. 

RAW. adj. [hjVeap, Saxon ; raa, Danifh ; rouw, Dutch.] 

1. Not fubdued by the fire. 

Full of great lumps of flefh, and gobbets razv. Spenfer. 

2. Not covered -with the fkin. 

All aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parfon’s faw ; 

And birds fit brooding in the fnow. 

And Marian’s nofe looks red and raw. Shakefp. 

If there be quick raw fiefh in the rifings, it is an old le- 

P ro fy* Lev. xiii. 10. 

3. Sore. 

This hOr knight was feeble and too faint. 

And all his finews waxen weak aiid raw 
Through long imprifonment. Spenfer ; 

4. Immature ; unripe. 

5. Unfeafoned ; unripe in /kill. 

Some people, very raw and ignorant, are very unworthily 

and unfitly nominated to places, when men of defert are held 
back and unpreferred. Raleigh's EJfays. 

People, while young and raw, and fofjt-natured, are apt 
to think it an eafy thing to gain love, and reckon their own 
friendfhip a fure price of another man’s ; but when experience 
Ihall have once opened their eyes, they will find that a friend 
is the gift of God. 6WA 

Sails were fpread to ev’ry wind that blew. 

Raw were the failors. and the depths were new. 
r Well I knew 

What perils youthful ardour v/ould purfue, 

, XT ^ ouri S as wert in dangers, raw to war. 

6. New. This feems to be the meaning. 

I have in my mind 

A thoufand raw tricks of thefe bragging iacks 

7. Bleak; chill. 

7 ^ e >' car, ,‘ e ; 1 alwa )' s wi 'h th m that weed, as their houfe, 

JwTTi the,r & lment ■’ and coming iaftly into Ireland, 
they found there more ipecial ufe thereof, by reafon of the 

"Tothf iT- , e, Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Youthful ftill m your doublet and hofe, this raw rheuma- 

C Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind for. 

Once upon a raw and gufty day, 

7 he troubled Tyber chafing with his fhores. 

God help thee, Ihallow man ; God make 
Inch ion in thee, thou art raw. 
o. Not concodled, 

Diftilled waters will laft longer than raw waters 

and ^ 

■ Lean rawbon’d rafeals ! who would e’er fuppofe 
They had fuch courage. Shakefp. Henry VI. t. i. 

for a fmooth Zd fatone! C ° Way a rawb pjf^k 

*£»--te 

Hence draw thy theme, and to the fta^e permit 
R agoufts for tST or°Thyeftes 5 ret DryJe „. 

R 

Ra / W l y. adv. [from raw.] 7 Lbcke; 

1. In a raw manner, 

2. Unfkilfully; 

3. Newly. 

Some crying for a furgeon, fome upon the debts tW „ 
fome upon their children ralvly left J 3 % T 

Rawness, n. f. [f rom raw i Shake JP • Hem, V. 

State of being raw. 

Chalk helpeth concoflion, fo it he out of , ir ^ 

tsssa-—*» -"»"»■ p bJ:: 
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2t F S.oaktyp 1. Macbeth, 

Ray. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
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Shakefp. 

Bacon. 
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Ray. n.f, [rate, rayon , Fr. radius > Lat.] 
i. A beam of light. 

^ Thefe e3 7 es that roll in vain 

J^° thy piercing ray , and find no dawn. Milton. 
I he leaf!: light, or part of light, which may be ftopt alone, 
or do or fuffer any thing alone, which the reft of the light 


Newton. 

Milton. 
ARnfworth. 
Ainfwortb. 
To ftreak ; to 


Shakefp. 

Shakefp. 


doth not or buffers not, I call a ray of light. 

2. Any luftre corporeal or intellectual. 

The air (harpen’d his vifual ray. 

3. [ Rave, Fr. raia, Lat.] A fifli. 

4.. [Lolium , Lat.J An herb. 

*1 o Ray. v. a. [ rayer , Fr. from the noun.] 

mark in long lines. An old word. 

Befide a bubbling fountain low (he lay, 

Which fhe increafed with her bleeding heart. 

And the clean waves with purple gore did ray. Fa. £ht. 
His horfe is raied with the yellows. Shakefp. 

Was ever man fo beaten? was ever men fo raied? was 
ever man fo weary ? Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Ray, for array. Spenfer. 

Raze, n.f [ rayz , a root, Spanifh.] A root of ginger." This 
is commonly written race , but lefs properly. 

I have a gammon of bacon and two razes of ginger to be 
delivered. Shakefp. Henry IV . p. i. 

Fo Raze. v. a. [rafer , Fr. rafts , Lat. See Rase. 

1. To overthrow; to ruin ; to fubvert. 

Will you lufter a temple, how poorly built foever, but yet 
a temple of your deity, to be razed. Sidney , b. ii. 

He yoaketh your rebellious necks, 

Razeth your cities, and fubverts your towns. Shakefp. 
It grieved the tyrant, that fo bafe a town fhould fo long 
hold out, fo that he would threaten to raze it. Knolle?. 

Shed chriftian blood, and populous cities raze ; 

Becaufe they’re taught to ufe fome difPrent phrafe. Waller. 
We touch’d with joy 

The royal hand that raz'd unhappy Troy. Dry den. 

The place would be razed to the ground, and its founda¬ 
tions fown with fait. Add fan's Spectator, N° 189. 

2. To efface. 

Fatal this marriage ; cancelling your fame, 

' Razing the characters of your renown. 

Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain. 

He in derifion fets 
Upon their tongues a various fpirit, to raze 
Quite out their native language; and inftead. 

To fow a jangling noife of words. Milton’s Far. Lojl. 

3. To extirpate. 

I’ll find a day to maffacre them all. 

And raze their fadtion and their family: Shakefp . 

RA'ZOR. n.f. [rafor , Lat.] A knife with a thick blade and 
fine edge ufed in (having. 

Zeal, except ordered aright, ufeth the razor with fuch ea- 
gernefs, that the life of religion is thereby hazarded. Hooker. 
Thefe words are razors to my wounded heart. Shakefp. 
Thofe thy boift’rous locks, not by the fword 
Of noble warrior, fo to ftain his honour, 

But by the barber’s razor beft fubdu’d. Milton's Agonijles. 

All our lords are by his wealth outvy’d, 

Whofe razor on my callow beard was try’d. Dry den. 

Razor makers generally clap a fmall bar of Venice fteel 
between two fmall bars of Flemifh fteel, and weld them to¬ 
gether, to (Lengthen the back of the iazor. Moxon. 

Razourable.^;. [from razor.] Fit to be fhaved. Not in ufe. 

New-born chins be rough and razourable. Shakefp. 
Ra'zorfish. n.f 

The (heath or razorfjh refembleth in length and bignefs a 
man’s finger. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Ra'zure. n.f [rafure,¥r. rafura^ Latin.] Adt of erafing. 
Oh ! your defert fpeaks loud ; 

It well deferves with characters of brafs 
A forted refidence, ’gainft the tooth of time 
And razureof oblivion. Shakefp. Meafnre for Meafure. 
Re. Is an infeparable particle ufed by the Latins, and from them 
borrowed by us to denote iteration or backward aCtion : 
as, return , to come back ; to revive , to live again ; reper - 
cujfion, the aCt of driving back. 

ReVccess. n.f. [re and accefs.] Vifit renewed. 

Let pafs the quailing and withering of all things by the 
rccefs, and their reviving by the reaccejs of the fun. Hakewill. 
To Reach, v. a. ancient preterite raught. [paecan, Saxon.] 

1. To touch with the hand extended. 

What are riches, empire, pow’r. 

But larger means to gratify the will; 

The fteps by which we climb to rife and reach 
Our wi(h, and that obtained, down with a fcaftolding 
Of feepters, crowns and thrones : they’ve ferv’d their end, 
And there like lumber to be left and fcorn’d. Congreve. 

2 . To arrive at; to attain any thing diftant; to ftrike from a 
diftance. 

Round the tree 

They longing ftood, but could not reach. Milton. 

O patron pow’r, thy prefent aid afford. 

That 1 may reach tiie beaft. Dry den. 


R E A 

The coaft fo Jong defir’d 

Thy hoops (hah reach , out having reach'd, recent r> 7 
. What remains beyond this, we have no r. 4 re‘a pofttnF 
tion of, than a manner has of the depth of the fen . l " 
having lettiown his founding-line, he reaches no bottom rt’ 
It muft fall perhaps before this letter reaches your iff 

3. To fetch from fome place diftant, and give. P ° pl ' 

He reached me a full cup. 0 0 Efb ■' 

4. To bring forward from a diftant place. ~ CV ' XiV ‘ 39 * 

. Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands • an rf , 

hither thy hand, and thruft it into my fide. 7*/‘ . Uad} 

5. To hold out; to ftretch forth. ' d " XX ‘ 2 7 : 

Th efe kinds of goodnefs are fo nearly united to thr ft • 
whtch defiie them that we fiercely perceive the appet teS 
ftir in reaching forth her hand towards them. * 1 q , 0 

firft Vhen th ° U ikteft am ° ng many ’ reach ,,ot . thine hand out 

6. To attain ; to gain ; to obtain. Cu/uJ. xxxi. ry. 

The beft accounts of the appearances of nature, which h., 
.nan penetration can reach, comes fhott of its reality. C&, / 

7. 1 o transfer. ; v«*. 

Through fuch hands 

The knowledge of the gods is reach'd to man. p mn 
o. I o penetrate to. oue * 

Whatever alterations are made in the body, if th™ / 
not the mind, there is no perception. ' y , f’ 

9. To be adequate to. 0Cie% 

lire law reached the intention of the promoters, and this 
act fixed the natural price of money. Lo k 

!i thefe examples of grown men reach not the cafe of chif 
dren, let them examine. Locke m fa ,■ 

10. To extend to. m Edtlca,m - 

Thy defire leads to no excefs that reaches blame. Milton 
tier imprecations reach not to the tomb, 

They ftut not out fociety in death. Addifon’s Cato 

I]r * To extend ; to fpread abroad. 

I rees reach'd too far their pamper’d boughs. Milton 
To Reach, v. n. 0 

1. To be extended. 

We hold that the power which the church hath lawfully 
to make laws doth extend unto fundry things of ecclefiaftica] 

lA.kv’ T UC ! other matters whereto their opinion is, 
that the church s authority and power doth not reach. Holer. 

1 he new world reaches quite crofs the torrid zone in one 
tropick to the other. & ‘ 

When men purfue their thoughts of fpace, they areaptto 

flop at the confines of body, as if fpace were there at an end 
too, and reached no farther. . 

If Ido not afk any thing improper. Jet me be buried by 
I heodofius ; my vow reaches no farther than the grave. Add. 

1 he influence of the (bars reaches to many events, which 
are not in the power of realon. g w ;r t 

2 . To be extended far. d * 

Great men have reaching hands. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

3. 1 o penetrate. 

, He hath delivered them into your hand, and ye have (lain 
them in a rage, that reacheth up into heaven. 2 Chr. xxviii. 

We reach forward into futurity, and bring up to our thoughts 
objects hid in the remote!! depths of time, Addition. 

4. To make efforts to attain. 

Could a bailor always fupply new line, and find the plum¬ 
met fink without flopping, he would be in the pofture cf the 
mind, reaming after a pofitive idea of infinity. Locke. 

5. To take in the hand. 

Left he reach of the tree of life, and eat. Milton. 
Reach, n.f [from the verb.J 

1. Adt of reaching or bringing by extenfion of the hand. 

2. rower of reaching or taking in the hand. 

Theie may be in a man s reach a book containing pictures 
and difeourfes, capable to delight and inftrudt him, which yet 
he may never have the will to open. Locke. 

3* Power of attainment or management. 

In adtions, within the reach of power in him, a man feems 
as free as it is poftible for freedom to make him. . Locke. 

4. Power; limit of faculties. 

Our fight may be confidered as a more diffuflve kind of 
touch, that brings into our reach fome of the 1110ft remote 
parts of the univerfe. Addifon. 

Be fine yourfelf and your own reach to know, 

How far your genius, tafte and learning go. Fobs. 

5 - Contiivance ; artful fcheme ; deep thought. 

Drawn by others, who had deeper reaches than thernfelvcs 
to matters which they Jeaft intended. Hayward. 

Some, under types, have aftedted obfeurity to amufe and 
make themfelves admired for profound reaches. Howel. 

6 . A retch ; an artifice to attain fome diftant advantage. 

* Fhe duke of Parma had particular reaches and ends of his 
own underhand, to crofs the defign. 

7 - Tendency to diftant conlequences. 

Strain not my (peech 
To grofler iffues, nor to larger reach. 

Than to fufpicion. 


Bacon. 


Shakefp. Othello. 
8. Extent. 


8 . 


R E A 

Extent. 

The confines met of empyrean heav’n, 

And of this world : and, on the left hand, hell 
With long reach interpos’d, Milton's Pvr 


With long reach interpos’d, Milton's Par. Lofyb. x. 
EA'CT.^V a. [re and aft.] To return the impulfe or 


To ix 

impreffion. ._ 

The lungs being the chief inftrument of fangumcation, 

and adling ftrongly upon the chyle to bring it to an animal 
fluid, muft be reacted upon as ftrongly. ^ Arbuthnot. 

Cut off your hand, and you may do 
With t’ other hand the work of two; 

Becaufe the foul her power contrails, 

And on the brother limb readts. Swift's^ Mifcellanies . 

Rea'ction. n. /. [ reaction , fr. from read ] 1 ne recipio- 

cation of any impulfe or force impreffed, made by the body 
on which fuch impreffion is made: a diion and readiion are 
equal. 

*Do not great bodies conferve their heat the longeft, their 
parts heating one another ; and may not great, denfe and 
fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain degree, emit 
light fo copioufly, as, by the emiffion and readiion of its 
li^-ht, and the reflexions and refraixions of its rays within its 
pores, to grow ftill hotter till it comes to a certain period of 
heat, fuch as is that of the fun ? Newton s Optieks. 

Alimentary Jubilances, of a mild nature, a6t with fmall 
force upon the folids, and as the aSlion and readiion are equal, 
the fmalleft degree of force in the folids digefts them. Arb. 
Read. n.f. [paeb, Saxon; raed, Dutch.] f 

1. Counfel. 

The man is bleft that hath not lent 
To wicked read his ear. Sternhold. 

2. Saying; faw. This word is in both fenfes obfolete. 

This readc is rife that oftentime 
Great cumbers fall unfoft. 

In humble dales is footing faff. 

The trade is not fo tickle. Spenfer, 

To READ. v. a. pret. read , part. pa(T. read. [paeS, Saxon.] 

1. To perufe any thing written. 

I have feen her take forth paper, write upon’t, read it, 
and afterwards feal it. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The paflage you muft have ready though fince dipt oVit qf 
your memory. p 0 f gm 

If we have not leifure to read over the book itfelf regularly, 
then by the titles of chapters we may be directed to perufe 
feveral fcdlions. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2 . i o difeover by characters or marks. 

An armed corfe did lye. 

In whofe dead face he read great /magnanimity. Spenfer. 

3. To learn by obfervation. 

Thofe about her 

From her (hall read the perfect ways of honour. Shakefp. 

4. To know fully. 

O moft delicate fiend ! 

Who is’t can read a woman ? Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Read. v. n. 

1. To perform the at of perufing writing. 

It fhali be with him, and he (hall read therein, that he may 
learn to fear the Lord. T) €Ut vv ;; T / 

2. To be ftudious in books. 9 ‘ 

JTis fuse that Fleury reads. Taylor. 

3. I o know by reading. 

I have read of an eaftern king, who put a judge to death 
for an iniquitous fentence. Swift 

Read, particip. adj. [from ready the verb read is pronounced 
reed ; the preterite and participle red.] Skilful by reading 
viigil 3 fbepherds are too well read in the philofophy of 

DiCUl U\3« 7Y » 

u JJryden. 

n ' e haV j a P oet amon g us, of a genius as exalted as his 
tature, and who is very well read in Longinus his treatife 
concerning the lublime. Addifon s Guardian , N u 108 

Reading, n.f. [ffomW] ' 5 

1. Study in books ; perufal of books. 

1 hough reading and converfation may furnifh us wFh 
many ,deas of men and things, yet it is our own meditation 
mult form our judgment. 'Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Leis reading tlu.n makes felons ’fcape, 

Ld.$ human genius than God gives an ape. 

Can make a Cibber. p 

2. A lecture ; a prelection. °^ e ' 

3. Publick recital. 

1 he Jews always had their weekly readings of the law. 

p- . Hooker , b. v. C 8 

O.ve attendance to reading, exhortation and doarine. ' 

4- Variation of copies. 1 Tm ' iv ’ l 3 ‘ 

fcruple ? an ^ th3t the ° f ' TKvi & ™ matter of 

REa , d tit. n.f [from read. ] Paeon. 

1. One that perufes any thing written. 

2 


• REA 

As we muft take the care that our words and fenfe be clearj 
fo if the obfeurity happen through the hearers or readers want 
of underftanding, I am not to anfwer for them. B. Johnfon. 

2. One ftudious in books. 

Bafiris’ altars and the dire decrees 
Of hard Eureftheus, ev’ry reader fees. Dryden. 

3. One whofe office is to read prayers in churches. 

He got into orders, and became a reader in a parifh church 
at twenty pounds a year. Swift . 

Rea-'dership. n.f. [from reader.] The office of reading 
prayers. 

When they have taken a degree, they get into orders, and 
follicit a readerjhip. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Rea'dily. adv. [from ready.] Expeditely ; with little hinde- 
rance or delay. ^ 

My tongue obey’d, and readily could name 
Whate’er 1 faw. Milton. 

Thofe very things, which are declined as impoffible, are 
readily practicable in a cafe of extreme neceffity. South. 

I readily grant, that one truth cannot contradict another. 

Locke . 

Every one fometime or other dreams that he is reading 
papers, in which cafe the invention prompts fo readily , that 
the mind is impefed upon. Addifon's Spectator , 487. 

Rea'diness. n.f. [from ready.] 

1. Expeditenefs; promptitude. 

He would not forget the read'mefs of their king, in aiding 
him when the duke of Bretagne failed him. Bacon . 

He opens himfelf to the man of bufinefs with reluCtancy, 
but offers himfelf to the viftts of a friend with facility and all 
the meeting readinefs of defire. South . 

2. 1 he date of being ready or fit for any thing. 

Have you an army ready ? 

"—The centurions and their charges already in the enter¬ 
tainment to' be on foot at an hour’s warning. 

— I am joyful to hear of their readinefs. Shakefp • 

_ They remained near a month, that they might be in rea- 
dinefs to attend the motion of the army. Clarendon, 

3. Facility ; freedom from hinderance or obftrudtion. 

Nature has provided for the readinefs and eafinefs of 

fpeech. . Holder s Elements of Speech . 

4. otate of being willing or prepared. 

A pious and well-difpofed mind, attended with a readinefs 
to obey the known will of God, is the fureft means to en¬ 
lighten the underftanding to a belief of chriftianity. South, 
Their convi&ion grew fo ftrong, that they embraced the 
fame truths, and laid down their lives, or were always in a 
readinefs to do it, rather than depart from them. Addifon, 

Readmi ssion. n.f [re and admijfion.] The acT of admit¬ 
ting again. 

in an exhaufted receiver, animals, that feem as they were 
dead, revive upon the readmiffion of frefh air. Arbuthnot, 

1 0 Rea DMIT - '*>• [re and admit.] To let in again. 

f frefe evils I deferve, 

YFt ueipair not of his final pardon, 

Whofe ear is ever open, and his eye 

A 10 readmt the Dppliant. Milton's Agonifes. 

After twenty minutes I read?nitted the air. Derham 

C/a°::: w . •• * ir - - -~i t - ; 

Fhe ((reams now change their languid blue. 

Regain their glory, and their fame renew, 

REA'DY f adi let r h 0 I L 0 T read ° rn the tide ’ Blackmore. 

Saxon.]* J ' SaX ° n 5 red °' Swedifll 5 hfiabe, nimble, 

I* Eiompt; not delayed. 

kJdom TrTfT yfeld the mone y of any in this 

H^veriooKH fail ° f a P fice abroad ‘ rmfk. 

Me overlook d his hinds 5 their pay was juft ‘ 

2 Fit for g d y' b ? r fcorn’d to go on truft. J 
2. it lor a purpofe ; not to feek. 

AH thmgs are readh if Qur minds be 

mT G man 7 Wh ° fe mind is backward now ! 

P R U r ‘ ady y0Ur ftiff bats Clubs 5 

^ n„?k" ] C1 i. ra f S 3re at the P° int °f battle. 

a F han ] the f w °rd, and one the pen employs, 

my lap the ready paper lies. Dnden 

Th if n Cred r ,P r ‘ e ^ s with ready knives bereave 
C yn ea lS bte, and in full bowls receive 
1 he ltreaming blood t\ j > ^ 

3 ' be r no a ddai. aCCOmTOOdated ‘° ^ f ° 25 ‘^ere can 

r 4 r to U te batdeT^ ftaU FeVail ^ him > »a king 

Oeath ready Hands to interpofe his dart LrF’ 

If he h b T rd Wl ’i Ch 1 baTC »Vn, I’ll not*revoke • ^ 
f he be brave, he’sr^y for the ftroke * n ; 

he imagination is always reftlefs and th *n rydcn ' 

4. wi!4 d ^ “ 

always 'ready to impure^the'blame tP "“f “ the >' wouU , are 

5■ Being 


Dryden . 

Shakefp . 
Shakefp . 


i; 
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5. Being at the point; not diftant3 near3 about to do or bei 

He knoweth that the day of darknefs is ready at hand. Job. 
Satan ready now 

To ftoop with weary’d wings and willing feet 

On this world. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 

6 . Being at hand 3 next to hand. 

A fapling pine he wrench’d from out the ground, 

The readieft weapon that his fury found. Dryclen. 

7. Pacil 3 eafy 3 opportune 3 near. 

Sometimes the readieft way, which a wife man hath to 
conquer, is to fly. Hooker s Preface. 

The race eledt, 

Sate towards Canaan from the fliore advance 
1 hrough the wild defert, not the rcadieji way. Milton. 

Proud of their conqueft,. prouder of their prey, 

They leave the camp, and take the readieji way. Dry den. 
1 he ready way to be thought mad, is to contend that you 
are not fo. Spectator , N J 577. 

S. Quick 5 not done with hefitation. 

A ready confent often fubjedfs a woman to contempt. 

Clarijfa. 

9. Expedite 5 nimble ; not embarrafted 3 not flow. 

Thofe, who fpeak in publick, are much better accepted, 
when they can deliver their difeourfe by the help of a lively 
genius and a ready memory, than when they are forced to 
read all. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

10. To make Ready. To make preparations. 

He will fhew you a large upper room 3 there make ready 
for us. Mar. xiv. 15, 

Rea'dy. adv. Readily 3 fo as not to need delay. 

We will go ready armed before the children of Ifrael. Num. 
Rea'dy. n.f. Ready money. A low word. 

Lord Strutt was not ilufh in ready , either to go to law, or 
clear old debts. Arbuthnot's Hifory of John Pull. 

n. f [re and affirmance .] Second conflr- 


Re affirmance. 
mation. 

Caufes of deprivation are a convi&ion before the ordinary 
of a wilful maintaining any dodfrine contrary to the thirty- 
nine articles, or aperfifting therein without revocation of his 
error, or a reaffirmance after fuch revocation. Ayliffie. 

RE'AL. adj. [reel, Fr. reads , Latin.] 

1. Relating to things not perfons 5 not perfonal. 

Many are perfedf in men’s humours, that are not greatly 
capable of the real part of bufinefs 3 which is the conftitution 
of one that hath ftudied men more than books. Bacon . 

2. Not fidfitious 3 not imaginary ; true 3 genuine. 

We do but deferibe an imaginary world, that is but little 
a-kin to the real one. Glanvill's Scepf. 

W hen I place an imaginary name at the head of a cha¬ 
racter, I examine every letter of it, that it may not bear any 
refemblance to one that is real. Addifon. 

3. In law, confiding of things immoveable, as land. 

I am haftening to convert my Email eftate, that is perfonal, 
into real. Child's Difeourfe of Trade. 

Re'algar. n.f A mineral. 

Realgar or fandaracha is red arfenick. Plarris. 

Put realgar hot into the midft of the quickfilver, whereby 
it may be condenfed as well from within as without. Bacon. 
ReaTity. n.f. [realite, Fr. from real .] 

1. "I’ruth 3 verity 3 what is, not what merely feems. 

I would have them well verfed in the Greek and Latin 
poets, without which a man fancies that he underftands 
a critic, when in reality he does not comprehend his meaning. 

Addifon's Spectator, N° 291. 
The beft accounts of the appearances of nature in any 
fingle inftance human penetration can reach, comes infinitely 
fhort of its reality and internal conftitution 3 for who can 
fearch out the Almighty’s works to perfection ? Cheyne. 

2. Something intrinfically important 3 not merely matter of 
(how. 

Of that fkill the more thou know’ll:. 

The more fhe will acknowledge thee her head. 

And to realities yield all her fhows. 

Made fo adorn for thy delight the more. Milton . 

To Re'alize. v. a. [realifer , Fr. fromra?/.] 

1. To bring into being or adl. 

Thus wc realize what Archimedes had only in hypothefis, 
weighing a fingle grain againft the globe of earth. Glanvill. 

As a Diocefan, you are like to exemplify and realize every 
word of this difeourfe. South. 

2. To convert money into land. 

Re / ally. adv. [from real. ] 

1. With actual exiftence. 

There cannot be a more important cafe of confcience for 
men to be refolved in, than to know certainly hew far God 
accepts the will for the deed, and how far he does not 3 and 
to be informed truly when men do really will a thing, and 
when they have really no power to do, what they have 
willed. South. 

2. In truth ; truly 3 not feemingly. 

The underftanding reprefents to the will things really evil, 
under the notion of good. South . 


'cully hut 

Swift. 


Young; 


Shakcfp ; 
Milton; 


Pope. 


Thefe orators inflame the people, whofe anger i 
a fhort fit of madnefs. 

3. It is a flight corroboration of an opinion. 

Why really fixty-five is fomewhat old. 

Realm, n.f. [roiaulme , French.] 

1. A kingdom j a king’s dominion. 

Is there any part of that realm, or any nation therein, whi h 

have not yet been fubdued to the crown of England. Sienf 
They had gather’d a wife council to them 
Of ev’ry realm, that did debate this bufinefs. 

A fon whofe worthy deeds 
Raife him to be the fecond in that realm. 

2. Kingly government. 7 'his fenfe is not frequent. 

Learn each fmall people’s genius, policies. 

The ant’s republick, and the reahn of bees. 

Rea'lty. n.f [a word peculiar, I believe, to Alilton .] 

Realty means not in this place reality in oppofition to fhow 
but loyalty 3 for the Italian Di&ionary explains the adjedHve 
reale by loyal. Pearce on Milton; 

O heaven, that fuch refemblance of the higheft 
Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
Remain not. Milton 0 s Paradife Loft , b. vf 

Ream. n. f. [rame, Fr. riem, Dutch.] A bundle of paper 
containing twenty quires. 

All vain petitions mounting to the fky, 

With reams abundant this abode fupply. Pope. 

To Rea'nimate. v. a. [re and ammo, Lat.] To revive -to 
reftore to life. 

We are our reani?natecl anceftors, and antedate their re- 
furredtion. Glanvill's Scepf 

The young man left his own body breathlefs on the ground 
while that of the doe was reanimated. Spectator, bl J gjS. 
To Reanne'x. v. a. [re and annex.] To annex again. 

King Charles was not a little inflamed with an ambition to 
repurchafe and reannex that dutchy. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To REAP. v. a. [pepan, Saxon.] 

1. To cut corn at harveft. 

From Ireland come I with my (Length, 

And reap the harveft which that rafeal fow’d. Shakefp . 
When ye reap the harveft, thou fhalt not wholly reap the 
corners of thy field. Lev. xix. 9. 

The hire of the labourers, which have reaped down your 
fields, is kept back by fraud. Ja. v. 5. 

Is it fitting in this very field, 

Where I fo oft have reap'd , fo oft have till’d. 

That I fhould die for a deferter ? Gay . 

2. To gather 3 to obtain. 

They that love the religion which they profefs, may have 
failed in choice, but yet they are fure to reap what benefit the 
fame is able to afford. Hooker. 

What fudden anger’s this ? how have I reap'd it ? Shak, 
This is a thing. 

Which you might from relation likewife reap , 

Being much fpoke of. Shakefp. Cymlelim. 

Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing of God’s 
juftice from reaping that glory in our calamities, which we 
robbed him of in our profperity. King Charles. 

To Reap. v. n. To harveft. 

They that fow in tears, fhall reap in joy. Pfalm exxvi. 5. 
Rea'per. n.f. [from reap.] One that cuts corn at harveft. 
Your fhips are not well mann’d, 

Your mariners are muliteers, people 
Ingroft by fwift imprefs. Shakefp. Ant. andCleop. 

From hungry reapers they their (heaver withhold. Sand. 
Here Ceres’ gifts in waving profpeCt ftand, 

And nodding tempt the joyful reaper's hand. 

A thoufand forms he wears, 

And firft a reaper from the field appears. 

Sweating he walks, while loads of golden grain 
O’ercharge the fhoulders of the feeming fwain. Pope. 
ReaTinghook. n.f. [reaping and hook.] A hook ufed to cut 
corn in harveft. 

Some are brib’d to vow it looks 
Moft plainly done by thieves with reapinghooks. Dryden. 
REAR. n. f. [arrieare, French.] 

1. The hinder troop of an army, or the hinder line of a fleet. 

The rear admiral, an arch pirate, was afterwards flain with 
a great Ihot. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

Argive chiefs 

Fled from his well-known face, with wonted fear, 

As when his thund’ring fword and pointed fpear 
Drove headlong to their fhips, and glean’d the rear. Dryd, 
Snowy headed winter leads. 

Yellow autumn brings the rear. Waller. 

2. The laft clafs. 

Coins I place in the rear, becaufe made up of both the 
other. Pea chum. 

Rear. adj. [hpepe, Saxon.] 

1. Raw 3 half roafted 3 half fodden. 

2. Early. A provincial word. 

O’er yonder hill does fcant the dawn appear, 

Then why does Cuddy leave his cot lo rear ? Gay. 

n . To Rear* 


Pope 
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up of the houfe of the Lord. 

Who now fliall rear you to the fun. 


>Fo Rear. v. a. [apsepan, Saxon.] 

*’ All the people (hooted with a loud voice, for ilie r-eanng 

- ■ ' ’ I Bfltr. v. 62. 

or rank 

Your tribes. Milton. 

2. To lift up from a fall. 

Down again (he fell unto the ground, 

But he her quickly rear'd up again. 

In adoration at his feet I fell 
Submifs : he rear'd me. 


Fa. ffucen, b. i. 
Milton. 


3. To move upwards. 

Up to a hill anon his fteps he rear'd , 

From whofe high top to ken the profpedi: round. Milton. 

jL. To bring up to maturity. . . 

No creature goeth to generate, whilft the female is bufy in 
fittin 0- or rearing her young. Bacon s Aaf.u/ al Hi/lory. 

They were a very hardy breed, and reared their young ones 
without any care. . Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

They flourilh’d long in tender blifs, and rear'd 
A numerous oftspnng, lovely like themfelves. i toon fon. 

To educate 3 to inftruct. 

He wants a father to proteft his youth, 

And rear him up to virtue. Southern. 

They have in every town publick nurferies, where all pa¬ 
rents, except cottagers and labourers, are obliged to fend their 


5- 


infants to be reared and educated. 

6 . To exalt 3 to elevate. 

Charity decent, modeft, eafy, kind. 
Softens the high, and rears the abjeCt mind. 


Swift. 


Prior . 


7. To roufe 3 to ftir up. 

Into the naked woods he goes. 

And feeks the tulky boar to rear, 

With well-mouth’d hounds and pointed fpear. Dryden. 8 
Rea'rward. n.f [from rear.] 

1. The laft troop. 

He from the beginning began to be in the rearward, and 
before they left fighting, was too far off. Sidney. 

The ftandard of Dan was the rearward of the camp. Hum. 

2. The end 5 the tail 3 a train behind. 

Why follow’d not, when Ihe faid Tybalt’s dead. 

Thy father or thy mother ? 

But with a rearward following Tybalt’s death, 

Romeo is bani(hed. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

3. The latter part. In contempt. 

He was ever in the rearward of the falhion. Shakefp. 
Rea'rmouse. n.f. [more properly reremoufe 3 hpepemuy, Sax.] 


Addifon . 


The leather-winged bat. 

Some war with rearmice for their leathern wings 
To make my fmall elves coats. Shakefp. 

Of flying fifties, the wings are not feathers, but a thin kind 
of (kin, like the wings of a bat Or rearmouje. Abbot. 

To Reasce'nd. v. n. [re and afeend.] To climb again. 

When as the day the heaven doth adorn, 

I wi(h that night the noyous day would end 3 
And when as night hath us of light forlorn, 

I wifli that day would (hortly reafcend. Spenfcr. 

Taught by the heav’nly mufe to venture down 
The dark defeent, and up to reafcend. Milton. 

Thefe puiflant legions, whofe exile 
Hath empty’d heav’n, fnall fail to reafcend , 

Self-rais’d, and repoflefs their native feat ? Milton. 

To Reasce'nd. v. a. To mount again. 

When the god his fury had allay’d. 

He mounts aloft, and reajcends the (kies. 

REASON, n.f. [; raifon , Fr. ratio , Lat.] 

1. The power by which man deduces one propofltion from an¬ 
other, or proceeds from premifes to confequences 3 the ra¬ 
tional faculty. 

Reafon is the director of man s will, difeovering in action 
what is good 3 for the laws of well-doing are the dictates of 
right reafon. _ Hooker, b. i. ft 7. 

7 hough brutifti that conteft and foul. 

When reafon hath to deal with force 3 yet fo 
Moft reafon is that reajon overcome. Milton « 

Dim, as the borrow’d beams of moon and ftars 
To lonely, weary, wand’ring travellers. 

Is reafon to the foul : and as oil high, 

Thofe rowling fires difeover but the (ky. 

Not light us here 3 fo reafon's glimmering ray 
’VVas lent, not to aflure our doubtful way. 

But guide us upward to a better day. ' Dryden . 

It would be well, if people would 'not lay fo much weight 
on their own reafon in matters of religion, as to think 
thing lmpoffible and abiurd, which thev cannot 
how often do we contradict the right rules of n.. .... 
whole courfe of our lives ? reafon itfelf is true and^juft,* but 
the reafon of every particular man is weak and vvave’rin^ 
perpetually fwayed and turn’d by his interefts, his naffions 
and his vices. ' Swift's Mifallmies. 

2 . Wauie 3 ground or principle. 

Virtue and vice are not arbitrary things, but there is a na~ 
tural and eternal reafon tor that goodnefs and virtue, and 
againft vice and wickednefs. * “ 


s 4 

every 
conceive : 
reafon in the 


REA 

q, Caufe efficient . • „ 

Spain is thin fown of people, partly by reafon ot the fieri- 
lity Of the foil, and partly their natives are exhaufted by lo 
many employments in fuch vaft territories as they poflefs. Bac. 

The reajon of the motion of the balance in a wheel watch, 
is by the motion of the next wheel. Hale. 

By reafon of the ficknefs of a reverend prelate, I have been 
overruled to approach this place. Spratl 

I have not obferved equality of numbers in my verfe; 
partly by reafon of my hafte, but more efpecially becaufe L 
would not have my fenfe a (lave to fyllables; Dryden 0 

4. Final caufe. 

Reafon , in the Englifti language, fometimes is taken for 
true and clear principles ; fometimes for clear and fair de- 
dudlions 3 fometimes for the caufe, particularly the final 
caufe : but here for a faculty in man. Lockets 

5. Argument 3 ground of perfuafion 5 motive, 

I mafic the bufinefs from the common eye 
For fundry weighty reafons. Shakefp. Macbeth „ 

If it be natural, ought we Hot rather to conclude, that 
there is fome ground and reafon for thefe fears, and that na¬ 
ture hath not planted them in us to no purpofe. Tillotfon. 

6. Ratiocination 3 difeurfive power. 

When (he rates things, and moves from ground to ground. 
The name of reafon fhe obtains by trtis 3 

But when by reajon (he the truth hath found. 

And ftandeth fixt> (he underftanding is, Davies » 

7. Clearnefs of faculties. 

Lovers and madmen have their Teething brains. 

Such fhaping fantafies that apprehen J 

More than cool reajon ever comprehends. Shakefp « 

When valour preys on reajon. 

It eats the i word it fights with. 

Right 3 juftice. 

I was promis’d on a time. 

To have reafon for my rhyme : 

From that time unto this ifeafon, 


Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 


Spenfer. 


I receiv’u nor rhyme nor reafon 
Are you in earned: ? 

Ay, and reiolv’d withal 

7 o do myfelf this reafon and this right. Shakefp . 

7 he papifts ought in reajon to allow them all the excufes 
they make ufe of for themielves 3 fuch as an invincible igno¬ 
rance, oral tradition and authority. Stilling feet. 

Let it drink deep in thy mod: vital part; 

Strike home, and do me reafon in thy heart. Dryden „ 

9. Reaionable claim 3 juft practice. 

God brings good out of evil 3 and therefore it were but 
reafon we diould truft God to govern his own world, and wait 
till the change cometh, or the reafon be difeovered. Taylor. 

Confcience, noi acting by law, is a boundle/s prefumptuous 
thing ; and, for any one by virtue thereof, to challenge him- 
fe!f a privilege of doing what he will, and of being unaccount¬ 
able, is in all reafon too much, eitherfor man or angel. South. 

A feveie lefledhon lVlontaigne has made on princes, that 
we ought not in reafon to have any expe&atious of favour from 

Dryden's Dedication to Aurengzebe , 

We have as great affurance that there is a God, as the na¬ 
ture of the thing to be proved is capable of, and as we could 
in reafon expert to have. Tillotfon’s Preface. 

When any thing is proved by as good arguments as a thina 
of that kind is capable of, we ought not in reajon to doubt of 
its exiftence. cr-j, r . 

10. Rationale 3 juft account. 

I o render a reajon of an effetSl or phenomenon, is to de« 
duce it rrom iomething elfe more known than itfelf. Boyle. 
. Moderation 3 moderate demands. J 

rhe moft probable way of bringing Franee to reafon , would 
be by the making an attempt upon the Spanifh Weft Indies 
and by that means to cut off all communication with this 
great fource of riches. Addjf 

ToJv^a son * v. n. [raifonner, Fr.] J 

I * premifes* Ue ratl0na11 ^ 5 to decIu ce confequences juftly from 

No man, in the (Length of the firft grace, can merit the 
fccond , for reafon they do not, who think fo 3 uiilefs a beg¬ 
gar, by receiving one alms, can merit another. South 

ideas, as ranked under names, are thofe, that for the moft 
pait men reafon of within themfelves, and always thofe which 
they commune about with others. ^ t ,7 

. , tver y . man > reafenmg and knowledge is only about Ve 

ideas exiling in ms own mmd ; and our knowledge and rea 

is oni r» the y —rpond^ith 


11 


Tillotfon. 


our particular ideas. 

Love is not to be reafon d down, or loft 
in high ambition. 

L 1 the lonely grove, 

’Twas there jud and good he riaforid Aron 
'-'fear d iome great truth. 

2 \lu«. Cb Noi “ ^. C0Ur,e ; t0 ta,k i t0 ^ 

c Reafon with the fellow, 

hoc JVe you puriilh him, where he heard this. 
21 V.j 


Locked 


Tick-ell. 
or give an ac- 

Shakefp. 
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I reafon d with a Frenchman yefterday, 

VVho told me in the narrow Teas, 

There mifcarried a veffel of our country. Shakefp. 

Stand ftill, that I may reajon with you of all the righteous 
acts of the Lord. i Sam. xii. 7. 

3. To raife difquifitions ; to make enquiries. 

Jefus, perceiving their thoughts, faid, what reajon ye in 
your hearts ? " Luke v. 22. 

They reajon'd high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate. Milton. 

Already by thy reafoning this I guefs. 

Who art to lead thy offspring ; and fuppofeft. 

That bodies bright and greater fhould not ferve 

The lefs not bright. Milton. 

Down reafon then, at Ieaft vain reajoning down. Milt. 

To Reason, v. a. To examine rationally. This is a French 
mode of fpeech. 

When they are clearly difcovered, well digefled, and well 
reajmed in every part, there is beauty in fuch a theory. Burn. 

Reasonable, adj. [raifon , Fr.] 

1. Having the faculty of reafon ; endued with reafon. 

She perceived her only foil lay hurt, and that his hurt was 
fo deadly, as that already hi§ life had loft ufe of the reajonable 
and almoft fenfible part. Sidney. 

2. Adling, fpeaking or thinking rationally: 

The parliament was diftolved, and gentlemen furnifhed 
with fuch forces, as were held fufficient to hold in bridle either 
the malice or rage of reajonable people. Hayward. 

3. Juft; rational; agreeable to reafon. 

A law may be reajonable in itfelf, although a man does not 
allow it, or does not know the reafon of the lawgivers. Swift. 

4. Not immoderate. 

Let all things be thought upon. 

That may with reajonable fwiftnefs add 

More feathers to our wings. Shakcjp. Henry V. 

5. Tolerable ; being in mediocrity. 

I could with reajonable good manner receive the falutation 
of her and of the princefs Pamela, doing them yet no further 
reverence than one princefs oweth to another. Sidney. 

A good way diftant from the nigra rupes, there are four fe- 
veral lands of reajonable quantity. Abbot's Defer. oj the World. 

Notwithftanding thefe defe&s, the Englifh colonies main¬ 
tained themfelves in a reajonable good eftate, as long as they 
retained their own ancient laws. Davies on Ireland . 

Reasonableness. n.J. [from reajonable .] 

1. The faculty of reafon. 

2. Agreeablenefs to reafon. 

They thought the work would be better done, if thofe, 
who had fatisfied themfelves with the reajonablenejs of what 
they wifh, would undertake the converting and difpofing of 
other men. Clarendon. 

7 he paffive reafon, which is more properly reafonablenefs, 
is that order and congruity which is im^reffed upon the thing 
thus wrought; as in a watch, the whole frame and contex¬ 
ture of it carries a reajonablenejs in it, the paffive impreftion 
of the reafon or intellectual idea that was in the artift. Hale. 

3. Moderation. 

Reasonably, adv. [from reajonable .] 

1 Agreeably to reafon. 

Chaucer makes Arcite violent in his love, and unjuft in the 
purfuit of it; yet when he came to die, he made him think 
more reajonably . Dry dens Preface to Fables. 

2. Moderately ; in a degree reaching to mediocrity. 

Some man reajonably ftudied in the lav/, fhould be perfuaded 
to go thither as chancellor. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

If we can by induftry make our deaf and dumb perfons rea¬ 
jonably perfect in the language and pronunciation, he may be 
alfo capable of the fame privilege of underftanding by the*eye 
what is fpoken. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Rea'soner. n.f. [raifonneur,Yr. from reafon.] One who rea- 
fons; an arguer. 

Due reverence pay 
To learn’d Epicurus ; fee the way 
By which this reas'ner of fo high renown 
Moves through th’ ecliptick road the rolling fun. Blackm. 
The terms are loofe and undefined ; and what lefs becomes 
a fair reajoncr , he puts wrong and invidious names on every 
thing to colour a falfe way of arguing. Addifon. 

Thofe reafoners , who employ fo much of their zeal for the 
upholding the balance of power in Chriftendom, by their 
practices are endeavouring to deftroy it at home. Swift. 

Re aSoning. n.f. [from reafon .] Argument. 

Thofe who would make ufe of folid arguments and ftrong 
reafonings to a reader of fo delicate a turn, would be like that 
foolifh people, who worfhiped a fly, and facrified an ox to it. 

Addifon s Freeholder , N° 32. 

ReaSonless. adj. [from reafon .] Void of reafon. 

This proffer is abfurd and reafonlefs. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Is it 

Her true perfection, or my falfe tranfgrefficn, 

That makes me rcajonlcfs to reafon thus l Shakefp. 

That they wholly direct the reafonlefs mind, I am refolved ; 
for all thofe which were created mortal, as birds and beafts, 
are left to their natural appetites. Raleigh's FUJI, of the World. 


Thefe reafons in love’s law have paft for wood, 
Though fond and reafonlefs to feme. Miltons Agon'; 
To Re assemble, v. a. [re and ajfemble.] To coileCanev/* 


Mlton. 


There reajfeinbling our afflicted pow’rs, 

Confult how to offend our enemy. 

To Reassert, v. a. [re and ajfert.] To affert anew* to 
maintain after fulpenfion or cefiation. 

His fteps I followed, his doctrine I reajferted. Altering 
Young Oreftes grown 

To manly years fhould reajjert the throne. p Q . 

To Reassu'me. v. a. [ reajfumo , Lat. re and ajjume.] 'p 0 
refume; to take again. 

To him the fon return’d 
Into his blifsful bofom reajjum'd , 

In glory as of old. , Milton. 

Nor only on the Trojans fell this doom. 

Their hearts at laft the vanquifh’d reajfwne. Denham 

For this he reajfumes the nod, 

While Semele commands the god. Prior 

After Henry VIII. had reaJJ'umed the fupremacy, a ftatute 
was made, by which all doctors of the civil law might be 
made chancellors. Aylijfe's Par ergon. 

To Reassi/re. [raffurer, Fr.] To free from fear; to reftore 
from terrour. 

They rofe with fear. 

Till dauntlefs Pallas reaf 'urd the reft. Dryden , 

Reate. n. f A kind of long fmall grafs that grows in water, 
and complicates itfelf together. 

Let them lie dry fix months to kill the v/ater-weeds; as 
water-lilies, candocks, reate and bulrufhes. Walton. 

To Reave, v. a. pret. reft . [paepian, Saxon; whence to bereave .j 

1. To take away by ftealth or violence. An obfolete word. 

Difmounting from his lofty fteed, 

He to him leapt, in mind to reave his life. Spenjer. 

Some make his meafhy bed, but reave his reft. Carew. 

Who can be bound by any folemn vow, 

To do a murd’rous deed, to rob a man, 

To force a fpotlefs virgin’s chaftity, 

'Fo reave the orphan of his patrimony. 

And have no other reafon for his wrong, 

But that he was bound by a folemn oath. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

2. It was ufed as well in a good as bad fenfe. 

They fought my troubled fenfe how to deceave 
With talk, that might unquiet fancies reave. Hubberd. 
Each fucceeding time addeth or reaveth goods and evils, 
according to the occafions itfelf produceth. Carew. 

To REBATTIZE. v.a. [rebaptifer, Fr. re and baptize.] To 
baptize again. 

Underftanding that the rites of the church were obferved, 
he approved of their baptifm, and would not fuffer them to 
be rebaptized. Aylijfe's Par ergon. 

Rebaptiza / tion. n.f. [ rebaptifation , Fr. from rebaptize.] 
Renewal of baptifm. 

In maintainance of rebaptization , their arguments are built 
upon this, that hereticks are not any part of the church of 
Chrift. Hooker , b. iii. /. r. 

To Reba'te. v. n. [ rebattre , Fr.] To blunt; to beat to ob- 
tufenefs ; to deprive of keennefs. 

He doth rebate and blunt his natural edee 
With profits of the mind, ftudy and faft. Shakefp. 

The icy goat, the crab which fquare the feales; 

With thole of aries trine confent to hate 

The feales of libra, and her rays rebate. Creech. 

He modifies his firft fevere decree; 

The keener edge of battle to rebate, 

The troops for honour fighting, not for hate. Dryden. 

My flagging foul flies under her own pitch, 

My fenfes too are dull and llupify’d, 

Their edge rebated. Dryden's Don Scbafian. 

Their innocence unfeign’d long joys afford 
To the honeft nuptial bed, and, in the wane 
Of life, rebate the miferies of age. Philips. 

Re'beck. n. J. [rebec, Fr. ribecca, Italian.] A three ftringed 
fiddle. 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks found, 

To many a youth and many a maid, 

Dancing in the checker’d fhade. Miltw. 

RE'BEL. n. J. [ rebelle , Fr. rebellis , Lat.] One who oppo'bs 
lawful authority. 

'The mercilefs MacdoneJ 
Worthy to be a rebel ; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 

Do fwarm upon him. Shakefp. Mad tin. 

The rebels there are up. 

And put the Englifhmen unto the fword. Shakefp. 

Shall man from nature’s fandiion ftray, 

A rebel to her rightful fway. Fenton. 

7 o RebeL. v. n. [; rebello , Lat.] To rife in oppofition againft 
lawful authority, 

Boys, immature in knowdedge, 

Pawn their experience to their prefent pleafure, 


And fo rebel to judgment. 


Shakefp. Ant. ard Clcopatu ^n 
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If they perceive diffention in our looks, 

How will their grudging ftomachs be provok’d 

To wilful difobedience, and rebel? Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh every paffion. 

That in the nature of their lords rebels ; 

Bring oil to fire. Shakefp. King Lear. 

There was a time, when all the body’s members 
Rebell'd againft the belly. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Arm’d with thy might, rid heav’n of thefe rebell'd. Milt . 
How cou’d my hand rebel againft my heart ? 

How cou’d your heart rebel againft your reafon ? Dryden. 
Part of the angels rebelled againft God, and thereby loft 
their happy ftate. Locke. 

Rebe'ller. n.J. [from rebel.] One that rebels. Dift. 

Rebellion. n.J. [rebellion, Fr. rebellio, Lat. from rebel.] 
Infurredtion againft lawful authority. 

He was victorious in rebellions and feditions of people. Bac. 
Adam’s fin, or the curfe upon it, did not deprive him 
of his rule, but left the creatures to a rebellion or reludfation. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

Raz’d by rebellion from the books of life. Milton. 

Rebellious, adj. [from rebel.] Opponent to lawful autho¬ 
rity. 

From the day that thou didft depart out of Egypt, until ye 
came unto this place, ye have been rebellions againft the 
Lord. Dcutr. ix. 7. 

This our fon is ftubborn and rebellious , he will not obey 
our voice. Deutr. xxi. 20. 

RebeLliously. adv. [from rebellious.] In oppofition to law¬ 
ful authority. 

When one Ihewed him where a nobleman, that had rebel - 
lioufy born arms againft him, lay very honourably intombed, 
and advifed the king to deface the monument; he faid, no, 
no, but I would all the reft of mine enemies were as honour¬ 
ably intombed. Camden's Remains. 

RebeLliousness. n.J. [from rebellious.] The quality of 
being rebellious. 

To RebeLlow. v. n. [re and bellow.] To bellow in return ; 
to echo back a loud noife. 

He loudly bray’d with beaftly yelling found. 

That all the fields rebellowed again. Fairy fjpueen. 

The refilling air the thunder broke, 

The cave rebellow'd, and the temple Ihook. Dryden. 

From whence were heard, rebellowing to the main, 

The roars of lions. Dryden's Mneis. 

ReboaYion. n.J. [reboo, Lat.] The return of a loud bel¬ 
lowing found. 

To Rebou'nd. v. n. [rebondir, Fr. re and bound.] To fprino- 
back ; to be reverberated ; to fly back, in confequence of mo¬ 
tion impreffed and refilled by a greater power. 

Whether it were a roaring voice of moft favage wild beafts, 
or a rebounding echo from the hollow mountains. Wijd. xvii! 
It with rebounding, furge the bars affail’d. Milton. 

Life and death are in the power of the tongue, and that 
not only diredly with regard to the good or ill we may do to 
others, but reflexively with regard to what may rebound to 
ourfelves. Government of the longue. 

Bodies which are abfolutely hard, or fo foft as to be void 
of elalhcity, will not rebound from one another: impenetra¬ 
bility makes them only ftop. Newton's Opticks. 

bhe bounding from the Ihelfy Ihore, 

Round the defending nymph the waves rebounding roar. Po. 

To Rebou nd. v. a. 1 o reverberate ; to beat back. 

AH our invedives, at their fuppofed errors, fall back with 
a ) ebounded force upon our own real ones. Decay of Pietv 
bilenus fung, the vales his voice rebound. 

And carry to the Ikies the facred found. Drvden 

f low’rs, by the foft South Weft y ' 

Open’d, and gather’d by religious hands, 

Rho %? n A’ odoriferous pavement. Prior : 

Kebou nd. n . f [from t h e verb.] The aft of flyinv back in 
confequence of motion refifted ; refUition. 7 ° 

I do feel, 

By the rebound of yours, a grief that flioots 

If you Likef ball f.dol Shat fP- Antony and Cleopatra. 

11 you nance a ball lidelong, not full upon the furface the 

rebound will: be as much the contrary way ; whether the’re be 

any feh ref.hence m echoes may be tried. Taj 

rhe weapon with unerring fury flew 

But ba'f fll0 r lder aimd : nor entrance found ; 

"“*■ ““-j 

_ % dl chance 

*. w/,’t-L * JTrtrft L f- *• 

pofe with fudden violence. J F beat back * to °P~ 

To Rebui'ld. v.a. \re and hv’U 1 -r 
from demolition ; to re P ab 3 ° ! ro reftore 
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The fines impofed there were the more queftioned, and re¬ 
pined againft, becaufe they were affigned to the rebuilding 
and repairing of St. Paul’s church. Clarendon. 

Fine is the fee ret, delicate the art, 

To raife the Ihades of heroes to our view. 

Rebuild fall’n empires, and old time renew. FickelL 

Rebu'kable. adj. [from rebuke.] Worthy of reprehenfion. 

Rebukable 

And worthy Ihameful check it were, to ftand 
On mere mechanick compliment. Shakefp. Ant. andCleop. 
To REBU 7 CE. v. a. [reboucher, Fr.] To chide ; to reprehend ; 
to reprefs by objurgation. 

I am afham’d ; does not the ftone rebuke me. 

For being more ftone than it ? Shakefp. Winter's 'Tain 

He was rebuked for his iniquity; the dumb afs, fpeaking 
with man’s voice, forbad the madnefs of the prophet. 2 Pet. 

My fon, defpife not thou the chaftening of the Lord, nor 
faint when thou art rebuked of him. Heb. xii. 15. 

The proud he tam’d, the penitent he cheer’d. 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear’d. Drydent 

Rebu'ke. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Reprehenfion; chiding expreflion ; objurgation.- 
Why bear you thefe rebukes, and anfwer not ? Shakefp. 

If he will not yield. 

Rebuke and dread corretftion wait on us. 

And they fhall do their office. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The channels of waters were feen ; at thy rebuke, O Lord, 
at the blaft of the breath of thy noftrils. Pfalm xviii. 15. 
Thy rebuke hath broken my heart; I am full of heaviness. 

Pfalm lxix. 21. 

The rebukes and chiding to children, fhould be in grave 
and difpaffionate words. Locke . 

Shall Cibber’s fon, without rebuke, 

Swear like a lord ? Pope. 

Should vice expeeft to ’fcape rebuke , 

Becaufe its owner is a duke ? Swift's Mifcellanies. 

2. In low language, it fignifies any kind of check. 

He gave him fo terrible a rebuke upon the forehead with his 
heel, that he laid him at his length. L'Ejlrange. 

RebuLcer. n.f. [from rebuke.] A chider ; a reprehender. 
The revolters are profound to make daughter, though I 
have been a rebuker of them all. Hdfea v. 2. 

Re bus. n. f [rebus, Latin.] A word reprefented by a picture. 
Some citizens, wanting arms, have coined themfelves cer¬ 
tain devices alluding to their names, which we call rebus: 
Mafter Jugge the printer, in many of his books, took, to ex- 
prefs his name, a nightingale fitting in a bufh with a fcrole 
in her mouth, wherein was written jugge, jugge, jugge. Peac. 
To Rebu't. v.n. [rebuter, Fr.] 7’o retire back. Obfolete. 
Themfelves too rudely rigorous, 

Aftonied with the ftroke of their own hand. 

Do back rebut, and each to other yielded land. Fa. Duecn. 
Rebu tter. n. f An anfwer to a rejoinder. 

To Recall, v.a. [re and call.] To call back; to call ao-ain ; 
to revoke. 0 

They who recal the church unto that which was at the fir ft, 
muft fet bounds unto their fpeechss. Hooker, b. iv. f. 2. 

It Henry were recall'd to life again, 

Thefe news would caufe him once more yield the ghoft. 

xT to,, n Shakefp. Henry VI. p. i, 

Neglefted long, fhe let the fecret reft, 

Till lov’d recall’d it to her lab’ring breaft. Dryden. 

It is ftrange the foul fhould never once recal over any of its 
pure native ideas, before it borrowed any thing from the body* 

never any other ideas, but what derive their original from 
that union. & l k 

Tothed^ches wherein they were ordained, theymio-ht 

^ " thdr P^-hurch unde/palnV 

UlyiTes 'i° w ‘ al1 l ° the reader ’ s mind, theTdire 

UlyfTes has, to leach his own country. Broome’s Notes on OdyJL 

princes, whofe dominions lie contiguous, be forced to 

draw from thofe armies which ad againft France, we muft 

hourly expect having thole troops recalled, which they now 

REcvYt “/ rf the °l a ^ 
of calling bil ' he Verb - j ' ReV “> - Power 

. Other decrees 

gainft thee are gone forth, without recall. Milton 

I is done, and fince ’tis done, ’tis paft recaly 

To RRCA'MT'^ paft 7 Cal ' muft be for § 0 «en. Dryden 
1 o RECAN T. v. a. [recanto, Lat.] To retraT . . ,, 

to contradid what one has once faid or done. * ^ * 

He fhall do this, or elfe I do recant 

The pardon that I late pronounced. Shakefp. Mer of Ven 

Ea.e would recant vows made in pain. M f 

If it be thought, that the nraife n r I . n ■ Milton.’ 

adding new beauties I uj -n- A inflation confifts in 

That the legiflature ft o ,M I ’ S to r ‘ CanU Vryden. 
ceffion, whenever the neceflitiesLf P ?"' e , r . to o han g e Hie fuc- 
fo ufeful towards prefervino- r 1 kln S dorn require, is 

know not how to ^recant. ° UF rc lglon and liber ty, that I 

Swift. 

Recanta'tion.. 
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Recantation, to./. [from recant."] Retradhition ; declara¬ 
tion contradictory to a former declaration. 

She could not fee means to join this recantation to the 
former vow. Sidney , b. ii. 

The poor man was imprifoned for this difcovery, and 
forced to make a publick recantation. Stiliingjieet * 

Reca'nter. n.f [from recant.] One who recants. 

The publick body, which doth feldom 
Play the recanter , feeling in itfelf 
A lack of Timon’s aid, hath fenfe withal 
Of its own fall, retraining aid to Timon. Sbakefp. 

To RECAPITULATE, v. a. [ recapituier , Fr. re and capi - 
tulum, Lat.] To repeat again diftindly ; to detail again. 

Hylobares judicioully and refentingly recapitulates your main 
reafonings. More s Divine Dialogues. 

I have been forced to recapitulate thefe things, becaufe 
mankind is not more liable to deceit, than it is willing; to 
continue in a pleafing error. Drydens Dufrefnoy. 

Recapitulation, n. f. [from recapitulate .] Detail repeated j 
diftindt repetition of the principal points. 

He maketh arecapitidationof the chriftian churches; among 
the reft he addeth the ifle of Eden by name. Raleigh . 

Inftead of raifing any particular ufes from the point that 
has been delivered, let us make a brief recapitulation of the 
whole. South. 

Recapitulatory, adj. [from recapitulate.] Repeating again. 
Recapitulatory exercifes. Garrctfon. 

To Reca'rry. v. a. [re and carry.] To carry’- back. 

When the Turks befieged Malta or Rodes, pigeons car¬ 
ried and recarrieel letters. Walton's Angler, 

To Rece'de. v. n. [recedo, Latin.] 

1. To fall back ; to retreat. 

A deaf noife of founds that never ceafe, 

Confus’d and chiding, like the hollow roar 

Of tides, receding from th’ infulted {hoar. Dry den. 

Ye doubts and fears ! 

Scatter’d by winds recede , and wild in forefts rove. Prior. 

* All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual endeavour 
to recede from the center, and every moment would fly out in 
right lines, if they were not violently reftrained by contiguous 
matter. Bentley. 

2. To defift. 

I can be content to recede much from my own interefts and 
perfonal rights. King Charles. 

They hoped that their general afiembly would be perluaded 
to depart from fome of their demands ; but that, for the pre¬ 
sent, they had not authority to recede from any one propo¬ 
rtion. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Receipt, n.f. [ receptum, Latin.] 

1. The adt of receiving. 

Villain, thou did’ft deny the gold’s receipt. 

And told me of a miftrefs. Sbakefp. Com. of Err. 

It muft be done upon the reccit of the wound, before the 
patient’s fpirits be overheated. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

The joy of a monarch for the news of a victory muft not 
be exprefled like the eeftafy of a harlequin, on the receipt of 
a letter from his miftrefs. Dry den. 

2. The place of receiving. 

Jefus faw Matthew fitting at the receipt of cuftom. Matt. 

3. [ Recepte , Fr.] A note given, by which money is acknow¬ 
ledged to have been received. 

4. Reception ; admiflion. 

It is of things heavenly an univerfal declaration, work¬ 
ing in them, whofe hearts God infpireth with the due conli- 
deration thereof, an habit or difpofition of mind, whereby 
they are made fit vefiels, both for the receipt and delivery of 
whatfoever fpiritual perfection. Hooker , b. v. J. 37. 

5. Reception ; welcome. 

The fame words in my lady Philoclea’s mouth might have 
had a better grace, and perchance have found a gentler 
receipt. Sidney . 

6. [From recipe.] Prefcription of ingredients for any compe¬ 
tition. 

On’s bed of death 

Many receipts he gave me, chiefly one 
Of his old experience th’ only darling. Sbakefp. 

That Medea could make old men young again, was no¬ 
thing elfe, but that, from knowledge of fimples, fhe had 
a receipt to make white hair black. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Wife leeches will not vain receipts obtrude, 

While growing pains pronounce the humours crude. Dryd, 

Some dryly plain, without invention’s aid, 

Write dull receipts how poems may be made. Pope. 

Scribonius found the receipt in a letter wrote to Tiberius, 
and was never able to procure the receipt during the empe¬ 
ror’s life. . Arbuthnot on Corns. 

Receivable, adj. [ recevable , Fr. from receive.] Capable of 
being received. Did. 

To RE'CEIVE. v. a. [recevoir, Fr. recipio , Lat.] 

1. To take or obtain any thing as due. 

If by this crime he owes the law his life. 

Why, let the war receive ? t in valiant gore. Sbakefp. 


A certain nobleman went into a far country* to receive for 
himfelf a kingdom, and return* Luke x iv. I2 „ 

2. To take or obtain from another. 

Ye (hall receive of me gifts. Dan. ii. 6. 

Though I fhould receive a thoufand fhekels of filver in mine 
hand, yet would I not put forth mine hand againft the kino-’ s 
fon. , _ 2 Sam. xviii. 

What ? (hall we receive good at the hands of God, and 
{hall we not receive evil ? fob ii. jq* 

To them haft thou poured a drink-offering ? fhould I re¬ 
ceive comfort in thefe ? If Rfi. 5^ 

He that doeth wrong, fhall receive for the wrong done * 
and there is no relpedt of perfons. Col. iij. 25. 

They lived with the friendfhip and equality of brethren - 
received no laws from one another, but lived feparately. Locke. 

3. To take any thing communicated. 

Put all in wTiting that thou giveft out,’ and receivejl in. 

Eccluf. xlii. 7. 

Draw general.conclufions from every particular they meet 
with : thefe make little true benefit of hiftory; nay, being 
of forward and active fpirits, receive more harm by it. Locke. 

The idea of folidity we receive by our touch. Locke. 

The lame inability will every one find, who fhall go about 
to faftiion in his underffanding any fimple idea, not received 
in by his fenfes or by reflection. Locke. 

To conceive the ideas we receive from fenfation, confider 
them, in reference to the different ways, whereby they make 
their approaches to our minds. Locke 4 

4. To embrace intellectually. 

We have let it down as a law, to examine things to the 
bottom, and not to receive upon credit, or rejeCt upon impro¬ 
babilities. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

In an equal indifferency for all truth; I mean the receiving 
it, in the love of it, as truth ; and in the examination of our 
principles, and not receiving any for fuch, till we are fully 
convinced of their certainty, conlifts the freedom of the un- 
derftanding. Locke. 

5. To allow. 

Long received cuftom forbidding them to do as they did, 
there was no excufe to juftify their aCt; unlefs, in the ferip- 
ture, they could fhew fome law, that did licence them thus 
to break a received cuftom. Hooker, b. ii .ft 5. 

Will it not be receiv’d , 

When we have mark’d with blood thofe fleepy two. 

And us’d their very daggers ; that they have don’t ? 

—Who dares receive it other ? Sbakefp. Macbeth . 

Left any fhould think that any thing in this number eight 
creates the diapafon ; this computation of eight is rather a 
thing received, than any true computation. Bacon. 

6. To admit. 

When they came to Jerufalem, they were received of the 
church. A els xv. 4. 

Thou fhalt guide me with thy counfel, and afterward re¬ 
ceive me to glojy. Pfalm Ixxiii. 24. 

Let her be fhut out from the camp feven days, and after 
that received in again. Numb. xii. 14. 

Free converfe with perfons of different feCts will enlarge 
our charity towards others, and incline us to receive them 
into all the degrees of unity and affedfion, which the word of 
Gcd requires, Watts’s Improvement of the Mini. 

7. To take as into a veffel. 

He was taken up, and a cloud received him out of their 
fight. A&s i. 9. 

8. To take into a place or ftate. 

After the Lord had fpoken, he was received up into hea¬ 
ven, and fat on the right hand of God. Mar. xvi. 19. 

9. To conceive in the mind ; to take intellectually. 

To one of your receivings 

Enough is fhevvn. Sbakefp . 

10. To entertain as a gueft. 

Abundance fit to honour, and receive 

Our heav’nly ftranger. Milton. 

Recei'vedness. n.f [from received.] General allowance. 

Others will, upon account of the receivednefs of the pro- 
pofed opinion, think it rather worth to be examined, than 
acquiefced in. Boyle . 

Receiver, n.f. [receveur, Fr. from receive.] 

1. One to whom any thing is communicated by another. 

All the learnings that his time could make him receiver of, 
he took as we do air. Sbakefp. Cymbclint. 

She from whofe influence all impreflion came. 

But by receivers impotencies lame. Donne. 

2. One to whom any thing is given or paid. 

There is a receiver , who alone handleth the monies. Bacon. 

In all works of liberality, fomething more is to be confi- 
dered, befides the occafion of the givers ; and that is the oc- 
cafion of the receivers. Sprat. 

Gratitude is a virtue, difpofing the mind to an inward 
fenle, and an outward acknowledgement of a benefit received, 
together with a readinefs to return the fame, as the occaiions 
of the doer fhall require, and the abilities of the receiver ex¬ 
tend to. 8 South^ 
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If one third of the money in trade were locked up, land¬ 
holders muft receive one third lefs for theirgoods ; a lels quan¬ 
tity of money by one third being to be diftributed amongft 
an equal number of receivers. Locke. 

Wood’s halfpence will be offered for fix a penny, and the 
necelfary receivers will be lofers of two thirds in their pay. Sw. 

3. One who partakes of the bleffed facrament. 

The fignification and fenfe of the facrament difpofe the fpi- 
rit of the receiver to admit the grace of the fpirit of God there 
configned. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

4. One who cooperates with a robber, by taking the goods 
which he fteals. 

This is a great caufe of the maintenance of thieves, know¬ 
ing their receivers always ready ; for were there no receivers , 
there would be no thieves. Spenjer’s State of Ireland. 

5. The veffel into which fpirits are emitted from the ftill. 

Thefe liquors, which the wide receiver fill. 

Prepar’d with labour, and refin’d with {kill, 

Another courfe to diftant parts begin. Blackmore. 

Alkaline fpirits run in veins down the Tides of the receiver 
in diftillations, which will not. take fire. Arbuthnot. 

6. The veffel of the air pump, out of which the air is drawn, 
and which therefore receives any body on which experiments 
are tried. 

The air that in exhaufted receivers of air pumps is exhaled 
from minerals, is as true as to elafticity and denfity or rare- 
fadfion, as that we refpire in. Bentley. 

To Recele'brate. v. a. [re and celebrate.] To celebrate anew. 
French air and Englifh verfe here wedded lie ; 

Who did this knot compofe. 

Again hath brought the Iilly to the rofe ; 

And with their chained dance, 

Recelebrates the joyful match. Benj. Johnfon. 

Re'cency. n.f. [recens, Lat.] Newnefs; new ftate. 

A fchirrhus in ics recency , whilft it is in its augment, re- 
quireth milder applications than the confirmed one. Wifeman. 
Recession, n.f. [,recenfio , Lat.] Enumeration ; review. 

In this recenfion of monthly flowers, it is to be underftood 
from its firft appearing to its final withering. Evelyn’s Kalen. 
RE'CENT. adj. [recens , Latin.] 

1. New ; not of long exiftence. 

The ancients were of opinion, that thofe parts, where 
Egypt now is, were formerly fea, and that a confiderable por¬ 
tion of that country was recent, and formed out of the mud 
difeharged into the neighbouring fea by the Nile. Woodward. 

2. Late ; not antique. 

Among all the great and worthy perfons, whereof the 
memory remaineth, either ancient or recent, there is not one 
that hath been tranfported to the mad degree of love. Bacon. 

3. Frefti; not long difmiffed from. 

Ulyffes moves. 

Urg’d on by want, and recent from the ftorms. 

The brackifti ouze his manly grace deforms. Pope. 

Re'cently. aclv. [from recent.] Newly ; frefhly. 

Thofe tubes, which are moft recently made of fluids, are 
moft flexible and moft eafily lengthened. Arbuthnot. 

Rece n tness. n, f. [from recent. J Newneft ; frefhneft. 

This inference of the recentnefs of mankind from the re- 
centnefs of thefe apotheofes of gentile deities, feems too weak 
to bear up this fuppofition of the novitas humani generis. Hale. 
P.ece ptacle. n.J. [receptaculum, Lat.] A veffel or place 
into which any thing is received. * 

When the ffiarpnefs of death was overcome, he then 
opened heaven, as well to believing gentiles as Jews : heaven 
till then was no receptacle to the fouls of either TJnnbcr 

The county of Tipperary, the only coumy paW £ 
Leland, is by abufe of fome bad ones made a receptacle to rob 
the reft of the counties about it. Spenjer’s State of Ireland. 

As in a vault, an ancient receptacle. 

Where for thefe many hundred years, the bones 

Of all my buried anceftors are packt. Shakefp. 

7 lie eye of the foul, or receptacle of fapience and divine 
knowledge. Raleigh’s Hijlcry of the World. 

Left paradife a receptacle prove 
To fpirits foul, and all my trees their prey. Milton 

7 heir intelligence, put in at the top of the horn, fhall 
convey ,t into a little receptacle at the bottom. Addifrn 

Thefe are conveniences to private perfons ; inftead ofbeinu 
receptacles for the truly poor, they tempt men to pretend po- 
verty, in order to {hare the advantages. H r 

I hough the fupply fiom this great receptacle below be con¬ 
tinual and alike to all the globe ; yet when it arrives near the 
here the heat ,s notfo 

Receptibi'lity. n f. [receptus, Lat.] Poflibility of receTf 
I he peripatetick matter ,s a pure unafluated power • a.fd 
this conceited vacuum a mere receptibihty. eft •</ 

Re'ceptary. »./ [receptus. La,] Thing'received. NotT^fe 

They, which behold the prefent ftate of thum cannot 

condemn ouf fober enquiries ,n the doubtful apperteliancies of 
arts and receptarns of philofophv. tenancies ot 

Reception. «. ft [receptus , Latin.] Brown. 

1. 1 he ad of receiving. 

O 
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Both ferve completely for the reception and communication 
of learned knowledge. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

In this animal are found parts official unto nutrition, which 
were its aliment the empty reception of air, provilions had 
been fuperfluous. Browns Vulgar Errours . 

2. The ftate of being received* 

3. Admiflion of any thing communicated* 

Caufes, according ftill 

To the reception of their matter, ad ; 

Not to th’ extent of their own fphere. Milton's Par. Loft* 
In fome animals, the avenues, provided by nature for the 
reception of fenfations, are few, and the perception, they are 
received with, obfeure and dull. Locke. 

4. Readmiflion. 

All hope is loft 

Of my reception into grace. Milton s Par. Loft. 

5. The ad of containing. 

I cannot furvey this world of fluid matter, without think¬ 
ing on the hand that firft poured it out, and made a proper 
channel for its reception. AddiJon. 

6. Treatment at firft coming ; welcome; entertainment. 

T his fucceffion of fo many powerful methods being farther 
preferibed by God, have found To difcouraL r ing a receptions 
thafe nothing but the violence of {forming or battery can pre¬ 
tend to prove fuccefsful. Hammonds Fundamentals. 

Pretending to confult 
About the great reception of their king, 

Thither to come. Milton. 

7. Opinion generally admitted. 

Philofophers, who have quitted the popular dodrines of 
their countries, have fallen into as extravagant opinions, as 
even common reception countenanced. Locke. 

8. Recovery. 

He was right glad of the French king’s reception of thofe 
towns from Maximilian. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Re'ceptive. adj. [receptus, Lat.] Having the quality of ad¬ 
mitting what is communicated. 

fi° u ^ bdngj as it is adive, perfeded by love of that 
infinite good, fhall, as it is receptive , be alfo perfeded with 
thofe fupernatural paffions of joy, peace and delight. Hooker . 

. The pretended firft matter is capable of all forms, and the 
imaginary fpace is receptive of all bodies. Glanvill. 

d Ef> tt°d RY * a ^ % ^ rece P ius * ^ at, J Generally or popularly 

Although therein be contained many excellent things, and 
verified upon his own experience, yet are there many alfo 
receptory , and will not endure the teft. Brown 

Recess, n.f. [recejfus, Latin.] 

1. Retirement; retreat; withdrawing; feceflion. 

hat tumults could not do, an army muft ; my recefs hath 
given theni confidence that I may be conquered. K. Charles . 
t air 1 hames fhe haunts, and ev’ry neighb’ring grove. 
Sacred to foft recefs and gentle love. * p r :L 

2. Departure. 

if i^ V ! r°i? e l r t0 the W0I ? d ’ 311(1 knownot how ; we !i ' ,e in 
T 1 If felf - nefc L ence . and go hence again, and are as igno- 
rwt of our recefs. GlaavilPs See/f. 

3. lace of retirement; place of Tecrecy ; private abode. 

1 ms happy place, our fweet 

Recefs, and only confolation left. Milton’s Par. Loft 

T d u Cep rece $ es of £he g rove be gain’d. Dry den. 

wifli that a crowd of bad writers do not rufti into th- 

4 TRecez F^l Dryden’s Don Sebaftian. 

4 " imperial die] ^ ° f the P^edings of an 

In the imperial chamber, the proaors have a 
and allowed them for every fubftantial recefs. 

5- -Departure into privacy. J 

1 he great feraphick lords and cherubim, 
i n c , oie rece A an d fecret conclave fat. jwi, 

dence.'^ ° f ^ jur >' > thc y are t0 thear evi* 

6. Remiffionlor fufpenfion of any procedure. HaU ' 

w, ri ts "is 1 ”: “s jr 

ssr 

7. Removal to diftance. ^ L,juries. 

defiTThT f ‘ gn thC - fun P° ffcffed > "’hofe recefs or vicinity 

° f thCyCar > ourjeafons w2 

8. Privacy ; fecrecy of abode. Err ° urs ' 

Good verfe, recefs and folitude requires : 

And eale from cares, and undifturb’d deiires 
oecret part. ure5 * 
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Recession. n.f. [receffio, Lat.] 7 head! of retreating. 

To Recha nge. v. a. [rechanger, Fr. ^ and change. j To 
change again. 

I hofe endued with rorefight, work with facility ; others are 
perpetually changing and rechanging their work. Dryden. 
do Recha rge. v. a. [ recharger , hr. re and charge. J 

1. To accufe in return. 

The fault, that we find with them, is, that they over¬ 
much abridge the church of her power in thefe things : where¬ 
upon they recharge us, as if in thefe things we gave the church 
a liberty, which hath no limits or bounds. Hooker 

2. To attack anew. 

They charge, recharge , and all along the fea 
They drive, and fquander the huge Belgian fleet. Dryden. 
Rechea't. n.f. Among hunters, a lefl'on which the huntf- 
man winds on the horn, when the hounds have loft their 
game, to call them back from purluing a counterfcent. Bail. 

That a woman conceived me, I thank her ; but that I will 
have a recheat winded in my forehead, or hang my bugle in 
an invifible baldrick, all women flhall pardon me. Shakefp. 
Recidiva'tion. n. f [recidivus, Lat.] Backfliding j falling 
again. 

‘ Our renewed obedience is ftill moft indifpenfably required, 

though mixed with much of weaknefs, frailties, recidivations, 
to make us capable of pardon. Hammond?s Prabl. Cat. 

Recidi'vous. adj. [;recidiuus , Lat.] Subject to fall again. 

Re cipe. n. f [recipe , Lat. the term ufed by phyficians, when 
they direct: ingredients.] A medical prefeription. 

I Ihould enjoin you travel; for abfence doth in a kind re¬ 
move the caufe, and anfwers the phyficians firft recipe , vo¬ 
miting and purging ; but this would be too harlh. Suckling. 
Th’ apothecary train is wholly blind. 

From files a random recipe they take. 

And many deaths of one prefeription make. Dryden. 
Recipient, n.f. [recipiens, Latin.] 

1. The receiver ; that to which any thing is communicated. 

Though the images, or whatever elfe is the caufe of fenfe, 
may be alike as from the objedf, yet may the reprefentations 
be varied according to the nature of the recipient. Glanvill. 

2. [Recipient, h r.] I he veflel into which fpirits are driven bv 

the ftill. . J 

T he form of found words, diflolved by chymical prepara¬ 
tion, ceafes to be nutritive ; and after all the labours of the 
alembeck, leaves in the recipient a fretting corrofive. D. of Pie. 
RECIPROCAL, adj. [reciprocity Lat. reciproque, Fr.] 

1. Adting in viciflitude ; alternate. 

Corruption is reciprocal to generation ; and they two are as 
nature s two boundaries, and guides to life and death. Bacon . 
What if that light. 

To the terreftial moon be as a ftar, 

Enlight’ning her by day, as (he by night. 

This earth ? reciprocal if land be there. 

Fields and inhabitants. Milton. 

2. Mutual ; done by each to each. 

Where there’s no hope of a reciprocal aid, there can be no 
reafon for the mutual obligation. L'Ef range. 

In reciprocal duties, the failure on one fide juftifies not a 
failure on the other. Clarijfa. 

3. Mutually interchangeable. 

Thefe two rules will render a definition reciprocal with the 
thing defined ; which, in the fchools, iignifies, that the de¬ 
finition may be ufed in the place of the thing defined. Watts. 

4. In geometry, reciprocal proportion is, when, in four num¬ 
bers, the fourth number is fo much lefler than the fecond, as 
the third is greater than the firft, and vice verfa. Harris. 

According to the laws of motion, if the bulk and activity 
of aliment and medicines are in reciprocal proportion, the ef¬ 
fect will be the fame. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Reciprocally, adv. [from reciprocal .] Mutually ; inter¬ 
changeably. 

His mind and place 

Infedfing one another reciprocally. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
Make the bodies appear enlightened by the Ihadows which 
bound the fight, which caufe it to repofe for fome fpace of 
time; and reciprocally the Ihadows may be made fenfible by 
enlightening your ground. Dryden. 

If the diftance be about the hundredth part of an inch, 
the water will rife to the height of about an inch ; and if the 
diftance be greater or lefs in any proportion, the height will 
be reciprocally proportional to the diftance very nearly : for the 
attractive force of the glafles is the fame, whether the diftance 
between them be greater or lels ; and the weight of the wa¬ 
ter drawn up is the fame, if the height of it be reciprocally 
proportional to the height of the glafles. Newton's Opticks. 

T'hofe two particles do reciprocally affedt each other with 
the lame force and vigour, as they would do at the fame di¬ 
ftance in any other fttuation. Bentley. 

Reciprocalness. n.f. [from reciprocal.] Mutual return ; 
alternatenefs. 

The reciprocalnefs of the injury onght to allay the difplea- 
fure at it. Decay of Piety. 

To Reciprocate, v. n. [reciprocity Lat. reciproquer, Fr. ] 

To act interchangeably; to alternate. 


One brawny fmith the puffing bellows plies 
And draws, and blows reciprocating air. ’ jp\ j 
From whence the quick reciprocating breath, ^ en% 
The lobe adhelive, and the fweat of death. e 

Reciprocation, n. f [reciprocafio, from reci Coeds ' Lff 1 
Alternation ; action interchanged. ‘ 5 un, J 

Bodies may be altered by heat, and yet no fuch ru'pr 
tion of rarefaction, condenfation and leparatidh. * p° C °' 
T hat Ariftotle drowned himfelf in Euripus, as defpahT*’ 
to refolve the caufe of its reciprocation or ebb and floyT/e ^ 
times a day, is generally believed. p ^ vea 

Where the bottom of the fea is owze or fand, it 
the motion of the waters, fo far as the reciprocation of t ] lc J. 
extends to the bottom, brought to a level/ T) 

The fyftole refembles the forcible bending of a fprin* 
the diaftole its flying out again to its natural lice : whacks til. 
principal efficient of this reciprocation ? " » lc 

Recision. n.f [recifus, Lat.J T'he act of cutting off. ^ 
Recital, n.f. [from recite.] 

1. Repetition; rehearfal. 

T he laft are repetitions and recitals of the firft. Denh 
This often lets him on empty boafts, and betrays him imo 
vain fantaftick recitals of his own performances 4 ,f, r e 

2 . Enumeration. ■ ' ' 

To make the rough recital aptly chime, 

Or bring the fum of Gallia’s lofs to rhime, 

Is mighty hard. p . 

Recitation, n.f [from recite.] Repetition; rehearfal 
If menaces of feripture fall upon men’s perfons, iFthly ate 
but the recitations and defcriptions of God’s decreed wrath 
and thofe decrees and that wrath have no refpedt to the ac* 
tual fins of men ; why Ihould terrors reftrain me from fin" 
when prefent advantage invites me to it ? nr l 

rde uled phnolophieal arguments and recitations. Denude 
Re'citative. ? n.f. [from recite .j A kind of tuneful L' 
Recitat.vo J nunemtion, more mufical than common 
lpeech, and lefs than long; chaunt. 

He introduced the examples of moral virtue, writ invert 
and performed in recitative mufick. ]j r qf 

By Tinging peers upheld on either hand, 

Then thus in quaint recitativo fpoke. Dunciad h ,V 

To RECITE. *. [recto, Lat. reciter, Fr.] To relrfe 
to repeat; to enumerate ; to tell over. * 

While Telephus’s youthful charms. 

His rofy neck, and winding arms. 

With endlefs rapture you recite , 

And in the tender name delight. Addifon. 

The thoughts of gods let Granville’s verfe recite, 

And bring the feenes of op’ning fate to light. ’ p 0 u. 

If we will recite nine hours in ten, & 

You lofe your patience. Pope's Epijlles of Horace. 

REdTE. n.f. [recity Fr. from the verb.] Recital. Not in ufe. 
This added to all former recites or obfervations of lone- 
hv d races, makes it eafy to conclude, that health and lone 
life are the bleffings of the poor as well as rich. Temple. 
To RECK. v. n. [pecan, Saxon.] To care; to heed; to 
mind ; to rate at much ; to be in care. Out of ufe Reck 
is ftill retained in Scotland. 

7 hou’s but a lazy loorde, 

And recks much of thy fwinke. 

That with fond terms and witlefs words. 

To bleer mine eyes do’ft think. Spenfer. 

Good or bad. 

What do I reck, fith that he dy’d entire. Fairy Queen. 

I reck as little what betideth me, ^ 

As much I wilh all good befortune you. Shakefp. 

Of night or lonelinefs it recks me not; J 

I fear the dread events that dog them both. 

Left fome ill-greeting touch attempt the perfon 
Of our unowned After. « Milton. 

With that care loft 

Went all his fear; of God, or hell or worfc 
He reck'd not. Milton. 

To Reck. v. a. To heed ; to care for. 

I his fon of mine, not recking danger, and neglecting the 
prefent good way he was in of doing himfelf good, came 
hither to do this kind office to my unfpeakable crief, Sidnty* 

If I do lofe thee, I do lofe a thing, 

That none but fools would reck. SbJkeJp, 

Do not you as ungracious parfons do. 

Who Ihew the fteep and thorny way to heav’n $ 

Yet like unthinking recklefs libertines, 

I hat in the foft path of dalliance treads. 

Recks not his own rede. Shakefp. 

Re'ckless. adj. [from reck ; pecceleay, Saxon ] Carele/s; 
heedlefs ; mindlefs ; untouched. See RECK. 

It made the king as recklefs , as them diligent. Sidtiey. 

I’ll after, more to be reveng’d of Eglamour 
Than for the love of recklefs Silvia. Shakefp. 

He apprehends death no more dreadfully, but as a drunken 
fleep; carelefs, recklefs , and fearlefs of what’s paft, prefent 
or to come; infenflble of mortality and delperately mortal. Sha. 

Next 
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Next this was drawn the re'ckkfs cities flame, 

When a ftrangc hell pour’d down from heaven there came. 

Cow lev. 

ReYklesness. n.f [from reek. This word in the fetenteenth 
article is erroneoufly written wretchiefsnefs.] CareJefsnefs ; 
negligence. 

Over many good fortunes began to breed a proud recklef- 


nc/s in them. ^ 

To "RECKON, v.a. [pcccan, Saxon ; reckenen, Dutch.] 

l. To number; to count. 

The prieft lhall reckon unto him the money according to 
the years that remain, and it lhall be abated. Lev. xxvii. 18. 
Numb’ring of his virtues praile. 

Death loft the reckoning of his days. Crafiaw. 

When are queftions belonging to all finite exiftences by us 
reckoned from fome known parts of this fenfible world, and 
from fome certain epochs marked out by motions in it. Locke. 

The freezinc; of water, or the blowing of a plant, return¬ 
ing at equidiftant periods, 4 would as well ferve men to reckon 
their years by, as the motions of the fum Locke. 

I reckoned above two hundred and fifty on the outfide of the 
church, though I only told three fides of it. Addifon. 

Would the Dutch be content with the military government 
and revenues, and reckon it among what lhall be thought ne- 
ceffary for their barrier ? Swift's Mifcellanies. 

A multitude of cities are reckoned up by the geographers, 

. particularly by Ptolemy. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. To efteem ; to account. 

Where we cannot be perfuaded that the will of God is, 
we Ihould far rejedt the authority of men, as to reckon it 
nothing. Hooker. 

Varro’s aviary is ftill fo famous, that it is reckoned for one 
of thofe notables, which men of foreign nations record. Wott. 
For him I reckon not in high eftate; 

But thee, whole ftrength, while virtue was her mate. 

Might have fubdu’d the earth. Miltons Agonijles. 

People, young and raw', and foft-natured, are apt to think 
it an eafy thing to gain love, and reckon their own friendlhip 
a lure price of another man’s: but when experience lhall have 
Ihewn them tbe hardnefs of moft hearts, the hollownefs of 
others and the bafenefs of all, they will find that a friend is 
the gift of God, and that he only, who made hearts, can 
unite them. South's Sermons. 

3. To aflign in an account. 

1 o him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace, 
but of debt. Romans iv. 4. 

To Re'Ckon. v. n. 

1. 7 'o compute ; to calculate. 

We may fairly reckon, that this firft age of apoftles, with 
that fecond generation of many who were their immediate 
converts, extended to the middle of the fecond century. Add. 

2 . To ftate an account. J ' 

We lhall not fpend a large expence of time. 

Before we reckon with your feveral loves. 

And make us even with you. Shakelp. 

3. 1 o charge to account. 

I call pofterity 

Into the debt, and reckon on her head. Beni. Johnfon 

4. To pay a penalty. J J J 

If they fail in their bounden duty, they lhall reckon for it 

one ay. Sanderfon's Judgment. 

5. I o call to punilhment. 

God fufters the molt grievous fins of particular perfons to 
go unpumfhed in this world, becaufehis juftice will have an- 
other opportunity to meet and reckon with them. Tillotlrm 

6. [Ccmturfur, Fr.] To lay ftrefs or dependance upon. J 

\ ou Yeckon upon lohng your friends kindnefs, when you 
have fufficently convinced them, they can never hope \ox 

RE'cLlnV rr , r n Tem ? le ' s 

whoTalcuia«s/o [ ft ° m ^ Wh ° ™ 

Reckoners without their hoft mull reckon twice. Camden 
Reckoning, n.f. [from reckon.] Camden. 

1. Computation; calculation. 

2. Account of time. 

Can’ft thou their reckjnings keep ? the time compute ? 

When their fwoln belhes lhall enlarge their fruir P 9 / ; 

3. Accounts of debtor and creditor. ° C * Sand >' s ' 

They that know how their own reck'nine goes 
Account not what they have, but what they lofe Daniel 
It is with a man and his confeience as with ™ ’ \ 

another; even Mng makes lading f^df. andXw 
to make reckonings even, is to make them often e 

4. Money charged by an hoft. hcuth ' 

His indufti-y is up ftairs and down ; his eloauenrp *1,^ 1 

of a reckoning. eloquence the parcel 

When a man’s verfes cannot be underftood^it^ffi”? IV ‘ 
man more dead than a great reckoning in a little’room / 

A coin would have-a nobler ufe than to nJ n ? ’ Shak ' 

S> Account taken. ° pay a re ^nmg. Add. 

1 here was no reckoning made w-irh ^ 

livered imo their hand. ’ t iem ° f the m ™ey de- 

r 2 Kings . 


Sidney. 
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6. Efteem; account; eftimatiom 

Beauty, though in as great excellency in yourfelf as in any* 
yet you make no further reckoning of it, than of an outward 
fading benefit nature bellowed. Sidney. 

Were thev all of as great account as the beft amono- them, 
with us notwithftanding they ought not to be of ftich reckon¬ 
ing , that their opinion ihould caufe the laws of the church to 
give place. Hooker's Preface . 

To Reclai'm. v. a. [reclamo, Latin.] 

1. Do reform ; to correct. 

He /pared not jthe heads of any mifehievous practices, but 
fhewed (harp judgment on them for enfample fake, that all 
the meaner fort, which were infedted with that evil, might, 
by terror thereof, be reclaimed and faved. Spenier. 

I his errour whofoever is able to reclaim , he lhall fave more 
in one fummer, than Themifon deftroy’d in any autumn. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Reclaim your wife from ftrolling up and down 
To all affizes. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

’ 1 is the intention of providence, in all the various exprefi- 
fions of his goodne/s, to reclaim mankind, and to engage their 
obedience. Rogers’s Sermons. 

The penal laws in being againft papifts have been found 
ineffectual, ahd rather confirm than reclaim men from their 

err f s * ^ Swift. 

2. [Reclamer, Fr.] To reduce to the ftate defired. 

It was for him to haften to let his people fee, that he meant 
to,govern by law, howfoever he came in by the fword ; and 
fit alfo to reclaim them, to know him for their king, whom 
they had fo lately talked of as an enemy. ° Bacon . 

Much labour is requir’d in trees, to t£me 
Their wild diforder, and in ranks reclaim. Dryden. 

Minds Ihe the dangers of the Lycian coaft ? 

Or is her tow’ring flight reclaim'd , 

By teas from Icarus’s downfal nam’d ? 

Vain is the call, and ufelefs the advice. Prior. 

3. f o recall; to cry out againft. 

The head-ftrong horfes hurried O&avius, the tremblino- 
charioteer, along, and were deaf to his reclaiming them. Drxd. 
Oh tyrant love ! 

Wifdom and wit in vain reclaim, 

And arts but foften us to feel thy flame. p cte 

4. To tame. * 

Upon his fill he bore 

An eagle well rechim’d. Dryden’s Knight’s Ta'e 

Are not hawks brought to the hand, and lions, tvgers and 
bears reclamed by good ufage ? L’Ejlranic’s Fables 

totoffid'ewife." ^ ^ T ° lean back * 

# ^ The mother 

m C,ying head u P on breaft. Drvden 

While thus Ihe refted, on her arm reclin'd, 

I he purling ftreams that through the meadow ftrav’d 

To ReclFnf 7 ^ Urmu !I Iu11 ^ the g^tle maid. Addifon. 

I OK EC LI NE. V. n. To reft ; to repofe ; to lean. J 

Recli ne. adj. [rechnis, Lat.] In a leaning pofture. 

They fat recline 

T„ P° n * h f foft down >' ba,,k ’ d amalk’d with flow’rs. Milton 
ToReclo se. [rrandrM.] To clofe again. 

1 he filver ring Ihe pull’d, the door reclcVdt 
i he bolt, obedient to the filken cord, 

I o the ftrong ftapl.es inmoft depth reftor’d, 
becur d the valves. p A ^ 7 ^ 

T ° f f E , CLU ' DE V ^ «• [recludo, Lat.] To open. ° P ‘ $ ^* 
i oppiiafitJn ***** delude 


reclufe that convert only with his own mediuS TrfP 

T\/r vrr 1 n e nymphs J 

Meliflan, facrcd and reclufe to Ceres, 
our ltreams felea and purity of waters. p r ; or 

I all the live long day 

Lonfume in meditation deep, reclufe horn human converfe. 
lation. N ‘ [re and coagulate ] Second coagu- 

i. mfsrjsseasp —■ ^ 

Recognisance, n.f. [recognifance, Fr°] 

1. Acknowledgement of perfon or thirw. J 

2. naage. ° 

Apparent it is, that all men are either rhrift; 
externa .u-. . L cuner chriltians 


tney are aJJ, whofe mark of • 7 f^nai proteffion 

things mentioned, yet although they”beTm - hath - h h thofe 
wicked hereticks. ) b e impious idolators and 

WUh^fV C>ry his morons works Ul / 

3 - A. 
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Shakefp: 
Milton. 


3. A bond of record teftifying the recognifor to owe unto the 
recognifee a certain fum of money ; and is acknowledged in 
fome court of record : and thole that are mere recognisances 
are not Sealed but enrolled : It is alfo ufed for the verdift of 
the twelve men empannelled upon an affize. Coivel. 

The EngliSh Should not marry with any Irifh, unlefs bound 
by recognifance with Sureties, to continue loyal. Davies . 

To Recognise, v. a. [ recognofco , Lat.] 

1. To acknowledge ; to recover and avow knowledge of any 
perfon or thing. 

The Britifh cannon formidably roars. 

While Starting from his oozy bed, 

Th’ afferted ocean rears his reverend head. 

To view and recognife his ancient lord. Dry den. 

Then firft he recognis'd th’ aethereal gueft. 

Wonder and joy alternate fire his breaft. Pope. 

2. To review ; to reexamine. 

However their caules Speed in your tribunals, Chrift will 
recognife them at a greater. South . 

Recognisle'. n.f. He in whofe favour the bond is drawn. 

Reco'gnisor. n.f. He who gives the recognifance. 

Recognition, n.f. [ recognition Latin.] 

1. Review ; renovation of knowledge. 

The virtues of fome being thought expedient to be annually 
had in remembrance, brought in a fourth kind of publick 
reading, whereby the lives of fuch faints had, at the time of 
their yearly memorials, Solemn recognition in the church of 
God. Hooker , h. iii . f. 20. 

2. Knowledge confeSTed. 

Every Species of fancy hath three modes ; recognition of a 
thing, as prefent ; memory of it, as paft ; and forefight of it, 
as to come. Grew's Cofmol. 

3. Acknowledgment. 

If the recognition or acknowledgment of a final concord, 
upon any writ of covenant finally, be taken by juftice of af- 
Size, and the yearly value of thofe lands be declared by affi¬ 
davit made before the fame juftice ; then is the recognition and 
value Signed with the hand-writing of that juftice. Bacon. 

To RbcoiT. v. n. [ reculer , Fr ] 

1. To rufh back in confequence of refiftance, which cannot be 
overcome by the force imprefl'ed. 

The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoil upon me ; in himfelf too mighty. 

Revenge, at firft though Sweet, 

Bitter ere long, back on itfelf recoils. 

Amazement Seiz’d 
All th’ hoft of heav’n, back they recoil ”d, afraid 
At firft. Miltoiis Paradife Lojl , h. ii. 

Evil on itfelf Shall back recoil. Milton. 

Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils, 

Like guns o’ercharg’d, breaks, mifles or recoils. Denham. 

My hand’s So Soft, his heart So hard, 

The blow recoils , and hurts me while I ftrike ! Dryden. 
Whatever violence may be offered to nature, by endea¬ 
vouring to reafon men into a contrary perfuafion, nature will 
ft ill recoil, and at laft return to itfelf. Tillotfon. 

2. To fall back. 

Ye both forewearied be ; therefore a while 
I read you reft, and to your bowers recoil. Fairy Queen. 

Ten paces huge 

He back recoil'd ; the tenth on bended knee. 

His mafly Spear upftay’d. Milton's Par. Loft , h. vi. 

3. To fail ; to fhrink. 

A good and virtuous nature may recoil 
In an imperial charge. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Recoi'n. v. a. [re and coin.] To coin over again. 

Among the Romans, to preferve great events upon their 
coins, when any particular piece of money grew very Scarce, 
it was often recoined by a Succeeding emperor. AddiJ'on. 

RecoiNage. n.f. [re and coinage.] The ad of coining anew. 
The mint gained upon the late ftatute, by the recoinage of 
groats and half-groats, now twelvepences and Sixpences. Bac. 

To RECOLLE'CT. v. a. [ recolleflus , Lat.] 

1. To recover to memory. 

It did relieve my paffion much ; 

More than light airs and recollected terms 
Of thefe molt brifk and giddy paced times. Shakefp. 

Recoiled every day the things Seen, heard, or read, which 
made any addition to your understanding. Ikatts's Logick. 

2. To recover reafon or refolution. 

The Tyrian queen 

Admir’d his fortunes, more admir’d the man; 

Then recollected Hood. Dryden's JEneis. 

3. To gather what is Scattered ; to gather again. 

Now that God hath made his light radiate in his word, 
men may recoiled thofe Scattered divine beams, and kindling 
with them the topicks proper to warm our affedlions, enflame 
holy zeal. Boyle. 

Recolle'ction. n.f [Horn recoiled.] Recovery of notion; 
revival in the memory. 

Recollcdion is when an idea is Sought after by the mind, and 
.with pain and endeavour found, and brought again in view. 

2 Locke. 
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Let us take care that we fleep not without fuch a recollect 
tion of the a&ions of the day as may reprefent any thing that 
is remarkable, as matter of forrow or thankfgiving, Taylor 
The laft image of that troubled heap. 

When fenfe fubfides, and fancy fports in Sleep, 

Though paft the recolledion of the thought, 

Becomes the Stuff of which our dream is wrought. p 0 p e 

To Reco'mfort. v. a. [re and comfort.] 

1. To comfort or confole again. 

What place is there left, we may hope our woes to re , 
comfort. Sidney , b. {, 

Ne’er through an arch fo hurried the blown tides, 

As the rccomforted through th’ gates. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

As one from Sad difmay - 
Rccomforted , and, after thoughts disturb’d, 

Submitting to what Seem’d remedilefs. Milton. 

2. To give new Strength. 

In Strawberries, it is ufual to help the ground with muck • 
and likewiSe to recornfort it Sometimes with muck put to the 
roots; but to water with muck water is not pradtifed. Bacon. 

To Recommence, v. a. [ recommeneer , Fr. re and commence.] 
To begin anew. 

To RECOMME / ND. v. a. [ recommender , Fr. re and commend.] 

1. To praife to another. 

2. To make acceptable. 

Mecenas recommended Virgil and Horace to Auguftus, 
whofe praifes helped to make him popular while alive, and 
after his death have made him precious to pofterity. Dryden. 
A decent boldnefs ever meets with friends. 

Succeeds, and ev’n a Stranger recommends. Pope. 

3. To commit with prayers. 

They had been recommended to the grace of God. Ads xiv. 

Recomme'ndable. adj. [recommendable, Fr. from recommend.] 
Worthy of recommendation or praife. 

Though thefe purfuits Should make out no pretence to ad¬ 
vantage, yet, upon the account of honour, they are recom- 
mendable. Glanvill's Preface to Scepf. 

Recommendation, n.f. [ recommendation , Fr. from recom¬ 
mend.] 

1. The a£t of recommending;. 

2. That which fecures to one a kind reception from another. 

Poplicola’s doors were opened on the outSide, to Save the 
people even the common civility of afking entrance; where 
misfortune was a powerful recommendation ; and where want 
itfelf was a powerful mediator. Dryden. 

Recommendatory, adj. [from recommend.] That which 
commends to another. 

Verfes recommendatory they have commanded me to prefix 
before my book. Swift. 

RecommeNder. n.f. [from recommend.] One who recom¬ 
mends. 

St. Chryfoftom, as great a lover and recommender of the 
folitary State as he was, declares it to be no proper School for 
thofe who are to be leaders of Chrift’s flock. Atterbury. 

To Recommi't. v. a. [re and commit.] To commit anew. 
When they had bailed the twelve bifhops, who were in 
the Tower, the houfe of commons, expostulated with them, 
and caufed them to be recommitted. Clarendon. 

To Recompa'ct. [re and compad.] ■ To join anew. 

Repair 

And recompad my Scatter’d body. Donne. 

To Recompense, v. a. [recompenfer , Fr. re and compenfo , Lat.] 

1. To repay ; to requite. 

Continue faithful, and we will recompenfe you. 1 Mac. x. 
Hear from heaven, and requite the wicked, by recompenfing 
his way upon his own head. 2 Chron , vi. 23, 

2. To give in requital. 

Thou waft begot of them, and how canft thou recompenfe 
them the things they have done for thee ! Eccluf. viii. 28. 
Recompenfe to no man evil for evil. Rom. xii. 17, 

3. To compenfate ; to make up by Something equivalent. 

French wheat, which is bearded, requireth the beft foil, 
recompenfing the fame with a profitable plenty. Carew. 

Solyman, willing them to be of good cheer. Said, that he 
would in Short time find occafion for them to recompenje that 
difgrace, and again to Shew their approved valour. Knolles. 

He is long ripening, but then his maturity, and the com¬ 
plement thereof, recompenfieth the Slownefs of his maturation. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

4. To redeem ; to pay for. 

If the man have no kinfman to recompenfe the trefpafs unto, 
let it be recompenfecl unto the Lord. Num. V. 8. 

Recompense, n. f. [ r.ecompenf\, Fr. from the verb.] 

Thou’rt fo far before. 

That fwifteft wing of recompenfe is Slow 

To overtake thee. ■Shakefp. 

2 . Equivalent ; compensation. 

Wife men thought the vaft advantage from their learning 
and integrity an ample recompenje for any inconvenience fiorn 
their paffion. Clarendon. 

Your mother’s wrongs a recompenfe Shall meet, 

I lay my feeptre at her daughter’s feet. Dryden* 
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n.f. [re and compilement .] New com- 
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eilicm. 

Although I had a purpofe to make a particular digeft or re¬ 
comp ilement of the laws, I laid it afide. Bacon. 

To Re compose, v. a. [ recompofer , Fr. re and compofe.] 

1. To Settle or quiet anew. 

Elijah was io transported, that he could not receive anfwer 
from God, till by mulick he was recompofed. Taylor. 

2. To form or adjuft anew. 

We produced a lovely purple, which we can deftroy or 
recompofe at pleafure, by fevering or reapproaching the edges 
of the two iriles. Boyle on Colours. 

Recomposition, n.f [re and compofition.] Compofition re - 


To RECONCPLE. v. a. [reconcilier, Fr* reconcilio , Lat.] 

1. To make to like again. 

This noble paffion, 

Child oi : integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip’d the black Scruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Shakefp * 

Submit to Caefar; 

And reconcile thy mighty foul to life. Addifons Cato. 

2 . To make to be liked again. 

Many wife men, who knew the treafurer’s talent in re¬ 
moving prejudice, and reconciling himfelf to wavering affec¬ 
tions, believ’d the lofs of the duke was unfeafonable. Claren. 

He that has accuftomed himfelf to take up with what eafily 
offers itfelf, has reafon to fear he Shall never reconcile himfelf 
to the fatigue of turning things in his mind, to difeover their 
more retired fecrets. Locke. 

2 . To make any thing confident. 

The great men among the ancients underftood how to re - 
concile manual labour with affairs of ftate. Locke. 

Queftions of right and wrong 
Which though our consciences, have reconciled , 

My learning cannot anivver. Southern s Spartan Dame . 

Some figures monffrous and miShap’d appear, 

Confider’d Singly, or beheld too near ; 

7 V hich but proportion’d to their light or place. 

Due diltance reconciles to form and grace. Pope. 

3. To reftore to favour. 

So thou Shalt do for every one that erreth and is Simple, 
fo Shall ye reconcile the houfe. 1 Ezek. xlv. 20. 

Let him live before thee reconcitd. Milton, 

Reconci l e able. adj. [reconciliable, Fr. from reconcile.] 

1. Capable of renewed kindnefs. 

2. Coniiftent ; poilible to be made confiffent. 

Xv hat we did was againft the dictates of our own con- 
fc lence ; and consequently never makes that act reconcileable 
with a regenerate eftate, which otherwise would not be 

..rr Hammond. 

, c aj ftercnt accounts of the numbers of Ships are recon - 
cileable, by fuppoimg that fome Spoke of the men of war 
only, and others added the tranfports. Arbuthnot 

1 he bones, to be the moil convenient, ought to have been 
as light, as was reconcileable with Sufficient Strength. Chcyne. 
econci le able ness, n.f [from reconcileable.] 

1. Confluence; poSiibihty to be reconciled. 

The cjlinder is an inanimate lifelefs trunk, which hath no- 
thmg of chrnce or wili in it; and therefore cannot be a fit 
reSeinblance to Shew the reconcileablenefs of fate with choice. 

Difcernmg how the feveral parts of feripture arf fitted'To 
Several tunes, perfons and occurrences, we Shall diSbover not 
on y a reconcileablenefs , but a friendship and perfeft harmony 

• b rvr 1X r that here f ' eem moft at variance. Boyle. 

2. DiSpofition to renew love. J 

Reconcilement, n.f. [from reconcile.] 

1. Reconciliation ; renewal of kindnefs ; favour reftored. 

No cloud 

Of anger lhall remain ; but peace affur’d 

And reconcilement. Milton's Parade Loll h 111 

Otlisr. have enfiamed animo’fiues ' (JETr. *• 

man impracticable. 5 ma ke ail reconcile- 

Reconciles, n.f. [f rom mmcilc r Swift. 

i. One who renews friendffiip between others. 

2 - °fp tetesrs b =s: fi r T - 

and St. Paul, better than fome late recmXs l ? 

Reconciliation » r n : uers ' Norris. 

Lat. reconciliation,'E y.] ^ cuaio, from re and concilio , 

i. Renewal of friendship. 

2 '45on" e arL^. thinSS °PP ofite > ^ution of feem- 

eafy “ 3 dear and 

vnth refpea to this affe&ion. b COl2riftencies of Rnpture, 

Rogers. 


;wed. 


3. Attonement; expiation. 

He might be a merciful and faithful high prieft to mak;e re¬ 
conciliation for Sih. Heb. ii. 17. 

To RecondeNse. v. a. [re and conclenfe.] To condenfe; anew. 
In the heads of ftills and necks of eojipiles, fuch vapours 
quickly are by a very little cold recondehfed into water. Boyle. 

Reco / ndite. adj. [reconditus, Lat.j Secret; profound ; ablrrufe. 
A disagreement between thought and expreffion Seldom 
happens, but among men of more recondite ftudies and deep 
learning. Felton on the Clafficks. 

To Recondu'ct* v. a. [reconduit, Fr. recondudus , Lat. re 
and condud.] To condudf again. 

Wander’ft thou within this lucid orb. 

And Stray’d from thofe fair fields of light above, 

Amid’ff this new creation want’ft a guide. 

To re condud thy fteps ? Dryden's State of Innocence. 

To ReconjoFn. v. a. [re and conjoin.] To join a new. 

Some liquors, although coFctirlefs themfelves, when ele¬ 
vated into exhalations, exhibit a conspicuous colour, which 
they Iofe again when reconjoined into a liquor. Boyle. 

To RecoNque^. v. a. [ reconquerir, Fr. re and conquer.] To 
conquer again. 

Chatterton undertook to reconquer Orier. Davies. 

To Reconvene, v. n. [re and convene. ] To aSIemble .m..w. 
A worfe accident fell out about the time o r the t wo houfes 
reconvening , which made a wonderful impre' on. Clarendon. 

To RecoNsecrate. v. a. [re and conjecraie. J To confecrate 
anew. 

If a church Should be confumed by fire, it Shall, in fuch a 
cafe, be reconfecrated. Ayliffe's Pa:;ergon. 

To Reconve'y. v. a [re and convey . ] To convey again. 

As rivers loft in feas, fome Secret i'ein 
Thence reconveys, there to be loft again. Denham. 

To RECO'PvD. v. a. [ recordor , Lat. recorder, Fr.] 

1. To regifter any thing fo that its memory may not be loft. 

I made him my book, where my foul recorded 
The hiftory of all my Secret thoughts. Shakefp. 

He Shall record a gift 

Here in the court, of all he dies poSTefs’d, 

Unto his fon Lorenzo. Shakefp * 

7 hofe things that are recorded of him and his impiety, are 
written in the chronicles. r Efdr.i. 42. 

I call heaven and earth to record, this day againft you, that 
I have fet Delcie you life and death. Dcuir. xxx. 20. 

7 hey ga. e complex ioeas names, that they might the more 
eafily record and difcourSe of thofe things they were daily con- 
verfant in. ’Locke. 

2 . To celebrate ; to came to be remembered Solemnly. 

I hey iong u to fee the day, to hear the lark, 

Record her hymns, and chant her carrols bleit. Fairfax. 

So ev’n and morn recorded the third day. Milton . 

Recg rd. n.f. [record, Fr. from the verb. 77 ie. accent of the 


verb always 


noun is indifferently on either fyllaMe : of th 
on the laft.] Reginer; authentick memorial. 

Is it upon record ? or elfe reported 
Sncceffirely, from age to age ? Shakefp. Rich. III. 

It cannot be 

The Volfcians* dare break with us. 

—We have record that very well it can ; 

And three examples of the like have been. Shakefi 

The kmg made a record of thefe things, and MarJocheus 
wrote thereof. pn? .. 

An ark, and in the ark his teftimony, 

7 he records of his covenant. n/H-h™ 

gaddefs no time leaves record, 

Tf h° b « ni d th / l CmpIe Where was ador ’ c] - Dryden. 
^ If he affirms fuch a monarchy continued to the flood I 

womd know what records he has it from. Boche 

Though tne attefted copy of a record be good proof, 

a a nroof n ^ T™ f ° W" attefted wil1 not b e admitted 
as a prooi in judicature. r , 

Thy eider look, great Janus ! caft 

Into the long records of ages paft: 

Review the years in faireft a'£tion dreft. 

in°ufc AT,0t! ‘ n ' f ‘ Lat.] Remembrance. Noi 

I never fhall have length of life enough, 

1 o rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 
t hat lf m ?y. S row and fpout as high as heav’n 

ES tot;tt nd - ^ ^ *• 

, AtmTf^tmitfvernmt: the h h hT # ' 

linefs did flouriflr in high exLnl« T T h ? rCh V , low - 
as a due recordation of hil virtues P ha’ • Wh | c ^ 1 bave inferted 
to him for many favours. ’ ^ S be£n much obli g ed 

Recorder, n.f [from record.] Wotton. 

I. One whofe bufmefs is to reg.fter any events 
I but your ricorder am in this, X 
i mouth and fpeaker of the uiriverfe 
notary; for ’tis 
^ ot bu t you and fame that n 
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make the verfe. 


Donne. 
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The keeper of the rolls in a city. 

I afk’d, what meant this wilful filence ? 

His anfwer was, the people were not us’d 
To be fpoke to except by the recorder. Shakefp. Rich. Ill, 

The office of recorder to this city being vacant, five or fix 
perfons are folliciting to fucceed him. Swift. 

A kind of flute ; a wind inftrument. 

The fhepherds went among them, and fang an eclogue, 
while the other fhepherds, pulling out recorders , which pof- 
feft the place of pipes, accorded their mufick to the others 
voice. Sidney, b. ii. 

In a recorder , the three uppermoft holes yield one tone, 
which is a note lower than the tone of the firft three. Bacon. 

The figures of recorders, and flutes and pipes are ftraight ; 
but the recorder hath a lefs bore and a greater above and 
below. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

To Recou'ch. v. n. [re couch.] To lie down again. 
Thou mak’ft the night to overvail the day ; 

Then lions whelps lie roaring for their prey. 

And at thy powerful hand demand their food; 

Who when at morn thev all recouch again, 

Then toiling man till eve purfues his pain. JVotton. 

To RECOVER. v. a. [ recouvrcr, h r. recupero , Lat.] 

1. To reftore from nckfiefs or diforder. 

Every of us, each for his felf, laboured how to recover him, 
while he rather daily fent us companions of our deceit, than 
ever return’d in any found and faithful manner. Sidney. 

Would my Lord were with the prophet; for he would re¬ 
cover him of his leprofy. 2 Kings v. 3. 

The clouds difpell’d, the fky refum’d her light. 

And nature flood recover'd of her fright. Drydcn. 

2. To repair. 

Should we apply this precept only to thofe who are con¬ 
cerned to recover time they have loft, it would extend to the 
whole race of mankind. Rogers . 

Even good men have many failings and lapfes to lament 
and recover . Rogers. 

3. To regain. 

Stay a while ; and we’ll debate. 

By what fafe means the crown may be recover'd. Shakefp. 
The fpirit of the Lord is upon me, to preach the gofpel to 
the poor, and recovering of fight to the blind. Luke iv. 18. 

Once in forty years cometh a pope, that cafteth his eye 
upon the kingdom of Naples, to recover it to the church. Bac. 

Thefe Italians, in deipight of what could be done, reco¬ 
vered Tiliaventum. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

I who e’er while the happy garden fung. 

By one man’s difobedience loft, now fing 
Recover'd Paradife to all mankind. 

By one man’s firm obedience. Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 
Any other perfon may join with him that is injured, and 
affift him in recovering from the offender lo much, as may 
make fatisfaciion. Locke. 

4. Toreleafe. 

That they may recover themfelves out of the fnare of the 
devil, v/ho are taken captive by him. 2 Tim. ii. 26. 

5. To attain ; to reach ; to come up to. 

The foreft is not three leagues off; 

If we recover that, we’re fure enough. Shakefp . 

To Reco'ver. v. n. To grow well horn a difeafe. 

Adam, by this from the cold hidden damp 
Recovering , his fcatter’d fpirits return’d. ALilton. 

Recoverable. adj. [recouvrable , Fr. from recover .] 
j. Poffible to be reftored from ficknefs. 

2-. Poffible to be regained. 

A prodigal’s courfe 

Is like the fun’s, but not like his, recoverable, I fear. Shak. 
They promifed the goed people eafe in the matter of pro¬ 
tections, by which the debts from parliament men and their 

followers were not recoverable. Clarendon. 

Recovery, n. f. [from recover.] 

1. Reftoration from ficknefs. 

Your hopes are regular and reafonable, though in tempo¬ 
ral affairs ; fuch as are deliverance from enemies, and reco¬ 
very from ficknefs. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

The fweat fometimes acid, is a lign of recovery after acute 
diftempers. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

2. Power or aCl of regaining. 

What fhould move me to undertake the recovery of this, 
being not ignorant of the impoffibility ? Shakejp. 

Thefe counties were the keys of Normandy : 

But wherefore weeps Warwick ? 

For grief that they are paft recovery. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Mario Sanudo lived about the fourteenth age, a man full of 
zeal for the recovery of the Holy Land. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. The acl of cutting off an entail. 

The fpirit of wantonnefs is fure feared out of him ; if the 
devil have him not in fee Ample, with fine and recovery. Shak. 
To RECOU NT, v. a. [recenter, Fr.] To relate in detail; 
to cell diftincfly. 

Bid him recount the fore-recited practices. Shakefp. 

How I have thought of thefe times, 

I ffiall recount hereafter. Shakefp. Julius Cacfar ; 


Shakefp, 
Spenfer . 


Shakefp, 
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Plato in Timaso produces an Egyptian prieft, who recounted 
to Solon out of the holy books of Egypt the ftory of the flood 
univerfal, which happened long before the Grecian inunda- 
tion. Raleigh's Hijlory of the lV or \d 

The talk of worldly affairs hindreth much, although re¬ 
counted with a fair intention : we fpeak willingly, but feldonr 
return to filence, . • Taylor’s Guide to Devotion, 

Say, from thefe glorious feeds what harveft flows, 
Recount our bleffings, and compare our woes. 
Recou'ntment. n, f [from recount.] Relation; recital. 
When from the firft to laft, betwixt us two, 

Tears our recoupments had moft finely bath’d; 

As how I came into that delart place. 

Recou'red, for Recovered. 

Recourse, n. f. [reeurfus, Lat. recours, Fr.] 

1. Frequent paffage. Obfolete. 

Not Priam us and Hecuba on knees, 

Their eyes o’ergalled with recourfe of tears. 

2. Return ; new attack. 

Preventive phyfick, by purging noxious humours and the 
caufes of difeafes, preventeth ficknefs in the healthy, or the 
recourfe thereof in the valetudinary. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

3. [ Recours , Fr.] Application as for help or protection. This 
is the common ufe. 

Thus died this great peer, in a time of great recourfe unto 
him and dependance upon him, the houfe and town full of 
fervants and fuiters. JVotton's Buckingham. 

The council of Trent commends the making recourfe, not 
only to the prayers of the faints, but to their aid and affif- 
ftance. btillingfeet's Def. of Difi on Roman Idol. 

Can any man think, that this privilege was at firft con¬ 
ferred upon the church of Rome, and that chriftians in all 
ages had conftant recourfe to it for determining their diffe¬ 
rences; and yet that that very church ihould now be at a lofs 
where to find it ? Tillotjon. 

All other means have fail’d to wound her heart. 

Our laft recourfe is therefore to our art. Dnden. 

4. Accefs. 

The doors be loekt, 

That no man hath recourfe to her by night. Shakefp- 

Re'creant. adj. [retriant, Fr. ] 

j. Cowardly; meanfpirited ; fubdued ; crying out for mercy , 
recanting out of fear. 

Let be that lady debonaire, 

Thou recreant knight, and loon thyfelf prepare 
I o battle. Fairy Queen. b. ii. 

Doft ' 

Thou wear a lion’s hide l doff it for fhame. 

And hang a calf’s fkin on thofe recreant limbs. Shakefp. 

Here ftandeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 

On pain to be found falfe and recreant. Shakefp . 

Thou 

Muff, as a foreign recreant, be led 

With manacles along our ftreet. Shakefp. 

The knight, whom fate and happy chance fhall grace 
From out the bars to force his oppofite, 

Or kill, or make him recreant on the plain. 

The prize of valour and of love fhall gain. Drydcn. 

2. Apoftate ; falfe. 

Who for fo many benefits receiv’d, 

Turn’d recreant to God, ingrate and falfe. 

And fo of all true good himfelf defpoil’d. Milton's Par. Reg* 
To RE-CREATE, v. a. [recreo , Lat recreer , Fr. j 

1. To refrefh after toil; to amufe or divert in wearinefs. 

He hath left you all his walks, 

And to your heirs for ever; common pleafures. 

To walk abroad and recreate yourfelves. Shakefp. 

Neceflity and the example of St. John, who recreated him¬ 
felf with Iporting with a t.ame partridge, teach us, that it is 
lawful to relax our bow, but not fuller it to be unilrung. Tayl. 

Painters, when they work on white grounds, place before 
them colours mixt with blue and green, to recreate their eyes, 
white wearying and paining the fight more than any. Dryden. 

2. To delight; to gratify. 

Thefe ripe fruits recreate the noflrils with their aromatick 
feent. More's Divine Dialogues. 

3. To relieve ; to revive. 

Take a walk to refrefh yourfelf with the open air, which 
infpired frefh doth exceedingly recreate the lungs, heart and 
vital fpirits. Harvey on Cmfumptidns. 

Recrea'tion. n.f [from recreate.] 

1. Relief after toil or pain ; amufement in forrow or diftrefs. 

The chief recreation fhe could find in her an<n»ifh, was 
fometime to vifit that place, where firft fhe was fo happy 2s 
to fee the caufe of her unhap. Sidney, b. ii. 

I’ll vifit 

The chapel where they lie, and tears, filed there, 

Shall be my recreation. Shakefp. I Vinter's Tale. 

The great men among the antients underltood how to re¬ 
concile manual labour with affairs of ftate; and thought it no 
Icffening to their dignity to make the one the recreation to the 
other. Locke on Education. 

2, Refrefhment; 
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RectaVgulAr. adj. [reCiangulaire, Fr. reCius and angulus, 
Latin.] Right angled ; having angles of ninety degrees. 
Bricks moulded in their ordinary rectangular form, if they 

emthCT filiil defire,"V/ithouGour7eeraing to“guide him! fhall be laid one by another in a level row between any fup- 

' Holder's Elements of Speech. porters fuftaimng the two ends, then ah the pieces will ne- 

' - • ceffarily fink. JV'oiton's Architecture* 

Rectangularly, adv. [from rectangular.] With right 


Refrefhment; amufement; diverfion. 

You may have the recreation of furprizing thofe with ad¬ 
miration, who fhall hear the deaf perfon pronounce whatfo- 

« n 1 I 1 r* • 1 /« a *11* 


Nor is that man lefs deceived, that thinks to maintain a 
conftant tenure of pleafure, by a continual purfuit of fports 
and recreations: for all thefe things, as they refrefh a man 
when weary, fo they weary him when refrefhed. South. 

Re'creative. adj. [from recreate.] Refrefhing ; giving re¬ 
lief after labour or pain ; amufirig ; diverting. 

Let the mufick be recreative , and with fome flrange 
changes. Bacon. 

Let not your recreations be Iavifh fpenders of your time ; 
Flit chufe fuch as are healthful, recreative and apt to refrefh 
you : but at no hand dwell upon them. Taylor. 

The accefs tfiefe trifles gain to the clofets of ladies, 
feem to promife fuch eafy and recreative experiments, which 
require but little time or charge. Boyle. 

Rs / creativeness. n. J. [from recreative.] The quality of 
being recreative. 

RETIREMENT, n.f. [recrementum, Lat.] Drofs ; fpume ; 
fuperfluous or ufelefs parts. 

The vital fire in the heart requires an ambient body of a 
yielding nature, to receive the fuperfluous feroflties and other 
recrements of the blood. Boyle. 

Recrementi'tious. ! ad J- [ from narmeni.-] Drdfly. 

T o RECRFMINATE. v. n. [reel iminer, Fr. re and crimi- 
nor, Latin.] To return one accufation with another. 

It is not my bufinefs to recriminate , hoping fufficiently to 
clear myfelf in this matter. Stillingfleet. 

Plow fhall fuch hypocrites reform the ftate, 

On whom the brothels can recriminate ? Dryden. 

Fo Recriminate, v. a. To accufe in return. Unufual. 

Lid not Jofeph lie under black infamy ? he fcorned io much 
as to clear himfelf, or to recriminate the ftrumpet. South. 
Recrimina 1 ion. n, f [ recrimination , Fr. from recriminate.] 
Return of one accufation with another. 

Pubhck defamation will feem difobliging enough to pro- 
voxe a return, which again begets a rejoinder, and fo the 
quarrel is cairied on with mutual recriminations. Gov. of Tong;. 

Recrimina'tor. n. f. [from recriminate.] He that returns 
one charge with another. 

Recrude scent, adj. [recrudefcens, Lat.] Growing painful 
or violent again. 

[I o RecruFt. v. a. [recruter, Fr.] 

I* To repaii any thing wafted by new fupplies* 

He was longer in recruiting his flefh than was ufual; but 

by a milk diet he recovered it > o 

j iv-wvcicu it, iVijeman s ourvery. 

_ liRreafe thy care to fave the finking kind ; 

With greens and flow’rs recruit their empty hives 

And feek frefh forage to fuftain their lives. Drydcn 

Her cheeks glow the brighter, recruiting their colour ; ’ 

As flowers by fprmkling revive with frefh odour. Granville. 

1 1,5 * un 1S ket; but fee in bright array 

What hofts of heavenly lights recruit the day ! 

JLove in a fhining galaxy appears 

Triumphant ft ill. * r 

■ Seeing the variety of motion, which we find in the? 3 d 
al "r* 3 ' s Jrcreafing, there is a neceflity of confervino and 

"fvTtvNv wf \ T P ' inCipl , eS 5 fUCh 35 are the caL * of 

theii ot’bl aTd h r '’ etS andcomets kee P their motions in 

,° r and bodies acquire great motion in falling. Newt 

2. To ittpply an army with new men. a 

Jr t ™- i t l , ed t , he , ei i rl ° f H ° lland with the command of that 

To Rf cr r h ' C ’ he t0 be recruiled and affifcd. Clay. 
n ? L?' -To raife new foldiers. 

try to “wtn havc o ‘ l1 )'Switzerland befides their own cotin- 

i/eetS!: “’ey meet with 


Addifo 


'on. 


Pope, 
recruit of the 
Clarendon. 


in getting thence a Angle regiment. 

Rccriut. n.f. [from the verb. 1 
*• Supply ot any thing wafted. 

Whatever nature has in worth deny’d, 
ie gives in large recruits of needful pride. 

I be endeavour to raife new men for the 
ai my found oppofition. 

2. New foldiers. 

w i r n P ow ’ rs of Troy 

vv .th frefh recruits their youthful chief fuftain • 

p , hairs a raw “ nd tmexperienc’d train, 

recta-ngle. ;', / Tfalfu T"' 9 Ih y* m - 

figure winch has one angle ^ 

fquare,' whUftL^e ofThe’ hatoT^ the 

a "S ,c ? » equal to the fquarcs wWch^ J tlJ^^ r i Sht 
containing the rieht anl • m de of the hdes 

fatisfaaio! without d^S^'^^oyeceive 
The mathematician confiders the truth 1/ S E V mri ' 

longtng to a r e(la n g le, only as it is 

Locke. 


angles. 

At the equator, the needle will ft and rectangularly ; but ap¬ 
proaching northward toward the tropic, it will regard the 
ftone obliquely. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Re'ctifiable. adj. [from reClify.} Capable to be fet right. 

The natural heat of the parts being infufficient for a perfedl 
and thorough digeftion, the errors of one concoftion are not 
reClifable by another. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Rectification, n.f. [reClifcation, Fr. from rectify.] 

1. The act of letting right what is wrong. 

It behoved the deity to renew that revelation from time to 
time, and to rectify abufes with fuch authority for the re¬ 
newal and rectification , as was fufficient evidence of the truth 
of what was revealed. Forbes. 

2 . In chymiftry, rectification is drawing any thing over again 

by diftillation, to make it yet higher or finer. Sfuincy . 

At the firft rectification of fome fpirit of fait in a retort, a 
fingle pound afforded no lefs than fix ounces of phlegm. Boyle. 

To RETTIFY. v. a. [rectifier , Fr. redus and facio , Lat.] 

1. To make right; to reform ; to redrefs. 

That wherein unfounder times have done amifs, the better 
ages enfuing mull rectify as they may. Hooker. 

It fhall be bootlefs, 

That longer you defer the court, as well 

For your own quiet, as to rectify 

What is unfettled in the king. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Where a long courfe of piety has purged the heart, and 
rectified the will, knowledge will break in upon fuch a foul, 
like the fun Alining in his full might. South. 

T he fubftance of this theory I mainly depend on, being 
willing to fuppofe that many particularities may be rectified 
upon farther thoughts. Burnet. 

If thofe men of parts, who have been employed in vitiat¬ 
ing the age, had endeavoured to reCiify and amend it, they 
needed not have facrificed their good fenfe to their fame. Add. 

T. he falfe judgment he made of things are owned ; and the 
methods pointed out by which he rectified them. Aiierbury . 

2 . To exalt and improve by repeated diftillation. 

The fkin hath been kept white and fmooth for above fif¬ 
teen years, by being included with rectified fpirit of wine ink 
a cylindrical glafs. Grew's Mujzum. 

Rectilinear. > adj. [rectus and tinea , Lat.] Confiding of 

Rectili neous. ) right lines. a 

H lieie aie only three rectilineous and ordinate figures, which 
can ferve to this purpofe; and inordinate or unlike ones muff 
have been not only lefs elegant, but unequal. Ray. 

1 his image was oblong and not oval, but terminated with 
two rectilinear and parallel fidcs and two femicircular ends. 

rj,, r .. , , Newtons Opticks. 

. 1 lie ra ) 7S of Whether they be very fmall bodies pro- 

jected, or only motion and force propagated, are moved in 
right hues; and whenever a ray of light is by anv obftacle 
turned out of its reWmFar way, it will never return into the 
fame rectilinear way, unlefs perhaps by very great accident. 

Recti'tode. n.f [yea-nude, Fr. from rcamjlAfi 

i. otraitnefs ; not curvity. J 

2 ’ 3 U P ] ightnefs ; freedom from moral curvity or ob- 

Faith and repentance, together with the reaitude of their 
prefent engagement would fully prepare them for a better 

Calm the diforders of thy mind, by refleilingdlf the wtfr 

RE'CTOR UU> a " d ab,olute >ya,iude of all his proceedings. Alt. 

, V °R. n.f [reAeuy , Fr. yeitor, Latin.] 

i. Kuiei ; lord; governour. 

God is the fupreme yeacr of the world, and of all thofe 
fub^-dmate parts thereof. H aUs Origin j MaMnd 

byThe fupfrior °^ to be -S 

AATJiff [re§ °'“ u Fr - from rea ° r -i The rank o* 

Had your bodies 

No heart among you ? or had you tongues to erv 

Againft the reaoyjhip of judgment.' ~ y «rc 

Recto RV. n.f [rcBornie, Fr. from yeSor ^ Shah fP\ 

■4, :r s > —- 

rr f “ n ,J >s 

—fa „ whole *'eoSSS°' 

Spelman . 
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Recuba'tion. n.f. [recubo, Latin.] The a£t of lying or 
leaning. 

Whereas our tranflation renders it fitting, it cannot have 
that illation, for the French and Italian tranflations exprefs 
neither polition of fefiion or recubation. Brown. 

Recu'le, for Recoil, [reculer, Fr.] Spender. 

Recu'mbency. n.f. [from recumbent .] 

1. The pofture of lying or leaning. 

In that memorable fhevv of Germanicus, twelve elephants 
danced unto the found of mufick, and after laid them down 
in tricliniums, or places of feftival reannbency. Brown. 

2. Reft ; repole. 

When the mind has been once habituated to this lazy re¬ 
cumbency and fatisfadlion on the obvious furface of things, it 
is in danger to reft fatisfied there. Locke. 

RECU 7 MBENT. adj. [recunibens, Lat.] Lying; leaning. 

The Roman recumbent , or more properly accumbenr, po¬ 
fture in eating was introduced after the firft Punick war. Arb. 
To R cu R. v. n. [recurro , Lat.] 

1. To come back to the thought; to revive in the mind. 

The idea, I have once had, will be unchangeably the fame, 
as lonL r as it recurs the fame in my memory. Locke. 

In this life, the thoughts of God and a future ftate often 
offer them l eives to us; they often fpring up in our minds, 
and when expelled, recur again. Calamy. 

A line of the golden verfes of the Pythagoreans recurring 
on the memory, hath often guarded youth from a temptation 
to vice. - W atts. 

When any word has been ufed to fignify an idea, that old 
idea will recur in the mind when the word is heard. JWaits. 

2. [ Recourse , Fr.] To have recourfe to ; to take refuge in. 

If to avoid fucceffion in eternal exiftence, they recur to the 
punclum ftans of the fchools, they will thereby very little 
help us to a more pofitive idea of infinite duration. Locke. 

The feccnd caufe we know, but trouble not ourfelves to 
recur to the firft. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

To Rh cu' e. v. a. [re and cure.] To recover from ficknefs 
or labour. 

Through wife handling and fair governance, 

I him recured to a better will. 

Purged from drugs of foul intemperance. Fairy Queen. 
Phoebus pure 

In weftern waves his weary wagon did recure. Fa. Queen. 

With one look file doth my life difmay. 

And with another doth it ftraight recure. 

The wanton boy was ftiortly well recur'd 
Of that his malady. 

Thy death’s wound 
Fie who comes thy Saviour {hall recure, 

Not by deftroying Satan, but his works 
In thee and in thy feed. Milton's Par. Loft, l. xii. 

Recu'r . n.f. Recovery ; remedy. 

Whatfoever fell into the enemies hands, was loft without 
recure : the old men were flain, the young men led away into 
captivity. Knclles's Hiftory of the Turks, 

Recurrence. { n r m [from recurrent.] Return. 

ReCUM RENCY. J L 

Although the opinion at prefent be well fuppreffed, yet, 
from fome firings of tradition and fruitful recurrence of error, 
it may revive in the next generation. Brown s V r tig. Errours. 
RECU'RRFNT. ad}, [recurrent, Fr. recurrent, Lat.] Return¬ 
ing from time to time. 

Next to lingring durable pains, fhort intermittent or fwift 
recurrent pains precipitate patients unto confumptions. Harv. 
Recursion, n.f. [recurJus, E at.] Return. 

One of the affiftants told the rccurfions of the other pen¬ 
dulum hanging in the free air. Boyle. 

Recurva'tion. \ n r \ re curvo, Lat.] Flexure backwards. 
Recu rvity. 3 J 

Amending firft into a cafpulary reception of the breaft bone 
by a ferpentine recurvation, it afcendeth again into the 
neck. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Recu'r vous. adj. [recurvus, Lat.] Bent backward. 

I have not obferved tails in all; but in others I have ob- 
ferved long recurvous tails, longer than their bodies. Derham. 
Recusant, n.f. [recvfans, Lat.] One that refufes any terms 
of communion or fociety. 

They demand of the lords, that no recufant lord might 
have a vote in pafiing that a£I. Clarendon. 

Were all corners ranfacked, what a multitude of recufants 
fhould we find upon a far differing account from that of 
confcience ! Decay of Piety. 

To Recu'se. v. n. [recufer , Fr. recufo, Lat.J 1 o refufe. 
A juridicial word. 

The humility, as well of underftanding as manners of the 
fathers, will not let them be troubled, when they are recufed 
as judges. Digby. 

A judge may proceed notwithftanding my appeal, unlefs I 
recufe him as a fufpedled judge. Ayliffes Parergon. 

RED. adj. [from the old Saxon, ped ; rhud, Welfh. As the 
town of Hertford, Mr. Camden, in his Britannia, noteth, 
firft was called, by the Saxons, Herudford, the rud ford, or 


Spcnfer , 
Spcnfcr. 
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the red ford or water; high Dutch, Yot ; from the Greek, 
ecuScov; French, rouge ; Italian, rubro \ from the Latin* 
ruber. Peacham .] Of the colour of blood, of one of the 
primitive colours, which is fiubdivided into many ; as fcarlet, 
vermiiion, crimfon. 

Look I fo pale. 

— Ay, and no man in the prefence. 

But his red colour hath foriook his cheeks. Shakefp . 

Brine me the faireft creature northward born, 

To prove whole blood is reddejl. Shakefp. Merch. of Ven 4 
His eyes {hall be red with wine, and his teeth white with 
milk. Gen. xlix. 12. 

Th’ angeltck fquadron turn’d fiery red. Milton. 

If red lead and white paper be placed in the red light of the 
coloured fpectrum, made in a dark chamber by the refra&ion 
of a prifm, the paper will appear more lucid than the red 
lead, and therefore refle&s the red making rays more co- 
pioufly than red lead doth. Newton's Opticks. 

The lixth red was at firft of a very fair and lively fcarlet, 
and foon after of a brightet colour, being very pure and brilk, 
and the bell of all the reds. Newton's Opticks. 

Why heavenly truth, 

And moderation fair, were the red marks- 
Gf luperftition’s fcourge. Thomfon's Winter < 

To R da'rgue. v. a. [redarguo, Lat.] To refute. Not in 
ufe. 

The laft wittily redargues the pretended finding of coin, 
graved with the image of Auguftus Caefar, in the American 
mines. Hakcwillon Providence. 

Redbe rried Jh> ub caffia. n.f. A plant. It is male and female in 
different plants: the male hath flowers confifting of many {la¬ 
mina or threads, without any petals ; thefe are always fteril: 
the female plants, which have no confpicuous power, produce 
fpherical berries, in which are included nuts of the fame 
form. Miller. 

Re'dbreast. n.f A fmall bird, fo named from the colour 
of its breaft. 

No burial this pretty babe 
Of any man receives. 

But robin redbreaft painfully 

Did cover him with leaves. Children in the Wood, 

The redbreajl, facred to the houfhold gods. 

Pays to trufted man his annual vifit. 

Re'dcoat. n.f. A name of contempt for a foldier. 

The fearful pafibnger, who travels late, 

Shakes at the moon-fhine fhadow of a rufh. 

And fees a redcoat rife from ev’ry bufti. 

To Re'ddi.n. v. a. [from red. ] To make red. 

In a heav’n ferene, refulgent arms appear 
Red'ning the Ikies, and glitt’ring all around. 

The temper’d metals claih. Dtyden's /Eneis, 

To Re dden. v. n. To grow red. 

With fhame they redden'd, and with fpight grew pale. 

Dryden’s Juvenal . 

Turn upon the ladies in the pit. 

And if they redden , you are fure ’tis wit. 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The red'ning orange and the fwelling grain. 

For me the balm {hall bleed, and amber flow. 

The coral redden, and the ruby glow. 

Appius reddens at each word you fpeak, 

And ftares, tremendous, with a threat’ning eye. 

Like fome fierce tyrant in old tapeftry. 

Re ddish. [from red.] Somewhat red. 

A bright fpot, white and fomewhat reddijh . 
Re'ddishness. n.f. [from reddifh.] Tendency to rednefs. 
Two parts of copper and one of tin, by fufion brought 
into one mafs, the whitenels of the tin is more confpicuous 
than the reddijhnefs of the copper. Boyle. 

Reddi'tion. n.f. [from reddo, Lat.] 'Reftitution. 

She is reduced to a perfebf obedience, partly by voluntary 
reddition and define of protection, and partly by conqueft. 

Howers Vocal Foreft'. 

Re'dditive. adj. [redditivtts, Lat.] Anfwering to an interro¬ 
gative. A term of grammar. 

Re'ddle. n.f. A fort of mineral. 

Reddle is an earth of the metal kind, of a tolerably cloie 
and even texture : its furface is fmooth and fomewhat glofly> 
and it is foft and unCIuous to the touch, ftaining the fingers 
very much : it is remarkably heavy, and its colour of a fine 
florid, though not very deep red : our American colonies 
abound with it ; and in England we have the fineft in the 
world : it has been ufed as an aftringent. Hill's Mat. Med. 
Rede, n.f [paeb, Saxon.] Counfel; advice. Not ufed. 

Do not as fome ungracious paftors do. 

Shew me the fteep and thorny way to heav’n; 

Whilft he a puft and recklefs libertine, 

Himfelf the primrofe path of dalliance treads, 

And recks not his own rede. ^ _ Shakefp. Hama \ 

To Rede. v. a. [paeban, Saxon.] To advife. 

I rede thee hence to remove, , 

Left thou the price of my difpleafure prove^ 
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To REDEE M, v. «■ [redimo, Lat.] _ 

, To ranforn ; to relieve from any thing by paying a price. 
The kinfman laid, I cannot redeem it for my I elf, lelt 1 

mar mine inheritance. Ruth 1V * * 

2, To refeue ; to recover. 

If, when I am laid into the tomb, 

I wake before the time that Romeo 

Comes to redeem me, there’s a fearful point. Shakcjp. 

Thy father 

Levied an army, weening to redeem 

And re-inftal me in the diadem. Shakefp. Henry V I. 

Th’ almighty from the grave 

Hath me redeem'd ; he will the humble fave. Sandys. 

Redeem Ifrael, O God, out of all his troubles. Pf. xxv. 
Redeem from this reproach my wand’ring ghoft. Dryden. 
o To recompenfe ; to compenfate ; to make amends for. 

Wayvvardly proud ; and therefore bold, becaufe extremely 
faulty ; and yet having no good thing to redeem thefe. Sidney. 
'This feather ftirs, {he lives ; if it be fo, 

It is a chance which does redeem all forrows 
That ever I have felt. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Having committed a fault, he became the more obfequious 
and pliant to redeem it. W otton. 

Think it not hard, if at fo cheap a rate 
You can fecure the conftancy of fate, 

Whole kindnefs fent what does your malice feem 
By leffer ills the greater to redeem. Dryden. 

4. To pay an atonement. 

Thou haft one daughter, 

Who redeems nature from the general curfe. 

Which twain have brought her to. Shakefp. 

5. To fave the world from the curfe of fin. 

Which of you will be mortal to redeem 
Man’s mortal crime. Milton. 

Redeemable, n.f. [from redeem.] Capable of redemption. 
Redee'mableness. n.J. [from redeemable .] The ftate ot 
being redeemable. 

Redee mer, n.f. [from redeem.’] 

1. One who ranfoms or redeems. 

She inflamed him fo. 

That he would algates with Pyrocles fight, 

And his redeemer challeng’d for his foe, 

Bccaufe he had not well maintain’d his right. Fa. Queen. 

2. The Saviour of the world. 

I every day exped! an embaffage 
From my redeemer to redeem me hence ; 

And now in peace my foul {hall part to heav’n. Shakefp. 

Man’s friend, his mediator, his defign’d 
Both ranfom and redeemer voluntary. Milton's Par. Loft. 
When faw we thee any way diftreffed, and relieved thee ? 
will be the queftion of thofe, to whom heaven itfelf will be 
at the laft day awarded, as having miniftred to their re¬ 
deemer. Boyle. 

To Re del Ever. v. a. [re and deliver.] To deliver back. 

I have remembrances of yours, 

That I have longed long to redeliver. Shakefp. 

Inftruments judicially exhibited, are not of the adis of 
couitsj and therefore may be redelivered on the demand of 
the perfon that exhibited them. Ay life's Parergon. 

Redelivery, n. f. [from redeliver.] The act of delivering 
back. 

To R ir df.ma'nd. v. a. [redemander, Fr. re and demand.] To 
demand back. 

Fhreefcore attacked the place where they were kept in 
cuftody, and refeued them : the duke redemands his prifoners, 
but receiving only excufes, he refolved to do himlelf juflice. 

Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Rede'mption. n. f. [redemption, Fr. redemptio, Lat.] 

1. Ranfome ; releafe. 

Utter darknefs his place 

Ordain’d without redemption, without end. Milton. 

. Purchafe of God’s favour by the death of Chrift. 

I charge you, as you hope to have redemption. 

That you depart, and lay no hands on me. Shakefp. 

T he Saviour Ion be glorify’d. 

Who for loft man’s redemption dy’d. Dryden. 

Rede mp rcRi : adj. [from rcclcmptus, Lat.] Paid for ranfome. 
Omega fings the exequies, 

Am, He^Lor s t edemptory ^price. Chapman's Iliads. 

ke dho r. adj. [red and hot.] Heated to rednefs. 

Iron redhot burneth and confumeth not. Bacon 

Is not fire a body heated fo hot as to emit light copioufly ? 
for what elfe is a redhot iron than fire ? and what elfe is a 
burning coal than redhot wood ? Newton's Opticks. 

The redhot metal hiffes in the lake. p nh l 

RF.DINTEGRATE, adj. [redintegratus, Latin.] Reftored ; 
renewed; made new. 

. Lhailes \ LI. received the kingdom of France in flourifli- 
mgeftate, being redintegrate in thofe principal members 
which anciently had been portions of the crown, and were 
alter dilTevered : fo as they remained only in homage, and 
. ' Bacon's Henry VII. 
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Redintegration, n.f [from redintegrate.] 

j. Renovation; reftoration. 

They kept the feaft indeed, but with the 1 even of malice, 
and abfurdly commemorated the redintegration of his natural 
body, by mutilating and dividing his myftical. pec. of Piety. 

2. Redintegration chymifts call the reftoring any mixed body or 
matter, whole form has been deftroyed, to its former nature 
and conftitutiom _ _ Quincy. 

He but preferibes as a bare chymical purification of nitre, 
what I teach as a philofophical redintegration of it. Boyle. 

Re'dlead. n.f [red. and lead.] Minium. See Minium. 
To draw with dry colours, make long paftils, by grinding 
redlead with ftrong wort, and fo roll them up into long rolls 
like pencils, drying them in the fun. Pea chain. 

Re'dn ess. n.J'. .[from red.] The quality of being red. 

There was a pretty rednejs in his lips. Shakefp. 

In the red fea, moft apprehend a material rednefs, from 
whence they derive its common denomination. Brown. 

The glowing rednefs of the berries vies with the verdure of 
their leaves. • Spefiator,N° 477. 

Redolence.? r [from redolent. ] Sweet feent. 

Re dolency. 

We have all the redolence of the perfumes we burn upon 
his altars. Boyle. 

Their flowers attract fpiders with their redolency. Mortim. 

REDOLENT, adj . [redolens, Lat.] Sweet of feent. 

Thy love excels the joys of wane ; 

Thy odours, O how redolent ! Sandys's Paraphraf. 

To Redou'ble. v. a. [redoubler, Fr. re and double.] 

1. To repeat often. 

So ended {he ; and all the reft around 
To her redoubled that her underfong. Spenfer * 

They were 

As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks, 

So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe. Shakefp. Afacbeth . 

2. To encreafe by addition of the fame quantity over and over. 

Mimas and Parnaffus fweat, 

And fiEtna rages with redoubled heat. Addifon, 

To Redou ble, v. n. To become twice as much. 

If we confider, that our whole eternity is to take its co¬ 
lour from thofe hours which we here employ in virtue or vice, 
the argument redoubles upon us, for putting in practice this 
method of pafiing away our time. Addifon's Spectator. 

Redou bt, n. f. [reduit, redoutc, Fr. ridotta, Italian.] The 
outwork of a fortification; a fortrcls. 

Every great {hip is as an impregnable fort, and our many 
fafe and commodious ports are as redoubts to fecure them. 

Bacon. 

Redoubtable, adj. [redoubtable, Fr.] Formidable; terrible 
to foes. 

The enterprifing Mr. Lintot, the redoubtable rival of Mr. 
Tonfon, overtook me. Pope. 

Kedou b i ed. adj. [1 e doubt e, Fr.] Dread; awful; formi¬ 
dable. 

Flis kingdom’s feat CFopolis is red. 

There to obtain fome fuch redoubted knight. 

That parents dear from tyrant’s power deliver might. F. Q. 

So far be mine, my moft redoubted lord. 

As my true fervice {hall deferve your love. Shalej r h. 

To Redou' nd. v. n. [redundo, Latin.] 

1. To be fent back by reaction. 

The evil, foon 

Driv’n back, redounded, as a flood, on thofe 
From whom it fprung. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vii 

Nor hope to be myfelf left miferable 
By what I fieek, but others to make fuch 
As I, though thereby worfe to me redound. Milton „ 

2. I o conduce in the confequence. 

^ As. the care of our national commerce redounds more to 
. nclles ancl profpenty of the publiek, than any other aeft 
ot government, the ftate of it ftiould be marked out in every 
particular reign with greater diftinclion. Addifon. 

He had drawn many observations together, which very 
much redound to tne honour of this prince. Addifon 

3* to fall in the confequence. 

As both thefe monfters will devour great quantities of paper, 
r h .a e .. " Vi 110 fma L,re re dound from them to that manu- 
a Y I L ‘ rC ', Addifon's Guardian, N° u^.. 

ie honour done to our religion ultimately redounds to 
God the author ot it. Roaer<\ C 

To REDRE'SS. «. fl . [redder, Fr.] 4 

I* Lo fet right; to amend. 

In yonder fpring of rofes, 
find w’hat to redrefs till noon. 

2. To relieve - } to remedy; to eafe. It is Wtimes ufed'of 
perfons, but more properly of things. °* 



In countries of freedSn/ princ^^hfT^’ 
fubjects in liberty pronerev Ll bound to P rote & their 

*J#SX2r' ” “T r 

21 K Swift* 
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Redress. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Reformation; amendment. 

To feck reformation of evil laws is colnmcndable<, but for 
us the more neceffary is a fpcedy r edrefs of ourfelves. Hooker. 

2 . Relief; remedy. 

No humble fuitofs prefs to fpeak for right -; 

No, not a man comes for redrefs to thee. Shakefp. 

Such people, as break the law of nations, all nations are 
'inteiefted to fupprefs, confidering that the particular ftates-, 
being the delinquents, can give ho redrefs. Bacon. 

Grief, finding no redrefs -, ferment and rages. 

Nor lefs than wounds immedicable. 

Rankle, and fefler, and gangrene 

To black mortification. Milton. 

3. One who gives relief. 

Fair majefiy, the refuge and redrefs 
Of thofe whom fate purfues, and wants opprefs. Dryden. 
Redre'ssiVe. adj. [from redrefs.] Succouring; affording-re¬ 
medy. A word not authorifed. 

The generous band, 

"Who, touch’d with human woe, redrejfive fearch'd 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail. Thomfcn. 

To Redsea r . v. n. [red and fear.] A term of workmen. 

If iron be too cold, it will not feel the weight of the ham¬ 
mer, when it will not batter under the hammer ; and if it be 
too hot, it will redfear , that is, break or crack under the 

hammer. Mgxqii s Mechanical Exerciles. 

Re'dshank. n.f [red-andflank.] 

1 his feems to be a contemptuous appellation for fome of the 
people of Scotland. 

He fent over his brother Edward with a power of Scots 
and redflanks unto Ireland, where they got footing. Spcnfer. 
la. A bird. Ainjzvorth. 

Redstreak. 'n.f. [red and freak.] 

1. An apple. 

I he redflvcak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained the prefe¬ 
rence, being but a kind of wilding, and though kept long, 
yet is never pleafing to the palate ; there are feveral forts of 
redfreak : fome forts of them have red veins runnino- through 


cyder the 
Mortimer . 


Smith. 


Shakefp. 


the whole fruit, which is efteemed to give the 
richeft tin£lure. 

2. Cyder preffed from the redftreak. 

Redfreak he quaffs beneath the Chianti vine, 

Gives Tufcan yearly for thy Scudmore’s wine* 

To REDU'CE. v. a. [ reduco , Lat. reduire , Fr.J 

1. To bring back. Obfolete. 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious lord 1 

That would reduce thefe bloody days again. 

2. To bring to the former ftate. 

It were but juft 

And equal to reduce me to my duft, 

Defirous to refign and render back 

All I receiv’d. Milton. 

3. To reform from anydiforder. 

That temper in the archbifhop, who licenfed their moft 
pernicious writings, left his fucceffor a very difficult work to 
do, to reform and reduce a church into order, that had been 
fo long negledled, and fo ill filled. Clarendon. 

4. To bring into any ftate of diminution. 

•A diaphanous body, reduced to very minute parts, thereby 
acquires many little furfaces in a narrow compafs. Boyle. 

His ire will quite confume us, and reduce 

To nothing this effential. Milton-. 

The ordinary fmalleft meafure is looked on as an unit in 
number, when the mind by divifion would reduce them into 
lefs fractions. Locke-. 

5. To degrade ; to impair in dignity. 

There is nothing fo bad, but a man may lay Iiold of 
fomething about it, that will afford matter of excufe; nor 
nothing fo excellent, but a man may fallen upon fomethino- 
belonging to it, whereby to reduce it. Tillotfon. 

6. To bring into any ftate of mifery or meannefs. 

The moft prudent part was his moderation and indulgence, 
not reducing them to defperation. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

y. To fubdue. 

Under thee, as head fupreme. 

Thrones, princedoms, pow’rs, dominions,-I reduce. Milton. 

8. To bring into any ftate more within reach or power. 

To have this proje St reduced to pradice, there feems to 
want nothing. 

9. To reclaim to order* 

There left defert utmoft hell, 

Reduc'd in careful watch round their metropolis. Milton. 

10. To fubjecl to a rule ; to bring into a clafs. 

Redu'cement. n. f. [from reduce.] The ad of bringing 

back, fubduing, reforming or diminifhing. 

The navy received bleffing from pope Sixtus, and was af- 
figned as an apoftolical miffion for the reducement of this 
kingdom to the obedience of Rome. Bacon. 

Redu'cer. n. f. [from reduce.] One that reduces. 

They could not learn to digeft, that the man, which they 
fo long had ufed to mafk their own appetites, fhould now be 


the reducer of them into order. 


Sidney , b. ii. 
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-Reducible, adj. [from reduce.] Poffible to be reduced 

All law that a man is obliged by, is reducible to the law f 
nature, the pofitive law of God in his word, and the uZ c 
man enaded by the civil power. ^ ° 

Adions, that promote fociety and mutual fellowfhip^ fee ‘ 

-reducible to a pronenefs to do good to others, and a re iT 
fenfe of any good done by others. o J 

Ail the parts of painting are reducible into thefe mention d 
•by our author. Dryden'e DufrelL 

If minerals are not convertible into another fpecies, though 
of the fame genus, much lefs can they be furmifed \-.eductbl 
•into a fpecies of another genus. Harvey on Confumptions 
Our damps in England are reducible to the fuffocatino- Z 
the fulminating. . Woodward 

Redu'cibleness. n.f. [from reducible.] Quality of bein» 
reducible. * 

Spirit of wine, by its pungent tafte, and efpecially by its 
reduciblenefs , according to Helmont, into alcali and water 
feems to be as well of a faline as a lulphureous nature. Bovl* 

Reduction. n. f [reduRion, Fr. from rcduRus , Lat.] 

1. The ad of reducing. 

Some will have thefe years to be but months; but we have 
■no certain evidence that they ufed to account a month a year ■ 
and if we had, yet that reduction will not ferve* jj a f 

2. In arithmetick, reduction brings two or more numbers of 

different denominations into one denomination. Cocker 

Reductive, adj. [reduRif, Fr. reduRus, Latin.] Having 
the power of reducing. 0 

Thus far concerning thefe reduRives by inundations and 
•conflagrations. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Reductively. adv. [from reduRive.] Ey redudion; by 
confequence. ’ J 

If they be our fuperiors, then ’tis modefty and reverence to 
all fuch in general, at leaft reduRivcly. Hammond. 

Other niceties, though they are not matter of confidence* 
fingly and apart, are yet fo reduRively ; that is, though they 
are not fo in the abftrad, they become fo by affinity and 
connedion. L'Ef range's Fables. 

Redu ndance. In. f [ redundantia , Lat. from redundant.] Su- 

Redu'ndancy. ) perfluity; fuperabundance. 

The caufe of generation feemeth to be fulnefs ; for gene¬ 
ration is from redundancy: this fulnefs arifeth from the na¬ 
ture of the creature, if it be hot, and moift and fano-uine * 
or from plenty of food. *Bacm 

It is a quality, that confines a man wholly within him- 
felf, leaving him void of that principle, which alone ffiould 
difpofe him to communicate and impart thofe redundancies of 
good, that he is poffeffed of. South . 

I /hall (how our poets redundance of wit, juftnefs of com- 
parifons, and elegance of deferiptions. Garth. 

Labour ferments the humours, cafts them into their proper 
channels, and throws off redundancies. Addifon. 

REDU / NI)ANT. adj. [ redundans , Latin.] 

1. Superabundant; exuberant; fuperfluous. 

His head, 

With burnifh’d neck of verdant gold, ered 
Amidft his circling fpires, that on the grafs 
Floated redundant. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix. 

Notwithftanding the redundant oil in fifties, they do not 
encreaie fat fo much as flefli. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Uling more words or images than areufeful. 

Where the author is redundant, mark thofe paragraphs to be 
retrenched ; when he trifles, abandon thofe paffages. Watts. 

Redu'ndantly. adv. [from redundant.] Superfluoufly; fu- 
perabundantly. 

To Redu plicate, v. a. [re and duplicate.] To double. 

Reduplication, n.f [from reduplicate.] The ad of doubling. 
Fhis is evident, when the mark of exclufion is put; as 
when we fpeak of a white thing, adding the reduplication, 
as white ; which excludes all other confiderations. Digby. 

Reduplicative, adj. [redupheatif, Fr. from reduplicate .] 
Double. 

Some logicians mention reduplicative propofitions ; as men, 
confidered as men, are rational creatures; i. e. becaufe they 

are men - Watts's Logick. 

Red wing, n.f A bird. Ainfworth. 

I o Ree. v. a. [I know not the etymology.] To riddle ; to lift. 
After malt is well rubbed and winnowed, you muft then 
ree it over in a fieve. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

To Ree cho. v. n. [re and echo.] To echo back. 

Around we ftand, a melancholy train. 

And a loud groan reechoes from the main* Pope . 

Ree'chy. adj . [from reech , corruptly formed from reek.] 
Smoky ; footy ; tanned. 

Let him, for a pair of reechy kifles, 

Make you to ravel all this matter out. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

The kitchen malkin pins 

Her richeft lockram ’bout her reechy neck. Shakefp • 

REED, n.f [peob, Saxon ; ried, German; artmdo, Lat.] 

1. An hollow knotted ftalk, which grows in wet grounds. 

A reed is diftinguifhed from the graffes by its magnitude, 
and by its having a firm ftem : the fpecies are, the large ma- 

" nured 


nor. 
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nured cane or reech the fugar cane, the common reed , the 
variegated reedy the Bambu cane; and dark red reed. Miller. 

This Derceta, the mother of Semiram is, was fometimes 
a rcclufe, and falling in love with a goodly young man, ftie 
•was by him with child, which, for fear of extreme pUnifh- 
ment, ftie conveyed away and caufcd the fame to be hidden 
among the high reeds which grew on the banks of the lake. 

Raleigh's Hifory of the World. 
The knotty bulrtifh next in order flood, 

And all within of reeds a trembling wood. Dryden>, 

Her lover Cimon lay concealed in the reeds. Broome. 

2. A fmall pipe. 

I’ll fpeak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice; Shakefp. 

Arcadian pipe, the paftoral reed 
Of Hermes. Milton. 

3. An arrow. 

When the Parthian turn’d his ftecd* 

And from the hoftile camp withdrew j 
With cruel fkill the backward reed 
He fent; and as he fled, he flew. 

ReeTed. adj. [from reed.] Covered with reeds. 

Where houfes be reeded ; 

Now pare off the moft, and go beat in the reed. TuffeY „ 
ReeTen. adj. [from reed.] Confifting of reeds. 

Honey in the fickly hive infufe 
Through reeden pipes. Dryden s Virgil's Georgieksi 

To Ree'dify. v. a. [rectifier, Fr. re and edify.] To rebuild; 
to build again. 

The ruin’d walls he did reedify-. p a . S^ueen. 

This monument five hundred years hath flood, 

Which I have fumptuoufly reedified. 

The ^Eolians, who repeopled, reedfied Ilium. 

The houfe of God they firft reedify. 

Ree'dless. adj. [from reed.] Being without reeds* 

Youths tomb’d before their parents were. 

Whom foul Cocytus’ recdlefs banks enclofe. 

Ree'dy. adj. [from reed.] Abounding with reeds. 

The fportive flood in two divides, 

And forms with erring Breams the reedy ifles. 

Around th’ adjoining brook, 

Now fretting o’er a rock, 

Now fcarcely moving through a reedy pool. 

REEK. n. f [pec, Saxon : reiike, Dutch.] 

’ Smoke; fleam ; vapour. 

’Tis as hateful to me as the reck of a lime kiln. Shakefp. 
fAofe, German, any thing piled up.J A pile of corn or hay. 
Nor barns at home, nor reeks are rear’d abroad. Dryden. 

1 he covered reek , much in ufe weftward* muft needs 
prove of great advantage in wet harvefts. Mortimer, 

To Reek-, v. ni [pecan, Saxon.] 

Fo fin ok e ; to fleam ; to emit vapour. 

They redoubled flrokes upon the foe, 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds; 

Or memoiife another Golgotha. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

1 o the battle came he ; where he did 
Run reeking o’er the lives of men, as if 

’ Twere a perpetual fpoih Shakefp. Goriolanus. 

Vou remember 

How under my oppreffion I did reek-. 

When I firft mov’d you* 9/ /•/? 

Th^/h inf T er V, th ° u S h buried ih your dunghills. 

They fhall be fam d ; for there the fun fhall greet them 
And draw thmr hnnrmro _ & I. 
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Shakefp-. 
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And draw their honours reeking up to heav’n. 

I found me laid 

In balmy fweat; which with his beams the fun 
boon dry d, and on the reeking moifturefed. 

WW C n n ^ derCend f d fr ° m a race of tyrants, 

CV hofe blood yet recks on my avenging fword 

Reeky adj. [from reek.] Smoky; tanned ; black 
Shut me in a charnel houfe, 

J ercover’d qmte with dead men’s rattling bones- 
Re el. 1 /trilaxon [ ell 7 tu c T lrf ^Sk- ’ — 

yarn is wound into flceinsLmthefyfdk 3 ” 6 ’ UP ° n Wh ‘ dl 

V - a - [fr0m the n0Un ’J T ° gather yarn off the 

it may be ufeful for the reeling of yarn TVn • 

l o Reec. v. n. [roller, Dutch ■ rLl„ < jA , ^ ‘Dtlkins. 

to incline in walking, firft to one fide’ anTri' 1 ^ \° fta£ § er; 
Him When his miftrefs pZd V S ’dlV ° the '' 
While yet h.s feeble feet for faintnefs leel'd ’ 

She gan call, help Orgoglio I F*' 6 ) 

What news in this ouAott’rin. ft ate P 0 ' **”• 

—It is a reeling world. 

And I believe will never ftand upright, 
i .11 Richard wear the garland. ° Shakefp. R!ch 
it is amifs to fit 
And keep the turn of tipling with a (lave, 


b. 


1 . 


III. 
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REF 

He with heavy fumes opprefl, 

Reel'd from the palace, and retir’d to re 
Should he hide his face, 

Th’ extinguifh’d ftars would loofening reel 

Wide from their fpheres. Tbomfont 

Reele'ction. n.f [re and election.] Repeated election. 

Several atSls have been made, and rendered ineffedlual, by 
leaving the power of reeleffion open. Swift-. 

To ReenaYt. v. a. [re and cnaff.] To ena6l anew. 

The conftru£lion of fhips was forbidden to fenators, by a 
law made by Claudius the tribune, and reenaftedfoy the Julian 
law of conceffions. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

To Reenfo'rce. v. a. [re and enforce.] To ftrengthen with 
new affiftance. 

The P'rench have reenforc'd their fcatter’d men. Shakefp. 
They ufed the ftones to reenforce the pier. Hayward. 

The prefence of a friend raifes fancy, and reenforces 
reafon; Collier . 

Ree nfo rcement . n.f. [re and enforcement.] Frefti affif¬ 
tance. 

Alone he enter’d 

The mortal gate o’ th’ city; which lie pairited 
With fhunlefs deftiny ; aidlefs came off. 

And with a fudden reenforcement ftruck 

Corioli like a planet. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I hey require a fpecial reenforcement of found endodlrinat- 
ing to fet them right. Milton. 

What reenforccment we may gain from hope. Milton. 

Fhe words are a reiteration or rcenforcemcnt of a corol- 

W- . _ Ward. 

To Reenjo y. Vi a. [re and enjoy.] To enjoy anew or a fe- 
cond time. 

I he calmnefs of temper Achilles reenjoyed , is only an ef- 
fc£l of the revenge which ought to have preceded. Pope-. 


To Ree'nter. v. a . [re and enter.] To enter again ; to en¬ 
ter anew. 

With opportune excurfion, we may chance 
Reenter heav’n. Milter-. 

i he fiery fulphurous vapours feek the centre from whence 
they proceed ; that is, reenter again. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
1 o Reenthro'ne. v. a. To replace in a throne. 

He difpofes in my hands the fcheme 
To reenthrone the king. Southerner. 


Re 


n trance-, n.f. [re and entrance.] The a£l of entrino- 

cun & 


again. 


Their wandring feet; but tvf/as, drunkwfth wine. Sandys. 


. TJ? e * 1 ji* c P e ^ tar l c ' e ' 9 a l tb °ughnot their firft entrance, is not- 
Withftandmg the firft ftep of their reentrance into life. Hooker. 

1 he pores of the brain, through the which the fipirits be- 
lore took their courfe; are more eafily opened to the fpirits 
which demand reentrance-. Glanvitt's Scepf, 

REF^Mot^E. K / [hp^emuj., Saxon.] A bat. 

1 o Rr.ES TA BUSH-, v. a. [re and eflallifh ,,] To eftablift 
anew. 

To recjlahllfh the right of lineal fucceflion to paternal go- 

vernment, IS to put a man in poffdfion of that government, 
^vhich his fathers did enjoy. S Lk 

Peace, which hath for many years been banifhed the chrif- 
tian world, will be fpeedily reejlabllfled. Smalridce 

Hi/ [ from ^^-J One that reeftal: 

RE nTfm tlS ”“r N J- [ from ree/IMfl,.-] The aft of re- 

The Te^s mad T U Mn S^LI, reftauration 
- a ? de fUC1 3 P owerflil effort for their reflablilh 

» cii’t 

Reeve. K./ [jepep, Saxon.] A Reward. Obfolete-. 

Tlic tee-re, miller and cook are diftinguifhed Drvd™ 

SperTu timeln"' ^ — examin A To examine anew! 

To r&e-ct.T “ STr? rr ufe - H A- 

after hunger or fatigue, ^ot’in ufe & J ‘° 

4s ta ptrc 8 P ^&i th - T’, b r ure in 

REp”cTto« eCa :/ he r^f^ ’ 

frefemenrx / hun [ &£;. fr0m ^ ^ 

felf from fedd U en b ky?Iir e ’ t ho m ‘| TT ^ lighter in h!m ' 

Hnce from a p^nfcS ^ ** ^ ^ ^ 

. For fweet ^/JfJdue, ^ 

I he genial viands let my train renew r, 

Reel ctory. ». f [refcRoire, Fr. from refedi 1 R Pep ‘ m c 
refrefhment; eating room. 'eject.] Room of 

He cells and refectories did prepare. 

And large provifions laid of winter f™ 

To Refe l. v. a. [refeUo, Lat 1 -rl ? Dryden. 

Friends not to rep , e J 10 refute 5 --cprefs. 

Or any way quell y e , ’ * 

Ye aim at a myftery r 

Worthy a hiftory. ' jd • «y 

6 ; S **J- Johnfon's Gypfies. 
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REF 


it mftru&s the fcholar in the various methods of difcpvering 
ami refilling the fubtil tricks of fophifters. Watts. 

To REFE / R. v. a. [ refe'ro , Eat. referer , Fr.] 

1. To difmifs for information or judgment. 

Thofe caufes the divine hiftorian refers us to, and not to 
any productions out of nothing. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. To betake for decifion. 

The heir of his kingdom hath referred herfelf unto a poor, 
but worthy gentleman. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

3. To reduce to, as to the ultimate end. 

You profefs and pradtife to refer all things to yourfelf. Bac. 

4. To reduce, as to a clafs. 

The falts, predominant in quick lime, we refer rather to 
lixiviate, than acid. Boyle on Colours. 

To Refer, v. n. To refpedt; to have relation. 

Of thofe places, that refer to the (hutting and opening the 
abyfs, I take notice of that in Job. Burnet. 

Referee 7 , n. J. [from refer.] One to whom any thing is 
referred. 

Referees and arbitrators feldom forget themfelves. L’Efir. 
Reference, n. f [from refer.] 

1. Relation j refpedt; view towards ; allufion to. 

The knowledge of that which man is in reference unto him- 
felf and other things in relation unto man, I may term the 
mother of all thofe principles, which are decrees in that law 
of nature, whereby human adtions are framed. Hooker. 

Jupiter was the foil of ./Ether and Dies ; fo called, becaufe 
the one had reference to his celeftial conditions, the other dii- 
covered his natural virtues. Raleigh’s Hi/lory of the Wnld. 

Chriftian religion commands fobriety, temperance and mo¬ 
deration, in reference to our appetites and paflions. Tillotfon. 

2. Difmiffion to another tribunal. 

It palled in England without the lead reference hither. Sw. 
Referendary, n.fi \_referendus , Lat.J One to whole deci¬ 
fion any thing is referred. 

In fuits, it is good to refer to fome friend of truft; but let 
him chufe well his referendaries. Bacon’s EJJays. 

To RefermeNt, v. a. [re and ferment .] To ferment anew. 
Th’ admitted nitre agitates the flood. 

Revives its fire, and referments the blood. Blackmore. 

RefeTrirle. adj. [from refer.] Capable of being confidered, 
as in relation to fomething elfe. 

Unto God all parts of time are alike, unto whom none are 
inferrible , and all things prefent, unto whom nothing is pad 
or to come, but who is the fame yederday, to-day and to¬ 
morrow. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

To REFFNE. v. *. [raffmer, Fr.] 

1. To purify ; to clear from drofs and recrement. 

I will refine them as diver is refined , and will try them as 
gold is tried. Zcch. xiii. 9. 

Weigh ev’ry word, and ev’ry thought refine. Anon. 
The red Dutch currant yields a rich juice, to be diluted 
with a quantity of water boiled with refined fn^r. Mortimer. 

2. To make elegant; to polifh ; to make accurate. 

Queen Elizabeth’s time was a golden age for a world of re¬ 
fined wits, who honoured poefy with their pens. Peacham. 

Love refines the thoughts, and hath his feat 
In reafon. Milton. 

The fame traditional (loth, which renders the bodies of 
children, born from wealthy parents, weak, may perhaps 
refine their fpirits. Swift. 

To Refi'ne. v. n. 

1. To improve in point of accuracy or delicacy. 

Chaucer refined on Boccace, and mended (lories. Drydcn. 

Let a lord but own the happy lines; 

How the wit brightens, how the fenfe refines ! Pope. 

2. To crow pure. . 

The pure limpid dream, when foul with dams, 

Works itfelf clear, and as it runs refines. Addifori. 

3. To aftedt nicety. . . 

He makes another paragraph about our refining in controvcr- 
fy, and coming nearer did to the church of Rome. Atterbury. 

Refi nedly. adv. [from refine.] FV ith affected elegance. 

Will any dog 

Refincdly leave his bitches and his bones. 

To turn a wheel ? D tyden. 

Refinement, n. f. [from refine.] 

1. The adt of purifying, by clearing any thing from drofs and 

The more bodies are of kin to fpmt in fubtilty and refine- 
merit, the more diffufive are they. Eorris. 

2. Improvement in elegance or purity. 

From the civil war to this time, I doubt whether the coi- 
ruptions in our language have not equalled its refinement*. Sw. 

3. Artificial practice. 

The rules religion prescribes arc more fuccefsful in publick 
and private affairs,than the refinements of irregular cunning. Rog. 
a, Aftedtation of elegant improvement. 

The flirts about town had adefign to leave us in the lurch, 
by fome of their late refinements. Addifori s Guardian. 

Refiner, n. f. [ from refine.] 

j. Purifier j one who clears from drofs or recrement. 

Idle refiners of iron obferve, that that iron done is hardelt 

x 


R 


E. 


F 


to melt, which is fulled of metal ; and that eafieft, which 
hath mod drofs. Bacon’s Phyfical Remains. 

2. Improver in elegance. 

As they have been the great refiners of our language, fo it 
hath been my chief ambition to imitate them. Swift. 

Inventor of fuperfluous fubtilties. 

No men fee lefs of the truth of things, than thefe great 
refiners upon incidents, who are fo wonderfully fubtle, and 
over wife in their conceptions. Addifons Spectator, N? 170. 

Some refiners pretend to argue for the ulefulnefs of parties 
in fuch a government as ours. ^ Swift. 

To Ref Ft. v. a. [:refait , Fr. rc and fit.] To repair ; to re- 
dore after damage. 

He will not allow that there are any fuch figns of art in the 
make of the prefent globe, or that there was fo great care 

JVoodw. 


Dry dm. 

it.] To 


Milton. 

Drydcn. 


Shakefp . 


taken in the refitting of it up again at the deluge. 

Permit our (hips a (belter on your (hoars, 

Refitted from your woods with planks and oars. 

To REFLECT". v. a. [reflechir, Fr. refledto, L: 
throw back. 

We, his gather’d beams 
Re fie died, may with matter fere foment. 

Bodies clofe together refledt their own colour. 

To Reflect, v. n. 

1. To throw back light. 

In dead men’s feuds, and in thofe holes, 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As ’twere in fcorn of eyes, refiedting gems. 

2. To bend back. 

Inanimate matter moves always in a draight line, arid never 
refiedis in an angle, nor bends in a circle, which is a conti¬ 
nual refledtion, "unlefs either by fome external impulfe, or by 
an intrinfick principle of gravity. Bentley s Sermons. 

3. To throw back the thoughts upon the pad or on themfelves. 

The imagination cads thoughts in our way, and forces the 
underbanding to refledt upon them. Duppa. 

In every action refledt upon the end ; and in your under¬ 
taking it, conlider why you do it. Taylor. 

Who faith, who could fuch ill events expect ? 

With (Fame on his own counfels doth refledt. Denham. 
When men are grown up, and refledt on their own minds, 
they cannot hnd any thing more ancient there, than thofe 
opinions which were taught them before their memory began 
to keep a regider or their actions. Locke. 

It is hard, that any part of my land fhould be fettled upon 
one who has uled me io ill; and yet I could not fee a fprig 
of any bough of this whole walk of trees, but I fhould re¬ 
fledt upon her and her feverity. Addifons Spectator. 

Let the king difmifs his woes. 

Reflecting on her fair renown ; 

And take the cyprefs from his brows. 

To put his wonted laurels on. Prior . 

4. To confider attentively. 

Into myfelf my reafon’s eye I turn’d ; 

And as I much rcflediecl, much I mourn’d. Prior. 

5. To throw reproach or cepfure. 

Neither do I refledt in the lead upon the memory of his 
late majedy, whom I entirely acquit of any imputation. Sw. 

6. To bring reproach. 

Errors of wives reflect on hufbands dill. Dryden . 

Refle/cteNT. adj. [refiediens, Lat.J Bending back ; flying 
bxiclc 

The ray dependent, and the ray refledtent, flying with fo 
great a fpeed, that the air between them cannot take a formal 
play any way, before the beams of the light be on both lides 
of it; "it follows, that, according to the nature of humid 
things, it mud firb only fwell. Digby on the Soul. 

Reflection, n.fi [from refledt: thence I think reflexion leis 
proper: ref exion, Fr. refexus, Lat.J 

1. The adt of throwing back. 

The eye fees not itfelf. 

But by refiediion from other things. Shakefp. Julius Ccsfar. 
If the fun’s light confided but of one fort of rays, there 
would be but one colour, and it would be impoflible to pro¬ 
duce any new by reflections or refractions. Cheyru. 

2. The aid of bending back. 

Inanimate matter moves always in a draight line, nor ever 
refledts in an angle or circle, which is a continual refledtion , 
unlcls bv fome external impulfe. Bentley’s Sermons. 

3. That which is reflected. i f , . 

She (hines not upon fools, led the refiediion fhould hur- 
|-j eri Shakefp. Cymbelfi- 

As the fun in water we can bear. 

Yet not the fun, but his refledtion there ; 

So let us view her here, in what die was. 

And take her image in this watry glafs. Drydcn. 

4. Thought thrown back upon the pad. , 

The three fird parts I dedicate to my old friends, to ta 
off thofe melancholy refections, which the fenfe 01 age, in 
. firmity and death may give them. # Den aV ‘ 

This dreadful image fo poffefs’d her mind, 

- She ceas’d all farther hope*; and now began 

To make refledtion on th' unhappy man. Job's 
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Tob’s reflediions on his once flouridling edate, did at the 
fame time afflidt and encourage him. . Atterbury 

What wounding reproaches of foul mud he feel, from the 
reflediions on his own ingratitude. Rogers s Sermons. 

e The adtion of the mind upon itfelf. 

Refledtion is the perception of the operations of our own 

minds within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has 

Locke. 

got. 

6. Attentive confideration. , 

This delight grows and improves under thought and re¬ 
fiediion ; and while it exercifes, does alfo endear itfelf to the 
mind ; at the fame time employing and inflaming the medi- 

tations. f utb ' s Sermm - 

7, Cenfure. . 

He dy’d ; and oh ! may no refledtion lhed 

Its pois’nous venom on the royal dead. Prior. 

Refle'ctive. adj. [from refledt.] 

1. Throwing back images. 

When the weary king gave place to night. 

His beams he to his royal brother lent. 

And fo (hone dill in his refledlive light. Dryden. 

In the refledlive dream the fighing bride 
Viewing her charms impair’d, abafh’d diall hide 
Her penflve head. Prior. 

2. Confidering things pad ; confidering the operations of the 

mind. 

Forc’d by refledlivc reafon I confefs. 

That human fcience is uncertain guefs. 

Refle'ctor. n.fi [from refledt.] Confiderer. 

There is lcarce any thing that nature has made, or that 
men do differ, whence the devout refiedior cannot take an oc- 
caflon of an afpiring meditation. Boyle on Colours. 

Refle'x. adj. [ipeflexus, Lat.J Dire6ted backward. 

The motions of my mind are as obvious to the reflex a£l 
of the foul, or the turning of the intellectual eye inward upon 
its own aCtions, as the paflions of my fenfe are obvious to my 
fenfe ; I fee the objeCt, and I perceive that I fee it. Hale. 

The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of the world, 
the difcernible ends of them do evince by a reflex argument, 
that it is the workmandiip, not of blind mechanifm or blinder 
chance, but of an intelligent and benign agent. Bentley. 

Reflf/x. n.fi. [refexus, Lat.J Reflection. 

There was no other way for angels to fin, but by reflex of 
their underflandings upon themfelves. Hooker. 

I’ll fay yon gray is not the morning’s eye, 

’Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow. Shakefp. 

Reflexibi'lity. n.fi. [from refiexible.] The quality of being 
reflexible. 

Reflexibility of rays Js their difpofltion to be reflected or 
turned back into the fame medium from any other medium, 
upon whofe furface they fall ; and rays are more or lefs re- 
flexible, which are turned back more or lefs eafily. Newton. 

Reflf/xible. adj. [from?reflexus, Lat.J Capable to be thrown 
back. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has demonflrated, by convincing experi¬ 
ments, that the light of the fun confifts of rays differently 
refrangible and refiexible ; and that thofe rays are differently 
reflexible, that are differently refrangible. Chcyne. 

Refle'xive. adj. [refexus, Lat.J Having refpeCt to fomething 
paff. 

That affurance reflexive cannot be a divine faith, but at the 
molt an human, yet fuch as perhaps I may have no doubt¬ 
ing mixed wi th. Hammond’s Pradiical Catechifm. 

Refle / xiv : ely. adv. [from reflexive.] In a backward direction. 
Solomon tells us life and death are in the power of the 
tongue, and that not only dire&ly in regard of the good or ill 
we may do to others, but reflexively alfo, in refpea of what 
may rebound to ourfelves. Government of the Tongue . 

Refloa't. n.fi [re and float.] Ebb; reflux. 

1 he main float and refloat of the Tea, is by confent of 
the univerfe, as part of the diurnal motion. Bacon. 

To Reflou'rish. v. a. [re and fiourijh .J To flourifh anew.* 

Virtue given for loll 

Revives, refioimifhes, then vigorous mod. 

When molt unaCtive deem’d. Milton’s Agonifies. 

1 o Reflo w. v. n. [refluer, Fr. re and flow.] To flow back 

Refluent, adj. [refluens, Lat.J Running back: flowing- 
back. 

The liver receives the refluent blood almoft from all the 
parts of the abdomen. Jrbutlmot on Aliments. 

1 ell, by what paths. 

Back to the fountain’s head the fea conveys 

Reflex TfTTT' Blackmore. 

Reflu x. n. f {reflux, Fr. refluxus, Lat.J Backward courfe 
of water. 

Befides 

Mine own that ’bide upon me, all from me 

Shall with a fierce reflux on me redound. Milton 

The variety of the Hux and reflux of Euripus, or whethei 

vertlblT d ° Cbb and fl ° W feVen timCS a day ’ is !nc °ntra- 

r> * / _ Brown’s PAgar Err ours 
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To REFCFRM. v. a. [reforfno. Lit. reformer , Fr.] T» 
change from worfe to better. 

A feCt in England, following the very fame rule of policy, 
feeketh to reform even the French reformation, and purge out 
from thence alfo dregs of popery. Hcoker , b. iv. f 8. 

Seat worthier of Gods, was built 
With fecond thoughts, 1 efor?ning what Was old. Milton . 

May no fuch ftorm 

Fall on our times, where ruin muff reform. Denham. 

Now low’ring looks prefage approaching (farms, 

And now prevailing love her face reforms. Dryden. 

One cannot attempt the perfect reforming the languages of 
the world, without rendering himfelf ridiculous. Locke . 

The example alone of a vicious prince will corrupt an ag.e ; 
but that of a good one will not reform it. Swift. 

To Refo'rm. v. n. To make a change from worfe to better. 
Was his doCtrine of the mafs (truck out in this con¬ 
flict ? or did it give him occafion of reforming in this 
point ? ^ Atterbury* 

REFO'RM. n. f [French.] Reformation. 

Reformation, n. f [reformation, FT. from reform.] 

1. Change from worfe to better. 

Never came reformation in a flood 
With fuch a heady current, fcow’ring faults 5 
Nor ever Hydra-headed wilfulnefs 

So foon did lofe his feat, as in this king. Shakefp. Henry 
Satire ladies vice into reformation. Dryden « 

The pagan converts mention this great reformation of thofe 
who had been the greateff (inilers, with that fudden and fur- 
prifing change, which the chriftian religion made in the lives 
of the molt profligate. Addifon . 

2. The change of religion from the corruptions of popery to 
its primitive (late. 

The burden of the reformation lay on Luther’s (houlders. 

Atterbury . 

Refo'rmer. n.fi [from reform.] 

1. One who makes a change for the better ; an amender. 

Publick reformers had need firft praCtife that on their own 
hearts, which they purpofe to try on others. King Charles. 

The complaint‘is more general, than the endeavours to 
redrefs it: Abroad every mail would be a reformer , how very 
few at home. Sprat’s Sermons . 

It was honour enough, to behold the Englifli churches 
reformed; that is, delivered from the reformers. South. 

2. Thofe who changed religion from popilh corruptions and in¬ 
novations. 

Our firft reformers were famous Confeflors and martyrs all 
over the world. Bacon . 

lo REFRA'C F. v. a. [refradtus, Lat.J To break the na¬ 
tural courfe of rays. 

If its angle of incidence be large, and the refraCtive power 
of the medium not very ftrong to throw it far from the per¬ 
pendicular, it will be refradted. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

Rays of light are urged by the refradting media. Cheyne . 

Refradted from yon eaftern cloud, 

The grand ethereal bow (hoots up. Tbomfon. 

Re fra ction. n. f [refraction, Fr.] 

Rcfradiion, in general, is the incurvation or change of de¬ 
termination in the body moved, which happens to it whilft 
it enters or penetrates any medium : in dioptricks, it is the 
variation of a ray of light from that right line, which it would 

have pahed on in, had not the denlity of the medium turned 

it afide. ' it 

Dr n’ r Harris. 

Kcfradlion, out of the rarer medium into the denier is 
made towards the perpendicular. Newtons Ottieks. 

Refra'c tu e. adj. [from refract.] Having the power of re- 
fraction. 

Thofe fuperficies of tranfparent bodies refledt the created 
quantity of light, which have the greateft refraaino- power ; 
that is, which intercede mediums that differ moft in their 
refradhve denfities. Newton’s Optieks. 

Re erac tori ne.ss. n.fi [from ref radio >y.] Sullen obftinacy. 

1 did never allow any man’s 1 efradiorinefs againd the pri¬ 
vileges and orders of the houfes. *King Charles. 

Oreat complaint was made by the prefbyterian gang, of mv 

R Fh 4 TpT'nR°v° be ^ tl V e P arliament ’ s order. Satmderfin. 

r n. A adj ' V rc f ra£la 're, Fr. refraSlarius, Lat. and 

Er rn v f re f raaar i- It is now accented on the 

nrlt iyliable, but by ShakeJ'peare on the fecond.J Obftinate - 
perverfe; contumacious. * 

1 here is a law in each well-crder’d nation, 

To curb thofe raging appetites that are 

Adoft difobedient and refradtorv. Sha l eft 

forT°“ gh -T' 1 feaman ’ be j n S'brought before a wife juftice 
for fome mifdemeanor, was by him ordered to be Cent awav 

much °'Y nd Tf re f ra S 0ry after he hcard hi s doom, info- 
much as he would not ft,r a foot from the place where he 

awoT pC g ’ “ ^ bC “ er ( ° ftand the Ls than go t 

T £al ^ 4 ^; 

and ends ina refragory lullem^F’ 

Refradlory 
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Refradlory mortal! if thou will not truft thy friends, take 
what follows; know affuredly, before next full moon, that 
thou wilt be hung up in chains. Arbuthnot’s Hijl. of J. Bull. 

Thefe atoms of theirs may have it in them, but they are 
refradlory and fullen ; and therefore, like men of the fame 
tempers, muft be banged and buffeted into reafon. Bentley. 

Re'fragable. adj. [ refragabilis , Lat.] Capable of confuta¬ 
tion and conviftion. 

To Refrain, v.a. [refrener, Fr. re andfresnum, Lat.] To 
hold back ; to keep from aftion. 

Hold not thy tongue, O God, keep not ftill filence ; re¬ 
frain not thyfelf. Pfalm Ixxxiii. i. 

My foil, walk not thou in the way with them, refrain thy 
foot from their path. Prov. i. 15. 

Nor from the holy one of heav’n 
Refrain'd his tongue. Milton. 

Neptune aton’d, his wrath fhall now refrain , 

Or thwart the fynod of the gods in vain. Pope. 

To Refrai'n. v. n. To forbear j to abftain ; to fpare. 

In what place, or upon what confideration foever it be, 
they do it, were it in their own opinion of no force being 
done, they would undoubtedly refrain to do it. Hooker. 

For my name’s fake will I defer mine anger, and ref ain 
for thee, that I cut thee not off. If. xlviii. 9. 

That they fed not on flefh, at leaf!: the faithful party be¬ 
fore the flood, may become more probable, becaufe they re¬ 
frained therefrom fome time after. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Refr angibi'lity. n. f. [from refrangible .] 

Refrangibility of the rays of light, is their difpofition to be 
refrafted or turned out of their way, in palling out of one 
tranfparent bocfy or medium into another. Newton. 

REFRA'NGIBLE. adj. [re vxAfrango, Lat.] 

As fome rays are more refrangible than others ; that is, are 
more turned out of their courfe, in palling from one medium 
to another; it follow's, that after fuch refraction, they will 
be feparated, and their diftinft colour obferved. Locke . 

Refr enaction, n.f [re and frcenO) Lat.] The act of re¬ 
training. 

To REFRESH. v, a. [refraifcher , Fr. refrigero , Lat.] 

1. To recreate ; to relieve after pain, fatigue or want. 

. Service fhall with Heeled finews toil; 

And labour fhall refrejh itfelf with hope. Sbakefp, 

Mufick was ordain’d to refrejh the mind of man, 

After his Hudies or his ufual pain. Sbakefp. 

He was in no danger to be overtaken ; fo that he was 
content to refrejh his men. Clarendon , b. viii. 

His meals are coarfe and Ihort, his employment warrantable, 
his fleep certain and refrejbing , neither interrupted with the 
lalhes of a guilty mind, nor the aches of a crazy body. South , 
If you would have trees to thrive, take care that no plants 
be,near them, which may deprive them of nourilhment, or 
hinder refrejbings and helps that they might receive. Mortim. 

2. To improve by new touches any thing impaired. 

The reft refrejh the lcaly fnakes, that fold 
The Ihield of Pallas, and renew their gold. Dryden . 

3. To refrigerate ; to cool. 

A dew coming after hea trefrcjhcth. Eccluf xliii. 22. 

Refre'sher. n.f. [horn refrejh.’] That which refrefhes. 

The kind refrejher of the fummer heats. Thomfon. 

Refre'si-iment. n.J. [from refrejh.] 

1. Relief after pain, want or fatigue. 

2. That which gives relief, as food, reft: 

He was full of agony and horrour upon the approach of a 
difmal death, and fo had moft need of the refrejhments of fo- 
ciety, and the friendly afliftancys of his difciples. South. 

Such honeft refrejhments and comforts of life, our chriftian 
liberty has made it lawful for us to ufe. Sprat. 

Refrigerant, adj. [refrigerant , Fr. from refrigerate.] Cool¬ 
ing ; mitigating heat. 

In the cure of gangrenes, you muft beware of dry heat, 
and refort to things that are refrigerant , with an inward 
warmth and virtue of cherifhing. Bacon. 

If it arife from an external caufe, apply refrigerants , with¬ 
out any preceding evacuation. IVifeman s Surgery. 

To REFRFGERATE. v. a. [ refrigero , re and friguS) Lat.] 
'Fo cool. 

The great breezes, which the motion of the air in great 
circles, fuch as the girdle of the world, produceth, do re¬ 
frigerate ; and therefore in thofe parts noon is nothing fo hot, 
when the breezes are great, as about ten of the clock in the 
forenoon. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Whether they be refrigerated inclinatorily or fomewhat 
equinoxically, though in a lefter degree, they difeover fome 
verticity. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Refrigera'tion. n.f. [refrigeration Lat. refrigeration , Fr.] 
The aft of cooling ; the ftate of being cooled. 

Divers do ftut; the caufe may be the refrigeration of the 
tongue, whereby it is lefs apt to move. Bacon. 

If the mere refrigeration of the air would flit it for breathing, 
this might be fomewhat helped with bellows. Wilkins . 

Refr i'ge r ative. \ adj. [refrigeratif Fr. refrigeratorius, Lat.] 

Refri'gee atqry. 5 Cooling ; having the power to cool. 
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Refrigeratory, n.f. 

1. That part of a diftilling veflel that is placed about the head 

of a ftill, and filled with water to cool the condenfino- v 
pours ; but this is now generally done by a worm or ibj r 1 
pipe, turning through a tub of cold water. * 

2. Any thing internally cooling. * <J ’ 

A delicate wine, and a durable refrigeratory. Mortim 
REFRI'GERIUM. n.f. [Latin.] Cool refrefhment ; refrf 
geration. 

It muft -be acknowledged, the ancients have talked much 
of annual rejrigeriumS) refpites or intervals of punilhment to 
the damned ; as particularly on the feftivals. g m j } 

Reft. part. pret. of reave. 

1. Deprived ; taken away. 

Thus we well left, he better reft , 

In heaven to take his place, 

That by like life and death, at laft. 

We may obtain like grace. Afchain's Schoolmafcr. 

I, in a defperate bay of death, 

Like a poor bark, of fails and tackling reft , 

Rufli all to pieces on thy rocky bofom. Sbakefp , 

Another {hip had fejz’d on us. 

And would have reft the fifhers of their prey. Sbakefp , 
Our dying hero, from the continent 
Ravifli’d whole towns, and forts from Spaniards reft. 

As his laft legacy to Britain left. Waller, 

2 . Preterite of reave. Took away. 

So ’twixt them both, they not a Iamkin left, 

And when lambs fail’d, the old fheeps lives they reft. Spcnf 
About his fhoulders broad he threw 
An hairy hide of fome wild beaft, whom he 
In favage foreft by adventure flew. 

And reft the fpoil his ornament to be. Spenfcr . 

RETUGE. n.f [ refuge , Fr. refugium , Lat.] 

1. Shelter from any danger or diftrefs ; protection. 

Rocks, dens and caves ! but I in none of thefe 
Find place or refuge. Milton's Par. Lof , b. ix. 

The young ones, fuppofed to break through the belly of 
the dam, will, upon any fright* for protection run into it; 
for then the old one receives them in at her mouth, which 
way, the fright being paft, they will return again ; which is 
a peculiar way of refuge. Brown’s Vulgar Errours . 

Thofe, who take refuge in a multitude, have an Arias 
council to anfwer for. Atterbury, 

2. That which gives flielter or protection. 

The Lord will be a refuge for the oppreffed ; a refuge in 
times of trouble. Pfalm ix. 9. . 

They fhall be your refuge from the avenger of blood. Jcf 
Fair majefty, the refuge and redrefs 
Of thofe whom fate parities. Dryden, 

3. Expedient in diftrefs. 

This laft old man, 

Whom with a crack’d heart I have fent to Rome, 

Lov’d me above the meafure of a father : 

Their lateft refuge was to fend him. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

4. Expedient in general. 

Light muft be fupplied among graceful refuges , by terracing 
any ftory in danger of darknefs. Wotton. 

To Re'fuge. v. a. [refugier^ Fr. from the noun.] To flicker ; 
to proteCt. 

Silly beggars, 

Who fitting in the ftocks, refuge their fhame. 

That many have, and others muft, fit there. Sbakefp. 

Dreads the vengeance of her injur’d lord ; 

Ev’n by thofe gods, who refug'd her, abhorr’d. Dryden. 

Refugee', n. f. [ refugie , Fr.] One who flies to fhelter or 
protection. 

Poor refugees , at firft they purchafe here; 

And foon as denizen’d, they domineer. Dryden. 

This is become more necellary in fome of their govern¬ 
ments, fince fo many refugees fettled among them. Addifon. 

Refu'lgence. n.f. [from refulgent.] Splendour; brightnefs. 

REFU'LGENT. adj. [ refulgens , Latin.] Bright; Alining ; 
glittering ; fplendid. 

He neither might, nor wifh’d to know 
A more refulgent light. Waller. 

So confpicuous and refulgent a truth is that of God’s being 
the author of man’s felicity, that the difpute is not fo much 
concerning the thing, as concerning the manner of it. Boyle . 

Agamemnon’s train, 

When his refulgent arms flafli’d through the fhady plain, 
Fled from his well-known face. Dryden s JEneis* 

ToRefu'nd. v. n. [ refundo , Lat.] 

1. To pour back. 

Were the humours of the eye tinftured with any colour, 
they would refund that colour upon the objeft, and fo it 
would not be reprefented as in itfelf it is. R- a P 

2. To repay what is received ; to reftore. 

A governor, that had pilled the people, was, for receiving 
of' bribes, fentenced to refund what he had wrongfully 
taken. L'EJlrange. 

Such 
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Such wife men as himfelf account all that is paft, to be 
alfo gone; and know, that there can be no gain in refunding , 
nor any profit in paying debts. South. 

How to Icarius, in the bridal hour, 

Shall I, by wafte undone, refund the dow’r. _ Pope. 

3. Swift has fomewhere the abfurd phrafe, to refund himfelf for 
to reimburfe. 

Refu'sal. n.f. [from refufe.] 

1. The aft of refilling; denial of any thing demanded or foli- 
cited. 

God has born with all his weak and obftinate refufals of 
grace, and has given him time day after day. Rogers. 

2 . The preemption; the right of having any thing before an¬ 
other ; option. 

When employments go a begging for want of hands, they 
{hall be fure to have the refufal. Swift. 

To REFU'SE. v. a. [refufer , Fr.] 

1. To deny what is folicited or required. 

If he ftiould chufe the right cafket, you fhould refufe to 
perform his father’s will, if you fhould refufe to accept him. 

Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Common experience has juftly a mighty influence on the 
minds of men, to make them give or refufe credit to any 
thins; propofed. Locke. 

"Women are made as they themfelves would choofe ; 

Too proud to afk, too humble to refufe. Garth. 

2. To rejeft ; to difmifs without a grant. 

I may neither chufe whom I would, nor refufe whom I 
diflike. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

To Refuse, v. n. Not to accept. 

Wonder not then what God for you faw good 
If I refufe not, but convert, as you, 

To proper fubftance. Milton. 

Re'fuse. adj. [from the verb. The noun has its accent on 
the firft lyilable, the verb on the fecond.] Unworthy of re¬ 
ception ; left when the reft is taken. 

Every thing vile and refufe they deftroyed. Sam. xv. 9. 
Pleafe to beftow on him the refuje letters ; he hopes by 
printing them to get a plentiful provifion. Spectator. 

Re'fuse. n.f. That which remains difregarded when the reft 
is taken. 

We dare not difgrace our worldly fuperiours with offering 
unto them fuch refufe , as we bring unto God himfelf. Hook. 

Many kinds have much refufe , which countervails that 
which they have excellent. Bacon. 

I know not whether it be more Aiame or wonder, to fee 
that men can fo put oft’ ingenuity, as to defeend to fo bafe a 
vice; yet we daily fee it done, and that not only by the feum 
and refufe of the people. Government of the Tongue. 

Down with the falling ftream the refufe run. 

To raife with joyful news his drooping fon. Dryden. 

This humourift keeps more than he wants, and gives a vaft 
refuje of his fuperfluities to purchafe heaven. Addifon. 

Refu'ser. n.f [from refufe.] He who refufes. 

Some few-otheis aie the only refufers and condemners of 
this catholick practice. Taylor. 

Refu'tal. n.J. [from refute.] Refutation. Did}. 

Refuta i ion. n.f. [refutation Lat. refutation^ Fr. from re¬ 
fute.] The aft of refuting ; the aft of proving falfe or er¬ 
roneous. 

’Tis fuch miferable abfurd fluff, that we will not honour 

VdWdN Uefuta Ty T Bent h- 

ToREbUTE. v. a. [refuto, Lat. refuter , Fr.] To prove 
falfe or erroneous. Applied to perfons or things. 
Self-deftruftion fought, refutes 
That excellence thought in thee. Milton's Par. Lofl, 

He knew that there were fo many witneffes in thefe two 
miracles,^ that it was impoffible to refute fuch multitudes. Add 

To Regai n. v. a. [ regagner , Fr. r* and gain.] To recover • 
to gain anew. , 

Hopeful to regain 

Thy love, from thee I will not hide 
What thoughts in my unquiet breaft are ris’n. 

We’ve driven back 

I hefc heathen Saxons, and regain'd our earth 
As earth recovers from an ebbing tide. ’ Dryden 

As loon as the mind regains the power to flop or continue 

any ot theie motions of the body or thoughts, we then con- 
lider the man as a free agent. t , 

Re'cal. “dj. [regal, Fr. regalh, Lat.] Royal ; kinalv ‘ 
Edward, duke of York, & ^ 

Ufurps the regal title and the feat ’ 

Of England s tiue anointed lawful heir. 

Why am I fent for to a king, bhake #- 

Before I have {hook oft the regal thoughts 

W w-T ! ? 1 rCignU °Sbakefp. Richard II 

With them comes a third of regal port, JF 

But faded fplendour wan, who by his gait 

And fierce demeanour fee ms the prince* of hell. Milton 

When was there ever a better prince on the throne than 

the prerent queen ? I do not talk of her government her 

ove of the people, or qualities that are purely regal-, but her 

piety, chanty, temperance and conjugal love. sift. 


Milton, 


fovereignty $ 


Fairy fhxeen. 
diminution of 
Bacon. 
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Re'gal. n.f ['cgale n Fr.] A mufica! inftrumenf. 

The founds, that produce tones, are ever from fuch bodies 
as are in their parts and ports equal; and fuch are in the 
nightingale pipes of re gals or organs. Bacon * 

REGALE. n.J'. [Latin.J The prerogative of monarchy. 

To REG ATE. v. a. [regaler, Fr. regular Italian.] Tore- 
frelh ; to entertain; to gratify. 

I with warming puff regale chill’d fingers. Philips. 
Rega'lement. n.f. [regalement^ Fr.J Refrefhment; enter¬ 
tainment. 

The mufes ftill require 
Humid regalement , nor will aught avail 
Imploring Phoebus with unmoiften’d lips; Philips . 

REGA'LIA. n.f. [Latin.] Enfigns of royal ty; 

Rega'lity. n. f- [regaliS) Latin.] Royalty 
kingfhip. 

Behold the image of mortality, 

And feeble nature cloth’d with flelhly ’tire, 

When raging paftion with fierce tyranny, 

Robs reafon of her due regality. 

He neither could, nor would, yield to any 
the crown of France, in territory or regality. 

He came partly in by the fword, and had high courage in 
all points of regality. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The majefty of England might hang like Mahomet’s tomb 
by a magnetick charm, between the privileges of the two 
houfes, in airy imagination of regality. King Charles . 

To REGA'RD. v. a. [regarder, Fr.] 

1. To value; to attend to as worthy of notice. 

This afpeft of mine. 

The beft regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov’d. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice . 

He denies 

To know their God, or meffage to regard. Milton. 

2. To obferve ; to remark. 

If much you note him. 

You offend him ; feed and regard him not. Sbakefp1 

3. To mind as an objeft of grief or terrour. 

The king marvelled at the young man’s courage, for that 
he nothing regarded the pains. 2 Mac. vii. 12. 

4. To obferve religioufiy. 

He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord ; and 
he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard 

Rom. xiv. 6. 

5. To pay attention to. 

He that.obferveth the wind {hall never fow, and he that 
regardeth the clouds fhall never reap. Proverbs . 

6. I o refpeft ; to have relation to. 

7. To look towards. 

It is a peninfula, which regardeth the mainland. Sandys. 
Rega'rd. n. f [ regard , Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Attention as to a matter of importance. 

• natLire °f fentence he is to pronounce, the rule of 

judgment by which he will proceed, requires that a particular 
regard be had to our obfervation of this precepti Atterbury. 

2. Refpeft ; reverence. 

To him they had regard , becaufe long he had bewitched 

tieir T Adis viii. 11. 

\A ith iome regard to what is juft and right. 

They’ll lead thrives. " Milton. 

3. INote ; eminence. 

Mac Ferlagh was a man of meaneft regard amongft them, 
neither bavmg wealth nor power. Spmfer on Ireland. 

Change was thought nccefTary, in regard of the great hurt 
which the church did receive by a number of things then in 

- V i f- r Hooker , b. iv. /. 14. 

5. Relation; reference. ^ * ' 

How beft we may 

Compofe our prefent evils, with regard 
Of what we are and where. Milton. 

Their bulinefs is to addrefs all the ranks of mankind, and 
penuade them to purfue and perfevere in virtue, with regard 
o themidves ; in juftice and goodnefs, with regard to their 
neighbours; and piety towards God. Waits . 

o. [Regard) J^r.] Look; afpeft directed to another, 
ooft words to his fierce paftion fhe affav’d ; 

- t5u Lfier with ftern regards thus repell’d. 

He, furpriz’d with humble joy, furvey’d 
One fvveet regard , fhot by the royal maid. 

7. rofpeft ; objeft of fight. Not proper, nor in ufe. 

1 nrow out our eyes for brave Othello, 

Even till we make the main and th’ aerial blue 
An inaiitmft regard. 

Rega rdable. adj. [from regard.] 

1. Obfervable. 

I cannot difeover this difference of the badger’s le»s a U 

;- d *• | u 

2. Worthy of notice. Erown s Vulgar Errours . 

VbSrStJStS on S the n fe q a Uity ’ ^ ^ MU 

Regarder. n. f. ’[from regard.] One that regards. 

Rega / rdful. 


Milton. 

Dryden* 
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Rega'rdful. adj. [regard and full.] Attentive; takin: 
tice of. 

Bryan was fo regardful of his charge, as he never difpofed 
any matter, but firft he acquainted the general. Hayward. 

Let a man be very tender and regardful of every pious mo¬ 
tion made by the fpirit of God to his heart. South. 

Rega'rdfully. adv. [from regardful .] 

1. Attentively; heedfully. 

2. Refpe&fully. 

Is this th’ Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voic’d fo regardfully. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Rega'rdless. adj. [from regard .] Heedlefs ; negligent; in¬ 
attentive. 

He likeft is to fall into mifchance, 

That is regardlefs of his governance. Spenfer. 

Regardlefs of the blifs wherein he fat. 

Second to thee, offer’d himfelf to die 
For man’s-offence. Milton’s Par. Loft, h. iii. 

We mufl learn to be deaf and regardlefs of other things, 
befides the prefent fubjecf of our meditation. Watts. 

Rega'rdlesly. adv. [from regardlefs.'] Without heed. 
Rega'rdlesness. n.f. [from regardlefs.] Heedlefsnefs; neg¬ 
ligence ; inattention. 

Rege'ncy. n.f. [from regent .] 

1. Authority ; government. 

As Chrift took manhood, that by it he might be capable of 
death, whereunto he humbled himfelf; fo becaufe manhood 
is the proper fubjedf of companion and feeling pity, which 
maketh the fcepter of Chrift’s regency even in the kingdom of 
heaven amiable. Hooker, b. v. f. 51. 

Men have knowledge and ftrength to fit them for action : 
women affection, for their better compliance; and herewith 
beauty to compenfate their fubje&ion, by giving them an equi¬ 
valent regency over men. Grew . 

2. Vicarious government. 

This great minifter, finding the regency fhaken by the fac¬ 
tion of fo many great ones within, and awed by the terror of 
the Spanifh greatnefs without, durft begin a war. Temple. 

3. The diftridt governed by a vicegerent. 

Regions they pafs’d, the mighty regencies 
Of feraphim. Milton. 

4. Thofe to whom vicarious regality is intrufted. 

To REGENERATE, v.a. [regenero, Lat.] 

1. To reproduce; to produce anew. 

Albeit the fon of this earl of Defmond, who loft his head, 
were reftored to the earldom ; yet could not the king’s grace 
regenerate obedience in that degenerate houfe, but it grew ra¬ 
ther more wild. Davies on Ireland. 

Through all the foil a genial ferment fpreads, 
Regenerates the plants, and new adorns the meads. 

Blackmore. 

An alkali, poured to that which is mixed with an acid, 

. raifeth an effervefcence, at the • ceffation of which, the 
faffs, of which the acid is compofed, will be regenerated. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. [ Regenerer , Fr.] 1 To make to be born anew; to renew by 
change of carnal nature to a chriftian life. 

No fooner was a convert initiated, but by an eafy figure 
he became a new man, and both adted and looked upon him¬ 
felf as one regenerated and born a fecond time into another 
ftate of exiftence. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

Regenerate, adj. [regenerates , Lat.] 

1. Reproduced. 

Thou ! the earthly author of my blood, 

Whofe youthful fpirit, in me regenerate , 

Doth with a twofold vigor lift me up 

To reach at vidtory. Shakefp . Richard II. 

2. Born anew by grace to a chriftian life. 

For from the mercy-feat above, 

Prevenient grace defeending, had remov d 
The ftony from their hearts, and made new flefh 
Regenerate grow inftead. Milton. 

If you fulfiT this refolution, though you fall fometimes by 
infirmity; - nay, though you fhould fall into fome greater act, 
even of deliberate fin, which you prefently retradt by con- 
feffion and amendment, you are neverthelefs in a regenerate 
eftate, you live the life of a chriftian here, and fhall inherit 
the reward that is promifed to fuch in a glorious immortality 
hereafter. Wakes Preparation for Death. 

Regeneration. n.f. [regeneration, Yr.] New biith ; birth 
by grace from carnal affections to a chriftian life. 

He faved us by the wafhing of regeneration , and renewing 

of the Holy Ghoft. ^ 1U * 5 ’ 

Rege'nerateness. n.f. [from regenerate.] I he ltate ot 

being regenerate. 

RE'GENT. adj. [regent , Fr. regens, Lat.] 

1. Governing; ruling. 

The operations of human life flow not from the corporeal 
moles, but from fome other active regent principle that refides 
in the body, or governs it, which we call the loul. Hale . 

2 . Exercifing vicarious authority. 

He together calls the regent pow’rs ... 

tender him regent . Milton s Par. Loft , b. 111, 
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Re'gent. n.f 

1. Governour; ruler. 

Now for once beguil’d 
Uriel, though regent of the fun, and held 
The fharpeft-fighted fpirit of all in heav’n. Milton 

Neither of thefe are any impediment, becaufe the regent 
thereof is of an infinite immenfity. 7^ 

But let a heifer with gilt horns be led jjj 

To Juno, regent of the marriage bed. Drydcn. 

2. One inverted with vicarious royalty. 

Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 
With letters of commiflion from the king. Shakefp. 

Re'gentship. n.f. [from regent.] 

1. Power of governing. 

2. Deputed authority. 

If York have ill demean’d himfelf in France, 

Then let him be deny’d the regentfhip. Shakefp. 

Regermina'tion. n.f. [re and germination.] The aft'of 
fprouting again. 

Re'gible. adj. Governable. Difl. 

Re'gicide. n. f. [ regicida, Lat.] 

1. Murderer of his king. 

I through the mazes of the bloody field. 

Hunted your facred life ; which that I mifs’d 
Was the propitious error of my fate. 

Not of my foul; my foul’s a regicide. Drydcn. 

2. [ Regicidium, Lat.] Murder of his king. 

Were it not for this amulet, how were it poflible for any 
to think they may venture upon perjury, facrilege, murder, 
regicide, without impeachment to their faintfhip. D. of Piety. 
Did fate or we, when great Atrides dy’d, 

Urge the bold traitor to the regicide. Pope’s Odyjfty. 

RE'GIMEN. n.f. [Latin.] That care in diet and living, 
that is fuitable to every particular courfe of medicine. 

Yet fhould fome neighbour feel a pain, 

Juft in the parts where I complain, 

How many a meffage would he fend ? 

What hearty prayers, that I fhould mend ? 

Enquire what regimen I kept. 

What gave me eafe, and how I flept. Swift. 

REGIMENT, n.f. [regement, old Fr.] 

1. Eftablifhed government; polity. Not in ufe. 

We all make complaint of the iniquity of our times, not 
unjuftly, for the days are evil; but compare them with thofe 
times wherein there were no civil focieties, with thofe times 
wherein there was as yet no manner of publick regiment eftab¬ 
lifhed, and we have furely good caufe to think, that God 
hath bleffed us exceedingly. Hooker, b. i. j. ic.- 

The corruption of our nature being prefuppofed, we may 
not deny, but that the law of nature doth now require of ne- 
ceffity fome kind of regiment. Hooker, b. i. f. 10. 

2. Rule ; authority. Not in ufe. 

The regiment of the foul over the body, is the regiment of 
the more adfive part over the paflive. Hale. 

3. [Regiment, Fr.] A body of foldiers under one colonel. 

Th’ adulterous Antony turns you off. 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull. Shakefp. 

Higher to the plain we’ll fet forth, 

In beft appointment, all our regiments. Shakefp. 

The elder did whole regiments afford, 

The younger brought his condudl and his fword. Waller. 

The ftanding regiments, the fort, the town. 

All but this wicked After are our own. Waller. 

Now thy aid 

Eugene, with regiments unequal preft, 

Awaits. Philipp 

Regime'ntal. adj. [from regiment.] Belonging to a regi¬ 
ment ; military. 

Re'gion. n.f. [region, Fr. regio, Lat.] 

1. Tradf of land ; country ; tradl of fpace. 

All the regions 

Do feemingly revolt; and, who refift, 

Are mock’d for valiant ignorance. Shakefp. 

Her eyes in heav’11 

Would through the airy region ftream fo bright, 

That birds would fing, and think it were not night. Sbak. 
The upper regions of the air perceive the colledhon of the 
matter of tempefts before the air below. Bacon. 

They rag’d the goddefs, and with fury fraught, 

The reftlefs regions of the ftorms fhe fought. Dryden. 

2 . Part of the bod/. 

The bow is bent and drawn, make from the flaaft. 

—Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 

The region of my heart. Shakefp. King Lea1. 

3. Place ; rank. , 

The gentleman kept company with the wild prince an 
Poins : he is of too high a region ; he knows too much. Ska 
RE GISTER, n. f. [regftre, Fr, regijlrum, Lat.] An account 
of any thing regularly kept. 

Joy may you have, and everlafting fame, 

Of late moft hard atchievement by you done. 

For which inrolled is your glorious name # 

In heavenly regifters above the fun. Fairy 
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Sir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, as you hear 
them unfolded, turn another into the regifter of your own. Sha. 

This ifland, as appeareth by faithful rtgijlers of thole times, 
had Ihips of great content. Bacons New Atlantic. 

Of thefe experiments, our friend, pointing at the regifter 

of this dialogue, will perhaps give you a more particular 

Boyle. 

account. ,. 

For a confpiracy againft the emperor Claudius, it was or¬ 
dered that Scribonianus’s name and confulate fhould be ei- 
faced out of all publick regifters and inferiptions. Addifon. 

2. [. Regiftrarius, law Lat.] The officer whofe bufinefs is to 

* write and keep the regifter. 

To Resister. v. a. [ regiftrer, Fr. from the noun.] 

1 To record , to preferve from oblivion by authentick accounts. 
The Roman emperors regiftered their moft remarkable 
buildings, as well as a&ions. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy . 

2. To enrol; to fet down in a lift. 

Such follow him, as fhall be regifter’d ; 

Part good, part bad : of bad the longer fcrowl. Milton. 

Re'gistry. n.f [from regifter.] 

1. 'Fhe act of inferting in the regifter. 

A little fee was to be paid for the regiftry. Graunt. 

2. The place where the regifter is kept. 

3. A leries of fadfs recorded. 

I wonder why a regiftry has not been kept in the college of 
phvficians of things invented. Temple. 

RE'GLEMENT. n.f. [French.] Regulation. Not ufed. 

To fpeak of the reformation and reglcment of ufury, by the 
balance of commodities and difeommodities thereof, two 
things are to be reconciled. Bacon’s Effays. 

Re'glet. n.f. [reglettc, from regie, Fr.] Ledge of wood 
exactly planed, by which printers feparate their lines in pages 
widely printed. 

RFgnant. adj. [French.] Reigning ; predominant ; pre¬ 
valent ; having power. 

Princes are fhy of their fucceffors, and there may be rea- 
fonably fuppofed in queens regnant a little proportion of ten- 
dernefs that way, more than in kings. Wotton. 

The law was regnant, and confin’d his thought, 

Hell was not conquer’d, when the poet wrote. Waller. 

His guilt is clear, his proofs are pregnant, 

A traytor to the vices regnant. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

ToRego'rge. v. a. [re and gorge.] 

1. To vomit up ; to throw back. 

It was fcoffingly faid, he had eaten the king’s goofe, and 
did then regorge the feathers. Hayward. 

2. To fvvallow eagerly. 

Drunk with wine. 

And fat regorg’d of bulls and goats. Milton s Agoniftcs. 

3. [Regorger, Fr.] 'Fo fwallow back. 

As tides at higheft mark regorge the flood, 

So fate, that could no more improve their joy, 

Took a malicious pleafure to deftroy. Drydcn. 

To Regra ft. v. a. [regreffer, Fr. re and graft.] To graft 
again. 

Oft regrafting the fame cions, may make fruit greater. Bac. 

To Regra'nt. v.a. [re and grant.] To grant back. 

He, by lettcrs^patents, incorporated them by the name of 
the dean and chapter of Trinity-church in Norwich, and re- 

granted their lands to them. AyVffe’s Parer?on 

To REGRATE. 5 

1. To offend ; to fhock. 

The cloathing of the tortoife and viper rather regrateth, 
than pleafeth die eye. Derham’s Phyfco-Theology. 

2. [Regraiter, Fr.] To engrofs ; to foreftal. 

Neither fhould they buy any corn, unlefs it were to make 
malt thereof j for by fuch engroifing and regrating, the dearth, 
that commonly reigneth in England, hath been caufed. Spenf. 

Regra ter. n.f. [regrattier, Fr. from regrate.] Foreftaller ; 
engroffer. 

To Reg REE t. v. a. [re and greet.] To refalute ; to greet a 
lecond time. 0 

Hereford, on pain of death. 

Till twice five fummers have ehrich’d our fields. 

Shall not regreet our fair dominions. 

But lead the ftranger paths of banifhment. Shakefp. 

Pv scree 1. n.f [from the verb.] Return or exchange of fa- 
lutation. Not in ufe. ® 

And fhall thefe hands, fo newly join’d in love 
Unyoke this feizure, and this kind regreet? 

Play faft and loofe with faith ? Shahfp. Kin? John. 

REGRtss. n.f [regres, Fr. regrojfrs, Latin.] PaiW back- 
power of parting back. 

’Tis their natural place which they always tend to • and 
from which there is no proerefs nor regrefs. Burvu>t 

To Regre ss. -z/. n. [regrejjus, Lat.] To go back ; to return ; 
to pafs back to the former ftate or place. 

All being forced unto fluent confiftences, naturally revrefs 
unto their former folidities. Rrtw? 

Regression, n.f. [regrejfus, Lat.] The a eft of returning’ 
going back. b 
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own bein^, which muff Heeds be annihilated in the fabtfac- 
tion of that effence, which fubftantially fupporteth them, and 
reftrains from regreffton into nothing. Brown, 

Regre't. n.f [regret, Fn regretto, Italian. Prior has ufed it 
in the plural; but, I believe, without authority.] 

1. Vexation at lomething paft ; bitternefs of reflection. 

I never bare any touch of confcience with greater regret. 

King Charles a 

A paffionate regret at fin, a grief and fadnefs at its memory* 
enters us into God’s roll of mourners. Decay of Piety. 

Though fin offers itfelf in never fo pleafing a drefs, yet 
the remorfe and inward regrets of the foul, upon the com¬ 
miflion of it, infinitely overbalance thofe faint gratifications 
it affords the fenfes. South’s Sermons; 

2. Grief5 forrow. 

Never any prince expreffed a more lively regret for the lofs 
of a fervant, than his majefty did for this great man ; in all 
offices of grace towards his fervants, and in a wonderful foli- 
citous care for the payment of his debts. Clarendon » 

That freedom, which all forrows claim. 

She does for thy content refign ; 

Her piety itfelf would blame. 

If her regrets fhould waken thine. Prior . 

3. Diilike; averfion. Not proper. 

Is it a virtue to have fome ineffective regrets to damnation, 
and fuch a virtue too, as fhall ferve to balance all our vices. 

Decay of Piety. 

ToRegret. v. a. [regrctter,Yr. from the noun.] 

1. To repent; to grieve at. 

I lhall not regret the trouble my experiments coft me, if 
they be found ferviceable to the purpofes of relpiration.- Boyle. 

Calmly he look’d on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 

From nature’s temp’rate feafi: role fatisfy’d, 

Thank’d heav’n that he had liv’d, and that he dy’d. Pope . 

2. To be uneafy at. Not proper. 

Thofe, the impiety of whofe lives makes them regret a 
deity, and fecretly wilh there were none, will greedily liften 
to atheiftical notions. Glanville’s Scepf 

Regue'rdon. n.f. [re and guerdon.] Reward; recompenfe. 

Stoop, and fet your kneeagainft my foot; 

And in reguerdon of that duty done, 

I gird thee with the valiant fword of York. Shakefp . 

To Regue'rdon. v.a. [from the noun.] To reward. The 
verb and noun are both obfolete. 

Long fince we were refolved of your truth. 

Your faithful fcrvice and your toil in war ; 

Yet never have you taffed your reward, 

Or been reguerdon’d with fo much as thanks. 

RE'GULAR. adj. [regulier, Fr. regular is, Lat.] 

1. Agreeable to rule; confiftent with the mode preferibed. 

The common cant of criticks is, that though the lines are 
good, it is not a regular piece. Guardian; 

The ways of heav’n are dark and intricate. 

Puzzled in mazes, and perplex’d with errors ; 

Our underftanding traces them in vain, 

Loff and bewilder’d in the fruitlels fearch ; 

Nor fees with how much art the windings run. 

Nor where the regular confufion ends. Addifon , 

So when we view lome well-proportion’d dome. 

No monftrous height or breadth or length appear ; 

The whole at once is bold and regular. Pope. 

2 . Governed by ftrict regulations. 

So juft thy Ikill, fo regular my rage. Pope. 

3. In geometry, regular body is a folid, whofe furface is compofed 
01 i egula? and equal figures, and whofe lolid angles are all equal, 
an d of which there are five forts, viz. 1. A pyramid compre¬ 
hended under four equal and equilateral triangles. 2. A cube, 
whofe furface is compofed of fix equal fquares. 3. That 
which is bounded by eight equal and equilateral triangles. 

4. I hat which is contained under twelve equal and equilate- 
lcd pentagons. 5. A body confifting of twenty equal and 
equilateral triangles : and mathematicians demonftrate, that 
theie can be no more regular bodies than thefe five. Mufchenbr. 

There is no universal reafon, not confined to human fancy, 
that a figure, called regular , which hath equal Tides and 
angles, is more beautiful than any irregular one. Bentley. 

4. Inffituted or initiated according to effabliflied forms or difei- 
pline : as, a regular doctor ; regular troops. 

Regular, n.f [regulier, Fr.] 

In the Romifh church, all perfons are faid to be regulars , 
that do profefs and follow a certain rule of life, in Latin 


Shakefp , 


ous 


ergon. 


1 0 defire there were no God, were plainly to unwiffi their 


filled regular and do likewife obferve the three approved v 
of poverty, chaftity and obedience. Ay life’s Pare 

Regula rity, n. J. [regularity Fr. from regular.] 

1. Agreeablenefs to rule. 

2. Method ; certain order. ' 

Regularity is certain, where it is not fo apparent, as in all 
fluicis , for regularity is a fimilitude continued. Grew. 

j a eighty lover of regularity and order ; and 
naged all his affairs with the utmoft exadhiefs. 
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Regularly. adru. [from regular ,] In a manner concordant 
to rule. 

If thofe painters, who have left us fueh fair platforms, had 
rigoroufly obferved it in their figures, they had indeed made 
things more regularly true, but withal very unpleafing. Dryd. 
With one judicious ftroke. 

On the plain ground Apelles drew 

A circle regularly true. Prior. 

Strains that neither ebb nor flow, 

Corre&ly cold and regular ly low. Pope. 

To RE'GULATE. v. a. [ regula, Lat.] 

I. To adjufl by rule or method. 

Nature, in the production of things, always defigns them 
to partake of certain, regulated , eftabli(hed eflences, which 
are to be the models of all things to be produced : this, in 
that crude fenfe, would need fome better explication. Locke. 

2> To direct. 4 

Regulate the patient in his manner of living. Wifeman. 

Ev’n goddeffes are' women ; and no wife 
Has pow’r to regulate her hufband’s life. Dry den. 

Regulation. n.f. [from regulate .] 

1 . The act of regulating. 

Being but ftupid matter, they cannot continue any regular 
and conftant motion, without the guidance and regulation of 
fome intelligent being. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Method ; the effect of regulation. 

Regulator, n.f. [from regulate.'] 

1. One that regulates. 

The regularity of corporeal principles (heweth them to 
come at firft from a divine regulator Grezv’s Cofmol. 

2. That part of a machine which makes the motion equable. 

RE'GULUS. n.f [Lat. regule , Fr.] 

Regulus is the finer and moft weighty part of metals, 
which fettles at the bottom upon melting. Epinncy. 

To REGU / RGITATE. v. n. [re and gurges, Lat. regorger y 
Fr.] To throw back ; to pour back. 

The inhabitants of the city remove themfelves into the 
country fo long, until, for w r ant of recept and encourage¬ 
ment, it regurgitates and fends them back. Graunt. 

Arguments of divine wifdom, in the fram6 of animate 
bodies, are the artificial pofition of many valves, all fo fituate, 
as to give a free paffage to the blood in their due channels, 
but not permit them to regurgitate and difturb the great cir¬ 
culation. Bentley. 

To Regurgitate, v. n. To be poured back. 

Nature was wont to evacuate its vicious blood out of thefe 
veins, which pafiage being ftopt, it regurgitates upwards to 
the lungs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Regurgita'tion. n.f [from regurgitate.] Reforptiori; 
the aeff of fwallowing back. 

Regurgitation of matter is the conftant fymptom. Sharp. 

To Rehea'r. v. a. [te and hear.] 'Fo hear again. 

My delign is to give all perfons & rehearing , who have 
differed under any unjuft fentence. Addifon’s Examiner . 

Reh e a'rsal. n.f. [from rehearfe.] 

1. Repetition; recital. 

Twice we appoint, that the words which the minifter pro- 
nounceth, the w r hole congregation Fhall repeat after him ; as 
firft in the publick confefiion of fins, and again in rehearfal 
of our Lord’s prayer after the blefled lacrament. Hooker . 

What dream’d my lord ? tell me, and I’ll requite it 
With fweet ; ehcarfal of my morning’s dream. Shakefp. 
What refpe&ed their actions as a rule or admonition, ap¬ 
plied to yours, is only a rehearfal , whofe zeal in afferting the 
minifterial caufe is fo generally known. South. 

2. The recital of any thing previous to publick exhibition. 

The chief of Rome, , 

With gaping mouths to thefe rehea-fals come. Dry den. 

ToRehea'rse. V. a. [from rehea . Skinner.] 

1. To repeat; to recite. 

Rehearfe not unto another that which is told. Eccluf. 

Of modeft poets be thou juft. 

To filent (hades repeat thy verfe, 

’Till fame and echo almoft burft, 

Yet hardly dare one line rehearfe. Swift. 

2. To relate; to tell. 

Great mafter of the mufe ! infpir’d 
The pedigree of nature to rehearfe , 

And found the maker’s work in equal verfe. Dry den. 

o To recite previoufly to publick exhibition. 

All Rome is pleafed, when Statius will rehearfe. Dryden. 

To Reje ct, v. a. [ rejicio, rejeflus, Lat.] 

!. To difmifs without compliance with propofal or acceptance 

of offer. ... . 

Barbaroffa was rejected into Syria, although he perceived 

that it tended to his dilgrace. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
To caft off; to make an abjedt. 

Thou haft rejetted the word of the Lord, and the Lord 
hath rejected thee from being king. I Sam. xv. 26. 

Give me wifdom, and reject me not from among thy 

children. ' , , - fz 

He is defpifed and rejected of men, a man of forrows. JJ . 
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3. To refufe ; hot to accept. 

Becaufe thou ha [\ rejetted knowledge, I will reject ft lee 
that thou (halt be no pneft. Hofea iv. t 

Whether it be a divine revelation or no,: reafon mu ft judcr e * 
which can never permit the mind to rej&& a greater evidence* 
to embrace what is lefs evident. p oc f 

4. To throw afide. 

Rejection, n.f. [rejettio, Lat.] The acl of cafting off 
throwing afide. 

The rejection I ufe of experiments, is infinite ; but if an ex¬ 
periment be probable and of great ufe, I receive it. Bacon. 

Medicines urinative do not work by rejection and indigtf* 
tion, as folutive do. Bacon. 

ReFgle. n.f [regie, Fr.] A hollow cut to guide any thino-. 

A flood gate is drawn up and let down through the reiglet 
in the fide pofts. Carew's Survey of Cornwall 

To R eign. v. n. [regno, Lat. regner , Fr.] 

1. To enjoy or exercife fovereign authority. 

This, done by them, gave them inch an authority, that 
though he reigned, they in effect ruled, moft men honouring 
them, becaufe they only deferved honour. Sidney, b. u, 

Tell me, (hall Banquo’s iffue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

A king (hall reign in righteoufnefs, and princes rule in 
judgment. ^ If. xxxi. 1. 

Did he not firft fev’n years a life-time reign. Cowley. 

This right arm (hall fix 

Her feat of empire; and your foil (ball reign. A. Philips, 

2. To be predominant; to prevail. 

Now did the fign reign , under which Perkin (bould ap¬ 
pear. _ Bacon. 

More are fick in the fummer, and more die in the winter, 
except in peftilent difeafes, which commonly reign in fummer 
or autumn. Bacon. 

Great fecrecy reigns in their publick councils. Addifon . 

3. To obtain power or dominion. 

That as fin reigned unto death, even fo might grace reign 
through righteoufnefs unto eternal life by Jefus Chrift. Romans, 

Reign, n.f. [ regne, Fr. regnum, Lat.] 

1. Royal authority ; fovereignty. 

He who like a father held his reign. 

So foon forgot, was juft and wife in vain. Pope. 

2. Time of a king’s government. 

Queer country puts extol queen Befs’s reign , 

And of loft hofpitality complain. Bramfim. 

Ruflel’s blood 

Stain’d the fad annals of a giddy reign. Thomfm. 

3. Kingdom ; dominions. 

Saturn’s fons receiv’d the threefold reign 
Of heav’n, of ocean and deep hell beneath. Prior. 

That wrath which hurl’d to Pluto’s gloomy reign. 

The fouls of mighty chiefs untimely (lain. Pope. 

ToReimbo'dy. v. n. [re and imbody, which is more frequent¬ 
ly, but not mure properly, written embody.] 'Fo embody again. 

Quickfilver, broken into little globes, the parts brought to 
touch immediately reimbody. 1 Boyle. 

To REIMBURSE, v. a. [re, in and bourfe, Er. a purfe.] To 
repay; to repair lofs or expence by an equivalent. 

Hath he faved any kingdom at his own expence, to 
give him a title of reimhurfmg himfelf by the deftrudiion of 
ours ? Swift's Mifcellanics. 

Reimbursement, n.f. [from reimbmfe .] Reparation or 
repayment. 

If any perfon has been at expence about the funeral of a 
fcholar, he may retain his books for the reimburfement. Aylijfe. 

To Reimpre'gnate. v. a. [n?and impregnate.] To impreg¬ 
nate anew. 

The vigor of the loadftone is deftroyed by fire, nor will it 
be reimpregnated by any other magnet than the earth. Brown. 

Reimpre'ssion. n.f. [re and imprejfion.] A fecond or re¬ 
peated impreflion. 

Rein, n.f [refnes, Fr.] 

1. The part of the bridle, which extends from the horfe’s head 
to the driver’s or rider’s hand. 

Every horfe bears his commanding rein , 

And may diredi his courfe as pleafe himfelf. Shakefp. 

Take you the reins, while I from cares remove. 

And deep within the chariot which I drove. Dryden. 

With hafty hand the ruling reins he drew; 

He ladl’d the courfers, and the couriers flew. Prf e ' 

2. Ufed as an inftrument of government, or for government. 

The hard rein, which both of them have borne 
Againft the old kind king. Shakefp. King Lear . 

3. To give the Rf.ins. To give licenfe. 

War to diforder’d rage let loofe the reins. 

When to his lull iTgifthus gave the rein. 

Did fate or we th’ adulterous adteonftrain. 

To Rein. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To govern by a bridle. 

He, like a proud deed rein’d, went haughty on 
His Ion retain’d 

His father’s art, and warriour deeds he rein’d. 


Milton , 
Pope • 

Milton. 


Dryden. 

2. To 
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To reftrain ; to control. 

And where you find a maid* 

That, ere (he deep, hath thrice her pray’rs faidj 
Rein up the organs of her fantafy ; 

Sleep (he as found as carelefs infancy. 

Being once chaft, he cannot 
Be rein’d again to temperance ; then he fpeaks 
What’s in his heart. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Reins, n.f [renes, Lat. rein, Fr.] The kidneys; the lower 
part of the back. 

Whom I fhall fee for myfelf, though my reins be con- 
fumed. Job xix. 27. 

To Reinsert, v. a. [re and infert.] To infert a fecond time. 
To Reinspi're. v. a. [re and infpire.] To infpire anew. 

Time will run 

On fmoother, till Favonius reinfpire 
The frozen earth, and cloath in fre(h attire 
The lilly and role. Milton. 

The mangled dame lay breathlefs on the ground. 

When on a fudden reinfipir’d with breathj 
Again (he rofe. Dryden. 

To Re inst a'l. v. a. [re and infial .] 

To feat again. 

That alone can truly reinfiall thee 
In David’s royal feat, his true fucceflor. Milton. 

To put again in poffeffion. This example is not very proper. 
Thy father 
Levied an army, weening to redeem 
And 1 einjial me in the diadem. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

To Reinstate, v. a. ['^ and inflate.] To put ao-ain in pof¬ 
feffion. 

David, after that fignal vidlory, which had preferved his 
life, re inflated him in his throne, and reftored him to the ark 
and fandtuary ; yet fuffered the lofs of his rebellious fon to 
overwhelm the fenfe of his deliverance. Gov. of the Tongue. 
Modefty reinstates the widow in her virginity k Addifon. 
The remjlating of this hero in the peaceable poffeffion of 
his kingdom, was acknowledged. Pope. 

1 o Rei n tegra'i e. v. a. [reinteger , Fr. re and integer , Lat. 
It (hould perhaps be written redintegrated] To renew with 
regard to any date or quality ; to repair ; to reftcre. 

This league drove out all the Spaniards out of Germany, 
and reintegrated that nation in their ancient liberty. Bacon. 

The falling fioin a difeord to a concord hath an apree- 
ment with the aftedlions, which are reintegrated to the better 
after fome diflikes. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

To Reinvest, v.a. [re and invcjl.] Toinveftanew. 

To REJOI CE. v.n. [rejouir, Fr.] To be glad; to joy; 
to exult; to receive pleafure from fomething paft. 

J his is the rejoicing city that dwelt carelefly, that faid, 
there is none befide me. leph ii 1 c 

I will comfort them, and make them rejoice from 'their 
lorrow. <v 

T6f XXXI 1 *2 

Let them be brought to confufton, that rejoice at mine 

mi T t ‘ , ■ • j r ,, Pfalm xxxv. 26. 

Jethro rejoiced for all the goodnefs which the Lord had 
done. & , 

rpi . . , . , roxodus xvm. o. 

L hey rejoice each with their kind. Milton 

fTXflN T0S!hi ' ara “ 5 “ S'^n , to make 

I hy teftimomes are the rejoicings of my heart. PC. cx ix 
Alone to thy renown ’tis giv’n, J 

Unbounded through all worlds to go ; 

V\ hile (he great faint rejoices heav’n 
And thou fuftain’ft the orb below. ? n • 

I (houla give Cain the honour of the invention • 
ahve, it wou.d rejoice his foul to fee wh^ m^^^ 

REJ °Wh‘Ir * / f [fr ° m One that ^oi^T ” ^ 

hatfoever faith entertains, produces love to Cnr! K 
he that believes God to be cruel or J • • • ° % ^ od 5 but 

able damnation of the ereateft nart re J 0lcer in the unavoid- 
thoughts concerning God 1 rl/ mai 'k'nd, thinks evil 

To REJOI'N. t, feJLre, Fr f ° f ***• 

1. I o join again. 9 J 

Cairn, 6 wTem thfam S allies d ? wn *° Grand 

backs, and rejoiJd together «sZ ’ 

2. I o meet one again. &rown s l ulg. Err. 

1 houghts, which at Hyde-nark-romer T r 
Meet and rejoin me in the penfive grot. ° IS ° t5 p 

° T EJ °n N f V ' H ’• r ° anfwer t0 an anfvver. P °^' 

ping of his fuperflu’outtraLhes eIV but d I a "- a - Y ' h ' S lop ' 
flator has no fuch right ’ n l that a tr;ln - 

RUOI'ND**, n . f ^ydens Preface to Ovid. 

1 . Reply to an anfwer. J 

toL;Xf: y ° f tHe Perfon ” akeS myfelf obliged 

2. Reply; anfwer. Glanvill to Albius. 

oltieffPT rude,y hc ^t 

Shakefp. Trdilus and Greffida. 


R E L 

n.f [rejaillir, Fr.j Shock; fuccuffioh. 


Rfjo'lt. n.f. [rejaillir, Fr.] Shock; fuccufliori. 

The finner, at his higheft pitch of enjoyment, is not pleafed 
with it fo much, but he is afflidledmore ; and as long as thefe 
inward rejolts and recoilings of the mind continue, the finner 

..rill finr! hie tn’rnnnfc of nl^nltiro vprv nOOT. South. 

Bailey . 

[re and itero, Lat. reiterer , Ft.] 


will find his accounts of pleafure very poor 
Reit. n.f. Sedge or fea weed. 

To REFTERATE. v. a. " 

To repeat again and again. 

You never fpoke what did become you lefs 


Th an this ; which to reiterate, were (in. 


Shakefp* 


Milton . 


■* ***" j 

With reiterated crimes he miffht 

O 

Heap on himfelf damnation. 

Although Chrift hath forbid us to ufe vain repetitions when 
we pray, yet he hath taught us, that to reiterate the lame re- 
quefts will not be vain. Smalridge. 

Reitera'tion. n. f. [reiteration, Fr. from reiterate.] Repetition. 

It is ufeful to have new experiments tried over again ; fuch 
reiterations commonly exhibiting new phenomena. Boyle. 
The words are a reiteration or reinforcement of an applica- 
arifing from the confideration of the excellency of 

IVard of Infidelity. 


non, 

Chrift above Mofes. 


To Reji/dge. v. a. [re and judge.] To reexamine ; t< 


re¬ 


view ; 


2 . 


-, to recal to a new trial. 

'Fhe mufe attends thee to the filent (hade; 

’Tis hers the brave man’s lateft fteps to trace. 

Rejudge his a&s, and dignify difgrace. Popei 

To Reki'ndle. v. a. [re and kindle.] To fet on fire again. 
Thefe difappearihg, fixed ftars were a&ually extinguifhed, 
and would for ever continue fo, if not rekindled, aqd new re¬ 
cruited with heat and light. Cheynes Phil. Principles . 

Rekindled at the royal charms. 

Tumultuous love each beating bofom warms; Pope. 

To Relapse, v.n. [relapfus, Lat.] 

1. 'Fo flip back ; to Hide or fall back. 

2. To fall back into vice or errour. 

The oftner he hath relapfed, the more fignifications he 
ought to give of the truth of his repentance. Taylor. 

3. 1 o fall back from a date of recovery to ficknefs. 

He was not well cured, and would have relapfed ,. Wifent. 
Rela'pse. n. f. [from the verb.] 

I. Fall into vice or errour once forfaken. 

I his would but lead me to a worfe relapfie 
And heavier fall. Milton* 

We fee in too frequent inftances the relapfies of thofe, who' 
undei the piefent (mart, or the near apprehenfion of the di- 
vine pleafure, have refolved on a religious reformation. Ro<r. 
Kegreliion from a ft ate of recovery to ficknefs. 

It was even as two phyficians (hould take one fick body in 
hand ; of which, the former would purge and keen under the 
booy, the other pamper and (Lengthen it fuddenlv ; whereof 
what is to be looked for^ but a moft dangerous relapfie. Spenfi 
3. Return to any date. 1 he fenfe here is fomewhat obfeure. 
Mark a bounding valour in our En^ifh • 

That being dead like to the bullet’s grazing 
Breaks out tnto a fecond courfe of milthie^ 

Henry V 

1. 1 o tell; to recite. 

Your wife and babes 

Savagely flaughter’d ; to relate the manner, 

ere to J^dcath ofyo^ Shahfp _ ^ 

Pla “ b J P lace ’ where vouchfaf’d 
fence divine ; and to my fons relate. Milton 

re/Jtf * reprefents t0 view » what the poem only doe ^ 

dSffltSi - »'“• *3% 

2. I o ally by kindred. Lacon. 

Avails thee not, 

I o whom related, or by whom begot : 

A heap of duft alone remains. p 

ToR° F , v nS . 3Ck; t0 J- eftore ’ A Latinlfm. sflf 

AII 1 "• 1 0 have reference ; to have refpect 7 

C - 

reafon. ° 3ft ° rderS relatm S to ‘hofe dead in ■ 

ff. -r 

Her hufband the relater Iheprefer’d ^^ 

Eefore the an<*el tsa u » 

S’SSSiUKt*- ! r 

Under thifn 5 S , ny P erfon or *ing. 

TT 1 | „ V 0110 hes virtue, youth- 

Unblemilh d probity and truth { 

J uft unto all relations known, 

A worthy patriot, pious fon. 


Walk 
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R E L 

So far as fervice imports duty and fubjeXion, all created 
beings bear the neceflary relation of fervants to God. South. 

Our neceflary relations to a family, oblige all to ufe their 
reafoning powers upon a thoufand occaflons. Watts. 

2. Refpect ; reference ; regard. 

I have been importuned to make fome obfervations on this 
art, in relation to its agreement with poetry. Dryclen. 

Relation conftfts in the confideration and comparing one 
idea with another. Locke. 

3. Connexion between one thing and another. 

Augurs, that underftand relations, have 
By magpies, choughs and rooks brought forth 
'The fecret’ft man of blood. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

4. Kindred ; alliance of kin. 

Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of fathers, fon and brother firft were known, Milton. 

Be kindred and relation laid afide, 

Amd honour’s caufe by laws of honour try’d. Dryden . 

Are we not to pity and lupply the poor, though they have 
no relation to us ? no relation ? that cannot be : the golpel 
Riles them all our brethren; nay, they have a nearer relation 
to us, our fellow-members ; and both thefe from their rela¬ 
tion to our Saviour himfelf, who calls them his brethren. Sprat. 

5. Perfon related by birth or marriage; kinfman ; kinfwoman. 

A fhe-coufin, of a good family and fmall fortune, pafied 
months among all her relations. Swift. 

Dependants, friends, relations , 

Savag’d by'woe, forget the tender tie. Thomfon. 

6. Narrative ; tale ; account ; narration ; recital of faXs. 

In an hitxoiicai relation , we ufe terms that are moft 
proper. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth . 

The author of a juft fable, muft pleale more than the 
writer of an hiftorical relation. Dennis’s Letters. 

Re'lativk. adj. [relations, L-at. relatif, Fr.] 

1. Having relation ; reflecting. 

Not only Ample ideas and fubftances, but modes are pofi- 
tive beings ; though the parts of which they conlift, are very 
often j clative one to another. _ Locke. 

2. Confidercd not abfolutely, but as belonging to, or relpeXing 
fomething elfe. 

The eccleflaftical, as well as the civil governour, has 
caufe to purfue the fame methods ot confirming himfelf ; the 
grounds of government being founded upon the fame bottom 
of nature in both, though the circumftances and relative con- 
ftderations of the perfons may differ. # South . 

Every thing fuftains both an abfolute and a relative capa¬ 
city : an abfolute, as it is fuch a thing, endued with fuch a 
nature ; and a relative , as it is a part of the univerfe, and to 
ftands in fuch relation to the whole. South. 

Wholefome and unwholcfome are relative , not real qua¬ 
lities. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

3. Particular; pofiiive ; clofe in connexion. Not in ufe. 

I’ll have grounds 

More relative than this. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Re'lative. n.f. 

\ f Relation ; kinfman. ; 

"Tis an evil dutifulnefs in friends and relatives , to fuffer one 

to perilh without reproof. Taylor. 

2. Pronoun anfweringto an antecedent. 

Learn the right joining ot iubftantives with adjectives, and 
the relative with the antecedent. AJcbanis Schoolmajler. 

3. Somewhat relpeXing fomething clle. . . 

When the mind lo con fide rs one thing, that it fets it by 
another, and carries its view from one to the other, this is 
relation and refpeX ; and the denominations given to pohtive 
things, intimating that rcfpcct, are relatives. m e * 

Re latively, adv. [from relative .] As it refpects fomething 

elfe; not abfolutely. 

All thofe things, that feem fo foul and difagreeable in na¬ 
ture, are not really fo in themfelves, but only relatively. More. 

Thefe being the greateft good or the greateft evil, either 
abfolutely fo in themfelves, or relatively io to us ; it is there¬ 
fore o-ood to be zealouffy affeXed for the one againft the 

. 0 Sprat. 

other. „ . . . . f 

Conffder the abfolute afteXions ol any being as it is in lt- 
felf, before you conffder it relatively , or (urvey the various 
relations in which it ftands to other beings. atts. 

Re'lativeness .n.f [from relative.] I he ftate of having 

relation. 

To RFLA'X. v. a. [relaxo, Lat.] 

1. To fiacken ; to make lefs tenfe. 

The finews, when the fouthern wind bloweth, are more 
relax _ Bacons Natural Htjhry. 

2t To remit ; to make lefs fevere or rigorous. . ,, 

The ftatute of mortmain was at leveral times relaxed by 

the legiflature. 

2 To make lefs attentive or laborious. . .... . 

6 Nor praife relax , nor difficulty fright. Vatitty of Wtjhes . 

4. To eafe ; to divert. 

5 ’ ^ ° Itferv’d not to relax their ferried files. Milton. 

To Relax, v. n. To be mild; to be remifs i to be not 

rigorous. 


Pri 


nor. 


R E L 

t 

If in fome regards lhe chofe 
To curb poor Paulo in too clofe ; 

In others lhe relax'd again, 

And govern’d with a loofer rein. 

Relaxation, n.f. [ relaxation , Fr. relaxation Eat.] 

1. Diminution of tenfion ; the ad of Ioofening. 

Cold fweats are many times mortal; for that they come by 
a relaxation or forfaking of the fpirits. Bacon. 

Many, who live healthy in a dry air, fall into all the dif- 
eafes that depend upon relaxation in a moift one. Arbuthnot . 

2. Deflation of reftraint. 

The fea is not higher than the land, as fome imagined the 
fea ftopd upon heap higher than the fhore ; and at the deluge 
a relaxation being made, it overflow’d the land. Burnet . 

3. Remiffion ; abatement of rigour. 

They childifhly granted, by common confent of their whole 
fenate, under their town feal, a relaxation to one Bertelier, 
whom the elderfhip had excommunicated. Hooker. 

The relaxation of the ftatute of mortmain, is one of the 
reafons which gives the biftiop terrible apprehenfions of po¬ 
pery coming on us. Swift. 

4. Remiffion of attention or application. 

As God has not fo devoted our bodies to toil, but that he 
allows us fome recreation : fo doubtlefs he indulges the fame 
relaxation to our minds. Government of the Longue. 

There would be no buflnefs in folitude, nor proper relax¬ 
ations in buflnefs. Addifon s Freeholder . 

Rela'y. n.f [relaisy Fr.] Horfes on the road to relieve other?. 
To Relea se, v. a. [relafcher, relaxer, Fr.] 

1. To fet free from confinement or fervitude. 

Pilate faid, whom will ye that I releafe unto you ? Mat. 

You releas’d his courage, and fet free 
A valour fatal to the enemy. Dryden. 

Why fhould a reafonable man put it into the power of for¬ 
tune to make him miferable, when his anceftors have taken 
care to releafe him from her ? Dryden. 

2. To fet free from pain. 

3. To free from obligation. 

Too fecure, becaufe from death releas’d fome days. Milt. 

4. To quit; to let go. 

He had been bafe, had he releas’d his right, 

For fuch an empire none but kings fhould fight. Dryden. 

5. To relax ; to fiacken. Not in ufe. 

It may not feem hard, if in cafes of neceffity certain pro¬ 
fitable ordinances fometimes be releafed , rather than all men 
always ftriXly bound to the general rigor thereof. Hooker, 

Relra'se. n.f. [: relafche , Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Difmiffion from confinement, fervitude or pain. 

O fatal fearch ! in which the lab’ring mind. 

Still prefs’d with weight of woe, flill hopes to find 
A fhadow of delight, a dream of peace. 

From years of pain, one moment of releafe. Prior. 

2. Relaxation of a penalty. 

3. Remiffion of a claim.. 

The king made -a great feaft, and made a releafe to the 
provinces, and gave gifts. EJlb, ii. 18. 

The king would not have one penny abated, of what had 
been granted by parliament; becaufe it might encourage other 
countries to pray the like releafe or mitigation. Bacon. 

4. Acquittance from a debt figned by the creditor. 
ToRe'legate. V. a. [releguer, Fr. relego, Lat.] Tobanifh; 

to exile. 4 . _ 

Relega'tion. n.f [ relegation , Fr. relegatto, Lat.J r.xue; 

judicial banifhment. 

According to the civil law, the extraordinary punifhment 
of adultery was deportation or relegation. Ayliffe . 

To RFLE'NT. v. n. [ ralentir, Fr.] 

1. To foften ; to grow lefs rigid or hard ; to give. 

In fome houfes, fweetmeats will relent more than in 

others. Bacon, 

' In that foft feafon, when defending fhow’rs 
Call forth the greens, and wake the riling flow’rs; 

When opening buds falute the welcome day, 

And earth relenting feels the genial ray. Pope. 

2. To melt; to grow moift. 

Crows feem to call upon rain, which is but the comtoru 

they feem to receive in the relenting of the air. _ Bacon. 

Salt of tartar, brought to fufion, and placed in a cellar, 
will, in a few minutes, begin to relent , and have its furface 
foftened by the imbibed moifture of the air, wherein it it be 
left long, it will totally be diffolved. ^ P°) e ' 

All nature mourns, the fkies relent in (how rs, 

Hufh’d are the birds, and clos’d the drooping flow’rs ; 

If Delia fmile, the flow’rs begin to fpring, 

The (kies to brighten, and the birds to ftng. ‘ 

2. To grow lefs intenfe. , „ ,• 

I have marked in you a relenting truly, and a 1 £ „ 
the main career, you had fo notably begun, an 

workmen let glafs cool by degrees in fiich T(h!Zf to 
fire, as they call their nealmg heats, left it Bocks. 

pieces by a violent fucceedmg of air. 
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, To foften in temper ; to grow tender S to feel compalfion. 


Can you behold 


~T ; V. nr , relent ? Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Mv tears, and not once reuni. 

I’ll not be made a foft and dull-ey o -ool. 

To Drake the head, relent, and y e nke. 

To Cbriftian mterceflors. Matcjp. era, j 

Undoubtedly he will Ment, and turn Milton. 

From his difplealure. 

He fung, and hell confented 

To hear the poet’s pray’r; 

Stern Profperine relented , p 

And gave him back the lair. 

To ReleTt. v. a. 
t To fiacken ; to remit. Obsolete. 

Apace he (hot, and yet he fled apace* 

And oftentimes he would relent his pace, gv 

That him his foe more fiercely flroukl purfue. Fa. §htu . 

2. To foften ; to mollify. Obiolete. 

Air hated earth ’ Spenfer. 

Till love relented their rebellious ire. / J 

Rfif'ntless. adj. [from relent.] 

V Unpitying i unmoved by kindnefs or widanefs. 

For this th’avenging pow’r employs his darts; 

That will perfift, relentlefs in his ire 

Till the fair (lave be render’d to her fire. Dryden. 

Why fhould the weeping hero now . 

Relentlefs to their wifhes prove. 1 rim * 

2 . In Mild, it perhaps fignifies unrem.tted; intenfcly fixed upon 

difquieting obje£ls. _ 

Only in deftroying, I find eafe , n . r /? 

To my relentlefs thoughts. Milton s Pa?. LoJK 

REfLEVANT, adj. [French.] Relieving. DUU 

Releva'tion. n.f [relevatio, Lat.] A raffing or lifting up. 
Reliance, n.f [from rely.] Truft 5 dependance; confi¬ 
dence ; repofe of mind. With on before the objet. of truft. 
His days and times are paft. 

And mv reliance on his fracled dates 

Has fmit my credit. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

That pellucid gelatinous fubffance, which he pitches upon 
with fo great reliance and pofitivenefs, is chiefly of animal 

Woodward. 

conintution. _ , , , . . 

He fecured and encreafed his profpenty, by an hum Die be¬ 
haviour towards God, and a dutiful reliance on his provi- 
j ence Aiterbury s Sermons. 

They afforded a fufficient convidlion of this truth, and a 
firm reliance on the promifes contained in it. Rogers. 

Refignation in death, and reliance on the divine mercies, 
give comfort to the friends of the dying. _ Clarijfa. 

b Misfortunes often reduce us to a better reliance , than that 
we have been accuftomed to fix upon. Clarijfa. 

RE'LICK. n.f. [reliquia, Lat. relique, Fr.] 
i That which remains ; that which is left after the lofs or de¬ 
cay of the reft. It is generally ufed in the plural. 

Up dreary dame of darknefs queen, 

Go [rather up the rcliques of thy race, 

Or elfe go them avenge. Fairy ffhieen, b. i. 

Shall we go fee the relicks of this town. Shakefp. 

The fragments, feraps, the bits and greafy reliques 
Of her o’ereaten faith are bound to Diomede. Shakefp. 

Nor death itfelf can wholly wafh their ftains. 

But long contradled filth ev’n in the foul remains ; 

O , 

The relicks of inveterate vice they wear. 

And fpots of fin. Dryden’s JEneis. 

2. It is often taken for the body deferted by the foul. 

What needs my Shakeipeare for his honour’d bones. 

The labour of an age in piled (tones ; 

Or that his hallow’d reliques fhould be hid 

Under a ftar-ypointed pyramid. Milton. 

In peace, ye (hades of our great grandfires, reft; 
Eternal fpring, and rifing flow’rs adorn 
The relicks of each venerable urn. Dryden. 

Shall our relicks fecond birth receive ? 

Sleep we to wake, and only die to live ? Prior. 

Thy relicks , Rowe, to this fair (hrine we truft. 

And (acred place by Dryden’s awful duff:; 

Beneath a rude and namelefs (tone he lies, 

To wdiich thy tomb (hall guide enquiring eyes. Pope. 
3 That which is kept in memory of another, with a kind of 
religious veneration. 

Cowls flutter’d into rags, then reliques leaves 
The fport of winds. Milton. 

This church is very rich in relicks ; among the reft, they 
(how a fragment of Thomas a Becket, as indeed there are 
very few treafuries of relicks in Italy, that have not a tooth or 
a bone of this faint. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy . 

Re'lickly. adv. [from relick. ] In the manner of' relicks. 
Thrifty wench lcrapes kitchen fluff, 

And barreling the droppings and the lnuff 
Of wafting candles, which in thirty year 
Rclickly kept, perhaps buys wedding cheer. Donne. 

Re'lict. n.f. [relift e, old Fr. re lift a, Lat.] A widow; a 
wife defolate by the death of her huiband.- 


R E L 

If the fathers and hulbands were of the houlbold of faith* 
then certainly their r,Ms and children “nnotTefen^ 

thiS hOUQl ° ,d - drafted/ 

Honour’d on earth, and worthy of the love 
Of fuch a fpoufe, as now refides above. ^ 

^Thl F prom{nSf ^figure in ftone or metal j the feeming 

prominence of a picture. . . ■* 

The figures of many ancient coins rife up in a muen mo.^ 

beautiful ^relief than thofe on the modern ; the face (inking 
by degrees in the feveral declenfions of the empire, till about 
Conftantine’s time, it lies almoft even with the furface of the 

Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

Not with fuch majefty, fuch bold relief. 

The forms auguft of kings, or conqu’nng chief, 

E’er (well’d on marble, as in verfe have (hin’d. 

In polifti’d verfe, the manners and the mind. Pope. 

2. The recommendation of any thing, by the interpofition ot 
fomething different. 

3. Alleviation of calamity; mitigation of pain or lorrow. 

Thoughts in my unquiet bread are rifen. 

Tending to fome relief of our extremes. Muter.. 

4. That which frees from pain or forrow. 

So (hould we make our death a glad relief 
From future ftiame. Dryden s Knight s ± a,e. 

Nor dar’d I to prefume, that prefs’d with grief. 

My flight (hould urge you to this dire relief ; . 

Stay, flay your fteps. Dryden s JEneiU 

5. Difmiffion of a fentinel from his poft. 

For this relief, much thanks ; ’tis bitter cold, 

And I am flick at heart. Shakefp . Hamlet. 

6 . [Relevium, law Lat.] Legal remedy of wrongs. _ 
Rei.if/vable. adj. [from relieve .] Capable of relier. 

Neither can they, as to reparation, hold plea of things, 
wherein the party is relievable by com m( ^ n law. Hale. 

To RELIE'VE. [relevo, Lat. relever, Fr.] _ 

1. To recommend by the interpofition of fomething dimmilar. 

As the great lamp of day. 

Through different regions, does his courfe purfue. 

And leaves one world but to revive a new ; 

While, by a pleafing change, the queen of night 
Relieves his luftre with a milder light. Stepney. 

Since the inculcating precept upon precept will prove tire- 
fome, the poet muft not encumber his poem with too much 
bufinefs; but fometimes relieve the fubjeft with a moral re¬ 
flexion. Addifon’s EJfay on the Georgicks. 

2. To fupport; to afiift. 

Parallels, or like relations, alternately relieve each other ; 
when neither will pafs afunder, yet are they plauflible to¬ 
gether. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

3. To eafe pain or forrow* 

4. To fuccour by affiftance. 

From thy growing (lore. 

Now lend affiftance, and relieve the poof; 

A pittance of thy land will fet him free. Dryden. 

5. To let a fentinel at reft, by placing another on his poft. 

Honeft foldier, who hath relieved you ? 

—Bernado has my place, give you good night. Shakefp . 

Relieve the centries that have watch’d all night. Dryden . 

6. To right by law. 

Relie'ver. n.f [from relieve.’] One that relieves. 

Me is the proteXor of his weaknefs, and the reliever of his 
wants. Rogers’s Sermons-. 

RELIE'VO. n.f. [Italian.] The prominence of a figure or 
picture. 

A convex mirrour makes the objects in the middle come 
out from the fuperficies : the painter muft do fo in refpeX of 
the lights and (hadows of his figures, to give them more re¬ 
lievo and more ftrength. Dryden’s Duf efnoy. 

7 o Reli'ght. v. a. [re and light."] To light anew. 

His pow’r can heal me, and relight my eye. 
RELLGION. n. f. [religion, Fr. religjo, Lat.] 

1. Virtue, founded upon reverence of God, and 
of future rewards and punifliments. 

He that is void of fear, may foon be juft. 

And no religion binds men to be traitors. Benj. Johnfon. 

One fpake much of right and wrong. 

Of juftice, of religion , truth and peace 
And judgment from above. Milton. 

If we conffder it as direXed againft God, it is a breach of 
religion ; if as to men, it is an offence againft morality. South. 
By herintorm’d, we bed religion learn, 

Its glorious objeX by her aid dilcern. Blackmre. 

Religion or virtue, in a large fenfe, includes duty to God 
and our neighbour ; but in a proper fenfe, virtue fignifies 
duty towards men, and religion duty to God. Watts. 

A l’yftem of divine faith and worlhip as oppofite to others. 
The image of a brute, adorn’d 
With gay religions, full of pomp and gold. Milton. 

The chriffian religion, rightly underftood, is the deepeft 
and choiceft piece of philefophy that is. More 
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REL 

The doctrine of the gofpel propofes to men fuch glorious 
rewards and fuch terrible punifhments as no religion ever did, 
and gives us far greater affurance of their reality and cer¬ 
tainty than ever the world had. Tillotfon. 

RelFgionist. n.f. [from religion.] A bigot to any religious 
perfuafion. 

The lawfulnefs of taking oaths may be revealed to the 
Quakers, who then will (land upon as good a foot for prefer¬ 
ment as any other fubjedl; under fuch a motly adminiftra- 
tion, what pullings and hawlings, what a zeal and biafs there 
will be in each religionif to advance his own tribe, and de- 
prefs the others. Swift . 

RELFGIOUS. adj. [ religieux , Fr. rcligiofus, Lat.] 

1. Pious ; difpofed to the duties of religion. 

It is a matter of found confequence, that all duties are by 
fo much the better performed, by how much the men are 
more religious , from whofe liabilities the fame proceed. Hook. 

When holy and devout religious chriftians 

Are at their beads, ’tis hard to draw them from thence ; 

So fweet is zealous contemplation ! Sbakefp. 

Their lives 

Religious titled them the fons of God. Milton . 

2. Teaching religion. 

He God doth late and early pray. 

More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 

And entertains the harmlefs day 

With a religious book or friend. JVotton. 

3. Among the Romanifts, bound by the vows of poverty, cha- 
ffcity and obedience. 

Certain fryars and religious men were moved with fome zeal, 
to draw the people to the chriftian faith. Abbot. 

France has vaft numbers of ecclefiafticks, fecular and re¬ 
ligious-. Addifon s State of the War. 

What the proteftants would call a fanatick, is in the Ro¬ 
man church a religious of fuch an order ; as an Englifh mer¬ 
chant in Lifbon, after fome great disappointments in the 
world, refolved to turn capuchin. Addifon. 

4. Exadl; ftridl. 

Reli'giously. adv. [from religions.'] 


Pioufly ; with obedience to the dictates of religion. 


2. 


According to the rites of religion. 

Thefe are their brethren, whom you Goths behold 

Alive and dead, and for their brethren flain 

Religioufy they afk a facrifice. Sbakefp. Titus Andron . 

3. Reverently ; with veneration. 

Doft thou in all thy addreifes to him, come into his pre¬ 
fence with reverence, kneeling and religioufy bowing thyfelf 
before him. Duppa’s Rules to Devotion. 

4. Exactly ; with fbri£b obfervance. 

The privileges, juftly due to the members of the two houfes 
and their attendants, are religioufy to be maintained. Bacon. 

Religiousness, n.f [from religious.] The quality or ftafe 
of being religious. 

To RELINQUISH, v. a. [relinquo, Lat.] 

1. To forfake ; to abandon ; to leave ; to defert. 

The habitation there was utterly relinquijhed. Abbot. 

The Englifh colonies grew poor and weak, though the 
Er.glifh lords grew rich and mighty ; for they placed Irifh 
tenants upon the lands relinquijhed by the Englifh. Davies. 

2. To quit; to releafe ; to give up. 

The ground of God’s foie property in any thing is, 
the return of it made by man to God ; by which act he re- 
linquijhes and delivers back to God all his right to the ufe of 
that thing, which before had been freely granted him by 
G od. South's Sermons. 

3. To forbear ; to depart from. 

In cafe it may be proved, that amongft the number of rites 
and orders common unto both, there are particulars, the ufe 
whereof is utterly unlawful, in regard of fome fpecial bad 
and noifom quality ; there is no doubt but we ought to relin- 
quijh fuch rites and orders, what freedom foever we have to 
retain the other Fill. Hooker , b. w. f. 11. 

Relinquishment, n.f [from relinquijh.] The a< 5 l of for- 
faking. 

Government or ceremonies, or whatfoever it be, which is 
popifh, away with it: this is the thing they require in us, 
the utter relinqui foment of all things popifh. Hooker. 

That natural tendernefs of corifcience, which mull firft 
create in the loul a fenfe of lin, and from thence produce a 
forrow for it, and at length caufe a rclinquifoment of it, is 
took away by a cuflomary repeated courfe of finning. South. 

FETISH. n.J. [from relecher, Fr. to lick again. Minjhew , 

Skinner.] . . 

1. Tafte ; the effedl of any thing on the palate ; it is commonly 

ufed of a pleafing tafte. 

Under fharp, fweet and four, are abundance of immediate 
peculiar relifoes or tafles, which experienced palates can eafily 
difeern. Boyle on Colours. 

Tbefe two bodies, whofe vapours are fo pungent, fpring 
from faltpetre, which betrays upon the tongue no heat nor 
corrofivends, but coldriefs mixed with a lomewhat languid 
reijh retaining to bitternefs. Boyle. 


REL 

Much pleafure we have loft, while we abftaufd 
From this delightlul fruit, nor known till now 
'True relijh , tailing. Mil'- 

Could we fuppofe their rclifocs as different there as h —•' 
yet the manna in heaven fuits every palate. Lo-^ 

Sweet, bitter, four, hanh and fait are all the epithets^' 
have to denominate that numberlefs variety of reLijhes to be 
found diftindt in the different parts of the fame plant. Locke 
2. Tafte ; fmall quantity juft perceptible. 

The kins; becoming; graces ; 




Asjuftice, verity, temp’rance, ftablenefs, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 

I have no relijh of them. Sbakefp. Mach ah 

Liking ; delight in any thing. 

We have fuch a relijh for fa&ion, as to have loft that of 
wit. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Good men after death are diftributed among thefe feveral 
iflands with pleafures of different kinds, fuitable to the relijhcs 
and perfections of thofe fettled in them. Addijon's Spectator 
, Senfe ; power of perceiving excellence ; tafte. 

A man, who has any relijh for fine writing, difeovers new 
beauties, or receives ftronger impreffions from the mafterlv 
ftrokes of a great author every time he perufes him. Addifon 

Some hidden feeds of goodnefs and knowledge give him a 
relifo of fuch reflections, as improve the mind, and make 
the heart better. Addifon's Spectator, N v 2,62. 

The pleafure of the proprietor, to whom things become 
familiar, depends, in a great meafure, upon the relifi cf the 
fpeCtator. Seed's Sermons. 

Delight given by any thing ; the power by which pleafure is 
given. 

Expectation whirls me round ; 

Th’ imaginary relijh is fo fweet, 

-That it enchants my fenfe. Sbakefp. Troilus and Crefida. 

When liberty is gone. 

Life grows infipid, and has loft its relijh. Addijon's Cato. 

Pope. 


Caft ; manner. 


Dry den. 

Sbakefp , 
Hudibras , p. i. 


6. 

It preferves fome relifn of old writing. 

To Re'lish. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To give a tafte to any thing. 

On fmoaking lard they dine ; 

A fav’ry bit that ferv’d to relijh wine. 

2. To tafte ; to have a liking. 

I love the people ; 

Though it do well, I do not relijh well 

Their loud applaufe. 

How will diftenting brethren relijh it ? 

What will malignants fay ? 

Men of nice palates would not relijh Ariftotle, as dreft up 
by the fchoolmen. Baker's Refections on Learning. 

He knows how to prize his advantages, and rclifi the ho¬ 
nours which he enjoys. Atterbury. 

To Re'lish. v. n. 

1. To have a pleafing tafte. 

The ivory feet of tables were carved into the fhape of lions, 
without which, their greateft dainties would not relijh to their 
palates. PLakewill on Providence. 

2. To give pleafure. 

Had I been the finder-out of this fecret, it would not have 
rcUJhcd among my other diferedits. Sbakefp. Winter s Tale; 

3. To have a flavour. 

A theory, which how much foever it may rclifo of wit and 
invention, hath no foundation in nature. Woodward. 

Reli'shable. adj. [from relijh.] Guftable; having a tafte. 

To Reli've. v.n. [re and live. J To revive; to live anew. 

The thing on earth, which is of moft avail. 

Any virtue’s branch and beauty’s bud. 

Reliven not for any good. Spcnjer. 

ToRelo've. v. a. [re and love.] To love in return. 

To own for him fo familiar and levelling an aftedlion as 
love, much more to expect to be reloved by him, were not 
the leaft faucy prefumption man could be guilty of, did not 
his own commandments make it a duty. Boyle. 

Relu'cent. adj. [ relucens , Latin.] Shining; tranfparent; 
pellucid. 

In blighter mazes, the relucent ftream 

Plays o’er the mead. Thomfon s Summer . 

To Rrlu'ct. v. n. [reluCtor, Lat.] To ftruggle again. 

We, with ftudied mixtures, force our relucting appetites, 
and with all the fpells of epicurifm, conjure them up, that we 
may lay them again. Decay cf Piety- 

Reluctance. ) n.f [ reluCtor , Latin.] Unwillingnefs ; re- 

ReluCtancy. 5 pugnance; ftruggle in oppofition. 

A little more weight, added to the lower of the marbles, 
is able to furmount their reluftancy to reparation, notvvith- 
.{landing the fuppofed danger of thereby introducing a 
vacuum. Beyle- 

It favours 

Reluctance againft God, and his juft yoke 

Laid on our necks. 

Bear witnefs, heav’n, with what reluCtancy 

Her haplefs innocence I doom to die. 


Milton . 


Dry den* 

yEneas, 








samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languc 
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nea s, when forced in his own defence to kill Laufus, 

poet (hows compaflionate, and tempering tne fever.ty or 

his looks with a Mnce to the aSion r he has p.ty on to 
beauty and his youth ; and is loth to deitroy fuch a mafter- 
nfece of nature. Dryden ‘ Dufrefry. 

1 How few would be at the pains of acquiring fuch an habit, 
and of conquering all the reluciancies and difficulties that lay 
in the way towards virtue. Atterbury. 

Many hard ftages of difciplme mud he pafs through, beLre 
he can fubdue the reluaances of his corruption. Rogers. 

With great rcluttancy man is perfuaded to acknowledge 

, . % Rogers's Sermons. 

this necellity. * . , 

Relu'ctant. adj. [ reluElans , Lat.] Unwilling; a&ing with 

repugnance. _ 

Reluctant ; but in vain ! a greater pow r 
Now rul’d him. Miltons Paradfe Lcf, b. x. 

Some refug;e in the mufe’s art I found ; 

Reluctant now I touch’d the trembling firing 
BeheftV him, who taught me how to ftng. Tick ell. 

To Relu'ctate. v. n. [relufior, Lat.] To relift ; to ftruggle 

aS In violation of God’s patrimony, the firft facrilege is looked 
on with fome horrour, and men devife colours to delude tneir 
reluctating conferences ; but when they have once made the 
breach, their fcrupulofity foon retires. Decay of Piety. 

Relucta'tion. n.f. [reluCior, Latin.] Repugnance; relii- 

tance. 

The king prevailed with the prince, though not without 
fome reluCiation. _ _ Bacon's Henry Tl\. 

Adam's fin, or the curfe upon it, did not deprive him of 
his rule, but left the creatures to a rebellion or relufiation. Bac. 
To Relu'me. v. a. To light anew ; to rekindle. 

Relume her ancient light, nor kindle new. Pope . 

To Relu'mine. v. a. To light anew. 

Once put out thy light; 

I know not where is that Promethean heat, 

That can thy light relumine. Sbakefp. Othello. 

To RELY', v. n. [re and lye.] To lean upon with confi¬ 
dence ; to put truft in ; to reft upon ; to depend upon. 

Go in thy native innocence ! rely 
On what thou haft of virtue ; fummon all ! 

For God tow’rds thee hath done his part, do thine. Milton. 

Egypt does not on the clouds rely 3 
But to the Nile owes more than to the fky. Waller. 

Thus Solon to Pififtratus reply’d, 

Demanded, on what fuccour he rely'd , 

When with fo few he boldly did engage; 

He faid, he took his courage from his age. Denham. 

Though reafon is not to be relied upon, as univerfally 
fufficient to diredl us what to do ; yet it is generally to be 
relied upon and obeyed, where it tells us what we are not 
to do. South. 

Fear relies upon a natural lov^ of ourfelves, and is com¬ 
plicated with a neceftary defire of our own prefervation. Till. 

Such variety of arguments only diftradl the underftanding 
that relies on them. Locke. 

The pope was become a party in the caufe, and could not 
be relied upon for a decifion. Atterbury. 

Do we find fo much religion in the age, as to rely on the 
general practice for the meafures of our duty ? Rogers. 

No prince can ever rely on the fidelity of that man, who is 
a rebel to his Creator. Rogers. 

To REMAIN, v.n. [remanco, Lat.] 

1. To be left out of a greater quantity or number. 

That that remains , lhall be buried in death. Job xxvii. 15. 
Bake that which ye will bake to-dav ; and that which re~ 
maineth over, lay up until the morning. Ex. xvi. 23. 

2. To continue ; to endure ; to be left. 

He for the time remain'd ftupidly good. Milton. 

If what you have heard, ftiall remain in you, ye {hall con¬ 
tinue in the lbn. ! j 0% n. 24. 

'Fo be left after any event. 

Childlels thou art, childlefs remain. Milton. 

In tne families of the world, there remains not to one 
above another the leaft pretence to inheritance. Locke 

4. Not to be loft. 

Now iomewhat fing, whoieendlefs fouvenance 
Among the fhepherds may for aye remain. Spenfer. 

I was increafed more than all that were before me, alfo my 
wifdom remained with me. Eccluf. ii q 

5. To be left as not comprifed. 

That a father may have fome power over his children, is 
eafily granted ; but that an elder brother has fo over his bre¬ 
thren, remains to be proved. Locke 

To Rem a 1 n. v. a. To await; to be left to. 

Such end had the kid ; for he would weaned be 
Of craft, coloured .with fimplicity; 

And fuch end, pardie, does all them remain 
That of fuch falfers friendfhip fhall be fain. Sbenfer 

With oaken llafF 

PH raife Inch outcries on thy clatter’d iron. 

Which long fnall not withhold me from thy head. 

That in a little time, while breath remains thee, 
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Thou oft ftialt will thyfelf at Gath to boa ft, 

But never fhalt fee Gath. ■ ; t 

If thence he heape, what remains him ids . 

Than unknown dangers. Milter* 

The eafier conqueft now 
Remains thee, aided by this hoft of friends. 

Back on thy foes mofe glorious to return. Milton. 

Remain, n. f [from the verb.y. . 

1. R„elick ; that which is left. Generally ufed in tne plural. 

I arieve with the old, for fo many additional inconvenien- 

cies.^more than their fmall remain of life Teemed defined to 

j „ Pope. 

undergo. - 1 

2. The body left by the foul. 

But fowls obf’cene dilinember’d his remains , 

And dogs had torn him. _ Pope's Odyjfcy. 

Oh would’ft thou fing what heroes Wind for bore, 

Or raife old warriors, whofe ador’d remains , 

In weeping vaults, her hallow’d earth contains. Pope. 

3. Abode ; habitation. Not in ufe. . 

A moft miraculous work in this good king. 

Which, often fince my here remain in England, 

I’ve feen him do. Sbakefp* Macbeth. 

Remainder, adj. [from remain.] Remaining; refufe; left. 

His brain 

Is as dry as the remainder bifket 

After a voyage. Sbakefp. As 1 ou Bike it , 

We turn not back the filks upon the merchant. 

When we have fpoil’d them ; nor the remainder viands 
We do not throw in unrefpedlive place, 

Becaufe we now are full. Sbakefp. Troilus and Creffda. 

Remainder, n.f 

1. What is left. 

The gods protedl you. 

And blefs the good remainders of the court! Sbakefp .. 

A fine is levied to grant a reverfion or remainder , expectant 
upon a leafe that yieldeth no rent. Bacon. 

Mahomet’s crefcent by our feuds encreaft, 

Blafted the Jearn’d remainders of the Eaft. Denham. 

Could bare ingratitude have made any one fo diabolical, 
had not cruelty came in as a fecond to its aftiftance, and 
cleared the villain’s breaft of all remainders of humanity? South. 

There are two reftraints which God hath put upon hu¬ 
man nature, ftiame and fear ; fhame is the weaker, and hath 
place only in thofe in whom there are fome remainders of 
virtue. Tiilotfon* 

What madnefs moves you, matrons, to deftroy 
The laft remainders of unhappy Troy ? Dryder* 

If he, to whom ten talents were committed, has fquan- 
dered away five, he is concerned to make a double improve¬ 
ment of the remainder. Rogers. 

If thefe decodlions be repeated till the water comes off 
clear, the remainder yields no fait. Arbuthnot. 

Of fix millions railed every year for the fervice of the pub- 
lick, one third is intercepted through the feveral fubordina- 
tions of artful men in office, before the remainder is applied 
to the proper ufe. Swift. 

2. The body when the foul is departed ; remains. 

Shew us 

The poor remainder of Andronicus. Sbakefp. 

To Rema'ke. v. a. [re and make.] To make anew. 

That, which fhe owns above her, mull perfedlly remake 
us after the image of our maker. Glanvill's Apology. 

To Rema'nd. v. a. [re and mando 3 Lat ] To fend back ; to 
call back. 

The better fort quitted their freeholds and fled into Eng¬ 
land, and never returned, though many laws were made to 
remand them back. Davies on Ireland. 

Philoxenus, toi defpifing fome dull poetry of Dionyfius, 
was condemned to dig in the quarries ; from whence being 
remanded , at his return Dionyfius produced fome other of his 
verfes, which as foon as Philoxenus had read, he made no 
reply, but, calling to the waiters, faid, carry me again to 
the quarries. Government of the Tongue. 

Remanent, n.f [remanens 3 Lat. ‘remanant 3 old Fr. It is 
now contradled to remnant.] i he part remaining. 

Her majefty bought of his executrix the remanent of the laft 
* e ™° f t. hree years. Bacon. 

K^lVi A RR. n. J. [remarque 3 Fr.] Obfervation ; note ; notice 
taken. 

.He cannot diftinguifh difficult and noble fpeculations from 
trifling and vulgar remarks. Collier on Pride. 

1 o Kema rk. v. a. [? cmarquer 3 Fr.] 

1. To note; to obferve. 

It is eafy to obf?rve what has been remarked , that the 
names of fimple ideas are the leaft liable to miflakes. Locke. 

1 he pris'ner Samfon here I feek. 

—Flis manacles remark him, there he fits. Milton 

2. To diftinguifh ; to point out; to mark. 

R -^ ka * le . ad j. [remarkable, Fr.] Obfervable ; worthy of 

So did Orpheus plainly teach, that the world had begin- 
nmgm tiuie, from the will of the moft high God, who if re- 
mui kable words are thus converted. Ralegh 

J Pis 
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s Tis remarkable , that they 

Talk mod, who have the lead to fay. Prior. 

What we obtain by converfation foon vanifhes, unlefs we 
note down what re?narkables we have found. Watts. 

Re ma / rk able ness. n. f. [from remarkable .] Obfervable- 
nefs ; worthinefs of obfervation. 

They fignify the remarkahlenefs of this punifhment of the 
Jews, as fignal revenge from the crucified Chrid. Hammond. 

Rema'rkably. adv. [from retnarkable .] Obfervably ; in a 
manner worthy of obfervation. 

Chiefly afiur’d. 

Remarkably fo late, of thy fo true. 

So faithful love. Alilton. 

Such parts of thefe writings, as may be remarkably dupid, 
fhould become fubjedls of an occafional criticifm. Watts. 

Rema'ricer. n. f [remarkeur, Fr.] Obferver; one that re¬ 
marks. 

If the remarker would but once try to outfhine the author 
by writing a better book on the fame fubjedf, he would foon 
be convinced of his own infufficiency. Watts. 

Remediable, adj. [from remedy .J Capable of remedy. 

RemeDiate. adj. [from remedy .J Medicinal; adording a 
remedy. Not in ufe. 

All you, unpublifh’d virtues of the earth. 

Spring with my tears ; be aidant and remediate 

In the good man’s didrefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

RemeDiless. adj. [from remedy.] Not admitting remedy 5 
irreparable ; curelefs ; incurable. 

Sad ^Efculapius 

Imprifon’d was in chains remedilefs. Fairy Queen. 

The war, grounded upon this general retnedilefs neceifity, 
may be termed the general, the remedilefs , or the neceflary 
war. Raleigh's EJJays. 

We, by rightful doom remedilefs , 

Were lod in death, till he that dwelt above 

High-thron’d in fecret blifs, for us frail dud 

Emptied his glory. Milton. 

Flatter him it may, as thofe are good at flattering, who 
are good for nothing elfe; but in the mean time, the poor 
man is left under a remedilefs delufion. South. 

RemeDilessness. n. f. [from remedilefs.'] Incurablenefs. 

REME'DY. n. f. [remedium , Lat. remede , Fr.] 

1. A medicine by which any ilnefs is cured. 

The difference between poifons and remedies is eafily known 
by their effects; and common reafon foon diftinguifhes be¬ 
tween virtue and vice. Swift. 

2. Cure of any uneafinefs. 

Here hope began to dawn ; refolv’d to try. 

She fix’d on this her utmod remedy. Dryden. 

O how fhort my interval of woe ! 

Our griefs how fwift, our remedies how flow. Prior. 

3. That which counteradts any evil. 

What may be remedy or cure 

To evils, which our #wn mifdeeds have wrought. Milton. 

Civil government is the proper remedy for the inconve- 
niencies of the date of nature. Locke. 

Attempts have been made for fome remedy againd this 
evil. Swift . 

4. Reparation ; means of repairing any hurt. 

Things, without all remedy , 

Should be without regard. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

In the death of a man there is no remedy . Wijd. ii. 1. 

To RemeDy. v. a. [; remedier , Fr.] 

1. To cure ; to heal. 

Sorry we are, that any good and godly mind fhould be 
grieved with that which is done; but to remedy their grief, 
lieth not fo much in us as in themfelves. Hooker. 

2. To repair or remove mifchief. 

To REME'MBER. v. a. [remembrer, old Fr. remembrare, Ital.] 

I . To bear in mind any thing ; not to forget. 

Rcme?nber not againd us former iniquities. Pf Ixxix. 8. 

2. To recoiled! ; to call to mind. 

He having once feen and remembered me, even from thebe- 
ginning began to be in the rierward. Sidney. 

We are faid to remember any thing, when the idea of it 
arifes in the mind with a confcioufnefs that we have had this 
idea before. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

3. To keep in mind; to have prefent co the attention. 

Remember what I warn thee, fhun to tade; 

And (bun the bitter confequence. Milton. 

This is to be remembered , that it is not poflible now to 
keep a young gentleman from vice by a total ignorance of 
it ; unlefs you will all his life mew him up. Locke. 

4. To bear in mind, with intent of reward or punidiment. 

Cry unto God ; for you diall be remembered of him. Bar . 
He brings them back, 

Rememb'ring mercy and his covenant fworn. Milton . 


To mention ; not to omit. 


A citation ought to be certain, in refped! of the perfon 
cited j for, if fuch certainty be therein omitted, fuch citation 
is invalid, as in many cafes hereafter to be remembered. Ayliffe. 

6. To put in mind ; to force to recoiled! ; to remind. 

His hand and leg commanding without threatning, and ra¬ 
ther remembering than chadifing. Sidney. 


R E 


Joy, being altogether wanting, 

It doth remember me the more of forrow. 


Shakefp. 


on. 


vam. 


Dryden. 
Pope's Odyjfey, 


Thefe petitions, and the anfwer of the common council of 
London, were ample materials for a conference with t] le 
lords, who might be thereby remembered of their diitv. Cloven 
Rememberer, n. f. [from remember.] One who remember'* 
A brave mader to fervants, and a rememberer of the l ea ft 
good office ; for his flock he tranfplarited mod of them im 

plentiful foils. "t Wot ion. 

RemeMbranch, n.f [ remembrance , Fr.] 

1. Retention in memory. 

Though Cloten then but young, time has not worehi m 
From my remembrance. Shakejp. Cymbdine. 

Thee I have heard relating what was done, 

Ere my remembrance. 

Had memory been lod with innocence. 

We had not known the fentence nor th’offence 
’Twas his chief punidiment to keep in dore 
The fad remembrance what he was before. Denh 

Sharp remembrance on the Englifh part. 

And fhame of being match’d by fuch a foe, 

Roufe confcious virtue up in every heart. 

This ever grateful in remembrance bear 
To me thou ow’d, to me the vital air. 

2 . Recollection ; revival of any idea. 

I hate thy beams. 

That bring to my remembrance from what date 
I fell ; how glorious once above thy fphere. Milton . 

Remembrance is when the fame idea recurs, without the 
operation of the like object on the external fenfory, Locke. 

3. Honourable memory. Out of ufe. 

Rofemary and rue keep 
Seeming and favour all the winter long, 

Grace and remembrance be unto you both. Shakejp. 

4. Tranlmiifion of a fad from one to another. 

Titan, 

Among the heavens, th’immortal fad difplay'd. 

Led the rejnembrance of his grief fhould fail, 

And in the condellations wrote his tale. Adelifon. 

5. Account preferved. 

Thofe proceedings and remembrances are in the Tower, 
beginning with the twentieth year of Edward I. Hale. 

6. Memorial. 

But in remembrance of fo brave a deed, 

A tomb and funeral honours I decreed. Dryden. 

7. A token by which any one is kept in the memory. 

I have remembrances of yours, 

That I hdve longed to redeliver. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Keep this rejnembrance for thy Julia’s fake. Shakejp . 

8. Notice of fomething abfent. 

Let your remembrance dill apply to Banquo ; 

Prefent him eminence, both with eye and tongue. Shakefp. 
Reme'mbrancer. n.f. [from remembrance.] 

1. One that reminds ; one that puts in mind. 

Sweet remembrancer ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

A fly knave, the agent for his mader. 

And the remejnbrancer of her, to hold 
The hand fad to her lord. Shakefp. Cymbdine. 

God is prefent in the confciences of good and bad; he is 
there a remejnbrancer to call our adlions to mind, and a. wit- 
nefs to bring them to judgment. Taylor. 

Would I were in my grave ; 

For, living here, you're but my curs'd remembrancers: 

I once was happy. Otwa/s Venice Prcferv'd. 

2. An officer of the exchequer. 

All are digeded into books, and fent to the remembrancer of 
the exchequer, that he make proceffes upon them. Bacon. 
To Reme'rcie. v.a. [remercier, Fr.] To thank, Oblolete. 
Off’ring his fervice and his deared life 
For her defence, againd that carle to fight; 

She him remerejed, as the patron of her life. Sperfer. 

To RE'MIGRATE. v. n. [ re?nigro , Lat.J To remove back 
again. 

Some other ways he propofes to dived fome bodies of their 
borrowed fhapes, and make them remigrate to their fird 
fimplicity. Boyle. 

Remigra'tion. n.f [from ranigrate.] Removal back again. 
The Scots, tranfplanted hither, became acquainted with 
our cudoms, which, by occafional remigrations , became dif- 
fufed in Scotland. Hale. 

To Remi'nd. v. a. [re and mind.] ID put in mind ; to force 
to remember. 

When age itfelf, which will not be defied, fhall begin to 
arred, feize and rejnind us of our mortality by pains and dul • 
nefs of fenfes ; yet then the plealure of the mind fhall be in 


its full vigour. 


South's Senjions. 


1 he brazen figure of the conful, with the ring on his 
finger, reminded me of Juvenal’s majoris pondera gemmae. 

Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 
Remini'scence. n.f [reminifeens , Latin.] Recq'lledtion ; 
recovery c>f ideas. 

I cad about for all circumdances that may revive my me¬ 
mory or reminifence, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
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samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang ; 


REM 

for the other part of memory, called reminifeedee , which 
is the retrieving of a thing at prefent forgot, or but connifed y 
remembered, by fetting the mind to ranfack every little cel 
of the brain ; while it is thus bufied, how accidentally does 
the thill" fought for offer itfelf to the mind ? # ^uth. 

ReminisceDtial. adj. [from reminifcence.] Relating to re- 

mimfcence. ... . ., 131 , 

Would truth difpenfe, we could be content with riato, 

that knowledge were but remembrance, that intelle&ual ac- 

quifition were but reminifeential evocation. Brown . 

Remiss, adj. [j reads , Fr. remiffus , Lat.] 

1. Not vigorous j flack. t . 

The water deferts the faid corpufcles, unlefs it flow forth 
with a precipitate motion; for then it hurries them out along 
with it, till its motion becomes more languid and remifs. 

Woodward's Natural Hi/lory. 

2. Not cafeful; flothful. 

Mad ire and wrathful fury makes me Weep, 

That thus we die, while remifs traitors fleep. Shakefp. 
If when by God’s grace we have conquered the fird diffi¬ 
culties of religion, we grow carelefs and remifs^ and negleiff 
our guard, God’s fpiritwill not always drive with us. Tillotf 
Your candour, in pardoning my errors, may make me more 
remifs in cor reefing them. Dryden. 

3. Not intenfe. 

Thefe nervous, bold, thofe languid and remifs ; 

Here cold falutes, but there a lover’s kifs. Rofcominon. 

Remissible, adj . [from remit.] Admitting forgivenefs. 

Remission, n. f. [remiffion^ Fr. remiffio , Lat.] 

1. Abatement; relaxation; moderation. 

Error, mifclaim and forgetfulnefs do now and then be¬ 
come fuitors for fome remijfion of extreme rigour. Bacon. 

2. Ceffation of intenfenefs. 

In September and October thefe difeafes do not abate and 
remit in proportion to the remijfion of the fun’s heat. Woodw. 

This difference of intention and remijfion of the mind in 
thinking, every one has experimented in himfelf. Locke. 

3. In phyfick, remijfion is when a didemper abates, but does 
not go quite off before it returns again. 

4. Releafe. 

Not only an expedition, but the remijfion of a duty or tax, 
were tranfmitted to poderity after this manner. Addifon. 

Another ground of the bifhop’s fears is the remijfwi of the 
fird fruits and tenths. Swift. 

5. Forgivenefs; pardon. 

My pennance is to call Lucetta back. 

And afk remijfion for my folly pad. Shakefp. 

That plea 

With God or man will gain thee no remijfion* Milton. 
Many believe the article of remijfion of fins, but they be¬ 
lieve it without the condition of repentance or the fruits of 
holy life. Tayloj-'s Rule of Living Holy. 

RemF s sly. adv. [from remifs.] 

1. Carelefly ; negligently; without clofe attention. 

How fhould it then be in our power to do it coldy or remifsly? 
fo that our defire being natural, is alfo in that degree of ear- 
nednefs whereunto nothing can be added. ~ Hooker. 

2. Not vigoroufly ; not with ardour or eagernefs ; flackly. 

There was not an equal concurrence in the profecution of 
this matter among the bifhops; fome of them proceeding 
more remifsly in it. _ Clarendon. 

Remi'ssness. n.f. [from remifs.] Carelefsnefs; negligence ; 
coldnefs; want of ardour; inattention. 

Future evils, 

Or new, or by remifsnefs new conceiv’d. 

Are now to have no fucceflive degrees. Shakefp. 

No great offenders ’fcape their dooms ; 

Small praife from lenity and remifsnefs comes. Denham. 
Jack, through the rejnifsnefs of condables, has always 
found means to efcape. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 
The great concern of God for our falvation, is fo far from 

an argument of remifsnefs in us, that it ought to excite our 

utmod care. o 

rp oftv/tt/t- r • t Rogers s Sermons. 

I o KhMI I. v.a. [ remitto , Lat.] 

1. To relax ; to make lefs intenfe. 

So willingly doth God remit his ire. Milton. 

Our fupreme foe may much remit 
His anger; and perhaps thus far remov’d. 

Not mind us not offending, fatisfy’d 

Wth what is punifo’d. ° m 

2. 1 o forgive a punifhment. 

W‘th %>pliant pra y’rs their pow’rs appeafe ; 

1 he foft Napsean race will foon repent 
Their anger, and remit the punifhment. Drvden 

The magiftrate can often, where the publick good demands 
not the execution of the law, remit the punifhment of crimi- 

ftif A nCe$ a by hl$ OW " authorit y> yet cannot remit the 
fatisfadion due to any private man. t nrh? 

3 - [ Remettre , Fr.] To pardon a fault. 

At my lovely Tamora’s intreats, 

I do remit thefe young men’s heinous faults. Shakefp ; 


REM 

Whole foever fins ye re?hit, they are remitted unto' them ; 
and whofe foever fins ye retain; they are retained. Jo. xx. 23. 

4. To give up ; to refign. 

In grievous and inhuman crimes, offenders fhould be re¬ 
mitted to their prince to be punifhed in the place where they 
have offended. , HayUiarit 

Th’ ^Egyptian crown I to your hands remit ; 

And, with it, take his heart who oders it. Dryden* 

Heaven thinks fit 

Thee to thy former fury to remit. Dryden's Tyrant Love „ 

5. [Remettre^ Fr.J To defer; to refer. 

The bifhop had certain proud indrufiions in the front, 
though there were a pliant claufe at the foot, that remitted all 
to the bifhop’s diferetion. Bacon's Henry VII. 

I remit me to themfelves, and challenge their natural inge¬ 
nuity to fay, whether they have not fometimes fuch fliiverings 
within them. Government of the Tongue . 

6. To put again in cudody. 

This bold return with feeming patience heard; 

The pris’ner was remitted to the guard. Dryden. 

7. To fend money to a didant place. 

They obliged themfelves to remit after the rate of twelve 
hundred thoufand pounds derling per annum, divided into fo 
many monthly payments* Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

8. To redore. Not in ufe. 

The archbifhop was retained prifoner, but after a fhort 
time re?nitted to his liberty. Hayward \ 

To RemiD v. n, 

1. To flacken ; to grow lefs intenfe. 

When our paffions re?nit, the vehemence of our fpeech 
re?nits too. * Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

2. To abate by growing lefs eager. 

As, by degrees, they remitted of their indudry, loathed 
their bufinefs, and gave way to their pleafures, they let fall 
thofe generous principles, which had raifed them to worthy- 
thoughts. South's Sermonsi 

3. In phyfick, to grow by intervals lefs violent, though not 
wholly intermitting. 

Remi'tment. n.f [from remit.] The a£t of remitting to 
cudody. 

Remittance; n. f [from remit.] 

i* The acl of paying money at a didant place. 

2. Sum fent to a didant place. 

A compact among private perfons furnifhed out the feveral 
remittances. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Remitter, n.f [remettre, Fr.J In common law, a reditu- 
tion of one that hath two titles to lands or tenements, and 
is feized of them by his latter title, unto his title that is more 
ancient, in cafe where the latter is defe&ive. CoweL 

You faid, if I return’d next fize in Lent, 

I fhould be in remitter of your grace ; 

In th’ interim my letters fhould take place 
^ Of affidavits. Donne, 

ReMnant. n.f. [corrupted from remanent.] Refidue; chat 
which is left; that which remains. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king ! 

Thou bloodlefs remnant of that royal blood, 

Be’t lawful that I invocate thy ghod ? Shakefp. Rich. IIL 
Bear me hence 

From forth the noife and rumour of the field, 

Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts. Shakefp. 
About his fhelves 

Remnants of packthread and old cakes of rofes 
Were thinly fcatter’d. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliett 

I was entreated to get them fome refpite and breathing by 
a ceffation, without which they faw no probability to preferve 
the remnant that had yet efcaped. King Charles. 

Their Andes are far higher than thofe with us ; whereby it 
feems that the remnants of the generation of men were in 
fuch a deluge faved. Bacon, 

The remnant of my tale is of a length 
To tire your patience. Dry den's Knight's Tale „ 

A feeble army and an empty fenate, 

Remnants of mighty battles fought in vain. Addifon. 

See the poor rejnnants of thefe flighted hairs ! 

My hands fhall rend what e’en thy rapine fpares. Pope. 
The frequent ufe of the latter was a remnant of po¬ 
pery, which never admitted feripture in the vulgar tongue. 

ReMnant adj. [corruptly formed from remanent.] Return¬ 
ing ; yet left. 

It bid her feel 

No future pain for me ; but indant wed 
A lover.more proportion’d to her bed; 

And quiet dedicate her remnant life 

To the juft duties of an humble wife. Prior 

Remolten, part, [from remelt.] Melted ao-aln. 

teri^r^ g0 ? d , t0 ■“? *? glafs works = wbetber the crude ma- 

u Wlth glal ? alread y made and remolten, do not 
facilitate the making of glafs with lefs heat. Bacon< 
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ReMo'KstAAnCe. n. f. [r'emonJbance,F'i. from remonflrate.] 

1. Show; difcovery. Not in ufe. 

You may marvel, why I would not rather 
Make rafh remonjlrance of my hidden power. 

Than let him be fo loft. Sbakefp. Meaf for Meaf. 

2. Strong reprefentation. 

The fame God, which revealeth it to them, would alfo 
give them power of confirming it unto others, either with 
miraculous operation, or with ftrong and invincible remon- 
flranee of found reafon. Hooker , b. v./. 10. 

A large family of daughters have drawn up a remonjlrance , 
in which they fet forth, that their father, having refufed to 
take in the Spectator, they offered to ’bate him the article of 
bread and butter in the tea-table. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Importunate paflions furround the man, and will not fufter 
him to attend to the reinonjlrances of juftice. Rovers . 

To REMO'NS 1 RATE, v . n. [remonflro , Lat. remonjirer , 
Fr.] To make a ftrong reprefentation; to (how reafons on 
any fide in ftrong terms. 

RE'MORA. n. f [Latin.] 

1. A let or obftacle. 

2. A fifh or a kind of worm that fticks to fhips, and retards 
their pdfiage through the water. 

Of fifties you fhall find in arms the whale, herring, roach 
and remora. Peach am on Blazoning. 

The remora is about three quarters of a yard long; his 
body before three inches and a half over, thence tapering to 
the tail end ; his mouth two inches and a half over; his 
chops ending angularly ; the nether a little broader; and 
produced forward near an inch ; his lips rough with a great 
number of little prickles. Grew. 

To Remo'rate. v . a. [ remoror , Latin.] To hinder; to 

dela y- Dit 7 . 

REMO'RSE. n. f. [ remorfus, Lat.] 

1. Pain of guilt 

Not that he believed they could be reftrained from that 
impious act by any remorfe of confcience, or that they had 
not wickednefs enough to defign and execute it. Clarendon. 

2. Tendernefs ; pity; fympathetick forrow. 

Many little efteem of their own lives, yet, for remorfe of 
their wives and children, would be withheld. Spenfer. 

Shylock, thou lead’ft this fafhion of thy malice 
To the laft hour of a£t; and then ’tis thought. 

Thou’It fhew thy mercy and remorfe more ftrange, 

Thanis thy ftrange apparent cruelty. Sbakefp. Mer. ofVen. 
The rogues flighted me into the river, with as little remorfe 
as they would have drowned a bitch’s blind puppies. Sbakefp . 

Curfe on th’ unpard’ning prince, whom tears can draw 
To no remorfe ; who rules by lion’s law. Dryden. 

Remo'rseful. adj. [remorfe an& full.] Tender; compafiionate. 

O Eglamour, think not I flatter. 

Valiant and wife, remorfeful , well accomplifti’d, Sbakefp . 

Love, that comes too late, 

Like a remorfeful pardon flowly carried. 

To the great fender turns a fowre offence* Sbakefp. 

The gaudy, blabbing, and remorfeful day 
Is crept into the bolom of the fea. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

Remo'rseless. adj. [from remorfe.] Unpitying; cruel; favage. 

Where were the nymphs, when the remorfelefs deep 
Clos’d o’er the head of your lov’d Lycidas. Milton. 

O the inexpreflible horrour that will feize upon a flnner, 
■when he ftands arraigned at the bar of divine juftice ! when 
he fhall fee his accufer, his judge* the witneffes, all his re¬ 
morfelefs adverfaries. South’s Sermons. 

REM.O'TE. adj. [ remotus , Lat.] 

1. Diftant; not immediate. 

In this narrow fcantling of capacity, it is not all remote and 
even apparent good that affeefts us. Locke. 

2. Diftant ; not at hand. 

3. Removed far off; placed not near. 

Wherever the mind places itfelf by any thought, either 
amongff, or remote from all bodies, it can, in this uniform 




idea of fpace, no where find any bounds. Locke. 2 

In quiet Ihades, content with rural fports. 

Give me a life, re?note from guilty courts. Granville* 

4. Foreign. 

5. Diftant; not clofely connected. 

An unadvifed tranliliency from the effect to the remotcjl 
caufe. Glanvill. 

Syllogifm ferves not to furnifh the mind with intermediate 
ideas, that fhew the connection of remote ones. Locke. 

6. Alien ; not agreeing. 

All thefe propofttions, how remote foever from reafon, are 
fo facred, that men will fooner part with their lives, than 
fuffer themfelves to doubt of them. Locke. 

7. Abftracled. 

Remo'tely. adv. [from re?note.] Not nearly ; at a diftance. 

It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was thinly inha¬ 
bited, at leaft not re?notely planted before the flood. Brown. 

Two lines in Mezentius and Laufus are indeed remotely al¬ 
lied to Virgil’s fenfe, but too like the tendernefs of Ovid, Dry. 
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While the fainting Dutch resnotely fire 
In the firft front amidft a flaughter’d pile. 

High on the mound he dy’d. Smith 

Remo'teness. n.f [from remote.] State of beincr * 
diltance ; not nearneis. * 

The joys of heaven are like the ftars, which by reafon of 
our remotenefs appear extremely little. , 

Titian employed brown and earthly colours upon the fore¬ 
part, and has relerved his greater light for remotencjfes and the 
back part of his landlchapes. ~ Dryden 

If the greateft part of bodies efeape our notice by their rel 
motenefs , others are no lefs concealed by their minutenefs. Locke 
His obfeurities generally arife from the re?notenefs of the 
cuftoms, perlons and things he alludes to. Addifon 

Remo^tion. n.f [from remotus, Lat.] The a£l of remov- 
g ; the ftate of being removed to diftance. 

All this fafety were remotion , and thy defence abfence. Sba. 

This adt perfuades me, 

’Tis the remotion of the duke and her. Sbakefp. 

The confequent ftri&ly taken, may be a fallacious illa¬ 
tion, in reference to antecedency or confequence ; as to con¬ 
clude from the pofttion of the antecedent unto the pofition of 
the confequent, or from the remotion of the confequent to 
the remotion of the antecedent. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

RemoVable. adj. [from remove.] Such as may be removed. 
The Irifh bifhops have their clergy in fuch fubje&ion, that 
they dare not complain of them ; for knowing their own in¬ 
capacity, and that they are therefore removeable at their bi- 
Ihop’s will, yield what pleafeth him. Spenfer. 

In fuch a chapel, fuch curate is removeable at the plealure 
of the redlor of the mother church. Aylijfe’s Parergcn. 

RemoVal. n.f [from remove.] 

1. The a£l of putting out of any place. 

By which removal of one extremity with another, the 
world, feeking to procure a remedy, hath purchafed a mere 
exchange of the evil before felt. Hooker. 

2. The a£l of putting away. 

The removal of fuch a difeafe is not to be attempted by 
a&ive remedies, no more than a thorn in the fiefh is to be 
taken away by violence. Arbuthmt . 

3. Difmiflion from a poft. 

If the removal of thefe perfons from their pofts has pro¬ 
duced fuch popular commotions, the continuance of them 
might have produced fomething more fatal. Addifon. 

Whether his removal was caufed by his own fears or other 
men’s artifices, fuppofing the throne to be vacant, the body 
of the people was left at liberty to chufe what form of go¬ 
vernment they pleafed. Swift. 

4. The ftate of being removed. 

The fitting ftill of a paralytick, whilft he prefers it to a 
removal , is voluntary. Locke. 

To REMOVE. v. a. [removeo , Lat. remuer , Fr.] 

I. To put from its place ; to take or put away. 

Good God remove 

The means that makes us ftrangers ! Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
He removeth away the fpeech of the trufty, and taketh 
away the underftanding of the aged. Job xii. 20. 

Remove thy ftroke away from me; I am confumed by the 
blow. Pfalm xxxix. 13. 

So would he have removed thee out of the ftraight into a 
broad place. ... J ob xxxvi. 

He longer in this paradife to dwell 
Permits not; to remove thee I am come. 

And fend thee from the garden forth to till 
The ground. Milton's Paradife Loji, b. xi. 

Whether he will remove his contemplation from one idea 
to another, is many times in his choice. Locke. 

You, who fill the blifsful feats above ! 

Let kings no more with gentle mercy fway. 

But every monarch be the fcourge of God, 

If from your thoughts Ulyffes you remove , 

Who rul’d his fubjedls with a father’s love. Pope’s Odyffey. 
To place at a diftance. 

They are farther removed from a title to be innate, and the 
doubt of their being native impreffons on the mind, is 
ftronger againft thefe moral principles than the other. Locke. 

To Remo've. v. n. 

1. To change place. 

2. To go from one place to another. 

A fhort exile muft for fhow precede ; 

The term expir’d, from Candia they remove , 

And happy each at home enjoys his love. 

How oft from pomp and ftate did I remove 
To feed defpair. 

Remo've. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Change of place. 

2. Sufceptibility of being removed. Notinufe. 

What is early received in any confiderable ftrength of im~ 
prefs, grows into our tender natures; and therefore is of diffi¬ 
cult remove , Glanvill’s Scepj* 
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Tranflation of one to the place of another* 

Rofaline, this favour thou fhalt wear; 

Hold, take you this,, my fweet, and give me thine, 

So fliall Biron take me for Rofaline : 

And change your favours too ; fo fhall your loves 
Woo contrary deceiv’d by thefe removes. Sbakefp. 

State of being removed. 

This place fhould be both fchool and univerfity, not need- 
ino- a remove .to any other houfe of fcholarfhip. Milton. 

Ifte that confiders how little our conftitution can bear a 
remove into parts of this air, not much higher than that we 
breathe in, will be fatisfied, that the allwife architedl has 
fuited our organs, and the bodies that are to effedt them, one 
to another. Locke. 

5. Adt of moving a chefman or draught. 

6. Departure; adt of going away. 

So look’d Aftrea, her remove defign’d. 

On thofe diftreffed friends fhe left behind. Waller. 

7. The adt of changing place. 

Let him, upon his removes from one place to another, pro¬ 
cure recommendation to fome perfon of quality reflding in 
the place whither he removeth. Bacon’s Effays. 

8. A flop in the fcale of gradation. 

In all the vifible corporeal world, quite down from us, the 
defeent is by eafy fteps, and a continued feries of things, that 
in each remove differ very little one from the other. Locke. 

A freeholder is but one remove from a legiflator, and ought 
to ftand up in the defence of thofe laws. Addifon. 

9. A fmall diftance. 

The fierceft contentions of men are between creatures equal 
in nature, and capable, by the greateft diftindlion of circum- 
ftances, of but a very fmall remove one from another. Rogers. 

10. Adi of putting a horfe’s flioes upon different feet. 

His horfe wanted two removes , your horfe wanted nails. Sw. 
Remo'ved. particip. adj. [from remove.] Remote ; feparate 
from others. 

Your accent is fomething finer, than you could purchafe in 
fo removed a dwelling* Sbakefp. As You Like it. 

Remo'vedness, n.f [from removed.] The ftate of being 
removed; remotenefs. 

I have eyes under my fervice, which look upon his re - 
movednefs. Sbakefp. 

Remo'ver. n.f [from remove.] One that removes. 

The miflayer of a merftone is to blame; but the unjuft 
judge is the capital remover of landmarks, when he defineth 
amifs. . Bacon. 

Hafty fortune maketh an enterprifer and remover , but the 
exercifed fortune maketh the able man. Bacon , 

To Remou'nt. v. n. [remonter , Fr.] To mount again. 

Stout Cymon fcon remounts , and cleft in two 
His rival’s head. Diyden. 

The reft remounts with the afeending vapours, or is waftied 
down into rivers, and tranfmitted into the fea. Woodward. 

Remu'nerable. adj. [from remunerate.] Rewardable. 

To REMUNERATE. v. a. [; remunero , Lat. remunerer 
To reward ; to repay ; to requite ; to recompenfe. 

Is fhe not then beholden to the man. 

That brought her for this high good turn fo far ? 

Yes ; and will nobly remunerate. Sbakefp. Titus Andron. 
Money the king thought not fit to demand, becaufe he had 
received fatisfa&ion in matters of fo great importance ; and 
becaufe he could not remunerate them with any general* par¬ 
don, being prevented therein by the coronation pardon. Bacon. 

In another parable, he reprelents the great condefeenfions * 
wherewith the Lord fhall remunerate the faithful fervant. Boyle. 
Remuneration, n.f. [ remuneration , Fr. remuneration Lat.] 
Reward ; requital; recompenfe ; repayment. 

. Bear this fignificant to the country maid, Jaquenetta ; there 

is remuneration ; for thebeft ward of mine honour is reward- 

mg my dependants. . Shaiefp. Love’s Labour Loft. 

He begets a fecurity of himfelf, and a carelefs eye on the 

lait remunerations. Brrmw\ Vi.lrrA z? 

. . -Drown s r utgar Errours. 

A collation is a donation of fome vacant benefice in the 

church, efpecially when luch donation is freely .beftowed 

without any profpedl of an evil remuneration. * AvlifFe 

.v t m u nera'tive. adj. [from remunerate.] Exercifed in sivino- 
rewards. 6 lVA1J & 

The knowledge of particular adions feems requifite to the 
• a ainment of tnat great end of God, in the manifeftation of 
his punitive and remunerative juftice. d / 

To Remu'rmur. v.a. [re and murmur. ] To utter baclfin 
murmurs ; to repeat in lowhoarle founds. 

Her fate is whifper’d by the gentle breeze 

And told in fighs to all the trembling trees / 

The trembling trees, in ev’ry plain and wood. 

Her fate remurmur to the iilver flood. p . 

I o Remurmur, v.n. [reinurmuro. Lat ] To murmur V-Mv' 
to echo alow hoaifc found. 1 J to murmur back $ 

Her fellow nymphs the mountains tear 
With loud laments, and break the yielding 
I , realms of Mars rmurmur'd all around. 

And echoes to th’ Athenian lhoars rebound. 


Fr] 


air 


Drydt 


en. 


REN 

His untimely fate, th’ Angitian woocte 
In fighs rejnurmur’d to the Fucine floods. Dryden. 

Rena'rd. n.f. [renardn a fox, Fr.] The nanie of fox in 
fable. 

Before the break of day, 

Renard through the hedge had made his way. Drydenc 
Renascent, adj. [; renafcens , Lat.] Produced agaiii; rifing 
again into being. 

Rena'scxble. adj. [ rendfeory Lat.] Poffible to be produced 
again. 

To RenaVigate. [re and navigate.] To fail again. 
Rencou'nter. n.f [rencontre, Fr.] 

1. Clafti; collifion. 

You may as well expedl two bowls fhould grow fenfible by 
rubbing, as that the rencounter of any bodies fhould awaken 
them into perception. Collier . 

2. Perfonal oppofltion. 

Virgil’s friends thought fit to alter a line in Venus’s fpeech, 
that has a relation to the rencounter . Addifon 0 

So when the trumpet founding gives the fign, 

The juftling chiefs in rude rencounter join: 

So meet, and fo renew the dextrous fight; 

Their clattering arms wfifh the fierce fhock refound. Gran. 
3; Loofe or cafual engagement. 

The confederates fhould turn to their advantage their appa¬ 
rent odds in men and horfe ; and by that means out-number 
the enemy in all rencounters and engagements, Addifon * 

4. Sudden combat without premeditation. 

To Ren co u / nter. v. n..] rencontrer , Fr.] 

I* To clafh ; to collide. 

2. To meet an enemy unexpectedly. 

3. To fkirmifh with another. 

4. To fight hand to hand. 

To REND. v. a . pret. andpret. pajf. rent, [jienban; Saxon.] 
To tear with violence ; to lacerate. 

Will you hence 

Before the tag return, whofe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o’erbear 
What they are ufed to bear. Sbakefp. Coriolanusi 

He rent a lion as he would have rent a kid, and he had no- 
thing in his hand. Jud. xiv. 4. 

I will not rend away all the kingdom, but give one tribe to 

th y £o f' - ~ l Kings xl 13; 

By the thund’rer’s ftroke it from th’ root is rent , 

So fure the blows, which from high heaven are fent* Cowley , 
What you command me to relate. 

Renews the fad remembrance of our fate. 

An empire from its old foundations rent . Drvd^n ■ 

Look round to fee 

The lurking gold upon the fatal tree; 

Then rend ,t off Dryden'e Mneh. 

n . Z n P x as much reafon to fay, when any monarchy was 
aheied to pieces, and divided amongft revolted fubie&s, 
t at God was careful to preferve monarchical power, bv 
rending a fettled empire into a multitude of little govern- 

lllCB tS • j~^ j 

When its way th’ impetuous paflion found, 

1 rend my trefles, and my breaft I wound. Po*e. 

Eiom cloud to cloud the rending lightnings rao- e . ThomF 

R E «*. ». / [from rend. ] One that °rends ? a te = a er ' 

To Re'nder. v. a. [ rendre, Fr.] 

1. To return ; to pay back. 

Thevthaf 1 r ‘ ndtr Tl° tHe L ° rd for a11 his benefits - PA 

They that render evil for good are adverfaries. PL xxxviii. 
ill ye render me a recompenfe ? 7 oe i 

fee^here Sid 0 th"' 0 fU -“T ftate ° f bIifs or m ‘ fe T, and 

2. To reftore; to give back. Code. 

Hither the feas at Rated times refort. 

And move the loaden vefTels into port: 

J hen with a gentle ebb retire again, 

3. to " 4 $.“ S c "*° “ 

'“4 ta b . 

4- To mveft with qualities; to make. XX '" - l6 ‘ 

Becaufe the nature of man carries him nut 1 oxv 
no wonder it the fame nature renders him felicitous abom the 

T South s Sermons. 

r, r Love 

<~an anfwer love, and render blifs fecure 
5. 1 o reprefent ; to exhibit. 

And 1 ? ar a-a im f ? eak ° f t,lat fame brother, 

Th d , h r f render him the moft unnatural 
-*• bv d mongft men. 
o. To tranflate. 


Thomfon. 


Sbakefp, h 

Render it in the Englifh a circle • hm- v 
dered a fphere. n 3 ^ ut ^ iS ^ore truly 

He has a clearer idea of ftrRil an /Vj/i °f t£>e 

«htnX'. bal> which ar? the — SatSS 

Locke. 
He 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language London, 1755 the warnock library Octavo 
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REN 


He ufes only a prudent diflimulation ; the word we may al- 
moft literally render matter of a great prefence of mind. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyffey% 
l j. To furrender ; to yield ; to give up. 

I will call him to fo ftridt account. 

That he (hall render every glory up, 

Or I will tear the reck’ning from his heart. Shakefp ; 

My rendering my perfon to them, may engage their affec¬ 
tions to me. King Charles. 

One, with whom he ufed to advife, propofed to him to 
render himfelf upon conditions to the earl of Ettex. Clarendon , 
Would he render up Hermione, 

And keep Aftyanax, I fhould be bleft! A. Philips. 

8. To offer ; to give to be ufed* 

Logick renders its daily fervice to wifdom and virtue. Watts. 
Re'nder. n.f. [from the verb.] Surrender. 

Newnefs 

Of Cloten’s death, we being not known, nor mutter’d 
Among the bands, may drive us to a render. Shakefp; 

Rendezvous, n. f. [rendez vous , Fr.] 
i. Affembly ; meeting appointed. 


fication, as was fufffeient evidence of the truth of what wa§ 

revealed. _ Forbes; 

Reni'tencV. n.f. [from renitent.] That refiftance in folid- 
bodies, when they prefs upon, or are impelled one againft 
another, or the refiftance that a body makes on account of 

weight. Quincy, 

RENETENT. ad]. [renitens , Lat.] A&ing againft any i m i 
pulfe by elaftick power. 

By an inflation of the mufcles, they become foft^ and yet 
renitent , like fo many pillows, diftipating the force of th# 
preflure, and fo taking away the fenfe of pain. 

Re'nnet. n.f See Runnet. 

A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, as milk with 
rennet is turned. Flayer on the Humours. 

Re'nnet. \ n.f [properly reinette, a little queen.] A kind 
Rene'ting. 3 of apple. 

A golden rennet is a very pleafant and fair fruit, of a yel¬ 
low flufh, and the beft of bearers for all forts of foil; 0 f 
which there are two forts, the large fort and the fmall. Mart. 

Ripe pulpy apples, as pippins and rennetings , are of a 
fyrupy tenacious nature. Mortimer s Hufbandn;. 


A commander of many fhips fhould rather keep his fleet To RE/NOVA IE. v. a. [renovo, Lat.j I o renew; tore 


where 

Addifon. 


together, than have it fevered far afunder ; for the attendance 
of meeting them again at the next rendezvous would confume 
time and vidtual. Raleigh's Apology. 

2. A fign that draws men together. 

The philofophers-ftone and a holy war are but the rendez¬ 
vous of cracked brains, that wear their feather in their head 
inftead of their hat. Bacon. 

3. Place appointed for affembly. 

The king appointed his whole army to be drawn together 
to a rendezvous at Marlborough. Clarendon. 

This was the general rendezvous which they all got to, 
and, mingling more and more with that oily liquor, they 
fucked it all up. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

To RendeZvous. v. n. [from the noun.] To meet at a place 
appointed. 

Rendition, n.f. [from render.] Surrendering; the a£l of 
yielding. 

Renega'do! \”'f’ Spanifhj remgat, Fr.] 

1. One that apoftatifes from the faith ; an apoftate. 

There lived a French renegado in the fame place, 
the Caftilian and his wife were kept prifoners. 

2. One who deferts to the enemy ; a revolter. 

Some ftraggling foldiers might prove renegadoes , but they 
would not revolt in troops. Decay of Piety. 

If the Roman government fubfifted now, they would have 
had renegade feamen and fhipwrights enough. Arhuthnot. 

To Rene' ge. v. a. [renego, Lat. renier , Fr.] To difown. 

His captain’s heart. 

Which, in the feuffles of great fights, hath burft 

The buckles on his breaft, reneges all temper. Shakefp. 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh every paftion, 

Renege , affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their matters. Shakefp. 

The defign of this war is to make me renege my confidence 
and thy truth. King Charles. 

To RENE / W. v. a. [re and new ; renova , Lat.] 

1. To renovate; to reftore the former ftate. 

In fuch a night 

S—/ 

Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs. 

That did renew old iEfon. Sbakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
It is impoffible for thofe that were once enlightened—if 
they fhall fall away to renew them again unto repentance. 

Hebrews vi. 6. 

Let us go to Gilgal, and renew the kingdom there. 1 Sam. 

Renew'd to life, that {he might daily die, 

I daily doom’d to follow. Dryden's Theo. and Honor . 

2. To repeat; to put again in a£l. 

Thy famous grandfather 
Doth live again in thee ; long may’ft thou live, 

To bear his image, and renew his glories ! Shakefp. 

The body percuffed hath, by reafon of the percufiion, 
a trepidation wrought in the minute parts, and fo reneweth 
the percuftion of the air. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

The bearded corn enfu’d 

From earth unafk’d, nor was that earth renew'd . Dryden. 

3. To begin again. 

The laft great age, foretold by facred rhymes, 

Renczus its finifh’d courfe, Saturnian times 

Rowl round again. Dryden s Virgil s Pajlorals . 

4. In theology, to make anew ; to transform to new life. 

Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye 
may prove what is that perfect will of God. Rom. xii. 2. 

Renewable, adj. [from renew.] Capable to be renewed. 
The old cuftom upon many eftates is to let for leafes of 
lives, renewable at pleafure. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Renewal, n.f [from renew.] The aa of renewing ; reno¬ 
vation. 

It behoved the deity, perfifting in the purpofe of mercy to 
mankind, to renew that revelation from time to time, and to 
re £tify abufes, with fuch authority for the renewal and re&i- 


{lore to the firft ftate. 

All nature feels the renovating force 
Of winter, only to the thoughtlefs eye 
In ruin feen. Thomfons Winter. 

Renovation, n.f [renovation,Fx. renovatio,Lai.] Renewal; 
the aft of renewing; the ftate of being renewed. 

Sound continueth fome fmall time, which is a renovation , 
and not a continuance; for the body percuffed hath a trepi¬ 
dation wrought in the minute parts, and fo reneweth the per- 
cuflion of the air. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

The kings entered into fpeech of renewing the treaty; 
the king faying, that though king Philip’s perfon were the 
fame, yet his fortunes were railed ; in which cafe a renovation 
of treaty was ufed. Bacon's Henry VII, 

Tofecond life, 

Wak’d in the renovation of the juft, 

Refigns him up, with heav’n and earth renew’d. Milton . 
To RENOUNCE. v. a. [rcnoncer , Fr. renuncio , Lat.] 

1. To difown ; to abnegate. 

From Thebes my birth I own ; and no difgrace 
Can force me to renounce the honour of my race. Dryden . 

2. To quit upon oath. 

This world I do renounce ; and in your fights 
Shake patiently my great affliction off. Shakefp. K, Lear. 

To Renou'nce. v. n. To declare renunciation. The fob 
lowing paflage is a mere Gallicifm : renoncer a ?nonfang. 

On this firm principle I ever flood ; 

He of my fons, who fails to make it good. 

By one rebellious aCt renounces to my blood. Dryden. 

Renou'ncement. n.f. [from renounce.] Act of renouncing; 
renunciation. 

I hold you as a thing enfkied and fainted ; 

By your renouncement , an immortal fpirit. Shakefp. 

RENOWN. n.f. [renommee, Fr.] Fame; celebrity; praife 
widely fpread. 

She 

Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 

Of whom fo often I have heard renown % 

’Tis of more renown 
To make a river, than to build a town. 

Nor envy we 

Thy great renozun , nor grudge thy victory. 

To Reno'wn. v. a. [ renommer , Fr. from the 
make famous. 

Let us fatisfy our eyes 

With the memorials and the things of fame, 

That do renown this city. Shakefp. Twelfth Night 

Soft elocution does thy ftyle renown , 

Gentle or {harp according to thy choice. 

To laugh at follies, or to lafh at vice. 

In folemn ftlence ftand 
Stem tyrants, whom their cruelties renown 9 
And emperors in Parian marble frown. 

A bard, whom pilfer’d paftorals renown , 

Juft writes to make his barrennefs appear. 

RenoVned. particip. adj. [from renown.] Famous 

brated; eminent; famed. _ r 

Thefe were the renowned of the congregation, princes or 
the tribes, heads of thoufands. Niirn. i. 16- 

That thrice renowned and learned French king, finding Pe - 
trarch’s tomb without any infeription, wrote one himfelf; 
faying, fhame it was, that he who fung his miftrefs’s praile 
feven years before her death, fhould twelve years want an 
epitaph. Peacham on Poetry 

The reft were long to tell, though far renowrid. Jldutffl. 
Of all the cities in Romanian lands. 

The chief and moft renown d Ravenna Hands, 

Adorn’d in ancient times with arms and arts. 

Ilva, 

An ifle renown'd for fteel and unexhaufted mines 


Shakefp. 


Waller. 


Dryden. 
noun.] To 


Dryden. 


Addifon. 


Pope. 

ccle- 


Dryde 


n. 


Dryden. 

Rent* 


REP 


Rent, n.f [from rend.] A break ; a laceration. 

Thou Viper 

Haft cancell’d kindred, made a rent in nature; 

And through her holy bowels gnaw’d thy way, 

'Through thy own blood to empire. Dryden. 

He who fees this vaft rent in fo high a rock, how the cou¬ 
nts of one fide exadlly tally with the concave or the 


vex 


other mutt be Satisfied, that it was the effect of an earth- 

1 n 7 . _ Ti - / . 


quake. 


Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 


To r R:- NT. v. a. [rather to rend.] To tear ; to lacerate. ^ 

A time to rent, and a time to few. Eccluf iii. 7. 

To Rent. v. n. [now written rant.] To roar ; to blufter : 
we ftil! fay, a tearing fellow, for a noify bully. 

He ventur’d to difmi/s his fear, 

That partings wont to rent and tear, 

Arid give the defperateft attack 
To danger ftdl behind its back. 

RENT. n.f [rente, Fr.] 


Fludlbras, p. iii. 


1. 


Revenue; annua! payment. 

Idol ceremony, 

What are thy rents P what are thy comings in ? 

O ceremony fhew me but thy worth ! Shakefp. Hen. V. 

I bought an annual rent or two. 

And live juft as you fee I do. Pope's Epi/l. of Horace. 

2. Money paid for any thing held of another. 

Such is the mould, that the bleft tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. Waller. 
Folks in mudwall tenement, 

Prefent a peppercorn for rent. Prior. 

To Rent. v. a. [renter , Fr.] 

1. To hold by paying rent. 

When a fervant is called before his matter, it is often to 
know, whether he patted by fuch a ground, if the old man, 
who rents it, is in good health. Addifon s Spectator. 

2. To fet to a tenant. 


Rentable, adj. [from rent. ] That may be rented. 


^ ntable. adj. 

Re / ntai. . n.f. [from rent.] Schedule or account of rents. 
Renter, h. [. [from rent.) Fie that holds by paying rent. 
The eftate will not be let for one penny more or lefs to the 
renter , amongft whomlbcver the rent he pays he divided. Locke. 
Rf.NVe'rsfd. adj. \rcnverfc, Fr.] Overturned. Spcnfer. 
Renunciation, n. f.' [renunciatio, from renuncio , Lat.] The 


a< 5 t of renouncing. 


He that loves riches, can hardly believe the dodtrine of 
poverty and renunciation of the world. Taylor. 

To REORDAEN. v. a. [reor diner, Fr. re and ordain.] To 
ordain again, on fuppofition of fome defied! in the commiffion 
of miniftry. 

Reordina'tion.- n. f [from reordain.] Repetition of ordi- 
' nation. 


Fie proceeded in his miniftry without expecting any new 
million, and never thought himfelf obliged to a reordination. 


Atterbury. 

I o Repa'cify. v. a. [re and pacify.] To pacify again. 
Henry, who next commands the ftate, 

Seeks to repacify the people’s hate. 

RepaVd. part, of repay. 

To RF-PAFR. v. a. [reparo, Lat. reparcr, Fr.] 

I. To reflore after injury or dilapidation. 

Let the priefts repair the breaches of the houfe. 


Daniel. 


Kings. 


The fines impofed were the more repined againft, becaufe 
they were afligned to the rebuilding and repairing of St. 
Paul's Church. Clarendon. 

Heav’n foon repair'd her mural breach. Milton. 

To amend any injury by an equivalent, 

Fie juftly hath driv’n out his rebel foes 
To deepeft hell; and to repair their lofs 
Created this new happy race of men. Milton's Par. Loft. 

To till up anew, by fomething put in the place of what is 
Jolt. 


To be reveng’d, 

And to repair his numbers thus impair’d. Milton. 

.RepaTr. n.J. [from the verb.] Reparation ; fupply of lofs ; 
refforation after dilapidation. 

, Before the curing of a ftrong difeafe, 

Ev n in the inftant of repair and health 
The fit is ftrongeft. Shakefp. King Lear. 

1 empurance, m all methods of curing the gout, is a re¬ 
gular and Ample diet, proportioning the- daily repairs to the 
daily decays of our wafting bodies. Temple's Mifcellanies. 

automata need a frequent repair of new ftreno-th, the 
caufes whence their motion does proceed, being fiubjea to 

T p , . . Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

To R,pa,'r. 1 ,-epancr, Fr.] To go to, to betake L m - 


May all to Athens back again repair. Shakefp. 

JJepart from hence in peace, J 

‘ftyZ * orld ’ and whcr e you pleafe repair. Dryd. 
Tis fix d ; th irrevocable doom of Jove : / 

Hafte then, Cyllcmus, through the liquid air, 

U mount the winds, and to the {hades repair. P 0 f> e 
Repair, n.f. [rc P aire,Vx. from the verb.] P 

i • Refort; abode. 


REP 


So Tcapes th’ infulting fire his narrow jail, 
And makes fmall outlets into open air ; 

There the fierce winds his tender force aftail. 


And beat him downward to his firft repair. 
2. A£l of betaking himfelf any whither; 


Dryden„ 


The king fent a proclamation for their repair to their 
houfes, and for a prefervation of the peace. Clarendon , 

Repai'rer. n.f. [from repair.] Amender; reftorer. 

He that governs well, leads the blind, but he that teaches, 
gives him eyes ; and it is a glorious thing to have been the 
'repairer of a decayed intellect. South’s Sermons . 

O facred reft ! 

O peace of mind ! repairer of decay, 

Whofe balms renew the limbs to labours of the day. Dryd . 

RepaTdous. adj. [repandus, Lat.] Bent upwards. 

Though they be drawn reptmdous or convexedly crooked in 
one piece, yet the dolphin that carrieth Arion is concavoufiy 
inverted, and hath its fpine deprefled in another. Brcnvn. 

Re'parable. adj. [ reparable, Fr. reparabilis, Lat.j Capable 
of being amended, retrieved, or fupplied by fomething 
equivalent. 

The parts in man’s body eafily reparable , as fpirits, blood 
and flefh, die in the embracement of the parts hardly repa¬ 
rable, as bones, nerves and membranes. Bacon. 

When its fpirit is drawn from wine, it will not, by the 
re-union of its conftituent liquors, be reduced to its pri- 
ftine nature ; becaufe the workmanfihip of nature, in the dif- 
pofition of the parts, was too elaborate to be imitable, or re¬ 
parable by the bare appofition of thofe divided parts to each 
other. Boyle. 

An adulterous perfon is tied to reftitution of the injury, fo 
far as it is reparable , and can be made to the wronged perfon ; 
to make provifion for the children begotten in unlawful em¬ 
braces. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Re'parably. adv. [from reparable.] In a manner capable of 
remedy by reftoration, amendment or fupply. 

Reparation, n.f. [ reparation , Fr. reparatio, from reparo , Lat.] 

1. The a£l of repairing. 

Antonius Philofophus took c<ire of the reparation of the 
highways. Arhuthnot on Coins. 

2 . Supply of what is wafted. 

When the organs of fenfe want their due repofe and necef- 
fary reparations , the foul exerts herfelf in her feveral fa¬ 
culties. Addifon. 

In this moveable body, the fluid and folid parts muft be 
ccnfumed ; and both demand a conftant reparation. Arhuthnot. 

3. Recompenfe for any injury ; amends. 

1 he king fhould be able, when he had cleared himfelf, to 
make him reparation. Bacon. 

I am fenfible of the fcandal I have given by my loofe wri¬ 
tings, and make what reparation I am able. Dryden. 

Reparative, n.f [from repair.] Whatever makes amends 
for lofs or injury. 

New preparatives were in hand, and partly reparatives of 
the former beaten at fea. IVottons Buckingham. 

Repartee', n. f [repariie, Fr.] Smart reply. 

1 he tools overflowed with Imart repartees , and were onlv 
diftinguiflied from the intended wits, by being called cox¬ 
combs. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Sullen was Jupiter juft now : 

And Cupid was as bad as he ; 

Hear but the you.nftcr’s repartee. 

H o Repartee . v. n. I o make fmart replies. 

High flights fne had, and wit at will. 

And fo her tongue lay feldom ftill; 

For in all vifits who but {he, 

To argue, or to reportee ? 

To Re pa ss. v. a. [ repajfer , Fr.] To pafs again ; to pafs back. 
V/ell we have pafis’d, and now repafs'd the feas. 

And brought defir’d help. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

We fhall find fmall reafon to think, that Abraham pafTed 
and repaffed thofe ways more often than he was enforced fo to 
do, if we confider that he had no other comforter in this 
wearifom journey, than the ftrength of his faith in God. Ral. 
If his loul hath wing’d the deftin’d flight, 

Homeward with pious fpeed repafs the main, 

To the pale fnade funereal rites ordain. Pope's OdyfTev 
To Repass. v. 71. To go back in,a road; 

rive girdles bind the fkies, the torrid zone 
Glows with the paffing and repaffing fun. Drxden 

Repa'st. n.f [repas,Fx. re and pajlus, Lat.] ^ 

1. A meal ; a£l of taking food. * 

F rom dance to fweet rcjajl they turn 
Defirous; all in circles as they flood. 

Tables are let. Milton's Pcradife Loft, b. v. 

us > *nd choice. 


Prior. 


Prior. 


Of Attick tafte, with wine. 

Sleep, that is thy beft eepajl. 

Yet of death it bears a tafte. 

And both are the fame thing at laft. 

f he day 

lad iuminon d him to due repajl at noon. 
21 P 


Milton ♦ 


Denham . 


Dryden. 

Keep 
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Hooke 


r. 


Walter . 
Dryden. 


oftncr repetition. 

3. To try again. 

Ncgie&imr for CreiiTU’s life his own, 

Repeats the danger of the burning town. 

Beyond this place you can have no retreat 
Stay here, and I the danger will repeat. 

4. To recite ; to rehearfe. 

Thou their natures know’ft, and gav’d them names, 
Needlefs to thee repeated. Milton. 

He repeated fome lines of Virgil, fuitable to the occafion. 

JR alleys Life. 

RtPtA'TEDLY. adv. [from repeated.'] Over and over ; more 
than once. 


REP 


Keen regular hours for repaft and fleep. Arbuthnot. 

2 . Food ; victuals. 

Go, and get me fome repajl ; 

I care not what, fo it be wholfome food. Sbakefp. 

To Repast, v. a. [ repaijlre, Fr. from the noun.] To feed : 
to feaft. 

To his good friends I’ll ope my arm, 

And, like the kind life-rend’ring pelican, 

Repajl them with my blood. Sbakefp. 

Repasture, n. f. \_re and pajlure.] Entertainment. Notin 
ufe. 

He from forage will incline to plav ; 

But if thou drive, poor foul, what art thou then? 

Food for his rage, repajlure for his den. Sbakefp. 

To REPA'Y. v. a. [ repayer, Fr. re an d pay.] 

1. To pay back in return, in requital, or in revenge. 

According to their deeds he will repay recompenfe to his 
enemies ; to the iflands he will repay recompenfe. IJ\ lix. 18. 

1 he falie honour, which he had fo long enjoyed, was 
plentifully repaid in contempt. Bacon. 

2 . 'Fo recompenfe. 

He clad 

Their nakednefs with (kins of beads ; or fain, 

Or as the fnake with youthful coat repaid. Milton. 

3. To requite either good or ill. 

The pooreft iervice is repaid with thanks. Sbakefp. 

Fav’nng heav’n repaid my glorious toils 
With a fack’d palace and barbarick fpoils. Pope. 

I have fought well for Perlia, and repaid 
The benefit of birth with honed fervice. Rowe. 

4 To reimburfe with what is owed. 

If you repay me not on fuch a day. 

Such fums as are exprefs’d in the condition, 

Let the forfeit be an equal pound of your fair flefh. Shak. 
Ri-.pa YMKNT. n. f. [from repay.] 

1. The aid of repaying. 

2. The thing repaid. 

The centelima ufura it was not lawful to exceed ; and what 
was paid over it, was reckoned as a repayment of part of tire 
principal. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Repeal, v. a. [ rappeller, Fr.] 

1. To recall. Out of ufe. 

I will repeal thee, or be well aflur’d. 

Adventure to be banilhed myfelf. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

I here forget all former griefs ; 

Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again. Sbakefp. 

2 . To abrogate ; to revoke. 

Laws, that have been approved, may be again repealed, 
and difputed againft by the authors themfelves. hooker's Pref. 
Adam foon repeal'd 

The doubts that in his heart arofe. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
Statutes are filently repealed, when the reafon ceafes for 
which they were enacted. Dryden's Preface to Fables. 

RepeaT. n. f [from the verb.] 

1. Recall from exile. Not in ufe. 

If the time thrud forth 
A caufe for thy repeal , we diall not fend 
O’er the vad world to feek a fingle man. Sbakefp. 

2. Revocation ; abrogation. 

The king being advertifed, that the over-large grants of 
lands and liberties made the lords fo infolent, did abfolutely 
refume all fuch grants ; but the earl of Defmond above all 
found himfelf grieved with this refumption or repeal of liber¬ 
ties, and declared his diflike. Davies on Ireland. 

If the prefbyterians fhould obtain their ends, 1 could not 
be forry to find them midaken in the point which they have 
mod at heart, by the repeal of the ted ; I mean the benefit 
of employments. Swift's Prefbyterian Plea. 

To REPEAT", v. a. [repeto,Iu2X. repeter,Fr.] 

1. To iterate ; to ufe again ; to do again. 

Thefe evils thou repeat'Jl upon thyfelf, 

Have banifli’d me from Scotland. Sbakefp . Macbeth. 

He, though his power 
Creation could repeat, yet would be loth 
Us to abolifh. Milton. 

Where fudden alterations are not neceflary, the fame effedl 
may be obtained by the repeated force of diet with more fafety 
to the body. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . To fpeak again. 

The pfalms, for the excellency of their ufe, deferve to be 
oftner repeated ; but that their multitude permitteth not any 


And are not thefe vices, which lead into damnation rg 
peatedly , and mod forcibly cautioned againd ? Stephen" 

Repea'ter. n.f [from repeat.] ^ 

1. One that repeats ; one that recites. 

2. A watch that ftrikes the hours at will by compreflion of a 
fpring. 

To REPE'L. v. a. [ repcllo , Lat.] 

1. To drive back any thing. 

Neither doth Tertullian bewray this weaknefs in drikino- 
only, but alfo in repelling their drokes with whom he con- 
tendeth. Hooker, b. ii. f c 

With hills of dain on ev’ry fide, 

Hippomedon repel!d the hodile tide, p of)e 

2. To drive back an aflailant. 1 

Stand fad ; and all temptation to tranfgrefs repel. Milt. 
Repel the Tulcan foes, their city feize, 

Protect the Latians in luxurious eafe. Dryden's JEneis 

Your foes are fuch, as they, not you, have made, 

And virtue may repel, though not invade. Dryden. 

To Repe l, v. n. 

1. To aid with force contrary to force impreded. 

brom the lame repelling power it feems to be, that Hies 
walk upon the water without wetting their feet. Newton. 

2. In phyfick, to repel in medicine, is "to prevent fuch an afflux 
of a fluid to any particular part, as would raife it into a 

_ tUm ,° Ur * , 

Repellent, n.f. [repellens, Lat.] An application that has 
a repelling power. 

In the cure of an ervfipelas, whild the body abounds with 
bilious humouis, tnere is no admitting of repellents , and by 
difeutients you will encreafe the heat. JVifeman. 

Repe ller. n.f [from repel.] One that repels. 

'I o REPE'NT. v. n. [ repentir , Fr.] 

1. To think on any thing pad with forrow. 

God led them not through the land of the Philidines, left 
peradventure the people repent, when they fee war and they 
return. ^ Exodus xiii. 17. 

Nor had I any refervations in my own foul, when I pafted 
that bill ; ncr repentings after. King Charles. 

i Upon any deviation from virtue, every rational creature fo 
deviating, {home! condemn, renounce, and be forry for every 
fuch deviation ; that is, repent of it. South. 

Fird fhe relents 

With pity, of that pity then repents. Dryden. 

Still you may prove the terror of your foes 5 

Teach traitors to repent of faithlefs leagues. A. Philips. 

2. To exprefs forrow for fomething pad. 

Poor Enobarbus did before thy face repent. Sbakefp. 

3. To have fuch forrow for fin, as produces amendment of life. 

Nineveh repented 2X the preaching of Jonas. Matt. xii. 41. 

To Repe'nt. v. a. 

1. To remember with forrow. 

If Defdemona will return me my jewels, I 


2 . 


my fiiit, and repent my unlawful folicitation. 


will give over 
Sbakefp. 


Donne. 

Dryden. 


fo remember with pious forrow. 

Thou, like a contrite penitent 
Charitably warn'd of thy fins, dod repent 
'Thefe vanities and piddinefles, lo 
I fhut my chamber-door ; come, let us go. 

His late follies he would iate repent. 

3. LS\? repentir, Fr.] It is ufed with the reciprocal pronoun. 

1 repent me, that the duke is flain. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 
No man repented him of his wickednefs ; faying, what have 
I done ? Jeremiah viii. 6. 

Judas, when he faw that he was condemned, repented 
himfelf Matthew xxvii 3. 

My father has repented him ere now, 

Or will repent him when he finds me dead. Dryden. 

Each age finn’d on ; 

Till God arofe, and great in anger faid, 

Lo ! it repenteth me, that man was made. Prior. 

Repe'ntance. n.f [repentance, Fr. from repent.] 

1. Sorrow for any thing pad. 

2. Sorrow for fin, fuch as produces newnefs of life ; penitence. 

Repentance fo altereth a man through the mercy of God, 
be he never fo defiled, that it maketh him pure. JVhitgifte. 
Who by repentance is not fatisfied, 

Is nor of heav’n nor earth ; for thefe are pleafed ; 

By penitence th’ eternal’s wrath’s appeas’d. Sbakefp. 

Repentance is a change of mind, or a converfion from fin to 
God : not lome one bare aid of change, but a lading durable 
date of new life, which is called regeneration. Hammond. 

This is a confidence, of all the mod irrational ; for upon 
what ground can a man promife himfelf a future repentance, 
who cannot promife himfelf a futurity. South. 

Repe ntant, adj. [repentant, Fr. from repent.] 
r. Sorrowful for the pad. 

2. Sorrowful for fin. 

Thus they, in lowlied plight, repentant dood. Milton. 

3. Exprefling forrow for fin. 

After I have interr’d this noble king. 

And wet his grave with my repentant tears, 

I will with all expedient duty fee you. Sbakefp. Rich. Ill* 

There 


R E P 

There is no malice in this burning coal; 

The breath of heav’n hath blown its fpirit cut. 

And drew’d repentant afhes on its head. Sbakefp. K. John. 

Relendefs walls ! whofe darkfome round contains 
R.e'f.entant fighs and voluntary pains. Pope. 

To Re people, v. a. [re and people ; repeupler, Fr.] To dock 
with people anew. 

An occurrence of fuch remark, as the univerfal flood and 
the repeopling of the world, mud be fredi in memory for about 
eight hundred years ; efpecially confidering, that the peo¬ 
pling of the world was gradual. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To REPERCU'SS. v. a. [repercutio, repercujfus , Lat.] To 
heat back; to drive back ; to rebound. Notin ufe. 

Air in ovens, though it doth boil and dilate itfelf, and is 
refercufed, yet it is without noifc. Bacon. 

Repercussion, n.f [from repereufs ; repeeuffo, Lat, reper- 
cujfton , Fr.] The aid of driving back ; rebound. 

In echoes, there is no new elilion, but a repercujfon. Bacon. 

They various ways recoil, and fwiftly flow 
By mutual reperc fp.ons to and fro. Blackmore. 

Repercu ssiVF. adj. [ repercufffFr .] 

j. Having the power of driving back or caufing a rebound. 

2. Repellent. 

Blood is ftanched by aftringent and repncuffive medicines. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Defluxions, if you apply a Arong repercuffive to the place 
affeided, and do not take away the caufe, will fhift to an¬ 
other place. Bacon. 

3. Driven back ; rebounding. Not proper. 

Amid Carnarvon’s mountains rages loud 
The repercuffive roar : with mighty crufh 
Tumble the fmitten cliffs. Thomfon. 

Repf.rtFtious. adj. [repe.tus, Fr.] Found; gained by 

finding. pyidi. 

Repe'rt dry. n. f [repertoire, Fr. repertorium, Lat.] A trea- 

lury ; a magazine; a book in which any thing is to be found. 

Repetition, n.f Repetition, Fr. repetitio, Lat.] 

2. Iteration of the fame thing. 

The frequent repetition of aliment is neceflary for repair¬ 
ing the fluids and folids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Recital of the fame words over again. 

1 he pfalms, for the excellency of their ufe, deferve to be 
Oitener 1 cheated ; but that the multitude of them permitteth 
not any oftner repetition. Hooker, b. v. f. 30. 

3. I he aid of reciting or rehearfing. 

If you conquer Rome, the benefit, 

Which you fliall thereby reap, is fuch a name, 

Whofe repetition will be dogg’d with curfes. Sbakefp. 

xfSffr f rc i m memor y> as di{lined from reading. 

ro REPINE, v. n. [re and pine.] To fret * to 
to be difeontented. ' 

Of late, 

When corn was given them gratis, you repin'd. Sbakefp. 
. The nnes impofed were the more repined againtt, becaufe 

If voTthSfh t0 thC rebU J ,ding ° f ^ Pau,?s d ’ u: ' ch ' Or- 

there is in the world, youFmllT’do'^ h ° W mUCh 

t ■ n 1 r . will rail down upon vour knees 

and tnftead of rep.nmg at one affliction, will admire fo many 

bieffings received at the hand of God. 

‘ he ghofts repme at violated nigh); ? 

And curie th’ invading fun, and fteken at the fight. Dryd. 

Jun. in the gate ^ 

welt pale diieafes and repining acre. n,.,, / 

L ** - murmurs!**" 

himfelf r!vdl?as&:lt’ FT eXami ” ation ‘leare,1 

The hoi idjft gov “- 

2. To futTlnZf’li and f0 ° n reft0r ’ d the Chear - 

^ in tir g p°ro S rred h Sy! VeS m “ det ^ be W 

plant anew. planter, Fr. r, and plant. J • To 

‘- CeS bein f ^ Unri P e > cove red in autumn with dun. 


over another. 

In Raphael’s fird works, are manv fmall r u- 
replaced, which look like fo many whCcorl f ° d "’ S n ° ftCn 
To Reple'nish. V. d fretieo P co ^ds. Dryden. 

old Fr.] ‘ l P > om re and plenus, Lat. repl 

1- To dock ; to fill. 

Multiply and replenlJH the earth. 
wr.u cn , "Fhe waters 

- Tofi hi 1 an d the air with fowl 

2- . i o hnifli; to confummate : 

in ufe.- 1 


vex himfelf; 


'em. 


Gen. i. 28. 


Milton. 

to complete. Not proper, nor 


-P. , We dnother’d 

he mod replenijhed fweet work of nature 


REP 

To Reple^TsH. v. n. To be docked. Not in ufe. 

The humours in men’s bodies encreafe and decreafe as the 
moon doth ; and therefore purge fome day after the full; for 
then the humours will not replenifh fo foon. Bacon. 

Reple'te. adj. [replete Fr. repletus,L, at.] Full; completely 
filled ; filled to exuberance. 

The world’s large tongue 

Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 

Full of companions and wounding flouts. Sbakefp. 

This mordication, if in over high a degree, is little better 
than the corrollon of poifon; as fometimes in antimony, if 
given to bodies not replete with humours ; for where humours 
abound, the humours fave the parts. Bacon's Nat. HijJ. 

His words, replete with guile. 

Into her heart too eafy entrance won. Milton. 

In a dog, out of whofe eye being wounded the aqueous 
humour did copioufly flow, yet in fix hours the bulb of the 
eye was again replete with its humour, without the applica¬ 
tion of any medicines. Ray on the Creation. 

Repletion, n.f. Repletion, Fr.] The date of beincr over¬ 
full. 

'I he tree had too much repletion , and was opprefled with 
its own fap ; for repletion is an enemy to generation. Bacon. 

All dreams 

Are from repletion and complexion bred ; 

From riiing fumes of undigeded food. Dryden. 

Third and hunger may be fatisfy’d ; 

But this repletion is to love deny’d. Dryden. 

T! he action of the domach is totally dopped by too treat 
repletion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Reple viable, adj. [replegiabilis, barbarous Latin.] What 
may be replevined. 

To Reple vi n. ) v. a. Spcnfer. [replegio, low Lat. of re and. 

To Replevy, f plevir or plegir, Fr. to give a pledge.] To 
take back 01 let at liberty any thins; feized upon fecurity 
given. 

That you’re a bead, and turn’d to grafs, 

Is no drange news, nor ever was ; 

At lead to me, who once, you know, 

Did from the pound replevin you. Hudilras , p. iii. 

Replication, n.f [replico, Lat.j 

1. Rebound; repercuflion. Not in ufe. 

Tyber trembled underneath his banks, 

To hear the replication of your founds 

2. Reply 1 ; 6 i n nfweF nCaVe ft ’° reS " ^ ^far. 

f ?" n 8 e » ^replication ftould be 


made by the fon of a kino- ? 


This is a replication to what Menelaus haftefoe^ed" 

To'rEPi'y' tran r f P la / ntati0 " ° f U'ylks to Sparta. BrcPml. 
ToRRPIA . v.n. [rephjuer, Fr.J Toanfwer; to make i 
return to an anfwer. 1U4ltc a 

O man ! who art thou that replieft againft God > Rem i x 

we 

wlteTo^tuX 

w H |s trembling tongue invok’d his bfPR^ 

Vith hts laft voice Eurydice he cry’d : 

Eurydice the rocks and river-bank's replfd 
To Re PLY. n. To return for an anfwer! 

Perplex’d 

R *»„, K r P r ter ft ° 0d ’ nor had to reply. 

Reply, n.f. [replique Fr.] Anfwer; re/uln to an anfwer. 

, -But now return. 

And With their fa ; nt r -^ ly thjs anfwer * j 

me word! he’cufFt‘IS T nf ^ he Wou1 ^ 

well cut, this is called the rip ,S again ’ ! ‘ sjjf 

R ; 
ZF n ' J ■ [fr ° m ’**-1 He tha ' - a kes a return m an 

histueftiotrttt ^ 

t , a r ate ^ a ^ 

replyer did much wrono- the privilege of fTT faid> that the 
be much dreightened if they Ihould d C 10 ^ arSs w ^ 10 would 
but fuch things whetlin :Ly°am g ;'a£ t F d eft ' 0n !( 0f " 0thi "S. 
have heard yourfelf difpute 0/ virtue whi-1 ’ ^ added w « 
you put much in pra&ice 5 ^ no man will fay 

O Repo'lish. .. a . Kr , r , and 

N«ffi a fl do f k P'eeemea] laid 

* Donne. 

To REPO'RT. 


Dryden . 


Milton. 


again. 
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REP 


1. 

2 . 


To REPCXRT. v. a. [rapporter , Fr.] 

1. To noife by popular rumour. 

Is it upon record or elfe reported fueceflively from age to 
age ? Shakefp. Richard III. 

It is reported , 

That good duke Humphry traiterouily is murther’d. Shak. 
Report , fay they, and we will report it. fer. xx. io. 

There is a king in Judah ; and now fhall it be reported to 
the king. Nek. vi. 7. 

2. To give repute. 

Timotheus was well reported of by the brethren. Adis xvi. 
A widow well reported of for good works. 1 ’Tim. v. 10. 

3. To give an account of. 

4. To return ; to rebound ; to give back. 

In Ticinum is a church with windows only from above, 
that reporteth the voice thirteen times, if you Hand by the 
clofe end wall over againft the door. Bacon. 

Repo'rt. n.f. [from the noun.] 

Rumour; popular fame. 

Repute ; publick character. 

My body’s mark’d 

With Roman fwords ; and my report was once 
Fir ft with the beft of note. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

In all approving curfelves as the minifters of God, by ho¬ 
nour and difhonour, by evil repoit and good report. 2 Cor. iv. 

3. Account returned. 

We command our ambafladors to make report unto you. 

1 Mac. xii. 13. 

Sea nymphs enter with the fwelling tide; 

From Thetis lent as fpies to make report , 

And tell the wonders of her fov’reign’s court. Waller. 

4. Account given by lawyers of cafes. 

After a man has ftudied the general principles of the law, 
reading the reports of adjudged cafes, will richly improve his 
mind. IVatts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

5. Sound ; loud noife; repercuffion. 

The ftronger fpecies drowneth the lefter ; the report of an 
ordnance, the voice. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

The lafhing billows make a long report , 

And beat her fides. Drydens Ceyx and Alcyo. 

Repo'rter. n.f. [from report .] Relater ; one that gives an 
account. 

There fhe appear’d ; or my reporter devis’d well for her. 

Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Rumours were raifed of great difeord among the nobility; 
for this caufe the lords affembled, gave order to apprehend 
the reporters of thefe furmifes. Hayward. 

If I had known a thing they concealed, I ftiould never be 
the reporter of it. Pope. 

Refo'rtingly. adv. [from reporting.] By common fame. 
Others fay thou doft deferve ; and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. Shakefp. 

Rbpo'sa. h. n.f. [from repofe.] The act of repofing. 

Doft thou think. 

If I would ftand againft thee, would the repofal 
Of any truft, virtue, or worth in thee. 

Make thy words faith’d. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To REPO'SE. v. a. [ reponc , Lat.] 

2. To lay to reft. 

Rome’s readied; champions, repofe you here. 

Secure from worldly chances and mifhaps ; 

Here lurks no treafon, here no envy fwells. Shakefp. 

I will repofe myfelf with her ; to live with her hath no 
forrow, but mirth. Wifdotn viii. 16. 

Have ye chos’n this place, 

After the toil of battle, to repofe 

Your wearied virtue. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , h. i. 

2. To place as in confidence or truft. 

I 1 epofe upon your management, what is deareft to me, 
mv fame. Dry den's Preface to Ann. Mirab. 

That prince was confcious of his own integrity in the fer- 
vice of God, and relied on this as a fure foundation for that 
truft he repofed in him, to deliver him out of all his diftrefles. 

Rogers’s Sermons. 

3. To lodge 5 to lay up. 

Pebbles, repofed in thofe cliffs amongft the earth, being 
not fo difloluble and likewife more bulky, are left behind. 

Woodward!s Natw al Hiftory. 

To Repo'se. v. n. [ repofe r, Fr.] 

1. To fleep ; to be at reft. 

Within a thicket I repos’d ; when round 
I ruffl’d up fal’n leaves in heap ; and found, 

Let fall from heaven, a fleep interminate. Chapman. 

2. To reft in confidence. 

And, for the ways are dangerous to pafs, 

I do defire thy worthy company. 

Upon whofe faith and honour I repofe. Shakefp. 

Repose, n.f [repos, Fr.] 

j. Sleep ; reft ; quiet. 

Merciful pow’rs ! 

Reftrain in me the curled thoughts, that nature 


Ciives way to m rej. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Shakefp. 
Pope’s Odyffey. 


Th’ hour 

Of night, and of all things now retir’d to reft, 

Mind us of like repofe. Milton s Paradife Lof , b. iv 

Thoughtful of thy gain, I all the livelong day 
Confume in meditation deep, reclufe 
From human converfe ; nor at fhut of eve 

Enjoy repofe. Philips. 

Caufe of reft. 

After great lights muft be great fhadows, which we call 
repofes ; becaufe in reality the fight would be tired, if attra&ed 
by a continuity of glittering objects. Dryden’s Dvfrefnoy . 

Repo'sedness. n.f [from repofed.] State of being at reft. 

To REPO'SITE. v. a. [repofiius, Lat.] To lay up; to loTe 
as in a place of fafety. 

Others repofite their young in holes, and fecure themfelves 
alfo therein, becaufe fuch fecurity is wanting, their lives 
being fought. Dc ham's Phyfico-Theology. 

Reposition, n.f [from repofite .] The act of replacing. 

Being fatisfied in the repoftion of the bone, take care to 
keep it lo by deligation. WiJ'eman’s Surgery. 

Repository, n.f. [repoftoire, Fr. repofitorium, Lat.] A place 
where any thing is lafely laid up. 

The mind of man, not being capable of having many ideas 
under view at once, it was neceiiary to have a repojitory to 
lay up thofe ideas. Locke. 

He can take a body to pieces, and difpofe of them, to us 
not without the appearance of irretrievable confuiion, but 
with refpect to his own knowledge into the rnoft regular and 
methodical repofitories. Rogers’s Sermons. 

To Repossess, v. a. [re and pffefs.] To poileis again. 

How comes it now, that almoft all that realm is repoffeffed 
of them ? Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Her fuit is now to repejifs thofe lands, 

Which wc in juftice cannot well deny. 

Nor fhall my father repoffefs the land, 

The father’s fortune never to return. 

To REPREHE'ND. v. a. [.reprehendo , Lat.] 

1. To reprove ; to chide. 

All as before his fight, whofe prefence to offend with any 
the leaft unfeemlinefs, we would be finely as loth as they, 
who moft reprehend or deride that we do. Hooker , b. v. f 29. 

Pardon me for reprehending thee. 

For thou haft done a charitable deed. Shakefp. 

They, like dumb ftatues flar’d ; 

Which, when I faw, I reprehended them ; 

And afk’d the mayor, what meant this wilful iilence f_ She. 

2. To blame ; to cenfure. 

I nor advife, nor reprehend the choice 

Of Marcley-hili. Philips. 

Friends reprehend him, reprehend him there : 

For what ? for dealing Gaffer Gap’s gray mare. Gay. 

3. To detect of fallacy. 

This colour will be reprehended or encountered, by impu¬ 
ting to all excellencies in compofttions a kind of poverty. 

Bacon. 

4. To charge with as a fault. With of before the crime. 

Ariftippus, being reprehended of luxury by one that was 
not rich, for that he gave fix crowns for a Email fifh, 211- 
fwered, why, what would you have given ? the other faid, 
fome twelve pence : Ariftippus laid again, and fix crowns is 
no more with me. Bacon’s Apopthegms . 

Reprehe'nder. n.f. [from reprehend.] Blamer ; cenfurer. 

Thefe fervent reprehenders of things, eftablifhed by publick 
authority, are always confident and bold-fpirited men ; but 
their confidence for the moft part rifeth from too much credit 
given to their own wits, for which caufe they are feldom free 
from errours. Hooker s Dedication. 

REPREHE'NSIBLE. adj. [ reprehenfble, Fr. reprehenfus, Lat.J 
Blameable ; culpable ; cenfurable. 

Reprehensible ness, n.f [from reprehenfble.] Blameable- 
nefs. 

Reprehe'nsibly. adv. [from reprehenfble.'] Blameably j 
culpably. 

Reprehe'nsion. n.f. [ reprghenfio , Latin.] Reproof; open 
blame. 

To a heart fully refolute counfel is tedious, but reprehenfion 
is loathfome. Bacon. 

There is likewife due to the publick a civil reprehenfion of 
advocates, where there appeareth cunning counfel, gr ols neg- . 


left, and flight information. 


Bacon’s Effays. 


The admonitions, fraternal or paternal of his fellow chn- 
ftians, or the governors of the church, then more pubhek 
reprehenjions and increpations. Hammflf- 

What effect can that man hope from his moft zealous re- 
prehenfions , who lays hirnfelf open to recrimination. Go. offl ■ 
ReprehrNsiv . adj. [from reprehend.] Given to reproor. 
To REPRESEN P. v. a. [ repreefento , Lat. re; rtf enter, fir.] 

I. To exhibit, as if the thing exhibited were prefenc. 

Before him burn 

Seven lamps, as in a zodiac reprefenting 

The heav’nly fires. Milton’s Paradje Lof ., b. xm 

2‘. To 
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2. Td deferibe ; to fhow in any particular character. 

This bank is thought the greateft load on the Genoefe, 
nn d the managers of it have been reprefented as a fecond kind 
of fen ate. Addifon s Remarks on Italy, 

n To fill the place of another by a vicarious character j to 
6 perfonate ; as, the parliament reprefents the people. 

A. To exhibit to fhow. . . _ , . .. c . 

One of his cardinals admonifhed him agamic that uniKiJrui 

piece of ingenuity, by reprejenting to him, that no reforma¬ 
tion could be made, which would not notably diminifh the 
SSL of the church. _ . Decay of Piety. 

Representation, n.f [reprefentation, Fr. from reprefent.] 

1. Image; likenefs. 

If images are worfhipped, it muff be as gods, which Cel- 
fus denied, or as repi efentations of God; which cannot be, 
becaufe God is invifible and incorporeal. Stillingfleei . 

2. Aft of fupporting a vicarious charafter. 

3. Refpeftful declaration. 

Representative, adj. [reprefent atif Fr. from reprefent.] 

1. Exhibiting a fimilitude. 

They relieve themfelves with this diftinftion, and yet own 
the leo-al facrifices, though reprefentative , to be proper and 
real. Atterbury. 

2. Bearing the char after or power of another. 

This counfel of four hundred was chofen, one hundred 
out of each tribe, and feems to have been a body reprefenta¬ 
tive of the people; though the people collective referved a 
fhare of power. Swift. 

Representative, n.f. 

1. One exhibiting the likenefs of another. 

A ftatue of rumour whilpering an idiot in the ear, who 
was the reprefentative of credulity. Addifon s Freeholder. 

2 . One exercifing the vicarious power given by another. 

I wifh the welfare of my country ; and my morals and 
politicks teach me to leave all that to be adjufted by our re - 
prefentatives above, and to divine providence. Blount to Pope. 

3. That by which any thing is fhown. 

Difficulty muft cumber this doctrine, which fuppofes that 
the perfections of God are the reprefentatives to us, of what¬ 
ever we perceive in the creatures. Locke. 

Re presenter, n.f. [from reprefnt.] 

1. One who fnows or exhibits. 

Where the real works of nature, or veritable acts of ftory, 
are to be deferibed, art, being but the imitator or fecondary 
reprefenter , muft not vary from the verity. Brown. 

2. One who bears a vicarious character; one who acts for an¬ 
other by deputation. 

My mufe officious ventures 

On the nation’s reprefenters. m Swift. 

Represe'ntment. n.f [from reprefent.] Image or idea 
propofed, as exhibiting the likenefs of fomething. 

When it is bleffed, fome believe it to be the natural body 
of Chrift; others, the bleffings of Chrift, his paffion in re- 
prefentment , and his grace in real exhibition. Taylor. 

We have met with fome, whofe reals made good their 
reprefentmehts. Brown’s Vulvar Errours. 

To REPRE'SS. v. a. [repreffus , Lat/ reprimer , Fr.] 

1. To crufh ; to put down ; to fubdue. 

Difcontents and ill blood having ufed always to reprefs and 
appeafe in perfon, he was loth they fhould find him beyond 

* ea l Bacon’s Henry VII. 

borne, taking dangers to be the only remedy acrainft 
dangers, endeavoured to fet up the fedition again, but^they 
were fpeedily reprefjed , and thereby the fedition fupprefted 

^ hoI1 T q ... Hayward. 

ouch kings 

Favour the innocent, reprefs the bold, 

And, while they flouriffi, make an age of gold/. Waller. 
Flow can I 

Reprefs the horror of my thoughts, which Bv 

The fad remembrance. 7 n , 

. Thus long fucceeding criticks juftly reio-n’d. 

Licence ? epa ejs d , and ufeful laws ordain’d 1 
Learning and Rome alike in empire °rew. Pnbp 

Armies ftretch, repreffmg here & ^ * 

The frantick Alexander of the North. 77^/v 

2 . To comprefs. Not proper. ’ 

R NoHnufe'^ f from the Verb -J R epreffion; aft of crufliing. 

Loud outcries of injury when they tend nothing to the «- 

P fht °!£ T u be T ather a(Wd b y and impatience, 

R , ll ' thonfed by juftice. Government of the Tonne 

Repre/ss’on. «./ [from^rr/r.] Aa of repreflW. & 

4 #^“tt m u,™ yfelf cou!d take d r 

'*-’**1 «•""»»» ‘ Z % 2 : 

To Reprieve, v. a. [reprendre, repris, Fr.] To refpite after 
fentence of death ; to give a refpite. P f 

rNnl° mpany ’ th0U ? h lt ma y reprieve a man from his melan 
cholv, yet cannot fecure him from his confcience. South. 

a ' l " S bec!1 condemn ed for his part in the late rebellion^ 
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his majefty had been pleafed to reprieve him, with feveral of 
his friends, in order to give them their lives. Addifon. 

He reprieves the finner from time to time, and continues 
and heaps on him the favours of his providence, in hopes 
that, by an aft of clemency fo undeferved, he may prevail 
on his gratitude and repentance. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Reprie've.- n.f. [from the verb.] Refpite after fentence of 
death. 

In his reprieve he may be fo fitted. 

That his foul ficken not. Shakefp. Mcaf for Meaf. 

I hope'it is fome pardon or reprieve 
For Claudio. Shaecfp. Meaf tire for Meafure. 

He cannot thrive, 

Unlefs her prayers, whom heav’n delights to hear, 

And loves to grant, reprieve from the wrath 
Of greateft juftice. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

The morning Sir John Hotham was to die, a reprieve was 
fent to fufpend the execution for three days. Clarendon. 
All that I afk, is but a fhort reprieve , 

Till I forget to love, and learn to grieve. Denham. 

To ReprimaNd. v. a. [reprinlander, Fr. reprimo, Lat.] I o 
chide ; to check; to reprehend ; to reprove. 

Germanicus was feverely reprimanded by Tiberius, for tra¬ 
velling into Egypt without his permiffion. Arbuihnot. 

Reprima'nd, n.f. [reprimanded reprimende, Fr. from the verb.] 
Reproof; reprehenfion. 

He inquires how fuch an one’s wife or fon do, whom he 
does not fee at church ; which is underftood as a fecret re¬ 
primand to the perfon abfent. Addifon’s Spectator, N'- 7 112. 

To Repri'nt. v. a. [re and print.] 

1. To renew the impreffion of any thing. 

The bufinefs of redemption is to rub over the defaced copy 
of creation, to reprint God’s image upon the foul, and to 
fet forth nature in a fecond and a fairer .edition. South. 

2. To print a new edition. 

My bookfeller is reprinting the effay on criticifm. Pope. 
Repri'sal. n.f. [reprefalia, low Lat. reprefaille, Fr.] Some¬ 
thing feized by way of retaliation for robbery or injury. 

1 he Englifh had great advantage in value of rep.rijals, as 
being more ftrong and aftive at fezT. Hayward . 

Senfe muft fure thy fafeft plunder be. 

Since no reprifals can be made on thee. Pope, 

Reprise, n.f. [rep rife, Fr.] i he aft; of taking fomething in 

retaliation of injury. 

Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threat’ning floods and inundations near 5 
If fo, a juft reprife would only be 

't /l 1 ?!-l anC * uPur P' d u P on the fea. Dry den * 

1 0 RE 1 ROA CH. v. a. [reprocher, Fr.J 

cenfure in opprobrious terms, as a crime. 

Mezentius, with his ardour warm’d 
His fainting friends, reproach’d their fhamefbl flight, 

RepelPd the viftors. Drvdens AEneis 

The French writers do not burden themfelves too much 
tyith plot, which has been reproached to them as a fault. Dry. 

2. lo charge with a fault in fevere language. 

If ye be reproached for the name of Chrift, happy are ye. 

' , I Peter iv. 14. 

1 hat fhame 

There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. Milton- 

2. To upbraid in general. 

Thefe things are grievous ; the upbraiding of houfe-room, 
and _reproaching of the lender. Rccluf xxix. 28’! 

The very regret of being furpaffied in any valuable quality, 
y a pci fon of the fame abilities with ourfelves, will reproach 
our own lazineis, and even fhame us into imitation. Rogers. 

RiiPro a CH. n.f [reproebe, Fr. from the verb.] Cenfure : in- 
ramy; fhame. J 3 

With his reproach and odious menace. 

The knight emboiling in his haughty heart. 

Knit all his forces. 2? •. n 

If black fcandal or foul-fac’d reproach 
Attend the fequel of your impofition, 
our mere enforcement fhall acquittance me. Shake Fb 
I hou, for the teftimony of truth, haft borne 
Univerfal reproach. M'Jt 

Reproa'chable. adj. [refrcachable, Fr.] Worthy of reproach' 
Reproa chful, adj. [(tom reproach. ] 7 P 

1. Scurrilous; opprobrious. 

O monftrous ! what reproachful words are thefe. Shake ft 
1 have flieath’d J 

dy rapier in his bofom, and withal 
Thruft thefe reproachful fpeeches down his throat. Shaheft 

rfWW may b - e P umfhed for reproachful Ian<niacre in 
refpedt of the parties in fuit. >„/•*•> Ta 0 ’ “ 

2. Shameful; infamous; vile. ^yhffe s Parergon. 

is Tomrnry 6 lo ti fup^SeTolT"! f°~ nt » 

proacbful ti chri&hniJ flf Randalous and re- 

Thy punflhment Hammond s Fundamentals. 

He fhall endure, by coming in the fleflr 
o a reproachful life and curfed death. Milton's Par. Lo/?. 

Keproa'chfully, 
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Reproa'chfully. aclv. [from reproach.] 

1. Opprobrioufly * ignominioufly * fcurriloufly. 

Shall I then be us’d reproachfully ? Shakefp. Hen. VL 
I will that the younger women marry, and give none oc- 
cafion to the adverfary to fpeak reproachfully . i Tim. v. 14. 

2. Shamefully * infamoufly. 

RE'PROBATE. adj. [ reprobus , Lat.] Loft to virtue * loft to 
grace * abandoned. 

They profefs to know God, but in works deny him, being 
abominable, and to every good work reprobate. Tit. i. 16. 

Strength and art are eafily outdone 
By fpirits reprobate. Milton. 

God forbid, that every fingle commiftion of a fin, though 
great for its kind, and withal adted againft confcience, lor 
its aggravation, fhould fo far deprave the foul, and - bring it 
to fuch a reprobate condition, as to take pica!lire in other 
men’s fins. South s Sermons. 

Re'probate. n.f A man loft to virtue * a wretch abandoned 
to wickednefs. 

What if we omit 

This reprobate , till he were well inclin’d. Shakefp. 

I acknowledge myfelf for a reprobate, a villain, a traytor 
to the king, and the moft unworthy man that ever lived. i\.al. 

All the faints have profited by tribulations * and they that 
could not bear temptations, became reprobates. Taylor. 

To Re'probate. v. a. [reprobo, Lat.] 

1. To difallow * to rejedt. 

Such an anfwer as this is reprobated and difallowed of in 
law 3 I do not believe it, unlefs the deed appears. Aylijfe. 

2. To abandon to wickednefs and eternal deftrudtion. 

What fhould make it neceffary for him to repent and 
amend, who either without refpect to any degiee of amend¬ 
ment is fuppofed to be-eledted to eternal blifs, 01 without re- 
fpedf to fin, to be irreverfibly reprobated. Hammond. 

A reprobated hardnefs of heart does them the office of phi- 
lofophy towards a contempt of death. L EJlrange. 

3. To abandon to his fentence, without hope of pardon. 

Drive him out 

To reprobated exile round the world, 

A caitive, vagabond, abhorr’d, accurs’d. South erne. 

Re'probateness. n.f. [from reprobate .] The ftate of being 
reprobate. 

Reproba'tton. n.f 1 reprobation, hr. from reprobate.'] 

1. The aft of abandoning or ftate of being abandoned to eternal 
deftruaion. 

This fight would make him do a defperate turn ; 

Yea curfe his better angel from his tide. 

And fall to reprobation. Shakefp. Othello. 

Though fome words may be accommodated to Goa’s pre- 
deftination, yet it is the fcope of that text to treat of the re¬ 
probation of any man to hell-fire. Bramhall againft Hobbs. 

God, upon a true repentance, is not fo fatally tied to the 
fpindle of abfolute reprobation, as not to keep Ins promile, 
and feal merciful pardons. * Maine . 

2. A condemnatory lentence. 

You are empower’d to give the final decifion of wit, to put 
your ftamp on all that ought to pafs for current, and fet a 
brand of reprobation on dipt poetry and falfe coin. Dryden. 
To REPRODU'CE. a. [re and produce * reproduce, hr.] 

To produce again * to produce anew. 

If horfe dung rei-roduceth oats, it will not be eufuy deuer- 
mined where the power of generation ceafeth. Brown. 

Thofe colours are unchangeable, and whenever all thofe 
rays with thofe their colours are mixed again, they reproduce 
the fame white light as before. Newton s Opticks. 

Reproduction, n.f. [from reproduce.'] The act of pro¬ 
ducing anew. . . .... , . , . 

I am about to attempt a reproduction in vitriol, in which it 

feems not unlikely to be performable. Boyle. 

Reproo'f. n.f. [from reprove.] 

I. Blame to the face * reprehenfion. 

Good Sir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, turn 

another into the regifter of your own, that I ma y P;^ s with 
a reproof the eafier. Shakefp. Merry_ Wives of Windjor . 

Fear not the anger of the wif- to raife * . 

Thofe beft can bear reproof who merit praife. Pope. 

n Cenfure ; flander. Out of ufe. 

Why, for thy fake, have I fuffer’d reproof? _fhame hath 

covered my face. , , 

’ Repro'vable. adj. [from reprove.] Culpable * blama * 

If thou doft find thy faith as dead after the reception of 
the facrament as before, it may be thy faith was not only 
little, but re: rentable. Taylofs Worthy Communicant. 

To REPRO'VE. v. a. [reprouver, Fr.] 

1. To blame * to cen(ur<~. . _ D'" / 1 Q 

I will not reprove thee for thy facrifices. Vjalm 0. 

2. To charge to the face with a fault* to check * to chide * to 

iei What if they can better be content with one that can wink 
at their faults, than with him that will reprove them. TP hitg. 

There is no flander in an allow’d fool, though he do no¬ 
thing but rail* nor no railing in a known difcreet man, 
thouoh he do nothing but reprove. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
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What if thy foil 

Prove difobedient and reprov’d, retort* 

Wherefore didft thou beget me ? _ Milton, 

If a great perlonage undertakes an action paffionately* l e j 
it be acted with all the malice and impotency in the world, 
he (hall have enough to flatter him, but not enough to reprove 
him. aylci s Pule of Living Holy, 

3. To refute* to difprove. 

My lords. 

Reprove my.allegation if you can. Shakefp. Henry VL 

4. To blame for. With of. 

To reprove one of lazinefs, they will fay, doft thou make 
idle a coat ? that is a coat for idlenefs. Carewi 

Repro / ver .n.f. [from reprove.] A reprehender * one that 
reproves. 

Let the moft potent finner fpeak out, and tell us, whether 
he can command down the clamours and reviiings of a guilty 
confcience, and impofe ftlence upon that bold rep> over. South ; 

This fhall have from every one, even the reprovers of vice, 
the title of living well. Locke on Education. 

To RepRu'ne. v. a. [re and prune.] To prune a ijecond 
time. 

Reprune apricots and peaches, faving as many of the young 
likelieft {hoots as are well placed. Evelyn’s Kabndce . 

ReBtile. adj. [reptile, Lat.] Creeping upon many feet. In 
the following lines reptile is confounded with ferpent. 

Cleanfe baits from filth, to give a tempting glofs* 
Cherifh the fully’d reptile race with mois. Gay. 

ReptiRe. n. f An animal that creeps upon many feet. 

Terreftial animals may be divided into quadrupeds or rep¬ 
tiles, which have many feet, and ferpents which have no 
f ee t. Locke’s Elements of Natural Philofophy. 

1% retreat ! fithence no female hither, 

Confcious of focial love and nature’s rites, 

Muft dare approach, from the inferior reptile , 

To woman, form divine. Prior. 

Republican, adj. [from repub lick.] Placing the government 
in the people. 

Repu'blican. n.f [from republick.] One who thinks a com¬ 
monwealth without monarchy the beft government. 

Thefe people are more happy in imagination than the reft 
of their neighbours, becaufe they think therrtfelves fo* though 
fuch a chimerical happinefs is not peculiar to republicans. Ml 
REPU'BLICK. n.f [refpublica, Lat. republique, Fr.] Common¬ 
wealth * ftate in which the power is lodged in more than one. 
Thofe that by their deeds will make it known, 

Whofe dignity they do fuftain * 

And life, ftate, glory, all they gain, 

Count the republick’s, not their own. Benj. J knfon, 

They are indebted many millions more than their whole 
republick is worth. Addifon’s State of the War. 

Repu'di able. adj. [from repudiate.] h it to be rejected. 

To REPU'DIATE. [repudio, Lat. repudier , Fr.] To 

divorce * to reject* to put away. 

Here is a notorious inftance of the folly of the atheifts, 
that while they repudiate all title to the kingdom of heaven, 
merely for the prefent pleafure of body, and their boafted 
tranquillity of mind, befides the extreme madnefs in running 
fuch a defperate hazard after death, they unwittingly deprive 
thcmfelves here of that very pleafure and tranquillity they 
feck for. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Let not thofe, that have repudiated the more inviting fins, 
{how thcmfelves philtred and bewitched by this. G. of Tongue. 
Repudiation, n.f. [repudiation, Fr. from repudiate.] Di¬ 
vorce * rejection. 

It was allowed by the Athenians, only in cafe of repudia¬ 
tion ok 2. Wife. ' Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Repu'gnance. 1 r Y re p U g nance Pr. from repugnant.] 
Repu gnancy. $ J L r * 

1. Inconfiftcncy * contrariety. , 

But where difference is without repugnancy, that which nat.i 
been can be no prejudice to that which is. Hooker. 

It is no affront to omnipotence, if, by reafon of the forma 
incapacity and repugnancy of the thing, we aver that the world 
could not have been made from all eternity. Bentley- 

2. Reluctance * unwillingnefs * ftruggle of oppofite pafliom 

Why do fond men expofe themfelves to battle, 

And let the foes quietly cut their throats, 

Without repugnancy ? ' Shakefp. 7 imon of Athens. 

Thus did the paffions a£t without any of their prefent jars, 
combats or repugnances, all moving with the beauty of uin 
formity and the ftilnefs of compofure. South’sSermons.^ 

That which caufes us to lofe molt of our time, is the ■ u 
pnmance which we naturally have to labour. Dtycer. 

REPtf'GNANT. adj. [repugnant, Fr. repugnant, Lat.] 

1. Difobedient * not obfequious. 

His antique fword, 

Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, • . 

Repugnant to command. Shakefp • an 

2. Contrary * oppofite. , 

Why I reject the other conjedlures is ; becaufe tmy 
not due warrant from oblcrvation, but are clearly Wffif 
thereunto. Woodward s hatura JJ 

Repugnantly* 
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Repugnantly, ath. [from repugnant.] ConttaMonlj^ 
They fpeak not repugnantly thereto. B> own s Julg. Err . 
To Repu'llulate. v. n. [re and pullulo , Lat. repulhi.er, r r.] 

1 Though tares repullulate, there is wheat ftill left m the 
r ]( j & How el s Vocal For eft. 

FTPUTSE. n.f [repulfe, Fr. repulfa, Latin. J Fhe condition 
" of bein? driven off or put afide from any attempt 

Mv repulfe at Hull feemed an ad of lo rude difloyalty, that 


iny enemies 


had fcarce confidence enough to abet it. K. C ha. 


Nor much expect 
A foe fo proud will firft the weaker feek ; 

So bent, the more fhall lhame him his repute. Milton. 
By fate repell’d, and with repulfcs tir’d. ' Denham. 

To Repulse. ^ [repulfus, Lat.J To beat back * to drive 

° iF; rhe chriftian defendants ftill repufed them with greater 
courage than they v/ere able to afiail them. Knolles. 

Th?s fleet, attempting St. Minoes, were repufed, and 
without glory or gain, returned into England. , Hayward. 
Man complete to have difeover’d and repuls’d 
Whatever wiles of foe or Teeming friend. Milton . 

Repu lsion. n.f [repulfus, Lat.] The ad or power of driv¬ 
ing off from itfelf. . , . . , „ 

"Air has fome degree of tenacity, whereby the parts attract 

one another * at the fame time, by their elafticity, the par¬ 
ticles of air have a power of repulfon or flying off from one 


another. 


Arbuthnot. 


Repu'lsive. adj. [from repulfe.] Driving off* having ti e 
power to beat back or drive off. 

The parts of the fait or vitriol recede from one another, 
and endeavour to expand themfelves, and get as far afunder 
as the quantity of water, in which they float, will allow ; 
and does not this endeavour imply, that they have a repulfive 
force by which they fly from one another, or that they attract 
the water more ftrohgly than one another ? Newton’s Opticks. 

To Repurchase, v. a. [re and purchafe.] To buy again. 

Once more we fit on England’s royal throne, 
Repurchas’d with the blood of enemies* 

What valiant foe-men, like to autumn’s corn. 

Have we mow’d down in top of all their pride ? Shakefp. 
If the fon alien thofe lands, and repurchafe them again in 
fee, the rules of delcents are to be obferved, as if he were 
the original purchafer. Hale’s Law of England. 

Re putable, adj. [from repute.] Honourable * not infamous. 
If ever any vice {hall become reputable, and be gloried in as 
a mark of greatnefs, what can we then exped from the man 
of honour, but to ftgnalize himfelf. Rogers’s Sermons. 

In the article of danger, it is as reputable to elude an enemy 
as defeat one. Broome. 

ReButably. adv. [from reputable.] Without diferedit. 

To many fuch worthy magiftrates, who have thus reputably 
filled the chief feats of power in this great city, I am now 
addreffing my difeourfe. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Reputation, n. f. [reputation, Fr. from repute.] Credit* 
honour* chnrader of good. 

Reputation is an idle and moft falfe impofition * oft got 
without merit, and loft without deferving : you have loft no 
reputation at all, unlefs you repute yourfelf fuch a lofer. Shak. 

Verfoy, upon the lake of Geneva, has the reputation of 
being extremely poor and beggarly. . Addifon . 

A third interprets motions, looks and eyes * 

At ev’ry word a reputation dies. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 

To f^EPLT I E. v. a. [reputo, Lat. reputer, Fr.] To hold j 
to account * to think. 

The king was reputed a prince moft prudent* Shakefp . 

I do repute her grace 

The rightful heir to England’s royal feat. Shakefp. 

^ I do know of thofe, 

That therefore only are reputed wife, 

For faying nothing. Shakejp. Merchant of -Venice. 

Men, fuch as chufe 

Law pradice for mere gain, boldly repute 
Worlethan embrothel’d ltrumpets proftitute. Donne. 

If the grand viziei be lo gieat, as he is reputed * in politicks 
he will never conlent to an invafton of Hungary. Temple. 

Repu a te. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Charadcr * reputation. 

2. Eftabliftied opinion. 

He who reigrls 

Monarch in heav’n, till then as one fecure, 

Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. Milton. 

Repu'teless. adj. [from repute.] Difreputable * difgraceful! 
A word not inelegant, but out of ufe. 

Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 

Had left me in reputelejs baniftiment, 

A of no mark nor livelihood. . Shakefp. Hen. V. 

REQUEST, n.f [requfle,}tY.] 

1. Petition* entreaty. 

But afk what you would have reform’d, 

I will both hear and grant you your requcjls. Shakefp. 

Haman ftood up to make requejt for his life to Efthtr. Ejth 


RE 

All thy requejl for man, accepted fon ! ? , 

Obtain * all thy requejl was my decree. Milton’s Par. Loft i 
Aik him to lend 

To this, the laft requejl that I {hail fend, 

A gentle ear. . Denham* 

Demand * repute * credit ; ftate of being defired. 

Tullus Aufidius will appear well in thefe wars, his great 
dppofer Coriolamis being now in no requejl of his country. 

Shakefp. Cbriolanus. 

Whilft this vanity of thinking, that men are obliged to 
write either fyftems or nothing, is in requejl , many excelient 
notions are fupprefled. _ Boyle. 

Knowledge and fame were in as great requejl as wealth 
among us how. Temple. 

To RequeBt. v. a. [requeJler,Y\:.] To afk* to folicite * to 
entreat. 

To-night we hold a folemn fupper, Sir, 

And I’ll requejl your prefence. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

It was to be requejied of Almighty God by prayer, tnat 
thofe kings would ferioufly fulfil all that hope of peace. Kno.les. 

The virgin quire for her requejl , 

The god that fits at marriage feaft * 

He at their invoking came, 

But with a fcarce well-lighted flame. Milton . 

In things not unlawful, great perfons cannot be properly 
faid to requejl, becaufe all things confidered, they muft not 
be denied. • South’s Senno?is a 

Requester, n.f [from requejl.] Petitioner * foliciter. 

To RequEcken. v. a. [re and quicken.] To reanimate. 

By and by the din of war ’gan pierce 
His ready fenfe, when ftraight his doubled fpirit 
Requicken’d what in flefh was fatigate, 

And to the battle came he. Shakefp. Coriolanus ; 

RE'JRJIEM. n.f [Latin.] 

1. A hymn in which they implore for the dead requiem or reft. 

We fhould profane the fervice of the dead. 

To fing a requiem and fuch peace to her* 

As to peace-parted fouls. Shakefp. 

2. Reft ; quiet ; peace. Not in ufe. 

The midwife kneel’d-at iny mother’s throes. 

With pain produc’d, and nurs’d for future woes* 

Elfe had I an eternal requiem kept, 

And in the arms of peace for ever flept. Sandys. 

Requirable. adj. [from require.] P it to be required. 

It contains the certain periods of times, and all cireum- 
ftances requirable in a hiftory to inform. Hale. 

To REQUPRE. v. a. [requiro, Lat. requerir, Fr.] 

1. To demand * to afk a thins: as of right, 

v * & • 0 9 

1 e me require 

A thing without the compafs of my wit * 

For both the lineage and the certain fire. 

From which I fprung, are from me hidden y£t. Spehfer. 

We do require them of you, fo to ufe them. 

As we fhall find their merits. Shakefp. King Lear 0 

i his, the very Jaw of’nature teadheth us to do, and this 
the law of God requireih alfo at our hands. Spelman. 

This imply’d 

Subje&ion, but requir’d with gentle fway; Milton . 

Olt our alliance other lands delir’d. 

And what we feek of you, of us requir’d. Dryden. 

God, when he gave the wdrld in common to all mankind, 
commanded men alfo to labour, and the penury of his con¬ 
dition required it. Locke. 

2. Bo make neceffary * to need. 

The king’s bufinefs l equiredhzfko. 1 Sam. xxi. 8. 

High from the ground the branches would require 
Thy utmoft reach. Milton . 

But why, alas ! do mortal men complain * 

God gives us what he knows our wants require, 

1 thin S s than thofe which we defird. DHden. 

RE QtJISI I E. adj. [requifitus, Lat.] Neceffary * needful * 
required by the nature of things. 

When God new modelled thd world by the introduction 
ot a new religion, and that in the room of one fet up by him- 
felf, it was rcqtiifite, that he fhould recommend it to the rea- 
fons of men with the fame authority and evidence that en- 
forced the former. ' South's Se mens. 

<-old calleth the fpirits to fuccour, and therefore they can¬ 
not io well clofe and go together in the head, which is' ever 
reqmfite to deep. Bacon's Natural Hi/lor,. 

1 lepare your foul with all thofe neceffary graces, that are 
more immediately requijite to this performance. TVake. 

Re Quisite. n.f. Any thing neceffary. 

Res non parta labors, fid rchela, was thought by a poet to 
be one of the requifites to a happy life. “ Dryden 

For want of thefe requifites, moft of our ingenious youn» 
men take up fome cned up Englifh poet, adore him, and iml- 
tate him, without knowmg wherein he is defeaive. Dryden 

«.W ° a°'i h ‘ S P T haS dedared for the requifites on ours! 

IVake. 


Re' 
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He'quisitely. adv. [from requifte.] Neceffarily ; in a re- 
quifite manner. 

We difcem how requifitely the feveral parts of fcripture are 
fitted to feveral times, perfons, and occurrences. Boyle. 

Re qjuisiten ess . n. f. [from requifte .J Neceffity ; the Rate 
of being requifite. 

Difcerning how exquiiitely the feveral parts of fcripture 
are fitted to the feveral times, perfons and occurrences in¬ 
tended, we fhall difcover not only the fenfe of the obfcurer 
pafTages, but the requifitenefs of their having been written fo 
obfcurely. Boyle. 

Requi'tal. n.f. [from requite.'] 

1. Return for any good or bad office ; retaliation. 

Should we take the quarrel of fermons in hand, and re¬ 
venge their caufe by requital, thrufting prayer in a manner 
out of doors under colour of long preaching"? Hooker. 

Since you 

WeaV your gentle limbs in my affairs. 

Be bold, you do fo grow in my requital. 

As nothing can unroot you. Shak. All's well that ends well . 

We hear 

Such goodnefs of your juft ice, that our foul 

Cannot but yield you forth to publick thanks. 

Forerunning your requital. Shake/p. Meaffor Meaf. 

I fee you are obfequious in your love, and I profefs requi- 
t a }‘ Shakejpeare. 

No merit their averfion can remove. 

Nor ill requital can efface their love. 

2. Reward ; recompenfe. 


R E 


JValler, 


He afk’d me for a fong, 


Milton. 


Denham. 


Milton. 


And in requital op’d his leathern fcrip. 

And fhew’d me ftmples of a thoufand names. 

Telling their ffrange and vigorous faculties. 

I have ta’en a cordial, . 

Sent by the king or Haly, in requital 
Of all my miferies, to make me happy. 

In all the light that the heavens bellow upon this lower 
world, though the lower world cannot equal their benefac¬ 
tion, yet with a kind of grateful return it reflects thofe rays, 
that it cannot recompenfe ; fo that there is fome return how¬ 
ever, though there can be no requital. South's Sermons. 

7 o REQUITE, v. a. [requiter, Fr.] To repay; to retaliate 
good or ill; to recompenfe. 

If he love me to madnefs, I fhall never requite him. Shak. 
He hath requited me evil for good. i Sam. xxv. 21. 

Open not thine heart to every man, left he requite thee 
with a fhrewd turn. Eccluf. viii. 19. 

When Jofeph’s brethren faw that their father was dead, 
they faid, Jofeph will requite us all the evil we did. Genefis 1 . 

An avenger againft his enemies, and one that fhall requite 
kindnefs to his friends. Eccluf. xxx. 6. 

Him within proteft from harms; 

He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 
That call fame on fuch gentle afts as thefe. 

Great idol of mankind, we neither claim 
The praife of merit, nor afpire to fame ! 

5 Tis all we beg thee to conceal from fight 
Thofe afts of goodnefs which themfelves requite : 

O let us ftill the fecret joy partake. 

To follow virtue ev’n for virtue’s fake. Pope. 

Unhappy Wallace, 

Great patriot heroe ! ill requited chief ! Thomfon. 

Re'remouse. n.f. [hnepemuy, Saxon.] A bat. 

Re'reward. n.f. The rear or laft troop. 

Resa'le. n.f. [re and Jale.] Sale at fecond hand. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for refale , where they 
are not reftrained, are great means to enrich. Bacon. 

To Resalu'te. v. a. [refaluto , Lat. refaluer , Fr.] To falute 
or greet anew. 

We drew her up to land. 

And trod ourfelves the refaluted fand. 

To refalute the world with facred light, 

Leucothea wak’d. 

To ResaiT. v. a. [re and fail.] To fail back. 

From Pyle refailing , and the Spartan court, 

Horrid to fpeak ! in ambufh is decreed Pope's Odyffey. 

To Resci'nd. v. a. [refeindo, Lat. rejcinder , Fr.] To cut off; 
to abrogate a law. 

It is the impofing a facramental obligation upon him, which 
being the condition, upon the performance whereof all the” 
promifes of endlefs blifs are made over, it is not poffible to 
refeind or difclaim the Handing obliged by it. Hammond. 

I fpake againft the teft, but was not heard ; 

Thefe to refeind , and peerage to reftore. Dry den. 

Rescission, n.f. [rcfciffion,Fr. rcfciffuSyC^t.] The aft of 
cutting off; abrogation. 

If any infer refciffion of their eftate to have been for idola¬ 
try, that the governments of all idolatrous nations ftiould be 
alfo diffolved, it followeth not. Bacon. 

Resci'ssory. adj. [ refeiffoire , Fr. refeiffus , Lat.] Having the 
power to cut off. 

To Rescri be. v. a. [ referibo , Lat, referire , Fr.] 

1. To write back. 


Chapman. 

Milton. 


Whenever a prince on his being cohfulted referibes or writ? 
back Toleramus, he difpenfes with that aft otherwi'e" CS 

ky ful - API. 

2. 10 write over again. 6 • 

Calling for more paper to referibe them, he ffiewed him 
the difference betwixt the ink-box and the land-box. Howl 

Rescript, n.f [teferiu Fr. rejoiptum, Lat.] Edift 0 f an’ 
emperour. 

One finding a great mafs of money digged under a roilnd 
and being fomewhat doubtful, fignified "it to the emperor* 
who made a refeript thus ; Ule it. Bacon's Apophthegm.* 

The popes, in fuch cafes, where canons were iilent, ‘did* 
after the manner of the Roman emperors, write back their 
determinations, which were ftiled referipfs or decretal epiffies 
having the force of laws. Ayliffe's Par erven 

To RE'SCUE. v. a. [ refcorre , old Fr.] To let free from any 
violence, confinement, or danger. ^ 

Sir Scudamore, after long farrow, in the end met with 
Britomartis, who fuccoured him and refkewedh. is love. Spent' 
My uncles both are fiain in refeuing me. Shakefp 

W e’re belet with thieves ; 

Refcue thy miftrefs, if thou be a man. Shakefp 

Dr. Bancroft underftood the church excellently, and had 
almoft refeued it out of the hands of the Calvinian party. Qar 
He that is fo lure of his particular eleftion, as to refolve 
he can never fall, if he commit thofe afts, againft which 
fcripture is plain, that they that do them Ihafi not inherit 
eternal life, mull neceffarily refolve, that nothing but the re¬ 
moving his fundamental error can refcue him from the fuper- 
ftruftive. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Who was that juft man, whom had not heav’n 
Refcu'd , had in his righteoufnefs been loft ? Milton. 

Riches cannot refcue from the grave. 

Which claims alike the monarch and the Have. Dryden. 

Re'scue. n. j. [; refcouffe , refcoffe, old Fr. refcufj'us, low Lat,] 
Deliverance from violence, danger, or confinement. 

How comes it, you 

Have holp to make this refcue. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Re'scuer. n, f [from refcue .] One that relcues. 

Research, n.f. [recherche, Fr.] Enquiry; iearch. 

By a Ikilful application of thofe notices, may be gained in 
fuch refcarches the accelerating and bettering of fruits, empty¬ 
ing mines and draining fens. Glanvill's Scepf. 

I fubmit thofe miftakes, into which I may have fallen, to 
the better confideration of others, who fhall have made re- 
fear ch into this bufinefs with more felicity. Holder. 

A felicity adapted to every rank, fuch as the refearches of 
human wifdom fought for, but could not difcover. Rogers. 

To Resea rch. v. a. [rechercher , Fr.] To examine; to 
enquire. 

It is not eafy to refearch with due diftinftion, in the aftions 
of eminent perfonages, both how much may have been ble- 
mifhed by the envy of others, and what was corrupted by 
their own felicity, JVotton's Buckingham. 

To Resea / t. v. a. [re and feat.] To feat again. 

When he’s produc’d, will you refeat him 
Upon his father’s throne ? Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Resei'zer. n. f. One that feizes again. 

Reseizure, n.f. [re and feizure.] Repeated feizure; feizure 
a fecond time. 

Here we have the charter of foundation ; it is now the 
more eafy to judge of the forfeiture or refeizure : deface the 
image, and you diveft the right. Bacon. 

Resemblance, n. f. [refemblance, Fr.] Likenefs; fimilitude; 
reprefentation. 

Thefe fenfible things, which religion hath allowed, are 
refemblances formed according to things fpiritual, whereunto 
they ferve as a hand to lead, and a way to direct. Hooker. 

Faireft refemblance of thy maker fair, 

7 hee all things living gaze on. Milton. 

One main end of poetry and painting is to pleafe ; they 
bear a great refemblance to each other. Dryden's Dufrefnoy . 

The quality produced hath commonly no refemblance with 
the thing producing it; wherefore, we look on it as a bare 
effeft of power. Locke. 

They are but weak refcmblances of our intentions, faint and 
imperfeft copies that may acquaint us with the general defign, 
but can never exprefs the life of the original. AddiJ'on. 

So chymifts boaft they have a pow’r, 

From the dead afhes of a flow’r, 

Some faint refemblance to produce. 

But not the virtue. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

I cannot help remarking the refemblance betwixt him and 
our author in qualities, fame, and fortune. Pope. 

7 o Rese mble. v. a. [refembler, Fr.] 

1. To compare ; to represent as like fomething elfe. 

Moft fafely may we refemble ourfelves to God, in refpeftof 
that pure faculty, which is never feparate from the love of 
God. Raleigh's Hiflory of the JVorld. 

7 Te torrid parts of Africk are refembled to a libbard’s fkin, 
the diftance of whofe fpots reprefent the difperfenefs of ha¬ 
bitations- . Brerewopd on Languages. 

8 2. To 
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To be like ; to have likenefs to. . 


/ p • LO lift V v Jl 1 Xvv 11 ^ . | 

Pee a man of virtues, mixed with infirmities, fall 



Shakefp. 


again. Not in ufe. 

I fent to her, by this fame coxcomb, 

Tokens and letters, which fhe did lejend. 

To RESE'NT\ v. [reffentir, Fr.] 

T To take well or ill. . r , . 

A ferious confideration of the mineral trealures or his ter¬ 
ritories, and the practical difeoveries of them by way of my 
Dhilofophical theory, he then lo well rejented, thatafterwards, 
imon a mature digeftion of my whole defign, he commanded 
me to let your lordfhips underftand, how great an inclination 

• he hath to further fo hopeful a work. Bacon. 

2. To take ill ; to confider as an injury or affront. 1 ms is 

now the moft ufual fenfe. 

Thou with fcorn 

And anger would’ft refent the offer’d wrong. Milton. 

Rese'nteR. n.f [from refent.] One who feels injuries deeply. 
The earl was the worft philofopher, being a great refenter, 
’^nd a weak diffembler of the leaft difgrace. Wotton. 

Rfse'NTFUL. adj. [refent and full.] Malignant; eaiily pro¬ 
voked to anger, and'long retaining it 

Rese'ntingly. adv. [from refuting .] With dfep fenfe; 
with ftrong perception ; with anger. 

Hylobares judicioufly and refentingly recapitulates your main 
reafonings. ^ Mores Divine Dialogues , 

Resentment, n.f. [reffentiment, Fr.] 

1. Strong perception of good or ill. 

He "retains vivid 1 efentments of the more folid morality. 

Mo’e's Divine Dialogues. 

O 

Some faces we admire and dote on ; others, in our impar¬ 
tial apprehenfions, no lefs deferving, we can behold without 
refntrnent ; yea, with an invincible difregard. Glanvill. 

What he hath of fenfible evidence, the very grand work 
of his demonftration, is but the knowledge of his own re - 
fentmsnt ; but how the fame things appear to others, they 
only know that are confcious to them ; and how they are in 
themfelves, only he that made them. Glanvill's Scepf 

2. Deep fenfe of injury. 

Can heav’nly minds fuch high refentmeni fhow. 

Or exercife their fpight in human woe ? Dryden. 

I cannot, without fome envy, and a juft resentment againft 
the oppofite conduct of others, refleft upon that generofity, 
wherewith the heads of a ftruggling faftion treat thofe who 
will undertake to hold a pen in their defence. Swift. 

Reservation, n.f. \jefervation, Fr.] 

1. Referve ; concealment of fomething in the mind. 

Nor had I any refervations in my own foul, when I palled 
that bill, nor repentings after. King Char les. 

We fwear with Jeluitical equivocations and mental refer¬ 
vations. Sanderfon agaivjl the Covenant. 

2 . Something kept back ; fomething not given up. 

Ourfelf by monthly courfe. 

With refervation of an hundred knights, 

By you to be fuftain’d, (hall our abode 
Make with you by due turns. Shakefp. King Lear. 

This is academical rejervation in matters of eafy truth, or 
rather fceptical infidelity againft the evidence of reafon. Bro. 

Thefe opinions Steele and his faftion are endeavouring to 
propagate among the people concerning the prefent miniftry ; 
with what refer vation to the honour of the queen, I cannot 
determine. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

3. Cuftody ; ftate of being treafured up. 

He will’d me, 

In heedful’ft refervation , to beftow them 
As notes, whole faculties inclufive were. 

More than they of note. Shakefp. 

Resf/rvatory. n.f. [refervoir, Fr.] Place in which any 
thing is referved or kept. 

How I got fuch notice of that fubterranean refervatory as to 
make a computation of the water now concealed therein, 
^ perufe the propofitions concerning earthquakes. JVoodward. 

To RESE / RVE. v. a. [referver, Fr. refervo, Lat.] 

1. To keep in (lore ; to fave to fome other purpofe. 

I could add many probabilities of the names of places ; 
but they lhould be too long for this, and I rejerve them for 
another. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

^ Haft thou feen the treafures of the hail, which I have re¬ 
ferved againft the day of trouble ? Job xxxviii. 27 . 

David houghed all the chariot horfes, but referved of them 
for an hundred chariots. 2 Sam. viii. 4 

Flowers 

Referv'd from night, and kept for thee in ftore. Milton 

2. To retain ; to keep ; to hold. 

Referve thy ftate, with better judgment check 
This hideous ralhnefs. Shakefp. 

Will he rejer ve his anger for ever ? will he keep it to the 
end ? cv 

111. C 

3. To lay up to a future time. 

7 Te Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temp- 
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tations, and to referve the unjuft unto the day of judgment to 
be puniftied. J Peter ii. 9. 

The breach feems like the feiffures of an earthquake, and 
threatens to fwallow all that attempt to clofe it, and refervts 
its cure only for omnipotence. Decay of Piety. 

Conceal your efteem and love in your own breaft, and re¬ 
ferve your kind looks and language for private hours. Swift. 

Rkse'rve. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Store kept untouched. 

The affent may be withheld upon this fuggeftion, that 1 
know not yet all that may be faid : and therefore, though I 
be beaten, it is not neceffary I fhould yield, not knowing 
what forces there are in referve behind. Locke . 

2. Something kept for exigence. 

The virgins, beiides the oil in their lamps, carried likewife 
a referve inYome other veffel for a continual fupply. Tillotfon. 

3. Something concealed in the mind. 

However any one may concur in the general fcheme, it is 
ftill with certain referves and deviations, and with a falvo to 
his own private judgement. Addifon s Freeholder. 

4. Exception; prohibition. 

Is knowledge fo defpis’d ? 

Or envy,* or what referve forbids to tafte ? Milton. 

5. Exception in favour. 

Each has fome darling luft, which pleads for a referve, and 
which they would fain reconcile to the expeftations of re¬ 
ligion. Rogers's Sermons . 

6. Modefty ; caution in perfonal behaviour. 

Ere guardian thought cou’d bring its fcatter’d aid, 

My foul furpriz’d, and from herfelf disjoin’d, 

Left all referve, and all the fex behind. Prior . 

Rese'rved. adj. [from referve.] 

1. Modeft ; not loofely free. 

To all obliging, yet referv'd to all, 

None could himfelf the favour’d lover call. JValflo. 

2. Sullen ; not open ; not frank. 

Nothing referv’d or fullen was to fee. 

But fweet regards. Dryden. 

Rese'rvedly. adv. [from referved.^- 

1. Not with franknefs ; not with opennefs ; with referve. 

I muft give only fliort hints, and write but obfcurely and 
refervedly, until I have opportunity to exprefs my fentiments 
with greater copioufnefs and perfpicuity. JVoodward. 

2. Scrupuloufly ; coldly. 

He fpeaks rejerv’dly, but he fpeaks with force; 

Nor can a word be chang’d but for a worfe. Pope. 

Rese'rvedness. n. f. [from referved .] Clofenefs ; want of 
franknefs ; want of opennefs. 

Obferve their gravity 

And their refervednefs, their many cautions 
Fitting their perfons. Benj. Johnfon's Cataline. 

By formality, I mean fomething more than ceremony and 
complement, even a folemn refervednefs, which may well 
confift with honefty. tVGtton. 

There was great warinefs and refevednefs, and fo great a 
jealoufy of each other, that they had no mind to give or re¬ 
ceive vifits. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Diffimulation can but juft guar.l a man within the compafs 
of his own perfonal concerns, which yet may be more effec¬ 
tually done by that filence and refervednefs , that every man 
may innocently praftife. South's Sermons. 

Rese^ver. n.f. [from referve.] One that referves. 

Reservoir, n. f. [reservoir, Fr.] Place where any thino- is 
kept in ftore. 1:5 

There is not a fpring or fountain, but are well provided 
with huge citterns and rejervoirs of rain and fnow-water. Add. 

Who fees pale Mammon pine amidft his ftore. 

Sees but a backward fteward for the poor ; 

This year a refervoir ; to keep and fpare ; 

m I X h c. e Tr/^r a r. foUntain f P° utin S. through his heir. Pote. 
To RESE T TLE. v. a. [re and fettle.] To fettle a^ain. 

Will the houfe of Auftria yield the leaft article, even of 
ufurped prerogative, to refettle the minds of thofe princes in 
thu alliance, who are alarmed at the confequences of the 
emperor’s death. Swift 

Resettlement, n.f. [from nfettle.] ° 1 * 

1. The aft of fettling again. 

To the quieting of my paffions, and the refettlement of my 
difcompofed foul, I coniider that grief is the moft abfurd of 

. Tu 7 f 10 ?f v • N °rris's Mifcellanies. 

2. 1 he ftate of letthng agatn. 7 

Some roll their calk to mix it with the lees, and, after a 
refettlement, they rack it. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

ESI ance. n.f. [from refrnnt.'] Refidence ; abode; dwel¬ 
ling Kejtance and ref ant are now only ufed in law 

The king forthwith banilhed all Flemings out of his kina, 
dom, commanding his merchant adventurers, which had = a 

RESFANT' An r We r rP ’/r t0 r ' et ,- m - £acm ’ ! Henry VII 

RB.SI ANT. adj. [rejeant, 1 -r.] Refident; prefent in a olace 

lieutenant in W Eur 0me " P " S ° phia ’ where Turk/great 
rians werV ware PC “ ’’tf, ^ that the Hunga- 

0-1 a ,, . Knolles s Hi/h^y of the Turks 

le Allobrog.es here ref.ant in Rome. Benj. Johnf 

21 R To RESI DE. 
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RES 

To RESFDE. v. n. [ reftdeo , Lat. refider , Fr.] 
u To have abode ; to live ; to dwell; to be prefent. 

How can God with fuch refide f Milton. 

In no fix’d place the happy fouls reftde ; 

In groves we live, and lie on mofly beds. Dryden's Mneis. 

2. [. Refido , Lat.] To fink; to fubfide ; to fall to the bottom. 
Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, turn into 
a mouldy fubftance ; there reftding in the bottom a fair cloud 
and a thick oil on the top. Boyle. 

Residence, n. f. [reftdence , Fr.] 

1. A£1 of dwelling in a place. 

Something holy lodges in that breaft. 

And with thefe raptures moves the vocal air. 

To teftify his hidden refidence. Milton. 

There was a great familiarity between the confeflor and 
duke William ; for the confeffor had often made confiderable 
refedences in Normandy. . Holds Law of England. 

2. Place of abode ; dwelling. 

Within the infant rind of this fmall flower, 

Poifon hath refidence and medicine power. Shakefp. 

Underftand the fame 

Of fifh within their wat’ry refidence. Milton's Bar. Loft. 
Caprea had been the retirement of Auguftus for fome time, 
and the reftdence of Tiberius for feveral years. Addifon. 

3* [From refido , Lat.] That which fettles at the bottom of 
liquours. 

Separation is wrought by weight, as in the ordinary refi¬ 
dence or fettlement of liquors. Bacon. 

Our cleared: waters, and fuch as feem Ample unto fenfe, 
are much compounded unto reafon, as may be obfervecbin 
the evaporation of water, wherein, befides a terreous refi- 
dence , fome fait is alfo found. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Resident, adj. [refidens , Lat. refident , Fr.] Dwelling: or 
having abode in any place. 

I am not concerned in this obje&ion ; not thinking it ne- 
ceflary, that Chrift fhould be perfonally prefent or rejident on 
earth in the millenium. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

He is not faid to be refident in a place, who comes thither 
with a purpofe of retiring immediately ; fo alfo he is faid to 
be abfent, who is abfent with his family. Ayllffe's Parergon. 
Pre sident, n.f [from the adj.] An agent, minifter, or officer 
refiding in any diftant place with the dignity of an ambafiador. 

The pope fears the Englifh will fuffer nothing like a 
refident or conful in his kingdoms. Addifon. 

Residentiary, adj. [from refident.'] Holding refidence. 
Chrift was the conductor of the Ifraelites into the land of 
Canaan, and their rcfidentiary guardian. More. 

Resi'dual. 7 adj. [from refiduum , Lat.] Relating to the 
Resi'duary. 3 refidue; relating to the part remaining. 

’Tis enough to lofe the legacy, or the refiduary advantage 
of the eftate left him by the deceafed. Aylijfe. 

IIe'sidue. n.f. [reftdu,Fr. reftduum, Lat.] The remaining 
part; that which is left. 

The caufes are all fuch as expel the moft volatile parts of 
the blood, and fix the refidue. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To Resie'ge. v. a. [re and fiege , Fr.] To feat again. Obfolete. 
In wretched prifon long he did remain. 

Till they outreigned had their utmoft date. 

And then therein refeiged was again. 

And ruled long with honourable ftate. Fairy ueen , b. ii. 
To RESFGN. v. a. [; refigner , Fr. reftgno, Lat.] 

1. To give up a claim or pofleffion. 

Rcfign 

Your crown and kingdom, indire&ly held. Shakefp. 

I’ll to the king, and fignify to him, 

That thus I have reftgn'd to you my charge'. Shakefp. 

To her thou didft refign thy place. Milton. 

Phoebus refigns his darts, and Jove 
His thunder, to the god of love. Denham. 

Ev’ry Ifmena would refign her breaft; 

And ev’ry dear Hippolytus be bleft. Prior. 

2. To yield up. 

Whoever fhall refign their reafons, either from the root of 
deceit in themfelves, or inability to refill fuch trivial ingana- 
tions from others, although their condition may place them 
above the multitude, yet are they ftill within the line of 
vulgarity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Defirous to refign and render back 
All I receiv’d. Milton. 

Thofe, who always refign their judgment to the laft man 
they heard or read, truth never finks into thofe men’s minds ; 
but, cameleon-like, they take the colour of what is laid be¬ 
fore them, and as foon lofe and refign it to the next that 
comes in their way. Locke. 

3. To give up in confidence. With up emphatical. 

What more reafonable, than that we fhould in all things 
refign up ourfelves to the will of God. Tillotjon. 

4. To fubmit; particularly to fubmit to providence. 

Happy the man, who ftudies nature’s laws. 

His mind pofiefling in a quiet ftate, 

Fearlefs of fortune, and refign d to fate: Dry den, 

A firm, yet cautious, mind. 

Sincere, though prudent; conftant, yet reftgn'd. Pope. 
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5. To fubmit without refiftance or murmur. 

What thou art, refign to death. Shakefp\Henrv Vr 
Resignation, n.f [refignation, Fr.] * V1 * 

1. The a£l of refigning or giving up a claim or pofleflion. 

Do that office of thine own good will ; 

The refignation of thy ftate and crown. Shakefp. Rich TT 
He intended to procure a refignation ok the rights 0 f*th* 
king’s majefty’s fillers and others, entitled to the poffeffion of 
the crown. Havw J 

2. Submifiion ; unrefifting acquiefcence. 

W e cannot expert, that any one fhould readily quit his own 
opinion, and embrace ours, with a blind refignation to an au¬ 
thority, which the underftanding acknowledges not. Lock ~ 
There is a kind of fluggifh refignation, as well as poornefs 
and degeneracy of fpirit, in a ftate of flavery, that very f evv 
will recover themfelves out of it. Acldif 

3. Submiffion without murmur to the will of God. . 

Resi'gner. n.f [from refign.] One that refigns. 
Resi'gnment. n.f. [from refign.] A&of reiigriing. 
Resilience. \ n. f. [from refilio , Lat.] The acl of ft art 
Resiliency. $ or leaping back. 

If you ftrike a ball fidelong, the rebound will be as much 
the contrary way; whether there be any fuch reflience i n 
echoes, that is, whether a man fhall hear better if he Hand 
afide the body repercufling, than if he Hand where he fpeaketh 
may be tried. . _ Bacon's Natural Hijhn, 

Resi'lient. adj. [reftliens, Lat.] Starting or fpringing back. * 
Resili'tion. n.f. [refilio, L at.] The acl of lpringmo- back • 
refilience. ^ 0 ’ 

RE'SIN. n.f. [ refine , Fr. refina , Lat.] The fat fulphurous 
parts of fome vegetable, which is natural or procured by art 
and will incorporate with oil or fpirit, not an aqueous men- 

„ ftruum ' r , Psm. 

Resinous, adj , [from refin ; reftneux, Fr.] Containing refin ; 
confifting of refin. 

Refinous gums, diffolved in fpirit of wine, are let fall again, 
if the fpirit be copioufly diluted. Boyle on Colours. 

Re'sinousness. n. f. [from refinous.] The quality of beino- 
refinous. b 

Resipiscence. n.f. [refepifence, Fr. refipifcentia , low Lat.] 
Wifdom after the fact ; repentance. 

To RESIST, v. a. [ refifto , Lat. refifter , Fr.] 

1. To oppofe ; to act againft. 

All the regions 

Do feemingly revolt; and, who refft , 

Are mock’d for valiant ignorance. 

And pei ifh conftant fools. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

Submit to God ; refft the devil, and he will flee. fa. iv. 

2. To not admit impreffion or force. 

Nor keen nor folid could refft that edge. Milton. 

Resistance. 7 [j eftjlance, hr. 1 his word, like many others, 
Resi stence. 5 is differently written, as it is fuppofed to have 
come from the Latin or the French.] 

1. The act of refifling ; oppofition. 

Demetrius, feeing that the land was quiet, and that no re¬ 
fiftance was made againft: him, fent away all his forces. 1 Mac. 

2. The quality of not yielding to force or external impreffion. 

The refiftance of bone to cold is greater than of flefh ; for 
that the flefh fhrinketh, but the bone rejifteth, whereby the 
cold becometh more eager. Bacon. 

Mufick fo foftens and difarms the mind. 

That not an arrow does refftance find. Waller. 

The idea of folidity we receive by our touch, and it arifes 
from the refiftance which we find in body to the entrance of 
any other body into the place it pofteffes. Locke. 

But that part of the refiftence , which arifes from the vis 
inertias, is proportional to the denfityof the matter, and can¬ 
not be diminifhed by dividing the matter into fmafter parts, 
nor by any other means, than by decreafing the denfity of 
the medium. Newton s Upticks . 

Resistibility, n.f. [from reftftible.] Quality of refitting. 
Whether the rejifiibility of Adam’s realon did not equiva¬ 
lence the facility of Eve’s feduiStion, we refer unto fchool- 
men * Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The name body, being the complex idea of extension and 
reftftibility , together, in the fame fubjed, thefe two ideas are 
not exa&ly one and the fame. Locke., 

Resi stible. adj. [from refft .] That may be refilled. 

That is irreliftible; this, though potent, yet is in its own na¬ 
ture reftftible by the will of man ; though it many times pre¬ 
vails by its efficacy. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Resistless, adj. [from refft,] Irrefiflable ; that cannot be 
oppofed. 

Our own eyes do every where behold the fudden. and re- 
ftftlefs alTaults of death. Raleigh's Hifiory of the World. 

All at once to force refftlefs way. Milton. 

Since you can love, and yet your error fee, 

The fame reftftlejs power may plead foi;.me. Drydcn. 

She chang’d her ftate; 

Refftlefs in her love, as in her hate. Drydcn, 

Though thine eyes refftlefs glances dart, 

A ftronger charm is thine, a generous heart. Logit. 

Resolvable. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lane 
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Resolvable, adj. [from refolve.] 

1 That may be analyfed or feparated. # . 

Pride is of fuch intimate connexion with ingratitude, that 
the actions of ingratitude feem direftly rejolvable into pride, 
as the principal reafon of them. ^ South. 

As the ferum of the blood is refolvable by a fmall heat, a 
greater heat coagulates, fo as to turn it horny like parch- 
^ ient# Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Capable of folution or of being made Iefs obfeure. 

The efFedl is wonderful in all, and the caufes befl refolvable 
from obfervations made in the countries themfelves, the parts 
through which they pafs. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Reso luble, adj. [reJoluble,Fr. re and folubilis. Tat.] That 
may be melted or dillolved. 

Three is not precifely the number of the diftindl elements, 
whereinto mixt bodies are refoluble by fire. Boyle. 

To RESOTVE. [refolvo, Lat. rejoudre , Fr.] 

I. To inform ; to free from a doubt or difficulty. 

In all things then are our confciences befl refolved , and in 
mofl agreeable fort unto God and nature refolved , when they 
are fo far perfuaded, as thofe grounds of perfuafion will 
bear. Hooker , b. n.f. 7. 

Give me fome breath. 

Before I pofitively fpeak in this; 

I will rejolve your grace immediately. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

I cannot brook delay, refolve me now ; 

And what your pleafure is, fhall fatisfy me. Shakejp. 

Refolve me, ftrangers, whence and what you are r D>yd. 

2^ To folve ; to clear. 

Examine, fift, and refolve their alleged proofs, till you 
come to the very root whence they fpring, and it fhall clearly 
appear, that the moft which can be infered upon fuch plenty 
of divine teftimonies, is only this, that fome things, which 
they maintain, do feem to have been out of feripture not ab- 
furdly gathered. Hooker , b. \\. f. 7. 

I rejolve the riddle of their loyalty, and give them oppor¬ 
tunity to let the world fee, they mean not what they do, but 
what they fay. King Charles. 

He always bent himfelf rather judicioufly to refolve , than 
by doubts to perplex a bufinefs. Hayward. 

The gravers, when they have attained to the knowledge 
of thefe repoles, will eafily refolve thofe difficulties which per¬ 
plex them. Drydcn's Dufrejhoy. 

The man, who would refolve the work of fate, 

May limit number. Prior. 

Happinefs, it was prefently refolved by all, muft be fome 
one uniform end, proportioned to the capacities of human 
. nature, attainable by every man, independent on fortune. 

Rogers's Sermons 

3. To fettle in an opinion. 

Long fince we were refolved of your truth. 

Your faithful fervice, and your toil in war. Shakefp. 

4. To fix in a determination. 

Good proof 

This day affords, declaring thee refold'd 

To undergo with me one guilt. Milton. 

I run to meet th’ alarms. 

Refold'd on death, refold'd to die in arms. Dryden. 

Refolv d lor fea, the Haves thy baggage pack ; 

Nothing retards thy voyage, unlefs ° & 

Thy other lord forbids voluptuoufnefs. Dryden's Perfus . 

5. To fix in conftancy ; to confirm. 

Quit prelently the chapel, or refolve you 
For more amazement: 

I’Jl make the ftatue move. RUnleTs 

6. To melt; to diflolve. Jh 

Refilving is bringing a fluid, which is new concreted, into 
the ftate of fluidity again. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

/egetable falts rejolve the coagulated humours of a human 
body, and attenuate, by ftimulating the folids, and diflblvincr 
7 “hfe. Arbuthnot on Al,menu. 

Into what can wo refolve this ftrong inclination of mankind 
to tins erroi . it is altogether unimaginable, but that the rea¬ 
lon o\ io umveifal a confent fhould be conftant. Tillotfon. 

1 e immortal fouls, who once were men. 

And now refoldd to elements agen. Dryden 

The decretals turn upon this point, and refolve all into a 

monarchical power at Rome T?r 

To Reso l V E. ». r S Re fl e£ilons ™ Learning, 

1. Io determine ; to decree within one’s feJf. 

Confirm’d, then I refolve 
Adam {hall fhare with me. 

Covetoufnefs is like the fea, that receives the tribute of aU 
rivers, though far unlike it in lending anv bark . , c 

thofe who have refolved upon the thrivmg fort o/pfo^ 

have feldom embarked all their hopes in one bottom D If Pi 

2. To melt; to he diffolved. ’°J 

Have I not hideous death within my view ? 

Retaining but a quantity of life. 

When bleeds away, ev’n as a form of wax 

R e Jolveth from its figure ’gainft the fire. Shakefp. 


Shakefp. 


Denham. 
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No man condemn me, who has never felt 
A woman’s power, or try’d the force of love; 

All tempers yield and foften in thofe fires. 

Our honours, interefts, refolving down, 

Run in the gentle current of our joys. Southern's Oroonoko. 
When the blood ftagnates in any part, it firft coagulates, 
then refolves and turns alkaline. Arbuthnot on Alunents. 

3. To be fettled in opinion. 

Let men refolve of that as they pleafe : this every intelli¬ 
gent being muft grant, that there is fomething that is himfelf, 
that he would have happy. Locne. 

Reso'lve. n.f [from the verb.] Refolution; fixed determination. 

I’m glad, you thus continue your refolve , 

To fuck the fweets of fweet philofophy. 

When he fees 

Himfelf by dogs, and dog^ by men purfu’d, 

He ftraight revokes his bold refolve , and more 
Repents his courage, than his fear before. 

Caefar’s approach has fummon’d us together. 

And Rome attends her fate from our refolves. Addif Cato. 

Reso'lvedly. adv. [from refolved.] With firmnefs and con¬ 
ftancy. 

A man may be refolvedly patient unto death ; fo that it is 
not the mediocrity of refolution, which makes the virtue ; 
nor the extremity, which makes the vice. Grew's Cofmol. 

ResoTvedness. n.f. [from refolved.] Refolution; conftancy; 
firmnefs. 

This refolvednefs , this high fortitude in fin, can with no 
reafon be imagined a preparative to its remiftion. D. of Piety. 

ResoTvent. n.f. [ refolvens , Latin.] That which has the 
power of caufing folution. 

I11 the beginning of inflammation, they require repellents ; 
and in the increafe, fome what of refolv ents ought to be 
mixed. TVijeman's Surgery. 

Laclefcent plants, as lettuce and endive, contain a moft 
wholefome juice, rejolvent of the bile, anodyne and cooling. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Reso'lver. n. f [from refolve.] 

1. One that forms a firm refolution. 

Thy refolutions were not before fincere; confequently God 
that faw that, cannot be thought to have juftified that unfin- 
cere refolver , that dead faith. Hammond's Pratt. Catech. 

2. One that diftolves; one that feparates parts. 

It may be doubted, whether or no the fire be the genuine 
and univerfal refolver of mixed bodies. Boyle. 

RESOLUTE, adj, [ refolu , Fr.J Determined; fixed: con¬ 
ftant ; fteady; firm. 

Be bloody, bold, and refolute ; laugh to fcorn 
The pow r of man ; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Edward is at hand 

^ Ready to fight; therefore be refolute. Shakefp . Hen. VI. 

Resolutely, adv. [from refolute.] Determinated; firmly; 
conftantly; fteadily. 1 

We re, olutely muft. 

To the few virtues that we have, be juft. Rofcommon. 
A man, who lives a virtuous life, defpifes the pleafures of 
fin, and notwithftanding all the allurements of fenfe perfifts 
rejolutely in his courfe. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Some of thofe fads he examines, fome he refolutely denies - 
others he endeavours to extenuate, and the reft he diftorts 
with unnatural turns Swift's Mifcellenies. 

Resoluteness. »./ [from refolute.] Determinatenefs; ftate 
of being fixed in refolution. 

All that my refolutenefs to make ufe of my ears, not tono-ue, 
could do, was to make them acquiefce. BMe 

Resolu't!on. n.f [ nfolutio , Lat. refolution, Fr.] 

1. A£l of clearing difficulties. J 

In matters of antiquity, if their originals efcape due rela- 
tion, they fall into great oblcurities, and fuch as future a<r es 
feldom reduce into a rejolution. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

rhe unravelling and refolution of the difficulties, that are 
^ with in the execution of the defign, are the end of an 

2. Analyfis; aift of feparating any thing into TO?ftftuem'pfrts.' 

, J , the . prelent impulles of lenfe, memory and inftintft, all 
the fa acmes of brutes may be reduced; though wittv men 
by analytical refolution, have chymically extraited an' artin- 

3. D.irSion° Ut th6ir aai0nS ’ HaU ' S ° r ‘ S - °f Mankind. 
0 J n the hot [pnngs of extreme cold countries, the firft heats 

£w^” b,ch prml °f“: 

4. [From i.jOui.j Fised determination; fettled 

I th progiels of this bufinefs, ° 

Ere a determinate refolution, 

’S'&./l'.TS S2KS- “£*• "'•win. 

We fpendour davs in j ^ing Charles, 

out coming to any \efilutjt Z ' ^ We end 

L Eft range. 
How 
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How much this is in every man’s power, by making refo- 
luiions to himfelf, is eafy to try. Locke. 

The mode of the will, which anfwers to dubitation, may 
be called fufpenfion; that which anfwers to invention, refo- 
lution: and that which, in the phantaftick will, is obftinacy, 
is conftancy in the intellectual. Grew's Cofmol. 

5. Conftancy ; firmnefs ; fteadinefs in good or bad. 

The reft of the Helots, which were otherwife fcattered, 
bent thitherward, with a new life of refolution ; as if their 
captain had been a root, out of which their courage had 
Sprung. Sidney. 

I would unftate myfelf to be in a due refolution. Sbakefp . 

They, who governed the parliament, had the refolution to 
act thofe monftrous things. Clarendon , b. viii. 

What reinforcement we may gain from hope, 

If not what refolution from defpair. Milton. 

6. Determination of a caufe in courts of juftice. 

Nor have we all the a<!fts of parliament or of judicial reso¬ 
lutions^ which might occafion fuch alterations. Hale. 

Resolutive, adj. [refolutus, Cat. refolutifYc .] Having the 
power to diftolve. 

Re'sonancf. n.f [from refono, Lat.] Sound; refound. 

An ancient mufician informed me, that there were fome 
famous lutes that attained not their full feafoning and beft re- 
fcnance , til] they were about fourfcore years old. * Boyle. 

ReWant. adj. [ refonnant , Fr. refonans , Lat.] Refounding. 

His volant touch 

Fled and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milton. 

To Reso'rt. v. n. [; reffortir , Fr.] 

1. To have recourfe. 

The king thought it time to refort to other counfels, and 
to provide force to chaftife them, who had fo much defpifed 
all his gentler remedies. • Clarendon , b. ii. 

2. To go publickly. 

Thither fhall all the valiant youth refort , 

And from his memory inflame their breafts 
To matchlefs valour. Milton's Agoniftes. 


Pope. 3 


Milton . 4 

Pope. 


Hither the heroes and the nymphs refort. 

3. To repair to. 

The fons of light 

Hafted, reforting to the fummons high. 

To Argos’ realms the viCtor god reforts , 

And enters cold Crotopus’ humble courts. 

4. To fall back. In law. 

The inheritance of the fon never reforUd to the mother or 
to any of her anceftors, but both were totally excluded from 
the fucceflion. Hale's Law of England . 

Reso'rt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Frequency ; affembly ; meeting. 

Unknown, unqueftion’d in that thick refort. Dry den. 

2. Concourfe; confluence. 

The like places of refort are frequented by men out of 
place. Swift's Mijcellanies . 

3. ACtof vifiting. 

Join with me to forbid him her refort. Sbakefp. 

4. [Rej/ort, Fr.j Movement; active power; fpring. 

Some know the reforts and falls of buftnefs, that cannot 
fink into the main of it. Bacon's Efjays. 

In fortune’s empire blindly thus we go, 

We wander after pathlefs deftiny, 

Whole dark reforts ftnce prudence cannot know. 

In vain it would provide for what fhall be. Dryden . 

To Resou'Td. v. a. [refono^ Lat. refonner , Fr.] 

1. To echo ; to found back ; to celebrate by found. 

The fweet finger of Ifrael with his pfaltery loudly refunded 
the innumerable benefits of the Almighty Creator. Beacham. 

The found of hymns, wherewith thy throne 
- Incompafs’d fhall refound thee ever bleft. 

2. To found ; to tell fo as to be heard far. 

The man, for wifdom’s various arts renown’d. 

Long exercis’d in woes, oh mufe ! refowid. 

3. To return founds ; to found with any noife. 

With other echo late I taught your fhades. 

To anfwer and refoutid far other fong. 

To Resou'nd. v. 7 1. To be echoed back. 

What 7 -efounds in fable or romance of Uther’s fons. Milt. 
What is common fame, which founds from all quarters of 
the world, and refounds back to them again, but generally a 
loud, rattling, impudent lye ? South's Sermons. 

Resou'rce. n. f [It is commonly written resource , which fee: 
rejjburce , Fr. Skinner derives it from refoudre , Fr. to fpring up.] 
Some new or unexpected means that offer; refort; expedient. 

Pallas view’d 

His foes purfuing, and his friends purfu d ; 

Us’d threatnings, mix’d with pray’ers, his laft refource ; 
With thefe to move their minds, with thole to fire their 
force. Dryden. 

To Reso'w. v. a. [re and fow.] To fow anew. 

Over wet at fowing time breedeth much dearth, infomuch 
• as they are forced to refow fummer corn.. Bacon . 

To Respea'k. v. n. [re and fpeak.] To anfwer. 

The great cannon to the clouds fhall tell, 

And the king’s rowfe the heav’n fhall bruit again, 
Refpeaking earthly thunder. Sbakefp. Hamlet . 


Milton. 


Pope. 


Milton. 
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To RESPE'CT. v. a. [refpedlus, Lat.] 

1. To regard; to have regard to. 

Claudio, I quake, 

Left thou fhould’ft feven winters more refpedl 
Than a perpetual honour. Sbakefp. Meaffir Meal\ 

In orchards and gardens we do not fo much reaped} beauty 
as variety of ground for fruits, trees, and herbs/ Bacon 

2. [ Refpedler , Fr.] To conlider with a'lower degree of reverence* 

There is nothing more terrible to a guilty heart, than the 
eye of a refpedl ed friend. Sidney 

Whoever taftes, let him with grateful heart 
Refpedl that ancient loyal houfe. Philips 

I always loved and refpedled Sir William. Swift to Gay. 

3. To have relation to. 

4. To look toward. 

The needle doth vary, as it approacheth the pole ; whereas 
were there fuch direction from the rocks, upon a nearer ap- 
proachment, it would more direCtly refpedl them. Brown 
Palladius advifeth, the front of his houfe fhould fo refpedl 
the South, that in the firft angle it receive the rifing rays of 
the winter fun, and decline a little from the winter Petting 
thereof. Brown s Bulgur Erroan. 

Respect; n.f. [refpedl,Yr. refpedlus, Lat.] 

1. Regard; attention. 

You have too much refpelf upon the world; 

They lofe it, that do buy it with much care. Shale ft. 

I love 

My country’s good with a refpedl more tender 

Than mine own life. Shake p. Coriolanus. 

2. Reverence ; honour. 

You know me dutiful, therefore 
Let me not fname refpedl ; but give me leave 
To take that courfe by your content and voice. Shake r p. 
./Eneas muft be drawn a luppliant to Dido, with refpedl in 
his geftures, and humility in his eyes. Dry den's Dufnjhcy 

I found the king abandon’d to negleCt ; 

Seen without awe, and lerv’d without refpedt. Prior. 
Awful kindnefs. 

He, that will have his fon have a refpedl for him, muft 
have a great reverence for his fon. Lode. 

Goodwill. 

Pembroke has got 
A thoufand pounds a year, for pure refpedt •; 

No other obligation ? 

That promifes more thoufands. Sbakefp. Henry VIIL 
The Lord had refpedi unto Abel and his offering. Gen. iv. 

5. Partial regard. 

It is not good to have refpedl of perfons in judgment. Prov. 

6. Reverend character. 

Many of the beft refpedl in Rome, 

Groaning under this age’s yoke. 

Have wilh’d, that noble Brutus had his eyes. Sbakefp. 

7. Manner of treating others. 

You muft ufe them with fit refedls, according to the bonds of 
nature ; but you are of kin to their perfons, not errors. Bacon. 

The duke’s carriage was to the gentlemen of fair refpedi, 
and bountiful to the foldier, according to any fpecial value 
which he fpied in any. Wotton's Buckingham. 

8. Conftderation ; motive. 

Whatfoever fecret refpedis were likely to move them, for 
contenting of their minds, Calvin returned. Hooker. 

The love of him, and this refpedl befide ; 

For that my grandfire was an Englifhman, 

Awakes my confcience to confefs all this. Sbakefp . 

Since that refpedis of fortune are his love, 

I fhall not be his wife. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

9. Relation ; regard. 

In refpedl of the fuitors which attend you, do them what 
right in juftice, and with as much fpeed as you may. Bacon. 

I have reprefented to you the excellency of the chriftian 
religion, in refpedl of its clear difeoveries of the nature ot 
God, and in refpedl of the perfection of its laws. Tillotfon. 

Every thing which is imperfeCt, as the world muft be ac¬ 
knowledged in many refpedis , had fome caufe which pro¬ 
duced it. Tillotfon. 

They believed but one fupreme deity, which, with refpecl 
to the various benefits men received from him, had feveral 
titles. Tillotfon. 

Respe'cter. n.f. [from refpedl.] One that has partial regard. 
Neither is any condition more honourable in the fight ot 
God than another; otherwife he would be a refpedler of per¬ 
fons : for he hath propofed the fame falvation to all. Swift. 

Respectful, adj. [rejpedl and full. J Ceremonious; full of 
outward civility. 

Will you be only, and for ever mine ? 

From this dear bofom fhall I ne’er be torn ? 

Or you grow cold, refpedlful, or forfworn ? 

With humble joy, and with refpedlful fear, 

The lift’ning people fhall his ftory hear. 

Respe'ct fully. adv. [from refpedlful.] With fome degree of 
reverence. 

To your glad genius facrifice this day, 

Let common meats refpedlfully give way. Dryden. 

Respective- 


Prior. 

Prior. 
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Respective, adj. [from re/fiefl.] 
j particular ; relating to particular perfons or things. 

Moles mentions the immediate caufes, and St. Peter the 
nore remote and fundamental caufes, that confutation of the 
heavens, and that conftitution of the earth, in reference to 
their refpedlive waters, which made that world obnoxious to 
a delude. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

When fo many prefent themfelves before their refpeclive 
ma<uftrates to take the oaths, it may not be improper to awaken 
a due fenfe of their engagements. Addifon. 

2. [RefpWf Fr.] Relative; not abfolute. 

The medium intended is not an abfolute, but a refpedlive 
medium : the proportion recommended to all is the fame ; 
but the things to be defired in this proportion will vary. Rog. 

3. Worthy of reverence. Not in ufe. 

What fhould it be, that he refpeCts in her, 

But I can make refpedlive in myfelf. Sbakefp ; 

4. Accurate ; nice ; careful; cautious. Obfolete. 

Refpedlive and wary men had rather feek quietly their own, 
and wifh that the world may go well, fo it be not long of 
them, than with pain and hazard make themfelves advifers 
for the common good. Hooker , b. v. f. r. 

He was exceeding refpedlive and precife. ■ Raleigh. 

Respectively, adv. [from refpedlive. ] 
j. Particularly ; as each belongs to each. 

The interruption of trade between the Englifh and Flemifh 
began to pinch the merchants of both nations, which moved 
them by all means to difpofe their fovereigns refpedlively to 
open the intercourfe again. Bacon. 

The impreflions from the objeCts of the fenfes do mingle 
refpedlively every one with his kind. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

“ Good and evil are in morality, as the Eaft and Weft are in 
the frame of the world, founded in and divided by that fixed 
and unalterable fituation, which they have refpedlively in the 
whole body of die univerfe. South's Sermons. 

'The principles of thofe governments are refpedlively dif- 
claimed and abhorred by all the men of fenfe and virtue in 
both parties. Addifon s Freeholder , N^ 54. 

2. Relatively ; not abfolutely. 

If there had been no other choice, but that Adam had been 
left to the univerfai, Mofes would not then have faid, eaft- 
ward in Eden, feeing the world hath not Eaft nor Weft, but 
refpedlively. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 

3. Partially; with refpeeft to private views. Obfolete. 

Among the minifters themfelves, one being fo far in efti- 
mation above the reft, the voices of the reft^were likely to 
be given for the moft part refpedlively with a kind of fecret 
% dependency. Hooker's Preface. 

4. With great reverence. Not in ufe. 

Honeft Flaminius, you are very refpedlively welcome. Shak. 
Respl rsion t . n.f [rejpcrfio , Lat.] I he acf of fprinklin^. 
Respira'tion. n . f. [rejpiration, Fr. refpiratioy from re/piro , 
Lat.] 

I. The a£t of breathing. 

Apollonius of Tyana affirmed, that the ebbing and flow- 
mg of the fea was che refpiration of the world, drawing m 
water as breath, and putting it forth again. Bacon. 

Syrups or other expectoratives do not advantage in couo-hs 
by flipping down between the epiglottis ; for, as I inftanced 
before, that muft neceflarly occafion a greater cou-h and 
difficulty ot refpiration. Haruey on Confumptuns. 

I lie author of nature foreknew the neceffitv of rains and 
. dews to the prefent ftruSure of plants, and the ufes of re,In 
ration to animals ; and therefore created thofe correfpondert 

BEK&""*“■ 5 “—• 

Till the day 

Appear of refpiration to the juft. 

And vengeance to the wicked. Milton's Par. Loft, b xir 
ro RMPi'EE. *.«. [ rejp.ro , Lat. refpinr, Fr .1 J ' 

1. Jo breathe. J 

I he ladies gafp’d, and fcarcely could refpire ; 

1 ne bi eath they drew, no longer air, but fire, 

T he faxnty knights were fcorch’d. , 

2. I o catch breath. dJ.yten. 

I ill bieathlefs both themfelves afide retire 
\V here foaming wrath their cruel tufks they’ whet, 

nd trample r , earth the whiles they may rejpire. F © 

, a pns ner cham d, (carce freely draw " ^ 

f ne air impnfon d alfo, clofe and damp, 

Lnwhoklome draught; but here I feel amends 
.1 he breath ot heav’n freft blowing n„rl a r 
With day-fpring born ; here kave ^/to ’/L>r 
3 - To reft ; to take reft from toil. Mdton - 

Hark ! he (trikes the golden lyre • 

And fee ! the tortur’d ghofts refpire, 

RESPITE. „. y; Fr.j P °* c 1 St ' Cmlia - 

\. Reprieve; fufpenfion of a capital fentence. 

, I had hope to fpend 

Quiet, though fad, the refpite of that day, 
hat muft be mortal to us both. 7 MJt 


P,Ur. 


Wifdoir a€td eloquence in vain would plead 
One moment’s refpiie for the learned head ; 
judges of writings and of men have dy’d. 

2 . Pa ufe ; interval. 

The fox then counfel’d tbd ape, for to require 
Refpite till morrow t’ anfwer his defire. Hubberd's Tcdrt. 
T-his cuftomary war, which troubleth all the world, give til 
little reipite or breathing time of peace, doth ufually borrow 
pretence from the neceflary, to make itfelf appear more 
honeft. Raleigh's Efjays » 

Some paufe and refpite only I require. 

Till with my tears I fhall have quench’d my fire. Denham* 

To Respi'te. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To relieve by a paufe. 

In what bow’r or (hade 

Thou find’ft him, from the heat of noon retir’d. 

To refpite his day-labour with repaft, 

Or with repofe. .Milton's Parctdife Loft , b. V# 

2. [Ptefpiter^ old Fr.] To fufpend ; to delay. 

An aeft palled for the fatisfaetion of the officers of the king’s 
army, by which they were pro mi fed payment, upon the pub- 
lick faith, in November following ; till which time they were 
to refpite it, and be contented that the common foldiers and 
inferior officers fhould be fatisfied upon their difbanding. 

Clarendon . 

Resplendence \ n.f. [from refplcndent.] Luftre; bright- 

Resple'ndency- ) nefs ; fplendour. 

Son ! thou in whom my glory I behold 
In full refplendence , heir of ai! my might. • Milton . 

To negledl that fupreme resplendency , that fliines in God, 
for thofe dim reprefentations of it in the creature, is as abfurd 
as it were for a Perfian to offer his facrifice to a parhelion in- 
ftead of adoring the fun. Boyle. 

RESPLE'NDENl. adj. [refplcndens^ Lat.] Bright; filming ; 
having a beautiful lufire. 

Rich in commodities, beautiful in fituation, refplcndent in 
all glory. Camden's Remains . 

There all within full rich array’d he found. 

With royal arras and refplendent gold. Fairy ffhiecn. 

The ancient ele&rum had in it a fifth of filver to the gold, 
and made a compound metal, as fit for moft ufes as gold/and 
more refplendent. _ _ Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

^ Emprefs of this fair world, refplendent Eve 1 Milton . 

r Every body look's moft fplendid and luminous in the light 
of its own colour : cinnaber in the homogeneal light is moft 
refplendent , in the green light it is manifeftly refplendent^ 
in the blue light ft ill lef s. Newton s Opticks. 

Resplendent brafs, and more ?‘cfplejident dames Pope. 

Resple'ndently. ado. [from refplendent.] With luftre * 
brightly ; fplendidly. 

To RESPO 1 \D. v. n. [refpondeo , Lat. refpondre , Fr.] 

1. To anfwer. Little ufed. 

2. To correfpond ; to fuit. 

To ev’ry theme refponds thy various lay ; 

Here rowls a torrent, there meanders play. Brocme. 

Respondent, n.f [ refpondens , Lat.] 

1. An anfwerer in a fuit. 

In giving an anfwer, the refpmdeM fhould be in court, and 
pei tonally admomfhed by the judge to anfwer the judo-e’s in- 
terrogation. Ayliff/s Parergon. 

2. One whofe province, in a let deputation, is to refute ob- 
jections. 

How becomingly does Philopolis exercife his office, and 
feafonably commit the opponent with the reffondent, like a 
Jong prachfed moderator > Mores Divine Dialogues 

r he rependent may eaftly fhew, that though wine may do 
alhhis, yet it may be finally hurtful to the foul and body of 

Response. «./ [refponfum, Lat.] O^atts s Logtd. 

1. An anfwer. 

of'Ibf! natural piety has taught men to receive the refponfes 
of the gods with all poffible veneration. Gov. of the ToPue 
The oracles, winch had beforeflourilhed, began to droop' 
and from giving rejponjes in verfe, defeended to profe and 
within a while were utterly filenced ft \ , , 

2. [Rcfpons, fir.] Anfwer made by the congregation* toeakto^ 

alternately with the prieft in publick worftiip. P eak ‘”g 

To make his pnrifnioners kneel and join in the reponfes hr 
gave every one ot them a haflbek and common player book 

3. Reply to an objeition in a formal di/utation 7 ’ '’ ^ * I 2 ‘ 

.0,. [from TfSetTi - - “■ ■ 

I. Anfwerable ; accountable. ^ 

He as much lattsfies the itch N tpliinr. i 

pcrluarles his l.earers ; anrf all.tlri* while haThi. h,T m , U,h 

“* *-* “ •**» * ■'« ft itsx 

Government of the Tongue. 
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2» Capable of difeharging an obligation: • 

The neceffity of a proportion of money to trade depends 
or money as a pledge, which writing cannot fupply the place 
of; fince the bill, I receive from one man, will not be ac¬ 
cepted as fecurity by another, he not knowing that the bill is 
legal, or that the man bound is honeft or rejponfible. Locke . 

Respo'nsibleness. n.f [from rejponfible.] State of being 
obliged or qualified to anfwer. 

Respo nsion. n. f [ refponfio , Lat.] The a£t of anfwering. 

Responsive. adj. [ refponff,\ Fr. from refponfus, Lat. ] 

1. Anfwering ; making anfwer. 

A certificate is a refponfive letter, or letter by way of an- 
fwer. Aylijfc s Par ergon. 

2. Correfpondent; fuited to fomething elfe. 

Sing of love and gay defire, 

Re/p mfive to the warbling lyre. Fenton. 

Be there Demodocus the bard of fame. 

Taught by the gods to pleafe, when high he lings 
The vocal lay refponfive to the firings. Pope's Odyffey . 

Respo'nsory. adj. [; rej'ponfcrius , Lat.] Containing anfwer. 

REST. n. f [j -ej~c, Saxon; rujle, Dutch.] 

J. Sleep ; repofe. 

All things retir’d to reft, mind us of like repofe. Milton. 

My toft limbs are wearied into reft. Pope. 

2 . The final fleep ; the quietnefs of death. 

Oft with holy hymns he charm’d their ears ; 

For David left him, when he went to rejl , 

His lyre. Dryden's Pafon. 

3. Stilnefs ; cefTation of motion. 

Putrefadlion afketh reft ; for the fubtle motion, which pu- 
trefadlion requireth, is difturbed by any agitation. Bacon. 

What caufe mov’d the Creator, in his holy rejl , 

So late to build. Milton. 

All things paft are equally and perfeclly at reft ; and to 
this way of confideration of them are all one, whether they 
were before the world, or but yefterday. Locke. 

4. Quiet; peace ; cefTation from difturbance. 

Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye 
(hall find reft unto your fouls. Mat. xi. 29. 

He giveth you rejl from all your enemies. ID cut. xii. 10. 

Though the righteous be prevented with death ; yet fhall 
he be in reft. JVijd. iv. 7. 

’Scap’d from fuch ftorms of pow’r, holding it beft 
To be below herfelf to be at rejt. Daniel’s Civil War. 

The root cut off, from whence thefe tumults rofe. 

He fhould have reft , the commonwealth repofe. 

Thus fenc’d, but not at rejl or eafe of mind. 

With what a load of vengeance am I preft. 

Yet never, never, can I hope for reft ; 

For when my heavy burden I remove, 

The weight falls down, and crufhes her I love. 

Like the fun, it bad light and agility; it knew no reft but 
in motion, no quiet but in activity. South’s Sermons. 

Where can a frail man hide him ? in what arms 
Shall a fhort life enjoy a little reft. Fanjhaw. 

Thither, where Tinners may have reft , I go. Pope. 

The grave, where ev’11 the great find rcjt. 

The midnight murderer 
Invades the facred hour of filent reft. 

5. CefTation from bodily labour. 

There the weary be at reft. 

6. Support; that on which any thing leans or refts. 

Forth prick’d Clorinda from the throng. 

And ’gainft Tancredie fet her fpear in rejt . Fairfax. 

A man may think, that a mufket may be fhot off as well 
upon the arm, as upon a reft ; but when all is done, good 
counfel fetteth bufinefs ftraight. Bacon. 

Their vizors clos’d, their lances in the reft , 

Or at the helmet pointed, or the creft; 

They fpeed the race. Dryden’s Knight’s Tale. 

Take the handle in your right hand, and clafping the blade 
of it in your left, lean it fteady upon the rejt , holding the 
ed«-e a Tittle aflant over the work. To as a corner of the thin 
fide of the chiffel may bear upon the ref, and the flat Tide 
of the chiffel may make a fmall angle with the reft. Moxon. 

7. Place of repofe. 

Suftain’d by him with comforts, till we end 
Jn duft, our final reft and native home. Milton. 

3 . Final hope. 

He fets up his reft, to do more exploits with his mace, than 
a maurice pike. Shakefp. Loon, of Err. 

Sea fights have been final to the war, but this is, when 
princes fet up their reft upon the battle. Bacon. 

This anfwer would render their counfels of lefs reverence 
to the people, if, upon thole reafons, they fhould recede from 
what they had, with that confidence and difdain of the houfe 
of peers, demanded of the king; they therefore reiolved to 
let up their reft upon that flake, and to go through with it, or 
perifh in the attempt.. 

r, [ Refte , Fr. quod ref tat , Latin.] Remainder ; 
mains. 

Rcliefon 2ivcs‘part of its reward in hand} the prefent ccm-* 
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Daniel. 
Milton. 


Dryden. 


Pope . 
Anonym. 

Job iii. 17. 
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on. 


Clarendon. 
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fort of having done our duty; and for the refit, it offers us 
the beft: fecurity that heaven can give. Tillotf 

The pow’r in glory fhone, ' ‘ 

By her bent bow and her keen arrows known \ , 

The reft a huntrefs, Dryden s Knight’s Lah 

Rest. adj. [reftes, Fr. quod ref tat, Lat.] Others ; thole no- 
included in any propofttion. 

By defeription of their qualities, many things may l Je 
learned concerning the reft of the inhabitants. 

They had no other confideration of the publick, than that no 
difturbance might interrupt their quiet in their own days • anc [ 
that the rejt, who had larger hearts and more publick fpirits 
would extend their labour, adlivity, and advice only to lecure 
the empire at home by all peaceable arts. Clarendon 

Plato, and the rejt of the philolophers, acknowledged the 
unity, power, wifdorn, goodnefs, and providence of the fu* 
premc God. _ > StUliUgfieet. 

Arm’d like the reft, the Trojan prince appears. 

And by his pious labour urges theirs. Dryden 

_ Upon fo equal terms did they all Hand, that no one had a 
fairer pretence of right than the reft. Woodward. 

To Rest. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To fleep ; to be afleep ; to flumber. 

Fancy then retires 

Into her private cell, when nature rejls. , J\Jilt, 

2. To fleep the final fleep ; to die. 

If^OV vzsvov 

K.oiy,cuooi’ ffi/iftrx: eiv Xiye rug dya.d'vg. 

Glad I’d lay me down, 

As in my mother’s lap ; there I fhould refl 
And fleep fecure. Milu„ 

3. To be at quiet; to be at peace ; to be without difturbance 

Thither let us tend 

From off thetofting of thefe fiery waves. 

There rejl, if any reft can harbour there. Milton 

4. To be without motion; to be flill. 

Over the tent a cloud fhall rejl by day. Milton 

5. To be fixed in any ftate or opinion. 

He will not reft content, though thou giveft many gifts. 

> Frov. vi. 35 

Every creature has a fhare in the common bleffings of pro 
viderice ; and every creature fhould rejt well iatisfied with its 
proportion in them. L’Eftrtinge, 

After fuch a lord I reft fecure. 

Thou wilt no foreign reins or Trojan load endure. Dryden 
There yet furvives the lawful heir 
Of Sancho’s blood, whom, when I fhall produce, 

I rejt affur’d to lee you pale with fear. Dryden, 

6. To ceafe from labour. 

Six days thou fhalt do thy work, and on the feventh day 
thou fhalt reft. Exodus xxiii. 12. 

I he ark went before, to fearch out a rejting place for 
them. Numb. x. 33. 

From work reft mg he blefs’d the feventh day. Milton. 
When you enter into the regions of death, you reft from all 
your labours and your fears. Taylor s Rule of Living Holy. 

7. To be fatisfied ; to acquiefce. 

To urge the foe to battle. 

Prompted by blind revenge and wild defpair. 

Were to refufe th’ awards of providence, 

And not to rejt in heaven’s determination. Addifon , 

8. To lean ; to be fupported. 

As the vex’d world, to find repofe, at laff 
Itfelf into Auguftus’, arms did caft; 

So England now doth, with like toil oppreft, 

Her weary head upon your bofom reft. Waller. 

On him I ref ted. 

And, not without confid’ring, fix’d my fate. Dryden. 
Sometimes it refts upon teftimony, when teftimony of right 
has nothing to do ; becaufe it is eafier to believe, than to be 
fcientifically inftru&ed. Locke. 

I he philofophical ufe of words conveys the precife notions 
of things, which the mind may rejt upon, and be fatisfied 
■ with, in its fearch after knowledge. Locke. 

9. [ Refto , Lat. refer , Fr.] To be left; to remain. 

Fall’n he is ; and now 
What refts, but that the mortal fentence pafs 
On his tranfgrefllon. Milton s Par. Loft , b. x. 

There refteth the comparative ; that is, its being granted, 
that it is either lawful or binding, yet whether other things be 
not prefered before it, as extirpation of herefies. Bacon. 

To Rest. v. a. 

1. 'Fo lay to reft. 

Your piety has paid 

AJ 1 needful rites, to rejt my wand’ring fhade. Dryden. 

2. To place as on a fupport. 

Resta gnant. adj. [rejtagnans, Lat.] Remaining without 
flow or motion. 

Upon the tops of high mountains, the air, which bears 
againft the rejtagnant quickfilver, is Ids preffed by the lefs 
ponderous incumbent air. Boyle- 

To RE- 
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To REST A'GN ATE. v. n. [re and ft agnate:] To ihnd 

The blood returns thick, and is apt to Heftagnate , T1 'hff nan ft 

RestagnaTion. n.Jl [from rejlagnate.] The hate of ftand- 

Ino- without flow, courie, or motion. 

Restaura'tion. n.f [rejlauro, Lat.] I he acl of recover- 

ina to the former ftate. 

Adam is in us an original caufe of our nature, and of tha 
corruption of nature which caufeth death ;■ Chrift as the 
eaufe original of reflauration to life. Hooker, b. v.J. 50. 

O my dear father ! reflauration hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kifs 
Repair thofe violent harms, that my two fillers 
Have in thy reverence made. Shakejp. King Lear. 

Spermatical parts will not admit a regeneration, much lels 
will thev receive an integral reflauration. Brown. 

To Reste m. v. a. [re and Jleiju] To force back againft the 

current. 

How they rcjlem 

Their backward courfe, bearing with frank appearance 
Toward Cyprus. Shake/p. Othello. 

RUstful. adj. [reft and ful.] Quiet ; being at reft. 

Is not my arm of length, 

That reacheth from the rejlful Fnglifh court. 

As far as Calais to my uncle’s head. Shakefp. Rich, III. 

Res tha'rrow. n.f. A plant. 

Rejlharrou) hath a papilionaceous flower, which is fuccecd- 
ed by a fwelling pod, and which is fometimes long, and at 
other times fhort; is bivalve, and filled with kidney-fhaped 
feeds. Miller. 

RESTFFF. adj. [reftif, Fr. reftiyo, Ital.] 

j Unwilling to ftir ; refolute againft going forward ; obftinate ; 
ftubborn. It is originally ufed of an horfe, that, though not 
wearied, will not be driven forward. 

All, who before him did afcend the throne, 

Labour’d to draw three rejtive nations on. Rofcommon. 
This reftif ftubbornefs is never to be excufed under any 
pretence whatfoever. L’Eftrangc. 

Some, with ftudious care, 

Their reftif ftceds in fandy plains prepare. Dryden. 

The archangel, when difeord was rejtive , and would not 
be drawn from her beloved monaftery with fair words, drags 
her out with many ftripes. Dryden’s Dedication to Juvenal. 

So James the drowfy genius wakes 
Of Britain, long entranc’d in charms, 

Reftif and flumb’ring on its arms. Dryden. 

The pamper’d colt will difeipline difdain. 

Impatient of the lafh, and rej'tif to the rein. Dryden. 

2 > Being at reft ; being left in motion. Not ufed. 

Palfies ofteneft happen upon the left fide ; the moft vigo¬ 
rous part protedling itfelf, and protruding the matter upon the 
weaker and reftive fide. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Resti'fness. n.f [from reftif] Obftinate rclu£tance. 

Overt virtues bring forth praife ; but fecret virtues bring 
forth fortune : certain deliveries of a man’s felf, which the 
Spanifh name deiemboltura, partly expreffeth, where there be 
not ftands nor rej'tivenefs in a man’s nature ; but the wheels 
of his mind keep way with the wheels of his fortune. Bacon. 

That it gave occafion to fome men’s further reftivenefs, is 
imputable to their own depraved tempers. King Charles. 

Resti'nci ion. n.J. [reftinflus , Lat.] The act of extin- 


guifhing. 


Restitution:, n.f [reftitutio , Lat.] 

1. The a£t of reftoring what is loft or taken away. 

To fubdue an ufurper, fhould be no unjuft enterprife or 
wrongful war, but a reftitution of ancient rights unto the 
crown of England, from whence they were moft unjuftly ex¬ 
pelled and long kept out. SpenJ'er on Ireland. 

He would pawn his fortunes 
■ Fo hopelefs rejhtution , fo he might 

Be call’d your vanquifher. Shakefp. Corlolanus. 

Now is Cupid a child of confcience, he makes reftitution. 

Shakejp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
He reftitution to the value makes ; 

Nor joy in his extorted treafure takes. Sandy s. 

Whomever is an effe&ivc real eaufe of doing a neighbour 
wrong, by what inftfument foever he does it, is bound to 
; eft 1 lution. Taylor’s Ride of Living Holy. 

In cafe oui offence againft God hath been complicated 
with injury to men, ft is but reafonable we fhould make re - 

Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

A great man, who has never been known willingly to pay 
a juft debt, ought not all or a ludden to be introduced, mak- 
1I! o * c j i ‘tution or thouiands he has cheated : let it fuffice to 
qiay twenty pounds to a friend, who has loft his note. Arbuth. 

2. i he act of recovering its former ftate or pofture. 

- ^ •In the woody parts of plants, which are their bones, the 

principles are fo compounded, as to make them flexible wirh- 

- vri: joints, and alfo elaftick; that to their roots may yield to 

•• itohes, and their trunks to the wind, with a power of re'ti- 
■ station. T.tirr d. 1 

f. stless. adj. [horn reft.] J 

Being without fleep. 


R L S 

Reft’lefs he pafs’d the remnants of the night* 

Till the freih air proclaim'd the morning mgh : 

And burning (hips, the martyrs of the figliU . 

With paler fires beheld the eaftern Iky. Dryddf. 

2. Unquiet; without peace. 

Eafe to the body fome, none to the mind 
From refilejs thoughts, that like a deadly Iwarm 
Of hornets arm’d, no Cooner found alone, 

Biit rufh upon me thronging, and prefent 

Times paft, what once I was, and what I’m now. Milton. 

Could we not wake from that lethargick dream, 

But-to be rejtlefs in a worle extreme. Denham. 

We find our fouls difordered and reftlefs, toffed and dif- 
ouieted by pafllons, ever feeking happinefs in the enjoyments 
of this world, and evei milling what they leek. Atterbury. 
What tongue can fpeak the rejtlefs monarch’s woes. 
When God. and Nathan were declar’d his foes. Prior. 

3. Unconftant; unfettled. 

He was lftout of courage, ftrong of hand, 

Bold was his heart, and rcjtle s was his fpright. Fairfax. 

He’s proud, fantaftick, apt to change, 

Reftlefs at home, and ever prone to range. Dryden. 

4. Not ftill; in continual motion. 

How could nature on their orbs impofe 
Such refilejs revolution, day by day 

Repeated. Milton. 

Re stlesly. adv. [from reftlefs.] Without reft y unquietly. 
When the mind cafts and turns itfelf re/tlefly from one thing 
to another, drains this power of the loul to apprehend, that to 
judge, another to divide, a fourth to remember : -thus tracing 
out the nice and fcarce oblervable difterence of (ome things, 
and the real agreement of others; at length it brings all the 
ends of a long hypothefis together. South. 

Restlessness, n. f [from refills.] 

-I. Want of fleep. 

Rejllefnefs and intermifiion from fleep, grieved perfons are- 
molefted with, whereby the blood is dried. Harvey. 

2. Want of reft; unquietnefs. 

Let him keep the reft. 

But keep them with repining reftlefncfs ! 

Let him be rich and weary, that at leaft. 

If goodnefs lead him not, yet wearinefs 

May tols him to my bread. Herbert. 

3. Alotion ; agitation. 

The trembling reftlefiefs of the needle, in any but the north 
point of the compafs, manifefts its inclination to the pole ; 
which its wavering and its reft bear equal witnefs to. Boyle. 

Resto'rable. adj. [from ref tore.] What may be reftored. 

By cutting turf without any regularity, great quantities of 
rejtorable land are made utterly defperate. Swift. 

Restor a'tion. n.f [from reft ere ; reflauration , Fr.] The 
a£l of replacing in a former ftate. This is properly reftauration. 
Hail, royal Albion, hail to thee. 

Thy longing people’s expectation ! 

Sent from the gods to fet us free 
From bondage and from ufurpation : 

Behold the different climes agree, 

Rejoicing in thy reft or at ion. Dryden's Albion. 

The Athenians, now deprived of the only perfon that was 
able to recover their Ioffes, repent of their raihnefs, and en¬ 
deavour in vain for his reftoration. Swiff. 

2. Recovery. 

I he change is great in this reftoration of the man, from a 
ffate of fpiritual darknels, to a capacity of perceiving divine 
truth. Rogers. 

Restorative, adj. [from reftore .] That which has the 
power to recruit life. 

L heir tafte no knowledge works at leaft of evil; 

But life preferves, deftroys life’s enemy. 

Hunger, with fweet reftorative delight. Milton. 

Restorative, n, f. [from reftote.] A medicine that has the 
power of recruiting life. 

I will kifs thy lips ; 

JHaply fome poifonyet doth hang on them, 

I^o make me die with a reftorative. Shakejp. Rom. andjul. 
God faw it neceffary by fuch mortifications to quench"the 
boundlefs rage of an infatiable intemperance, to make the 
weaknefs of the flefh, the phyfick and rejioraiive of the 

-n • . South's Sermons. 

Alies milk is an excellent reftorative in confumptiors. MM. 

He prefenbes ail Euglifh gallon of ailcs millc, efpicia lv as 

r , ^ Muthmt, 

io iyESI 0 kE. V. a. [j reftaurer , Fr. reftauro, Lat.] 

1. To give back what has been loft or taken away. 

Reftore the man his wife. " Q en xx ^ 

He (hall refto, e in the principal, and add the fifth part 
more. r ai f 

She lands him on bis native fhores. 

And to his father’s longing aims rejhrcs. Dryden , 

2. I o bung back. J 

I he father banifh d virtue fliall reftore , 

And crimes fhall threat the guilty world no rr ore. Dr\d. 

I hus 
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Thus pencils can, by one flight touch, reftore 
Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. Dry den* 

3. 1 o retrieve; to bring back from degeneration, declenfion, 
or ruin to its former Rate. 

Thefe artificial experiments are but fomany effays, whereby 
men attempt to reftore themfelves from the firfl general curfe 
inflicted upon their labours. Wilkins's Mathem. Magick. 

In his odyffes, Homer explains, that the hardefl difficulties 
may be overcome by labour, and our fortune reftored after the 
feverefl affii&ions. Prior. 

4. To recover paffages in books from corruption. 

Restorer, n.f [from reftore.] One that reflores. 

Next to the fon, 

Deflin’d rejlorer of mankind, by whom 
New heav’n and earth fhall to the ages rife. Milton. 

I foretel you, as the reftorer of poetry. Dryden. 

Here are ten thoufand perfons reduced to theneceflity of a 
low diet and moderate exercife, who are the only great re- 
ftorers of our breed, without which, the nation would in an 
age become one great hofpital. Swift. 

To RESTRAPN. v. a. [ reftreindre , Fr. rejlringo , Lat.] 

1. To v.’ithold 3 to keep in. 

If file refrain'd the riots of your followers, 

’Tis to fuch wholfome end as clears her. Shakefp. 

The gods will plague thee. 

That thou refrain'ft from me the duty, which 

To a mother’s part belongs. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. To reprefs 3 to keep in awe. 

The law of nature would be in vain, if there were no 
body that, in the Rate of nature, had a power to execute 
that law, and thereby preferve the innocent and refrain 
offenders. Locke . 

That all men may be refrained from doing hurt to one an¬ 
other, the execution of the law of nature is in that Rate put 
into every man’s hand, whereby every one has a right to pu- 
nifh the tranfgreffors to fuch a degree as may hinder its 
violation. Locke. 

3. To fupprefs. 3 to hinder 3 to reprefs. 

A heavy fummons lies like lead upon me. 

Merciful pow’rs ! 

Refrain in me the curfcd thoughts, that nature 

Gives way to in repofe. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

Compafiion gave him up to tears 
A fpace, till firmer thoughts refrain'd excefs. Milton. 

4. To abridge. 

Me of my lawful pleafure flie ref rain'd. 

And pray’d me oft forbearance. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Though they two were committed, at leaR refrained of 
their liberty, yet this difeovered too much of the humour of 
the court. Clarendon , b. ii. 

5. To hold in. 

His horfe, with a half checked bit, and a headflall of 
fheep’s leather, which being refrained to keep him from 
Rumbling, hath been often burR, and now repaired with 
knots. Shakefpcare . 

6. To limit; to confine. 

We refrain it to thole only duties, which all men, by 
force of natural wit, underRand to be fuch duties as concern 
all men. Ho:ker , b. i. f. 8. 

Upon what ground can a man promife himfelf a future re¬ 
pentance, who cannot promife himfelf a futurity ? whofe life 
depends upon his breath, and is fo refrained to the prefent, 
that it cannot fecure to itfelf the reverfion of the very next 
minute. South’s Sermons. 

Not only a metaphyfical or natural, but a moral univerfa- 
iity alfo is to be refrained by a part of the predicate 3 as all 
the Italians are politicians 3 that is, thofe among the Italians, 
who are politicians, are fubtle politicians 3 i. e. they are ge¬ 
nerally fo. • Watts's Logick. 

Ri-strai'nable. ad}, [from refrain .] Capable to be re- 
Rrained. 

Therein we muR not deny a liberty ; nor is the hand of 
the painter more reftrainable , than the pen of the poet. Bro. 

Restrainedly. adv. [from refrained .] With reflraint3 
without latitude. 

That Chrifl’s dying for all is the exprefs dodlrine of the 
feripture, is manifeRcd by the world, which is a word of the 
widefl extent, and although it be fometimes ufed more rc- 
ftrained/y , yet never doth fignify a far fmaller difproportionable 
part of the world. Hammond?s Fundamentals. 

R FSTRAiNFR. n.f. [from refrain.] One that reRrains 3 one 
that witholds. 

If nothing can relieve us, we muff with patience fubmit 
unto that reflraint, and expect the will of the reftrainer. 

Brown's Vulgar Errows. 

Restraint, n. f [from refrain 5 refreint , Fr.] 

1. Abridgement of liberty. 

She will well excufe, 

Why at this time the doors are barr’d againfl you ; 

Depart in patience. 

And about evening come yourfelf alone, 

'Fo know the reafon of this Rrangc reftraint. Shakefp. 
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RES 

I requeR 

„ Th’enfranebifement of Arthur, whofe reftraint 

Doth move the murm’ring lips of difeontent. Sbakefh 
It is to no purpofe to lay refiraints or give privileges to men 
in fuch general terms, as the particular perfons concerned 
cannot be known by. Locke 

I think it a manifeR di fad vantage, and a great reftraint 
upon us. _ Felton on the Gajjicks. 

2. Prohibition. 

What mov’d our parents to tranfgrefs his will 
For one reftraint , lords of the world belides ? Milton 

3. Limitation 3 reflridtion. 

It all were granted, yet it muR be maintained within an” 
bold reftraints , far otherwife than it is received. Brown, 

4. Repreflion 3 hindrance of will 3 add of withholding. 

f here is no reftraint to the Lord to fave, by many or by 

^ ew * 1 Sam. xiv. 6. 

Thus it fhall befal 

Him who, to worth in women overtruRing, 

Lets her will rule 3 reftraint Ihe will not brook. Milton 
Is there any thing, which refledls a greater luRre upon a 
man’s perfon, than a fevere temperance and a reftraint of 
himfelf from vicious pleafures ? South. 

To RESTRFCT. v. a. [reftridtus, Lat.] To limit 5 to con¬ 
fine. A word fcarce Englifii. 

In the enumeration of conRitutions in this chapter, there 
is not one that can be limited and reftridted by fuch a distinc¬ 
tion, nor can perhaps the fame perfon, in different circum- 
Rances, be properly confined to one or the other. Arbuthnot. 

Restri ction. n. f [reftridtion , Fr.] Confinement 3 limita¬ 
tion. 

This is to have the fame reftridlion with all other recrea-*. 
tions, that it be made a divertifement not a trade. Go. of Ton. 

Iron manufacture, of all others, ought the leaR to be en¬ 
couraged in Ireland 3 or, if it be, it requires the mo^refriction 
to certain places. Temple's Mifiellanm. 

All duties are matter of confcience ; with this reftridtion , 
that a fuperior obligation lufpends the force of an inferior. 

L’Eft range. 

Each other gift, which God on man beflows. 

Its proper bounds and due reftridtion knows 3 
To one fix’d purpofe dedicates its power. Prior. 

Celfus’s rule, with the proper reftridiions , is good for people 
in health. Arbuthnot. 

Restrictive, adj. [from reft rid}.] 

1. Exprefling limitation. 

They, who would make the reftridlive particle belong to 
the latter claufe, and not to the firfl, do not attend to the 
reafon. Stillingfeet's Dcf. of Difi on Roman Idols. 

2. [Reftridtifi Fr.] Styptick 3 aRringent. 

I applied a plaiRer over it, made up with my common re~ 
ftridiive powder. Wijhnans Surgery. 

RestrFctively. adv. [from reftridlive.] With limitation. 
All fpeech, tending to the glory of God or the good of 
man, is aright directed 3 which is not to be underflood fo re- 
firidiively , as if nothing but divinity, or the neccflary con¬ 
cerns of human life, may lawfully be brought into dilcourfe. 

Government of the Tongue. 

To Restri'nge. v. a. [reftringo, Lat.J To limit 3 to con¬ 
fine. 

Rest rFn gent. n.f. [reftringens, Lat. refringent, Fr.] That 
which hath the power of reRraining. 

The two latter indicate phlebotomy for revulfion, reftrin - 
gents to flench, and incraffatives to thicken the blood. Ha>v. 

Re'sty. adj. [reftift'y Fr.] Obflinate in Randing Rill. See 
Restiff. 

Come, our Aomachs 

Will make what’s homely favoury, wearinels 
Can fnore upon the flint, when refty floth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shakefp.-Cymbeline. 

Men of diferetion, whom people in power may with little 
ceremony load as heavy as they pleafe, find them neither refy 
nor vicious. Swift. 

To Resueli'me. v. a. [re and fcblime.] To fublime another 
time. 

When mercury fublimate is refiblimed with frefli mercury, 
it becomes mercurius dulcis, which is a white taflelefs earth 
fcarce diffolvable in winter, and mercurius dulcis refublimed 
with fpirit of fait returns into mercury fublimate.. Neivton* 

To Resu lt, v. n. [ refulter , Fr. refulto , Lat.] 

1. To fly back. 

With many a weary Rep, and many a groan. 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round Rone 3. 

The huge round Rone, rcfulting with a bound, 

I hunders impetuous down, and fmoaks along the ground. 

Pope's Odyfj'ey. 

2. [Refulter, Fr.] To rife as a confequence 3 to be produced 
as the effedl of caufes jointly concurring. 

Rue profpers much, if fit by a fig tree 3 which is caufed, 
not by reafon of friendfhip, but by extraction of a contrary 
juice 3 the one drawing juice fit to refult fweet, the other 

bitter. Bacons Natural Hif or f 

Such 


li 
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Such hu»e extremes, when nature doth umtej , 

Wonder from thence refuits, from thence delig it. * 

Unon the diflbl-.tion of the firft earth, this very face of 
thiiws would immediately refult. Burnet h Theory of the Earth. 

‘ 1 pTeafure and peace uo naturally refult 

11 The horror of an object may overbear the pleafure nfulthg 

ti0 Their D effeas are often very difproportionable to the prin¬ 
ciples and parts that refult from the analyfis. Batter. 

„ To arife as a conclufion from premiles. 

Resu'lt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Refilience ; afl of flying back. 

Sound is produced between the ftnng ana the air, by the 
return or the refult of the firing, which was ftramed by the 
touch to his former place. Bacon s Natural Hiftory. 

2. Confequence ; cfteS produced by the concurrence of co- 

* Did my judgment tell me, that tne propofitions fent to me 
were the refuits of the major part of their votes, I fhould then 
not fufpeft my own judgement for not fpeedily concurring 
with them. , King Charles. 

As in perfumes, compos d with ait and colt, 

’Tis hard to fay what feent is uppermofl, 

Nor this part inufk or civet can we call. 

Or amber, but a rich refult of all: 

So Ihe was all a fweet, whofe ey’ry part, ^ 

In due proportion mix’d, proclaim d the makei s art. Dry. 
Buying of land is the refult of a full and fatiated gain : 
men in trade feldom lay out money upon land, till their profit 
has brought in more than trade can employ. Locke. 

3. Inference from premifes. 

Thefe things are a refult or judgment upon fa£L South. 

4. Relolve 3 decifion. Improper. 

Rude, paflionate, and miflaken refuits have, at certain 
timesi fallen from great affemblies. bwift. 

Resu'lTANCE. n.f [refultance , Fr.] The a& of refulting. 

Resu'mable. adj. [from refume.] What may be taken back. 
This was but an indulgence, and therefore refumable by 
the vi&or, unlcfs there intervened any capitulation to the 
contrary. Hale. 

To RESUME, v. a. [refumo, Lat.] 

1. To take back what has been given. 

The fun, like this, from which our fight we have. 

Gaz’d on too long, refumes the light he gave. Denham. 

Sees not my love, how time refumes 
The glory which he lent thefe flow ! 'tS5 

Though none Riou’d tafle of their perfumes. 

Yet muR they live but fome few hours ; 

Time, what we forbear, devours. Waller . 

2. To take back what has been taken away. 

That opportunity. 

Which then they had to take front's, to refume 

We have again. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

3. To take again. 

He’ll enter infft glory, and refume his feat. Milton. 

At this, with look ferene, he rais’d his head 3 
Reafon refum'd her place, and paflion fled. Dryden. 

4. Dryden ufes it with again , but improperly, unlefs the lelump- 
tion be repeated. 

To him our common grandfire of the main 
Had giv’n to change his form, and chang’d, refume again. 

Dryden. 

5. To begin again what was broken oA': as, to refume a 
dijeourfe. 

Res u'mption. n.f. [ refomption , Fr. refumptus , Lat.] The 
act of refuming. 

And if there be any fault in the la A, it is the refumption or 
the dwelling too long upon his arguments Denham. 

Resumptive, adj. [ refumptus , Lat.] Taking back. 

ResupinaTion. n.f. [ refupino , Lat.] The a£t of lying on 
the back. 

I o Resi/rvey. v. a .. [re and fur Hey. ] To review 3 to fur- 
vey again. 

I have, with curfory eye, o’erglanc’d the articles 3 
Appoint fome of- your council prcfently 
To fit with us, once more with better heed 
To refurvey them. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Resurrection, n. f. [ refurredtion , Fr. ref a reel um, Lat.] 
Revival from the dead 3 return from the grave. 

The Sadduces were grieved, that they taught, and preached 
through Jcfus the refurredtion from the deadl Adis iv. 2. 

Nor after rcj'urrcdlion fiiall he Ray 
Longer on earth, than certain times t’ appear 
To his difciples. Milton. 

Fie triumphs in his agonies, whilR the foul fprings forward to 
the great objecA which Ihe has always had in view, and leaves 
the body with an expectation of being remitted to her in a 
glorious and joyful refurredtion. Addifons Spediaior. 

Perhaps there was nothing ever done in all "pafl ao-es, and 
which was not a publick fa£t, fo well attefled as the refur- 
rediion of Chrifl. Watts. 

To RESUCCII A FE. v. a. [ refufeito , Latin.] To Air up 
anew 3 to'revive. 


RET 


We have beafls and birds for difiechons, though uivcrtr 
parts, which you account vital, be periflied and taken tort ? 
refufc dating of fome that feem dead in appearance. Bacon. 
Resuscxta'tion. n.f [from refuff ate.] The a<A of An 
3 the a <51 of reviving, or Rate of being revived. 


ring 


anew 


x Your very obliging manner of enquiring after me, at your 
’refufcitation, fhould have been fooner anfwered. 3 I iincerc y 

rejoice at your recovery. _ 1 °P e ° 

To RETAFL. v. a. [ rctailler , Fr.] 

1. To divide into fmall parcels. 

Bound with triumphant garlands will I come* 

And lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed 3 
To whom I will retail my conquefl won. 

And Rie Ihall be foie vi&refs, Caefar’s Caefar. Shakejpi, 

2. To fell in fmall quantities. 

All encouragement fhould be given to artificers ; and tno.e 3 
who make, fhotild alfo vend and retail their commodities.!,^. 

3. To fell at fecond hand. 

The fage dame, 

By names of toafls, reteijs each batter'd jade* Pope. 

4. To tell in broken parts. 

He is furnifh’d with no certainties, f 

More than he haply may retail from me. < Shakefp . 

Retai'l. n.f [from the verb.] Sale by fmall quantities. 

The author", to prevent fuch a monopoly of fenfe, is re- 
folved to deal in it himfelf by retail. Addifon. 

We force a wretched trade by beating down the fale. 
And felling bafely by retail. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Retai'l er. n.f. [from retail.] One who fells by fmall 
quantities. 

From thefe particulars we may guefs at the refl, as retailers 
do of the whole piece, by taking a view of its ends. Hakew; 

To RETAI'N. v. a. [ retineo , Lat. retenir , Fr.] 

1. To keep 3 not to lofe. 

Where is the patience now. 

That you fo oft have boafled to retain. Shakefp . K. Lear. 

Though th’ offending part felt mortal pain, 

Th’ immortal part its iTnowledge did retain. Denham. 

The vigor of this arm was never vain 3 
And that my wonted prowefs I retain , 

Witnefs thefe heaps of flaughter. Dryden. 

A tomb and fun’ral honours I decreed ; 

The place your armour and your name retains. Dryden. 
Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate 
without the help of the body, it is reafonable to conclude, it 
can retain without the help of the body too. Locke . 

2. To keep 3 not to lay afide. 

Let me retain 

The name and all the addition to a king; 

The fway, beloved fons, be yours. Shakefp. Ring Lear. 
As they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, 
God gave them over to a reprobate mind. Rom. i. 22. 

Although they retain the word mandrake in the text, yet 
they retracl it in the margin. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Be obedient and retain 

Unalterably firm his love entire. Milton . 

They, who havereflored painting in Germany, not having 
feen any of thofe fair reliques of antiquity, have retained much 
of that barbarous method. Dryden . 

3. To keep 3 not to difmifs. 

Receive him that is mine own bowels 3 whom I would 
have retained with me. Philem. xii. 13. 

Hollow rocks retain the found of blufl’ring winds. Milt. 

4. To keep in pay 3 to hire. 

A Benedictine convent has now retained the mofl learned fa¬ 
ther of their order to write in its defence. Addifon. 

To Retai'n. v.n. 

1. To belong to 3 to depend on. 

Thefe betray upon the tongue no heat nor corrofivenefs, 
but coldnefs mixed with a fomewhat languid relifh retaining 
to bitternefs. Boyle. 

In animals many adtions depend upon their living form, as 
well as that of mixtion, and though they wholly feem to re- 
tain to the body, depart upon difunion. Broivn t 

2. 1 o keep 3 to continue. Not in ufe. 

No more can impure man retain and move 
In the pure region of that worthy love, 

I han earthly fubflance can unforc’d afpire. 

And leave his nature to converfe with fire. Donne , 

Retainer, n.f. [from retain.] 

1. An adherent 3 a dependant: a hanger-on. 

You now are mounted. 

Where pow’rs are your detainers. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
One darling inclination of mankind affeefls to be a retainer 
to religion 3 the fpirit of oppofition, that lived long before 
chriflianity, and can eafily fubfiR without it. & Swift. 

2. In common law, retainer fignifieth a fervant not menial nor 

familiar, that is not dwelling in his houfe 3 but only ufing or 
bearing his name or livery. Co-wcl 

3. The aft of keeping dependants, or being in dependance. 

y another law, the king’s officers and farmers were to for¬ 
feit their places and holds, in cafe of unlawful retainer , or 
partaking in unlawful aiiemblics. Bacon's Henry VII. 

21 T Acom- 
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A comoination of hoiieff men would endeavour t5 extir¬ 
pate all the profligate immoral retainers to each fide, that have 
nothing to recommend them but an implicit fubmiflion to 
their leaders. Addifon's Spectator. 

1 o Reta ke. v. a. [re and take.] To take again. 

A day fhould be appointed, when the remonftrance {hould 
be retaken, into confideration. Clarendon. 

T ° RETA. LIA FE. v. a. [re and talio, Lat.] To return by 
giving like for like ; to repay ; to requite. 

It is very unlucky, to be obliged to retaliate the injuries of 
authors, whole works are fo foon forgotten, that we are in 
danger of appearing the firfl aggreflbrs. Swift. 

If a full minifter of Hate had ufed me as you have done, 
retaliating would be thought a mark of courage. Swift. 

Retalia tion. n.f. [from retaliate .] Requital; return of 
like for like. 

^hey thought it no irreligion to profecute the fevered re¬ 
taliation^ or revenge ; fo that at the fame time their outward 
man might be a faint, and their inward man a devil. South. 

God, gracioufly becoming our debtor, takes what is done 
to others as done to himfelf, and by promife obliges himfelf 
to full retaliation. Calamy's Sermons . 

To RETA RD< V. a. [retardo, Lat. retarder, Fr.] 


Denham. 


Dryden. 


1. T1 o hinder ; to obfiru6l in fwiftnefs of courfe. 

Flow Iphitus with me, and Pelias 
Slowly retire ; the one retarded was 
By feeble age, the other by a wound. 

2. To delay ; to put off'. 

Nor kings nor nations 
One moment can retard th’ appointed hour; 

It is as natural to delay a letter at fuch a feafon, as to re¬ 
tard a melancholy vifit to a perfon one cannot relieve. Pope. 

To Retard, v. n. Today back. 

Some years it hath alfo retarded, and come far later, than 
ufually it was expended. Brown's Vulgar Errofirs. 

Retardation, n.f. [; retardation , Fr. from retard. ] Hin¬ 
drance ; the a6t of delaying. 

Out of this a man may devife the means of altering the 
colour of birds, and the retardation of hoary hairs. Bacon. 

Reta'rder. n.J. [from retard.] Hinderer ; obflxucler. 

This difputing way of enquiry, is fo far from advancing 
fcience, that it is no inconfiderable retarder. Glanvill. 

Fo Retch, v. n. [hpsecan, Saxon.] To force up fomething 
from the domach. 

Re tchless. adj. [fometimes written wretchlefs, properly reck- 
lefs. See Reckless.] Carelefs. 

He druggies into breath, and cries for aid ; 

Then helplefs in his mother’s lap is laid : 

He creeps, he walks, and iffuing into man. 

Grudges their life, from whence his own began ; 

Retchlcfs of laws, affedfs to rule alone. Dryden. 

Retention, n.f. [retedus, Lat.] The a£Rof difeovering 
to the view. 

This is rather a refloration of a body to its own colour, 
or a retention of its native colour, than a change. Boyle. 

Retention, n. f. [j retention , Fr. retention from retentus, Lat.] 

1. The acl of retaining. 

No woman’s heart 

So big to hold fo much ; they lack retention. Shakefp. 

A fro ward retention of cudom is as turbulent a thing, as 
an innovation ; and they, that reverence too much old things, 
are but a fcorn to the new. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

2. Retention and retentive faculty is that date of contraction in 

the folid parts, which makes them hold fad their proper 
contents. Quincy. 

3. Memory. 

The backward learner makes amends another way, ex¬ 
piating his want of docility with a deeper and a more rooted 
retention. South's Sermons , 

Retention is the keeping of thofe Ample ideas, which from 
fenfation or reflection the mind hath received. Locke. 

4. Limitation. 

His life I gave him, and did thereto add 
My love without retention orredraint ; 

All his. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

5. Cudody ; confinement; redraint. 

I fent the old and miferable king 
To fome retention and appointed guard. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Rete'ntive. adj. [retentus, Lat. retentif Fr.] 

1. Having the power of retention. 

It keepeth fermons in memory, and doth in that refpeCt, 
although not feed the foul of man, yet help the retentive force 
of that domach of the mind. Hooker. 

Have I been ever free, and mud my houfe 
Be my retentive enemy, my goal ? Shakefp. 

From retentive cage 

When fullen Philomel efcapes, her notes 

She varies, and of pad imprifonment 

Sweetly complains. Philips, 

In Tot’nam Aelds the brethren with amaze 
Prick all their ears up, and forget to graze ; 

Long Chancery-lane retentive rolls the found. 

And courts to courts return it round and round. Pope. 
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2 . Having memory. 

To remember a fong or tune, our fouls mud be an h 
mony continually running over in a Alent whifper thofe rn^ 
deal accents, which our retentive faculty is preferver of. Q\ ' 

Rete'ntiveness. n.f [from retentive .] Having the quality^ 
retention. a ^ ot 

Reticence, n.f. [reticence, Fr. reiiceniia, from reticeo Lat 7 
Concealment by Alence. 3 

Re'ticle. n.f. [reticulum, Lat.] A fm all net. jy-f 

Reti'cular. adj. [from reticulum, Lat.] Having the form'of 
a fmall net. 

Reti'culated. adj. [reticulatus, Lat.] Made of network * 
formed with interditial vacuities. 1 

The intervals of the cavities, rifing a little, make a prettv 
kind of reticulated work. ~ Woodward on P 0 Jfiis 

Re / tiform. adj. [; retiformis, Lat.] Having the form of a net* 
The uveous coat and infide of the choroides are blackened" 
that the rays may not be refleded backwards to confound the 
fight ; and if any be by the retform coat reflected, they are 
foon choaked in the black infide of the uvea. ^ 

RetFnue. n.f. [retenue, Fr.] A number attending upon a 
principal perfon ; a train ; a meiny. 

Not only this your all licens’d fool. 

But other of your infolent retinue, 

Do hourly carp and quarrel. Shakefp. King Lear, 

What followers, what retinue can’d thou gain. 

Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 

Longer than thou can’d feed them on thy cod l Milton 
There appears 

The long retinue of a profperous reign, 

A feries of fuccefsful years. Dryden. 

Neither pomp nor retinue {hall be able to divert the great, 
nor {hall the rich be relieved by the multitude of his trea- 

lurers. Rogers's Sermons . 

To RETPRE. v. n. [retirer, Fr.] 

1. To retreat; to withdraw ; to go to a place of privacy. 

The mind contra&s herfelf, and fhrinketh in. 

And to herfelf {he gladly doth retire. Davies. 

The lefs I may be bled with her company, the more I will 
retire to God and my own heart. . King Charles, 

Thou open’d wifdom’s way. 

And giv’d accefs, though fecret {he retire. Milton. 

The parliament diflolved, and gentlemen charged to retire 
to their country habitations. ^ Hayward. 

2. To retreat from danger. 

Set up the dandard towards Zion, retire, day not. Jer. 
Set Uriah in the fore front of the hotted battle, and retire 
ye from him, that he may die. 2 Sam. xi. 15. 

From each hand with fpeed retir'd. 

Where erd was thicked th’ angelick throng. Milton. 

3. To go from a publick dation. 

He, that had driven many out of their country, periflied 
in a drange land, retiring to the Lacedemonians. * 2 Mac. v. 

4. To go off from company. 

The old fellow fkuttled out of the room, and retired. Arb. 

To Reti're. v. a. To withdraw ; to take away. 

He brake up his court, and retired himfelf, his wife, and 
children into a fored thereby. Sidney. 

They, full of rage, retired themfelves into this cadle. Sidn, 
He, our hope, might have retir'd his power. 

And driven into defpair an enemy’s hate. Shakefp. 

Thenoe retire me to my Milan. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

There may be as great a variety in retiring and withdrawing 
men’s conceits in the world, as in obtruding them. Bacon. 
As when the fun is prefent all the year. 

And never doth retire his golden ray. 

Needs mud the fpring be everlading there. 

And every feafon like the month of May. Davies, 

Thefe adlions in her clofet, all alone. 

Retir'd within herfelf, {he doth fulfill. Davies. 

After fome flight fkirmilhes, he retired himfelf into the 
cadle of Farnbam. Clarendon. 

Hydra-like, the fire 

Lifts up his hundred heads to aim his way ; 

And fcarce the wealthy can one half retire , 

Before he ruffles in to {hare the prey. Dryden, 

Reti're. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Retreat; receflion. 

I heard his praifes in purfuit, * 

But ne’er, till now, his fcandal of retire. Shakefp, 

Thou had talk’d 

Of fallies and retires, of trenches, tents. Shakefp. 

The battle and the retire of the Englilh fuccours were the 
caufes of the lofs of that dutchy. Bacons Henry VIF 

2. Retirement ; place of privacy. Not in ufe. 

Eve, who unfeen 

Yet all had heard, with audible lament 

Difcover’d foon the place of her retire. Milton. 

RetFred. part. adj. [from retire.] Secret; private. 

Language mod {hews a man ; ipeak that I may fee thee : it 
fprings out of the mod retired and inmod parts of us. B. Johnf 
You find the mind in fleep retired from the fenles, and out 

of thefe motions made on the organs of fenfe. Locke. 

$ Some 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 
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Some, accudomed to retired Speculations, run natural phi- 
lofophy into metaphyfical notions and the abfiradl generalities 

of Jog'ick. _ j ; v Lo f' 

He was admitted into the mod fecret and retired thoughts 

and counfels of his royal mader king William. Addifon. 

Reti'REDNESS. n.f. [from retired.] Solitude; privacy; fecrecy. 

Like one, who in her third widowhood doth profefs ^ 
Herfelf a nun, ty’d to retirednefs, 

So affedfs my mufe now a ebafie fallownefs. Donne. „ 
How could he have the leifure and retirednefs of the cloider, 
to perform all thofe adds of devotion in, when the burthen of 
the reformation lay upon his fhoulders ? Atterbury. 

Retirement, n. f. [from retire.] 

1. Private abode; fecret habitation. 

My retirement there tempted me to divert thofe melancholy 
thoughts. Denham's Dedication. 

Caprea had been the retirement of Augudus for fome time, 
and the refidence of Tiberius for many years. Addifon . 

2. Private way of life. 

An elegant fufliciency, content. 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendfinp, books, 

Progreflive virtue, and approving heaven. Thomfon. 

3. Add of withdrawing. 

Short retirement urges fweet return. Milton. 

In this retirement of the mind from the fenfes, it retains a 
yet more incoherent manner of thinking, which we call 
dreaming. Locke. 

Reto'ld. part, pad! of retell. Related or told again. 

Whatever Harry Percy then had faid 
At fuch a time, with all the red retold. 

May reafonably die. Shakefp. 

Upon his dead corpfe there was fuch mifufe 
By thofe Welchwomen done, as may not be 
Without much fhame retold or fpoken of. Shakefp. 

To RETO RT. v. a. [retortus, Lat.] 

1. To throw back. 

His virtues, diining upon others. 

Heat them, and they retort that heat again 

To the fird giver. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

He pafs’d through hofiiie fcorn ; 

And with retorted fcorn his back he turn’d. Milton. 

2. To return any argument, cenfure, or incivility. 

Fils proof will eafily be retorted , and the contrary proved, 
by interrogating ; {hall the adulterer inherit the kingdom of 
God? if he lhall, what need I, that am now exhorted to re¬ 
form my life,' reform it ? if he fhall not, then certainly I, 
that am fuch, am none of the elect ; for all, that are eledd, 
lhall certainly inherit the kingdom of God. Plammond. 

What if toy fon 

Prove difobedient, and reprov’d, retort, 

Wherefore did’d thou beget me r Milton. 

I he refpondent may {hew, how the opponent’s argument 
may be retorted againd himfelf. Watts. 

3. To curve back. 

It would be tried how the voice will be carried in an horn, 
which is a line arched; or in a trumpet, which is a line re¬ 
torted ; or in fome pipe that were finuous. Bacon . 

Reto'rt. n.J. [retorte, P r. ret or turn, Lat.] 

1. A cenfure or incivility returned. 

I faid his beard was not cut well, he was in the mind it 
was : this is called the retort courteous. Shakefp. 

2. A chymical giafs veffel with a bent neck to which the re¬ 
ceiver is fitted. 

Recent urine cliicilled yields a limpid water ; and what re¬ 
mains at the bottom of the retort, is not acid nor alkaline. Arb. 

Re to R 1 er. n. f [from retort.] One that retorts. 

Retortion. n.J. [from retort. j The add of retorting 

1 o Re to ss. v. a. [re and tofs.] To tofs back. 

_ „ Toft / and ret 0 J l the ball inceflant flies. Pope's Odyfjey. 

1 o Retou'ch. v.a. [retoucher, Fr.] To improve by new 

He furnidled me with all the paflages in Aridotle and Ho¬ 
race, ufed to explain the art of poetry by painting ; which, 
n ever I retouch this eflay, fhall be inferted. Dryden. 

« du]I /°§ ue •' Wli j diinlc your price too much : 

r iXot ’ bir, if you revife it and retouch." P Q t e 

1 0 Re ™A ce v, u. {retracer, Fr.] To trace back. 

t ben li tile line ot Furnus you retrace. 

To RETR ATT 1 ” InaC r US * dryden. 

1 o RET RA LI. V. a. [ret radius, Lat. re trader, Fr.] 

1. lo recall ; to recant. ’ 4 

Were I alone to pafs the difficulties, 

Paris fliould ne’er retrad what he hath*done 
’or faint in the purfuit. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
in eff£r gh T rC T the WOrd maild ™ke in the text, they 

Tf hf TZf- • t m ™ ar§lne - Brown ’ s Vu k- Zrrourl 

If his fubtiltties could have fatisfied me, I would as fr»elv 
have retracted this charge of idolatry, as I ’ever madeU. S 

She wnl, and die will not, {he grants, denies, 

2. To ZCcM and thcn flies - Gr »™ u “ 

fnrh i' 1 , lf: °’ time, which the inhabitants of the 

fo mer earth had to fpare, and whereof they made fo ill ufe 

was employed in making provtitons for bread j and the excefs 
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of fertility, which contributed lo-much do their mifcamagecj 
was retraded and cut off. Woodward's Natural Hijl0 f 

Retracta'tion. n.f [retradation., Fr. retradatio, Lat.] Re¬ 
cantation ; change of opinion. 

Thefe words are David’s retradatibn , or laying down of a 
bloody and revengeful refolution. South's Sermons* 

Retra'ction. n. f [from retrad.] 

1. A 61 of withdrawing fomething advanced. 

They make bold with the deity, when they make him do 
and undo, go forward and backwards by fuch countermarches 
and retradions, as we do not repute to the Almighty. Woodw* 

2. Recantation ; declaration of change of opinion. 

There came into her head certain verfes, which if {he had 
had prefent commodity, lhe would have adjoined as a retrac¬ 
tion to the other. Sidney, b. iL 

3. A 61 of withdrawing a claim. 

Other men’s infatiable defire of revenge hath wholly be¬ 
guiled both church and ffate, of the benefit of all my either 
retradions or concefiions. King Charles. 

Retrai'ct. n.J. Spenfer. [retraitte FT.] 
x. Retreat. Obfolete. 

The earl of Lincoln, deceived of the country’s concourfe 
unto him, and feeing the bufinefs paff retraid, refolved to 
make on where the king was, and give him battle. Bacon „ 
2. [Retrail, FT; ritratto, Italian.] A caff of the countenance* 
Obfolete. 

Upon her eyelids many graces fat. 

Under the fhadow of her even brows. 

Working bellgards and amorous retraite. 

And every one her with a grace endows. Fairy Queen „ 

Retrea't. n.f. [retraitte, Fr.] 

1. Place of privacy ; retirement. 

He built his fon a houfe of pleafure, and fpared no coft to 
make a delicious retreat. L'EJlrange. 

2. Place of fecurity. 

This place our dungeon, not our fafe retreat , 

Beyond his potent arm. Milton, 

That pleafing {hade they fought, a foft retreat 
From fudden April Ihowers, a fhelterfrom the heat. Dry. 
There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd dodlrines, 
as to guard them round with legions of obfeure and undefined 
words ; which yet make thefe retreats more like the dens of 
robbers, than the fortreffes of fair warriors. Locke . 

3. A6Fof retiring before a fuperiour force. 

Honourable retreats are no ways inferior to brave charges ; 
as having lefs of fortune, more of difeipline, and as much of 
valour. Bacon. 

To Retrea't. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To go to a private abode. 

Others more mild 
Retreated in a filent valley, fing 
Their own heroick deeds. 

2. To take {belter; to go to a place of fecurity. 

3. i o retire from a fuperiour enemy. 

4. I o go out of the former place. 

The rapid currents drive 

Towards the retreating fea their furious tide. Milton. 

My fubjedl does not oblige me to look after the water, or 
point forth the place whereunto it is now retreated. Woodw. 

Having taken her by the hand, he retreated with his eye 
{Red upon her. Arbuthnot and Pope . 

RetreaYed .part. adj. [fromretreat.] Retired; gone to privacy. 
To RETRE'NCH. v. a. [retrancher, Fr.] 

1. Fo cut ofi ; to pare away. 

Fhe pruner’s hand muff quench 
Thy heat, and thy exub’rant parts retrench. Denham; 
Nothing can be added to the wit of Ovid’s Metamorphofes ; 
but many things ought to have been retrenched. Dryden\ 

VVe ought to retrench thofe fuperfluous expences to qualify 
ourfelves for the exercife of charity. Atterbury . 

2. Fo confine* Improper. 

In fome reigns, they are for a power and obedience that is 
unlimited ; and in others, are for retrenching within the nar¬ 
rowed: bounds, the authority of the princes, and the alle- 
giance of the fubjedl. Addifon's Freeholder , N° 6. 

o Retrench, v. n. To live with lefs magnificence ©r 
expence. 0 

Can I retrench P yes mighty well 
Shrink back to my paternal cell, 

A little houfe, with trees a-row^ 

And like its matter, very low. Pope's EpiJ}. of Horace. 

Retre kckmekt. n. f. [retrenchement, Pc. from retrench ] 

1 ne act of lopping away. J 

thJfi'T ftU t d Y g "’ S defi ? n ’ his i udicio ^s management of 
he figures, the fober retrenchments of his fenfe, which always 

leaves fomewhat to gratify our imagination, on which it m y 

enlarge at plea ure. Dryden's Dedication to Virgl 

l he want of vowels in our language has been the o-eneral 

complaint of our pohteft authors* who neverthelefs hare made 

fcarchy chmmis ' and c °nfoquently encreafed cur former 

the enc'eafFofTlT h" adV ° Cate the ^ehme^lt 
enc.eafe of this chanty. Atterbury. 

To RETRI'BUTE. 


Milton a 
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*To RETRIBU FE. e v. a, [retribuo, Lat. fkt/ibuer, Ifo] To 
pay back ; to make repayment of. 

Both the will and power to ferve him are his upon fo many 
fcores, that we are unable to retribute, unlefs we do reftore ; 
and all the duties we can pay our maker are lefs properly re¬ 
quitals than reftitutioiiSi Boyle. 

In the Hate of nature, a man comes by no arbitrary power 
to ufe a criminal, but only to retribute to him, fo far as calm 
reafon and confcience dictate, what is proportionate to his 
tranfgreiliom Locke. 

Ret RiB lotion, n.f [; retribution , Fr. from retribute.] Re¬ 
payment ; return accommodated to the artion. 

The king thought he had not remunerated his people fuf- 
ficiently with good laws, which evermore was his retribution 
for treafure. Bacon s Henry VII. 

All who have their reward on earth, the fruits 
Of painful fuperftition, and blind zeal, 

Nought feeking but the praife of men, here find 
Fit retribution , empty as their deeds. Milton's Par. Loft. 
In good offices and due retributions, we may not be pinch¬ 
ing and niggardly : it argues an ignoble mind, where we have 
wronged to higgle and dodge in the amends. Hall. 

There is no nation, though plunged into never fuch grofs 
idolatry, but has fome awful fenfe of a deity, and a perfua- 
fion of a date of retribution to men after this life. South. 

It is a ftrong argument for a flate of retribution hereafter, 
that in this world virtuous perfons are very often unfortunate, 
and vicious perfons profperous. Addifon's Spectator. 

Retri'butory. (adj. [from retribute.] Repaying; making 
Retributive. ] repayment. 

Something ftrangely retributive is working. Clarijfa. 

Retrie'vable. adj. [from retrieve.] That may be retrieved. 
To RETRIEVE, v. a. [ fetrouver , Fr.] 

1. To recover ; to reftore. 

By this conduct we may retrieve the publick credit of reli¬ 
gion, reform the example of the age, and leflen the danger 
we complain of. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. To repair. 

O reafon ! once again to thee I call ; 

Accept my forrow, and retrieve my fall. Prior. 

3. To regain. 

With late repentance now they would retrieve 
The bodies they forfook, and wifli to Jive. Dry den. 

Philomela’s liberty retriev'd , 

Cheers her fad foul. Philips . 

4. To recall; to bring back. 

If one, like the old Latin poets, came among them, it would 
be a means to retrieve them from their cold trivial conceits, 
to an imitation of their predeceffors. Berkeley to Pope. 

Retroce'ssion. n.f [ retroceffan,L at.] The art of going 
back. 

Retrocopu'lation. n.f. [retro and copulation.] Poft-coition. 
From the nature of this pofition, there enfueth a neceflity 
of retrocopulation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Retrograda'tion. n.f [retrogradation, Fr. from retrograde.] 
The art of going backward. 

As for the revolutions, flations, and retrogadations of the 
planets, obferved conftantly in moll certain periods of time, 
fufhciently demonftrates, that their motions are governed by 
counfel. A.ay on the Creation. 

RE'TROGRADE. adj. [ retrograde , Fr. retro and gradior , Lat.] 

1. Going backward. 

Princes, if they ufe ambitious men, fhould handle it fo, 
as they be Fill progreflive, and not retrograde. Bacon. 

2. Contrary ; oppofite. 

Your intent 

In going back to fchool to Wittenberg, 

It is moll retrograde to our defire. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

3. In aftronomy, planets are retrograde , when by their proper 
motion in the zodiack, they move backward, and con¬ 
trary to the fucceflion of the figns ; as from the fecond de¬ 
gree of Aries to the firft : but this retrogradation is only ap¬ 
parent and occafioned by the obferver’s eye being placed on 
the earth ; for to an eye at the fun, the planet will appear al¬ 
ways direct, and never either ftationary or retrograde. Harris . 

J Their wand’ring courfe, now high, now low, then hid, 
Progreffive, retrograde , or Handing (till, 

In fix thou fee’ll. Shakefp. Paradife Loft. 

Two geomantick figures were difplay’d ; 

One when dirert, and one when retrograde. Dryden. 

To Re trograde, v. n. [retiograder, Ir. retro and graclior, 
Lat.] To go backward. 

The race and period of all things here is to turn things 
more pneumatical and rare, and not to retrograde fa om pneu- 
matical to that which is denfe. Bacon. 

Retrogression, n.f. [retto and greffus, Lat.] 1 he act of 
going backwards. 

The account, efrablifhed upon the rife and defeent of the 
ftars, can be no reafonable rule unto diftant nations, and by 
reafon of their retrogre fifth, but temporary unto any one. Bro. 
Retromi'ngency. n.f. [ retro and mingo, Lat.] The quality 

of Haling backwards. . ' 

The Jafl foundation was rettomingency , or pimng back¬ 
wards i for men obferving both fexes to urine backwards, or 


averfly between their legs, they might conceive there were fo 
minine parts in both. Brown's Vulgar Errours 

RetromFn-gent. adj. [retro and mingens , Lat.] Staling 
backward. 

By reafon of the backward pofition of the feminine parts 
of quadrupeds, they can hardly admit the fubHitution of maf- 
culine generations, except it be in retromingents. Brown. 
RETROSPECT, n.f [retro znd fpeAo, Lat.] Look thrown 
upon things behind or things paH. 

A3 you arraign his majefly by retrofpeft , fo you condemn 
his government by lecond light. Addifon's Freeholder , N° p 
Retrospection, n.f. [from retrofpefi.] Art or faculty of 
looking backwards. 

Can’fl thou take delight in viewing 
This poor ifle’s approaching ruin. 

When thy retrefpetition vaH 
Sees the glorious ages paH? 

Happy nation were we blind, 

Or had only eyes behind. _ Swift. 

Retrospective, adj. [from retrofpePt.] Looking backwards, 
In vain the grave, with retrofpeftive eye, 

Would from the apparent what conclude the why. Pope. 
To Reti/nd. v. a. [ retundo , Lat.] To blunt; to turn. 

Covered with lkin and hair keeps it warm, being naturally 
a very cold part, and alfo to quench and diflipatc the force of 
any ftroke that lhall be dealt it, and refund the edge of any 
weapon. Ray on the Creation , 

ToRETIFRN. v.n. [retourner , Fr.] 

1. To come to the fame place. 

Return , my fon David, for I will do thee no harm, t Sam: 
Whofo rolleth a Hone, it will return upon him. Proi'.xxv i. 
Go, return on thy way to*the wilderness. 1 Kings x ix. 15. 

2. To comeback to the fame Hate. 

The waters returned from oft the earth continually. Gen. 
Judgment (hall return unto righteoufnefs. Pfalm xciv. 15, 
In returning and reH fiiall ye be faved. Jfaiah xxx. 15. 

On their embattel’d ranks the waves get urn. Milton. 

If they returned out of bondage, it mufl be into a Hate of 
freedom. Locke . 

3. To go back. 

I am in blood 

Stept in fo far, that fhould I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Hezekiah lent to the king of Aflyria, faying, I have of¬ 
fended, return from me. 2 Kings xviii. 14. 

To return to the bufinefs in hand, the ufe of a little in- 
fight in thofe parts of knowledge, is to accuflom our minds 
to all forts of ideas. Locke, 

4. To make anfwer. 

'The thing of courage, 

As rouz’d with rage, with rage doth fympathize ; 

And with an accent tun’d in l'eIf fame key, 

Returns to chiding fortune. Shakefp. Trail, and CrcJJma. 

He faid ; and thus the queen of heaven return'd y 
MuH I, oh Jove in bloody wars contend ! Pope. 

5. To come back; to come again ; to revifit. 

Thou to mankind 

Be good, and friendly Hill, and oft return. Milton. 

6. After a periodical revolution, to begin the fame again-. 

With the year 

Seafons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or the fweet approach of ev’n or morn. Milton. 

7. To retort; to recriminate. 

If you are a malicious reader, you return upon me, that I 
affert to be thought more impartial than I am. Dryden. 

To Reti/rn. v. a. 

1. To repay ; to give in requital. 

Return him a trefpafs offering. 1 Sam. vi. 3 * 

Thy Lord fhall return thy wickednefs upon thine own 
head. 1 Kings ii. 44. 

What peace can we return, 

But to our power, hoflility, and hate. Milton. 

When anfwer none return'd , I let me down. Milton. 

2. To give back. 

What counfel give ye to return anfwer to this people. 2 Chr. 

3. To fend back. 

Reject not then what offer’d means, who knows 
But God hath fet before us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his facred houfe. Milton s Agon. 

4. To give account of. 

Probably one fourth part more died of the plague than are 
returned. Graunt's Bills of Mortality' 

5. To tranfmit. 

InHead of a fhip, he fhould levy money, and return f 
fame to the treafurer for his majeffy’s ufe. Clarendon. 

Retu'rn. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Acl of coming back to the fame place. 

The king of France fo fuddenly gone back \ 

Something Hnce his coming forth is thought of. 

That his return was now mofl neceffary. 

When forc’d from hence to view our parts he mourns; 
Takes little jourriies, and makes quick returns. Drycen. 

2. Retrogreffion. 
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ao. n f coming back to the fame Hate, 
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1 viciflitudes; for ordnance was known in the city of the 
Oxidraces in India, and is what the Mace omans 

- Repayment of mon?y laid out in commodities forTale. 

5 ‘ As 7 for any merchandize you have bought, ye fhal av 

vour return in merchandize or gold. _ . , , . . 

} As to roots accelerated in their ripening, there is the h.gh 
price that thofe things bear, and the (w.ftnefs of their ™ » 
for, in fome grounds, a radilh comes m a month, that in others 
will not come in two, and fo make double returns. Bacon. 

6. Profit; advantage. . . . 

The fruit, from many days of recreation, is very little j 

but from there few hours we fpend in prayer, the return is 

Taylor s Rule of Living Holy. 

7. ^Remittance ; payment from a diftant place. 

Within thefe two months, I do expert return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. Shakefp. 
Brokers cannot have lefs money by them, than one twen¬ 
tieth part of their yearly returns\ Locke. 

8. Repayment; retribution; requital. 

You made my liberty your late tequeit. 

Is no return due from a grateful breaft ? 

I grow impatient, ’till I find fome way, 

Great offices, with greater to repay. Dryden. 

Since thefe are fome of the returns which we made to God 
after obtaining our lucceffes, can we reafonably prefume, that 
we are in the favour of God ? _ > Atterbioy. 

Nothing better becomes a perfon in a publick character, 
than fuch a publick fpirit; nor is there any thing likely to 
procure him larger returns of eHeem. Atterbury. 

Returns , like thefe, our mifirels bids us make. 

When from a foreign prince a gift her Britons take. Prior . 
Ungrateful lord ! * 

Would’H thou invade my life, as a return 
For proffer’d love ? Rowe. 

o. Art of reftoring or giving back; reftitution. 

The other ground^of God’s foie property in any thing, is 
the gift, or rather the return of it made by man to God. South . 

10. Relapfe. 

This is breaking into a conftitution to ferve a prefent ex¬ 
pedient; the remedy of an empirick, to ffifle the prefent 
pain, but with certain profpert of Hidden returns . Swift. 

11. [Retour) Fr.] 

Either of the adjoining Hides of the front of an houfe, or 
ground-plot, is called a return fide. Moxon's Mech. Exerc. 

Both thefe Tides are not only returns , but parts of the front, 
and a {lately tower in the midft of the front. Bacon. 

Returnable, adj. Allowed to be reported back. A law 
term. 

It may be decided in that court, where the verdirt is re¬ 
turnable. Hale. 

He fliall have an attachment againft the HierifF, direrted to 
the coroner, and returnable into the king’s bench. Ayliffe. 

Retu'rner. n.f [from return .] One who pays or remits 
money. 

The chapmen, that give higheft for this, can make moff 
profit by ir, and thofe are the returners of our money. Locke. 
Reve. n. f. The bailiff of a franchife or manour. 

The reve, the miller, and the mincing lady priorefs fpeak 
in chararter. Dryden. 

To REVEAT. v. a. [reveloy Lat. reveler , Fr.] 

1. To (how ; to difeover ; to lay open ; to difclofe a fecret. 

Be afhamed : fpeaking again that which thou haff heard, 
and revealing of fecrets. Eccluf. xli. 23. 

I will cure them, and reveal unto them the abundance of 
peace. J e r. xxxiii. 6. 

Light was the wound, the prince’s care unknown. 

She might not, would not yet reveal her own. Waller. 
The anfwer to one who afked what time was, f non rogas 
intclligo ; that is, the more I think of time, the lefs I under- 
Hand it; might perfuade one, that time, which reveals all 
other things, is itfelf not to be difeovered. Locke. 

2. To impart from heaven. 

I he fufferings of this life are not to be compared with the 
glory which fliall be revealed in us. Romans viii. 18. 

Revea’ler. n. f. [from reveal.] 

1. Difcoverer; one that {hows or makes known. 

The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of things un- 
feen, as a Hable aflent unto things inevident, upon authority 
of the divine revealer. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The lives of the revealers may be juflly fet over againfl the 
revelation, to find whether they agree. Atterbury. 

2. One that difeovers to view. 

He brought a taper ; the revealer light 
Expos’d both crime and criminal to light. Dryden. 

To RE / VEL. v. n. [Skinner derives it from reveiller , Fr. to 
awake ; Mr. Lye from raveelcny Dutch, to rove loofely about, 
which is much countenanced by the old phrafe, revel-rout .] J 
1. To leafl with loofe and clamorous merriment. 
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My honey love. 

Will we return unto thy father’s houfe. 

And revel it as bravely as the befl. 

We’ll keep no great ado—a friend or two. 

Tybalt being fiain fo late. 

It may be thought we held him carelefsly. 

Being our kinfman, if we revel much. 

Antony, that revels long o' nights, 
j s Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

We fhall have revelling to-night; 

I will aflume thy part in fome difguife. Shakefp: 

He can report you more odd tales 
Of our outlaw Robin Hood, 

That revell'd here in Sherewoodj > 

Though he ne’er (hot in his bow. Benj. Joonfon. 

Were the dortrine new. 

That the earth mov’d, this day would make it true y 
For every part to dance and revel goes, 

They tread the air, and fall not where they rofe. 

Whene’er I revel'd in the women’s bow’rs ; 

For firfl I fought her but at loofer hours: 

The apples fhe had gather’d fmelt mofl fweet. Prior. 
Re'vel. n.f [from the verb.] A feaft with loofe and noify 
jollity. 

Let them pinch th’ unclean knight, 

And afk him, why, that hour of fairy revel. 

In their fo facred paths he dares to tread ? Shakefp , 

They could do no lefs but, under your fair conduct. 

Crave leave to view thefe ladies, and intreat 
An hour of revels with them. Shakefp. 

To Rf.ve'l. v. a. [revelloy Lat.] To retrart ; to draw back. 
Thofe, who mifearry, efcape by their flood, revelling the 
humours from their lungs. Harvey: 

Revel-rout; ft. f A mob ; an unlawful aflembly of a 
rabble. Ainfworth . 

For this his minion, the revel rout is done; 

—I have been told, that you 

Are frequent in your vifitation to hen Rowe's Jane Shore. 
Revel a'tion. n.f. [from revelation, Fr.] Difcovery ; com¬ 
munication ; communication of facred and myfferious truths 
by a teacher from heaven. 

When the divine revelations were committed to writing, 
the Jews were fuch fcrupulous reverers of them, that they 
numbered even the letters of the Old Teff ament. D. of Pie. 

As the gofpel appears in refpert of the law to be a clearer 
revelation of the myftical part, fo it is a far more benign dif- 
penfation of the practical part. Sprat # 

Re'veller. n.f. [from revel.] One who feaffs with noify jollity. 
Fairies black, grey, green and white. 

You moonfhine revellers attend your office. Shakefp , 

Unwelcome revellers, whofe lawlefs joy 
Pains the fage ear, and hurts the fober eye. Pope t 

Re'velry. n.f. [from revel.] Loofe jollity; feffive mirth. 
Forget this new-fall’n dignity, 

And fall into our ruftick revelry. Shakefp 4 

There let Hymen oft appear 
In faffron robe with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feaft, and revelry , 

With malk and antick pageantry. Milt on « 

To REVE NGE. v. a. [ revencher, revancher, Fr.] 

1. To return an injury. 

2. To vindicate by punifhment of an enemy.- 

If our hard fortune no compaffion draws, 

The gods are juft, and will revenge our caufe. Dryden . 

3. To wreak one’s wrongs on him that inflirted them. With 
the reciprocal pronoun. 

Come, Antony and young Ortavius, 

Revenge yourfelves alone on Caflius. Shakefp. Jtil. Ceefar . 

It is a quarrel moft unnatural. 

To be reveng'd on him that loveth thee. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Northumberland flew thy father; 

And thine, lord Clifford ; and you vow’d revenge : 

If I be not, heav’ns be reveng'd on me ! Shakefp. 

Edom hath revenged himfelf upon Judah. Ezek. xxv. 12. 
O Lord, vifit me, and revenge me of my perlecutors. Jer. 
Who fhall come to ftand againft thee, to be revenged for 
the unrighteous men ? Wifdom xii. 12. 

Your fury of a wife, 

Not yet content to be reveng'd on you, 

Th’ agents of your paflion will purfue. Dryden . 

Reve'nge. n.f [revenche, revanche, Fr.] Return of an injury. 
Revenges burn in them : for their dear caufes 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm, 

Excite the mortified man. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

May we, with the witnefs of a good confcience, purfue hi hi 
with further revenge. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windsor. 

. 1 make mine arrows drunk with blood ; from the be¬ 
ginning of revenges upon the enemy. Deutr. xxxii. 42* 

I eradventure he will be enticed, and we fhall prevail againfl 
hnn, and take our revenge on him. J er , x £ io . 

Deformed perfons are commonly even with nature; for as 
nature has done ill by them, fothey do by nature ; being void 
01 natural aftertion, they hav$ their revenge of nature. Bacon. 
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What will not ambition and revenge defcend to. Milton. 
The fatyr in a rage 

Forgets his bus’nefs is to laugh and bite. 

And will of death and dire revenges write. Dryden. 

Draco, the Athenian lawgiver, granted an impunity to any 
perfon that took revenge upon an adulterer. Broome. 

Reve'ngeful. adj. [frem revenge.] Vindi&ive $ full of re¬ 
venge 3 full of vengeance. 

May my hands 

Never brandiflh more revengeful fteel 

Over the glittering helmet of my foe. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

If thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 

Lo ! here I lend thee this fharp-pointed fword, 

Which hide in this true breaft. Shakefp . Richard III. 

Into my borders now Jarbas falls. 

And my revengeful brother fcales the walls. Denha?n. 

Repenting England, this revengeful day. 

To Philip’s manes did an off’ring bring. Dryden. 

Reve'ngefully. adv. [from revengeful.'] Vindictively.' 

He fmil’d revengefully , and leap’d 
Upon the floor 3 thence gazing at the Ikies, 

His eye-balls fiery red, and glowing vengeance; 

Gods I accufe you not. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

Rev e’nger. n. f. [from revenge.'] 

j. One who revenges 3 one who wreaks his own or another’s 
injuries. 

May be, that better reafon will affwage 
The rafh revengers heat 3 words, well difpos’d. 

Have fecret pow’r t’appeafe enflamed rage. Fairy Ajueen. 
I do not know, 

Wherefore my father fhould revengers want, 

Having a fon and friends. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

So fhall the great revenger ruinate 
Him and his iflue, by a dreadful fate. Sandy s’s Paraphrafe. 
Morocco’s monarch 

Had come in perfon, to have feen and known 
The injur’d world’s revenger and his own. VAaller. 

2 . One who punifhes crimes. 

What government can be imagined, without judicial pro¬ 
ceedings ? and what methods ot judicature, without a reli¬ 
gious oath, which fuppofes an omnifeient being, as confcious 
to its falfehood or truth, and a revenger of perjury. Bentley. 
ReveNgeMent. n.f [from revenge.] Vengeance 3 return of 
an injury. 

It may dwell 

In her Ton’s flefh to mind revengement, 

And be for all chafte dames an endlefs monument. F. £>. 
By the perclofe of the fame verfe, vagabond is underftood 
for fuch a one as travelleth in fear of revengement. Raleigh. 
Reve'ngingly. adv. [from revenging.] With vengeance; 
vindictively. 

I’ve bely’d a lady. 

The princefs of this country 5 and the air on’t 
Rcvengingly enfeebles me. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

Revenue, n. f [revenu , Fr. Its accent is uncertain.] In¬ 
come 3 annual profits received from lands or other funds. 

They privily fend over unto them the revenues , wherewith 
they are there maintained. Spenfers State of Ireland. 

She bears a duke’s revenues on her back. 

And in her heart fcorns our poverty. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Only I retain ^ 

The name and all th’ addition to a king ; 

The fway, revenue , beloved Tons, be yours. Shakefp. 
Many offices are of fo fmall revenue , as not to furnifh a 
man with what is fufficient for the fupport of his life. Temple. 

If the woman could have been contented with golden eggs, 
Ihe might have kept that revenue on Hill. L'Ef range. 

His vaflals eafy, and the owner bleft. 

They pay a trifle, and enjoy the reft: 

Not fo a nation’s revenues are paid ; 

The fervant’s faults are on the mafter laid. Swift. 

To Reverb, v. a. [reverbero, Lat.] To ftrike againft; to 
reverberate. Not in ufe. 

Referve thy Hate, with better judgment check 
This hideous rafhnefs : 

The youngeft daughter does not love thee leaf! 3 
Nor are thofe empty hearted, whofe loud found 
Reverbs no hollownefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Reverberant, adj. [reverberans, Lat.] Refounding 3 beat¬ 
ing back. The reading in the following paffage fhould be, I 
think, reverberant. 

Hollow your name to the reverberate hills, 

And make the babbling goffip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia ! Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

To REVERBERATE, v. a. [reverbero, Lat. reverb ever, Fr.] 

I. To beat back. 

Start 

An echo with the clamour of thy drum. 

And ev’n at hand a drum is ready brac’d. 

That fhall reverberate all as well as thine. Shakefp. K.John. 
Nor doth he know them for aught, 

1 1 # 

Till he behold them formed in th’ applaufe 
Where they’re extended 3 which, like an arch, reverberates 
The found again. Shakefp. 


/is me ngnt or tne eye is like a glafs, fo is the P 

finuous cave, with a hard bone, to flop and reverberm 
found. f the 

As we, to improve the nobler kinds of fruits, are at th 
pence of walls to receive and reverberate the faint rivs f?" 

fun, fo we, by the help of a good foil, equal the produtt 
of warmer countries. * 

2. To heat in an intenfe furnace, where the flame is rev if*' 
rated upon the - matter to be melted or cleaned, Verl3e ' 

Crocus martis, that is fteel corroded with vinegar or H 
phur, and after reverberated with fire, the loadftoi^ will U ‘ 

T at * raa -„ Brown’s Vulgar ErrouH 

IoReverberate. v.n. 

1. To be driven back 3 to bound back. 

. The rays of royal majefty reverberated fo flromdu 
Villerio, that they difpelled all clouds. . a K* 

2. To refound. x 0 ^ci. 

REVERBERATroN. n. f. [reverberation, Fr. from reverberate 1 
. I he act of beating or driving back. ‘J 

To the reflection of vifibles, fmall glaffes fuffice • but f 
the reverberation of audibles, are required greater fbacp, n ° 
/ - The firft repetitions follow very thick3 for two p*a£ 
walls beat the found back on each other, like the fbveral 
verberations of the fame image from two oppofite lookinal 
glafles. rj ,£> 

Reverberatory, adj. [reverbcratcire , Fr.] Rctumn! 
beating back. 1 > 

Good lime may be made of all kinds, of flints, but they 2rP 
hard to burn, except in a reverberatory kiln. M- * 

ToReve're. v. a. [reverer, Fr. rev ere or, Lat.] To reve* 
fence 3 to honour 5 to venerate 3 to regard with awe 
An emperor often ftamp’d. on his coins the face .or orna- 
» eo^eguej an( ^ \ve may fuppofe Lucius Verus 

would omit no opportunity of doing honour to Marcus 
Aurelius, whom he rather revered as his father, than treated 
as his partner m the empire. Addfon's Remarks on hah. 

.Jove mall again revere your pow'r. 

And rife a fwan, or fall a Ihovv’r. p • 

Taught ’em how clemency made pow’r rever'd. 

And that the prince belov’d was truly fear’d. ’ p r \ Qr 
In my conqueft be thy might declar’d, 

And for thy juftice be thy name rever'd. R r l 0 ' r 

Reference, n.f. [reverence, Fr. reverenha, Lat] 

1. Veneration 3 refpecl 3 awful regard. 

God is greatly to be feared in the affembly of the faints • 
and to be had in reverence of all about him. Pf lxxxix; * 

, When, quarrels and factions are carried .openly,' it is* a iii* 
the reverence of government is loft.* Bacon's Mm, 

Higher of the genial bed, 

And with myfterious reverence I deem. Milton. 

In your prayers, ufe reverent poftures and the lowell se¬ 
cures of humility, remembring that we fpeak to God, in our 
reverence to whom we cannot exceed. Taylor. 

A poet cannot have too great a reverence f or readers. I)rvd. 

I he fear, acceptable to God, is a filial fear 3 an awful re¬ 
verence of the divine nature, proceeding from a juft efleem q( 
his peilections, which produces in us an inclination to his 
fervice, and an uinvillingnefs to offend him. Rogers. 

2. A£I of obeifance 3 bow 3 courtefy. 

Now lies he there. 

And none fo poor to do him reverence. Shakefp. Jnl. Of. 
M01 decai bowed not, nor did him reverence . Ejth. iii. 2. 
He Jed her eas’ly forth. 

Where Godfrey fat among his lords and peers. 

She revVence did, then blufh’d as one difmay’d. Fairfax. 

Had not men the hoary heads rever’d, 

Or boys paid reverence, when a man appear’d. 

Both muft have dy’d. Dryden s Juvenal 

Upftarts the bedlam, 

And reverence made, accofted thus the queen. Dryden , 

The monarch 

Commands into the court the beauteous Emily: 

So call’d, fhe came 3 the fenate rofe and paid 
^Becoming rev rence to the royal maid. Dryden. 

3. Title of the clergy. 

Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence fhall incite us to. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

4. Poetical title of a father. 

O my dear father ! let this kifs 
Repair thofe violent harms, that my two lifters 
Have in thy reverence made. Shakefp. King Lear- 

To Reference, v. ci. [from the noun.] To regard with re¬ 
verence 3 to regard with awful refpedti 

Thofe that I rev'rence, thofe I fear, the wife 3 
At fools I laugh, not fear them. Shakefp. Cymbelint • 

^ ^ W hile they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathfome ficknefs, worthily fince they 
God’s image did not reverence in themlelves.- Miliojj* 
He flew Action, but deipoil’d him not; 

Nor in his hate the funeral rites forgo.t 3 
Arm’d as he was, he fent him whole below. 

And reverenc'd thus the manes of bis foe. jPrydju 
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As his o-oodnefs will forbid us to dread him as flaves, fo his 
majefty will command us to reverence him as fons. Rogers. 

Rf/verencer. n. f. [from reverence.] One who regards with 

reverence. # 

The Athenians quite funk in their affairs, had little com¬ 
merce with the reft of Greece, and were become great reve- 
rencers of crowned heads. Swift. 

Re'veREND. adj. [reverend, Fr. reverendus, Lat.] 

1 Venerable 5 deferving reverence 3 expecting refpedt by his 

appearance. , , . . , 

Let his lack of years be no impediment, to let him Jack a 

reverend eftimation. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Reverend and gracious fenators. Shakepp. 

Onias, who had been high prieft, reverend in convention, 
and gentle in condition, prayed for the Jews. iMac.xv. 12. 

^Rev'rmd old man ! lo here confeft he ftands. Pope. 

2. The honorary epithet of the clergy. We ftile a clergyman, 
reverend 3 a bifhop, right reverend 3 an archbifhop, moft re¬ 
verend. 

A reverend fire among them came. 

Who preach’d converlion and repentance. Milton. 

REVERENT, adj. [reverent, Lat.] Humble 3 expreffing fub- 
miffion 3 teftifying veneration. 

They forthwith to the place 
Repairing where he judg’d them, proftrate fell 
Before him reverent. Milton s Paradife Lofl. 

Meet then the fenior, far renown’d for fenfe. 

With rev'rent awe, but decent confidence. Pope. 

Reverential, adj. [reverenticllc, Er. from reverent.] Ex¬ 
preffing reverence 3 proceeding from awe and veneration. 

That oaths made in reverential fear 
Of love and his wrath may any forfwear. Donne. 

The leaft degree of contempt weakens religion 5 it properly 
confiding in a reverential efteem of things facred. South. 

The reafon ,of the inftitution being forgot, the after-ages 
perverted it, liippoiing only a reverential gratitude paid to the 
earth as the common parent. IVoodward's Nat. Hijl. 

All look up, wjth" reverential awe, 

At crimes that ’fcape, or triumph o’er the law. Pope. 

RevereNtially. adv. [Rom reverential.] With fliow of 
reverence. 

The Jews, reverentially declining the fituation of their 
temple,' place their beds from North to South. Brown. 

Re'verently. adv. [from reverent.] Refpedtfully 3 with 
awe 3 with reverence. 

Chide him for faults, and do it reverently. Shakefp. 

To neareft ports their Shatter’d fiiips repair. 

Where by our dreadful cannon they lay aw’d 3 

So reverently men quit th’ open air. 

When thunder fpeaks th’ angry gods abroad. Dryden; 

7 'hen down with all thy boafted volumes, down ; 

Only referve the facred one : 

Low, reverently low. 

Make thy ftubborn knowledge bow : 

To look to heav’11 be blind to all below. Prior. 

Re ve'rer. n.f [from revere.] One who venerates 3 one who 
reveres. 

When the divine revelations were committed to writing, 
the Jews were fuch fcrupulous reverers of them, that it was the 
bufmefs. of the Maforites, to number not only the fedtions 
and lines, but even the words and letters of the Old Tefta- 

mcnt - Government of the Tongue. 

Reve rsal, n. f [from reverfe.] Change of fentence. 

The king, in th o reverfal of the attainders of his partakers, 
had his will. Bacon’s Henry VIE 

To REVE'RSE. v. a. [ reverfus, Lat.] 

1. To turn upfide down. 

A pyramid reverfed may ftand upon his point, if balanced 
by admirable {kill ' Temple’s Mifcellanies. 

2. 1 o overturn ; to fubvert. 

Thefe now controul a wretched people’s fate, 

7 nefe can divide, and thefe reverfe the ftate. Pn-hp 

3. To turn back. F 

Michael’s fword flay’d not ; 

But with fwift wheel reverfe, deep entring fhar’d 
Satan’s right fide. 

4. To contradia 3 to repeal. Mtkm ' 

Better it was in the eye of his underftanding, that fome- 
t.me an erroneous fentence definitive (hould prevail, till the 
lame authority, perceiving fuch overfight, might afterwards 
correa or reverje it, than that flrifes fhould have refpite to 
grow and not come fpeedily unto fome end. Hooker's Pref 
A decree was made, that they had forfeited their liberties • 
and albeit they made great moans, yet could they not pro¬ 
cure this fentence to be reverfed. Hafard. 

Death, his doom which I 
To mitigate thus plead, not to reverfe 
To better life fhall yield him. Milton's Par. loft 

I hough grace may have reverfed the condemning fentence’ 
and lealed the hi,net’s pardon before God, yet i^mav have 
left no tranfenpt of that pardon in the finned breaft. > South 
1 hole leem to do beft, who, talcing ufeful hints from 
fae'ts, carry th,em in their minds to be judged of, by what 
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they fhall find in hiftory to confirm or reverfe thefe imperfafl 
obfervations. Locke • 

5. To turn to the contrary. 

Thefe plain charadfters we rarely End, 

Though ftrong the bent, yet quick the turns of mincf y 
Or puzzling contraries confound the whole. 

Or affeeffations quite reverfe the foul. Pope. 

6. To put each in the place of the other. 

With what tyranny cuftom governs men 3 it makes that 
reputable in one age, whidi was a vice in another, and rc- 
verj'cs even the dift.indtioris of good and evil. Rogers „ 

7. To recall; to renew. Obfolete. 

Well knowing true all he did rehearfe, 

And to his frefh remembrance did reverje 

The ugly view of his deformed crimes. Fairy Kfueecn. 

To Reve’rse. v. n. [revertere, reverfus, Lat.] To return. SpenJ. 

Reve'rse. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Change 3 viciflitude. 

7'he ftrange reverfe of fate you fee 3 
I pity'd you, now you may pity me. Dryden's Aureng'Z. 

By a ftrange reverfe of things, Juftinian’s law, which for 
many ages was negledled, does now obtain, and the 7 'heo- 
dofian code is in a manner antiquated. Baker . 

2. A contrary 3 an oppofite. 

Count 7 "ariff appeared the reverfe cf Goodman fadti Add. 
The performances, to which God has annexed the promifes 
of eternity, are juft the reverfe of all the purfuits of fenfe. Rog. 

3. [Revers, Fr.] The fide of the coin on which the head is 
not impreffed. 

As the Romans fet down the image and infeription of the 
conful, afterward of the emperor on the one fide, fo they 
changed the reverfe always upon new events. Camden. 

Our guard upon the royal fide 3 
On the reverje our beauty’s pride. IValler. 

Several reverjes are owned to be the reprefentations of an¬ 
tique figures. Add fon on Ancient Medals. 

Rhve'rsible, adj. [reverfible, Fr. from reverfe.] Capable of 
being reverfed. 

Reversion, n.f. [reverfon, Fr. from reverfe .] 

1. The ftate of being to be poffeffed after the death of the pre- 
fent poffeffor. 

As were our England in reverfon his, 

And he our fubjeefts next degree in hope. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

A life in reverfon is not half fo valuable, as that which 
may at prefent be entered on. Ha?nmond’s Fundamentals. 

2. SucCefficn 5 right of fucceffion. 

He was very old, and had out-lived moft of his friends ; 
many perfons of quality being dead, who had, for recom- 
pence of fervices, procured the reverfon of his office. Claren. 

Upon what ground can a man prornife himfelf a future re¬ 
pentance, who cannot prornife himfelf a futurity ? whole life 
depends upon his breath, and is fo reftrained to the prefent, 
that it cannot fecure to itfblf the reverfon of the very next 
minute. South's Serriidns. 

So many candidates there ftand for wit, 

A place at court is fcarce fo hard to get: 

In vain they croud each other at the door 3 

For e’en reverfons^ are all begg’d before. Dryden. 

Reve'rsiona-ry. adj. [from reverfon,] To be enjoyed, in 
fucceffion. 

There are multitudes of reverfionary patents and reverfonary 
promifes of preferments. Arbuthnot 

To REVE'RT. a. [reverto, Lat.] * 

1. To change 3 to turn to the contrary. 

Wretched her fubjefts, gloomy fits the queen, 

Till happy chance revert the cruel feene 3 
And apifh folly, with her wild refort 

Of wit and j eft, difturbs the folemn court. Prior 

2. I. o reverberate. 

The ftream boils 

Around the ftone, or from the hollow’d bank 

Reverted plays in undulating flow. 2 loomfon. 

To Reve RT. v. n. [revertir, old Fr.] To return 3 to fall back. 

My arrows, 

Too flightly timbred for fo loud a wind, 

Would have reverted to my bow again. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

. s tenant and patentee fhall difpofe of his gift without 
his kingly affent, the lands fhall revert to the king. Bacon. 

evert, n.f [from the verb.] Return 3 recurrence. A mu- 
lical term. 

. Hat{l not mu fick her figures the fame with rhetorick ? what 
is a revert but her antiftrophe ? p eacham of MuM 

Reve'rtible. adj. [from revert.] Returnable. 7 J 
Revery. n.f. [refvene, Fr.J Loofe mufing ; irregular thought. 
Revery is when ideas float in our mind, without aaf re- 
flection or regard of the underftanding. Lnrk? 

f the minds of men were laid open, we (hould fee bui 
fool jfere nCe T 6 ™ th3t ° f the W ' fe man *nd that of the 

S^throughToth.^' 112 r “ 3nd nUmberlefe fancies 

I am really fo far o- 0 ne as m • Hddijon. 

lit; L-mrl ' t0 ta *^ e pleafure in reveries ot 


this kind. 
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To Reve'st. v. a. [revefiir , revetir , Fr. reveJlio y Lat.] 

I. To clothe again. 

Her, nathlefs, 

Th’ enchanter finding fit for his intents. 

Did thus revefi , and deckt with due habiliments. Spenfer ♦ 
When thou of life reneweft the feeds. 

The withered fields revejl their chearful weeds. TVitton . 

To reinveft ; to veft again in a poffeffion or office. 


Reve'stiary. n.f [revefiiaire, Fr. from revejho, Lat.] Place 
where drefles are repofited. 

The effectual power of words the Pythagoreans extolled ; 
the impious Jews afcribed all miracles to a name, which was 
ingraved in the- reveftiary of the temple. Camden’s Remains . 

Revi'ction. n.f. [revirtum, Lat.] Return to life. 

If the Rabines prophecy fucceed, we fhall conclude the 
days of the phenix, not in its own, but in the laft and gene¬ 
ral" flames, without all hope of revision. Brown . 

To Re victual, v. a. [re and virtual.] To flock with vic¬ 
tuals again. 

It hath been objedled, that I put into Ireland, and fpent 
much time there, taking care to revirtual myfelf and none 
of the reft. # Raleigh’s Apology. 

To REVIE / W. v. a. [re and view.] 

1. 'Vo look back. 

So fwift he flies, that his revieiving eye 
PI as loft the chafers, and his ear the cry. Denba?n. 

2 . To fee again. 

I fhall review Sicilia ; for whofe fight 
I have a woman’s longing. Shakefp. Winter's Vale. 

3. To confider over again ; to retrace ; to reexamine. 

Segrais fays, that the iEneis is an imperfeft work, and that 
death prevented the divine poet from reviewing it; and, for 
that reafon, he had condemned it to the fire. Dryden, 

Shall I the long laborious lcene review , 

And open all the wounds of Greece anew. Pope. 

4. To furvey ; to overlook ; to examine. 

Revie'w. n.f. [reveue, Pr. from the verb.] Surveys re¬ 
examination. 

We make a general review of the whole work, and a ge¬ 
neral review of nature ; that, by comparing them, their full 
correfpondency may appear. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The works of nature will bear a thoufand views and re¬ 
views ; the more narrowly we look into them, the more oc- 
cafion we fhall have to admire. Atterhury s Sermons. 

To REVI'LE. v. a. [re and vile.] To reproach; to vilify; 
to treat with contumely. 

Afked for their pafs by every fquib. 

That lift at will them to revile or fnib, Spenfer « 

I read in’s looks 

Matter againft me; and his eye revil’d 
Me as his abjeft objedl. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Fear not the reproach of men, neither be afraid of their 
revilings. IfaiabYi. 7. 

She ftill beareth him an invincible hatred, reviletb him to 
his face, and raileth at him in all companies. Sivift. 

Revi'le. n.f. [from the verb.] Reproach; contumely ; ex- 
probration. Not ufed, but elegant. 

I heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice 
Afraid, being naked, hid myfelf,—to whom 
The gracious judge, without revile , reply d. Milton. 

Reviler. n.f. [from revile.] One who reviles; one who 
treats another w # ith contumelious terms. 

The bittereft revilers are often half-witted people. G.ofT. 
Revi'lingly. adv. [from revile.] In an opprobrious manner j 
with contumely. 

The love I bear to the civility of expreffion will not fuffer 
me to be revilingly broad. # . Maine. 

Revival, n.f. [from revife.] Review; reexamination. 

The revifal of thefe letters has been a kind of examination 
of confcience to me; fo fairly and faithfully have I fet down 
in them the undifguifed llate of the mind. Pope. 

To REVI'SE. i/. [revifus, Lat.] To review; to overlook. 
Lintot will think your price too much ; 

Not, Sir, if you revife it, and retouch. Pope. 

Revise, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Review; reexamination. .- 

The author is to be excufed, who never, in regard to his 
eyes and other impediments, gives himfelf the trouble of cor- 

redlions and revifes. e ‘ 

2. Among printers, a fecond proof of a flieet corrected. 

RevFser. n.f. [revifeur, Fr. from revife.] Examiner; fuper- 

intendant. 

Revision, n.f. [ revifon , Fr. from revife.] Review. 

To Revi'sit. v. a. [revifiter, Fr, revifo, revifito, Lat.J lo 

vifit again. 

Thee I revifit fafe. 

And feel thy fov’reign vital lamp ; but thou 
Revifitji not thefe eyes, that rowl in vain. 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. 

Let the pale fire revifit Thebes, and bear } 

Thefe pleafing orders to the tyrant’s ear. • Pope s Statius. 
Revival, n.f. prom revive.] Recall from a ilate of lan- 
guour, oblivion, or obfeunty. 
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To REVI'VE. v. n. [revivre, Fr. revivo , Lat.] 

1. To return to life. 

The Lord heard Elijah, and the foul of the child came 
unto him again, and he revived . 1 Kings xvii. 22, 

So he dies; 

But foon revives : death over him no power 

Shall long ufurp. Milton. 

2 . To return to vigour or fame ; to rife from languour, obli¬ 
vion, or obfeurity. 

I revive at this laft fight, allur’d that man fhall live. Milt. 
To Revi've. v. a. 

1. To bring to life again. 

Spot more delicious, than thofe gardens feign’d 
Of reviv’d Adonis. ^ Milton. 

2. To raife from languour, infenfibility, or oblivion. 

Noife of arms, or view of martial guile, 

Might not revive defire of knightly exercife. Fa. ^ueen. 
God lighten our eyes, and give us a little reviving in our 
bondage. Ezra ix. 8, 

3. To renew ; to recoiled ; to bring back to the memory. 

The memory is the power to revive again in our minds 
thofe ideas, which after imprinting have been laid afide out 
of fight. Locke. 

The mind has a power in many cafes to revive perceptions, 
which it has once had. Locke, 

4. To quicken ; to roufe. 

I Ihould revive the foldiers hearts ; 

Becaufe I ever found them as myfelf. Shakefp, 

What firft Aeneas in this place beheld. 

Reviv’d his courage, and his fear expell’d. Dryden. 

Old Egeus only could revive his fon, 

Who various changes of the world had known. Dryden. 
Revi'ver. n. f. [from revive.] That which invigorates or 
revives. 

To REVFVTFICATE. v. a. [ revivifier , Fr. re and vivified, 
Lat.] To recall to life. 

Revivification, n.f. [from revivificate.] The ad of re- 
recalling to life. 

As long as an infant is in the womb of its parent, fo long 
are thefe medicines of revivification in preparing. Spertator. 

Revivi'scency. n.f [revivifeo, revivijeentia, Lat.] Renewal 
of life. 

Scripture makes mention of a reftitution and revivifcency of 
all things at the end of the world. Burnet. 

Reu'nion. n.f. [i reunion , Fr. re and union.] Return to a Rate 
of juncture, cohefion, or concord. 

She, that fhould all parts to reunion bow. 

She that had all magnetick force alone. 

To draw and fallen fundred parts in one. Donne . 

To Reunite, v. a. [re and unite.] 

1. To join again ; to make one whole a fecond time; to join 
what is divided. 

By this match the line of Charles the great 
Was reunited to the crown of France. Shakefp. Henry V, 

2. To reconcile ; to make thofe at variance one. 

To Reunite, v.n. To cohere again. 

Re'vocable. adj. [revocable, Fr. revoco, revocabilis, Lat.] 

1. That may be recalled. 

Howfoever you fhew bitternefs, do not a£l any thing that 
is not revocable. Bacon’s EJfays. 

2. That may be repealed. 

ReVocableness. n.f. [from revocable.] The quality of being 
revocable. 

ToRe'vocate. v. a. [revoco,Dit.] To recall; to call back. 
His fucceflor, by order, nullifies 
Many his patents, and did revocate 

And re-aflume his liberalities. Daniel’s CivilIVin. 

Revocation, n.f. [ revocation , Fr. revocatio , Lat.] ' 

1. A£l of recalling. 

One, that faw the people bent for the revocation of Calvin, 
gave him notice of their affediion. Hooker. 

2 . State of being recalled. 

Elaiana’s king commanded Chenandra to tell him that he 
had received advice of his revocation. Howel's Vocal Forefi. 

3. Repeal; reverfal. 

If a grievance be inflidled on a perfon, he may appeal, it 
is not neceflary to pray a revocation of fuch a grievance. Ayhp' 
To REVO'KE. v. a. [ revoquer , Fr. revoco , Lat.] 

1. To repeal ; to reverie. 

That fociety hath before confented, without revoking the 
fame after. Hooker , b. i. Jfi C f 

When we abrogate a law as being ill made, the wno.e 
caufe for which it was made ftill remaining, do we not heiem 
revoke our very own deed, and upbraid ourfelves with fo h 
yea all that were makers of it with overlight and error. Boo < 
What reafon is there, but that thofe grants and privi egfi 
fhould be revoked , or reduced to the lirft intention. penja 
Without my Aurengzebe I cannot live ; 

Revoke his doom, or clfe my fentence give. 0 1 

2 . To check ; to reprefs. 

She flrove their fudden rages to revoke , 

That at the laft fuppreffing fury mad, . :: 

They ’gan aMbun. F«t} 
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Fairy Vfiueen. 
Davies. 


n To draw back. 

Shame were to revoke. 

The forward footing for an hidden {hade. 

Seas are troubled, when they do revoke 
Their flowing waves into themfelves again. 
RevoVement. n.f [from revoke.] Revocation; repeal; 

recall. Little In ufe. 

Let it be nois’d. 

That through our interceffion, this revokement 
And pardon comes. Shakefp. Henry VIII; 

To REVO'LT. v. n. [ revolter , Fr. revolt are, Italian.] 

To fall off from o,qe to another. It denotes fomething of 


1. 


pravity or rebellion. 

All will- revolt from me, and turn to him, Shqkefp. 
Our difcontented counties do revolt , 

Our people quarrel with obedience. Shakefp. K. John ; 
Jafon and his company revolted from the kingdom. 2 Mac. 
This people hath a revolting and a rebellious heart; they 
are revolted and gone. Jer. v. 53. 

2. To change. Not in ufe. 

You are already love’s firm votary, 

And cannot foon revolt and change your mind. Shakefp. 
Revo'lt. n.f [revoke., Fr. from the verb.J 
I. Defertion ; change of Tides. 

He was greatly ftrengthened, and the enemy as much en¬ 
feebled by daily revolts . Raleigh’s Hiflory of the World. 

If all our levies are made in Scotland or Ireland, may not 
thofe two parts of the monarchy be too powerful for the reft, 
in cafe of a revolt. Addijon’s State of the TVar. 

A revolter ; one who changes Tides. Not in ufe. 

You ingrate revolts , 

You bloody Nero’?, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England. Shakefp. King John. 

Grofs departure fropi duty. 

Your daughter hath made a grofs revolt; 

Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 


2. 


To an extravagant and wheeling ftranger. 


Shakefp. 


REyo'LTED. part. adj. [from revolt.] Having fwerved from duty. 
Thou Angle haft maintain’d 

-4gainft revolteel multitudes the caufe of truth. Milton. 
RevoYter. n. f '[from revolt.] One who changes fides ; a 
deferter; a renegade. 

Fair honour that thou doft thyGod, in trufting 
He will accept thee to defend his caufe, 

A murderer, a revolter , and a robber. Milton’s Agonifles • 
He was not a revolter from the truth, which be had once 
embraced. Atterhury s Sermons. 

1 hole, who are negligent or rev oilers, fhall perifh. Swift. 
To RevoYve. v. n. [ revolvo, Lat.] 

1. 1 o roll in a circle; to perform a revolution. 

They do not revolve about any common center. Cheyne. 

if the earth revolve thus, each houfe near the equator mult 
move a thoufand miles an hour. Watts’s Impr. of the Mind. 
Each revolving year. 

The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear. Pope. 

2. To fall in a regular courle of changing pofleflbrs ; to devolve. 

On the defertion of an appeal, the jurifdiclion does ipfo 
jure revolve to the j udge * quo. Ay life’s Par ergon. 

To Rf.vo'lve. v. a. [ revolvo , Lat.] 

1. To roll any thing round. 

Fhen in the Eaft her turn {he fhines, 

Revolv’d on heav’n’s great axis. 

2. To confider; to meditate on. 

You may revolve what tales I told you 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks of war. 

Revolu tion. n. J. [revolution, Fr. revolutus, Lat.] 

1. Courle of any thing which returns to the point at which it 
began to move. 

On their orbs impofe 
Such reftlefs revolution, day by day 

Repeated Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. viii. 

r 1 lcy W1 be tau gkt by the diurnal revolution of the hea- 

\ eilS * , , , r Watts’s Improvement of the Mind 

2 . Space meafured by fome revolution. J 

At certain revolutions are they brought 
And feel by turns .the bitter change. ° ’ Milton 

Meteors have no more time allowed them for their mount- 
mg, than the fhort revolution of a dav T) 7 

. The Perfian wept over his army, L within the ftfon 
o, a fmgle age, not a man would be left alive. W a t e 

3. Change in the ftate of a government or country. It is utd 

among us for the change produced by the admft 

fion of king William and queen Mar/ 7 ° 

4. Rotation in general; returning motion. 

J? 0 

Comes thund’ring back with dreadful revolution 
On my defenfelels head. 

ToRevo'mit. v. a . [revomir, Fr. « and vomit.] To 


Milton . 


Shakefp . 


to vomit again. 


I have rewarded 
1 Sam. xxiv. 17; 
Pfalm xxxv. 12. 


on. 
vomit; 


They might call it up, and take more vomiting and rmr 
zttnnw-vvhat thev drink tt , . *=> anu rc ° G ~ 

RevuYsion r / r ;r Hakewillox Providence. 

■ t . n J. [reoulfion, Fr. revulfus , Lat.l The ^ 

revo ving or drawing humours from a remote part of the bodv 
Derivation differs from revulfion only in J meafure of the* 


R H E 

diftance, and the force of the medicines ufed : if we draw it 
to fome very remote or contrary part, we call it revulfion ; 
if only to fome neighbouring place, and by gentle means, 
we call it derivation. Wifeman of Tumours. 

There is a way of revulfion to let blood in an adverfe 
part. Bacon s Natural Hiflory. 

I had heard of fome ftrange cures of frenzies, by cafual 
applications of fire to the lower parts, which feems reafonable 
enough, by the violent revulfion it may make of humours 
from the head. Temple’s Mifcellanies. 

To REWA / RD. v. a. [re and award , to give in return. 
Skinner.] 

1. To give in return. 

Thou haft rewarded me good, whereas 
thee evil. 

They rnvarded me evil for good. 

2. To repay; to recompenfe for fomething good. 

To judge th’unfaithful dead, but to reward 

His faithful, and receive them into blifs. Milton ; 

The fupreme being rewards the juft, and punilhes the un- 
juft. Broome’s Notes on the Odyfiey. 

Rewa'rd. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Recompenfe given for good. 

Rewards and puniftiments do always prefuppofe fomething 
Willingly done well or ill; without which refpedl, though we 
may fometimes receive good, yet then it is only a benefit and 
not a reward. Hooker , b.i.f. 9. 

They have a good reward for their labour. Eccluf iv. 9. 

To myfelf I owe this due regard. 

Not to make love my gift, but my reward. Dryden. 

Men have confented to the immortality of the foul and the 
recompenfes of another world, promiling to themfelves fome 
rewards .of virtue after this life. Tillotfon-. 

2. It is fometimes ufed with a mixture of irony, for punifliment 
or recompenfe of evil. 

Rewa ; rd abl e. adj. [from reward.] W or thy of reward. 

Men’s adlions are judged, whether in their own nature re- 
wardable or punifhable. Hooker, b. 1. f. 9. 

The adlion that is but indifferent, and without reward, if 
done only upon our own choice, is an acl of religion, and 
rewardablc by God, if done in obedience to our fuperiors. 

Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

Rewa'rder. n. f. [from reward.] One that rewards; one 
that recompenfes. 

A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shakefp. Rich. Ill, 

As the lupreme Being is the only proper judge of our per- 
-fedions, fo is he the only fit rewarder of them. Addifon. 

Ill judges, as well as rewarders , have popular afiemblies 
been, of thofe who beft deferved from them. Swift. 

To Rewo'rd. v. a. [re and word. J To repeat in the fame words. 

Bring me to the teft, 

And I the matter will reword ; which madnefs 

\Vould gambol from. Shakefp. Hamleh 

Khaba rbarate. adj. [from rhabarbara , Lat.] Impregnated 
or tinclured with rhubarb. 

The fait humours mull be evacuated by the fennate, rba- 
barbarate , and fweet manna purgers, with acids added, or the 
purging waters. Bloyer on the Humours . 

Rhabdomancy. n.f. [pa'QJ'^ 5 and [xccLsia.] Divination by 
a wand. J 

Of peculiar rhabdomancy is that which is ufed in mineral 
ddcoveries, with a forked hazel, commonly called Mofbs’s 
rod, \vhich, freely held forth, will ftir and play if any mine 

r - , ' Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Rha psodist. n.f. [from rhapfody,] One who writes without 
regular dependence of one part upon another. 

Aflc our rhapfedifi , if you have nothing but the excellence 
and love.meis of virtue to preach, and no future rewards or 
pumlhments, how many vicious wretches will you ever re- 

RHATNOTW r r ‘ I T f attS 'i!jP rovem ™toftbeMind. 

RHA 1 ^ODY. ». f [poc^uhoi ; pocAJod, to few, and a 

, An y. number parts joined together, without ne- 
celiaiy dependence or natural connection-. 

fiuch a deed, as fweet religion makes 

Th;fF°f f '‘'“'Fr - Sh «MP- Hamlet. 

This confufion and rhapfofy of difficulties was not to be fup- 

P< a ■ Hammond. 

tie, that makes no reflexions on what he reads, only loads 

h,s mmd With a rhapfody of tales fit for the entertainment of 

I he words Aide over the ears, and vaniflr like a rhafodi 

RH ATORfcF 3 ’ rn V the Ad. 

r/a n 'f' rPfl/Ofixu; rhetorique, Fr.] 

"‘aid dtfance^ eahng ^ mere ' y Wkh P r0 P rie V, but with art 

We could not allow him an orator, who had th* h^a 
thoughts, and who knew all the rules of rhetorioj, if he had 
not acquired the art of ufing them. DrJ/L n ?r 

Of the paffions, and hot thev are m 3 
his fecond book of rhetorick haY • ui ri “°“ e > in 
little compafs. ^ hat ft *3^ ?,fcourfed in a 

2. The 
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2. The power of perfuafion ; oratory. 

The heart's ilill rhetorick, difclos’d with eyes, Sbakefp . 

His fober lips then^did he foftly part, 

Whence of pure rhetorick whole dreams outflow. Fairfax . 

Enjoy your dear wit and gay rhetorick, 

7 'hat hath fo well been taught her dazling fence. Milton. 

Rhetorical, adj. [ rhetoricus, Lat. from rhetorick. J Pertain¬ 
ing to rhetorick ; oratorial ; figurative. 

The apprehenlion is fb deeply riveted into my mind, that 
rhetorical flourifhes cannot at all loofen it. More. 

Becaufe Brutus and Caflius met a blackmore, and Pompey 
had on a dark garment at Pharfalia, thefe were prefages of 
their overthrow, which notwithftanding are icarce rhetorical 
fequels ; concluding metaphors from realities, and from con¬ 
ceptions metaphorical inferring realities again. Brown. 

The fubjedt moral, logical, or rhetorical , which does not 
come under our fenfes. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Rhetorically, adv. [from rhetorical .] Like an orator; 
figuratively ; with intent to move the paflions. 

To Rheto'ricate. v.n. [rhetoricor, low Lat. from rhetorick 
To play the orator ; to attack the paflions. 

’Twill be much more feafonable to reform, than apologize 
or rhetoricate ; not to luffer themfelves to perifh in the mid ft 
of fuch folicitations to be faved. Decay of Piety. 

Rhetorician, n. f {rhetoricien, Fr. rhetor , Lat.] One who 
teaches the fcience of rhetorick. 

I he ancient fophifts and rhetoricians , which ever had young 
auditors, lived.till they were an hundred years old. Bacon. 

’'Lis the bulinefs of rhetoricians to treat the charadlers of 
the paflions. # _ Dry den's Dufrefnoy . 

A man may be a very good rhetorician , and yet at the fame 
time a mean orator. Baker's Reflexions on Learning. 

Rhetorician, adj. Suiting a mafter of rhetorick. 

Boldly prelum’d with rhetorician pride, 

To hold of any queltion either fide. Blackmore. 

RHEUM, n.f [pf vpix,-, rhrume, Fr.] A thin watery matter 
oozing through the glands, chiefly about the mouth. Quincy. 

'J'ruft not thole cunning waters of his eyes ; 

For villainy is not without fuch a rheum ; 

And he long traded in it, makes it feein 
Like rivers of remorfe. 

You did void your rheum upon my beard. 

Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum , 

Like a proud river peering o’er his bounds. 

Each changing leafon does its poifon bring. 

Rheums chill the "winter, agues blaft the fpring. 

Rhet/matick. adj. ; from rheum.] Proceeding 

from rheum or a peccant watry humour. 

The moon, the governefs of floods. 

Pale in her anger, wafhes all the air, 

That rhcumatick difeafes do abound. Sbakefp. 

The blood taken away looked very iizy or rheumatick. Floy. 

Rheu'matisM. n. J. [psuptahcrpAoj ; 7 heumatij?ne, hr. rheuma- 
tifmus , Lat.] A painful diftemper fuppofed to proceed from 
acrid humours. 

Rheumatijm is a diftemper affecting chiefly the membrana 
communis mufculorum, which it makes rigid and unfit for 
motion; and it (eems to be occafioned ulmoft by the fame 
caufes, as the mucilaginous glands in the joints are rendered 
ftiff and gritty in the gout. . Quincy. 

The throtling quinfey tis my ftar appoints. 

And rheumatijms I fend to rack .the joints. Dry den. 

Rheu'my. adj. [from rheum.] Full of fharp moifture. 

Is Brutus lick ? 

And will he fteal out of his wholfome bed* 

To dare the vile contagion of the night ? 

And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air, 

To add unto his iicknefs. Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 

The South he loos’d, who night and horror brings, 

And fogs are fhaken from his flaggy wings : 

From his divided beard two dreams he pours ; 

His head and rheumy eyes diftil in fhow’rs. Dryden. 

RhinoCeros. n.f. [piv and ; rhinocer ot, Fr.] A valt 
beaft in the Eaft Indies armed with a horn in his front. 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian bear. 

The arm’d rhinoceros , or Hyrcanian tyger; 

Take any fnape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

If you draw your beaft in an emblem, fhew a landfcape of 
the country natural to the beaft ; as to the rhinoceros an Eaft 
Indian landfcape, the crocodile, an Egyptian. Peacham. 

RHOMB, n.f. [rhombe, Fr. rhombus, Lay. po ( u| 3 (^.] In geo¬ 
metry, a parallelogram or quadrangular figure, having its lour 
fides equal, and confifting of parallel lines, with two oppofite 
angles acute, and two obtufe: it is formed by two equal and 
right cones joined together at their bale. Frevoux and Harris. 
& Save the fun his labour,, and that fwiit 
Noclurnal and diurnal rhomb fuppos’d 
Invifible elfe above all ftars, the wheel 
Of day and night. Milton. 

See how in warlike mufter they appear, _ , 

' i n rkoftdrs and wedges, and half moons and wings. Milton. 

' Rho'mbick. adj. [from rhomb.’] Shaped like a rhomb. 

6 


Sbakefp . 
Shakejp. 

Sbakefp. 

Prior. 
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Many other forts of ftones are regularly figured ; the aftem 
in form of a ftar, and they are of a rhombick figure. Grew 
RHO'MBOID. n. f ; rhomboide , Fr.] A fig Ur * 

approaching to a rhomb. 

Many other forts of ftones are regularly figured ; and they 
are of a rhombick figure ; talk, of fuch as are rhomboid. Grew 
Rhomboi'dal. adj. [from rhomboid .] Approaching in (hape 
to a rhomb. 

Another rhomboidal felenites of a comprefled form, had 
many others infixed round the middle of it. Woodward 
Rhu'barb. n.f [rhabarbara, Lat.] A medicinal root /lightly 
purgative, referred by botanifts to the dock. * 

What rhubarb , fenna, or what purgative drug 
Would fcour thefe Englifli hence. Sbakefp. Macbeth, 

Having fixed the fontanel, I purged him with an infufion 
of rhubarb in lmall ale. Wifeman's Surgery 

RHYME, n.f. 5 rhythme, Fr.] 6 

1. A harmonical fucceflion of founds. 

2. The confonance of verfes; the correfpondence of the laft 
found of one verfe to the laft found or fyllable of another. 

The youth with fongs and rhimes : 

Some dance, fome hale the rope. . Denham, 

For rhy?ne the rudder is of verfes. 

With which like fhips they fteer their courfes. Hudibras, 
Such was the news, indeed, but fongs and rhymes 
Prevail as much in thefe hard iron times ; 

As would a plump of trembling fowl, that rife 


Drydi 


m. 


Prior, 


Againft an eagle foufing from the (kies. 

If Cupid throws a Angle dart. 

We make him wound the lover’s heart; 

But if he takes his bow and quiver, 

’Tis lure he muft transfix the liver ; 

For rhime with reafon may difpenfe. 

And found has right to govern fenfe. 

3. Poetry ; a poem. 

All his manly power it did difperfe. 

As he were warmed with inchanted rhimes , 

That oftentimes he quak’d. Fairy Qieen, b,l 

Who would not fing for Lycidas ? he knew 
Himfelf to fing, and build the lofty rhyme. Milton, 

Now fportive youth, 

Carol incondite rhythms with fuiting notes. 

And quaver inharmonious. Philip, 

Rhyme or reafon. Number or fenfe. 

I was promis’d on a time. 

To have reafon far my rhyme ; 

But from that time wnto this feafon, 

I had neither rhyme nor reafon. Spenjir, 

The guikinefs of my mind drove the grofsnefs of the fop¬ 
pery into a received belief, in defpight of the teeth of all 
rhime and reafon, that they were fairies. Shakejp, 

To Rhyme, v. n. 

1. To agree in found. 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 

But fagotted his notions as they fell. 

And, if they rhimd and rattled, all was well. Dryden ., 

2. To make verfes. 

Thefe fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhime themfelves 
into ladies favours, they do always reafon themfelves out 
again. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

There march’d the bard and blockhead, fide by fide, 
Who rhym'd for hire, and patroniz’d for pride. Dunciai 

Rhy'mer. ) n.f [from rhyme.] One who makes rhymes; 

Rhy'mster. ) a verfifier ; a poet in contempt. 

Scall’d rhimers will ballad us out o’ tune. Shakejp, 

It was made penal to the Englifh, to permit the Irifh to 
graze upon their lands, to entertain any of their minifirels, 
rhimers , or news-tellers. Davies on Ireland, 

Rhymer come on, and do the worft you can ; ' 

I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryden. 

His rhime is conftrained at an age, when the paflionof 
love makes every man a rhirner , though not a poet. Dryden . 

I fpeak of thofe who are only rhimjhrs. Dennis . 

So modern rhimers wifely blaft 
The poetry of ages paft. 

And from its ruin build their own. Shacejp. 

Rhy'thmical. adj. [pu 3 ju,nto? ; rythmique , Fr. from rhyme 
or rhythm.] Harmonical; having proportion of one found to 
another. 

RIB. n.f [pibbe, Saxon.] A bone in the body. 

1. Of thefe there are twenty-four in number, viz. twelve on 
each fide the twelve vertebrae of the back; they are fegments 
of a circle ; they grow flat and broad, as they approach the 
fternum; but the nearer they are to the vertebra, the roun e f 
and thicker they are ; at which end they have a round hea , 
which, being covered with a cartilage, is received into t e 
finus in the bodies of the vertebrae : the ribs , thus articulate ^ 
make air acute angle with the lower vertebrae : the ribs ha\c 
each a fmall canal or ftnus, which runs along their un e 
fides, in which lies a nerve, vein, and artery : their ex^ 
mities, which are fattened to the fternum, are cartilaginous^ 
and the cartilages make an obtufe angle with the bony P ar 
of the ribs ; this angle refpedls the head : the cartilages ar^ 
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hard-r in women than in men, that they may better bear the 
“hr of their breufts : the ribs are of two forts ; tire even 
mwr are called true ribs, becaufe their cartilaginous ends are 
received into the 'finus of the fternum: the hve lower s 
c-illed falfe ribs, becaufe they are fofter and fhorter, of which 
‘ , .ip i s joined to the extremity of the fternum, the 
c°^lat oufex^mities of the reft bel| tied to one another 
j fherebv leaving a greater fpace for the dilatation of the 
feial 5*!& = the laft of thefe fhort ribs is fhorter 
than all the reft : it is not tied to them, but iomet.mes to t re 

mufculus obliquus defeendens. ^uimy. 

Why do I yield to that fuggeftion? _ 

Whofe horrid image doth upfix my hair, 

,, And make my leated heart knock at my rns, 

Againft the ufe of nature! Shakejp. Macbeth. 

lie open’d my left fide, and took 
From thence a rib , with cordial fpu'ks ... 

And life blood (Beaming frefh. ^ Miltons Par. Lofl , b. vni 
He, who firft the paftage try’d. 

In harden’d oak his heart did hide, 

And ribs of iron arm’d his fide., , 

Who tempted firft the briny flood. Dryden s Horace. 

2. Any piece of timber or other matter which (Lengthens the 

I (hould not fee the fandy hour glafs run, 

But I (hould think of (hallows and of flats ; 

And fee my wealthy Andrew dock’d in (and. 

Vailing her high top lower than her ribs , ■ 

To kils her burial. _ Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

RI'BALD. n. f. [ ribauld , Fr. ribaldo , Italian.] A loofe, rough, 

mean, brutal wretch. . 

That lewd ribbald , with vile luft advanced. 

Laid firft his filthy hands on virgin clean, 

To fpoil her dainty corfe fo fair and (heen. Fairy Queen . 

Your ribauld nag of Egypt, 

The breeze upon her, like a cow' in June, 

Hoifts fails, and flies. Shake.p. Antony and Cleopatra . 

The bufy day, 

Wak’d by the lark, has rous’d the ; ibald crows, 

. And dreaming night will hide our joys no longer. Shakejp. 

Ne’er one (prig of laurel grac’d thefe ribbalds , 

From (lathing Bentley down to pidling Tibbalds. Pope. 
Ribaldry, n. J. [from ribald ; ribaudie , old Fr.] Mean, 

lewd, brutal language. . . . . 

Mr. Cowley alferts, that obfeemty has no place in wit; 
Buckingham fays, ’tis an ill fort of wit, which has nothing 
more to fupport it than bare-faced ribaldry .. Dryden. 

The ribaldry of the low characters is different; the reeve, 
miller, and cook are diftinguiftied from each other. Dryden . 
In the fame antique loom thefe fccnes were wrought* 
Fmbellifh’d with good morals and juft thought. 

True nature in her nobleft light you fee, 1 

E’er yet debauch’d by modern gallantry > 

To trifling jefts and fulfom ribaldry. Granville. J 

If the outward profeflion of religion were once in pradtice 
amono- men in office, the clergy would fee their duty and 
mterett in qualifying themfelves for lay-converfation, when 
once they were out of fear of being choaked by ribaldry or 
prophanenefs. hwijt. 

RFband* n. f. [•: rubande , ruban , Fr.] A filet of fllk ; a nar¬ 
row web of filk, which is worn for ornament. 

Quaint in green, (be (hall be loofe enrob’d. 

With ribbands pendent, flaring’bout her head. Sbakefp. 

A ribband did the braided trefles bind. 

The reft was loofe. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

See ! in the lifts they wait the trumpets found ; 

Some love device is wrought on ev’ry lword, 

And ev’ry riband bears fome myftick word. Granville. 
'RFbbed. adj. [from rib.] 

1. Furniihed with ribs. 

Was I by rocks engender’d ? ril'd with fteel ? 

Such tortures to refift, or not to feel ? Sandys. 

Hung on each bough a tingle leaf appears. 

Which (hrivell’d in its infancy remains. 

Like a clos’d fan, nor ftretches wide its veins, 

But as the feafons in their circle run, 

Opes its ribb'd furface to the nearer fun. Gay. 

2. Inclofed as the body by ribs. 

Remember 

The nat’ral brav’ry of your ille, which (lands 
As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in. 

With rocks unsaleable, and roaring waters. Sbakefp. 
RFbbon. n.f. See Riband. 

To Ri'broast. v. n. [rib and roafl.] To beat foundly. A 
burlefque word. 

That done, he rifes, humbly bows, 

And gives thanks for the princely blows; 

Departs not meanly proud, and boafting 
Of his magnificent ribroajling. Butler. 

I have been pinched in flefh, and well ribroafed under my 
former matters ; but I’m in now for lkin and all. L'Ejirange. 
Ri'bwort. n.f. A plant. 

Ric. n.f. Ric denotes a powerful, rich, or valiant man; as 
> in thefe verfes of Fortunatus : 
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Hilpei ice potens, fi interpres barbarus adjit, 

AdjiXtor fortis hoc quoque nosnen habet. 

Hil’pric Barbarians a (tout helper term. 

So Alfric is altogether ftrong; Athelnc, nobly “ 

powerful: to the fame fenfe 

RiceTk. / Lat.] One of the efculent grains : it hath 

its grains difpofed into a panicle, which are almoft o, an 
oval figure, and are covered with a thick hulk, fomewhat 
like barley: this grain is greatly cultivated in moft jLf 
Faftern countries. 

Rice is the food of two thirds of mankindit is kl ] ldl y 
human conftitutions, proper for the conlumptive, and tho e 

fubje£t to haemorrhages. . Arbut ™°' 

If the fnuff get out of the fnuffers, it may fall into a d (h 
of rice milk. Swift's Directions to the Butler 

RICH. adj. {riche, Fr. ricco, Italian ; pica, Saxon.] 

1. Wealthy; abounding in wealth; abounding in money or 

pofleftions; opulent. 

I am as rich in having fuch a jewel, r 

As twenty feas, if all their (and were pearl. Shakejp 
The rich (hall not give more, and the poor no lefs. Lxod . 

A thief bent to unhoard the cadi 
Of fome rich burgher. Milton. 

Several nations of the Americans are rich in land, and poor 

in all the comforts of life. e * 

He may look upon the rich as benefa&ors, who have beau¬ 
tified the profpedt all around him. Seed. 

2. Valuable ; eftimabl-e ; precious ; fplendid; fumptuous. 

Earth, in her rich attire, 

Confummate lovely fmil’d. _ Milton. 

3. Having any ingredients or qualities in a great quantity or de¬ 
gree. 

So we th’ Arabian coaft do know 
At diftance, when the fpices blow. 

By the rich odour taught to fteer. 

Though neither day nor ftar appear. Willer. 

If life be (bort, it (hall be glorious, 

Each minute (hall be rich in fome great action. Rowe. 

Sauces and rich fpices are fetched from India. Baker * 

4. Fertile; fruitful. 

There are, who fondly ftudious of increafe, 

Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur’d land 
Induce. Philips • 

Riched. adj. [from rich.] enriched. Obfolete. 

Of all thefe bounds. 

With fhadowy forefts, and with champions rich' V, 

With plenteous rivers and wide fkirted meads, 

We make thee lady. Sbakefp, King Lear » 

Ri'ches. n.f. {richeffes, Fr.] 

1. Wealth ; money or pofleflion. 

The inftrumentalnefs of riches to charity has rendered it 
necefiary by laws to fecure propriety. Hammond. 

Cnemifts feek riches by tranfmutation and the great 
elixir. Sprat . 

Riches do not confift in having more gold and filver, but 
in having more in proportion than our neighbours, whereby 
we are enabled to procure to ourfelves a greater plenty of the 
conveniencies of life, than comes within their reach, who, 
(haring the gold and filver of the world in a lefs proportion, 
want the means of plenty and power, and fo are poorer. Locke. 
What riches give us, let us firft: enquire, 

Meat, fire, and cloaths ; what more ? meat, cloaths, and 
fire. Pope. 

2. Splendid fumptuous appearance. 

The riches of heav’ns pavement, trodden gold. Milton. 

Ri'chly. adv. [from rich.] 

1. With riches ; wealthily ; fplendidlv ; magnificently . 

In Belmont is a lady richly left. 

And (he is fair* of wondrous virtues. Sbakefp. 

Women richly gay in gems. Milton. 

2. Plenteoufly. 

In animals, fome fmells are found more richly than in 
plants. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

After a man has ftudied the laws of England, the reading 
the reports of adjudged cafes will richly improve him. Watts. 

3. Truly ; abundantly. An ironical ufe. 

There is fuch licentioufnefs among the bafeft of the people, 
that one would not be forry to fee them bellowing upon one 
another a chaftifement, which they fo richly deferve. Addifon. 
Ri'chness. n. f [from rich.] 

1. Opulence; wealth. 

Of virtue you have left proof to the world ; 

And virtue is grateful with beauty and richnefs adorn’d. Sid. 

2 . Finery; fplendour. 

3. Fertility ; fecundity ; fruitfulnefs. 

This town is famous for the richnefs of the foil. Addifon. 

4. Abundance ©r perfe&ion of any quality* 

I amufed myfelf with the richnefs and variety of colours in 
the weftern parts of heaven. Spectator* 

5. Pampering qualities. 

The lively tin&ure of whofe gufhing blood 
Shou’d clearly prove the richnefs of his food* Dryden « 

Rick. 
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Swift. 


Drydi 


sn. 


. Prior . 


Rick, n-.f. See Reek. 

1. A pile of corn or hay regularly heaped up in the open field, 
and fheltered from wet. 

An inundation 

O’erflowed a farmer’s barn and liable j 
Whole ricks of hay and Hacks of com 
Were down the fudden current born. 

Mice and rats do great injuries in the field, hotfles, barns, 
and corn ricks. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

2. A heap of corn or hay piled by the gatherer. 

In the North they bind them up in fmall bundles, and make 
fmall ricks of them in the field. Mortimer’s Hujbandry . 

RICKETS. h. f. [rachitis, Lat. A name given to the di- 
ftemper at its appearance by Gliffon.] 

The rickets is a diftemper in children, from an unequal di- 
ftribution of nourishment, whereby the joints grow knotty, 
and the limbs uneven : its cure is performed by evacuation 
and friction. Sydney. 

In tome years, liver-grown, fpleen, and rickets are put al¬ 
together, by reafon of their likenefs. Graunt's Bills of Mart, 

O were my pupil fairly knock’d o’ th’ head, 

I fhou’d pofiefs th’ eftate, if he were dead ; 

He’s fo far gone with the rickets and th’ evil. 

That one fmall dofe will fend him to the devil. 

So when at fchool we firft declaim. 

Old Bufby walks us in a theme,- 
Whofe props fupport our infant vein. 

And help the rickets in the brain 3 
But when our fouls their force dilate, 

Our thoughts grow up to wit’s eflate. 

Ri'ckety. adj. [from rickets.] Difeafed with the rickets. 

In a young animal, when the folids are too lax, the cafe 
of rickety children, the diet fhould be gently aftringent. Arb. 

Ri'cklus. n. f. A plant. Ainfworth. 

Ri'cture. n.f [: riCtura , Lat.] A gaping. Diet. 

Rid. pret. of ride. 

To RID. v. a. [from hpebban, Saxon.] 

1. To fet free 3 to redeem. 

It is he that delivercth me from my cruel enemies ; thou 
fhalt rid me from the wicked man. Pfabn xviii. 49. 

Rid me, and deliver me out of great waters. Pfalm cxliv. 
I will bring you out from under their burthens, and rid 
you out of their bondage. Exodus vi. 6. 

2 . To clear ; to difencumber. 

They were not before fo willing to be rid of their learned 
pallor, as now importunate to obtain him again from them, 
who had given him entertainment. Hooker . 

I muft rid all the feas of pirates. Shakefp. 

We’ll ufe his countenance ; which being done. 

Let her, who would be rid of him, devife 
His fpeedy taking off. Shakefp. King Lear • 

Upon the word, ffept forth 

Three of thy crew, to rid thee of that care. B. Johnfon . 

I can put on 

Thy terrors, as I put thy mildnefs on, 

Image of thee in all things 3 and fhall foon, 

Arm’d with thy might, rid heav’n of thefe’rebell’d. Milton. 

Did faints for this bring in their plate ; 

For when they thought the caufe had need on’t, 

Happy was he that could be rid on’t. Hudibras. 

The god uneafy till he flept again, 

Refolv’d at once to rid himfelf of pain. Dryden. 

At any rate we defire to be rid of the prefent evil, which 
we are apt to think nothing abfent can equal. Locke. 

The greater vifible good does not always raife men’s defire, 
in proportion to the greatnefs it appears to have 3 though 
every little trouble moves us, and lets on work to get rid of 
it. Locke. 

The ladies afked, whether we believed that the men of any 
town would, at the fame conjun&ure, have loaden themfelves 
with their wives 3 or rather, whether they would not have been 
glad of fuch an opportunity to get rid of them ? Addifon. 

The father, feeing himfelf entirely rid of Theodofius, was 
not very much concerned at the obHinate refufal of his 
daughter. Addifon's Spectator , N° 164. 

3. To difpatch. 

Having the beft at Barnet field, 

We’ll thither ftraight3 for willingnefs rids away. Shakefp. 

4. To drive away 3 to prefs away ; to dcflroy. 

Ah dcathfmen ! you have rid this fweet young prince. Sha, 

Ri'ddance. n.f. [from rid.j 

T. Deliverance. 

Deliverance from Hidden death, riddance from all adverfity, 
and the extent of Having mercy towards all men. Hooker. 

2 . Difencumbrance 3 lofs of fomething one is glad to lofe. 

I have too griev’d a heart 
To take a tedious leave : thus lofers part. 

•—A gentle riddance. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

By this, the cock had a good riddance of his rival. L’Ejlr. 

3. A6t of clearing away any encumbrances. 

Thofe bloflbms, and thofe dropping gums. 

That lie beftrown, unfightly and unfmooth, 

Aik riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. • Milton, 


rat. 


R I D 

Ridden, the participle of ride. 

He could never have ridden out .an eternal period but ’ 
muft be by a more powerful being than himfelf. ’ pyj* 
RI'DDLE. n. f. [psebelr, Saxon, from p^be, counfel nerhJ‘ 
a trial of wit.] “ 5 P naps 

1. An enigma j a puzzling queftion; a dark problem. 

How did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 

In riddles and in charms of death. Shakefp. Macbeth 

The Theban monfter, that propos’d 
Her riddle, and him, who folv’d it not, devour’d ; 

That once found out and folv’d, for grief and fpight 
Caft herfelf headlong from the Ifmenian fteep. Milton 
Her mother was thinking of a riddle. Drydfh 

2. Any thing puzzling. 

’Twas a ftrange riddle of a lady 3 
Not love, if any lov’d her : hey day ! 

So cowards never ufe their might, 

But againft fuch as will not fight. Hudib 

3. [hjubble, Saxon.] A coarfe or open fteve. 

Horfe-beans and tares, Town together, are eafily parted 
with a riddle . Mortimer’s Hujbandry 

To Ri'ddle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Tofolve; to unriddle. There is fomething of whimfical 
analogy between the two fenfes of the word riddle : as, we 
fay, to fift a queflion : but their derivations differ. 

Riddle me this, and guefs him if you can. 

Who bears a nation in a lingle man ? Dryden’s Juvenal 

2. To feparate by a coarfe fieve. 

The fineft ftfted mould muft be riddled in. Mortimer 
To Riddle, v. n. [from the noun.] To fpeak ambiguoufly 
or obfeurely. 

Be plain, good fon, and homely in thy drift 3 
Riddling confeffion finds but riddling fhrift. Shakefp . 

Ri'ddlingly. adv . [from riddle.'] In the manner of a riddle. 
Though like the peftilence and old-fafhion’d love, 
Riddlingly it catch men, and doth remove 
Never, till it be ftarv’d out, yet their ftate 
Is poor. D onmi 

To RIDE. v. n. preter. rid or rode > part, rid or ridden, [pi&an, 
Saxon 3 rijden , Dutch.] 

1. To travel on horfeback. 

Brutus and Caffius 

Are rid, like madmen, through the gates of Rome. Shah 
Were you but riding forth to air yourfelf, 

Such parting were too petty. Shakefp. Cymbeline, 

Am not I thine afs, upon which thou haft ridden f Nmh 
So Hands a foreft tall of mountain oaks 
Advanc’d to mighty growth 3 the traveller 
Hears from the humble valley, where he rides 
The hollow murmurs of the winds that blow 
Amidft the boughs. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy, 

Let your mafter ride on before, and do you gallop after 
him. Swift’s Directions to the Groom* 

2. To travel in a vehicle ; to be borne, not to walk. 

Infedled be the air whereon they ride. Shakefp . 

Upon this chaos rid the diftreffed ark, that bore the fmall 
remains of mankind. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

3. To be fupported in motion. 

As venerable Neftor, hatch’d in filver, 

Should with a bond of air, ftrong as the axle-tree. 

On which heav’n rides, knit all the Grecian ears 
To his experienc’d tongue. Shakefp. Troilus and Crefulat 

4. To manage an horfe. 

Skill to ride feems a fcience, 

Proper to gentle blood 3 fome others feign. 

To manage fteeds, as did this vaunter 3 but in vain. F. §L 
The horfes I faw well chofen, ridden, and furnifhed. Shak. 

Infpir’d by love, whofe bufinels is to pleafe. 

He rode, he fenc’d, he mov’d with graceful eafe. Dryden. 

5. To be on the water. 

On the Weftern coaft 

Rideth a puiffant army. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

The fea was grown fo rough, that the admiral was not 
able longer to ride it out with his gallies 3 but was enforced to 
flip his anchors, and run his gallies on ground. Knolles. 

They were then in a place to be aided by their ftiips, which 
rode near in Edinburgh Frith. Hayward. 

Waiting him his royal fleet did ride. 

And willing winds to their low’r’d fails deny’d. Dryde/l 
Men once walk’d where fhips at anchor ride. Dryden. 
Now on their coafts our conquering navy rides, 
Way-lays their merchants, and their land befets. Dryden. 

6. To be fupported by fomething fubfervient. 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whofe nature is fo far from doing harms, 

That he fufpedls none 3 on whole foolifh honefty 
My practices 7 id eafy. Shakefp. King Lear* 

To Ride. v. a. To manage infolently at will. 

Humility does not make us fervile or infenfible, nor oblige 
us to be ridden at the pleafure of every coxcomb. Coiner. 

The nobility could no longer endure to be ridden by bakeis, 
coblers and brewers, Swift’s Prefbyterian Plea- 

J Ri'der- 
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Ri'der. tt.f. [from ride.] 

1. One who is carried on a horfe or in a vehicle* 

The ftrong camel and the gen’rous horfe, 

Reftrain’d and aw’d by man’s inferior force. 

Do to the riders will their rage fubmit. 

And anlwer to the fpur, and own the bit. Prior. 

2. One who manages or breaks horfes. 

His horfes are bred better 3 and to that end riders dearly 
ki rC( J. Shakefp. As You Like it. 

I would with jockies from Newmarket dine, 

And to rough riders give my choiceft wine. Bramflon . 

3. An inferted leaf. 

RIDGE, n.f. [bjujj, Saxon 3 rig, Danifli 3 rugge, Dutch, 
the back.] 

1. The top of the back. 

He thought it was no time to Hay 3 
But in a trice advanc’d the knight 

Upon the bare ridge bolt upright. Hudibras. 

2. The rough top of any thing, refembling the vertebrae of the 
back. 

As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 

Whofe fnovvy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 

Di Hodges from a region fcarce of prey. Milton. 

His Ions 

Shall dwell to Seir, on that long ridge of hills ! Milton. 
The higheft ridges of thofe mountains ferve for the main¬ 
tenance of cattle for the inhabitants of the vallies. Ray. 

3. A fteep protuberance. 

Part rife in cryftal wall, or ridge direbl, 

For hafte. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. vii. 

About her coafts unruly waters roar, 

And, rifing on a ridge, infult the fhore. Dryden. 

4. The ground thrown up by the plow. 

Thou vifiteft the earth ; thou watered: the ridges thereof 
abundantly 3 thou fettleft the furrows thereof. Pfalmlxv. 10. 

The body is fmooth oil that end, and on this ’tis fet with 
ridges round the point. IVoodward. 

Wheat muft be fowed above furrow fourteen days before 
Michaelmas, and laid up in round high warm ridges. Mart. 

Land for grafs lay down when you fow wheat or rye 3 but 
then your corn fhould be fowed on broad ridges. Mortimer . 

5. The top of the roof rifing to an acute angle. 

Ridge tiles or roof tiles, being in length thirteen inches, 
and made circular breadthways like an half cylinder, whofe 
diameter is about ten inches or more, and about half an inch 
and half a quarter in thicknefs, are laid upon the upper part 
or ridge of the roof, and alfo on the hips. Moxon . 

6. Ridges of a horfe’s mouth are wrinkles or rifings of the 
Hefh in the roof of the mouth, running acrofs from one fide 
of the jaw to the other like flefhy ridges , with interjacent 

^ furrows or finking cavities. Farrier’s Did. 

T o Ridge, v. a. [from the noun.] To form a ridge. 

Thou from heav’n 

P eign dft at thy birth was given thee in thy hair, 

Where ftrength can leaft abide, though all thy hairs 
Were briftles rang’d like thofe that ridge the back 
Of chaf d wild boars, or ruffl’d porcupines. Milton. 

Ri'dgling. In. f [oyis rejicula, Lat. Ainf. ] A ram half 
Ri'dgil. 5 caftrated. 

Tend my herd, and fee them fed 3 
To morning paftures, evening waters led : 

And ’ware the Libyan ridgiPs butting head. Dryden . 

Tend them well, and fee them fed 
In paftures frefh, and to their watering led 5 
And ’ware the ridgling with his butting head. Dryden . 
Ri dgy. adj. [from ridge .J Rifing in a ridge. 

Fai in the tea againft the foaming fhore. 

There Hands a rock, the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ftorms 3 but when ’tis clear, 

RFDICVT F thdr ?i y b ,w S ’ <? nd at h ' S feet a PP ean Dr ydcn. 
^V L)1CL ^ E * n ‘J’ [ridicule, Pr. ndiculum, Lat.] Wit of that 
lpecies that provokes laughter. 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 

And the fad burthen of fome merry fong. Pobe. 

1 ouch d and lham’d by ridicule alone. Pobe 

Thofe, who aim at ridicule, r * 

Should fix upon fome certain rule. 

To R fni Ch fairiy hilMS rf hey are in i eft - Sw! f‘’ s Mifcetlames. 
To Ri DICULE. v. a. [from the noun.] To expofe to laughter • 
to treat with contemptuous merriment. a * 

I wilh the vein of, ifaulmg all that is ferious and e ood 

So^theS ^ U1,0n ° Ur ‘ late> than kn ight errantry 

He often took a pleafure to appear ignorant, that hJfnfht 

thdr boss"” 1 10 n4UUU th ° fe that%alucd themfelves'on 

Zf^OVs: afj ; [riSrj'e, F, rulkulus, Wo^of 

aughter 3 exciting contemptuous merriment. ^ 

. r I- h us was the building left 
Ridiculous 3 and the work confuiion nam’d. Mi It nr, 

t was not in Titus’s power not to be derided • but it 
ui his power not to be ridiculous, a C ^ 


R 1 F 

Ridiculously, adv. [from ridiculous .] In a manner worthy 
of laughter or contempt. 

Epicurus’s difeourfe concerning the original of the world is 
fo ridiculoufly merry, that the defign of his philofophy was 
pleafure and not inftruclion. South. 

Ridi culousness. n. f. [from ridiculous .] The quality of being 

ridiculous. . 

What fport do Tertullian, Minucius and Arnobius makef 
With the images confecrated to divine vvorfhip ? from the 
meannefs of the matter they are made,- the cafualties of fire, 
and rottenhefs they are fubject to, on purpofe to reprefent the 
ricliculoufnefs of worfhipping fuch things. Stillingfeeti 

Ri'ding. particip. aclj * Employed to travel on any occafion. 

It is provided by another provincial conftitution, that no 
fuffragan bifhop fhall have more than one riding apparitor, 
and that archdeacons fhall not have fo much as one ridingzap- 
paritor, but only a foot meffenger. Ayliffe’s Parergon » 

Ri'dinc. n. J'. [from ride.] A diftriT vifited by an officer. 
Ri'dingcoat. n.f. [ tiding and coat.] A coat made to keep 
out weather. 

When you carry your mailer’s ridingcoat in a journey, wrap 
your own in it. Swift’s Directions to the Groom. 

Ri 'dinghood. n.f [riding and hood.] A hood ufed by wo¬ 
men, when they travel, to bear off the rain. 

"I he palliolum was like our ridinghood:, and fervecT both 
for a tunick and a coat. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

Good houfewives all the winter’s rage defpife. 

Defended by the ridinghood’s difguife. Gay: 

Rie. n.f. An efculent grain. The flowers have no leaves, 
but confift of feveral ftamina, produced from the flower- 
cup 3 tnefe flowers are collected into a fmall fpike, and 
are difpofed almoft flngly : from the flower-cup arifes the 
pointal, afterward an oblong flender feed inclofed in an hulk, 
which was before the flower-cup : this differs from wheat in 
having a flatter fpike, the corn larger and more naked. Miller . 

Auguft fhall bear the form of a young man of a fierce 
afpecl, upon his head a garland of wheat and rie. Peacham . 
RIFE, adj . [nype, Saxon 3 rijf, Dutch.] Prevalent 3 prevail¬ 
ing 3 abounding. It is now only ufed of epidemical diftempers. 
While thofe reftlefs defires, in great men rife. 

To vifit fo low folks did much difdain. 

This while, though poor, they in themfelves did reign. Sid. 

Guyon clofely did await 
Avantage 3 whilft his foe did rage moft rife ; 

Sometimes athwart, fometimes he ftrook him ftraight, 

And falfed oft his blows. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

The plague was then rife in Hungary. Knolles. 

Bleflings then are plentiful and rife , 

More plentiful than hope. Herbert. 

Space may produce new worlds 3 whereof fo rife 
There went a fame in heav’n, that he ere long 
Intended to create.. _ Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. L 

This is the place. 

Whence ev’n now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was rife, and perfect in my lift’ning ear. Milton * 

That grounded maxim 
So rife and celebrated in the mouths 
Of wifeft men, that to the publick good 
Private refpedts muft yield. Milton . 

Before the plague of London, inflammations of the lungs’ 
were rife and mortal. < Arbuthnot on Air . 

Ri fely. adv. [fiom rife.] Prevalently 3 abundantly. 

It was rifely reported, that the Turks were comina i n a 
great fleet. Knojles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Rifeness. n.f. [fiom rife.] Prevalence3 abundance. 

He aferibes the great rifenefs of carbuncles in the fummer* 

- t0 ' h " ? r . eat heats - r Arbuthnot on Air. 

To RI P LL V. a. [nffer, rjfier , Fr. rijfelen, Dutch.] To 
rob ; to pillage 5 to plunder. 

Stand, Sir, and throw us what you have about you; if 
n ° t5 “ ma ke you. Sir, and rifle you. Shakefp . 

Men, by his fuggeftion taught, 

Ranlack’d the centre, and with impious hands 

Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 

F or treafures better hid. Mi/ton’s Paradife Loti, b. i. 

ou have rifled my mafter, who (hall maintain me ? L’E/i. 

A commander in the parliament’s rebel army rifled and de¬ 
faced the cathedral at Litchfield. y 

Mine is thy daughter, prieft, and Aral! remain, 

Tm r y o n T ars ’ and bribes 111311 P lea d in vain, 

1 ill time fhall rifle every youthful grace. p n{} . 

Ri H.BR. n.f [from rife.] Robber; plunderer; pillager 
Rift. nj. [from nve.J A cleft; a breach; an’opS 

wf f S n OU !° f whofe rift there come g 
Small drops of gory blood. p a ; ^ 

She did confine thee 

Into a cloven pine, within which rift 

imprifon’d, thou didft painfully remain. Shakeft 

Jn ot, James s fields is a conduit nf c • 1 LP 

out in the rfl, ft makes^arful^SSSnS 

They 
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They have an idle tradition, that a miffel bird, feeding 
upon a feed Ihe^cannot digeft, expelleth it whole ; which, 
falling upon a bough of a tree that hath fome rift, putteth 
forth the miffeltoe. Bacon, 

Either tropick 

’Gan thunder, and both ends of heav’n ; the clouds 
From many a horrid rift abortive pour’d 
Fierce rain, with lightning mixt. Milton. 

Some pick out bullets from the veffels fides, 

Some drive old oakum through each Team and rift. Dryd. 

To Rift. v. a. [from the noun.] To cleave ; to fplit. 

To the dread rattling thunder 
Have I giv’n fire, and rifted Jove’s flout oak 
With his own bolt. Shakefp. TempeJl. 

At fight of him the people with a fhout 
Rifted the air. Milton's Agonijles. 

On rifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes. 

The green reed trembles. Pope s Mcffiab. 

To Rift. v. n. 

1. To burft ; to open. 

I’d fhriek, that even your ears 
Should rift to hear me. _ Shakefp. Winters Tale. 

Some trees are beft for {hip-timber, as oaks that grow in 
moill grounds ; for that maketh the timber tough, and not 
apt to rift with ordnance. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

When ice is congealed in a cup, it will fwell inftead of 
contracting, and fometimes rift. Bacon j Nat. Hif. 

2 . [Raver, Danifh.] To belch ; to break wind. 

RIG. n.f Rig, ridge, feem to fignify the top of a bill falling 

on each fide; from the Saxon, hpigg; and the Iflandick, 
hriggur, both fignifying a back. Gihfon's Ca?nden. 

To Rig. v. a. [from rig or ridge , the back.] 

1. To drefs ; to accoutre. Cloaths are proverbially faid to be 
for the back, and victuals for the belly. 

Jack was rigged out in his gold and filver lace, with a 
feather in his cap ; and a pretty figure he made in the 
world. L'EJtrange. 

2 . To fit with tackling. 

He, like a foolifh pilot, hath (hipwreck’d^ 

My veflel glorioufly rigg'd. Milton's Agonijles. 

The linner fhall fet forth like a {hip launched into the wide 
fea, not only well built and rigged ; but alfo carried on with 
full wind. South's Sermons. 

He bids them rig the fleet. Denham. 

He rigged out another fmall fleet, and the Achaeans engaged 
him with"theirs. Arbuthnot on Coins , 

Rigadoo'n. n.f [rigadon, French.] A dance. 

Riga'tion. n. f [rigath, Lat.] The aCt of watering. Did. 
Ri'gger. n.f. [from rig.] One that rigs or dreffes.. 
Ri'gging. n. f [from rig.] The fails or tackling of a 

{hip. 

To plow the deep, 

To make fit rigging, or to build a {hip. 

His batter’d rigging their whole war receives 5 
Ail bare, like fome old oak with tempefts beat, 

He {lands, and fees below his fcatter d leaves. 

RTcgish. adj. [from rig, an old word for a whore.] Wanton ; 

whorifli. \ 

Vileft things 

Become themfelves in her, that the holy priefis 
Blefs her, when {he is mggijh. Shakcjp. Ant. and Cieop. 
To RTggle. v. a. [properly to wriggle.] To move backward 
and forward, as {hrinking from pain. _ 

RIGHT, adj. 0 u£t, Saxon; recht , Dutch 5 ntto, Italian; 

relilus, Latin.] 

!. Fit 5 proper; becoming; fuitable ; true ; not erroneous; 
not wrong. 

How forcible are right words ! but what doth your ar¬ 
guing reprove ? ... VU 1 

The words of my mouth are plain to him that under- 

ftandeth, and right to them that find knowledge. Prey. vni. 
The Lord God led me in the right way. . Gen. xxiv. 48. 
There being no law of nature, nor pofitive law of- God, 
that determines which is the right heir in all cafes, the right 
of fucceffion could not have been certainly determined. Locke. 

If there be no profpect beyond the grave, the inference is 
certainly right , let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 

Our calendar wants to be reformed, and the equinox rightly 
computed ; and being once reformed and fet right , it may be 
kept fo, by omitting the additional day at the_ end of every 

hundred and thirty-four years. . ne ' 

A time there will be, when all thefe unequal diftnbutions 
of good and evil fhall be fet right, and the wifdom of all his 
tranfa&ions made as clear as the noon-day. Atterbury. 

2 , Not miftaken ; pafling a true judgement; palling judgement 

according to the truth of things. 

You are right, juftice and you weigh this well; 
Therefore ftill bear the balance and the fword. Shakefp. 

*>. Juft; honeft; equitable. # , nA 

Their heart was not right with him, neither were theyfted- 
faft in his covenant. Pfabn Ixxviii. 37. 

: 7 
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4, Happy; convenient. 

The lady has been difappointed on the right fide, and found 
nothing more difagreeable in the hufband, than ihe difeovered 
in the lover. Addifon s Spectator. 

Not left. 

It is not with that certainty to be received, what is believed 
concerning the right and left hand, that men naturally make 
ufe of the right , and that the ufe of the other is a -digreffion. 

Brown s Vulgar Lrrours. 

The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 

But in a bull’s raw hide they {heathe the right. Drydcn, 
6. Strait; not crooked. 

The idea of a right lined triangle necefiarily carries with it 


Creech. 


Dryden. 


an equality of its angles to two right ones. Locke. 

7. Perpendicular. 

Right, interjed. An expreflion of approbation. 

Right, cries his lordlhip, for a rogue in need 
To have a tafte, is infolence indeed : 

In me ’tis noble, luits my birth and {late. P 0 pe i 

Right, adv. 

1. Properly ; juftly; exadlly ; according to truth. 

Then fhall the right aiming thunder-bolts gO abroad, and 
from the clouds, as from a well-drawn bow, fhall they fly to 
the mark. IVifdomv.zi, 

With ftrieft difeipline inftrucled right, 

Have learn’d to ufe your arms before you fight. Rofcommon . 

Take heed you fleer your veflel right , my fon, 

This calm of heaven, this mermaid’s melody. 

Into an unfeen whirlpool draws you faft, • 

And in a moment finks you. Dryden's Spanijh Pryor* 

To underftand political power right, and derive it from its 
original, we muft confider whatftate all men are naturally in, 
and that is a ftate of perfect freedom to order their actions, 
and difpofe of their pofleflions and perfons. Lode. 

2. In a diredt line. 

Let thine eyes look right on, and Tet thine eyelids look 
flraight before thee. Proverbs iv. 25. 

Ye fhall be driven out right forth, and none fhall gather 
up him that wandereth. jer. xlix. 5, 

The people pafied over right againft Jericho. Jof iii. 1 b. 
Infedts have voluntary motion, and therefore imagination; 
for ants go right forwards to their hills, and bees know the 
way from a flowery heath to their hives. Bacon. 

This way, right down to Paradife defeend. Mitten, 

3. In a great degree ; very. Now obfolete. 

I gat me to my Lord right humbly. Pfal/nxxx, b. 

Right noble princes, 

I’ll acquaint our duteous citizens. Shakefp. Rich, Ilk 

Pardon us the interruption 

Of thy devotion and right chriflian zeal, Shakefp. 

I cannot joy, until 1 be refolv’d 
Where our right valiant is become. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
God {hall help her right early. Pjalm xlvi. 5. 

The fenate will fmart deep 
For your upbraidings : I fliould be right forry 
To have the means fo to be veng’d on you, 

As I fhall {hortly on them. ^ Benj. Johnfon. 

Right many a widow his keen blade, 

And many fatherlefs, had made. Hudibras, p. i. 

4. It is Fill ufed in titles: as, right honourable ; right reverend. 

I mention the right honourable Thomas Howard lord high 
marfhal. Peacham on Draining 

Right, n.f. 

I. Juftice; not wrong. p 

Perfons of noble blood are lefs envied in their rifing; ior 
it feemeth but right done to their birth. < Bacon> 

In the midft: of your invectives, do the T urks this right, 
as to remember that they are no idolaters. Bacon. 

One rifing, eminent 

In wife deport, fpake much of right and wrong, 

Of juftice, of religion, truth, and peace, ■ 

And judgement from above. Milton's Par. Lf: 

Long love to her has borne the faithful knight, 

And well deferv’d, had fortune done him right. Dryden. 
He, that would do right to religion, cannot take a nio>e 
effectual courfe, than by reconciling it with the happincis 0 

mankind. WP 

Freedom from errour. 

Seldom your opinions err ; . 

Your eyes are always in the right. * }1 

Juft claim. 

The Roman citizens were, by the fword, taught to 3 
knowledge, the pope their lord, though they knew no* / 

what right. . 

The proud tyrant would many times fay, that whatioe^ 

belonged unto the empire of Rome, was of right his, or 
much as he was poffeffed of the imperial icepter, whic 
great grandfather Mahomet had by law of arms won “ 
Conftantine. Knolhs's Hi/lory of the funU 

Subdue by force, all Who refufe 
Right reafon for their law; and for their king j/'hoit. 
Mefliah, who by right of merit reigns. ^\ly 
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My right to it appeal's, 
offeflion of eight hundred 
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According to 


right 


years. 


Dryden . 


Jight and right arc mfeparable m th^°F ^ 

Deicriptions, fibres, and fables muft be in all heroick 
poems s every poel hath as much right to them, as everyman 

^ Judah pronounced fentence of death againft Thamar: our 
author thinks it is very good proof, that becaufe he did it, 

therefore he had a right to do it. Loc ff- 

Aarippa is generally ranged in fets of medals among the 
the emperors fas fome among the empreffes have no other 
i ight r Addijon . 

4. That which juftly belongs to one. . . 

To thee doth the right of her appertain, feeing thou only 
art of her kindred. Tob. vi. 11. 

The ouftom of employing thefe great perfons in all great 
offices, paffes for a right. Temple. 

The pris’ner freed himfelf by nature’s laws. 

Born free, he fought his right. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

c. Property ; intereft. 

A fubjed in his prince may claim a right. 

Nor fuller him with ftrength impair’d to fight. Dryden. 

6. Power ; prerogative. 

God hath a fovereign right over us, as we are his creatures, 
and by virtue of this right , he might, without injuftice, have 
impofed difficult talks : but in making laws, he hath not 
made ufe of this right. Tillotfon. 

7. Immunity; privilege. 

The citizens. 

Let them but have their rights , are ever forward 
In celebration of this day with {hews. Shakefp. 

Their only thoughts and hope was to defend their own 
rights and liberties, due to them by the law. Clarendon . 

8. The fide not left. 

On his right 

The radiant image of his glory fat. 

His only fon. Milton. 

<y. To Rights. In a direCt line ; ftraight. 

Thefe ftrata failing, the whole traCl finks down to rights 
into the abvfs, and is fwallowed up by it. Woodward. 

10. To Rights. Deliverance from errour. 

Several have gone about to inform them, and fet them to 
rights ; but for want of that knowledge of the prefent fyftem 
of nature, have not given the fatisfa&ion expeCted. Woodw. 

To Right, v. a. To do juftice to ; to eftablflh in pofleflions 
juftly claimed ; to relieve from wrong. 

How will this grieve you. 

When you fhall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publifli’d me ? gentle my lord. 

You fcarce can right me throughly. Shakefp. 

If the injured perfon be not righted, every one of them is 
wholy guilty of the injuftice, and bound to reftitution. Taylor . 

I cou’d not expedient fee. 

On this fide death, to right our family. Waller. 

Make my father known, 

To right my honour, and redeem your own. Dryden. 

RFGIiTEOUS. adj. [pihtpipe, Saxon ; whence rightwife in 
old authours, and rigbtwijely in biflhop Fijher: fo much are 
words corrupted by pronunciation.] 

1. Juft; honeft; virtuous; uncorrupt. 

That far be from thee, to flay the righteous with the 

, wicked ; and that the righteous fliould be as the wicked. Gen. 

2 . Equitable. 

Kill my rival too ; for he no lefs 
Deferves ; and I thy righteous doom will blefs. Dryden. 

Righteously, adv. [from righteous .] Honeftly ; virtuoufly. 

Athens did righteoufy decide. 

When Phocion and when Socrates were try’d ; 

As righteoufy they did thofe dooms repent, 

Still they were wife, whatever way they went.- Dryden . 

Ri GH 1 eousn ess. ii. f [horn righteous.] Juftice; honefty ; 
virtue; goodnefs. 

I he feripture' aferibing to the perfons of men righteoufnefs, 
in legaid Oi then manifold virtues, may not be conftrued, as 
though it did thereby clear them from all faults. Hosker. 

, & as warns the world with cries, ~i 

Cou’d warning make the world more juft or wife ; C 

Learn righteoufnefs , and dread th* avenging deities. Dn. 3 
RFGHTFUL. adj. [right and full.] 

1. Having the right; having the juft claim* 

As in this haughty great attempt, 

They laboured to fupplant the rightful heir ; 

I loft my liberty, and they their lives. Shakefp * Hen. VI* 
Some will mourn in allies, fome coal black 

For the depofmg of a rightful king. Shakefp . Rich. II. 

2. Honeft; juft. , ■ 

Nor would, for gold or fee, 

Be won, their rightful caufes down to tread, fairy Queen 
Gather all the fmiling hours ; y 

Such as with friendly care have guarded 
Patriots and kings in rightful wars. Prior. 


Rightfully, adv. [from rightful] 
according to juftice. 

Henryk who claimed by fucceffion, Was fenuble that his 
title was not found, but was rightfully in Mortimer, who had 
married the heir of York. Dryden's Preface to. Fables. 

Right-hand. n. f Not the left. _ 

The rank of ofiers, by the murmuring ftream. 

Left on'‘your right-hand brings you to the place. Shakefp. 

RFghtfulness. n.f [from rightful.] Moral reclitude. 

But ftill although we fail of perfect rightfulnefs , 

Seek we to tame thefe fuperfluities. 

Nor wholly wink though void of pureft fightfulnefs. Sid. 

RFghtly. adv. [from right.] 

1. According to truth ; properly ; fuitably ; not erroneoufly. 

Each of his reign allotted, •rightlier call’d 
Pow’rs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. Milton « 

Defeend from heav’n, Urania ! by that name 
If rightly thou art call’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vii. 

For glory done 

Of triumph, to be ftyl’d great conquerors, 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and fons of gods ; 

Deftroyers rightlier call’d, and plagues of men. Milton. 
A man can never have fo certain a knowledge, that a pro- 
pofition, which contradicts the clear principles of- his own 
knowledge, was divinely revealed, or that he underftands the 
words rightly, wherein it is delivered ; as he has, that the 
contrary is true. Locke. 

Is this a bridal or a friendly feaft ? 

Or from their deeds I rightlier may divine, 

Unfeemly flown with infolence or wine. Pop's Odyffey. 

2. Honeftly ; uprightly. 

Let not my jcaloufies be your diftionour; 

You may be rightly juft, whatever I {hall think. Shakefp 

3. Exactly. 

Should I grant, thou didft not rightly fez ; 

Then thou wert firft deceiv’d. Dryden . 

4. Straitly ; diredtly. 

We wifh one end ; but differ in order and way, that leadeth 
rightly to that end. Afchain s Schoolmajier. 

RFghtness. n.f [from right.] 

1. Conformity to truth ; exemption from being wrong ; retfti- 
tude. 

It is not neoJTary for a man to be aflured of the rightnefs 
of his cpnfcience, by fuch an infallible certainty of perfuafion, 
as amounts to the clearnefs of a demonftration ; but it is fuf- 
ficient if he knows it upon grounds of fuch a probability, as 
fhall exclude all rational grounds of doubting. South. 

Like brute beafts we travel with the herd, and are never 
fo folicitous for the rightnefs of the way, as for the number or 
figure of our company. Rogers's Sermons. 

2 . Straitnefs. 

Sounds move ftrongeft in a right line, which neverthelefs 
is not caufed by the rightnefs of the line, but by the flhortnefs 
of the diftance. Bacon's Natural Hifory * 

RFGID. adj. [ rigide, Fr. rigidus , Latin.] 

1. Stiff; not to be bent; unpliant. 

A body, that is hollow, may be demonftrated to be more 
rigid and inflexible, than a folid one of the fame fubftance 
and weight. Ray on the Creation . 

2. Severe ; inflexible. 

His fevere judgment giving law, 

His riiodefl: fancy kept in awe ; 

As rigid hulbands jealous are, 

When they believe their wives too fair. Denham * 

3. Sharp; cruel. It is ufed fomewhat harfli by Philips. 

Queen of this univerfe ! do not believe 
Thole rigid threats of death ; ye {hall not die. Milton. 

Creffy plains 

And Agincourt, deep ting’d with blood, confefs 

What the Silures vigour unvvithftood 

Could do in rigid fight. Philips', 

Rigidity, n.f. [rigidite, Fr. from rigid.] 

1. Stiffnefs. * J 

Rigidity is faid of the folids of the body, when, being ftiff 
or impliable, they cannot readily perform their refpepfcrve of¬ 
fices ; but a fibre is faid to be rigid, when its parts fo ftrongly 
cohere together, as not to yield to that aaion of the fluids, 
which ought to overcome their refiftance in order to the pre- 
fervation of health ; it is to be remedied by fomentations. 

Rigidity of the organs is fuch a ftate as makes them refill 
that expanlion, which is neceffary to carry on the vital func¬ 
tions : rigidity of the vefiels and organs muff necefiarily fol¬ 
low from the rigidity of the fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

2. Stiffnefs of appearance ; want of eafy or airy eleo-ance. 

This fevere obfervation of nature, by the one in her com- 
moneft, and by the other in her abfoluteft forms, muft needs 
produce in both a kind of rigidity, and confequently more 

. ft 7 -. „ ’ 


naturalnefs than gracefulnefs. 
Ri'gidly. adv. [from rigid,] 

1. Stifly; unpliantly. 

2. Severely; inflexibly. 
RFgidness. n.f [from rigid.] 


JVit ton's Architecture. 


Severity ; inflexibility. 

Ri'gust* 
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IRRgleT. n. f [ rigulet , Fr.] A fiat thin fquare piece of wood. 
Thus the pieces that are intended to make the frames for 
pictures, before they are molded, are called riglels. Mox. 

RFgol. n-. f A circle. Ufed in Shakefpeare for a diadem. 

This fleep is found ; this is a fleep. 

That, from this golden rigol , hath divorc’d 

So many Englifh kings. Shakefp* Henry IV. 

RrGOUR. n.f. [rigor, Latin.] 

1. Cold; ftiffnefs. 

The reft his look 

Bound with Gorgonian rigour , not to move. Milton , 

2. A convulfive fhuddering with fenfe of cold. 

A right regimen, during the rigor or cold fit in the begin¬ 
ning of a fever, is of great importance; a long continued 
rigor is a fign of a ftrong difeafe : during the rigor , the cir - 
culation is lefs quick, and the blood actually ftaenates in the 
extremities, and, prefting upon the heart, may produce con¬ 
cretions ; therefore a rigor increafeth an inflammation. Arb. 

3. Severity ; fternnefs ; want of condefcenfion to others. 

Nature har got the victory over paflion, ail his rigour is 
turned to grief and pity. Denham's Sophy. 

Rigour makes it difficult for Aiding virtue to recover. Clarif. 

4. Severity of condudf. 

Does not loofenefs of life, and a want of neceflary fobriety 
in fome, drive others into rigors that are unnecefl'ary ? Sprat. 

This prince lived in this convent, with all the rigor and 
aufterity of a capuchin. Addifon's Remarks on Italy . 

5. Stridfnefs; unabated exadlnefs. 

It may not feem hard, if in cafes of neceffity certain pro¬ 
fitable ordinances fometimes be releafed, rather than all men 
always ftridtly bound to the general rigor thereof.. Hooker. 

Heat and cold are not, according to philofophical rigour , 
the efficients ; but are names exprefling our paflions. Glanvill. 

The bafe degenerate age requires 
Severity and juftice in its rigour : 

This awes an impious bold offending world. Addifon. 

6. Rage ; cruelty ; fury. 

He at his foe with furious rigour fmites, 

That ftrongeft oak might feem to overthrow; 

The ftroke upon his fhield fo heavy lights. 

That to the ground it doubleth him full low. Fairy Vfueen. 
Driven by the neceflities of the times and the temper of 
the people, more than led by his own difpofition to any height 
and rigour of actions. King Charles. 

7. Hardnefs ; not flexibility ; folidity; not foftnefs. 

The ftones the rigor of their kind expel, 

And fupple into foftnefs as they fell. Drydeii. 

Rigorous, adj. [from rigour.'] Severe; allowing no abate¬ 
ment. 

He fhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands ; he hath refilled law, 

And therefore law fhall fcorn him further trial. 

Than the feverity of publick power. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 

. Are thele terms hard and rigorous, beyond our capacities to 
perform ? Rogers's Sermons. 

Ri'gorously. adv. [from rigorous .] Severely ; without ten- 
dernefs or mitigation. 

Left they faint * , 

At the fad fentence rigoroufly urg’d. 

For I behold them foften’d, and with tears 
Bewailing their excefs, all terror hide. Milton. 

The people would examine his works more rigoroufly than 
himfelf, and would not forgive the leaft miftake. Dryden. 

RILL. n.f. [ livulus , Lat.] A fmall brook ; a little ftreamlet. 

May thy brimmed waves from this 
Their full tribute never mifs, 

From a thoufand petty rills , 

That tumble down the fnowy hills. Milton. 

To Rill. v. n . [from the noun.] To run in fmall ftreams. 

Io ! Apollo, mighty king, let envy. 

Ill-judging and verbofe, from Lethe’s lake, 

Draw tuns unmealurable ; while thy favour 

Adminifters to my ambitious thirft 

The wholefome draught from Aganippe’s fpring 

Genuine, and with foft murmurs gently rilling 

Adown the mountains where thy daughters haunt. Prior. 

RFllet. n.f. [corrupted from rivulet.] A fmall ftream. 

A creek of Ofe, between two hills, delivering a little frefh 
rillet into the fea. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Rim. n. f. [pima, Saxon.] 

A border; a margin. 

It keeps of the fame thicknefs near its centre; while its 
figure is capable of variation towards the rim. Grew. 

2 . That which encircles fomething elfe. 

We may not affirm, that ruptures are confinable unto one 
fide, as the peritoneum or rim of the belly may be broke ; 
or its perforations relaxed in either. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 
The drum-maker ufes it for rimbs. Mot timer's Hujbandry. 

Rime, n.f [hmm, Saxon.] 

i. Hoar froft. 

Breathing upon a glafs giveth a dew; and in rime frofts 
you {hall And drops of dew upon the infide of glafs windows. 

•I Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 


RIN 

In a hoar froft, a rime , is a multitude of quadrant 1 
prifms piled without any order one over another. f 3 af 

2. [ Rima, Lat.] A hole ; a chink. 

Though birds have no epiglottis, yet can they contra# t h 
rime or chink of their larinx, fo as to prevent the admifli on f 
wet or dry indigefted. Brown's Vulgar Err our 

To Rime. v. n. [from the noun.] To freeze with hoar froft* 
To Ri'mple. v. a. To pucker ; to contra# into eorrugatio * 
See Crumple and Rumple. 

The fkin was tenfe, alfo rimpled and bliftered. IVir 

Ri'my. adj. [from rime.] Steamy; foggy; mifty. 

The air is now cold, hot, dry, or moift ; and then thin 
thick, foggy, rimy , orpoifonous. # > 

Rind. n.f. [junb, Saxon; rinde, Dutch.] Bark; hulk. 7 * 
Therewith a piteous yelling voice was heard. 

Crying, O fpare with guilty hands to tear 
My tender fides in this rough rind embar’d. Fairy Queen 
Within the infant rind of this fmall flower 
Poifon hath refidence, and medicine power. Shakeit> 

Thefe plants are neither red nor polifhed, when drawn out 
of the water, till their rind have been taken oft'. Boyle 

Others whofe fruit, burnifh’d with golden rind , 

Hung amiable. Milton's Paradife Loji. 

Thou can’ft not touch the freedom of this mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou haft immanacl’d. Milton 

This monument, thy maiden beauty’s due. 

High on a plane-tree fhall be hung to view; 

On the fmooth rind the paflenger fhall fee 
Thy name engrav’d, and worftlip Helen’s tree. Dryden, 
To Rind. v. n. [from the noun.] To decorticate ; to bark- 
to hulk. 

RING. n. f [hjunj, Saxon.-] 

1. A circle ; an orbicular line. 

, In this habit 

Met I my father with his bleeding rings. 

Their precious gems new loft. Shakefp, 

Bubbles of water, before they began to exhibit their colours 
to the naked eye, have appeared through a prifm girded about 
with many parallel and horizontal rings. Newton, 

2. A circle of gold or fome other matter worn as an ornament. 

A quarrel. 

—About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring. Shakefp. 

I have feen old Roman rings lb very thick about, and with 
fuch large ftones in them, that ’tis no wonder a fop Ihould 
reckon them a little cumberfome in the fummer. Addifon . 

3. A circle of metal to be held by. 

The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, 

Sent out a jarring found, and harfhly rung. Dryden. 

Some eagle got the ring of my box in his beak, with an 
intent to let it fall, and devour it. Gulliver . 

4. A circular courfe. 

Chafte Diana, 

Goddefs prefiding o’er the rapid race. 

Place me, O place me in the dufty ring , 

Where youthful charioteers contend for glory. Smith. 

5. A circle made by perfons Handing round. 

Make a ring about the corps of Caefar, 

And let me fhew you him, that made the will. Shakefp. 
The Italians, perceiving themfelves almoft environed, call 
themfelves into a ring , and retired back into the city. Hayw, 
Round my arbour a new ring they made. 

And footed it about the fecret lhade. Dryden. 

6. A number of bells harmonically tuned. 

A fquirrel fpends his little rage. 

In jumping round a rowling cage ; 

The cage as either fide turn’d up. 

Striking a ring of bells a-top. Prior, 

7. The found of bells or any other fonorous body. 

Stop the holes of a hawk’s bell, it will make no ring , but 
a flat noife or rattle. Bacon. 

Hawks bells, that have holes, give a greater ring , than 
if the pellet did ftrike upon brafs in the open air. Bacon, 
Sullen Moloch fled, 

Hath left in Ihadows dread 

His burning idol all of blackeft hue; 

In vain with cymbals ring. 

They call the grifly king. Milton. 

8. A found of any kind. 

The king, full of confidence, as he had been victorious »n 
battle, and had prevailed with his parliament, and had the 
ring of acclamations frefh in his ears, thought the reft of his 
reign fhould be but play. Bacon's Henry VH* 

To Ring. v. a. pret. and part. pafT. rung, [hjiinjjm, Saxon.J 

1. JTo ftrike bells or any other fonorous body, fo as to make it 
found. 

I ’gin to be aweary of the fun ; 

Ring the alarum bell. Shakefp. Macbeth- 

2 . [From ring.] To encircle. 

Talbot, 

Who, ring'd About with bold adverfity, - 

Cries out for noble York and Somerfet. Shakefp. Hen. Vf- 

2 * t 0 
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2 To fit with rings. 

Death, death ; oh amiable lovely death . 

Thou odoriferous ftench, found rottenefs, 

Arife forth from thy couch of lafting night, 

Thou hate and terrour to profperity, 

And I will kif's thy deieftable bones. 

And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows. 

And ring thefe fingers with thy houfhold worms. 

4. To reftrain a hog by a ring in his nofe. 

To R* ng - v - n ’ 

l 'Fo found as a bell or fonorous metal. 

Ring out ye cryftal fpheres. 

And let your filver chime 
Move in melodious time ; 

And let the bafe of ffeav’n’s deep organ blow. Milton. 

No funeral rites nor man in mournful weeds, 

Nor mournful bell fhall ring her burial. Shakefp. 

Eafy it mi<ftit be to ring otter changes upon the fame 
bells ' ° Norris's Mifcellanies. 

At Latagus a weighty ftone he flung ; 

His face was'flatted, and his helmet rung. Dryden. 

1. 'Fo praftife the art of making muiick with bells. 

Sio-ns for communication may be contrived at pleafure : four 
bells* 3 admit twenty-four changes in ringing ; each change 
may, by agreement, have a certain fignification. Holder. 

3. To found; torelound. 

Hercules, miffing his page, called him by his name aloud, 
that all the fliore rang of it. Bacon. 

The particular ringing found in gold, diftin# from the 
found of other bodies, has no particular name. Locke. 

With fweeter notes each rifing temple rung , 

A Raphael painted ! and a Vida lung ! 

Immortal Vida ! Pope. 

4. To utter as a bell. 

Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 
The fhard-born beetle, with his drowfy hums, 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there fhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

$. To tinkle. 

My ears ftill ring with noife ; I’m vext to death : 
Tongue-kill’d, and have not yet recover’d breath. Dryden. 
6. To be filled with a bruit or report. 

That profane, atheiftical, epicurean rabble, whom the 
whole nation fo rings of, are not indeed, what they vote 
themfelves, the wifeft men in the world. South. 

Ring-bone, n.f 

Ring-bone is a hard, callous fubftance growing in the hollow 
circle of the little paftern of a horfe, juft above the coronet : 
it fometimes goes quite round like a ring, and thence it is 
called the ring-hone. Farrier s Didiionary. 

Ri'ngdove. n. f. [ rhingelduyve , German.] 


Pigeons are of feveral forts, wild and tame 


; as wood 
Mart liner. 


pigeons, dovecote pigeons, and ringdoves. 

Ri'nger. n.f. [from ring. ] He who rings. 

Ringlea'der. n.f, [ring and leader.] The head of a riotous 
body. 

He caufed to be executed fome of the ringleaders of the 
Cornifh men, in facrifice to the citizens. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The nobility efcaped ; the poor people, who had been de¬ 
luded by thefe ringleaders, were executed. Addifon. 

Ri'nglet. n.f. [ring, with a diminutive termination.] 

1. A fmall ring. 

Silver the lintals, deep proje&ing o’er ; 

And gold the ringlets that command the door. Pope. 

2. A circle. 

You demy puppets, that 
By moon-fhine do the green ringlets make. 

Whereof the ewe not bites. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

Never met we. 

Upon the beached margent of the fea, 

To dance our ringlets to the whiffling wind. 

But with thy brawls thou haft difturb’d our fport. Shakefp. 

3. A curl. 

W ith ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. Milt. 
Her golden trefies in wanton ringlets wav’d, 

As the vine curls her tendrils. Milton. 

Thefe in two fable ringlets taught to break, 

Once gave new beauties to the fnowy neck. ’ P 0 p e 

Ri'nostreakid. adj. [ring mijireaked.] Circularly flreaked" 
He removed the he goats that were ringjireaked and fpotted, 
and all the the goats that were fpeckled. Gen. xxx ?t 

Ri'notail n.J. [ring and tail.] A kind of kite with a 
whituh tail. -n y 

Ringworm, n. f. [ring and worm.] A circular tetter. ** 

It began with a ferpigo, making many round foots, fuch 

T aS p l Ti§Qv r y f ^ijeman's Surgery. 

I o K1IMSL. v. a. [from rein, German, pure, clear.] 

1. I o wafh ; to cleanfe by waffling. 

I his laft coftly treaty 

Swallow’d fo much treafurc, and like a glafs 
Did break 1’ th’ rinfmg. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

, homfoever he toucheth, and hath not Unfed his hands in 
water, he (hall be unclean. J Lev xv . 


Daniel . 


Pope. 
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2 . To wafh the foap out of cloaths. 

They cannot boil, nor v/afb, nor iinfe, they fa y, 1 
With water fometimes ink and fometimes whey, _ > 

According as you meet with mud or clay. King 3 

Ri'nser. n.f. [from rinfe.] One that waffles or rinfes; a 

wafher. 

RI'OT. n.f. [ riotte, old Fr. riotto, Italian.] 

1. Wild and loofe feftivity. 

When his headftrong riot hath no curb, 

When rage and hot blood are his counfellors* 

When means and lavifh manners meet together; 

Oh ! with what wings fhall his affection flv 
Tow’rd fronting peril and oppos’d decay. Shakefp. Hen. IV» 
So fenielefs of expence. 

That he will neither know how to maintain it, 

Nor ceafe his flow of riot. Shakejp. Timor, of Athens . 

All now was turn’d to jollity and game, 

To luxury and riot , feaft and dance. Ahlton, 

2 . A fedition ; an uproar. 

T ransform’d to ferpents all, as acceflories 
To his bold riot. Milton. 

3. To run Riot. To move or a# without controll or reftramt. 

One man’s head tuns riot upon hawks and dice. L'Ejlr. 

You never can defend his breeding. 

Who, in his fatyre’s running riot. 

Could never leave the world in quiet. Swift's Mifcel. 

To Ri ot. v. n. [riotter, old Fr.] 

1. To revel; to be diffipated in luxurious enjoyments. 

Let us walk honelily as in the day; not in rioting and 
drunkennefs. Romans xin. 13* 

Now he exadls of all, waftes in delight, 

Riots in pleafure, and ncgledts the law. 

2. To luxuriate ; to be tumultuous. 

Thy life a long dead calm of fix’d repofe ; 

No pulfe that riots, and no blood that giows. 

3. To banquet luxurioufly. 

4. To raife a fedition or uproar. 

Ri'oter. n.J. [from riot.] 

1. One who is diffipated in luxury. 

2. One who raifes an uproar or fedition. 

Ri'otise. n.J'. [from riot .] Diftblutencfs ; luxury. 

From every work he challenged efioin 
For contemplation fake; yet other wife 
His life he led in lawlefs riotife. Fairy Jfueeni, 

RFotous. adj. [rioiteux, Fr. from riot.] 

1. Luxurious; wanton; licentioufly feftive. 

What needs me tell their feaft and goodly guife. 

In which was nothing riotous nor vain. Fairy fhieen. 

W'hen all our offices have been oppreft 
With riotous feeders, 

I have retir’d me to a wafteful cock, 

And fet mine eyes at flow. Shakefp. Timon of Athens, 

John came neither eating nor drinking, that is far from 
the diet of Jerufalein and other riotous places, but fared 
coarfely. Browns Vulgar Err ours . 

With them no riotous pomp nor Afian train, 

• T’ infe# a navy with their gaudy fears ; 

But war feverely like itfelf appears. Dryden, 

2. Seditious ; turbuient. 

Ri'otously. adv. [from riotous.] 

1. Luxurioufly; with licentious luxury. 

He that gathered by defrauding his own foul, gathereth 
for others that fhall fpend his goods riotoufiy. Eccluf xiv. 4. 

2. Seditioufly ; turbulently. * 

Ri'otousness. n.f. [from riotous.] The fta.e of bein? 
riotous. 0 

To RIP. v. a. [hj-iypan, Saxon.] 

1. To tear; to lacerate; to cut afunder by a continued a# of 
the knife. 

You bloody Nero’s, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, blufh for fhame. Shakefp. 

VV ilt thou dafh their children, and rip up their women with 

child r _ y 

TI , a . , , 2 Kings vin. 12. 

1 he beaft prevents the blow, 

And upward rips the groin of his audacious foe. Dryden. 

1 he ripping chiflel is a focket chiflel, about an inch broad 
and hath a blunt edge. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

2 . 1 o take away by laceration or cutting. 

Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. Shaicf 

Llculapms, becaufe ripped from his mother’s womb, was 
feigned to be the Ion of Apollo. 

Kip this heart of mine 

Out of my breaft, and Ihew it for a coward’s. Ofjta- 
1 he confcious hufband 
Charges on her the guilt of their difeafe ; 

Affecting fury a#s a madman’s part, 

3. ^« 

and by whom your Ihfcfplbe was pCtedJ 'atfuc’hum™^^" 
age we live m began to make firft trial thereof. njel 

2 I jC, " 
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You rip up the original of Scotland. Spenfer on Ireland. 
This ripping of anceftors is very pleafing unto me, and in¬ 
deed lavoureth of fome reading. Spenfer on Ireland. 

They ripped up all that had been done from the beginning 
of the rebellion. Clarendon , b . viii. 

The relations confidering that a trial would rip up old fores* 
and difcover things not fo much to the reputation of the 
deceafed, they dropt their defign. Arbuthnot. 

RIPE. adj. [pipe, Saxon ; rijp, Dutch.] 

i. Brought to perfection in growth ; mature. 

Macbeth 

Is ripe for fhaking, and the pow’rs above 
Put on their inftruments. Shakefp. 

The time was the time of the firft ripe grapes. Numb. xiii. 
Their fruit is improvable, not ripe to eat. IVijd. iv. 5. 

So may’ll thou live, till, like tipe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap, or be with eafe 
Gather’d, not harfhly pluck’d, for death mature. Milton, 
1 . Refembling the ripenefs of fruit. 

Thofe happieft fmiles, 

That play’d on her ripe lip, Teem’d not to know 
What guefts were in her eyes, which parted thence. 

As pearls from diamonds dropt. Shakefp. 

3. Complete ; proper for ule. 

I by letters (hall diredt your courfe, 

When time is ripe. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

4. Advanced to the perfection of any quality. 

There was a pretty rednefs in his lips, 

A little riper and more lufty red 

Than that mix’d in his cheeks. Shakefp. 

O early ripe ! to thy abundant llore, 

What could advancing age have added more. Dryden. 

5. Finished ; confummate. 

Bealls are in fenfible capacity as ripe , even as men them- 
felves, perhaps more ripe. Hooker , b. i. f. 6. 

6. Brought to the point of taking effedl ; fully matured. 

Pie thence lhall come. 

When this world’s dillblution lhall be ripe. Milton. 

While things were juft ripe for a war, the cantons, their 
prote&ors, interpofed as umpires in the quarrel. Addijon. 

7. Fully qualified by gradual improvement. 

Ripe for heav’n, when fate ./Eneas calls. 

Then fhalt thou bear him up, fublime, to me. Dryden. 
To Ripe. v. n. [from the adj.] To ripen; to grow ripe; to 
be matured. 

From hour to hour we ripe and ripe , 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. Shakefp. 

Slubber not bufinefsfor my fake, Ballanio ; 

But Hay the very riping of the time. Shakefp. 

Though no Hone tell thee what I was, yet thou. 

In my grave’s infide, fee what thou art now; 

Yet tho’rt not yet fo good, till us death lay 
To ripe and mellow there, w’ are llubborn clay. Donne. 
To Ripe. v. a. To mature ; to make ripe. 

He is retir’d, to ripe his growing fortunes. 

To Scotland. Shakefp. 

Ri'pely. adv . [from ripe.] Maturely; at the fit time. 

It fits us therefore ripely ; 

Our chariots and our horfemen be in readinefs. Shakefp. 
To Ri'pen. v. n. [from ripe.] To grow ripe. 

This is the Hate of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloftoms. 

And bears his blulhing honours thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a froll, a killing froll; 

And when he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 
His greatnefs is a ripening , nips his root; 

And then he falls as I do. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Afore the four grape is ripening in the flower. If xviii. 5. 
The pricking of a fruit, before it ripeneth , ripens the fruit 
more fuddenly. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Trees, that ripen latefl, bloflom fooneft; as peaches and 
cornelians ; and it is a work of providence that they bloflom 
fo foon ; for otherwife they could not have the fun long enough 
to ripen. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 

And ftrangers to the fun yet ripen here. Granville. 

To Ri'pen. v. a. To mature ; to make ripe. 

My father was no traitor ; 

And that I’ll prove on better men than Somerfet, 

Were growing time once ripen'd to my will. Shakefp. 

When to ripen'd manhood he fhall grow. 

The greedy failor fhall the leas forego. Dryderu 

That I fettled 

♦ Your father in his throne, was for your fake, 

I left th’ acknowledgment for time to ripen. Dryden. 

The genial fun 

Has daily, fince his courfe begun, 

Rejoiced the metal to refine. 

And ripen'd the Peruvian mine. Addifon. 

Be this the caufe of more than mortal hate. 

The reft fucceeding times fhall ripen into fate. Pope. 

Here elements have loft their uies ; 

Air ripens not, nor earth produces. Swift. 
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. • Before the ripen'd field the reapers Hand. 

Ri'PENESS. n.f [from ripe.] 

1. The ftate of being ripe ; maturity. 

They have compared it to the ripenefs of fruits. Wifeman 
Little matter is depofited in the abfeefs, before it arriv * 
towards its ripenefs. Sharp’s Sure*** 

2. Full growth. * * y 

T ime, which made them their fame out-live, 

To Cowley icarce did ripenefs give. Denham 

3. Perfection ; completion. 

To this purpofe were thofe harmonious tunes of pfalms 
deviled for us, that they, which arc either in years butyouiu 
or touching perfection of virtue as yet not grown to ripenf- 
might, when they think they ling, learn. Hooker 

This royal infant promifes 
Upon this land a thoufand thoufand bleflings, 

Which time fhall bring to ripenefs. Shakefp. Hen. Vlfl 
I to manhood am arriv’d fo near. 

And inward ripenefs doth much lefs appear. 

That fome more timely happy fpirits indu’th. Milton 

4. Fitnefs ; qualification. 

Men muft endure 

Their going hence, ev’n as their coming hither: 

Ripenejs is all. Shakefp Kin? Pear, 

REpper. n.f [from rip.] One who rips; one who tears; one 
who lacerates. 

To REpple. v. n. To fret on the furface, as water fwifty run¬ 


ning. 


1. 


2 . 


Milton s Par. Lofl, b- ix. 


Milton. 

Shakefpeare. 


REptowell. n.f A gratuity, or reward given to tenant?, 
after they had reaped their lord’s corn. Baity, 

To RISE. v. n. pret. rofe ; part, rifen. [pipan, Saxon ; reifen 
Dutch.] 

To change a jacent or recumbent, to an eredl pofture. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, and throw her night¬ 
gown upon her. . Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To get up from reft. 

Never a wife leads a better life than {he does; do what 
file will ; go to bed when fhe lift ; rife when fhe lift, Shake]}. 

As wild aftes in the defert, go they forth to their work, 
rifing betimes for a prey. Job xxiv. 5, 

That is to live, 

To reft fecure, and not rife up to grieve. Daniel's Civ. V/ar. 

Thy manfion wants thee, Adam, rife. Milton. 

3. To get up from a fall. 

True in our fall, 

Falfe in our promis’d rifing. 

4. To fpring ; to grow up. 

They imagine 

For one forbidden tree a multitude, 

Now ris’n to work them farther woe. 

5. To gain elevation of rank or fortune. 

Some rife by fin, and fome by virtue fall. 

If they rife not with their fervice, they will makq their 
fervice fall with them. Bacon. 

To rife i’ th’ world. 

No wife man that’s honeft fhould expedl. Otway 

T hofe, that have been raifed by fome great minifler, trample 
upon the fteps by which they rife, to rival him. South. 

6. To fwell. 

If the bright fpot flay in his place, it is a rifing of the 
burning. Lev. xiii. %u 

7. To afeend ; to move upwards. 

The fap in old trees is not fo frank as to rife all to the 
boughs, but tireth by the way, and putteth out mofs. Bacon. 

If two plane polifh’d plates of a polifh’d lop’king-glals he 
laid together, fo that their tides be parallel, and at a very 
fmall diftance from one another, and then their lower- edges 
be dipped into water,the water wilhfe up between them. hew. 

8. To break out from below the horizon, as the fun. 

He maketh the fun to rife on the gvil and the good. Matt. v. 

The fun rofe upon him. Gen. xxxii. 3- f - 

He affirmeth, that Tunny is fat upon the rifing jA 
Pleiades, and departs upon Ardlurus. Brown’s Vulg. Errors- 

Whether the fun 

Rife on the earth, or earth rife on the fun. Mdton. 

9. To take beginning; to come into exiftence, or notice. 

10. To begin to adl. 

High winds began to rife. Mdton. 

With Vulcan’s rage the rifing winds confpire. 

And near our palace rolls the flood of fire. pry&M* 

11. To appear in view. 

The poet muft lay out all his ftrength, that his words may 
be glowing, and that every thing he delcribes may imnit dute,) 
prefent itfelf, and rife up to the reader s view. Add]# 1, 

12. To change a ftation ; to quit a fiege. ' . * 

He, rifing with fmall honour from Gunza, and fear 11^ 

the power of the chriftians, was gone. KWM* 

13. To be excited ; to be produced. 

Indeed you thank’d me; but a nobler gratitude ■ . 

Role in her foul ; for from that hour fhe lov’d me. Ot^o)- 
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A thought 
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rofe in me, which often perplexes men of con 

lures. Spfa*. N'.Sft- 
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- To break into military commotions; to make infurrectioiis. 
At our heels all hell fhould rife, 

With blackeft infurredtion. . Milton. 

Numidia’s fpacious kingdom lies 
Ready to rife at its young prince’s call. Addifon s Cato. 

No more lhall nation againfl: nation rife , 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes. Pope, 

j 5. To be roufed ; to be excited to adlion. 

Who will rife up for me againfl evil-doers ? or who will 
Hand up for me againfl. the workers of iniquity ? Pf xciv. 
Gather together, come againfl, and rife up to the battle. Jer. 
He fhall rife up at the voice of the bird, and all the 
daughters of mufick fhall be brought low. Eccl. xii. 4. 

lb. To make hoftile attack. 

If any man hate his neighbour, lie in wait, and rife up 
againfl him, and finite him mortally, and fleeth into one of 
thefe cities, the elders ofhis city fhall fetch him thence. Deut. 

17. To grow more or greater in any refpedl. 

A hideous gabble rifes loud 

Among the builders. Milton. 

'I he great duke rifes on them in his demands, and will 
not be fatisfied with lefs than a hundred thoufand crowns, and 
‘a folemn e'mbafly to beg pardon. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

18. To increale in price. 

Bullion is rifen to fix {hillings and five pence the ounce; 
i.e. that an ounce of uncoined filver will exchange for an 
ounce and a quarter of coined filver. Locke. 

19 To be improved. 

From fitch an untainted couple, we can hope to have our 
family rife to its ancient fplendour of face, air, countenance, 
and fhape. Tatler , 75. 

20. To elevate the ftile. 

Your author always will the bed advife, 

Fall when he falls, and when he rifes, rife. Rofcommon. 

21. To be revived from death. 

After I am rifen again, I will go before you. Mat. xxvi. 

The ftars of morn fhall fee him rife 
Out of his grave. Milton. 

22. To come by chance. 

As they ’gan his library to view, 

And antique regifters for to avife, 

There chanced to the prince’s hand to rife 

An ancient book. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

23. To be elevated in fituation. 

He bar’d an ancient oak of all her boughs ; 

Then on a rifing ground the trunk he plac’d, 

Which with the fpoils of his dead foe he grac’d. Dryden. 
A houfe we faw upon a rifing. Addifon. 

Afh, on banks or rifing grounds near rivers, will thrive 
exceedingly. Mortimer s Hufbandty. 

Rise, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The adl of rifing. 

2. The a 61 of mounting from the ground. 

In leaping with weights, the arms are firft caft backwards 
and then forwards, with fo much the greater force; for the 
hands go backward before they take their rife. Bacon. 

3. Eruption; afeent. 7 J 

Upon the Candle’s going out, there is a fudden rife of wa- 
tei j for the flame filling no more place, the air and water 

fuCCeed - _ . Bacon. 

Fhe hill fubmits itfelf 

In fmall defeents, which do its height beouile ; 

And fometimes mounts, but fo as billows play, 

Whofe rife not hinders, but makes fhort our way. Dryden. 

4* Btace that favours the a6l of mounting aloft. 

Rais’d fo high, from that convenient rife 
She took her flight, and quickly reach’d the fkies. Creech. 
Since the arguments againfl them rife from common re¬ 
ceived opinions, it happens, in controverfial difeourfes, as it 
does in the aflaulting of towns, where, if the ground be but 
firm, whereon the batteries are eredted, there is no farther 
inquiry of whom it is borrowed, fo it affords but a fit rife for 
the prefent purpofe. , 

5. Elevated place. 

Such a rife , as doth at once invite 
A pleafure, and a reverence from the fight. Denham 

6. Appearance of the fun in the Eaft. 

Phoebus ! flay ; 

T he world to which you fly fo fad, 

From us to them can pay your haile 
With no fuch objedl, and falute your rife 

With no fuch wonder, as De Mornay’s eyes. JValler 
. Encreafe in any refpedl. 

. Encreafe of price. 

Upon a breach with Spain, muft be confidered the prefent 
ftate of the king s treaiute, the rife or fall that may happen 
in his conftant revenue by a Spanifh war. I emple 

Ihe bifhops have had fhare in the gradual rife oflands. Sw. 

9. Beginning; original. 

It has its rife from the lazy admonitions of thofe who give 
rules, and propofe examples, without joining praftice with 
ftietr inftru6hons. Locke on Education. 
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His reputation quickly peopled it, and gave rife to the re- 
publick, which calls itfelf after his name. Addifon. 

10. Elevation; encreafe of found. 

In the ordinary rifes and falls of the voice, there fall out to 
be two beemoHs between the unifon and the diapafon. Bacon. 
Riser, n.f [froin rife.] One that rifes. 

The ifle iEsea, where the palace Hands 
Of th’ early rifer , with the roly hands, 

Adlive Aurora ; where fhe loves to dance, Ghapman. 

Risibility, n.f [from rifible.] The quality of laughing. 
How comes lownefs of ftile to be fo much the propriety of 
fatyr, that without it a poet can be no more a latyrifr, than 
without rifibility he can be a man. Dryden . 

Whatever the philofophers may talk of their rifibility , 
neighing is a more noble expreflion than laughing. Arbuih . 
RI'SIBLE. adj. [ rifible , Fr. rifibilis. Eat.] 

1. Having the faculty or power of laughing. 

We are in a merry world, laughing is our bufinefs ; as if 
becaufe it has been made the definition of man, that he is’ 
rifible , his manhood confided in nothing elfe. Gov. of Tongue. 

2. Ridiculous ; exciting laughter. 

Risk, n.f [rifqae, Fr. riefg , Spanifh.] Hazard ; danger ; 
chance of harm. 

Some run the rifk of an abfolute ruin for the gaining of a 
prefent fupply. L’EJlrange s Fables. 

When an infolent defpifer of difeipline, nurtured into con¬ 
tempt of all order by a long rifk of licence, fhall appear be¬ 
fore a church governor, feverity and refolution are that gover¬ 
nor’s virtues. South's Sermons . 

By allowing himfelf in what is innocent, he would run the 
rifk of being betrayed into what is not fo. After bury ♦ 

An innocent man ought not to run an equal rijk with a 
guilty one. Clarijfa. 

To Risk. v. a. [ rifquer , Fr.] To hazard ; to put to chance; 
to endanger. 

Who would hope new fame to raife. 

Or rifk his well eftablifhed praife. 

That, his high genius to approve, 

Had drawn a George or carv’d a Jove* Addifon . 

Ri'sker. n.f [from rifk. ] He who riflds. 

He thither came, t’ obferve and fmoak 
What courfes other rifkers took. Butler . 

Riss. the obfolete preterite of rife. 

Rifs not the confular men and left their places, 

So foon as thou fat’d down; and fled thy fide. Benj. Johnf 
RITE. n.f. [ vit , fr. mtus , Eat.J Solemn adl of religion ; 
external obfervance. 

The ceremonies, we have taken from fuch as were before 
us, are not things that belong to this or that fedl, but they 
are the ancient rites and cuftoms of the church. Hooker. 

It is by God confecrated into a facrament, a holy rite , a 
means of conveying to the worthy receiver the benefits of the 
body and blood of Chrift. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

When the prince her fun’ral rites had paid. 

He plow’d the Tyrrhene feas. Dryden. 

REtual. adj. [rhuel, Fr.] Solemnly ceremonious ; done ac¬ 
cording to fome religious imTilution. 

Inftant I bade the priefls prepare 
The ritual facrifice, and folemn pray’r. p rior 

If to tradition were added, certain conftant ritual and em¬ 
blematical obfervances, as the emblems were expreffive the 
memory of the thing recorded would remain. Forbes 

1 tual. n.f. [from the adj.] A book in which the rites and 
oolervances of religion are fet down. 

An heathen ritual could not inftrucl a man better than thefe 
cvcriil pieces oi antiquity in the particular ceremonies, that 
attended different fecrifices. Addifon'e Remarks on hah. 

RlETN' r fi [fr0 u f' W -J ° ne lkilied in the ritual. ' 
Rib AGE. n.f. [Trench j A bank ; a coaft. Not in uie 

Think 

You Hand upon the rivage, and behold 
A city on th’ inconftant billows dancino- • 

ttj 0 H ™y v - 

co”S' r ? f the fame thin S which —»er man 

Oh love ! thou fternly dofl thy pow’r maintain, 

And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign ; / 

yrants and thou all fellowfhip difdain. Drvden \ 

2. A competitour in love. ^>)aen. J 

She law her father was grown her adverfe nartv o n A 
her fortune fuch as fhe mulfavour her riZ ^ sff 
T ranee and Burgundy, ^ 

Great rivals in our younger daughter’s love. 

aP OU 1 Tf l k !? a S e in y° ur worth I view ; 

Ri'vai d rE V° V r m h ‘ m ’ efteem in y ou - 
claim'; emulous"" 1 ‘" S “ COm P etidol > i making 

,-p , ., J the means 

o hold a rival place with one of them, 

A mould be fortunate. va t, , *** 1 

Saakejp. Mentha it of Venice. 

£qual 


Sidney. 

Shakefp , 

Granville. 
the fame 
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R I V 

Equal in years, and rival in renown 
With Epaphus, the youthful Phaeton, 

Like honour claims. Dry dm . 

You bark to be employ’d, 

While Venus is by rival dogs enjoy’d. Dry den. 

To Ri'val. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ftand in competition with another ; to oppofe. 

Thofe, that have been raifed by the interelt of fome great 
minifter, trample upon the fteps by which they rife, to rival 
him in his greatnefs, and at length ftep into his place. South . 

2. To emulate ; to endeavour to equal or excel. 

Ambitious fool ! with horny hoofs to pafs 
O’er hollow arches of refounding brafs ; 

To rival thunder in its rapid courfe, 

And imitate inimitable force.. Dry den’s JEneis. 

To Ri'val. v. n. To be competitours. Out of ufe. 

Burgundy, 

We firft addrefs’d tow’rd you, who with this kino; 

H ave rival'd for our daughter. Shake J p. King Lear . 

Riva'lity. ) n. f. [rivalitas, Lat. from rival.] Competition; 
Rivalry. J emulation. 

It is the privilege of pofterity to fet matters right between 
thofe antagonifts, who, by their rivalry for greatnefs, divided 
a whole age. Addijon. 

Ri'valship. n. f [from rival.'] The ftate or character of a 
rival. 

To RIVE. v. a. part, riven, [pypc, broken Saxon ; rijven, 
Dutch ; riveri Fr. to drive.] To fplit; to cleave ; to divide 
by a blunt inftrument; to force in difruption. 

At his haughty helmet 
So hugely ftruck, that it the fteel did rive. 

And cleft his head. Fairy Queen, h. i. 

The varlet at his plaint was grieved fore, 

That his deep wounded heart in two did rive. Fa. Queen. 

Through riven clouds and molten firmament. 

The fierce three-forked engine making way. 

Both lofty towers and high eft trees hath rent. Fa. Qjieen. 
O Cicero ! 

I have fecn tcmpefts, when the fcolding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks ; but ne’er till now 
Did I go through a tempeft dropping fire. ShakeJp. 

As one he flood efcap’d from cruel fight. 

Sore toil’d, his riven arms to havock hewn. Milton. 

The neighbouring forefts, formerly fhaken and riven with 
the thunder-bolts of war, did envy the fweet peace of 
Druina. Howcl’s Vocal Forejl. 

Had I not been blind, I might have feen 


Yon riven oak, the faireft of the green. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 

Pope. 


Let it come , 

Let the fierce light’ning blaft, the thunder rive me. Rowe. 
To Rive. v. n. To be fplit; to be divided by violence. 

Freeftonemw, fplits, and breaks in any direction. IVoodw. 
To Rive, for derive or direct. 

Ten thoufand French have ta’en the facrament, 

To rive their dangerous artillery 

Upon no chriftian foul but Englifh Talbot. Shakefp. 

ToRivel. v. a. [gepipleo, Saxon, corrugated, rumpled.] To 
contract into wringles and corrugations. 

Then droop’d the fading flow’rs, their beauty fled, 

And clos’d their fickly eyes and hung the head, > 

And rivel'd up with heat, lay dying in their bed. Dryd. J 
And fince that plenteous autumn now is paft, 

Whofe grapes and peaches have indulg’d your tafte. 

Take in good part, from our poor poet’s board, 

Such rivel'd fruits as winter can afford. 

Alum ftipticks, with contracting pow’r. 

Shrink his thin effence like a rivel'd flow’r. 

RFven. part, of rive. 

River, n. f. {riviere, Fr. rivus, Lat.] Aland current 
water bigger than a brook. 

It is a moft beautiful country, being ftored throughout with 
many goodly rivers, replenifhed with all forts of fffh. Spenf. 

The ftrft "of thefe rivers has been celebrated by the Latin 
poets for the gentlenefs of its courfe, as the other for its ra¬ 
pidity. Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 

River-dragon, n.f. A crocodile. A name given by Milton 

to the king of Egypt. 

Thus with ten wounds 
The river-dragon tam’d at length, lubmits 
To let his fojourners depart. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

River-god. n.f. Tutelary deity of a river. 

His wig hung as ftrait as the hair of a river-god rifing from 
the water. Arbutlmot and Pope. 

River-horse, n.f. Hippopotamus. 

Rofe, 

As plants ambiguous between fea and land. 

The river-horje and fcaly crocodile. 

RFvet. n.f. [river, Fr. to break the point of 
drive.] A fattening pin clenched at both ends. 

The armourers accomplifhing the knights, 

With bufy hampers doling rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakefp . Flenry V. 


Milton. 


R O A 


Thy armour 

I’ll frufh, and unlock the rivets all, 

But I’ll be matter of it. Shake.p. Troilus and Creffil 

Though Valeria’s fair, and though fhe loves me too ’ 
’Gainft her my foul is arm’d on every part; 3 

Yet there are fecret rivets to my heart, 

Where Berenice’s charms have found the way, 

Subtile as lightnings. Dryden's Tyrannlck Love 

The verfe in falhion is, when numbers flow 
So fmooth and equal, that no fight can find 
The rivet, where the polifh’d piece was join’d. ZW r 
The rivets of thofe wings inclos’d 
Fit not each other. Dryden's Don Sebafi on 

'I his inftrument fhould move eafy upon the rivet. &h ar ' 
To Ri'vet. v. a. [from the noun.] 


rp. 


To fatten with rivets. 

This man 

If all our fire were out, would fetch down new, 

Out of the hand of Jove ; and rivet him 
To Caucalus, fhould he but frown. Benj. Johnfin. 

In rivetting , the pin you rivet in fhould ftand upright to the 
plate you rivet it upon ; for if it do not ftand upright, vou 


Moxi 


'xon. 


S’- 


fmei 



will be forced to fet it upright, after it is rivetted. 

2. To fatten ftrongly ; to make immoveable. 

You were to blame to part with 
A thing (tuck on with oaths upon your finger, 

And rivetted with faith unto your flefh. 

Why fhould I write this down, that’s rivetted. 

Screw’d to my mem’ry ? Shakefp , Cymbeline . 

What one party thought to rivet to a fettlednefs by the 
ftrength and influence of the Scots, that the other rejects. 

King Charles. 

Till fortune’s fruitlefs fpite had made it known, 

Her blows not fhoolc but rivetted his throne. Dryden, 
Thus hath God not only rivetted the notion of himfelf into 
our natures, but likewiie made the belief of his being necef- 
fary to the peace of our minds and happinefs of fociety. Till, 
If the eye fees thole things rivetted, which are loofe, where 
will you begin to leCtity the miftake. Lode. 

Where we ufe words of a loofe and wandering fignifica- 
tion, hence follows miftake and error, which thofe maxims, 
brought as proofs to eftablifh propoiltions, wherein the terms 
ftand for undetermined ideas, do by their authority confirm 
and rivet* * Locke, 

Rivet and nail me where I ftand, ye pow’rs. Congreve, 
They provoke him to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, ftooping from your liorfe, 
Rivet the panting lavage to the ground. Addijon'sCato. 

A frmilitude of nature and manners, in fuch a degree as 
we are capable of, mutt tie the holy knot, and rivet the 
fricndlhip between us. Atterbury, 

RFvulet. n.f. [ rivulus, Lat.] A fmall river; a brook; a 
ftreamlet. 

By fountain or by ftiady rivulet, 

He fought them. Milton. 

The veins, wdiere innumerable little rivulets have their 
confluence into the common channel of the blood. Bcnthy. 

I faw the rivulet of Salforata, formerly called Albula, and 
fmelt the ftench that arifes from its water, which Martial 
mentions. . Addijon s Remarks on Italy. 

RixdoYlar. n.f. A German coin, worth about four {hil¬ 
lings and fix-pence fterling. Did. 

Roach, n. f. [from rutilus, Lat. redhaired.] 

A roach is a fifh of no great reputation for his dainty tafte: 
his fpawn is accounted much better than any other part or 
him : he is accounted the water fheep, for his iimplicity and 
foolifhnefs ; and it is noted, that roaches recover ftrength, and 
grow in a fortnight after (pawning. IValtons Jigler, 

If a gudgeon meet a roach. 

He dare not venture to approach ; 

Yet ftill he leaps at flies, Swfi 

Road. n. f. [rack, Fr.] 
i. Large way ; path. 

Would you not think him a madman, who, whilft ! ie 
might eafily ride on the beaten road way, fhould trouble him- 
felf with breaking up of gaps ? Suckling 

To God’s eternal houfe diredl the way, 

A broad and ample road. Milton. 

To be indifferent whether we embrace falfehood or truth, 
is the great road to error. ^ e ‘ 

Could ftupid atoms, with impetuous fpeed, 

By cliff’rent toads and adverfe ways proceed, 

That here they might rencounter, here unite. 

There is but one road by which to climb up. 

[Rack, Fr.] Ground where (hips may anchor. 

I fhould be ftill 

Peering in maps for ports and roads ; 

And every objedf that might make me fear , 

Misfortune to my ventures. Shakefp. March, of Fenia- 
About the ifland are many roads, but only one harbour. 

Sandy!s Journey• 

Inrode; 


Blacbnore- 
Jclclijon. 




samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languag 


R O A 


ROB 


. o. Inrode; incurfion. 

3 The Volfcians ftand 

Ready, when time fliall prompt them, t« make road 
Upon’s again. ShakeJp. Coriolanus. 

Cafon was defirous of the fpoil, for that he was, by the 
former road into that country, become famous and rich. 

Knolles's Hi/lory of the Turks. 
The king of Scotland, feeing none came into Perkin, 
turned his enterprize into a road, and wafted Northumber¬ 
land with fire and fword. Bacons Henry VII. 

4. Journey. The word feems, in this fenfe at leaft, to be de- 
rived from rode, the preterite of ride: as we fay, a fort ride ; 
an eafy ride. 

With eafy roads he came to Leicefter, 

And lodg’d in the abbey. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

He from the Eaft his flaming road begins. Milton. 

To ROAM. v. n. [ romigare, Italian. See Room.] To wan¬ 
der without any certain purpofe ; to ramble ; to rove ; to play 
the vagrant. 

Five fummers have I (pent in fartheft Greece, 

Roaming clean through the bounds of Afia. Shakefp. 

Daphne roaming through a thorny wood. Shakefp. 

The lonely fox roa?ns far abroad, 

O11 fecret rapin bent, and midnight fraud. Prior. 

What were unenlighten’d man, 

A favage roaming through the woods, and wild 
In queft of prey. Thonfon's Summer . 

To Roam. v. a. To range; to wander over. 

Now fowls in their clay nefts were couch’d, 

And now wild beafts came forth the woods to roam. 

Milton. 

Roa'mer. n.f. [from roam!\ A rover; a rambler; a wan¬ 
derer. 

Roan. adj. [rouen, Fr.] 

Roan horfe is a horfe of a bay, forrel, or black colour, 
with grey or white fpots interfperfed very thick. Farr. Di£l^ 
To Roar. v. n. [papan, Saxon.] 

1. To cry as a lion or other wild beaft. 

Roaring bulls he would him make to tame, Spenfer. 
Warwick and Montague, 

That in their chains fetter’d the kingly lion. 

And made the foreft tremble when they roar'd. Shakefp . 

Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? ShakeJp . 

The young lions roared upon him and yelled. Jer. ii. 15. 

The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore, ") 
They caff the found to Libya’s defart Ihore ; V 

The Libyan lions hear, and hearing roar . Dryden. 3 

2. To cry in diftrefs. 

At his nurfe’s tears 

He whin’d and roar'd away your victory, 

That pages blufh’d at him. Shakefp. Coriolanus : 

Sole on the barren fands the fufF’ring chief 
Roar'd out for anguifti, and indulg’d his grief. Dryden. 

3. To found as the wind or fea. 

South, Eaft, and Weft, with mix’d confufton roar , 

And rowl the foaming billows to the Ihore. Dryden . 

Loud as the wolves on Orcas’ ftormy fteep. 

Howl to the roaring of the northern deep. Poke 

4. To make a loud noife. F P 

The brazen throat of war had ceas’d to roar . Milton . 
Confider what fatigues I’ve known. 

How oft I crofs’d where carts and coaches roar'd . Gay. 

Roar, n.f [from the verb.] * 

1. The cry of the lion or other beaft. 

2. An outcry of diftrefs. 

3. A clamour of merriment. 

jrsir r r sibes no v yom s amb ° is ? ro ngs ? 

I"”™ of that were wont to fet the table 

The found of the wind or fea. Bmbt ' 

5. Any loud noife. 

Deep throated engines belch’d, whofe roar 

Imbowcl d with outrageous noife the air. Milton 

Oft on a plat of rifing ground, mutton. 

I hear the far-off curfew found. 

Over fomq wide-water’d {hoar,* 

Swinging flow with fullen roar. nmn 

When cannons did diffufc Milton . 

Preventing polls, the terror, and the news : 

Our neighbour princes trembled at their roar. Waller 
1 he waters, hft’n.ng to the trumpet’s roar. 

Obey the iummons, and forfake the ihore n j 

Roa ry. adj. [better rory ; rores, Lat.l Dewy. Dr y den ' 
On Lebanon his foot he fet, ' * 

And (hook his wings with roary May dews wet 
To Roast, v. a. [rojlir, rotir, Fr. roJlcJoTAk 
Saxon, roafted ; from rajlrum, Lat a -rate to r^ T ’ 
in its original fenfe, to broil on a gridifon 1 ’ A 

H./iT’ ft turmn g * round before the fire 

Z°°jnng and boiling are below the dignity of" fofjsM' 

Swift's Directions to the Cook. 


2 . To impart dry heat to flefh. 

Here elements have loft their ules. 


** Vi - M 

Air ripens not, nor earth produces ; 

Fire will not roafl , nor water boil. Swift's Mifcellanies . 

3. To drefs at the fire without water. 

In eggs boiled and roajled , there is fcarce difference to be 

difeerned. Bacon's Natural Hijlory 0 

4. To heat any thing violently. 

Roajled in wrath and fire. 

He thus o’erfized with coagulate gore. 

Old Priam feeks. Shakefpeare • 

Roast, for roajled; 

He loft his roajl beef ftomach, not being able to touch a 
firloin. Addijon s Spectator, N 9 517. 

And if Dan Congreve judges right, 

Roajl beef and ale make Britons fight. Prior . 

It warns the cook-maid, not to burn 
The roajl meat, which it cannot turn. Swift's MifceL 
To rule the Roast. To govern; to manage ; to preftde. It 
was perhaps originally roijl , which fignified a tumult, to 
dire£t the populace. 

The new-made duke, that rules the roajl. Shakefp . 

Where champions ruleth the rojl , 

There daili® diforder is moft. TuJJer's Hufhandry . 

Alma ftap-dalh, is all again 
In ev’ry finew, nerve, and vein ; 

Runs here and there, like Hamlet’s ghoft. 

While every where fhe rules the roajl. Prior • 

Rob. n.f. [I believe Arabick.] Infpiftated juices. 

The infufion, being evaporated to a thicker confidence, 
pafteth into a jelly, rob, extract, which contain all the virtues 
of the infufton. A < buthnot on Aliments. 

To ROB. v. a. [rober , old Fr. robbare, Italian.] 

1. To deprive of any thing by unlawful force, or by fecret 
theft; to plunder. To b 0 robbed, according to the prefent 
ufe of the word, is to be injured by theft fecret or violent ; 
to rob, is to take away by unlawful violence ; and to Jleal , is 
to take away privately. 

Is’t not enough to break into my garden. 

And, like a thief, to come to fob my grounds. 

But thou wilt brave me with thefe fawey terms ? Shakefp . 
Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing of God’s 
juftice from reaping that glory in our calamities, which we 
robbed him of in our profperity. King Charles . 

I have not here defigned to rob him of any part of that 
commendation, which he has fo juftly acquired from the 
Whole author, whofe fragments only fall to my portion. Dry . 
The water nymphs lament their empty urns, 

Bceotia, robb'd of filver Dirce, mourns. Addijon . 

2. To fet free ; to deprive of fomething bad. Ironical. 

Our houfe is hell, and thou, a merry devil, 

Did’ft rob it of fome tafte of tedioufnefs. Shaken 

3. To take away unlawfully. jP ' 

Better be difdained of all, than falhion a carriage to rob 
love from any SfcfcA. 

1 rocure, that the nourilhment may not be robbed and 
drawn away Bacon’s Natural Ht/lory, 

Nor will I take from any man his due ; 

But thus afliiming all, he robs from you. Dryden . 

Oh double facrilege on things divine, 

To rob the relick, and deface the ihrine’! Driden 

Ro'bber. n f [from rob.] A thief; one that robs by force," 
or lteals by fecret means ; a plunderer. 

w Ti hde ^ airS ’ Y hlch thou doft ravifll from my chin. 

Will quicken and accufe thee ; I’m your hoft; 

With robbers hands, my hofpitable favour 

You fhould not ruffle thus. Shakefp. Kin* Lear 

Barabbas was a robber. JF n~ <v > 

. Had’ft thou not committed 
Notorious murder on thofe thirty men 
At Afcalon ; then, like a robber, ftrip’d’ft them 
Of their robes AA/Wr A.onlfles 

The robber muft run, ride, and ufe all the defperate ways' 
of efcape ; and probably, after ail, his fin betrays him to the 
goal, and from thence advances him to the gibbet. South 
d Prometheus did afpire. 

And ftole from heav’n the feeds of fire ; 

A train of ills, a ghaftly crew, 

7 he robbers blazing track purfue. D, yden's Harare 

[ roberie ' oltl Fr. from rob.] Theft perpe¬ 
trated by force or with privacy. 

txt-l ^ eves for their robbery have authority 

j “x s, -‘* f- -»■* 

Jssttssa “ l£l “ l - 


Through tatter’d cloaths fmall vices do amiear • 

t/T S— ^de ail. Z car. 
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ROC 


My Nan {hall be the queen of all fairies. 

Finely attir’d in a robe of white. ‘ Shakefp. 

The lad: good king, whom willing Rome obey’d, 

Was the poor offspring of a captive maid ; 

Yet he thofe robes of empire juftly bore, 

Which Romulus, our facred founder, wore. Dryden. 

How by the fined art the native robe 
To weave. Thomfori s Autumn. 

To Robe. v. a. [from the noun.] To drefs pompoufly; to 
hived. 

What chridian foldier will not be touched with a religious 
emulation, to fee an order of Jefus dofuch fervice for enlarg¬ 
ing the chridian borders; and an order of St. George only to 
robe) and fead, and perform rites and obfervances. Bacon. 

' There in long robes the royal magi dand ; 

The fage Chaldaeans rob'd in white appear’d. 

And Brachmans. Pope's Temple 'of Fame. 

Robed in loofe array {he came to bathe. Thomfon. 

RoTnur. n.f. An herb. Ainf. 

Robe'rsman. \n.f In the old datutes, a fort of bold and 
Robf/rtsman. ) dout robbers or night thieves, faid toTje'fo 
called from Robinhood, a famous robber. 

RoTin. 7 n. f. [rubecula , Lat.] A bird fo named 

Robin-Rf.d-ereast. ) from his red bread. 

Up a grove did fpring, green as in May, 

When April had been moid ; upon whofe bulhes 
The pretty robins , nightingales, and thrufhes 
Warbled their notes. Suckling , 

The robin-rcd-brcafl , till of late had red. 

And children facrcd held a martin’s ned. 


Robo / reous. adj. [ robur , Lat.] Made of oak. 
ROBU'ST. 


Pope. 
Diet. 


POBU'STIOUS. \ ad i' t r ° b “/ lus > Lat - "£«/?*, Fr.] 

1. Strong; finewy; vigorous; forceful. 

Thefe redundant locks, 

Robujlious to no purpofe, cludringdown, 

Vain monument of drength. Miltcn’s Agonijles. 

2. Boiderous ; violent; unwieldy. 

The men fympathize with the maftiffs, in robujlious and 
rough corning on. Shakefp. Henry V. 

It offends me to hear a robujlious periwig-pated fellow tear 
a paffion to tatters, to very rags, to fplit the ears of the 
groundlings. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

While! was managing this young robujlious fellow, that 
old {park, who was nothing but Ikin and bone, flipt through 
my fingers. Dryden s Don Sebajhan • 

Romp-loving mifs 

Is haul’d about in gallantry robijl. Thomfon’s Autumn, 

3. Requiring drength. 

The tendernefs of a fprain remains a good while after, and 
leaves a lading caution in the man, not to put the part quickly 
again to any robijl employment. . Locke. 

4. Robujlious is now only ufed in low language, and in a fenfe 
of contempt. 

Robustness, n.f [from robijl.] Strength; vigour. 

Beef may confer a robujlncfs on my fon s limbs, but will 
hebetate his intelleduals. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Rocambole .n.f See Garlick. 

Rocambole is a fort of wild garlick, otherwife called Spanidi 
garlick ; the feed is about the bignefs of ordinary peafe. Mart. 

Garlick, rocambole , and onions abound with a pungent vo¬ 
latile fait. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Roche-alum, n.f [ roche , Fr. a rock.] A purer kind of 
alum. 

Roche-alum is alfo good. Mortimer's Hufbandry . 

Ro'chet. n.f [rochet, Fr. rochetum , from roccus , low Lat. a 
coat.] 

1. A furplice ; the white upper garment of the pried officiating. 

What zealous phrenzy did the fenate feize, 

That tare the rotchet to fuch rags as thefe ? Cleav eland. 

2. [ Rubellio , Lat.] A fifh. Ainf. 

ROCK. n.f. [roc, roche, Fr. rocca, Italian.] 

1. A vad mafs of done. 

The fpi’ittirig rocks cow’r’d in the finking fands, 

And would no^adi me with their ragged iides. Shakefp. 

There be rock herbs; but thofe are where there is fome 
mou ] ( l Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Diddling fome of the tinned liquor, all that came over 
was as limpid and colourlefs as rock watei, and the liquour 
remaining in the veffel deeply ceruleous. Boyle. 

Thefe leffer rocks , or great bulky dones, are they not ma- 
nifed fragments ? " Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Of amber a nodule, inveded with a coat, called rock 
amber. Woodward on Fojfils. 

Pigeons or doves are of feveral forts; as wood pigeons and 
rock pigeons. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

Ye darkfome pines, that o’er yen rocks reclin’d. 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. Pope. 

2. Protection ; defence. A fcriptural fenfe. 

Though the reeds of Egypt break under the hand of him 
that leans on them, yet the rock of Ifrael will be an ever- 
Ming flay. King Charles. 


Vi 

and 


3. [Rock, Datfifli ; rocca, Italian ; rucca, Spanidi; ftfafaL 
Dutch.] A didaff held in the hand, from which the wool 

\ was fpun by twirling a bail below. 

A learned and a manly foul 
I purpos’d her; that fliould with even powers. 

The rock, the fpindle, and the fheers, controul 
Of dediny, and fpin her own free hours. Benj. Johnfon 
On the rock a fcanty mealure place J 4 

Of vital flax, and turn’d the wheel apace. Dryden 

To Rock. v. a. [ roequer , Fr.] 

1. To fhake ; to move backwards and forwards. 

If, by a quicker rocking of the engine, the fmoke were 
more fwiftly fliaken, it would, like water, vibrate to and 

rro ’ . . , Boyle, 

The wind was laid ; the whifp’ring found 

Was dumb ; a rifing earthquake rock’d the ground. 

Dryden. 

A living tortoife, being turned upon its back, could help 
itfelf only by its neck and head, by pufliing againft the ground 
to rock itfelf as in a cradle, to find out the fide towards which 
the inequality of the ground might more eafily permit to roll 

' its (hell. Ray on the Creation. 

2. To move the cradle, in order to procure deep. 

Come, take hand with me, 

And rock, the ground whereon thefe fleepers be. Shakefp, 
Leaning her head upon my bread, 

My panting heart rock'd her afleep. Suckling. 

My bloody refolutions, 

Like fick and froward children. 

Were rock’d afleep by reafon. Denham, 

While his fecret foul on Flanders preys. 

He rocks the cradle of the babe of Spain. Dryden. 

High in his hall, rock'd in a chair of date, 

The king with his tempeduous council fate. Dryden. 

3. To lull; to quiet. 

Sleep rock thy brain, 

And never come mifchance between us twain ! 

To Rock. v. n. To be violently agitated; to reel to 
fro. 

The rocking town 

Supplants their footdeps; to and fro they reel 
Alton idl’d. Philips , 

I like this rocking of the battlements. Young's Revenge . 

Rock-doe. n.f A fpecies of deer. 

The rock-doe breeds chiefly upon the Alps : a creature of 
admirable fwiftnefs; and may probably be that mentioned in 
the book of Job : her horns grow fometimes fo far backward, 
as to reach over her buttocks. Grew's Mufaum. 

Rock-ruby. n. f. A name given improperly by lapidaries and 
jewellers to the garnet, when it is of a very ftrong, but not 
deep red, and has a fair cad of the blue. Hill on Fpjfils. 
Rock-ruby is of a deep red, and the harded of all the kinds. 

Woodward on Fojfih, 

Rock-salt. n.f. Mineral fait. 

Two pieces of tranlparent rock-falt ; one white, the other 
red. Woodward on Fojph. 

Ro'cker. n.f [from rock.] One who rocks the cradle. 

His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept. 

Was weary, and without a rocker flept. Dryden. 

Ro'cket. n. f. [roccheito, Italian.] An artificial firework, 
being a cylindrical cafe of paper filled with nitre, charcoal, 
and fulphur, and which mounts in the air to a confiderable 
height, and there burds. 

Every rocket ended in a condellatien, drowing the air with 
a fhower of filver fpangles. Addifon. 

When bonefires blaze, your vagrant works {hall rife 
In rockets, till they reach the wond’ring fkies. Garth. 

Ro'cket. n.f A plant. 

The flower of the rocket confifls of four leaves expanded 
in form of a crofs ; the pointal becomes a pod, divided into 
two cells by an intermediate partition, to which the valves 
adhere on both Tides : thefe cells are full of roundifh feeds; 
to which may be added, the whole plant hath a peculiar fetid 
fmell. Mdhr- 

Rocket is one of the fallet furniture. Mo- timer s Flufbandry. 

Ro'ckless. adj. [from rock.'] Being without rocks. 

A cryflal brook 

Is weedlefs all above, and rocklefs all below. Dryden. 

Ro'ckrose. n.f. [rock and rofe.] A plant. 

Ro'ckwork. n.f. [rock and work.] Stones fixed in mortar, 
in imitation of the afperities of rocks. 

The garden is fenced on the lower end, by 
mound of rochwork. 

Ro'cky. adj. [from rock. ] 

I. Full of rocks. 

Val de Compare prefenteth her rocky mountains. 

Make the bold prince 

Through the cold North and rocky regions run. 

The vallies he reftrains 
With rocky mountains. 

Nature lodges her treafures in rocky ground. 
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a natural 

Addifn. 


SandyS'. 

Wader* 

Dryden. 

Locke. 
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2. Refembling a rock. 

Such deftru&ion to withftand, he oppos d the rocky orb 
Of tenfold adamant, his ample fhield. Milton. 

3. Hard ; ffony; obdurate. 

I, like a poor bark, of fails and tackling reft, 

Rufii all to pieces on thy rocky bofom. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Rod. n. /. [roede, Dutch.] 

1. A long twig. 

Some chufe a hazel rod of the fame year s lhoot, and this 
they bind on to another ftraight flick of any wood, and walk¬ 
ing foftly over thofe places, where they fiiiped! the bowels of 
the earth to be enriched with metals, the wand will, by bow¬ 
ing towards it, difeover it. Boyle. 

2. A kind of feepter. 

Sh* had all the royal makings of a queen; 

As holy oil, Edward confeffor’s crovvn, 

The rod and bird of peace. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

3. Any thing long and flender. 

The paft’ral reed of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Milton. 

Let the fifherman 

Increafe his tackle, and his rod retie. Gay. 

Hafte, ye Cyclops, with your forked rods. 

This rebel love braves all the gods. 

And every hour by love is made. 

Some heaven-defying Encelade. Granville. 

4. An inflrument for meafuring. 

Decempeda was a meafuring rod for taking the dimenfions 
of buildings, and fignified the fame tiling as pertica, taken as 
a meafure of length. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

5. An inflrument of correction, made of twigs tied together. 

If he be but once fo taken idly roguing, he may punifli him 
with flocks ; but if he be found again fo loitering, he may 
fcourge him with whips or rods. Spenfer on Ireland. 

I am whipt and fcourg’d with rods. 

Nettled, and flung with pifmires, when I hear 
Of Bolingbroke. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

In this condition the rod of God hath a voice to be heard, 
and he, whofe office it is, ought now to expound to the Tick 
man the particular meaning of the voice. Hammond. 

Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chaftifements ; 
that thy rod, as well as thy ftaff, may comfort us. K. Charles. 

They trembling learn to throw the fatal dart. 

And under rods of rough centurions fmart. Dryden. 

As foon as that fentencc is executed, thefe rods, thefe in- 
ftruments of divine difpleafure, are thrown into the fire. Ait. 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

An honeft man’s the nobleft work of God. Pope . 

Rode. pret. of ride. 

He in paternal glory rode. Milton. 

Rodomontade, n.f. [from a boaflful boiflerous hero of 
Ariofto, called Rodcmonte ; rodomontade , Fr.] An empty noify 
blufter or boaft ; a rant. 

He only ferves to be fport for bis company; for in thefe 
gamefome days men will give him hints, which may put him 
upon his rodomontades. Government of the Tongue. 

7 he libertines of painting have no other model but a rodo¬ 
montade genius, and very irregular, which violently hurries 
them away. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Fie talks extravagantly in his paffion, but if I would'quote 
a hundred paflages in Ben Johnfon’s Cethegus, I could {hew 
that the rodomontades of Almanzor are neither fo irrational 
nor impoffible, for Cethegus threatens to deftroy nature. Dry. 

j. o Kodomonta de. v, n. [from the noun.] To brag thra- 
fonically ; to boaft like Rodomonte. 

Roe. n.f. [pa, pa-beop, Saxon.] 

1. A fpecies of deer. 

Fie would him make 

4 he roc bucks in flight to overtake. Fairy Quern. 

" I hey were as fwift as the roes upon the mountains. 1 Chr. 
rocuie me a I roglodyte footman, who can catch a roe at 

his full ipeed > Arbuthnot and Pete. 

2 . 1 he female of the hart. r 

Thy greyhounds are fleeter than the roe . Shake ft 

Run like a roe or hart upon * 

The lofty hills of Bitheron. Sandys’s Parathrafe. 

J\ i> r. n.f. [properly roan or rone ; rann, Danifh : Ger¬ 

man.] 7 he eggs of fifh. 

Here comes Romeo 
\Vithout his roe, like a dried herrino-. 

RogaYion. n.J\ [ rogation , Fr. from ri 
lupplication. 

He perfecleth the rogations or litanies before in ufe, and ad- 
deth unto them that which the prefent neceffity required. Hook. 
ouppheattons, with this folemnity for appeafine: of God’s 

wrath, were of the Greek church termed litanies, and ro- 
gations of the Latin. o- , 

Rogation-week. n.f. The week immediately preceedC 

,i hitfunday ; thus called from three falls obferved therein’ 

Ae Monday, Tuefday, and Wednefday, called rogation 

ays, ccaule of the extraordinary prayers and proceflions 

then made for the fruits of the earth, or as a preparation for 
the devotion of holy Thurfday. pieparatiorHor 


Shakefp. 
Kogo, Lat.] Litany; 


R O I 

ROGUE, n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. A wandering beggar; a vagrant; a vagabond. 

For fear left we, like rogues, fhould be reputed. 

And for ear-marked beafts abroad be bruited. Hubberd. 
The fheriff and the marfhal may do the more good, and 
more terrify the idle rogue. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The feum of people and wicked condemned men fpoileth 
the plantation; for they will ever live like rogues, and not 
fall to work, but be lazy and do mifehief. Bacon’s Effays . 

The troops are all fcattered, and the commanders very 
poor rogues. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well . 

2. A knave ; a difhoneft fellow ; a villain ; a thief. 

Thou kill’ft me like a rogue and a villain. Shakefp . 

A rogue upon the highway may have as ftrong an arm, and 
take oft' a man’s head as cleverly as the executioner; but 
then there is a vaft difparity, when one adlion is murther, 
and the other juftice. South. 

. If he call rogue and rafeal from the garret. 

He means you no more mifehief than a parrot. Dryden. 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wife. 

And ev’n the beft, by fits, what they defpife. Pope . 

3. A name of flight tendernefs and endearment. 

Oh, what a rogue and pleafant flave am I \ Shakefp. 
I never knew a woman love man fo. 

—Alas, poor rogue, I think indeed ftie loves. Shakefp : 

4. A wag. 

To Rogue, v.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To wander ; to play the vagabond. 

If he be but once lb taken idly roguing, he may punifh him 
with the flocks. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He rogued away at laft, and was loft. Carew. 

2. To play knavilh tricks. 

Ro'guery. n. f [from rogue.] 

1. The life of a vagabond. 

To live in one land is captivity. 

To.run all countries a wild roguery. Donne. 

2. Knavifh tricks. 

They 1 will afterwards hardly be drawn to their wonted 
lewd life in thievery and roguery. Spenfer on Ireland. 

You rogue, here’s lime in this fack too; there is nothing 
but roguery to be found in villainous man. Shakefp. 

Like the devil did tempt and fway .’em 
To rogueries, and then betray’em. Hudibras, p.\. 

The kid fmelt out the roguery . L’Ejlrange’s Fables % 

’Tis no fcandal grown. 

For debt and roguery to quit the town. Drydctu 

The roguery of alchymy, 

And we, the bubbled fools. 

Spend all our prefent flock in hopes of golden rules. Swift . 

3. Waggery; arch tricks. 

Rogueship. n.f. [from rogue.] The qualities or perfonage 
of a rogue. 

Say, in what nafty cellar under ground,- 
Or what church porch, your roguefnp maybe found ? Dry, 
Ro'guish. adj. [from rogue.] 

1. Vagrant; vagabond. 

7 hough the perfons, by whom it is ufed, be of better note 
than the former roguifo fort; yet the fault is no lefs worthy of 
a marfhal. Stenfer 

2. Knavilh ; fraudulent. 

He gets a thoufand thumps and kicks, 

„ Yet , cannot leave his 'neks. Swift’s Mifcdlanies. 

3. VVaggifh; wanton; flightly mifchievous. 

The moft bewitching leer with her eyes, the moft roguifh 
caft ; her cheeks are dimpled when Ihe fmiles, and her fmiles 
would tempt an hermit. Dryden"s Spanifh Fryar. 

. 1 P leafed t0 fee m y tenants pafs away a whole evening 
in playing their innocent tricks ; our friend Wimble is as 
merry as any of them, and {hews a thoufand roguifh tricks on 
theffi occasions Addifon’s Spectator, N Q 269. 

limothy ufed to be playing roguifh tricks ; when his mi- 
itrels s back was turned, he would loll out his tongue. Arb. 

^ wantonly Y * ^ 10m 70gu ^'^ Llke a ro g ue j knavifhly ; 

Ro^guish ness, n.f [from roguif.] The qualities of a rogue. 

Koguy. adj. [from rogue .] Knavifh ; wanton. A bad 

word. 

A fhepherd s boy had gotten a roguy trick of crying a wolf, 
and fooling the country with falfe alarms. L’E/lran? e 

I o Roust. i v .n. [of this word the moft probable eiv- 

^ m^n] STER * ^ m ° logy is fr ° m r ^ eVi Iflandick 5 a violent 

To behave turbulently ; to aft at diferetion ; to be at free 
quaiter; to blufter. 

I have a roijling challenge fent amonaft 
* he dull and factious nobles of the Greeks 
Will ftrike amazement to their drowly fpirits. Shakeft. 

Among a crew of raff ring fellows. 

He d fit whole ev’nings at the alehoufe. Swift 

bnF| R ’l °YfZr- n "• f’ C fr °‘ n the verb.] A turbulent! 
brutal, lawlefs, bluflenrrg fellow. 

To ROLL, 
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R O L 

To ROLL. v. a. [ rouler, Fr. rollen, Dutch; from rotulo, of 
roto, Lat.] 

1. To move any thing by volutation, or fucceffive application 
of the different parts of the furface, to the ground. 

Who fhall roll us away the ftone from the door of the fe- 
pulchre ? Mark xvii. 3. 

2. To move any thing round upon its axis. 

Heav’n fhone and roll'd her motions. Milton. 

3. To move in a circle. 

To drels, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye„ Milton. 

4. To produce a periodical revolution. 

5. To wrap round upon itfelf. 

0. To enwrap ; to involve in bandage. 

By this rolling , parts are kept from joining together. Wifem. 

7. To form by rolling into round maffes. 

Grind red-lead, or any other colour with ftrongwort, and 
fo roll them up into long rolls like pencils. Peacham . 

The pin ought to be as thick as a rolling pin. Wifeman. 

8. To pour in a ftream or waves. 

A fmall Euphrates through the piece is roll'd, 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope . 

To Roll. v. n. 

j. To be moved by the fucceflive application of all parts of the 
furface to the ground. 

Our nation is too great to be ruined by any but itfelf; and 
if the number and weight of it roll one way upon the greateft 
changes that can happen, yet England will be fafe. Temple. 
Reports, , like fnow-balls, gather ftill the farther they roll. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Fire muff rend the fky, 

And wheel on th’ earth, devouring where it rolls. Milton. 

A tortoife, by pufhing againft the ground only with its 
neck and head, rocks itfelf as in a cradle, to find out the fide 
towards which the inequality of the ground might more eafily 
permit it to roll its fhell. Ray on the Creation. 

2. To run on wheels. 

He next effays to walk, but downward prefs’d. 

On four feet imitates his brother beaft ; 

By flow degrees he gathers from the ground 

His legs, and to the rolling chair is bound. Dryden. 

3. To perform a periodical revolution. 

Thus the year rolls within itfelf again. Dryden. 

When thirty rolling years have run their race. Dryden % 

4. To move with appearance of circular direction. 

Thou, light, 

Revifit’ft not thefe eyes, which roll in vain. 

To find the piercing ray, and find no dawn.’ Miltoru 
A boar is chaf'd, his noftrils flames expire. 

And his red eye-balls roll with living fire. Dryden . 

5. To float in rough water. 

Twice ten tempeftuous nights I roll'd , refign’d 
To roaring billows and the warring wind. Pope. 

6. To move as waves or volumes of water. 

Wave rolling after wave in torrent rapture. Milton. 

Till the huge furge roll'd off, then backward fweep 
The refluent tides, and plunge into the deep. Pope. 

Tempt icy Teas, where fcarce the waters roll. Pope. 
Storms beat, and rolls the main; 

Oh beat thofe ftorms, and roll the Teas in vain. Pope. 

7. To fluctuate ; to move tumultuoufly. 

Here tell me, if thoudar’ft, my confcious foul, 

What different forrows did within thee roll.. Prior. 

The thoughts, which roll within my ravifh’d breaft, 

To me, no leer, th’ infpiring gods fuggeft. Pope . 

In her fad breaft the prince’s fortunes roll , 

And hopb and doubt alternate feize her foul. Pope . 

8. To revolve on its axis. 

He fafhion’d thofe harmonious orbs, that roll 
In reftlefs gyres about the Artick pole. Sandys's Paraph . 

9. To be moved tumultuoufly. 

Down they fell 

By thoufands, angel on archangel roll'd. Milton . 

Roll. «./. [from the verb.] 

1. The a<ft of rollings the ftate of being rolled. 

2. The thing rolling. 

Liftening fenates hang upon thy tongue. 

Devolving through the maze of eloquence 
A roll of periods, Tweeter than her fong. Thomfon . 

3. [ Rouleau , Fr.] Mafs made round. 

Large rolls of fat about his fhoulders clung. 

And from his neck the double dewlap hung. Addifon. 
To keep ants from trees, encompafs the ftem four fingers 
breadth with a circle or roll of wool newly plucked. Mart. 

4. Writing rolled upon itfelf. 

His chamber all was hanged about with rolls 
And old records, from antient times deriv’d. Fa. ghieen. 

5. A round body rolled along. 

Where land is clotty, and a fhower of rain comes that 
foaks through, ufe a roll to break the clots. Mortimer. 

6. [Rotulus, Lat.] Publick writing. 

Cromwell is made mafter 

O’ th’ rolls and the king’s fecretary. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
Darius made a decree, and fearch was made in the houfe 
of the rolls, where the treafures were laid up. Ezra vi. 1. 


ROM 

The rolls of parliament, the entry of the petitions ar,~ 
fwers, and tranfadfions in parliament are extant. ft}] 

7. A regifter ; a catalogue. 

Beafts only cannot difeern beauty ; and let them be in the 
roll of beafts, that do not honour it. ^ 

The roll and lift of that army doth remain. Davies 

Of that Ihort roll of friends writ in my heart, 

There’s none, that fometimes greet us not. ft m( 

Thefe figns have mark’d me extraordinary. 

And all the courfes of my life do fhew, 

I am not in the roll of common men. Shakefp. Henry IV 
’Tis a mathematical demonftration, that thele twenty-four 
letters admit of fo many changes in their order, and make f uc h 
along roll of differently ranged alphabets, not two of which are 
alike; that they could not all be exhaufted, though a million 
millions of writers fhould each write above a thoufand alpha¬ 
bets a-day, for the fpace of a million millions of years. Bcntl. 

8. Chronicle. 

Pleafe thy pride, and fearch the herald’s roll, 

Where thou lhalt find thy famous pedigree. Dryden. 

Bufy angels fpread 

The lafting roll, recording what we faid. p r if 

The eye of time beholds no name 
So bleft as thine, in all the rolls of fame. p 0 p e% 

9. Warrant. Not in ufe. 

We have, with fpecial roll, 

Elected him our abfence to fupply. Shakefp. Meaf. for Mcaf. 

10. [Role, Fr.] Part; office. Not in ufe. 

In human fociety, every man has his roll and ftation af- 
figned him. L'Efmigt, 

Ro'ller. n. f [rouleau, Fr. from roll.] 

1. Any thing turning on its own axis, as a heavy ftone to level 
walks. 

When a man tumbles a roller down a hill, the man is the 
violent enforcer of the firft motion ; but when it is once 
tumbling, the property of the thing itfelf continues it. Ham. 

The long {lender worms, that breed between the fkin and 
flelh in the ifle of Ormuz and in India, are generally twilled 
out upon fticks or rollers. Ray on the Creation. 

They make the ftring of the pole horizontal towards the 
lathe, conveying and guiding the ftring from the pole to the 
work, by throwing it over a roller. Moxon's Mech. Extr. 
Lady Charlotte, like a ftroller. 

Sits mounted on the garden roller. Swift's Mifcdknm, 

2. Bandage ; fillet. 

Fatten not your roller by tying a knot, left you hurt your 
patient. TVtfeman's Surgery. 

Bandage being chiefly to maintain the due fituation of a 
dreffing, furgeons always turn a roller with that view. Sharp. 
Ro'llingpin. n. f [rolling and pin.] A round piece of wood 
tapering at each end, with which pafte is moulded. 

The pin fhould be as thick as a rollingpin. JVifeman. 

Rollypooly. n.f A fort of game, in which, when a ball 
rolls into a certain place, it wins. A corruption of roll ball 
into the pool. 

Let us begin fome diverfion; what d’ye think of roulypouly 
or a country dance ? Arbuthnof s Hi/lory oj John Bull. 

Ro'mage. n.f. [ramage, Fr.] A tumult; a buftle; an active 
and tumultuous fearch for any thing. 

This is the main motive 

Of this poft hafte, and romage in the land. Shahfp. 

ROMA'NCE. n.f. [roman, Fr. romanza, Italian.] 

1. A military fable of the middle ages; a tale of wild adven¬ 
tures in war and love. 

What refounds 

In fable or romance of Uther’s foil. MlM- 

A brave romance who would exa&ly frame, 

Firft brings his knight from fome immortal dame. Warn. 
Some romances entertain the genius; and ftrengthen it of 
the noble ideas which they give of things ; but they corrupt 
the truth of hiftory. Dryden's Dufrejwp 

2. A lie; a fi&ion. In common fpeech. 

To Roma'nce. v. n. [from the noun.] To lie ; to forge. 

This is ftrange romancing. Paine a. 

Roma'ncer. n.f [from romance .] A Her; a forger of ta f 
The allufion of the daw extends to all impbftors, 
pretenders, and romancers. LEJtiQs' 

Shall we, cries one, permit ^ - 

This leud romancer, and his bantering wit. Tate s J aV L j 
To Ro'manize. v. a. [from roman, Fr.] I o latinize ; t° 
with modes of the Roman fpeech. 1 

He did too much romanize our tongue, leaving the vv ® J 
he tranflated, almoft as much Latin as he found them. 0 
Roma'ntick. adj . [from romance .] 

1. Refembling the tales of romances ; wild. ^ 

Philofophers have maintained opinions, more ablur 

any of the moft fabulous poets or romantick writers. ^ 
Zeal for the good of one’s country a party ot men 
prelented, as chimerical and romantick. 

2 . Improbable ; falle. 

3. Fanciful; full of wild feenery. 

The dun umbrage, o’er the falling ftream, 

Romantick hangs. ^ 


R 0 O 


jRo mish. ’adj. [from Rome.] Popifli. 

Hulls or letters of election only ferve in the Rornijh coiln- 
tries. J 3 li f‘ s Ponrgo* 

RoMr. n.f. ... 

1. A rude, awkward, boifterous, untaught girl. 

She was in the due mean between one of your affeefed 
courtefying pieces of formality, and your romps that have no 
regard to the common rules of civility. Arbutbnot, 

2. Rough rude play. 

Romp loving mifs 

Is haul’d about in gallantry robuft. Thomfon. 

To Romp. v. n. To play rudely, noifily, and boifteroufly. 

In the kitchen, as in your proper element, you can laugh, 
fquall, and romp in full fecurity. Swift's Rules to Servants. 

A ftool is the firft weapon taken up in a general romping or 
fkirmifti. Sivijt's Rides to Servants . 

Men prefume greatly on the liberties taken in romping. 

Clariffa . 

Ro'ndeau. n.f. A kind of ancient poetry, commonly con- 
fifting of thirteen verfes ; of which eight have one rhyme and 
five another : it is divided into three couplets, and at the end 
of the fecond and third, the beginning of the rondeau is re¬ 
peated in an equivocal fenfe, if poffible. Trevoux * 

Ront. n. f. An animal ftinted in the growth. 

My ragged ronts all ftiiver and fhake. 

As done high towers in an earthquake ; 

They wont in the wind, wag their wriggle tails, 

Peark as a peacock, but nought it avails. Spenfer. 

Roubles, n.f. [from round.] A round mafs. 

Certain rondles given in arms, have their names according 
to their feveral colours. Peacham on Blazoning. 

Ro / nion. n.f [I know not the etymology, nor certainly the 
meaning of this word.] A fat bulky woman. 

Give me, quoth I, 

Aroint the witch ! the rump fed ronyon cries. 

Rood, n.f [from rod.] 


Shakefp. 


The fourth part of an acre in fquare meafure. 

I’ve often wifh’d that I had clear. 

For life, fix hundred pounds a year, 

A terras-walk, and half a rood 

Of land, fet out to plant a wood. Swift. 

2 . A pole; a meafure of fixteen feet and a half in long mea¬ 
fure. 

Satan, 

With head uplift ’bove the wave, his other parts 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large. 

Lay floating many a rood. Milton. 

For ftone fences in the North, they dig the ftones for 
eighteen-pence a rood, and make the walls for the fame price, 
reckoning twenty-one foot to the rood or pole. Mortimer . 

3. [poce, Saxon.] The croft. 

By the holy rood, 

I do not like thefe feveral councils. Shakefp. 

ROOF. n.J. [hpop, Saxon.] 

1. The cover of a houfe. 

Her fhoulders be like two white doves. 

Perching within fquare royal roaves. Sidney. 

Return to her, and fifty men difmifs’d ? 

No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 

To wage againft the enmity o’ th’ air. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

2. 7 he vault; the infide of the arch that covers a building. 

From the magnanimity of the Jews, in caufes of molt ex¬ 
treme hazard, thofe ftrange and unwonted refolutions have 
grown, which, lor all circumftances, no people under the 
r *°f of heaven did ever match. Hooker. 

The duft 

Should have afeended to the roof of heav’n, 

Rais’d by your populous troops. Shakefp. ' Ant. and Cleob. 

In thy lane, the dufty fpoils among, 

High on the burnifh’d roof, my banner fhall be hung. 

3. The palate; the upper part of the mouth. Drydtn. 

Swearing till my very roof was dry 
With oaths of love Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

My very l.ps might freeze to my teeth, my tongue to the 
roof of my mouth, ere I fhould come by a fire to thaw me. 

T-. ., ..... Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

1 he nobles held their peace, and their tongue cleaved to 
She - roof ot the,, mouth xxix. 10. 

Some fifties have rows of teeth in the roofs of their mouths • 
as pikes, .a.moils, and trouts. Bacon's Mura! Hijiorl 

> 00F ‘ v. a. [irom the noun.] ^ 

1. To cover with a roof. 

He enter’d foon the fhade 

High rooft, and walks beneath, and alleys brov/n. Mil 1 , 
Large foundations may be fafely laid ; 

Or houfes roof d, if friendly planets aid. Creed) 

I have not feen the remains of any Roman buildings that 

have not been roofed with vaults or arches. Addifon 

2 . lo mclofe in a houfe. aaijon . 


on. 


™; Hei \ had We now our countr y’s honour roofd. 
Were the grac’d per,'on of our Banquo prefent. 


Shakefp. 


Dryden's Georgiehu 


Tlooinfon's Spring j 


Dryden's Songs, 


R s O O 

Roo’JFY. adj. [from roof] Having roof's- 

Snakes, 

Whether to roofy houfes they repair* 

Or fun themfelves abroad in open air, 
in all abodes of peftilential kind 
To fheep. 

ROOK, n.f [hjioc, Saxon.] 
x. A bird refembling a crow : it feeds not on carrion, but grain- 
Augursj that underftood relations, have, 

By magpies, and by choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The fecret’ft man of blood. Shakefp. Macbeth * 

Huge flocks of riling rooks forfake their food. 

And crying feek the fhelter of the wood. Dryden * 

The jay, the rook, the daw 
Aid the full conceit. 

2. [Rocco, Italian.] A mean man at chefs. 

So have I feen a king on chefs, 

His rooks and knights withdrawn. 

His queen and bifhops in diftrefs. 

Shifting about grow lefs and lefs. 

With here and there a pawn. 

3. A cheat ; a trickifh rapacious fellow. 

I am, like an old rook , who is ruined by gaming, forced td 
live on the good fortune of the pufhing young men. IVyckerly* 
To Rook. v. n. [from the noun.] To rob ; to cheat* 

They rook'd upon us with defign, 

To out-reform and undermine. Hudibras, p. iiB 

How any one’s being put into a mixed herd of unruly boys, 
and there learning to rook at fpan-farthing, fits him for con- 
verfation, I do not fee. Locke on Education. 

Roo'Kery. n.f [from rook.] A nurfefy of rooks. 

No lone houfe in Wales, with a mountain and a rookery , 
is more contemplative than this court. Pope « 

Roo'ky. adj. [from rook.] Inhabited by rooks. 

Light thickens, and the crow 

Makes wing to th’ rooky wood. Shakefp. Macbeth « 

ROOM, n.f [pum, Saxon; ruins, Gothick.J 

1. Space; extent of place. 

With new wonder, now he views. 

To all delight of human fenfe expos’d 

In narrow room, nature’s whole wealth. Milton * 

2. Space or place unoccupied. 

If you will have a young man to put his travels into a little 
room , and in fhort time gather much, this he muft do. Bac . 

The dry land is much too big for its inhabitants ; and that 
before they fhall want room by encreafing and multiplying, 
there may be new heavens and a new earth. Bentley . 

3. Way unobftrudted. 

Make room , and let him ftand before our face. Shakefp , 
What train of fervants, what extent of field. 

Shall aid the birth, or give him room to build ? Creech . 

This paternal regal power, being by divine right, leaves 
no room for human prudence to place it any where. Locke * 

4. Place of another ; ftead. 

In evils, that cannot be removed without the manifeft: 
danger of greater to fucceed in their rooms, wifdom of necef- 
iity muft give place to neceffity. Hooker, b. v.f o. 

For better ends our kind redeemer dy’d. 

Or the fallen angels rooms will be but ill fupply’d. Rofc. 
By contributing to the contentment of other men, and 
rendering them as happy as lies in our power. We do God’s 
work, are in his place and room . Calamy's Sermonse 

5. Unobftrudted opportunity. 

When this princefs was in her father’s court, {he was fo 
celebrated, that there was no prince in the empire, who had 
room for fuch an alliance, that was not ambitious of o-ainino- 
her into his family. Addifon's Freeholder, N° 2. 

It puts us upon fo eager a purfuit of the advantages of life, 
as leaveb no room to reflea on the great author of them. An. 
Will you not look with pity on me ? 

Is there no hope r is there no room for pardon ? A. Philips. 

6. An apartment in a houfe ; fo much of a houfe as is inclofed 
within partitions. 

I found the prince in the next room, 

Wattling with kindly tears his gentle cheeks. Shakefp , 

it when ttie appears in th’ room, ’ 

Thou doft not quake, and art ftruck dumb : 

Know this, 

I hou lov’ft amifs ; 

And to love true, 

7 llOU h e gm again, and love anew. Suckling 

n a prince’s couit, the only queftion a man is to afk is 
whether ,t be the cuftom of the court, or will of the prince 
to be uncovered ,n lome rooms and not in others. StilLflelt 

yoJrfdf ” e 3 W P eafant ™ ms > fot fuc h a friend as 

R °°MaTrf ali f Cfr fM ™ m ’ ] Sp3Ce ; P ,ace ‘ P0Pt ‘ 

Ian, ot all lenfihle creatures, has the fulleft h™;.-. ^ 1 • 

proportion, for the lodgino- D f the m elUA f " S 

muft be a filent character of 1, mtelleaive faculties : it 

roomage and receipt ' where hT’ ° thcr \ ,S S ood * 
Rco'MtNEss „ /• TfrJr thofe powers are flowed. (Votton. 

22 a L y ’ } Si,acei quantit >’ of extent - 

Roo'my. 
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Roc/my. adj. [from rww.] Spacious; wide; large. 

With roomy decks, her guns of mighty flrength, 

Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length. Dryden, 

This fort of number is more roomy ; the thought can turn 
itfelf with greater eafe in a larger compafs. Dryden . 

Roost, n.f [hpoyt, Saxon.] 

1. That on which a bird fits to fleep. 

Sooner than the mattin-bell was rung, 

He clap’d his wings upon his roojl , and fung. Dryden . 

2. The a< 5 t of fieeping. 

A fox fpied out a cock at roojl upon a tree. L’EJlrange. 
Large and firong mufcles move the wings, and fupport the 
body at roojl. Der ham’s Phyfico - ‘Theology. 

To Roost, v. n. [roejlen , Dutch; of the fame etymology with 
rejl.] 

J. 1 o deep as a bird. 

The cock roojled at night upon the boughs. L’EJltange. 
2. To lodge. In burlefque. 

ROOT. ti.f. [ rot , Swedifh ; roed, Danifb.] 

1. That part of the plant which refls in the ground, and fup- 
plies the Rems with nourifhinent. 

The layers will in a month firike rooty being planted in a 
light loamy earth, mixed with excellent rotten foil, and lifted. 

Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

When you would have many new roots of fruit trees, take 
a low tree and bow it, and lay all his branches aflat upon the 
ground, and call earth upon them, and every twig will take 
root. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

A flow’r in meadow ground, amellus call’d ; 

And from one root the rifling Rem beRows 
A wood of leaves. Dryden’s Virgil’s Gcorgicks. 

In Odlober, the hops will fettle and Rrike root againR 
flpring. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

2. The bottom ; the lower part. 

Deep to the roots of hell the gather’d breach 
They faflen’d. Milton . 

Thefe fubterraneous vaults would be found efpecially about 
the roots of the mountains. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

3. A plant of which the root is efculent. 

Thole plants, whofe roots are eaten, are carrots, turnips, 
and radiflies. Watts . 

4. The original; the firfb caufe. 

Why did my parents fend me to the fchools. 

That I with knowledge might enrich my mind ? 

Since the defire to know RrR made men fools. 

And did corrupt the root of all mankind. 

Whence, 

But from the author of all ill, could fpring 
So deep a malice, to confound the race 
Of mankind in one root. Milton’s Paradife Lojly l. ii. 
The love of money is the root of all evil, is a truth uni- 
verfally agreed in. Temple. 

5. The RrR anceRor. 

It was laid. 

That myfelf Ihould be the rooty and father 
Of many kings. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

They were the rootSy out of which fprang two diflindt 
people, under two difiindt governments. Loch. 

6. Fixed refidence. 

That love took deepeR rooty which firR did grow. Dry. 

7. Impreflion ; durable effedf. 

Having this way eafed the church, as they thought of fu- 
perfluity, they went on till they had plucked up even thofe 
things alfo, which had taken a great deal Rronger and deeper 
root. Hooker , b. iv. J. 14. 

To Root. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To fix the root; to ftrike far into the earth. 

Her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Underneath the grove of fycamour. 

That weflward rootethy did I fee your fon. Shakefp. 

The multiplying brood of the ungodly Riall not take deep 
rooting from baflard flips, nor lay any faR foundation. Wifd. 

After a year’s rooting , then fhaking doth the tree good, by 
loofening of the earth. Bacon. 

The coulter muR be proportioned to the foil, becaufe, in 
deep grounds, the weeds root the deeper, Mortimer . 

2. To turn up earth. 

To Root. v. a. [from the noun.] 

3. To fix deep in the earth. 

When ocean, air, and earth at once engage, 

And rooted forefls fly before their rage. 

At once the clafhing clouds to battle move. Dryden. 

Where th’ impetuous torrent rufhing down 
Huge craggy Rones, and rooted trees had thrown. 

They left their courfers, Dryden s /Eneis. 

2 . To imprefs deeply. 

The great important end that God defigns it for, the go¬ 
vernment of mankind, fufficiently fliews the neceflity of its 
being rooted deeply in the heart, and put beyond the danger of 
being torn up by any ordinary violence. South f 


R O R 

They have fo rooted themfelve3 in the opinions of *' •- 
party, that they cannot hear an objection with patience. Wn 
3, To turn up out of the ground ; to radicate; to extirnaiH 
He’s a rank weed, 

And we muR root him out. Shakefp. Henry VTTT 

Soon Riall we drive back Alcibiades, -* 

Who; like a boar too favage, doth root up 

His country’s peace. . ^ _ Shakefp. Timon of Athene 

The Egyptians think it fin to root up or to bite 
Their leeks or onions, which they flerve with holy rite. 

Raleigh’s Hijlory of the WofH % 


Dryd t 


cm 


Dryden. 


Milt 


on. 


Root up wild olives from thy labour’d lands. 

The royal hufbandman appear’d. 

And plough’d, and fow’d, and till’d ; 

The thorns he rooted out, the rubbifh clear’d. 

And blefi th’ obedient field, 

4. Todeflroy; to banifh. 

Not to defiroy, but root them out of heav’n. *’ 

In vain we plant, we build, ourRores increafe. 

If confcience roots up all our inward peace. Granville. 
Roc/ted. adj. [from root.] Fixed; deep; radical. 

Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow. 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain. Shakefp 

The danger is great to them, who, on a weaker fouH 
dation, do yet Rand firmly rooted, and grounded in the love 
of ChriR. ^ Hammond’s Fundamentals 

You always joined a violent defire of perpetually changing 
places with a rooted lazinefs. Swift to Gay, 

Roo tedl y. aclv. [from rooted.] Deeply; Rrongly. 


Shakefp, 

DiH, 


They all do hate him as rootedly as I. 

Roo'ty. adj. [from >00/.] Full of roots. 

ROPE. n. f. [pap, Saxon ; reep , roop , Dutch,] 

1. A cord ; a firing; a halter. 

Thou drunken flave, I fent thee for a rope, 

And told thee to what purpofe. Shakefp. Com. of Err. 
An anchor, let down by a rope, maketh a found ; and yet 
the rope is no folid body, whereby the found can afeend. Eat, 
Who would not guefs there might be hopes. 

The fear of gallowfes and ropes 
Before their eyes, might reconcile 
Their anirnofities a while. Hudihrai , 

I cannot but confefs myfelf mightily furprized, that, in a 
book, which was to provide chains for all mankind, I Ihould 
find nothing but a rope of fand. Locke. 

Hang yourfelf up in a true rope , that there may appear no 
trick in it. Arbuthnot’s Hifory of John Bull, 

2. Any row of things depending : as, a rope of onions. 

To Rope. v. n. [from the noun.] To draw out into vifeofities; 
to concrete into glutinous filaments. 

Such bodies partly follow the touch of another body, and 
partly Rick to thcmfelves : and therefore rope and draw tbem- 
felves in threads ; as pitch, glue and birdlime. Barn, 

In this clofeveflel place the earth accurs’d. 

But fill’d brimful with wholefome water firR, 

Then run it through, the drops will rope around. Drydou 
Ro'pedancer. n.J. [rope and dancer.] An artifi who dances 
on a rope. 

Salvian, amongfi other publick fhews, mentions the Pe- 
taminarii; probably derived from the Greek 7 rsroc,oSraiy which 
Rgniiies to fly, and may refer to Rich kind of ropedancers. 

Wilkins’s Mathematical Mafich 
Statius, pofied on the highefi of the two fummits, the 
people regarded with the fame terror, as they look upon a da¬ 
ring ropedancer , whom they expedt to fall every moment. 

Addijon’s Guardian, 

Nic bounced up with a fpring equal to that of one of your 
nimblefi tumblers or ropedancers, and fell foul upon John Bull, 
to (hatch the cudgel he had in his hand. Arbuthnot, 

Ro'piness. n. f [from ropy.] Vifcoflity ; glutinoufnefs. 
Ro'pemaker, or roper, n. f. [rope and maker.] One who 
makes ropes to fell. 

The ropemaker bear me witnefs, 

That I was fent for nothing but a rope. Shakcfpcart, 

RoTery. n. f [from rope.] Rogue’s tricks. See Rope* 
trick. 

What faucy merchant was this, that was fo full of h* 3 
ropery. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice* 

Ro'petrick. n.f [rope and trick.] Probably rogue’s tricks ; 
tricks that deferve the halter. 

She may perhaps call him half a fcore knaves, or fo : aI J 
he begin once, he’ll rail in his ropetricks. Shakefpcah* 

Ro'py. adj. | from rope.] Vifcous; tenacious; glutinous. 
Afk for what price thy venal tongue was fold ; 

Tough, wither’d truffles, ropy wine, a difh 
Of lhotten herrings, or Rale Rinking fifii. Drydehs 
Take care 

Thy muddy bev’rage to ferene, and drive 
Precipitant the bafer ropy lees. Philips 

RO'^JJELAURE. n.f. [French.] A cloak for men. 

Within the roquelaure’ s clafp thy hands are pent, Cap 
Rora'tion. n.f. [rorLy Latin.] A falling of dew. P‘ 

RoW* 
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ter/niD. h. f. \roriduSylj2X.] Dewy. . 

A vehicle conveys it through lefs accefiible caVities into the 
liver from thence into the veins, and fo in a rorid fubRance 
through the capillary cavities. B own’s Vulgar Err our s\ 

Rori'feROUS; adj. [ros and/m>, Lat.] Producing dew. Difh 

Rori fluent, adj. [ros a ndfluo, Lat.] Flowing with dew. DuT 

Ro'saRY. n.f. [ rofarium , Lat.] A bunch of beads, on which 
the Romanifis number their prayers. 

No rofary this votrefs needs, 

Her very fyllables are beads. Cleavelahd. 

Every day propound to yourfelf a rofary or a chaplet of 
o-eod works, to prefent to God at night. Taylor. 

Ro%cid. adj. [ rofeidus, Lat.] Dewy ; abounding with dew 3 

confifling of dew. 

Wine is to be forborn in confumptions, for the ipints of 
wine prey upon the rofeid juice of the body. . Bacon. 

The ends of rainbows fall more upon one kind of earth 
than upon another; for that earth is moR rofeid. Bacon. 

ROSE. n.f. [rofe, Fr. rofa, Lat.] A flower. 

The flower of the rofe is compofed of feveral leaves, which 
are placed circularly, and expand in a beautiful order, whofe 
leafy flower-cup afterward becomes a roundifli or oblong flefliy 
fruit in doling feveral angular hairy feeds ; to which may be 
added, it is a weak pithy flirub, for the moR part befet with 
prickles, and hath pinnated leaves : the fpecies are, 1. The 
wild briar, dog rofe , or hep-tree. 2. Wild briar or dog rofe , 
with large prickly heps. 3. The greater Englifii apple-bear¬ 
ing rofe. 4. The dwarf wild Burnet-leaved rofe. 5. The 
dwarf wild Burnet-leaved rofe, with variegated leaves. 
6. The firiped Scotch rofe. 7. The fweet briar or eglantine. 
8. Sweet briar, with a double flower. All the other forts of 
rofes are originally of foreign growth, but are hardy enough 
to endure the cold of our climate in the open air, and pro¬ 
duce beautiful and fragrant flowers. Miller * 

Make ufe of thy fait hours, feafon the flaves 
For tubs and baths, bring down the rofe cheek’d youth 
To th’ tub faR and the diet. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Patience thou young and rofe lipp’d cherubin. Shakefp. 
Let us crown ourfelves with rofe buds, before they be wi¬ 
thered. Wifdom ii. 8. 

This way of procuring autumnal rofes will, in mofi rofe 
tuflies, fail; but, in fome good bearers, it will fucceed. 

Boyle. 

Here without thorn the rofe. Milton. 

For her th’ unfading rofe of Eden blooms. Pope. 

To fpeak under the Rose. To lpeak any thing with fafety, fo as 
not afterwards to be difeovered. 

By defiring a fecrecy to words fpoke under the rofe , we 
mean, infociety and compotation, from the ancient cuRom in 
flympofiack meetings, to wear chaplets of rofes about their 
heads. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Rose. pret. of rife 6 

Eve rofe and went forth ’mong her flow’rs. Milton. 

Ro'se ate. adj. [rofaty Fr. from rofe.] 

Rofy ; full of rofes. 

I come, ye ghoRs ! prepare your rofeate bow’rs, 

Celeflial palms and ever blooming flow’rs. Pope. 

2. Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a rofe. 

Ro'sed. adj. [from the noun.] crimfoned ; fluflied. 

Can you blame her, being a maid ret rofed over with the 
virgin crimfon of modefiy, if flie deny the appearance of a 
naked blind boy. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Rose-mallow, n.f. Is in every refpedt larger than the com¬ 
mon mallow; the leaves are rougher, and the plant arows 
almoR fhrubby. Miller. 

Ro semary. n.f. [rofmatintis, Lat.] Is a verticillate plant, 
with a labiated flower, confifling of one leaf, whofe upper 
lip or crefi is cut into two parts, and turns up backward with 
crooked Ramina or chives ; but the under lip or beard is di¬ 
vided into three parts, the middle fegment being hollow like 
a Ipoon ; out of the two or three-tcethed flower-cup rifes the 
pointed, attended, as it were, by four embryoes, which after¬ 
ward turn to fo many feeds that are roundifli, and are in- 
clofed m the flower-cup. MilUr ^ 

.bedlam oeggars, with roaring voices. 

Strike in their numb’d and mortify’d bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, fprigs of rofemary ; 

And with this horrible object, from low farms 
Inforce their charity Shahf \ Ki w< 

Around their cell 

-Set rows of rofemary with flowering Rem. Dryden 

Rojemary is fmall, but a very odoriferous flnub ; the princi¬ 
pal uie ot it is to perfume chambers, and in decoaions for 

waflnng. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

a ne neighbours 

Follow’d with wiflful look the damfel bier, 

Sprigg’d rojemary the lads and lafles bore. ’ Gav 

•tea# An E " s “ *■“ 

j i he fucceeding kings coined rofe-nobks and double rofe- 
mv/es, the great fovereigns with the fame infeription, Jelus 
mini tranfens ptr medium eorum ibat. Camden’s Remains. 
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’sewateR . it. f. 2nd water .] VV ater difimed frott? 

rofes. 

Attend him with a filvbr bafofli 
Full of rofewater. Shakefb. 

His drink ihould be cooling 3 as fountain water with roj'e- 
water and fugar of rofes. Wijeman s Surgery. 

Ro'set. n.f. [from rofe.] A red colour for painters. 

Grind cerufs with a weak water of gum-lake* rofet , and 
vermillion, which maketh it a fair carnation. Peacham. 

Rosier, n.f [roJ?er,Fr.] A rofebufli. 

Her yellow golden hair 
Was trimly woven, and in trefles wrought^ 

Ne other tire file on her head did wear. 

But crowned with a garland of lweet lofier. Fairy ffueen. 
RO'SIN. n.f. [properly refm ; refine, Fr. lefina, Lat.] 

1. Infpiflated turpentine; a juice of the pine. 

The billows from the kindling prow retire. 

Pitch, rofin , fearwood on red wings afpire. Garth. 

2 . Any infpiflated matter of vegetables that diflblves in fpirit. 

Tea contains little of a volatile fpirit; its rofin or fixed oil, 
which is bitter and aflringent, cannot be extracted but by 
rectified fpirit. Arbuthnot oh Aliments ; 

To Ro'sin. v. a. [from the noun.] To rub with rofin. 
Bouzebeus who could fweetly fing. 

Or with the rofin’d bow torment the Rring. Gay. 

Ro'siny. adj. [from rojin.] Refembling roiin. The example 
fliould perhaps be rofelly ; See ROSSEL. 

The befl foil is that upon a Tandy gravel or rofmy fand. Temp. 
RO'SSEL. n.f. 

A true rojfel or light land, whether white or black, is what 
they are ufually planted in. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

Ro'sselly. adj. [from rojfel.] 

In Eflex, moory land is thought to be the moR proper : 
that which I have obferved to be the befi foil is a roffely top, 
and a brick earthy bottom. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

Ro'strated. adj. [roflratus, Lat.] Adorned with beaks of 
fliips. 

He brought to Italy an hundred aad ten rojlrated gal lies of 
the fleet of Mithridates. Arbuthnot. 

RO'STRUM, n.f. [Latin.] 

1. The beak of a bird. 

2. The beak of a fliip. 

3. The fcaffold whence orators harangued. 

Vefpafian erected a column in Rome, upon whofe top was 
the prow of a fliip, in Latin rojlrum , which gave name to 
the common pleading place in Rome, where orations were 
made, being built of the prows of thofe (hips of Antium, 
which the Romans overthrew. Peacham on Drawing. 

Myfelf Riall mount the rojlrum in his favour. 

And flrive to gain his pardon from the people. Addifon„ 

4. T. he pipe which conveys the diflilling liquor into its receiver 
in the common alcmbicks ; alfo a crooked feiflars, which the 
furgeons ufe in fome cafes for the dilatation of wounds. 

Ro sy. adj. [rofeus, Lat.] Refembling a rofe in bloom, beau¬ 
ty, colour, or fragrance. 

When the rofy fing’red morning fair. 

Weary of aged Tithon’s faffron bed. 

Had fpred her purple robe through dewy air. Fa. Queen. 
A frnile that glow’d 

Greleftlal rofy _red, love’s proper hue. Milton. 

r airefl bloflom ! do not flight 
That age, which you may know fo foon; 

Th z rofy morn refigns her light. 

And milder glory to the noon. WdUn 

1 ne rojy finger'd morn appears. 

And from her mantle fliakes her tears, 

In A r °£f <?' 3 S l? ri ° J US N Dryden’s Albimt 

o.s 1 henalian Reeds the race adorn. 

So rofy colour’d Helen is the pride 

_Lacedemon, and of Greece befide. Dryden 3 

While blooming youth and gay delio-ht 
Sit on thy rofy cheeks confefl, ° 

Thou hafl, my dear, undoubted rfoht 
_ ro triumph o’er this deflin’d breafl. ° p r ; or 

1 o RU 1 v. n [poran, Saxon ; rotten, , Dutch.] To putrifv - 
to lofe the cohefion of its parts; ° ^ * 

A man may rot even here. Shake fo 

From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, ** 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. SRabefa- 

Being more nearly expofed to the air and weather, the bo- 
dies of the animals would fuddenly corrupt and rot ; the bores 
would hkewife all rot m time, except thofe which were fe- 

ToRot ht of th <* Parts. Woodward. 

1 o Ko r. V. a. 1 o make putrid ; to bring to corruption 

No wood (hone that was cut down alive but f„ch , ’ 

rotted in ftock and root while it mew ’ 1 % W3S 

Frowning Aufter Peeks the fouthern fphere, ‘ 

th ’ u ™ ho1 '— Fear. Dryden. 

1 . A diftemper among (heep, in which their lungs are wafted 
In an unlucky grange, the (heep died of the% 0 /, the ivL 
ie mange, and not a goofe or duckling throve.’ B. John! 

The 
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ROT 


The cattle muft of rot and murrain die. Milton. 

The wool of Ireland fufFers under no defecff, the country 
being generally full ftocked with fheep, and the foil little fub- 
jetff to other rots than of hunger. Temple. 

2. Putrefacffion ; putrid decay. 

Brandy fcarce prevents the fuddcn rot 
Of freezing nofe, and quick decaying feet. Philips. 

Ro'tary. adj. [rota, Latin.] Whirling as a wheel. Dift. 

Rotated, adj. [ rotatus, Lat.J Whirled round. 

Rota'tion. n. f [rotation, Yr. rotatio, Lat.] The acff of 
whirling round like a wheel ; the ftate of being fo whirled 
round ; whirl. 

Of this kind is fome difpofition of bodies to rotation from 
EafttoWeft; as the main float and refloat of the fea, by 
confent of the univerfe as part of the diurnal motion. Bacon. 

By a kind of circulation or rotation, arts have their fuc- 
ceflive invention, perfection, and traduction from one people 
to another. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

The axle-trees of chariots take fire by the rapid rotation of 
the wheels. Neivton's Opticks. 

In the paflions wild rotation toff, 

Our fpring of aCtion to ourfelves is loft. Pope. 

In fond rotation fpread the fpotted wing. 

And fhiver every feather with defire. Thomfon. 

ROTA'TOR. n.f. [Latin.] That which gives a circular mo¬ 
tion. 

This articulation is {Lengthened by ftrong mufcles ; on the 
infide by the triceps and the four little rotators. JVifeman. 

Rote. n.f. [po-c, Saxon, merry.] 

1. [Rote, old Fr.] A harp ; a lyre. Obfolete. 

Wele couthe he ling, and playen on a rote. Chaucer. 

Worthy of great Phoebus’ rote, 

The triumphs of Phlegrean Jove he wrote. 

That all the gods admir’d his lofty note. Spenfer. 

2. [ Routine, Fr.] Words uttered by mere memory without 
meaning; memory of words without comprehenfion of the 
fenfe. 

Firft rehearfe this fong by rote , 

To each word a warbling note. Shakefp. 

Thy loved did read by rote , and could not fpell. Shakefp. 
He rather faith it by rote to himfelf, than that he can 
throughly believe it. Bacon's EjJ’ays. 

All which he underftood by rote , 

And as occafion ferv’d would quote. Hudibras , p. i. 

Learn Ariftotle’s rules by rote, 

And at all hazard’s boldly quote. Swift's Mifcel. 

To Rote. v. a. [from the noun.] To fix in the memory, 
without informing the underftanding. 

Speak to the people 

Words roted in your tongue; baftards and fyllables 
Of no allowance to your bofom’s truth. Shakefp. 

Ro'tgut. n.f. [rot and gut.] Bad beer. 

They overwhelm their panch daily with a kind of flat rot- 
gut, we with a bitter dreggifh fmall liquor. Harvey. 

Rother-nails. n.f. [a corruption of rudder .] Among Ship¬ 
wrights, nails with very full heads ufed for fattening the rudder 
irons of (hips. Bailey. 

Ro'tten. adj. [from rot.'] 

1. Putrid; carious; putrefeent. 

Truft not to rotten planks. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Profperity begins to mellow, 

And drop into the rotten mouth of death. Shakefp. 

O blifs-breeding fun, draw from the earth 
Rotten humidity ; below thy fitter’s orb 
In fed the air. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

There is by invitation or excitation ; as when a rotten apple 
lieth clofe to another apple that is found ; or when dung, 
which is already putrefied, is added to other bodies. Bacon. 

Who brafs as rotten wood ; and fteel no more 
Regards than reeds. Sandys’s Paraphrafe. 

It groweth by a dead ftub of a tree, and about the roots of 
rotten trees, and takes his juice from wood putrefied. Bacon. 

They fere wood from the rotten hedges took, 

And feeds of latent fire from flints provoke. Dry den. 

2. Not firm ; not trufty. 

Hence, rotten thing, or I fhall (hake thy bones 
Out of thy garments. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 

3. Not found ; not hard. 

You common cry of curs whofe breath I hate. 

As reek o’ th’ rotten fens. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

They were left moiled with dirt and mire, by reafon of the 
deepnefs of the rotten way. Knolles’s Hifory of the Turks. 

Ro'ttenness. n.f [from rotten,] State of being rotten; 
carioufnefs; putrefadion. 

Difeas’d ventures, 

That play with all infirmities for gold, 

Which rottennefs lends nature ! Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

If the matter ftink and be oily, it is a certain fign of a 
rottennefs. Wifeman's Surgery. 

ROTU'ND. adj. [rotonde, Fr. rotundas , Lat.] Round ; circu¬ 
lar ; fpherical. 

The crofs figure of the chriftian temples is more proper 
for fpacious buildings than-the rotund of the heathen; the ey* 


R O U 

is much better filled at firft entering the rotund, but f uc h 
are built in the form of a crols gives us a greater variety. Add 

Rotu'ndifolious. adj . [rotundus and folium , Lat.] Havira 
round leaves. * 

Rotundity, n.f. [rotunditas, Lat. rotondite, Fr. from rotund] 
Roundnels; fphericity ; circularity. ‘ ’J 

Thou all-fhaking thunder. 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ th’ world. Shakefa 

With the rotundity common to the atoms of all fluids, ther 
is fome difference in bulk, elfe all fluids would be alike 
weight. . GVw 

Rotundity is an emblem of eternity, that has neither be* 
ginning nor end. Addifon on Ancient Medal !r* 

Who would part with thefe folid bleffings, for the little 
fantaftical pleafantnefs of a fmocth convexity and rotundity 0 f 
a globe. > Bentley's Sermons. 

Rotu'nbo. n.f. [rotondo, Italian.] A building formed round both 
in the infide and outiide ; fuch as the pantheon at Rome. Trev 

To ROVE. v. n. [rojfuer, Danilh, to range for plunder.] T* 
ramble ; to range ; to wander. 

Thou’ft years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the wars furfeits, to go rove with one 
That’s yet unbruis’d. _ Shakefp. Coriolms, 

Faultlefs thou dropt from his unerring {kill. 

With the bare power to fin, fince free of will; 

Yet charge not with thy guilt his bounteous love. 

For who has power to walk, has power to rove. Arbuth . 

If we indulge the frequent rife and roving of paffions we 
thereby procure an unattentive habit. Watts 

I view’d th’ effects of that difaftrous flame, 

Which kindled by th’ imperious queen of love, 
Conftrain’d me from my native realm to rove. p 0 p (t 

To Rove. v. a. To wander over. 

Roving the field, I chanc’d 
A goodly tree far diftant to behold, 

Loaden with fruit of faireft colours. Milton's Par. LoJI, 
Cloacina as the town {he rov'd, 

A mortal fcavenger {he {aw, fhe lov’d. Qy t 

Ro'ver. n.f. [from rove.] 

1. A wanderer ; a ranger. 

2. A fickle inconftant man. 

3. A robber; a pirate. 

This is the cafe of rovers by land, as fome cantons in 
Arabia. Bacons Holy War. 

4. At Rovers. Without any particular aim. 

Nature {hoots not at rovers: even inanimates, though they 
know not their perfection, yet are they not carried 011 by a 
blind unguided impetus; but that, which direfts them, 
knows it. Glanvilh Scepf, 

Providence never (hoots at rovers : there is an arrow that 
flies by night as well as by day, and God is the perfon that 
(hoots it. South's Sermons, 

Men of great reading ftiow their talents on the meaneft 
fubjeCts ; this is a kind of {hooting at rovers. Addifon. 

Rouge. n.J'. [rouge, Fr.] Red paint. 

ROUGH, adj. [hpuh, hpuhje, Saxon ; rouw , Dutch.] 

1. Not fmooth ; rugged; having inequalities on the furface. 

The fiend 

O’er bog or fteep, through flrait, rough , dentt, or rare, 
Purfues his way. Milton . 

Were the mountains taken all away, the remaining pans 
would be more unequal than the rougheji fea ; whereas the 
face of the earth fhould refemble that of the calmeft ft a, if 
ftill in the form of its firft mafs. Burn.t's Theory of the Earth . 

2. Auftere to the tafte ; as, rough wine. 

3. Harfti to the ear. 

Mott by the numbers judge a poet’s fong. 

And fmooth or rough with them is right or wrong. 


not 


Popi. 

foft ; 


Shakefp, 


Rugged of temper ; inelegant of manners ; 
coarle ; not civil; fevere ; not mild ; rude. 

A fiend, a fury, pitilels and rough, 

A wolf; nay worfe, a fellow all in buff. 

Strait with a band of foldiers tall and rough 
On him he feizes. Cowley's Daviddt, 

Not gentle ; not proceeding by eafy operation. 

He gave not the king time to profecute that gracious me¬ 
thod, but forced him to a quicker and rougher remedy. Clar. 

Hippocrates feldom mentions the dofes of his medicines, 
which is fomewhat furprizing, becaufe his purgatives are ge¬ 
nerally very rough and ftrong. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

Harfh to the mind ; fevere. 

Rind words prevent a good deal of that perverfenefs, 
which rough and imperious ufage often produces in generous 
minds. lode, 

7. Hard featured ; not delicate, 

A ropy chain of rheums, a vifage rough. 

Deform’d, unfeatur’d, and a Ikin of buff. Dryden, 

8. Not polilhed ; not flnilhed by art: as, a rough diamond, 

9. Terrible; dreadful. 

Before the cloudy van. 

On the rough edge of battle ere it join’d, 

Satan advanc’d, Milton, 

10. Rugged; 
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10. Ruesed; difordered in appearance ; coarfe. 

Rough from the toffmg furge Ulvfles moves. 

Urg’d on by want, and recent from the (forms, 
Thebrackifh ooze his manly grace deforms. Pope. 

11. Tempeftuous; ftormy ; boifterous. 

Come what come may. 

Time and the hour run through the rougheji day. Shakefp , 
To Roughcast, v. a. [rough and cajl.] 

1. To mould without nicety or elegance ; to form with afperities 
and inequalities. 

Nor bodily, nor ghoftly negro could 
Roughcajl thy figure in a fadder mould. Cleaveland. 

2. To form any thing in its firft rudiments. 

In merriment they were firft praeftifed, and this roughcajl 
unhewn poetry was inftead of ftage plays for one hundred and 
twenty years. Dryden s Dedication to Juvenal. 

Rou'ci-icast. n.f. [rough and cajL] 

1. A rude model; a form in its rudiments. 

'l he whole piece feems rather a loofe model and roughcajl 
of what I deflgn to do, than a compleat work. Digby. 

2. A kind of plaifter mixed with pebbles, or by fome other 
caufe very uneven on the furface. 

Some man muft prefent a wall; and let him have fome 
plafter, lome, or roughcajl about him to fignify wall. Shakefp. 
Rou'ghdraught. n. f [rough and draught.] A draught in 
its rudiments. 

My elder brothers came 
Roughdr aughts of nature, ill defign’d and lame, 

Blown off, like blofloms, never made to bear; 

’Till I came finifli’d, her laft labour’d care. Dryden. 

To Rou / ghdraw. v. a. j rough and draw.] To trace coarfely. 
His victories we Icarce could keep in view. 

Or polifh ’em fo faff, as he roughdrew. Dryden. 

ff’o Rou / ghen. v. a. [from rough.] To make rough. 

Such difference there is in tongues, that the fame figure, 
which roughens one, gives majefty to another; and that was 
it which Virgil ft.idied in his verles. Dryden's Ded. to ALneis. 
Ah ! where muft needy poet feck for aid. 

When duft and rain at once his coat invade ! 

His only coat; when duft confus’d with rain. 

Roughens the nap, and leaves a mingled ftain. Swift. 

To Rou ghen. u. n. To grow rough. 

The broken landfkip 
Attending roughens into rigid hills. 

To Roughhew'. v. a. [rough and hew.] 
thing the firft appearance of form. 

{'here’s a divinity that fhapes our ends, 

Roughhew them how we will. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

The whole world, without art and drefs. 

Would be but one great wildernefs. 

And mankind but a favage herd. 

For all that nature has conferr’d : 

This does but roughhew and deflgn. 

Leaves art to polilh and refine. 

Rou'ghhewn. pa>ticip. adj. 


Thoenfon's Spring. 
To give to any 


Rugged ; unpolifhed ; uncivil ; unrefined. 

A rougbheivn feaman, being brought before a juftice for 
fome mi (demeanour, was by him ordered away to prifon ; and 
would not ftir ; faying, it was better to ftand where he’was, 
than go to a worfe place. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

2. Not yet nicely finilhed. 

I hope to obtain a candid conftrudion of this Aughhewn 
ill-timber’d dittourfe. Howel's Focal Foreft. 

Rou'ghlv. adv. [from rough.] 


1. 

2 . 


With uneven furface 


with afperities on the furface. 

Harfhly ; uncivilly ; rudely. 

Ne Mammon would there let hitn lone remain 
For terror of the torments manifold, 

In which the damned fouls he did behold, 

him belpnke. Fairy b. ii. 

KebuK d, and roughly (ent to prifon, 

Th’ immediate heir of England ! was this eafy ? Shakefp. 

3. Severely ; without tendernefs. J 

Some friends of vice pretend, 

T hat I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Dryden 

4. Aufterely to the tafte. J 

5. Boifteroufly ; tempeftuoufly. 

6. Harfhly to the ear. 

Rou'ghness. n. f [from rough.] 

I. Superficial afperity; unevennefs of furface. 

The little roughnefes or other inequalities of the leather 
agamk the cavity of the cylinder, now and then put a fton to 
the defeentor alpent of the fucker. A , 

W hile the fteep horrid roughnefs of the wood ^ 

Strives with the gentle calmnefs of the flood. Denham 
W hen the diamond is not only found, but the rouAmefs 
fmoothed, cut into a form, and fet in gold, then we cannot 

out acknowledge, that it is the perfect work of art and 
nature. ^ 

Such a perfuafton as this well fixed, will fmooth all the 
rouganefs o f the way that leads to happinefs, and render all 
the con fluffs with our lufts pleafing. Atterbury 
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Aufterenefs to the tafte. 

Divers plants contain a grateful (harpnefs, as lemons; or 
an .auftere and inconcodled roughnefs , as floes. Brcvjrii 

Tafte of aftringency; 

A tobacco-pipe broke in my mouth, and the {pitting out 
the pieces left fuch a delicious roughnefs on my tongue, that 
1 champed up the remaining part. Spedlatori 

4. Harftmefs to the ear* 

In the roughnefs of the numbers and cadences of this play* 
which was fo deligned, you will fee fomewhat more mafterly 
than in any of my former tragedies. Dryden * 

The Swedes, Danes, Germans, and Dutch attain to the 
pronunciation of our words with eafe, becaufe our fyllables 
refemble theirs in roughnejS and frequency of confonants. Sw. 

5. Ruggednefs of temper ; coarfenefs of manners ; tendency to 
rudenefs; coarfenefs of behaviour and addrefs. 

Roughnefs is a needlefs caufe of difeontent; feverity breedeth 
fear ; but roughnefs breedeth hate : even reproofs from autho¬ 
rity ought to be grave and not taunting. Bacon . 

When our minds eyes are difengag’d. 

They quicken doth, perplexities unty. 

Make roughnefs fmooth, and hardnefs mollify. Denham . 

RoughneJ's of temper is apt to difcountenance the timorous 
or mod eft. Addifon * 

6- Abfence of delicacv. 

Should feaftingand balls once get among the cantons, their 
military roughnefs would be quickly loft, their tempers would 
grow too foft for their climate. Addfon , 

Severity ; violence of dilcipline. 

Violence of operation in medicines. 

9. Unpolifhed or unfinifiied ftate. 

10. Inelegance of drefs or appearance. 

11. Tempeftuoufnefs ; ftorminefs. 

12. Coarfenefs of features. 

Rought. old pret. of reach, [commonly written by Spenfer 
r aught.] Reached. 

The moon was a month old, when Adam was no more. 
And rought not to five weeks, when he came to fivefcore. 

Shakejp. Love's Labour Lojl: 
To Rou'ghwork. v. a. [rough and work.] To work eoarfelv 
over without the leaft nicety. 

Thus you muft continue, till you have roughwrought all 
your work from end to end. Moxon's Mech. Exercifes. 

Rou'nceval. n. f. [from Rouncsfval, a town at the foot of 
the Pirenees.] See Pea, of which it is a fpecies. 

Dig garden. 

And fet as a daintie thy runcival peafe. Tujfr 6 

ROUND, adj. [rond, French ; rondo, Italian ; rund, Dutch 5 
rotundus, Latin.] 

I. Cylindrical. 

Hollow engines long and round thick ram’d. Milton . 
Circular. 

His pond’rous fhield large and round behind him. Milton „ 
Spherical; orbicular. 

1 he outfide bare of this round world. Milton 

[Rotundo ore, Lat.] Smooth ; without defe<ff in found. 

In his fatyrs Horace is quick, round, and pleafant, and as 

nothing fo bitter, fo not fo good as Juvenal. Peacham 

Not broken. 

Pliny put a round number near the truth, rather than a 

rac ion. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Large; not inconfiderable. 

Three thoufand ducats! ’tis a good round fum. Shake ft,. 

1 hey fet a round price upon your head. Addifon. 

it is not eafy to forefee what a round fum of money may do 
among a people, who have tamely fuffered the Franlhe comptH 
to be feized on. Addifon's Remarks on I,L. 

She called for a round fum out of the privy purfe. Hooke. 

7 • Plain; clear; fair; candid; open. 

dealing is the honour of man’s nature ; and a mix- 
tu.e of falfehood is like allay in gold and filver, which may 

make tne metal work the better, but it embafeth it. Bad 
b. tthnek ; bnfk. . ■ * 

Painting is a long pilgrimage ; if we do not aflually bemn 

travci at a *v 1 > n T a - : " 

finf t mT ^ ‘ hem “POnarWtrotTtdXt 
fmg, told them, that much might be faid on both fides. Addif 
9. 1 lair1; free without delicacy or referve ; almoft rouo-h. * 
.Let his queen mother all alone intreat him 
1 o fhew his griefs ; let her be round with him. Shakeft 
, | : "’S S ‘nterpofed in a round and princely manner • 

only by way of requeft and perfuafion, bufalfo by wav of 
proteftation and menace. j ff? 

Round, n.f. Bacon * 

i. A circle ; a fphere ; an orb. 

rp, T thee hither* 

A } u P ° Ur my fpirits in thine ear. 

And chaftife with the valour of my tongue 

Wh ch C/f f thcC the round, 

hich fate and metaphyhek aid doth feem 

O have crown’d thee withal. shakefp. Macbeth. 

rx 


2. 


6 . 
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I'll charm the air to give a found. 

While you perform your aiitick round. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Three or four we’ll drefs like urchins, 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 

And rattles in their hands. Sbakefp. Mer. JVives of Windf 
What is this. 

That rifes like the iffue of a king. 

And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of fovereignty ? Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Hirfute roots are a middle fort, between the bulbous and 
fibrous ; that, befides the putting forth lap upwards and 
downwards, putteth forth in round. Bacon. 

What if the fun 

Be centre to the world ; and other liars. 

By his attractive virtue and their own 

Incited, dance about him various rounds. Milton . 

Knit your hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantaftick round. Milton. 

He did foretel and prophefy of him. 

Who to his realms that azure round hath join’d. Denham. 

They meet, they wheel, they throw their darts afar ; 
Then in a tound the mingled bodies run, 

Flying they follow, and purfuing fhun. Dryden. 

How fhall I then begin, or where conclude, 

To draw a fame fo truly circular ? 

For, in a rounds what order can be Ihew’d, 

Where all the parts fo equal perfect are ? 

The mouth of Vefuvio has four hundred yards 


ter; for it feems a perfect round. 


Dryden. 
in diame- 
Addifon. 


R O U 


2 . 


D 


ryaen. 


^ r yden. 


About; circularly about. 

He led the hero round 
The confines of the bleli Elyiian ground. 

3. All over. 

Round the world we roam, 

Forc’d from our pleafing fields and native home. 

To Round, v. a. [rotundo, Lat. from the noun.j 
I. To furround ; to encircle. 

Would that th’ inclufive verge 
Of golden metal, that mull round my brow. 

Were redhot fteel to fear me to the brain. 

We are fuch fluff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a lleep. Sbakefp. 

This diftemper’d meffenger of wet, ^ * 


Shake]}), 


Sbakefp, 


Prii 


ter. 


This image on the medal plac’d. 

With its bright round of titles grac’d, 

And flampt on Britifh coins fhall live. Addifon. 

2. Rundle ; ftep of a ladder. 

When he once attains the upmoft round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back. 

Looks in the clouds, fcorning the bafe degrees 
By which he did afeend. Sbakefp. Julius Ctsfar. 

Many are kick’d down ere they have climbed the two or 
three firft rounds of the ladder. Government of the Tongue. 

All the rounds like Jacob’s ladder rife; 

The loweft hid in earth, the topmofl in the (kies. Dryden. 
This is the laft ftage of human perfection, the utmoft round 
of the ladder whereby we afeend to heaven. Norris. 

3. The time in which any thing has puffed through all hands, 
and comes back to the firft : hence applied to a caroufal. 

A gentle round fill’d to the brink, 

To this and t' other friend I drink. Suckling. 

Women to cards may be compar’d ; we play 
A round or two, when us’d, we throw away. Granville. 

The feafl was ferv’d; the bowl was crown’d ; 

To the king’s pleafure went the mirthful round. Prior. 

4. A revolution ; a courfe ending at the point where it began. 

We, that are of purer fire, 

Imitate the Harry quire. 

Who, in their mighty watchful fpheres. 

Lead in fwift rounds the months and years. Milton. 

If nothing will pleafe people, unlels they be greater than 
nature intended, what can they expect, but the als’s round of 
vexatious changes. L'Ejtrange. 

How then to drag a wretched life beneath 
An endlefs round of Hill returning woes. 

And all the gnawing pangs of vain remorfe ? 

What torment’s this ? Smith. 3 

Till by one countlefs fum of wees oppreft. 

Hoary with cares, and ignorant of reft, 

We find the vital fprings relax’d and worn ; 

Compell’d our common impotence to mourn, 

Thus throueh the round of age, to childhood we return 

Prior. 

5. [ Ronde , Fr.] A walk performed by a guard or officer, to 
furvey a certain diftrict. 

Round, adv. 

1. Every way ; on all fides. 

The terror of God was upon the cities round about. Gen. 

•All founds whatfoever move round ; that is, on all fides, 
upwards, downwards, forwards, and backwards. Bacon. 

In darknefs and with dangers compafs’d round. Milton. 

2. [En rond, a la ronde , Fr.] In a revolution. 

At the beft ’tis but cunning ; and if he can in his own 
fancy raife that to the opinion of true wifdom, he comes 
lound to practife his deceits upon hirrifelf. Gov. of the Tong. 

Some preachers, prepared only upon two or three points, 
run the fame round from one end of the year to another. Add. 

3. Circularly. 

One foot he center’d, and the other turn’d 
Round through the vaft profundity obfeure. Milton. 

4. Not in a direct line. 

If merely to come in. Sir, they go out,; 

The way they take is ftrangely round about. Pope. 

JRound» prep. 

1. On every fide of. 

To officiate light round this opacous earth. Milton. 


The many coloured Iris, rounds thine eyes. 

The vileft cockle gaping on the coaft. 

That rounds the ample fea. 

2. To make fpherical or circular. 

Worms with many feet, which round themfeives into balk 
are bred chiefly under logs of timber. 

When filver has been leffened in any piece carrying the 
publick ftamp, by clipping, wafhing, or rounding , the taws 
have declared it not to be lawful money. 

With the cleaving-knife and" rnawl fplit the fluff into a 
fquare piece near the flze, and with the draw-knife round off 
the edges to make it fit for the lathe. Mom 

Can any one tell, how the fun, planets, and fatellites were 
rounded into their particular f'pheroidical orbs. Chtynt 

3. To raife to a relief. 

The figures on our- modern medals are raifed and rounded 
to a very great perfection. Addifon on Ancient MeduL. 

4. To move about any thing. 

To thofe beyond the polar circle, day 
Had unbenighted fhone, while the low fun. 

To recompenfe his diftance, in your fight 

Had rounded ftill th’ horizon, and not known 

Or Eait or Weft. Miltons Paradife Lof , b , x , 

5. To mould into fmoothnefs. 

Thefe accomplifhments, applied in the pulpit, appear by 
a quaint, terfe, florid ftile rounded into periods and cadencies, 
without propriety or meaning. Swift's Mijcellam. 

To Round, v. n. v 

1. To grow round in form. 

The queen, your mother, rounds apace ; we fhall 
Prelent our lervices to a fine new prince. Sbakefp, 

2. [ Runcn, German ; whence Chaucer writes it better mn] 
To whifper. 

Being come to the flipping place, one of Kalander’s fer* 
vants rounded in his ear ; at which he retired. Sidney 

France, 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 
As God’s own foldier, rounded in the ear, 

With that fame purpofe changes. 

They’re here with me already ; whifpering, rounding 
Sicilia is a fo forth ; ’tis far gone. Sbakefp. 

Cicero was at dinner, where an ancient lady faid fhe was 
but forty : one that fat by rounded him in the ear, fhe is far 
more out of the queftion : Cicero anfwered, I muft believe 
her, for I heard her fay fo any time thefe ten years. Bacon. 

The fox > ounds the new elect in the ear, with a piece of 
fecret fervice that he could do him. L'B/iran^t. 

To go rounds. 

They keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. Milton. 

Roundabout, adj. [This word is ufed as an adjective, though 
it is only an adverb united to a fubftantive by a colloquial 
licenfe of language, which ought not to have been admitted 
into books.] 

1. Ample ; extenfive. 

Thofe fincerely follow reafon, but for want of having large, 
found, roundabout fenfe, have not a full view of all that re* 
lates to the queftion. Locke on Underfanding. 

2. Indirect; loofe. 

Paraphrafe is a roundabout way of tranflating, invented to 
help the barrennefs, which tranflators, overlooking in them- 
felves, have apprehended in our tongue. Dlton< 

Rou'ndel. 


Sbakefp, 


Rou'ndelay. 


which 


1. [Rondelet, French.] A kind of ancient poetry, 
commonly confifts of thirteen verfes, of which e# 
are of one kind of rhyme and five of another: it i s 
vided into three couplets ; and at the end of the fecond an 
third, the beginning of the roundel is repeated in an equivoca 
fenfe, if poiiible. < J$ vauX ' 

Siker, fike a roundle never heard I none, 

Little lacketh Perigot of the beft, 

And Willie is not greatly over-gone, f . 

So weren his under-longs well addreft. Spenfer s i a J" 
To hear thy rimes and roundelays, 

Which thou wert wont in waftful hills to fng, 

I more delight than lark in fummer days, , 

Whole echo made the neighb’ring groves to ring. Sp&jt ^ 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langi 


R O U 

iCome now a roundel and a fairy fong. Sbakefp. 

They lifVning heard him. whiie he learch d the grove. 

And loudly fung his roundelay of love, , 

But on the fudden dop’d. Dryden s Kmght s Tale. 

, rRmdelle. Fr.l A round form or figure. 

^ The Spaniards, calling themfeives into roundels, and their 
ftrongeft fitips walling in the reft, made a flymg —h m 
Calais. 


ROW 


inclofure. 


Sbakefp. 


march to 

The mtifes and graces made feftivals ; the fawns, fatyrs, 
and nymphs did dance their roundelays. Howel. 

Rou'nder. n.f [from round.] Circumference; 

If you fondly pafs our proffer d otter, 

’Tis not the rounder of your old fac d walls 
Can hide you from our meflengers of war.. 

Rou'ndhead. «./• [round and head.] A puritan, fo named 
from the practice once prevalent among them of cropping 

Your petitioner always kept hofpitality, and drank confu- 

fion to the roundheads. N° 629. 

Rou'ndhouse. n.f [round and houfe.] The conftable s pri- 
fon, in which diforderly perfons, found in the ftreet, are 

confined. . D 

They march’d to fome fam d roundhouje. Tope. 

Rou'ndish. adj. [from round.] Somewhat round ; approach- 
in ,T to roundnefs. 

lit is not every fmall crack that can make fuch a receiver, 
as is of a roundijh figure, ufelefs to our experiment. Boyle. 

Rou'ndly. adv. [from round.] 

1. In a round form ; in a round manner. 

2. Openly; plainly; without referve. 

Injoin gainfayers, giving them roundly to underftand, 
that where our duty is lubmiflion, weak oppofitions betoken 
pride- Ho:ker, b, v. J. 8. 

You’ll prove a jolly furly groom, 

That take it on you at the firft fo roundly. Sbakefp. 

Mr. de Mortier roundly faid, that to cut off all contentions 
of words, he would propole two means for peace. Hayward. 

From a world of pheenomena, there is a principle that 
a<fts out of wifdom and counfel, as was abundantly evidenced, 
and as roundly acknowledged. More's Divine Dialogues. 

He affirms every thing roundly, without any art, rheto- 
rick, or circumlocution. Addifon's Count Tariff. 

3. Brifkly ; with fpeed. 

When the mind has brought itfelf to attention, it will be 
able to cope with difficulties, and mafter them, and then it 
may go on roundly. Locke. 

4. Completely ; to the purpofe ; vigoroufly ; in earneft. 

I was called any thing, and I would have done any thing, 
indeed too, and roundly too. ShakeJ'p. Henry IV. 

This lord juftice caufed the earl of Kildare to be arrefted, 
and cancelled fuch charters as were lately refumed, and pro¬ 
ceeded every way fo roundly and feverely, as the nobility did 
much diftafte him. Davies on Ireland. 

Rou ndness. n. f. [from round.] 

1. Circularity; fphericity ; cylindrical form. 

The fame reafon is of the roundnefs of the bubble ; for the 
air within avoideth difcontinuance, and therefore cafteth it- 
ielf into a round figure. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

Bracelets of pearl gave roundnefs to her arm, 

And ev’ry gem augmented ev’ry charm. Prior. 

Roundnejs is the primary eflential mode or difference of a 
bowl. JVatts's Logick. 

2. Smoothnefs. 

The whole period and compafs of this fpeech was delight- 
fome for the roundnefs, and grave for the ftrangenefs. Spenfer. 

3. Honefty ; opennefs ; vigorous meafures. 

To ROUSE, v. a. [of the fame clafs of words with raife and 
rife.] 

1. To wake from reft. 

At once the crowd arofe, confus’d and high ; 

For Mars was early up, and rous'd the fky. 

Rev’rent I touch thee ! but with honeft zeal, 

To roufe the watchmen of the publick weal. 

To virtue’s work provoke the tardy hall; 

And goad the prelate flumb’ring in his flail. 

2. To excite to thought or action. 

The Dane and Swede, rouz'd up by fierce alarms, 

Blefs the wife conduct of her pious arms ; 

Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors ceafe. 

And all the northern world lies hufh’d in peace. Addifon . 

I’ll thunder in their ears their country’s caufe. 

And try to roufe up all that’s Roman in them. Addif. Cato. 
The heat, with whichLuther treated his adverfaries, though 
ftrained too far, was extremely well fitted by the providence 
of God to roufe up a people, the molt phlegmatick of anv 
mChriftendorn. Atterbur]. 

1 hey would be very much roufed and awakened by fuch a 
fight; but they would not however be convinced* Atterbury. 

3 * To put into action. 

As an eagle, feeing prey appear. 

His airy plumes doth roufe full rudely dight; 

So fiiaked he, that horror was to hear. & Fairy ^ueen. 


Dryden. 


Pope . 


Miltoti. 


Sbakefp. Henry IV. 
lion, and as an old 
Genefis xlix. 9* 


Pope. 


Milton. 
Prior. 


Pope's St. Cecilia. 


Sbakefpt, 


Spenfer. 


Bluft’ring winds had rous'd the fea. 

4. To drive a beaft from his laire. 

The blood more ftirs, 

To rouze a lion, or to ftart a hare. 

He {looped down, he couched as a 
lion ; who fhall roufe him up ? 

Th’ unexpected found 
Of dogs and men his wakeful ear does wound ; 

Rous'd with the noife* he fcarce believes his ear. 

Willing to think th’ illufions of his fear 
Had giv’n this falfe alarm. Denham 

Now Cancer glows with Phoebus’ fiery car. 

The youth rufh eager to the fylvan war; 

Swarm o’er the lawns, the foreft-walks furround, 

Roufe the fleet hart, and cheer the op’ning hound 
To Rouse, v. n. 

1. To awake from {lumber. 

Men, fleeping found by whom they dread* 

Roufe and beftir themfeives ere well awake. 

Richard, who now was half afleep, 

Rous'd ; nor would longer filence keep. 

Melancholy lifts her head ; 

Morpheus roufes from his bed. 

2. To be excited to thought or action. 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 

While night’s black agents to their prey do rowze. Sbakefp. 
Rouse, n. f [rufeh , German, half drunk.] A dofe of liquor 
rather too large. 

They have given me a roufe already* 

>—Not paft a pint as I am a foldier. Sbakefp. Othello * 

No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day. 

But the great cannon to the clouds fhall tell j 
And the king’s roufe fhall bruit it back again* 

Refpeaking earthly thunder. 

Rou'ser. n.f. [from roufe.] One who roufes* 

Rout. n.f. [rot, Dutch.] 

1. A clamorous multitude ; a rabble ; a tumultuous croud. 

Befides the endlefs routs of wretched thralls. 

Which thither were affembled day by day 
From all the world. Fairy Fjhieen, b. i* 

A rout of people there affembled were, 

Of every fort and nation under fky. 

Which with great uproar preafed to draw near 
To th’ upper part. 

If that rebellion 

Came like itfelf in bafe and abje£l routs. 

Led on by bloody youth, goaded with rage. 

And countenanced by boys and beggary. 

You, reverend father, then had not been there. _ r . 

Farmers were to forfeit their holds in cafe of unlawful re¬ 
tainer, or partaking in routs and unlawful aflemblies. Bacori. 

Such a tacit league is againfl fuch routs and fhowls, as have 
utterly degenerated from the laws of nature. Bacon * 

Nor do I name of men the common rout, 

That wandring loofe about, 

Grow up and perifh, as the fummer fly. Milton's Agonifles. 

The mad ungovernable rout, 

Full of confuiion and the fumes of wine, 

Lov’d fuch variety and antick tricks* 

Harley fpies 

The doclor faften’d by the eyes 
At Charing-crofs among the rout. 

Where painted monfters are hung out* 

2. [Route, Fr.] Confufion of an army defeated or difperfed.' 

Thy army, 

As if they could not Hand when thou wer’t down, 
Difpers’d in rout, betook them all to fly* Danieh 

T. heir mightieft quell’d, the battle iwerv’d, 

With many an inrode gor’d ; deformed rout 
Enter’d, and foul diforder. Miltons Par. Loft, b. vi„ 

To Rdut. v. a. To diffipate and put into confufion by defeat, 
rhe next way to end the wars with him, and to rout him 
quite, (hould be to keep him from invading of thofe countries 
adjoining. Spenfer cn Ireland. 

That party of the king’s horfe, that charged the Scots, 
lo totally rbuted and defeated their whole army, that they 

rp p * Glarendon, b. viii. 

lo Rout. v. n. To aflemble in clamorous and tumultuous 
crouds. 

The meatier fort routed together, and fuddenly afTailing the 
ear. 111 his houfe, flew him. Bacon's HenrftVlL 

Route, n.f. [route, fir.] Road 3 way. 

Wide through the fuzzy field their route they take, 

1 heir bleeding bofoms force the thorny brake. Gay 

Row. n.f. [rtih, German.] A rank or file; a number of 
things ranged in a line. 

Lips never part* but that they {how 

b 0 n * 


Sbakefp. 


Rofcommon * 


Swift. 
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ROY 

Where any row 

Of fruit trees, overwoody, reach’d too far 

Their pamper’d boughs, and needed hands to check 

Fruitlefs embraces Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. v. 

A triple mounted row of pillars, laid 
On wheels. Mi It on s Paradife Lojl, b. vi. 

Where the bright feraphim in burning row. 

Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. Milton. 

The vidfor honour’d with a nobler veft. 

Where gold and purple drive in equal rows. Dryden. 

Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d beaux, 
Why bows the iidebox from its inmoft rows. Pope. 

To ROW. v. 7i. [popan, Saxon.J To impel a veffel in the 
water by oars. 

He law them toiling in rowing ; for the wind was con¬ 
trary. Mark vi. 48. 

Some of thefe troughs or canoes were fo great, that above 
twenty men have been found rowing in one. Abbot. 

The bold Britons then fecurely row'd ; 

Chailes and his virtue was their facred load. Waller. 

The watermen turned their barge, and rowed foftly, that 
they might take the cool of the evening. Dryden. 

The rowing crew, 

To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay . 

To Row. v. a. To drive or help forward by oars. 

The fvvan rows her date with oary feet. Milton . 

Ro wel, n. f. [rouellc,Yr.] 

1. The points of a fpur turning on an axis. 

He save his able horfe the head, 

And, bending forward, druck his agile heels 

Againft the panting fides of his poor jade 

Up to the rowel head. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

A rider like myfelf, who ne’er wore rovjel 
Nor iron on his heel. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

A mullet is the rowel of a fpur, and hath never but five 
points ; a dar hath fix. Peacham on Blazoning. 

He fpurr’d his fiery deed 

With goring rowels , to provoke his fpeed. Dryden. 

2. A feton ; a roll of hair or filk put into a wound to hinder 
it from healing, and provoke a difeharge. 

To Ro / wel. v. a. To pierce through the fkin, and keep the 
wound open by a rowel. 

Rowel the horfe in the ched. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

RoTven. n.f. 

Rowen, is a field kept up till after Michaelmas, that the 
corn left on the ground may lprout into green. Notes on Tuffer. 
Then fpare it for rowen, til Michel be pad. 

To lengthen thy dairie, no better thou had. TvJJer. 

Turn your cows, that give milk, into your rowens , till 
fhow comes. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Rc/yver. n.f [from row. ] One that manages an oar. 
Fourgallies fird, which equal rowers bear. 

Advancing in the watry lids, appear. Dryden. 

The bifliop of Salifbury ran down with the dream thirty 
miles in an hour, by the help of but one rower . Addifon. 

RO / YAL. adj , [roial, Fr.J 

1. Kingly; belonging to a king ; becoming'a king; regal. 

i he royal dock of David. Milton . 

Thrice happy they, who thus in woods and groves, 

' From courts retired, poffefs their peaceful loves : 

Of royal maids how wretched is the late ! Granville . 

2. Noble ; illudrious. 

What news from Venice ? 

How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio ? Shakefp. 
Roy alist. n.f [from royal.] Adherent to a king. 

Where Candifh fought, the royalijls prevail’d. 

Neither his courage nor his judgment fail’d. Waller. 

The old church of England royalijls , another name for-a 
man who prefers his confidence before his intereds, are the 
mod meritorious fubjeds in the world, as having pafted all 
thole terrible teds, which domineering malice could put them 
to, and carried their credit and their confidence clear. South. 
To Ro'yalize. v. a. [from royal .] 'Fo make royal. 

Ere you were queen, ay, or your hufband king, 

To roy alike his blood, f fpilt mine own. Shakefp. 

Ro'y ally. adv. [from royal.] In a kingly manner 5 regally; 

as becomes a king. 

It fhall be my care. 

To have you royally appointed. Suakefp. Wint. Dale. 

His body Ihall be royally interr d. 

And the lad funeral pomps adorn ins hene. Dryden. 

Ro'y alt y. n.f [ roialte, Fr.J 
1. Kinglhip ; charader or office of a king. 

Suppofe, that you have feen 
The well appointed king at Hampton peer, 

Embark his r oyalty. Shakefp. Henry. V. 

Draw, you rafeal; you come with letters againd the icing, 
and take vanity the puppet’s part againd the royalty of her 
father. Shakefp. King Lear. 

JHe will lofe his head, ere give .confent. 

His mader’s fon, as worfhipfully he terms it. 

Shall lofe the royalty of England’s throne. . Shakefp. 

If they had held their royalties by this title, either there 


R U B 

mud have been but one fovereign. or clfe every father 0 f 


hockt. 


Prn 


nr. 


Mlk 




family had as good a claim to royalty as thefe. 

2. State of a king. 

J. will, alas ! be wretched to be great, 

And figh in royalty, and grieve in date. 

3. Emblems of royalty. 

Wherefore do I affunie 
Thefe royalties, and not refufe to reign. 

ToRoyne. v. a. [rogner, Fr.J To gnaw; to bite. Spenfe'r' 

Ro'ynish. adj. [rogneux, Fr. mangy, paltry.] Paltry - f ori ‘ 
mean ; rude. 1 * 

The roynifh clown, at whom fo oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is alfo miffing. Shakeft 

To RUB. v. a. [ rhubio, Weldi; reiben, German, to wipe, y 

1. To clean or fmooth any thing by palling fomething over it- 
to fcour ; to wipe ; to perfricate. 

2. To touch fo as to have fomething of that which touches 
behind. 

Their draw-built citadel new rub'd with balm. Milton 
In narrow clefts, in the monument that ftand3 over him* 
cathoiicks rub their beads, and fmell his bones, which thev 
fay have in them a natural perfume, though very like apo- 
pledick balfom ; and what would make one fufped, that they 
rub the marble with it, it is obferved, that the feent is ilronoer 
in the morning than at night. Addifon s Remarks on Italy, 

3. To move one body upon another. 

Look, how die rubs her hands. 

—It is an accudomed action with her, to feem thus walk¬ 
ing her hands. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

The bare rubbing of two bodies violently produces heat, 
and often fire. Loth. 

Two bones, rubbed hard againd one another, produce a 
fetid fmell. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. To obftrucT by collifion. 

’Tis the duke’s pleafure, 

Whofe difpofition all the world well know. 

Will not be rubb'd nor dop’d. Shakefp. King Leer. 

5. To polilh ; to retouch. 

The whole bulinefs of our redemption is, to rub over the 
defaced copy of the creation, to reprint God’s image upon 
the foul. South. 

6. To remove by friction. 

A forcible object will rub out the frefhed colours at a 
droke, and paint others. Collier of the A fed. 

If their minds are well principled with inward civility, a 
great part of the roughnels, which dicks to the outfide for 
want of better teaching, time, and obfervation, will rub off; 
but if ill, all the rules in the world will not polilh them. Loch. 

7. To touch hard. 

He, who before he was efpied, was afraid, after being per¬ 
ceived, was alhamed, now being hardly rubbed upon, left 
both fear and fhame, and was moved to anger. Sidney. 

8. To Rub down. To clean or curry a horle. 

When his fellow beads are weary grown, 

Pie’ll play the groom, give oats, and rub ’em down. Dr yd. 

9. To Rub up. To excite ; to awaken. 

You will find me not to have nebbed up the memory of 
what fome heretofore in the city did. South. 

10. To Rub up. To polilh ; to retouch. 

To Rub. v. n. 

1. To fret; to make a friction. 

This lad allufion gaul’d the panther more, 

Becaufe indeed it j-ubb'd upon the fore ; 

Yet leem’d Ihe not to winch, though Ihrewdly pain’d. Dry. 

2. To get through difficulties. 

Many a lawyer, when once hampered, rub off as well as 
they can. L' Efrange. 

’Tis as much as one can do, to rub through the world, 
though perpetually a doing. L'EJlrangt. 

Rub. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Collifion; hindrance; obftrutftion. 

The breath of what I mean to fpeak 
Shall blow each dud, each draw 7 , each little rub 
Out of the path, which Ihall directly lead 
Thy foot to England’s throne. Shakefp. King John. 

Now every rub is fmoothed in our way. Shahjp 

Thofe you make friends. 

And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The lead rub in-your fortunes, fall away. Sbakejj • 

Upon this rub, the Englilh embaffadors thought fit to de¬ 
mur, and fent to receive direblions. Hayivar 

He expounds the giddy wonder 
Of my weary deps, and under 
Spreads a path clear as the day, 

Where no churlifh rub fays nay. Crajhd 

He that once fins, like him that Hides on ice. 

Goes fwiftly down the flippery ways of vice; f 

Though confidence checks him, yet thofe rubs gone 0 er, 
Pie Aides on fmoothly, and looks back no mote. DryJ 1, 
An hereditary right is to be preferred before election; e 
caufe the government is fo diipofed, that it a Imp ft execin- 
itfelf : and upon the death of a prince, the ad minim 
eoes on without’any rub or interruption. 

b J 2. Frication; 
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2 Frication; a£t of rubbing. . . , . 

Inequality of ground, that hinders the motion of a bowl. 

^ We’ll play at bowls. 

_’Twill make me think the world is full of rubs , 

And that my fortune runs againd the bias. Shakefp. 

a. Difficulty ; caufe of uneafinefs. 

To fieep ; perchance to dream ; ay, there s the rub . Sba. 

Rub-stone, n.f. [rub iw&Jlone.'] A done to fcour or Iharpen. 

A cradle for barlie; with rub-Jlone and fand. Tujfer . 

Ru bber. n.f [from rub.] 

1. One that rubs. 

2. The indrument with which one rubs. 

Servants blow the fire with puffing cheeks, and lay 

The rubbers , and the bathing fheets difplay. . Dryden. 

Rub the dirty tables with the napkins, for it will fave your 
wearing out the common rubbers. Swift. 

3. A coarfe file. 

The rough or coarfe file, if large, is called 1 rubber, and 
takes off - the unevennefs which the hammer made in the 
for (finer. Moxon's Mechanical ExercifeS. 

4. A^game ; a conted ; two games out of three. 

'The afs was to dand by, to fee two boobies try their title 
to him by a rubber of cuffs. L'Eftrange. 

If butchers had but the manners to go to {harps, gentlemen 
would be contented with a rubber at cuffs. Collier on Duelling. 

5. A whetdone. A inf 

Rubi'can. adj. [ rubican , Fr.] Rubican colour of a horfe is 

one that is bay, forrel, or black, with a light, grey, or white 
upon the flanks, but fo that this grey or white is not predomi¬ 
nant there. Far. Dipt. 

Ru'bbaoe. ) n. f. [from rub ; as perhaps meaning, at fird, 

Ru'bbish. J dud made by rubbing. Rubbage is not ufed.] 

1. Ruins of building ; fragments of matter ufed ill building; 

What trafh is Rome ? 

What rubbijh , and what offal ? when it ferves 

For the bale matter to illuminate 

So vile a thing as Caefar. Shakefp. Julius Caefar . 

Such conceits feem too fine among this rubbage. Wotton. 

A fabrick, though high and beautiful, if founded on rub - 
bijh , is eafily made the triumph of the winds. Glanv. Scepf. 

When the foundation of a date is once loofened, the lead 
commotion lays the whole in rubbijh. L'Ejlrange. 

Th’ Almighty cad a pitying eye. 

He faw the town’s one half in rubbifh lie. Dryden. 

The enemy hath avoided a battle, and raken a furer way 
to confume us, by letting our courage evaporate againd doncs 
and rubbijh. Swift. 

2. Confufion; mingled mals. 

That noble art of political lying ought not to lie any lono-er 
in rubbif) and confufion. Arbuthnot's Hi/lory of John Bull. 

3. Any thing vile and worthlels. 

Rubble-stone, n.f. 

Rubble-Jlones owe their name to their being rubbed and 
worn by the water, at the latter end of the deluge, departing 
in hurry and with great precipitation. Woodivard. 

Rubicund, adj. [rubiconde,Fr. rubicundus,Lcxt.] Inclining to 
rednefs. • D/fi? 

Ru^bied. adj. [from ruby.] Red as a ruby. 

Thrice upon thy fingers tip. 

Thrice upon thy rubied lip. Milton. 

Angels food, and rubied neclar flows 

In pearl, in diamond, and in maffy gold. Milton. 

RubFfick. adj. [ruber and facto , Lat.] Making red. 

While the feveral fpecies of rays, as the rubifick, are by 
refra&ion feparated one from another, they retain thofe mo- 
tions proper to each. Grew's Cofmol. 

i 0 Ru'bify. v. a. To make red. 

This topically applied, becomes a phamigmus or rubifyino 
medicine, and of fuch fiery parts as to conceive fire of them- 
felves, and burn a houfe. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Ru bious. adj. [ rubeus , Eat.] Ruddy j red. Not ufed. 

Diana’s lip 

Is not more fmooth and rubious. Shakefp. Twelfth Night . 

Rubricated, adj. [from rubric, Lat.] Smeared with red. 

. B ® Ic f • *•/, I fubrique, Fr. rubrics, Lat.] Direflions printed 
m books of law and in prayer books; fo termed, becaufe 
they were ongmally diftinguilhed by being in red ink. 

No date prefix’d, 

Direas me in the ftarry rubrick fet.' Milton’s Par. Rer. 

I hey had their particular prayers according to the feveral 
days and months ; and their tables or rubricks to inftrufl 

Ru'bTi'ck. tedj. Red. Stilling fleet. 

Jp h e ht and rays, Which appear red, or rather make ob- 
J f‘PP CJr f°» I call rubrick or red-making. Newtr.n 

hat though my name flood rubrick on the walls Poke 

IkffTPVN Pr the n0Un - ] To ad <™ with fef 
red J ' [ ’ Lat - and >'®-] Having the form of 

Of thofe rays, which pafs clofe by the fnow, the rubiferm 

’SZSt* "*•“ • - f » “ - «-•>•»Sz 
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RUT 3 Y. n.f. [from ruber, Lat.] . , , r , , 

1. A precious ftone of a red colour, next in hardnefs and value 

to a diamond.. 

Up, up, fair bride ! and call 
Thy ffars from out their feveral boxes, take 
Thy rubies, pearls, and diamonds forth, and make 
Thyfelf a conftellation of them all. Donne a 

Melpomene would be reprefented like a manly lady, upon 
her head a dreffing of pearl, diamonds, and rubies. Peacham . 
Crowns were on their royal fcutcheons plac’d. 

With faphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac’d. Dryden . 

2. Rednefs. 

You can behold fuch fights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. 

When mine is blanch’d with fear. Shakefp. Macbeth ; 

3. Any thing red. 

Defire of wine 

Thou cotild’ft reprefs, nor did the dancing ruby 
Sparkling, out-poUr’d, the flavour, or the fmell. 

Or tafte, that cheers the hearts of gpds and men. 

Allure thee from the cool cryltalline ftream. Milton . 

4. A blain; a blotch ; a carbuncle. Atnf 

Ru'by. adj. [from the noun ] Of a red colour. 

Wounds, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips. Shak. 
Diana’s lip 

Is not more fmooth and ruby than thy fmall pipe 
Is at the maiden’s organ fhrill and found. Shakefp . 

PvUcf A tion. n. f. [ruEio, Lat.] A belching arifing front 
wind and indigeltion. 

Tp Run. v. a, [pubu, Saxon, rednefs.] To make red. 

Her cheeks, like apples, which the fun had rudded: Spenf. 
Ru'dder. n.f. [ roeder, Dutch.] 

1. The inftrument at the ftern of a veffel, by which its courfe 
is governed. 

My heart was to thy rudder ty’d by th’ firing, 

And thou fhould’ft towe me after. Shakefp. 

They loofed the rudder bands, and hoifed tip the main-fail, 
and made toward fhore. Adis xxvii. 40. 

Thofe, that attribute unto the faculty any firft or foie 
power, have therein no other underftanding, than fuch a one 
hath, who, looking into the ftern of a fhip, and' finding it 
guided by the helm and rudder, doth aferibe fome abfolute 
virtue to the piece of wood, without all confideration of the 
hand that guides it. Raleigh's Hiftory oj' the World . 

Fifties firft to Ihipping did impart; 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden a 

Thou held’ft the rudder with a fteady hand. 

Till fafely on the fhore the bark did land. Dryden. 

2. Any thing that guides or governs the courfe. 

Ru'ddiness. [from ruddy.] I he quality of approaching to 

rednefs. 

The ruddinefs upon her lip is wet; 

You’ll mar it, if you kifs it. . Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 
If the flefh lofe its ruddinefs, and look pale and withered, 
you may fufpea it corrupting. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Ru'ddle. n.f. [iudul, Iflandick.] Redearth. 

Ruddle owes its colour to an admixture of iron ; and as that 
is in greater or lefs proportion, it is of a greater or lefs fpeci- 
fick gravity, confiftence, or hardnefs. ~ Woodward. 

Ru ddock. 7i. f [ rubecula, Eat.] A kind of bird. 

„..,j 9 Xil ngin ? birds ’ the 7 have linnets, and ruddocks. Carews- 
RU DDY. adj. [pubu, Saxon.] 

1. Approaching to rednefs ; pale red. 

We may fee the old man in a morning, 

Lufty as health, come ruddy to the field^ 

And there purfue the chafe, ns if he meant 
T 00 ertake time, and bring back youth again. Otway „ 

New leaves on ev’ry bough were feen ; 

Some 7 ucldy colour d, fome of lighter green. Dryden. 

Ten wildings have I gather’d for my dear; 

How ruddy like your lips their ftreaks appear ! Dryden. 
Ceres, in her prime, 

Seems fertile, and with ruddiefi freight bedeckt. Philips: 

2. Yellow. Ufed, if to be ufed at all, only in poetry. 

A ciown of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, 

Plain without pomp. 

RUDE. adj. [pebe, Saxon ; rudis, Lat.] ^ 

1. Rough; favage; coarfe of manners; uncivil 5 brutal. 

Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch ; 

Thou friend of an ill faftiion. Shakefp 

Vane’s bold anfwers, termed rude and ruffian-like, fur- 
tnered his condemnation. ir , 

You can with frngle look inflame a )wa? . 

The coldeft breaft, the rudejl tame. Waller 

rurt h Cen f< y ifual [° w [ ite P ref aces, that a man is thought 
nude to his reader, who does not o-iup him r 

beforehand. §lV£ him fome account 

2. Violent; tumultuous; boifterous; turbulent. 

The wltrf 1 d W,th , wlnds rude in their ffiock. Milton. 

- e water appears white near the Ihore, and a fhip; be- 

Boyle ; 


- wimc near rne more, 

caule the rude agitation breaks it into foam. 
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3. Harfti; inclement. 

Spring does to flow’ry meadows bring, 

What the rude winter from them tore. 

4. Ignorant; raw ; untaught. 

Though I be rude in fpeech, yet not in knowledge. 2 Cor. 
He was yet but rude in the profeffion of arms, though 
greedy of honour. JVotton's Buckingham. 

Such tools as art yet rude had form’d. Milton. 

5. [Rude, Fr.] Rugged; uneven; ftiapelefs. 


Dry den. 


' . J 00 r% • L 

It was the cuftom to worfhip rude and unpolifhed ftones. 

Si tilling fleet. 

6. Artlefs; inelegant. 

I would know what ancient ground of authority he hath 
for fuch a fenfelefs fable ; and if he have any of the rude 
Irifh books. Spenfer. 

One example may ferve, till you review the iEneis in the 
original, unblemifhed by my rude tranflation. Dryden. 

7. Such as may be done with ftrength without art. 

To his country farm the fool confin’d ; 

Rude work well fuited with a ruftick mind. Dryden * 

Ri/dely. adv. [from rude.] 

1. In a rude manner. 

Whether to knock again# tbe gates of Rome, 

Or rudely vilit them in parts remote, 

To fright them ere deftroy. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. Without exadlnefs ; without nicety ; coarfely: 

I that am not fhap’d for fportive tricks, 

I that am rudely ftampt, and want love’s majefty 
To ftrut before a wanton ambling nymyh. Shakefp. 

3. Unfkilfully. 

My mufe, though rudely, has refign’d 
Some faint refemblance of his godlike mind. 

4. Violently; boifteroufly. 

With his truncheon he fo rudely ftroke 
Cymodes twice, that twice him forced his foot revoke. Spen. 
Ri/deness. n. J. [rudefj'e, Fr. from rude .] 

1. Coarfenefs of manners; incivility. 

This rudenejs is a fauce to his good wit. 

Which gives men ftomach to digeft his words 

With better appetite. Shakefp. Julius Cesfar. 

The publick will in triumphs rudely fhare, 

And kings the rudene s of their joy muff bear. Dryden . 
The rudenefs , tyranny, the oppreftion, and ingratitude of 
the late favourites towards their miftrefs, were no longer to 
be born. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

2. Ignorance; unfkilfulnefs. 

What he did amifs, was rather through rudenefs and want 
of judgment, than any malicious meaning. Hayward. 

3. Artlelsnefs ; inelegance ; coarfenefs. 

Let be thy bitter lcorn, 

And leave the rudenefs of that antique age 

To them, that liv’d therein in fiate forlorn. Fairy ghieen. 

4. Violence; boifteroufnefs. 

The ram, that batters down the wall. 

For the great fwing and rudenefs of his poize, 

They place before his hand that made the engine. Shakefp. 

5. Storminefs ; rigour. 

You can hardly be too fparing of water to your houfed 
plants ; the not obferving of this, deftroys more plants than 
all the rudeneffes oi the fealon. Evelyn s Kalendar. 

RU'DENTURE n.f [French.] In archite&ure, the figure of 
a rope or ftaff, fometimes plain and fometimes carved, where¬ 
with the flutings of columns are frequently filled up. Bailey. 
Ruderary. adj. [rudera, L at.] Belonging to rubbifh. Ditl. 
RuderA'T tON.’ n.f. In architedure, the laying of a pave¬ 
ment with pebbles or little ftones. Bailey. 

Ru'df.sby. n. f [from rude.] An uncivil turbulent fellow. A 

low word, now little ufed. 

I muft be forced 

To give my hand, oppofed again# my heart, 

Unto a mad-brain rudefby, full of fplecn. 

" Out of my fight, 1 udefby be gone. _ 

RU'DIMENT. n.f [ rudiment , Fr. rudimentum, Lat.] 
j The fir# principles; the fir# elements of a feience. 

Such as were trained up in the rudiments , and were fo 
made fit to be by baptilm received into the church, the fathers 
ufually term hearers. Hooker. 

To learn the order of my fingering, 

I muft begin with rudiments of art. ffP* 

'Thou foon (halt quit 
Thofe rudiments , and fee before thine e\cs 
The monarchies of th’ earth, their pomp, and ftate. 
Sufficient introduction to inform , 

Thee, of thyfelf fo apt, in regal arts. Milton s 1 dr. Keg. 
Could it be believed, that a child fhould be forced to learn 
the rudiments of a language, which he is never to life, and 
neglea the writing a good hand, and offing accounts. Locke. 

2 The firft part of education. , 

He was nurtured where he was born in his firft rudiments , 

till the years of ten, and then taught the principles of 
' JVotton s Life of Villiers .. 

rlU The (kill and rudiments auftere of war. Philips. 


Shake ip. 
Shakejp. 


^um, 
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3. The firft, inaccurate, unfhapen beginning or original 0 f a 
thing. & 

Mofs is but the rudiment of a plant, and the mould 0 f 
earth or bark. Bacon's Natural 

The rudiments of nature are very unlike the grolfer 1 

pearances. . ^ Glanviliy Seel} 

So looks our monarch on this early fight, *•*' 

Th’ eftay and rudiments of great fuccefs, 

Which all-maturing time muft bring to light. Dryden 
Shall that man pretend to religious attainments, who is del 
feClive and fhort in moral ? which are but the rudiments , the 
beginnings, and firft draught of religion ; as religion is the 
perfection, refinement, and fublimation of morality. South 
God beholds the firft imperfeCt rudiments of virtue in the 
foul, and keeps a watchful eye over it, till it has received 
.every grace it is capable of. Addijon's Sfieflatrr 

The fappy boughs 

Attire themfelves with blooms, fweet rudiments 
Of future harveft. Philips 

Rudime / ntal. adj. [from rudiment.] Initial; relating to 
firft principles. 

Your firft rudimental eflays in fpeCtatorfhip were made in 
my (hop, where you often praClifed for hours. Spectator, 
To Rue. v. a. [peoppian, Saxon.] To grieve for; tore«iet- 
to lament. 

Thou tempteft me in vain ; 

To tempt the thing which daily yet I rue , 

And the old caufe of my continued pain, 

With like attempts to like end to renew. Fair 
You’ll rue the time, 

That clogs me with this anfwer. Shakefp 

France, thou (halt tue this treafon with thy tears, 

If Talbot but furvive. Shakefp. Henry VI, 

There are two councils held ; 

And that may be determin’d at the one, 

Which may make you and him to rue at th’ other. Shal 
Oh ! treacherous was that breaft, to whom you 
Did truft our counfels, and we both may rue, 

Having his falfhood found too late, ’twas he 
That made me calf you guilty, and you me. 

I rue 

That error now, which is become my crime. 

Again# this, thy will 
Chofe freely what it now to juftly rues. 

Rue. n.f [rue, Fr. ruta , Lat.] An herb called, herb of grace, 
becaufe holy water was fprinkled with it. 

The flower of rue for the moft part confifls of four hollow 
leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of 
a role ; out of whole flower-cup riles the pointal, which af¬ 
terward becomes a roundith fruit, which is generally four 
cornered, and compoled of tour cells fixed to an hard fhell 
of fmall angular feeds. Milhr. 

What favor is better, 

For places infedled, than wormwood and rue. Tujftr, 
Here did the drop a tear; here, in this place, 

I’ll let a bank of rue, (bur herb of grace ; 

Rue, even for Ruth, here fhortly fhall be feen, 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen. Shakejp. Rifh.fl. 
The weafcl, to encounter the ierpent, arms herfelt with 
eating of rue. More's Antidote againjl dtheijn, 

Rue'ful adj. [rue and full.] Mournful; woful; forrowful. 
When we have our armour buckled on, 

The venom’d vengeance ride upon our fvvords, 

Spur them to rueful work, rein them from ruth. Shakejp 
Cocytus, nam’d of lamentation loud, 

Heard on the rueful ftream. Milton s Paradife LoJi> 

He figh’d, and call a rueful eye ; 

Our pity kindles, and our paflions die. Dryden, 

Rue'fully. adv. [from rueful.] Mournfully; forrowfully- 
Why fhould an ape run away from a fnail, and very 
fidly and frightfully look back, as being afraid ? Moij 

RueTulness. n.f. [from rueful.] Sorrowfulnefs; mournfuln^- 
RUE 1 LLE. n. f. [French.] A circle ; an afl’embly atapri 
vate houfe. 

The poet, who flourifhed in the feene, is condemned in 
the ruelle. Dryden s Preface to 

Ruff. n.f. A puckered linen ornament, formerly worn abo- 
the neck. See Ruffle. 

You a captain ; for what ? for tearing a whore’s ruff * n , 
bawdy houfe ? Shakefp. Henryk • S n ‘ 

We’ll revel it, n , 

With ruff’s, and cuffs, and fardingals. 

Like an uproar in the town. 

Before them every thing went down, 


Donne, 


Milton, 


Some tore a 


and lome a gown. 


Drayton- 


Sooner may a gulling weather fpy, 

By drawing forth heav’n’s fcheme tell certainly* 

What fafhion’d hats, or riffs , or fuits next year, 

Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. 

'\ he ladies freed the neck from thofe yokes, thofe iw ^ 

riffs in which the fimplicity of their grandmothers in 

doled it. Addijon's Guardian, I s * )( j 
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I rear’d this flow’r. 

Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I fpread. 

[From rough feales.] A fmall river fifti. 

A ruff or pope is much like the pearch — r „ — 
taken to be better, but will not grow bigger than a gudgeon : 
he is an excellent fifti and of a pleafant tafte. JValton. 

A ftate of roughnefs. Obfolete. 

As fields let all their briftles up; in fuch a ruff wert 
thou. Chapman's Iliads. 

New ftate. This feems to be the meaning of this cant 


word. 


Pope's 
rage ; 


Odyffey. 
to raife 
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How many princes that, in the ruff of all their glory, 
have been taken down from the head of a conquering army 
to the wheel of the vidor’s chariot. L'Ejlrange. 

Ru'ffsan. n.f. [vujflano, Italian ; rufficn, Fr. a bawd ; roffver , 
Danifh, to pillage; perhaps it may be beft derived from 
rough.] A brutal, boifterous, mifehievous fellow; a cut¬ 
throat; a robber ; a murderer. 

Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch, 

Thou friend of an ill fafliion ! Shakejp. Two Gent, of Per. 

Have you a ruffian that will fwear? drink ? dance ? 

Revel the night ? rob ? murder ? Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Sir Ralph Vane’s bold anfwcrs termed rude and ruffian like, 
falling into years apt to take offence, furthered his condem¬ 
nation. Hayward. 

The boafted anceftors of thefe great men, 

Whofe virtues you admire, were all fuch ruffians. 

This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 

That comprehends in her wide empire’s bounds 
All under heaven, was founded on a rape. Acldifon's Cato. 
Ru'ffian. adj. Brutal; favagely boifterous. 

Experienc’d age 

May timely intercept the ruffian rage, 

Convene the tribes. 

To Ru'ffian. v. n. [from the noun ] To 
tumults ; to play the ruffian. Not in ufe. 

A fuller blaft ne’er fhook our battlements ; 

If it hath ruffian'd fo upon the fea. 

What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 

Can hold the mortife. Shakejp. Othello. 

To Ru'ffle. v. a. [i uyffclen, Dutch, to wrinkle.] 

1. To diforder ; to put out of form ; to make Ids fmooth. 

Naughty lady, 

Thefe hairs, which thou do# ravifh from my chin. 

Will quicken and accufe thee ; I’m your hoft ; 

With robbers hands, my hofpitable favour 
You fhould not ruffle thus. Shakefp. King Lear. 

In changeable taffeties, differing colours emerge and va- 
hifti upon the ruffling of the fame piece of filk. Boyle. 

As you come here to ruffle vizard punk ; 

W hen lober rail, and roar when you are drunk. Dryden. 
As fhe firft began to rife, 

She^fmooth’d the ruffled leas, and clear’d the fkies. Dryden. 

Bear me, fome god ! oh quickly bear me hence 
To wholfome folitude, the nurfe of fenfe ; 

Where contemplation prunes her ruffled wings, 

^ And the free foul looks down to pity kings. * 

2. I o difcompofe ; to difturb ; to put out of temper* 

Were I Brutus, 

And Brutus, Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your fpirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cadar, that fhouid move 
The ftones of Rome to rife and mutiny. Shakefb 

We are transported by paflions, and our minds ruffled by 

!;°u b “ d ^. ; " or . > ,et can we tell > how the foul 


Pope 


Glanvill. 


Hudiliras , p. i. 


fhould be afteefed by fuch kind of agitations 

3. To put out of order; to furprife. 

The knight found out 
Tlv advantage of the ground, where beft 
He might the ruffl'd foe infeft. 

4. To throw diforderly together 

r V mT ^POsM, when round 

fa , J1 leaves 111 heap, and found. 

Let fall from heaven, a fleep interminate. 

5. 1 o contract into plaits. 

A fmall fkirt of fine ruffled linnen, running alon» the uoDer 
To R u'ffl'e . before, is called the modefl^iej. Adlfl 

I. To grow rough or turbulent. 

The night comes on; and the high winds 
Do forely ruffle, for many miles about 


Chapman. 


There’s fcarce a bufh. 


, T ’ The winds a ruffling gale afford. 

2. 1 o be 111 loofe motion ; to flutter. 

The fiery courfcr, when he hears from far 
1 he fprightly trumpets and the flouts of war 
On las right fhoulder his thick mane reclin’d, 
Ruffin at ipeed, and dances in the wind. 

1 o be rough ; to jar j to be in contention. 

A valiant fon-in.law thou fhalt enjoy : 

One fit to bandy with thy lawlefs foits , 

J o ruffle ill the commonwealth of Rome. 


Shakefp, King Lear. 


Dryden. 


Dryden . 
Out of ufe. 


Shakefp i 


hood to be worn by a 

Bailey-. 


They would ruffle with jurors* and inforce them to find a i 
they would diredt. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Ru'ffle. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Plaited linnen ufed as an ornament. 

The tucker is a flip of fine linnen, run in a fmall kind 
of ruffle round the uppermoft verge of the women’s ftays. 

Addifon. 

2. Difturbance; contention; tumult. 

Conceive the mind’s perception of fome objedf,. and 
the confequent ruffle or fpecial commotion of the blood. 

JVattSu 

Ru'fterhood. n.f. In falconry, c 
hawk when (he is firft drawn. 

Rug. n.f [rugget, rough, Swedifb..] 

1. A coarfe, nappy, woollen cloath. 

January muft be exprefled with a horrid and fearful afpedl, 
clad in Irifh rug or coarfe freeze. Peacham on Drawing. 

2. A coarfe nappy coverlet ufed for mean beds. 

A rug was o’er his fhoulders thrown ; 

A rug ; for night-gown he had none; Swift’s Mifcel. 

3. A rough woolly dog. 

Mungrels, fpaniels, curs, 

Shoughes, water rugs, and demy wolves are cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

RU'GGED. adj. [rugget, Swedifh.] 

1. Rough ; full of unevennefs and afperity. 

Nature, like a weak and weary traveller. 

Tir’d with a tedious and rugged way. Denhami 

Since the earth revolves not upon a material and rugged , 
but a geometrical plane* their proportions may be varied in 
innumerable degrees. Bentley. 

2. Not neat; not regular. 

His hair is flicking ; 

His well-proportion’d beard made rough and rugged , 

Like to the fummer’s corn by tempeft lodg’d. Shakefp . 

3. Savage of temper; brutal; rough. 

The greateft favours to fuch an one neither foften nor 
win upon him; they neither melt nor endear him, but 
leave him as hard, as rugged, and as unconcerned as ever. 

South's Sermons. 

4. Stormy; rude ; tumultuous ; turbulent; tempeftuous. 

Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 
The ruggedfl hour that time and fpite dare bring. 

To frown upon th’ enrag’d Northumberland. & Shakefp . 

5. Rough or harfh to the ear. 

A monolyllable line turns verfe to profe, and even that 
prole is rugged and unharmonious. Dryden s Dedic. to JEneis „ 

6. Sour ; furly; difeompofed. 

Sleek o’er your rugged looks, 

Be bright and jovial ’mong your guefts to-night. Shake fr* 

7. Violent; rude; boifterous. J 

Fierce Talgol, gath’ring might. 

With rugged truncheon charg’d the knight. tiudibras. 
o. Rough ; lhaggy. 

Through forefls wild, 

/ r ^° c bafe the Hon, boar, or rugged bear. Fairfax- 

Ru ggedly, adv. [from nigged.] In a rugged manner. 
Ruggedness* [from rugged.] 
i* The ftate or quality of being rugged. 

2. Roughnefs ; afperity. 

Hardnefs and ruggednefs is unpleafant to the touch. Bacon. 

. 7 rUps 7 mecli ately abate and demulce the hoarfenefs and 
violence of a cough, by mollifying the ruggednefs of the in¬ 
tern tumck of the gullet. 66 J flay 

This foftnefs of the foot, which yields and fits itfelf ^o th'e 
ruggednefs and unevennefs of the roads, does render it lefs 

Ro'cm W 7 W ° rn - I , ** «»»• Creation. 

JXU GIN. n. J. A nappy cloth. 

The lips grew fo painful, that fhe could not endure the 
wiping the tchor from it with a foft rugin with her own 

Ru'gine. n. f. r rugine, Fr.] A chirurgeon^ftT” ' S “’ s ‘' 7 ' 

the bo^T ft ° uld , no * g ener ate, bore little orifices into 
the bone, or rafp it with the rugine. o/ ? 

Rugo'se. adj [rugofus, Lat.] Full of wrinkles. P ' 

t is a relaxation of the iphinefter to fuch a 
the internal rugofe coat of the inteftine 
beareth down. r rr r * 

RTJTN w r r • r> T Wijcman s 

fl:/‘ [ruw,F r. ruina, Lat.] 

Ii fa ° r of cities or edifices 

2. 1 he remains of building demoliflied. 

AJ he Veian aad the 9 abian tow .’rs fhall fall, 

/vncl one promlfcuous ruin cover all; 

Nor, after length of years, a ftone betray 
1 he place where once the very ruins lav * . *., 

Judah (hall fall, opprefs’d by o-rief and fhamc ^ ^ 
And men (hall from her k'nSw her fame ^ P,.V 
Such a fool was never found, P ’“ >: 

Who pull d a palace to the ground. 

Only to have the ruins made 

Materials for a houfe decav’d „ . 

J ‘ oxvif 


degree, tha 
turneth out. 


an 
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R U L 

3. Deftru&ion ; lofs of happinefs or fortune; overthrow. 

He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leapt from his eyes. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Thofe whom God to ruin has defign’d, 

He fits for fate, and firft deftroys their mind. Dryden. 

4. Mifchief; bane. 

The errors of young men are the ruin of bufinefs. Bacon. 
Havock, and fpoil, and ruin are my gain. Milton . 

ToRu'in. v. a. [ruiner y Fr. from the noun.J 

1. To fubvert 5 to demolifh. 

A nation loving gold muft rule this place, 

Our temples ruin , and our rites deface. 

2. To deftroy ; to deprive of felicity or fortune. 

By thee rais’d I ruin all my foes. 

Difpofe all honours of the fword and gown, 

Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. Dryden . 

A confident dependence ill-grounded creates fuch a negli¬ 
gence, as will certainly ruin us in the end. Wake . 

3. To impoverifh; 

- She would ruin me in filks, were not the quantity that goes 
to a large pincufhion fufficient to make her a gown and petti¬ 
coat. Addijon. 

To Ru'in. v. n. 

1. To fall in ruins. 

Hell heard th’ unfufferable noife, hell faw 
. Heav’11 ruining from heav’n, and would have fled 
Affrighted, but ffridl fate had fix’d too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too faff had bound. Milton. 

2. To run to ruin. 

Though he his houfe of polifh’d marble build. 

Yet IhalTit ruin like the moth’s frail cell. 

Or flieds of reeds, which fummer’s heat repel. 

3. To be brought to poverty or mifery. 

If we are idle, and difturb the induftrious in their bufinefs, 
we {hall ruin the fafter. Locke. 

To Ru'inate. v. a. [from ruin. This word is now obfolete.j 

1. To fubvert; to demolifli. 

I will not ruinate my father’s houfe. 

Who gave his blood to lime the ftones together. 

And fet up Lancafter. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 

We’ll order well the ftate. 

That like events may ne’er it ruinate. Shakefp . 

2. To bring to meannefs or mifery irrecoverable. 

The Romans came to pull down kingdoms; Philip and 
Nabis were already ruinated , and now was his turn to be 
aflailed. Bacon's War with Spain. 

So Ihall the great revenger ruinate 
Him and his ifliie by a dreadful fate. Sandys. 

Ruina'tion. n. f [from ruinate.] Subverfion; demolition 5 

overthrow. Oblolete. . , 

Roman coins were overcovered in the ground, in the fud- 
den ruination of towns by the Saxons. Lamden s Remains. 
Ru / iNous. adj. [ruinofus , Lat. ruineuxy Fr.J 

1. Fallen to ruin ; dilapidated ; demolilhed. 

It is lefs dangerous, when divers parts of a tower are de¬ 
cayed and thelfoundation firm, than when the foundation is 
ruinous. fl . Hayward. 

2. Mifchievous ; pernicious ; baneful j deitrudtive. 

The birds. 

After a night of ftorm fo ruinous , 

Clear’d up their choiceft notes in bulh and fpray, 

To gratulate the fweet return of morn. Milton's Par . Reg. 
Thole lucceffes are more glorious, which bring benefit to 
the world, than fuch ruinous ones, as are dyed in human 

blood. . Glanvi £ s . Pr ;f ace t0 Sce F 

A ftop might be put to that ruinous pradtife of gaming, bw. 
Ruinously, adv. [from ruinous.] 

1. In a ruinous manner. 

2. Mifchievoufly ; deftruaively. 

If real uneafinefles may be admitted to be as deterring as 
imaginary ones, his own decree will retort the moft ruinoufly 

on himfelf. D '**> °f Ptt *- 

RULE, n.f [regula, Lat.] 

I Government; empire ; fway ; fupreme command. 

I am afham’d, that women 
Should feek for rule, fupremacy, or fway. 

When they are bound to ferve, love, and obey. Sha ejp. 
May he live 

Ever belov’d, and loving may his rule be ! Shakefp 

A wife fervant {hall have rule over a fon that cau 

Proverbs XV 11. 2. 


fhame. 


There being no law of nature nor poiitive law of God, 
that determined which is the pofitive heir, the nghrof fcc- 
ceffion; and conlequently of bearing rule, could not^have 

'"'xhlsnidces them apprehenfive of every tendency, to-en- 
*£ that form of .*£ 

country. J 

Inftrua me whence this uproar ; 

And wherefore Vanoe, the (worn friend to Rome, 

Should fpurn againft our rule, and ft.r 

The tributary provinces to war. 1 
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RUM 

Sev’n years the traytor rich-Mycenae fway’t; 

And his ftern rule the groaning land obey’d. Poth 

2. An inftrument by which lines are drawn. 

If your influence be quite darn’d up 
With black ufurping miffs, fome gentle taper. 

Though a rufli-candle from the wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 

With thy long levell’d rule of {Learning light. Milton 
A judicious artift will ufe his eye, but he will trufi only to 
his rule. South's Sermons. 

3. Canon; precept by which the thoughts or adfions are 
dire&ed. 

Adam’s fin did not deprive him of his rule y but left the 
creatures to a relu&ation. Bacon. 

This little treatife will furnilh you with infallible rules of 
judging truly. Dryden' s Dufrefnoy . 

Know’ft with an equal hand to hold the fcale ; 

See’ft where the reafons pinch, and where they fail, 

And where exceptions o’er the general rule prevail. Dry 
We profefs to have embraced a religion, which contains 
the moft exadf rules for the government of our lives. Tillotf 
We owe to chriftianity the difeovery of the moft certain 
and perfect rule of life. Tillotfon . 

4. Regularity ; propriety of behaviour. 

Some fay he’s mad ; others, that lefler hate him, 

Do call it valiant fury ; but for certain. 

He cannot buckle his diftemper’d caufe 
Within the belt of rule. ^ Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Rule. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To govern i to controil; to manage with power and au¬ 
thority. 

It is a purpos’d thing 
To curb the will of the nobility ; 

Suffer’t, and live with fuch as cannot rule, 

Nor ever will be rul'd. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Marg’ret {hall now be queen, and rule the king ; 

But I will rule both her, the king, and realm. Shakefp. 
A greater power now rul'd him. Milton. 

Rome ! ’tis thine alone with awful fway, 1 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey, C 

Difpofing peace and war thy own majeftick way. Dryd. ) 


2 . 


To manage. 


He foug-ht to take unto him the ruling of the affairs. 1 Mac. 
To fettle as by a rule. 

Had he done it with the pope’s licenfe, his adverfaries muft 
have been filent; for that’s a ruled cafe with the fchool- 

Atterbury. 


men. 


To Rule. v. n. To have power or command. 

Judah yet ruleth with God, and is faithful with the 
faints. Hofea xi. 12. 

Thrice happy men ! whom God hath thus advanc’d! 
Created in his image, there to dwell, 

And worftlip him ; and in reward to rule 
Over his works. Milton's Paradife Lofl. b. vii. 

We fubdue and rule over all other creatures; and ufe for 
our own behoof thofe qualities wherein they excel. Ray. 

He can have no divine right to my obedience, who cannot 
{hew his divine right to the power of ruling over me. Locke. 
Ru'ler. n.f [from iule.] 

1. Governour ; one that has the fupreme command. 

Soon rulers grow proud, and in their pride foolifii. Sidney. 
God, by his eternal providence, has ordained kings ; and 
the law of nature, leaders and rulers over others. Raleigh. 
The pompous manfion was defign’d 
To pleafe the mighty rulers of mankind ; 

Inferior temples ufe on either hand. Addifon. 

2. An inftrument, by the direction of which lines are drawn. 

They know how to draw a ftraight line between two points 
by the fide of a ruler . Moxon's Mechanical Exetcifes. 

Rum. n.f. 

1. A country parfon. A cant word. 

I’m grown a mere mopus; no company comes, 

But a rabble of tenants and rufty dull rums. Swift. 

2. A kind of fpirits diftilled from molofies. 

To RU'MBLE. v. n. [rommeleiiy Dutch.] To make a hoarie 

low continued noife. 

The trembling ftreams, which wont in channels clear 
To rumble gently down with murmur foft. 

And were by them right tuneful taught to bear 
A bafe’s'p art amongft their conforts oft, 

Now forc’d to overflow with brackifti tears, 

With troublous noife did dull their dainty ears. 

Rumble thy belly full, fpit fire, fpout rain; 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughter , 

I tax not you, you elements with unkindnels, ^ • 

At the ruffling of his chariots, and at the rumbling or n 
wheels, the fathers Ihall not look back to their c 1 1CJ * 

feeblenefs. Iverv 

Our courtier thinks that he’s preferr d, whom e J 

man envies; • uj s 

When love fo rumbles in his pate, no fleep CQ F^ u(kJiflg , 

e y es ’ Apoii® 


Spenfer. 
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RUM 

Anollo (Tarts, and all ParnalTus (hakes 
At the rude rumbling Earalipton makes. Rofcommm. 

The fire fann’d, with greater fury burn’d. 

Rumbling within. dryden. 

Th’ included vapours, that in caverns dwell, 

Lab’rino- with colick pangs, and dole confin’d. 

In vain fought iflue from the rumbling wind. Dryden. 

On a fudden there was heard a moft dreadful rumbling noiie 

within the entrails of the machine, after which the moun- 

. , n Addifon. 

tain purlt. r 

Several monarchs have acquainted me, how often they 

have been {hook from their refpe&ive thrones, by the rum¬ 
bling of a wheelbarrow. Spectator, N° 597. 

Rambler, n.f [from rumble.] The perlon or thing that 

rumbles. . _ . T ,* t tj • 

Rulin'a nt. adj. \jruminani, rr. rumtnanSy Latin.J .Having 

the property of chewing the cud. 

Ruminant creatures have a power of dire&ing this peri- 
ftaltick motion upwards and downwards. Ray. 

The defeription, given of the mufcular part of the gullet, 
is very cxa£t in ruminants , but not in men. Derham. 

To RU'MINATE. v. n. [rummery Fr. ruminoy Lat.] 

1. To chew the cud. 

' Others fill’d with pafture gazing fat. 

Or bedward ruminating . Milton's Par. Lofty b. iv. 

The neceffity of fpittle to difiolve the aliment, appears 
from the contrivance of nature in making the falivary duds 
cf animals, which ruminate or chew the cud, extremely 
0 p en , Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

On grafly banks herds ruminating lie. Lhomfon. 

2. To mufe ; to think again and again. 

Alone fometimes {he walk’d in fecret where. 

To ruminate upon her difeontent. FairfaXy b. iv. 

Of ancient prudence here he ruminates , 

Of rifing kingdoms, and of falling ftates. Waller. 

I at a folitude, an houfe between Hampftead and 
London, wherein Sir Charles Sedley died : this circumftance 
fets me a thinking and ruminating upon the employments in 
which men of wit exercife themfelves. Steele to Pope. 

He pradifes a flow meditation, and ruminates on the fub- 
jed; and perhaps in two nights and days roufes thofe feveral 
ideas which are necefiary. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 

To Ru'minate. v. a. [ruminoy Lat.] 

1. To chew over again. 

2. To mufe on ; to meditate over and over again. 

’Tis a ftudied, not a prefent thought. 

By duty ruminated. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Knock at the ftudy, where he keeps. 

To ruminate ftrange plots of dire revenge. Shakefp . 

The condemned Englifh 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning’s danger. _ Shakefp. 

Mad with defire fhe ruminates her fin. 

And wifhes all her wifhes o’er again ; 

Now Ihe defpairs, and now refolves to try; 

Wou’d not, and wou’d again, {he knows not wfiy. Dry . 
Rumina'tion. n.f [ruminatioy Lat. horn ruminate.] 

1. The property or ad of chewing the cud. 

Rumination is'given to animals, to enable them at once to 
lay up a great ftore of food, and afterwards to chew it. Arb. 

2. Meditation ; refledion. 

It is a melancholy of mine own, extraded from many ob- 
jeds, in which my often rumination wraps me in a moft hu¬ 
morous fadnefs. Shakefp. As You like it. 

Retiring, full of rumination fad, 

He mourns the weaknefs of thefe latter times. Thomfon. 
To Ru'mmage. v. a. [ranmen, German, to empty. Skinner, 
nmariy Lat.] To fearch ; to plunder; to evacuate. 

Our greedy feamen rummage every hold. 

Smile on the booty of each wealthier cheft. Dryden. 

To Ru mmage. v. n. To fearch places. 

A fox was rummaging among a great many carved figures, 
there was one very extraordinary piece. L'EJlranvc. 

Some on antiquated authors pore; 

Rummage for fenfe. Dryden's Perfms. 

1 have often rummaged for old books in Little-Britain and 
Duck-lane. ^ y 

Rummer, n.f [roemer, Dutch.] A glafs; a drinking cup. ‘ 

PT7'lurvnD na Rh ‘ ne be o "’ <i tlle generous rummer. Philips. 
RUMOUR, n.f [rumeur, Ff. rumor, b at.] Flying or popu¬ 
lar report; bruit; fame. 1 ° V P 

We hold rumour from what we fear. Shakefp. 

There ran a rumour 

Of many worthy fellows that were out. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

threat is the rumour of this dreadful knight, " 

And his atchievements of no lefs account.^ Shakefb 
I his rumour of him went forth throughout all Judea. Luke. 
Rumour next and chance 

And tumuk and confufion all embroil’d; Milton. 

ohe heard an ancient rumour fly. 

That times to come (hould fee the Trojan race 

Her Carthage ruin. .Dry** Mneiss 


RUN 

# 'I 

ToRTmour. v. a. [from the noun.] To report abroad ; to 
bruit. 

Catefby, rumoiir it abroad, 

That Anne my wife is fick, and like to die; Shakefp',, 
All abroad was rumour'dy that this day 
Samfon {hould be brought forth; Milton's Agoni/les . 

’Twas rumour'dy 

My father ’fcap’d from out the citadel. Dryden ; 

Ru'mourer. n. f. [from rumour.] Reporter; fpreader of 
news. 

A Have 

Reports; the Volfcians, with two feVeral powers, 

Are entered into the Roman territories. 

—Go fee this rumourer whipt: it cannot be. Shakefp . 

Rump. n.f. [rumpffy German.] 

1. The end of the backbone. 

At her rump ftie growing had behind 
A fox’s tail. Fairy ^ueen, b. h 

If his holinefs would thump 
His reverend bum ’gainft horfe’s rump. 

He might b’ equipt from his own liable. Prior. 

Rumps of beef with virgin honey ftrevv’d. King* 

Laft trotted forth the gentle fwine. 

To eafe her itch againft the ftump, 

And difmally was heard to whine; 

All as ffie ferubb’d her meazly rump . Swift's Mifcel. 

2. The buttocks. 

A failor’s wife had chefnuts in her lap, 

And mouncht,—give me quoth I 

Aroint the witch ! — the rump fed ronyon cries. Shakefp * 

He charg’d him firft to bind 

Crowdero’s hands on rump behind. Hudibrasy p. i. 

To Ru mple, v. a. [roinpeleny Dutch.] To crulh or contract 
into inequalities and corrugations; to crufh together out of 
fliape. 

Each vital fpeck, in which remains 
Th’ entire, but rumpled animal, contains 
Organs perplex’d. Blackmore on the Creation. 

I rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds. 

Or difeompos’d the head-drefs of a prude. Pope „ 

Never put on a clean apron, ’till you have made your lady’s 
bed, for fear of rumpling your apron. Swift . 

Rumple, n.f [hpympelle, Saxon.] Pucker; rude plait. 

Fair Virginia would her fate beftow 
On Rutila, and change her faultlefs make 
For the foul rumple of her camel-back. Drydettx, 

To RUN. v. n. pret. ran. [rinnan 3 Gothick; ypnan, Saxon j 
renneny Dutch.] 

1. To move fwiftly ; to ply the legs in fuch a manner, as that 
both feet are at every ftep off the ground at the fame time ; 
to make hafte ; to pafs with very quick pace. 

Their feet run to evil, and make hafte to ftied blood. Prov. 
Laban ran out unto the man unto the well. Gen. xxiv. 29. 
When fhe knew Peter’s voice, {he ran in, and told how 
Peter flood before the gate. „ Adis xii. 14-. 

_ Since death’s near, and runs with fo much force, 

We muft meet firft, and intercept his courfe. Dryden . 

He ran up the ridges of the rocks amain. Dryden. 

Let a {hoe-boy clean your fhoes and run of errands.. Swift. 

2. To ufe the legs in motion. 

Seldom there is need of this, till young children can run 

about * Locke 

3. To move in a hurry. 

T he prieft and people run about, 

And at the ports all thronging out. 

As if their fafety were to quit 

Their mother Benj. Johnfon. 

4. 1 o pals on the furface, not through the air. 

The Lord fent thunder; and the fire ran along upon the 

ground. Exodus ix. 25, 

5. 1 o ruffi violently. 

Let not thy voice be heard, left angry fellows run upon' 
t ee, and thou lofe thy life. Judgesx\ iii. 25. 

Now by the winds and raging waves I fwear. 

Your fafety more than mine was thus my care ; 

Left of the guide bereft, the rudder loft, 

Your {hip fliou’d / tin againft the rocky coaft. Dryden. 

1 hey have avoided that rock, but run upon another no left 
dangerous. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

I difeover thofe fhoals of life which are concealed in order 
to keep the unwary from running upon them. Addifon. 

V* To take a courfe at fea. ~J U ‘ ' 

Running under the ifland Clauda, we had much work to 

come by the boat. jci •• ^ 

^ r T'~ T j- Acts xxw 11. 16c 

7. I o contend in a race. 

A horfe-boy, being lighter than you, may be trufted to 
run races with lefs damage to the horfes. • f 

fenfe % ! 11 i$ ° ,te11 followed b / in thii 

My conference will ferve me to run from this Jew, my 
m3fter ’ - Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
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Daniel, 

Hudibras. 

Locke. 


RUN 

The difference between the valour of the Irifh rebels and 
the Spaniards was, that the one ran away before they were 
charged, and the other flreight after. Bacon. 

I do not fee a face 

Worthy a man 3 that dares ]ook up and Rand 

One thunder out 3 but downward all like beaRs 

Ruling away at every flaih. Be nj. Johnfon. 

^ 1 he relt difpers d run, lome difguis’d, 

To unknown coaRs 3 fome to the fliores do fly. 

They, when they’re out of hopes of flyiiw, 

IV ill run away from death by dying. 

V our child fhrieks, and runs away at a fro*. 

. To ftream 3 to flow. 

My Ratues, 

Like a fountain, with a hundred fpeuts. 

Did run pure blood. Shake]}. Julius Cce.far. 

I command, that the conduit run nothing but claret. Sbak. 
The precious ointment upon the head ran down upon 
Aaion s beard. PJalm cxxxiii. 2. 

In fome houfes, wainfeots will fweat, fo that they wall 
aim eft run with water. Bacon's Natu al Hi/lory. 

Rivers run potable gold. Milton. 

Caicus roll’d a crimfon flood, 

And I hebes ran red with her own natives blood. Dryden. 
The greatefl vefiel, when full, if you pour in Rill, it muR 
run cut feme way, and the more it runs out at one fide, the 
lefs it runs out at the other. Temple. 

Innumerable iflands were covered with flowers, and inter- 


Addifo 


on. 


woven with Raining feas that ran among them. 

-Her fields he cloath’d, and chear’d her blaRed face 
With ? unning fountains and with fpringing grafs. Addi on. 

10. To be liquid 3 to be fluid. 

In .lead melted, when it begjnneth to congeal, make a 
little -hole, in which put quicksilver wrapped in a piece of 
nnnen, and it will fix and run no more, and endure the 
hammer. Bacons Natural Hi/lory. 

Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in fnow. 

The mountain Rands 3 nor can the riling fun 

Unfix her froRs, and teach ’em how to run. Addifon. 

As wax difl'olves, as ice begins to run , 

And trickle into drops before the fun, 

S'o melts the youth. Addifon’s Ovid’s Metam. 

7 1. To be fulible 3 to melt. 

Her form glides through me, and my heart gives way5 
This iron heart, which no impreflion took 
From wars, melts down, and runs, if flic but look. Dryden. 
Suflex iron ores run freely in the fire. Woodward. 

Your iron muR not burn in the fire 3 that is, run or melt; 
for then it wall be brittle. Moxons Mcch. Exerc. 

*2. To pafs 3 to proceed. 

You, having run through fo much publick bufinefs, have 
found out the fecretfo little known, that there is a time to give 
it over. Temple’s Mijceilanies. 

If there remains an eternity to us after the fhort revolution 
of time, we fo fwiftly run over here, ’tis clear, that all the 
happinefs, that can be imagined in this fleeting Rate, is not 
valuable in refpect of the future. Locke. 

13. To go away 3 to vaniRi. 

As faR as our time runs , we Riould be very glad in moR 
parts of our lives that it ran much fafier. Addifon. 

14. To have a legal courfe 3 to be praclifed. 

CuRoms run only upon our goods imported or exported, 
and that but once for all 3 whereas intereR runs as well upon 
our fhips as goods, and muR be yearly paid. Child. 

15. To have a courfe in any direction. 

A hound runs counter, and yet draws dry foot well. Sha. 

Little is tne wifdom, where the flight 
So runs againR all reafon. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

That punifhment follows not in this life the breach of this 
rule, and confequently has not the force of a law, in coun¬ 
tries where the generally allowed practice runs counter 
to it, is evident. Locke. 

Had the prefent war run againR us, and all our attacks upon 
the enemy been vain, it might look like a degree of frenzy 
to be determined on fo impracticable an undertaking. Addif. 

16. To pafs in thought or fpecch. 

Cou’d you hear the annals of our fate; 

Through fuch a train of woes if I RiouJd run, 

The day wou’d fooner than the tale be done. Dryden. 
By reading, a man antedates his life 3 and this way of run¬ 
ning up beyond one’s nativity, is better than Plato’s pre- 
exiltence. Collier. 

Virgil, in his firR Georgick, has run into a fet of pre¬ 
cepts foreign to his fubjed. Addifon s EJfay on the Georgicks. 

Raw and injudicious writers propofe one thing for their 
fubjedt, and run oR' to another. Felton. 

17. To be mentioned curforily or in few words. 

The whole runs on fhort, like articles in an account, 
whereas, if the fubjetSI were- fully explained, each of them 
might take up half a page. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To have a continual tenour of any kind. 

Difcourfes ran thus among the cleareR obfervers : it was 


*9 


R U N 

faid, that the prince, without any imaginable Rain of hi<? 
ligion, had, by the light of foreign courts, much corrobT 
rated Ins judgement. Cotton’s Buckingham. 

i he king s ordinary Ryle runneth, our fovereign lord the 

tClI12V n , r ' f 

'iderfon. 


vaui 


Milt 


on. 


Dryden. 


*8 


To be bufied upon. 

His grifiy beard his penfive bofom fought. 

And all on i.auius ran his reillefs thought. Dryd 

When we defire any thing, our minds run wholly on the 
good circumftances of it; when’tis obtained, our minds n „ 
wholly on the bad ones. ^ . 

20. 7 o be popularly known. Wl jt, 

Men gave them their own names, by which thev run a 
great while in Rome. Lemtl 

21. ”1 o have reception, fuccefs, or continuance. 

22. I o go on by fucceflion of parts. 

She law with joy the line immortal run, 

Each fire impreR, and glaring in his fon. p Qb 

23. To proceed in a train of condudf. ^ ’ 

If you iulpend your indignation againR my brother, till you 

can derive from him better teRimony of his intent, you Riould 
run a. certain courfe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

24. i o pals into lome change. 

Is it really defirable, that there Riould be fuch a belli* in 
the world as takes care of the frame of it, that it do not^K^ 
into conlufion, and ruin mankind ? Tillotfon 

Wonder at my patience ; 
nave I not caufe to rave, and beat my breaR, 

To rend my heart with grief, and run diflradted. Addifon 

25. To pafs. J 

We have many evils to prevent, and much danger to run 

, th ™ U S h - , . . J Taylor. 

20. 1 o proceed in a certain order. 

Day yet wants much of his race to run. 

7 hus in a circle runs the peafant’s pain. 

And the year rolls within itfelf again. 

I his church is very rich in relicks, which run up as high 
as Daniel and Abraham. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Milk by boiling will change to yellow, and run through all 
the intermediate degrees, till it Rops in an intenfe red. Arb. 

27. To be in force. 

Lhe owner hath incurred the forfeiture of eight years pro¬ 
fits of his lands, before he cometh to the knowledge of the 
procefs that runneth againR him. Bacon . 

I he time of inRance fliall not commence or run till after 
conteflauon of fuit. Ayhffe’s Parergon. 

28. To be generally received. 

Neither was he ignorant what -report ran of himfelf, and 
how he had loR the hearts of his lubjedfs. Knolles. 

29. To be carried on in any manner. 

Conceflions, that run as high as any, the mofl charitable 
proteRants make. Atterbury. 

I11 popilli countries the power of the clergy runs higher, 
and excommunication is more formidable. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

30. Tc have a track or courfe. 

Searching the ulcer with my probe, the finus run up above 
the orifice. JVifemaAs Surgery. 

One led me over thofe parts of the mines, where metalline 
veins run. Boyle. 

31. To pafs progreflively. 

1 he planets do not of themfelves move in curve lines, 
but are kept in them by fome attractive force, which, if once 
lufpended, they would for ever run out in right lines. Cbeyne. 

32. To make a gradual progrefs. 

The wing’d colonies 

There fettling, feize the fweets the blofloms yield, 

And a low murmur runs along the field. Pope. 

33. To be predominant. 

T his run in the head of a late writer of natural hiftory, 
who is not wont to have the mofi lucky hits in the conduct 
of his thoughts. Woodwardon Foffih . 

34. To tend in growth, 

A man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds 3 therefore 
let him feafonably water the one, and deflroy the other, Bac. 

35. To grow exuberantly. 

Jofeph is a fruitful bough, whofe branches run over the 
wall. Genefts xlix. 22. 

Study your race, or the foil of your family will dwindle into 
cits or run into wits. Tatler, N° 75 * 

If the richnefs of the ground caufe turnips to run to leaves, 
treading down the leaves will help their rooting. Mortimer. 

In fome, who have run up to men without a liberal educa¬ 
tion, many great qualities are darkened. Felton. 

Magnanimity may run up to profufion or extravagance. Pope* 

36. To excern pus or matter. t , 

Whether his flefh run with his ifliie, or be flopped, it is 

his uncleannefs. Leviticus xiii. 3 - 

37. To become irregular 3 to change to fomething wild. 

Many have run out of their wits for women. 1 Efdr. i' r - 

Our king return’d. 

The mufe ran mad to fee her exil’d lord 3 

On the crack’d Rage the bedlam heroes roar'd. Granvilf 

38. i« 





samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langi 


RUN 

oS To get by artifice or fraud. 
d ’ Hath publick faith, like a young heir, 

For this tak'n up all forts of ware. 

And run int’ ev’ry tradefman’s book, 

’Till both turn’d bankrupts. Hudibras,p. i. 

Run in truR, and pay for it out of your wages. Swift. 
'fo fall by hafle, paflion, or folly into fault or misfortune. 

If thou rememb’refl not the flightefl folly, 

That ever love did make thee run into3 
Thou hafl not lov’d. Shakefp. As You Like it. 

Soiyman himfelf, in punching the perjury of another, ran 
into wilful perjury himfelf, perverting the commendation of 
juflice, which he had fo much defired by his mofl bloody and 
unjuft fentence. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

From not ufing it right, come all thofe miflakes we run 
into in our endeavours after happinefs. Locke. 

40. To fall3 to pafs. 

In the middle of a rainbow, the colours are fufficiently di- 
Ainguiflied 3 but near the borders they run into one another, 
fo that you hardly know how to limit the colours. JVatts. 

41. To have a general tendency. 

Temperate climates run into moderate governments, and 
the extremes into defpotick power. Swift. 

42. To proceed as on a ground or principle. 

It is a confederating with him, to whom the facrifice is 
offered : for upon that the apoRle’s argument runs. Atterbury. 

43. To go on with violence. 

Tarquin, running into all the methods of tyranny, after a 
„ cruel reign was expelled. Swift. 

44. To Run after-. To fearch for 3 to endeavour at, though 
out of the way. 

The mind, upon the fuggeflion of any new notion, runs 
after fimilies, to make it the clearer to itfelf 3 which, though 
it may be uleful in explaining'our thoughts to others, is no 
right method to fettle true notions in ourfelves. Locke . 

45. To Run away with. To hurry without confent. 

Thoughts will not be directed what objedts to purfue, but 
run away zvith a man in purfint of thofe ideas they have in 

vie w* ; ^ Locke. 

46. To Run in with. To clofe 3 to comply. 

1 hough Ramus run in with the firR reformers of learning, 
in his oppofition to Ariflotle 3 yet he has given us a plaufibTe 

fyfte.m. piaker. 

47. To Run on. To be continued. 

If, through our too much fecurity, the fame Riould run on, 
foon might we feel our eRate brought to thofe lamentable 
terms, wheieoi tms hard and heavy fentence was by one of 
the ancients uttered. Hooker. 

48. To Run over. I obe fo full as to overflow. 

He fills his famifh’d maw, his mouth runs o’er 
With unchew’d models, while he churns the gore. Dryd. 

49. To be fo much as to overflow. 

MiLc while it boils, or wine while it works, run over the 
vefiels they are in, and poflefs more place than when they 
were cool. Ty lgby m p 0 £ es% 

50. To Run out. To be at an end. 

\v hen a leafe had run out, he Ripulated with the tenant to 
reiign up twenty acres, without leflening his rent, and no 
great abatement of the fine. Swift. 

51. to Run out. i o fpreacl exuberantly. 

Infertile animals, for want of blood, run all out into 

C& T, . Hammond. 

1 he zeal of love runs out into fuckers, like a fruitful 

tre l‘ Taylor s Rule of Living Holy 

. So ™ e P^P ers are written with regularity j others run out 
mto the wildnefs of effays. SfeBator. 

52. To Run out. 7 o expatiate. 

Nor is it fufficient to run out into beautiful digreffions, un- 
lefs they are fomething of a piece with the main defign of 

the Georgrck. Mdifon's EJfay on the Geofgich. 

Hocus 2 ° CCaflons ’ run mt extravagantly in praife of 

r T>L . ^ . Arbuthnot. 

ey eep to their text, and run out upon the power of 
the pope, to the diminution of councils. ‘ 

Hefliewshis judgment, in not letting his fancy runout 
mto long defcnptions. Broome's Notes on the OdJf 

53 - To Run out. To be wafled or exhaufled. ^ ' 

He hath run oat himfelf, and led forth 
His defp’rate party with him 3 blown together 

Al TV ft kmdS * , Ben P Johnfon’s Catiline. 

Th eftate runs out, and mortgages are made. 

Their fortune ruin’d, and their fame betray’d. Dryden 

I rom growing riches with good cheer, } 

I o running out by flarving here. 0 

So little gets for what lhe gives, * 

We really wonder how lhe lives ! 

And had her Rock been lefs, no doubt. 

To Ru’n.Y T™ l0nS ag ° ™ 

I * pierce 3 to Rab. 

love°fon£ 0me0 i$ alrCad - v ™ *n>ugh the ear with a 

** Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 


RUN 

Hipparchus, going to marry, confulted Philander upon the 
occafion 3 Philander reprefented his miRrefs in fuch flrong 
colours, that the next morning he received a challenge, and 
before twelve he was run through the body. Spectator < 

2. To force 3 to drive. 

In nature, it is not convenient to eonfider every diR*erence 
that is in things, and divide them into diRimR clafles: this 
will run us into particulars, and we fliall be able to eRablifli 
no general truth. Locke. 

Though putting the mind unprepared upon an unufual Rrels 
may difcoura*e it, yet this muft not run it, by an over-great 
fliynefs of difficulties, into a lazy fauntring about ordinary 
things. . Locke. 

3. To force into any way or form. 

Some, ufed to mathematical figures, give a preference to 
the methods of that l’cience in divinity or politick enquiries ; 
others, accuflomed to retired fpeculations, run natural phi- 
lofophy into metaphyfica! notions. Locke. 

What is railed in the day, fettles in the night 3 and its 
cold runs the thin juices into thick frzy fubflar.ces. Cbeyne . 

The daily complaifiince of gentlemen runs them into va¬ 
riety of expreffions3 whereas your fcholars are more clofe, 
and frugal of their words. Felton on the Criticks , 

4. To drive with violence. 

They ran the fliip aground. Adis xxvii. 41. 

This proud Turk offered fcornfully to pafs by without 
vailing, which the Venetian captains not enduring, fet upon 
him with fuch fury, that the Turks were enforced to run both 
their gallies on ihore. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

A talkative perfon » uns himfelf upon great inconveniencies* 
by blabbing out his own or others fecrets. Ray. 

5. To melt. 

The purefl gold muR ber&/z and wafhed. Felton. 

6. To incur. 

He runneth two dangers, that he fliall not be faithfully 
counfeled, and that he fhall have hurtful counfel given. Bacon. 
The tale I tell is only of a cock. 

Who had not run the hazard of his life, 

Had he believ’d his dream, and not his wife. Dryden. 
Confider the hazard I have run to fee you here. Dryden. 

O that I could now prevail with any one to count up what 
he hath got by his moR beloved fins, what a dreadful danger 
he runs. Calamy. 

I fliall run the danger of being fufpedled to have forgot 
what I am about. Locke „ 

7. To venture 3 to hazard. 

He would himfelf be in the Highlands to’receive them, 
and run his fortune with them. Clarenaon. 

Take here her reliques and Her gods, to run 
With them thy fate, with them new walls expedf. DenL 
A wretched exil’d crew 
Refolv’d, and willing under my command. 

To run all hazards both of fea and land. Dryden. 

8. To import or export without dutv. 

Heavy impolitions lefl'en the import, ah*l are a Rrong temp¬ 
tation of running goods. & Swift. 

9. To profecute in thought. 

To 7un the world back to its firR original, and view na¬ 
ture in its cradle, to trace the outgoings of the ancient of days 
in the firR inRance of his creative power, is a refearch too 
great for mortal enquiry. South. 

The world hath not Rood fo long, but we can Rill run it 
up to thofe artlefs ages, when mortals lived by plain nature. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

. 1 wouJd g la dly underRand the formation of a foul, and run 
it up to its I’UndiumJaliens. Collier 

I have cholen to prefent you with fome peculiar thoughts 
rather than run a needlefs treatife upon the fubject at length! 

_ _ j-p n Felton. 

10. 10 pufll. 

Some Enghfli fpeakers run their hands into their pockets, 
others look with great attention on a piece of blank paper. Add. 

11. 1 0 Run down. To chafe to wearinefs. 

They ran down a flag, and the afs divided the orev Verv 
honeirly. * t > u /?*. t? j ? 

12. To Run down. To cruih ; to overbear. 7 * 

7 hough out-number’d, overthrown. 

And by the fate of war run down, 

Their duty never was defeated. Hudibras , p ji; 

. bome “m*pt affegions in the foul urge him on with fuch 

rZ^hv^V tUry ’ that ’ Wh T we fce a man overb °™ and un 

hoTthe c Z’ W£ tan ' 10t Pkythe Perfon ’ While we ab - 
It is no f \ i ^1 South s Sermons . 

It is no fuch hard matter to convince or run down a drun¬ 
kard, and to anlwer any pretences he can alledge tor his 

'-p. South’s Sermons. 

I he common cry 

Then ran you down for your rank loyalty. Drvden 

n. f 

fliall ri« them flightly, remarking chiefly what is 

Ray. 

I fhall 


obvious to the eye. 
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RUN 


I {hall not run over all the particulars, that would fhew 
what pains are ufed to corrupt children. Locke. 

14. To Run over. To confider curforily. 

Thefe four every man fihould run over, before he cenfure 
the works he (hall view. Wotton’s Architecture. 

If we run over the other nations of Europe, we {hall only 
pafs through fo many different feenes of poverty. Addifon . 

15. To run through. 

Should a man run over the whole circle of earthly pleafures, 
he would be forced to complain that pleafure was not fatis- 
fa&ion. South. 

Run. n. f [from the verb.] 

1. A£l of running. 

The afs fets up a hideous bray, and fetches a run at them 
open-mouth. L’Efrange's Tables. 

2 . Courfe ; motion. 

Want of motion, whereby the run of humours is flayed, 
furthers putrefaction. Bacon. 

Flow ; cadence. 

He no where ufes any foftnefs, or any run of verfes to 
pleafe the ear. Broome's Notes on the Odyjfey. 

Courfe ; procefs. 

Way of management ; uncontrolled courfe. 

Talk of fome other fubjeCt; the thoughts of it make me 
mad ; our family muft have their run. Arbuthnot. 

6. Long reception ; continued fuccefs. 

It is impoffible for detached papers to have a general run 
or long continuance, if not diverfified with humour. AddiJ'on. 
Modifh clamour. 

You cannet but have obferved, what a violent run there is 
among too many weak people againft univerfity education. Sw. 
8. At the long Run. In fine ; in conclufion ; at the end. 

They produce ill-conditioned ulcers, for the moft part 
mortal in the long run of the difeafe. Wife man. 

Wickednefs may profper for a while, but at the long run , 
he that fets all knaves at work, will pay them. VEfrange. 

Shuffling may ferve for a time, but truth will moft certainly 
carry it at the long run. L'EJlrange. 

Hath falfhood proved at the long run more for the advance¬ 
ment of his eflate than truth l Tillotfon. 

Runagate, n.f. [corrupted from renegat , Fr.] A fugitives 
rebel; apoflate. 

The wretch compePd, a runagate became. 

And learn’d what ill a mifer ftate doth breed. Sidney. 
God bringeth the prifoners out of captivity; but letteth 
the runagates continue in fcarcenefs. Pfalm Ixviii. 6. 

I dedicate mylelf to your fweet pleafure. 

More noble than that runagate to your bed. Shakefp. 

As Cain, after he had flain Abel, had no certain abiding ; 
fo the Jews, after they had crucified the fon of God, be¬ 
came runagates. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

Ru'naway. n. f. [run and away.] One that flies from dan¬ 
ger ; a fugitive. 

Come at once, 

For the clofe night doth play the runaway , 

And we are flaid for. Shakefp. 

Thou runaway , thou coward, art thou fled ? 

Speak in fome bufh ; where doff thou hide thy head f Shak . 
Ru'ndle. 7i. f. [corrupted from roundle , of round .] 

1. A round ; a ftep of a ladder. 

The angels did not fly, but mounted the ladder by degrees ; 
we are to confider the feveral fteps and 7 -undies we are to af- 
cend by. Duppa. 

2 . A peritrochium ; fomething put round an axis. 

The third mechanical faculty, filled axis in peritrochio , con- 
fifts of an axis or cylinder, having a rundle about it, wherein 
are fattened divers fpokes, by which the whole may be 
turned round. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

Ru'ndlet. n. f. [perhaps runlet or roundiet .] A fmall barrel. 
Set a rundlet of verjuice overagaintt the fun in fummer, to 
fee whether it will fweeten. _ Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Rung. pret. and part. pafl. of ring. 

The heav’ns and all the conftellations rung. . Milton. 
Ru'nnel. n.f [from run.] A rivulet; a fmall brook. 

With murmur loud, down from the mountain’s fide, 

A little runnel tumbled neere the place. Fairfax. 

Ru'nner. n.f. [from run.] 

1. One that runs. 

A racer. 

Fore-fpent with toil, as runners with a race, 

I lay me down a little while to breathe. 

Here thofe that in the rapid courfe delight;. 

The rival i-unners without order Hand. 

A meffenger. , , , 

To Tonfon or Lintot his lodgings are better known than 

to the runners of the poft-office. Swift to Pope. 

A (hooting fprig. , , , . r . 

In every root there will be one runner , which hath little 

buds on it, which may be cut into. Mortimer. 

e. One of the ftones of a mill. .. * 

The mill goes much heavier by the ftone they call the 

runner , being fo large. 

6. A bird. ^ 


Shakefp. 

Dryden. 


R U S 


Ru'nnet. n. f. [jepunnen, Saxon, coagulated.] A liquor 
made by fteeping the ttomach of a calf in hot water, and 
ufed to coagulate milk for curds and cheefe. It is fometimes 
written rennet. 

The milk of the fig hath the quality of runnel to gather 
cheefe. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

It coagulates the blood, as runnet turns milk. More 

The milk in the ttomach of calves, coagulated by the 
runnet , is rendered fluid by the gall in the duodenum. Arb. 

Ru'nnion. n.f. [regnant, Fr. fcrubbing.J A paltry feurvy 
wretch. 

You witch ! you poulcat! you runnion ! Shakefp. 

Runt. n.f. [3 nmte , in the Teutonick dialeds, fignifies a bull or 
cow, and is ufed in contempt by us for fmall cattle ; as kefyl y 
the Welfh term for a horfe, is ufed for a worthlefs horle. 1 
Any animal fmall below the natural growth of the kind. 

Reforming Tweed 

Hath fent us runts even of her church’s breed. Cleaveland. 

Of tame pigeons, are cropers, carriers, and / unts. Walton . 

This overgrown runt has ttruck off his heels, lowered his 
foretop, and contracted his figure. Addifon . 

Ru'ption. n.f. [ruptus, Lat.] Breach ; folution of continuity. 

The plenitude of veflels or plethora caules an extravafa- 
tion of blood, by ruption or apertion. Wifeman. 

Ru'pture. n. f [rupture , Fr. from ruptusy Lat.] 

1. The a<tt of breaking; flate of being broken; folution of 
continuity. 

Th ’ e gg, 

Burfting with kindly rupture, forth difclos’d 

Their callow young. Milton. 

A lute firing will bear a hundred weight without rupture , 
but at the fame time cannot exert its elaiticity. Arbuthnot . 

The diets of infants ought to be extremely thin, fuch as 
lengthen the fibres without rupture. Arbuthnot . 

2. A breach of peace ; open hoftility. 

When the parties, that divide the commonwealth, come 
to a rupturey it feems every man’s duty to chufe a fide. Swift. 

3. Burftennefs ; hernia ; preternatural eruption of the gut. 

The rupture of the groin or ferotum is the moft common 
fpecies of hernia. Sharp's Surgery. 

To Ru'pture. v. a. [from the noun.] To break; to burft; 
to fufler difruption. 

The veffels of the brain and membranes, if ruptured , ab- 
forb the extravafated blood. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Rupturewort, n.f. [herniariay Lat.] A plant. 

The calyx of rupturewort is quadrifid, or, for the moll 
part, quinquefid, and expanded in form of a ftar, having 
five ftamina in the centre : the fruit, which grows in the bot¬ 
tom of the flower, becomes a membranaceous, furrowed, 
round capfule, which is divided into eight cells, each of 
which contains one fmall pointed feed. Miller. 

RU'RAL. adj . [ruraly Fr. ruralis , from rura, Lat.] Country; 
exifting in the country, not in cities; fuiting the country; 
refembling the country. 

Lady, referved to do paftor company honour, 

Joining your fweet voice to the rural mufickof defert. Sid. 

Here is a rural fellow. 

That will not be deny’d your highnefs’ prefence; 

He brings you figs. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

We turn 

To where the filver Thames firft 7 'ural grows. Thomjon. 

Rura'lity. In.f [from rural.] The quality of being 

Ru'ralness. 5 rural. 

Ru'ricolist. n. f. [ruricolay Lat.] An inhabitant 
country. 

Ru'rigenous. adj. [rura and gigno, Lat.] Born 
country. 

RUSE, n.f [French.] Cunning; artifice; little ftratagem; 
trick ; wile ; fraud ; deceit. A French word neither elegant 
nor neceffary. 


Diet. 
of the 
Diet. 
in the 
Did. 


I might here add much 


the wiles and 


____ concerning 

which thefe timid creatures ufe to lave themfelves. 


rtfs, 

Roy. 


which are 
from the 


RUSH, n.f [jure, Saxon.] 

1. A plant. 

A rujh hath a flower compofed of many leaves, 
placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a tofe 
centre of which rifes the poinfal, which afterward becomes a 
fruit or hulk, which is generally three-cornered, opening into 
three parts, and full of roundifh feeds : they are plante 
with great care on the banks of the fea in Holland, in 
order to prevent the water from wattling away the earth, 
for the roots of thefe rujhes fatten themlelves very deep m 
the ground, and mat themfelves near the furface, fo ns to 


hold the earth dofely together. 


Miller. 


Mortimer . 
Ainf. 


He taught me how to know a man in love; in which cage 
of rufoes 1 am fure you are not priioner. Sha cjp. 

Man but a rujh againft Othello’s breaft. 

And he retires. «#; 

Is fupper ready, the houfe trimm’d. rujhes ftrew d, co 
webs fwept ? Shakefp. Taming of the S nett • 

Your farm requites your pains ; 

Though rubes overfpread the neighb’ring plains. Dryden. 

c 2. Any 


Shakefp. 


Milton . 


R U S 

* Any thing proverbially worthlefs. 

Not a rub matter, whether apeis go on four legs or two. 

L' EJlrange* 

XVhat occafion haft thou to give up, John Bull’s friend- 
fliio is not worth a rujh. Arbuthnot’s Hifl. of 'John Bull. 

Rush-candle. «. / [rujh and candle.] A lmall blinking 
riper, made by dripping a rufh, except one fmall ftripe of the 
bark which holds the pith together, and dipping it in tallow. 
Be it moon or fun, or what you pleafe ; 

And if you pleafe to call it a rujh-candle, 

Henceforth it fhall be fo for me. 

If your influence be quite darn’d up 
With black ufurping mitts, fome gentle taper, 

Though a ruf-candle from the wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us. 

To Rush. v. n. [hpeoyan, Saxon.] To move with violence; 
to go on with tumultuous rapidity. 

The liers in wait hatted and rufhed upon Gibeah. fudges. 
Gordas removed out of the camp by night, to the end he 
might rujh upon the camp of the Jews. 1 Mac. iv. 2. 

Every one that was a warrior rufed out upon them. Judith. 
Armies ruf to battle in the clouds. Milton. 

Why wilt thou rujh to certain death, and rage 
In rafh attempts beyond thy tender age, 

Betray’d by pious love ? Dryden's Virgil* 

Delperate ftiould he rujhy and lofe his life, 

With odds opprefs’d. Dryden's JEneis. 

They will always ftrive to be good chriftians, but never 
think it to be a part of religion, to rujh into the office of 
princes or minifters. Sprat. 

You fay* the fea 

Does with its waves fall backward to the Weft* 

And, thence repell’d, advances to the Eaft ; 

While this revolving motion does indure, 

The deep muft reel, and ruf from fhoar to {hoar. Blackm. 

With a rujhing found th’ affembly bend 
Diverfe their fteps. Pope's Odyjfey. 

Now funk the fun from bis aereal height. 

And o’er the {haded billows ruf'd the night. 

At firft an azure fheet it rujhes broad, 

Then whit’ning by degrees, as prone it falls, 

Dafh’d in a cloud of foam, it fends aloft 
A hoary mitt. 

Rush. n.f. [from the verb.] Violent courfe. 

A gentleman of his train fpurred up his horfe, and with a 


R U S 

Russet, n.f Country drels. See Russ.w, yraf. 

The Dorick dialedl has a fweetnefs in its clownifihnefs, like 
a fair fhepherdefs in her country rufjet. _ ^ Dryden . 

Ru'sset. \n. f A name given to feveral forts of pears or 


Huchbras , 
Gulliver. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Thomfon. 


violent ruf) fevered him from the duke. Wotton. 

Him while frelh and fragant time 
Cheriflit in his golden prime, 

Ere Hebe’s hand had overlaid 

His fmooth cheeks with a downy {hade. 

The 7 ‘ujh of death’s unruly wave 

Swept him off into his gra\»e. Crajhaw. 

A utter fpy’d him, 

Cruel Aufter thither hy’d him. 

And with the ruf of one rude blaft. 

Sham’d not fpitefully to eaft 
AH his leaves fo frefti, fo fweet. 

And laid them trembling at his feet. Crajbaw. 

Ru's’hy. adj. [from ruf.] 

1. Abounding with rufhes. 

In rufy grounds, fprings are found at the firft fpit. Mort. 
The timid hare to fome lone feat 

Retir’d i the rujby fen or rugged furze. Thmifrn. 

2. Made of ruflies. J 

What knight like him could tofs the rujby lance. Ticket 
Rusk. n. f. Hard bread for {lores. 

r-bk hC lad ' V fCnt mC diVCrS P refents of fruits > fogar, and 

Ru'sma. n. f. A brown and light iron fubftance, with half as* 
much quicklime fteeped in water, the Turkifli women make 


their plilothron, to take off their hair. 
Ru sset. adj. [roufjety Fr. ruffes, Lat.l 


Grew . 


Shakefp . 
Dryden. 


Reddifhly brown. 

[ he morn, in miffet mantle clad, 
vV alks o’er the dew of yon high eaft ward hill. 

Our fummer iuch a 7 'uffet livery wears. 

As in a garment often dy’d appears. ^ jjrveun 

icems t0 “ fe ic for S re >’; but, if the etymolok be 

This white fpot was immediately encompafled with a dark 
gey or n.Jjet, and that dark grey with the colours of the foft 

3 - Coarfe; homcfpun ; ruftick. It is much ufd hi’defcHpdons 
of the manners and dreitbs of the country, I f U nn 0 lb bennfe 

it was formerly the colour of ruftick a’refs • in r ’ , ^ 

the rollicks dn die deaths fpmt at hotw °al 
nj.uft make them rufjet. 5 whlcil 

Taffata phrafes, filken terms precife, 
iguies pedantical: thefe fummer flies 
Have blown me full of maggot oftentation : 

Henceforth my wooing mind fhall be expreft 

in rufjet yeas, and honeft kerfy.noes. Shakefp. 


r. J. A name given to f< 

Ru^seting. ) apples from their colour. 

The rufjet pcarmain is a very pleafant fruit, continuing 
long on the tree, and in the confervatory partakes both of the 
ruffeting and pearmain in colour and tafte ; the one fids 
beine generally rufjet , and the other ftreaked like a pear- 
main Mortimer. 

RUST. n.f. [pu yz, Saxon.] 

1. The red defqu a motion of old iron. 

This iron began at the length to gather rujl. Hooker. 

Ruf eaten pikes and fwords in time to come. 

When crooked plows dig up earth’s fertile womb. 

The hufbandman filial 1 oft difeover. May’s Georgicks. 

But Pallas came in fhape of ruf , 

And ’twixt the fpring and hammer thruft. 

Her Gorgon fhield, which made the cock 
Stand ftiff, as ’twere transform’d to ftock. 

My feymitar got fome ruf by the fea water. 

2. The tarnifhed or corroded furface of any metaj. 

By dint of fword his crown he fhall increafe, 

And fcour his armour from the ruf of peace. 

3. Lofs of power by inadlivity. 

4. Matter bred by corruption or degeneration. 

Let her fee thy facred truths cleared from all ruf and drofs 
of human mixtures. King Charles. 

To Rust. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To gather ruft; to have the furface tarnifhed or corroded. 

Her fallow leas. 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth reft upon, while that the culter rufs. 

That {hould deracinate fuch favagery. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Our armours now may ruf , our idle feymiters 
Hang by our Tides for ornament, not ufe. Dryden* 

2. To degenerate in idlenefs. 

Muft I ruf in Egypt, never more 
Appear in arms, and be the chief of Greece. 

To Rust, v. a. 

1. To make rufty. 

Keep up your bright fwords, for the dew will ruf therm 

Shakefp. Othello. 

2. To impair by time or inadlivity. 

RU'STICAL. adj. [ruficus, Lat. ruftique, Fr.] Rough ; 
fiavage ; boifterous ; brutal; rude. 

# O n be brought me unto fo bare a houfe, that it was the 
pidlure of miferable happinefs and rich beggary, ferved only 
by a company of ruf ical villains, full of fweat and duft, not 
one of them other than a labourer. Sidney. 

This is by a nfical leventy to banifli all urbanity, whole 
harmlefs and confined condition is confiftent with religion. 

• Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

He confounds the finging and dancing of the latires with 
the rufical entertainment of the firft Romans. Dryden. 

Ru stically. aav. [from rufical.] Savagely; rudely; in¬ 
elegantly. " 1 ' 

My brother Jaques he keeps at fchool. 

And report fpeaks goldenly of his profit; 

For my part he keeps me rvfically at home. Shakefp. 

Quintius here was born, 

V hofc fliining plough-fhare was in furrows worn. 

Met by his trembling wife, returning home. 

And rufically joy’d, as chief of Rome. Dryden 

To Rusticate, v. n. [ruficor, Latin.] To refide in the 
country. 

My lady Scudamore, from having rujiicated in your com¬ 
pany too long, pretends to open her eyes for the fake of iee- 
mg the iun, and to deep becaufe it is night. p c t, e 

To Rusticate. To banilh into the country. P 

1 was deeply in love with a milliner, upon which I was 

R Y r e T YY P hrafe ’ ru ft uat ‘d for ever. Sf*. 

r a ,] t ^ [rujhate, I r. rujhcitas, from rujiicus, fat ] 

I. Qualities of one that lives in the country; fimplicity • art- 
leisncfs ; rudenefs ; favao-enefs. P Y ’ 

fdwT r [ T d himfelfatal, > clowni ft> young man, who, 
falling before the queen of the fairies, defiled that he mighj 

W the atcluevement of any adventure, which, durinv the 

the Cr S inf if 5 '" ; K that b f in S he refted him on 

floor, unfit for a better place by his ru/Hcity. Stenfer 

exnreff Y o( a cannot be fo well 

exprcii m any other tongue as in the Greek vt/Ko • u i 

mixt with the Dorick dialedt. ’ when rightly 

1 his fo general cxpence of their time would curtaife 
ordinary means ot knowledo- e , as ’twonM ^ ^ i 

whole ftock of mankind. 

2. Rural appearance. 


it had over-run the 


Woodward's Natural Hifcr 


j' 
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Ru'stick, 
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RUT 

Ru"stick. adj. [ rujlicus, Lat.] 

1. Rural; country. 

By Lelius willing miffing was the odds of the Iberian fide, 
and continued fo in the next by the excellent running of a 
knight, though foftered fo by the mufes, as many times the 
very rujiick people left both their delights and profits to harken 
to his fongs. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Rtide ; untaught; inelegant. 

An ignorant clown cannot learn fine language or a courtly 
behaviour, when his rujiick airs have grown up with him till 
the age of forty. Watts's Logick. 

3. Brutal; favage. 

My foul foreboded I ftiould find the bow’r 
Of fome fell monfter, fierce with barb’rous pow’r ; 

Some rujiick wretch, who liv’d in heav’n’s defpight. 
Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. Pope. 

4. Artlefs ; honeft; fimple. 

5. Plain; unadorned. 

An altar flood, rujiick , of grafly ford. Milton. 

With unguents fmooth the polifh’d marble fhone, 
Where ancient Neleus fat, a rujiick throne. Pope. 

Ru'stick. nrf. A clown; a fwain; an inhabitant of the 
country. 

As nothing is fo rude and infolent as a wealthy rujiick , all 
this his kindnefs is overlooked, and his perfon moft unwor¬ 
thily railed at. South. 

Ru'stiness. n.f [from rujiy.] The ftate of being rufty. 

To Ri/stle. v. n. [hjnyelan, Saxon.] To make a low con¬ 
tinued rattle; to make a quick fucceffion of fmall noifes. 

Let not the creaking of fhoes, nor the rujiling of filks, be¬ 
tray thy poor heart to woman. Shakejp. King Lear. 

He is coming; I hear the ftraw rujile. Shakejp. 

This life 

Is nobler than attending for a check ; 

. Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble ; 

Prouder, than rujiling in unpaid-for filk. Shakejp. 

Thick fwarm’d, both on the ground, and in the air 
Brufh’d with the hifs of rujiling wings. Milton. 

As when we fee the winged winds engage, 

Rujiling from ev’ry quarter of the fky. 

North, Eaft, and Weft, in airy fwiftnefs vy. Granville. 

All begin the attack; 

Fans clap, filks rujile, and tough whalebones crack. Pope. 

Not lefs their number than the milk-white fwans. 

That o’er the winding of Cyafter’s fprings, 

Stretch their long necks, End clap their rujiling wings. Po. 

Ru'sty. adj. [from rujif] 

I. Covered with ruft ; infecfed with ruft. 

After a long calm of peace, he was left engaged in a war 
with a rujiy fword and empty purfe. Howel. 

Part fcour the rujiy Ihields with feam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. Dry den s SEneis. 

1. Impaired by inactivity. 

HeCtor, in his dull and long continued truce. 

Is rujiy grown. Shakejp. Troilus and CreJJida. 

To Rut. vTn. [ Suit, Fr.] Todefire to come together. Ufed 
of deer. 

Rut. 71. J. [rut, Fr.] 

1. Copulation of deer. 

The time of going to rut of deer is in September; for that 
they need the whole fummer’s feed to make them fit for ge¬ 
neration : and if rain come about the middle of September, 
they go to rut fomewhat the fooner. Bacon. 


SSL 


LT\ 


RYE 

The ground hereof was the obfervation of this part in I 
after immoderate venery, and about the end of their rut p 

2. [Route, Fr.] The track of a cart wheel. 

RUTH. 71. J. [from rue.] Mercy ; pity ; tendernefs • r 0 „'* 
for the milery of another. 3 ° w 

The Britons, by Maximilian laid way 
With wretched miferies and woful ruth. 

Were to thofe Pagans made an open prey. G) u 
All ruth, companion, mercy he forgot. FpIT' 

She fair, he full of bafhfulnefs and truth Q *' 

Lov’d much, hop’d little, and defired nought; 

He durft not fpeak, by fuit to purchafe ruth . Pairfa 

^ The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Chofen thou haft ; and they that overween, 

And at thy growing virtues fret their fpleen. 

No anger find in thee, but pity and ruth. Milton 

Ru'thful. adj. [ruth and full.] Rueful; woful; forrowful 
I he inhabitants feldom take a ruthful and reaving exne 
rience of thofe harms, which infedious difeafes carry with 

them - Cam’Se Survey of Cornwall 

Ru'thfully. adv. [from ruthful.] 

1. Wofully; fadly. 

1'he flower of horfe and foot, loft by the valour of the 
enemy, ruthfully perifhed. Knolles's Hifiory of the Turks 

2 . Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 

Help me, ye baneful birds, whofe ftirieking found 
Is fign of dreary death, my deadly cries 
Moft ruthfully to tune. Spenfer's Paft or ah, 

3. Wofully. In irony. 

By this Minerva’s friend bereft 
Oileades of that rich bowl, and left his lips, nofe, eyes 
; Ruthfully fmear’d. Chapman's Iliads. 

Ru'thless. adj. [from ruth.] Cruel; pitilefs; uncompaf- 
fionate; barbarous. 

What is Edward but a ruthlefs fea ? 

What Clarence but a quickfand of deceit? Shakejp, 

The ruthlefs flint doth cut my tender feet; 

And when I ftart, the cruel people laugh. Shakejp. 

His archers circle me ; my reins they wound. 

And ruthlefs Jfhed my gall upon the ground. Sandjs. 

Their rage the hoftile powers reftrain. 

All but the ruthlefs monarch of the main. Pope. 

To ruthlefs deeds, blind rage, and fell revenge, 

Their fervid fpirits fires. Thomfon’s Summer. 

Ru'thlessness. n.f. [from ruthlefs.] Want of pity. 
Ru'thlesly. adv. [from ruthlejs.] Without pity; cruelly; 
barbaroufly. 

Ru / ttier. n. f. [routiere , Fr.] A diredion of the road or 
courfe at fea. 

Ru'ttish. adj. [from rut.] Wanton; libidinous; falacious; 
luftful; lecherous. 

That is an advertifement to one Diana, to take heed of 
the allurement of count Roufillon, a foolifh idle boy ; but for 
all that very ruttifh. Shakejp. All's well that ends well. 

Rye. n. f. [pyje, Saxon.] 

1. A coarfe kind of bread corn. 

Between the acres of the rye, 

Thefe pretty country folks would lye. Shakejp. 

Rye is more acrid, laxative, and lefs nourishing than 
wheat. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2- A difeafe in a hawk. AinJ, 

Rye'grass. n.f A kind of ftrong grafs. 

Some fow ryegrafs with the corn at Michaelmas. Mortimer- 


Shakefpeare. 

Milton. 


S. 


SAB 

Has in Englifh the fame hifling found as in other 
languages, and unhappily prevails in fo many of our 
^ words that it produces in the ear o t a foreigner a 
I continued fibilation. 

- ^ In the beginning of words it has invariably its 

natural and genuine found : in the middle it is fometimes ut¬ 
tered with a ftronger appulfe of the tongue to the palate, like 
z; as rofe, rofeate, rofy, ojier, nofel, rejident, bujy , bufmefs. It 
fometimes keeps its natural found ; as loofe, defignation ; for 
which I know not whether any rules can be given. 

In the end of monofyllables it is fometimes s, as in this ; 
and fometimes z, as in as, has ; and generally where es ftands 
in verbs for cth, as gives. It feems to be eftablifhed as 
a rule, that no noun Angular fhould end with f fingle: there¬ 
fore in words written with diphthongs, and naturally long, an 
e is neverthelefs added at the end, as goofe, houj'e ; and where 
thefyllable is fhort the/ is doubled, and was once ffe, as afs, 
anciently aje-, wildernefs, anciently v. ildernef'e ; ciijirefs, an¬ 
ciently difreffe. 

SABA'OTH. ,n.f [An Hebrew word fignifying reft-, [abbots 
SA'BBATH. 3 French ; fabatum, Latin.] 

1. A day appointed by God among the Jews, and from them 
eftablifhed among Chriftians for publick worfhip ; the feventh 
day fet apart from works of labour to be employed in piety. 
Holy Lord God of fabaoth. Comjnon Prayer. 

I purpofe, 

And by our holy Jabbath have I fvvorn, 

To have the due and forfeit of my bond. 

Glad we return’d up to the coafts of light. 

Ere Jabbath ev’ning. 

Here ev’ry day was Jabbath : only free 
From hours of pray’r, for hours of charity, 

Such as the Jews from fervile toil releaft, 

Where works of mercy were a part of reft: 

Such as bleft angels exercife above, 

Vary'd with facred hymns and a&s of love ; 

Such fabbaths as that one fhe now enjoys, 

Ev’n that perpetual one, which (he employs ; 

For fuch viciffitudes in hcav’n there are, 

In praife alternate, and alternate pray’r. 

2. Intermiffion of pain or forrow; time of reft. 

Never any Jabbath of releafe 
Could free his travels and afflictions deep. Daniel's C. War. 

Nor can his blefled foul look down from heav’n 
Or break th’ eternal Jabbath of his reft, 

To fee her miferies on earth. D l 

Peaceful fleep out the Jabbath of the tomb, 

And wake to raptures in a life to come. />.. 

‘-ft**** 

Sabba'tical. adj [fabbaticus, Lat. fabbatique, Lx.Xoxilab- 

SL'tK? “*»• W-W& 

The appointment and obfervanceof the fabbatical year and 

w of g^ t year>a year of jubilee > is a fr- 

Latin 'J ° bfer ™'“the 

SA bi " e - U^ne, M:m, Latin ] A plant. 

into any formT "l ™ ke fi " e bed « es ’ aild be brought 

trees commonly made ufe^ofHfor thafpurpof^ ° f V°S ° f 
SA'aLE. n.f [abdta, Latin] Fur. P Mcrtmer. 

being the ° Ut ° f Ruffia > 

perfeSnefs c 1 co A°‘ X ^ eftecmed the 

He n ce/A:m h LX,°ifielc Zj “? ^ 

tlemens arms. > § C ^ lac f colour m gen- 

Furioufly runnincr in . u- ■ f ac " a7n on Blazoning. 
he violently taught from his head hil rich cap T/X frZ 

No T h ?r COCkS th >' '-We muft not 

sa'.le z zi m° { taiL 

J t -J Black. A word ufed by heralds and poets. 


Dryclen. 


SAC 


By this the drooping daylight ’gan to fade, 

And yield his room to fad fucceeding night. 

Who with her fable mantle ’gan to fhade 
The face of earth, and ways of living wight. Pairy jjjheeerii 
With him inthron’d 
Sat fable vefted night, eldeft of things. 

The coil fort of his reign. Milton's Paradife LoJi. 

L hey foon begin that tragick play. 

And with their fmoaky cannons banifh day : 

Night, horrour, flaughter, with confufion meet, 

And in their fable arms embrace the fleet. Waller* 

Adoring firft the genius of the place. 

And night, and all the ftars that gild her fable throne. Dryd . 
SA BLIERE. n.f. [French.] 

1. A fandpit. bailey. 

2. [In carpentry.] A piece of timber as long, but not fo thick, 

as a beam. Bailey . 

Sabre, n.f. [fabre, French; I fuppofe, of Turkifh original.] 
A cymetar; a fhort fword with a convex edge ; a faulcliion. 
To me the cries of fighting fields are charms ; 

Keen be my fabre, and of proof my arms ; 

I afk no other bleffing of my ftars. 

No prize but fame, no miftrefs but the wars. Dryden. 

Seam d o er with wounds, which his own fabre nave, 

In the vile habit of a village flave. 

The foe deceiv’d. Po ^ s Qdy jr 

- U t L t? n 'l' ^ Tom f ahutous -] Grittinefs; fandinefs. 

° dj ' U^ulum, Latin.] Gritty; fandy. 

SA 2'°i D r E ' n ‘J' r French -J A Violent check the ridef gives 
Ins horfe, by drawing both the reins very fuddenly : a cor- 
region ufed when the horfe bears heavy on the hand. Bailey. 
Sa ccharine. adj. [ Jaccharum , Latin.] Having the tafte or 
any other of the chief qualities of fugar. 

Manna is an edcntial faccharlne fait, fweating from the 
leaves of moft p ants Arbuthnot m AHmentt. 

toAeprlefthoot - belonging 

t) A hey h K V l ZZ offices and P ra y ers » especially for the 
dead, ill which funa.ons they ufe/tfeeraWgarments.^ SiUHwfl. 

He fell violently upon me, without rcfpect to my facerdotal 

, Dryden’t SpSf Fryar. 

rlAfrT gra " te n ^ the ru!ers of this world, add 

dignity to the perfons intruded with thefe powers, behold the 

tlri ;4 ^culns, Lat.] A fmall fade or bag. 

Upv Hebrews ficcus, Latin; rtec, Sax. 

It is obfervable of this word, that it is found in all languages 

and it is therefore conceived to be antediluvian.] “ ° ’ 

r. A bag ; a pouch; commonly a large baa. 

Our Jacks fhall be a mean to fack the city. 

And we be lords and rulers over Roan. Shak. Henry VI. 
aftiu j caufed the authors of that mutiny to be thruftAnto 
Jacks, and , n the fight of the fleet ca.ft into the fea. Knolles 
2. The meafure of three buffiels. 

3- A woman’s loofe robe. 

I o Sack. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put in bags. 

Now^theVeat work is done, the corn is ground, 
rp Jack d, and every (ack well bound. Betterton 

2, £r/^ Spanift - ] T ° by «°rm ; to piltgeT To 

Edward Bruce fpoiled and burnt all the old Enellfh Dale in 
habitants, and/^and rafed all cities and corporate towns 

I'll make thee ftoop and bend thy knetf^ " 

Jack tins country with a mutinv ci l r. tr Tr ~ 

Vl - 

7T 

The pope himfelf was pv P f r ' Denham. 

twice taken and Jacked in his reiv" Unfortuna te, Rome being 

theTibe S r r r t wh:n S r e R f0r *" f of treafuSt ^Tof 

feeing their city fa eked unJer t,le apprehenfions of 

a Ua • barbarous encm r. they would take 

Who 
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care to beftow fuch of their riches this way as could belt bear 
tiie water. jjj'r 

Sack. n. f [from the verb.] ° K ' 

1. Storm of a town 5 pillage; plunder. 

If Saturn’s fon bellows 

Th efack of Troy, which he by promife owes, 

Then {hall the conqu’ring Greeks thy lofs reftore. Dry den. 

2. A kind of fweet wine, now brought chiefly from the Cana¬ 
ries. [&f, French, of uncertain etymology; but derived by 
Skinner , after Mandejlo, from Xeque, a city of Morocco.] 

Pleafe you drink a cup of fack. Shakefpeare. 

J he butler hath great advantage to allure the maids with a 
glafs of fack. Swift. 

SaGkbut. n.f [facabuche, Spanifh; fambuca, Latin; famluque, 
French.] A kind of pipe. J 1 

The trumpets, fackbuts , pfalteries and fife, 

Make the fun dance. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Sa ckcloath. n. J. [fack and cloath .] Cloath of which lacks 
are made; coarfe cloath fometimes worn in mortification. 

A fort of coarfe fluff made of goats hair, of a black or 
dark colour, worn by foldiers and mariners; and ufed as a 
habit among the Hebrews in times of mourning and diftrefs. 
It was called fack cloth, either becaufe facks were made of this 
fort of fluff, or becaufe haircloaths were ftraight and clofe like 
a fack. . Calmet. 

To augment her painful penance more. 

Thrice every week in afhes fhe did fit, 

And next her wrinkled fkin rough fackclotb wore. F. Ehieen. 

Thus with fackcloath I invert my woe. 

And duft upon my clouded forehead throw. Sand)s. 

Being clad in fackcloath, he was to lie on the ground, and 
conftantly day and night to implore God’s mercy for the fin 
he had committed. Ay life's Par ergon. 

SaGker. n.f. [from fack.] One that takes a town. 
Sackful, n.f. [fack and full.'] "Fop full. 

Wood goes about with fackfuls of drofs, odioufly mifre- 
prefenting his prince’s countenance. Swift. 

Sa'ckposset. n.f [fack and poffet.] A poffet made of milk, 
fack, and fome other ingredients. 

Snuff the candles at fupper on the table, becaufe the bump¬ 
ing fnuff may fall into a difh of foup or fackpofet. Swift. 

SA'CR AMENT. n.f [facrement,¥r. fan-amentum, Latin.] 

1. An oath ; any ceremony producing an obligation. 

2. An outward and vifible fign of an inward and fpiritual grace. 

As often as we mention a facrament , it is improperly under- 
flood ; for in the writings of the ancient fathers all articles which 
are peculiar to Chriftian faith, all duties of religion containing 
that which fenfe or natural reafon cannot of itfelf difcern, are 
moft commonly named facratnents ; our reftraint of the word 
to fome few principal divine ceremonies, importeth in every 
fuch ceremony two things, the fubftance of the ceremony it¬ 
felf, which is vifible; and befides that, fomewhat elfe more 
fecret, in reference whereunto we conceive that ceremony to 
be a facrament. Hooker . 

3. The eucharift ; the holy communion. 

Ten thoufand French have ta’en the facrament 
To rive their dangerous artillery 

Upon no Chriftian foul butEnglifh Talbot. Shakef. H. VI. 

As we have ta’en the facrament , 

We will unite the white rofe with the red. Sbakefp. R . III. 
Before the famous battle of Crefly, he fpent the greateft 
part of the night in prayer; and in the morning received the 
facrament , with his fon, and the chief of his officers. Addifon. 
Sacrame'ntal. adj. [facramental, Fr. from facrament.] Con- 
ftituting a facrament; pertaining to a facrament. 

To make complete the outward fubftance of a facrament, 
there is required an outward form, which form facramental 
elements receive from facramental words. Hooker. 

The words of St. Paul are plain ; and whatever interpreta¬ 
tion can be put upon them, it can only vary the way of the 
facramental efficacy, but it cannot evacuate the bleffing. Taylor. 
Sacramentally, adv. [from facramental.] After the man¬ 
ner of a facrament. 

My body is facramentally contained in this facrament of 
bread. Hall. 

The law of circumcifion was meant by God facramentally 
to imprefs the duty of ftridl purity. Hammond. 

SACRED, adj. [ facre , French; facer, Latin.] 

1. Devoted to religious uies ; holy. 

Gods love to haunt her facrcd fhades. 

2. Dedicated ; confecrate ; confecrated. 

This temple and his holy ark, 

With all his !acred things. 

O'er its eaftern gate was rais’d above 
A temple, facrcd to the queen of love. 

3. •Inviolable. 

"Fhe honour’s facred, which he talks on now. 

Supporting that I lackt it. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra 

How haft thou yielded to tranfgrefs 
The ftricfl forbiddance ? how to violate 
The Jacred fruit ? 

Secrets of marriage ftill arc facred held ; 

There fweet and bitter by the wife conceal’d. 


Milton. 


Milton. 
Dryden . 


Milton. 

Dryden. 


SAC 

SaGredly,^<A/. [from facred.] Inviolably; reli&iouflv 
When God had manifefted himfelf in the fleffi, h ow /A,w/ 
did he preferve this privilege ? South's Sermon! 

Sa credness. n.f [from Jacred.] The ftate of beino- facred 
ftate of being confecrated to religious ufes ; holinefs; Iranflit 
In the fanduary the cloud, and the oracular anfwers w /’ 
prerogatives peculiar to the facrednefs of the place. * Soud 
This infinuates the facrednefs of power, let the adminiftrl 
tion of it be what it will. L'E/lrat 

Sac-ri'fick. adj. [fierificus. Latin.] Employed in facrificT 
Sacri ficable. adj. [from ficrificur, Lat.J Capable of bein. 
offered in facrifice. o 

Although Jephtha’s vow run generally for the words, what 
foever fliall come forth ; yet might it be reftrained in the fenfe' 
for whatfoever was facrifcable, and juftly fubied to lawful im¬ 
molation, and fo would not have faerificed either horfe or 

do S* Brown's Vulgar Errours 

Sacrific a'tor. n.f [ facrificateur, Fr. from facriiicor, Latin 1 
. Sacrihcer ; offerer of facrifice. J 

Not only the fubjed of facrifice is unqueftionable, butalfo 
tli e facrificator, which the pidure makes to be Jephtha. Brown. 
SaGrificatory. adj. [from Jacrificor, Latin.] Offering fa* 
criflce. ' a 

1 o SACRIFICE, v. a. [ facrifier, French ; facrifico, Latin.] 

I • do offer to heaven ; to immolate. 

Alarbus’ limbs are lopt. 

And intrails feed the facrificing fire. Shakef Titus Andron. 

This blood, like facrificing Abel’s, cries 
To me for juftice. Shakef Richard II. 

I facrifice to the Lord all that openeth the matrix, beino- 

m ^ es * T*.xiii. 15^ 

Men from the herd or flock 

Of facrificing bullock, lamb, or kid. Milton. 

2. To deftroy or give up for the fake of fomething elfe. 

Tis a fad contemplation, that we fhould facrifice the peace 
of the church to a little vain curiofity. Decay of Piety. 

I he breach of this rule. To do as one would be done to, 
would be contrary to that intereft men facrif ce to when they 
break it ; Lode. 

Syphax loves you, and would facrifice 
His life, nay more, his honour, in your fervice. Addifon. 
A great genius fometimes facrifces found to fenfe. Broome. 

3. To deftroy; to kill. 

4. To devote with lofs. 

Condemn’d to facrifice his childifh years 
To babbling ign’rance, and to empty fears. “ Prior. 
To Sacrifice, v. n. To make offerings; to offer facrifice. 
He that facrificeth of things wrongfully gotten, his offering 
is ridiculous. Eccluf. xxxiv. 18. 

Let us go to facrifice to the Lord. Ex. iii. 18. 

Some mifehief is befallen 

To that meek man who well had /aerified. Milton: 

SaCrifice. n.f. [facrifice, French; facrifciutn, Latin.] 

1. The ad of offering to heaven. 

God will ordain religious rites 
Of facrifice. Milton. 

2. "Fhe thing offered to heaven, or immolated. 

Upon fuch facrifice 

The gods themfelves throw incenfe. Shak. King Lear. 

Go with me like good angels to my end, 

And as the long divorce of fteel falls on me. 

Make of your prayers one fweet facrifice , 

And lift my foul to heav’n. Shakefpeare. 

Moloch befmear’d with blood 
Of human facrifice. Milton. 

My life if thou preferv’ft, my life 
Thy facrifice fhall be; 

And death, if death muft be my doom, 

Shall join my foul to thee. Addifo. 


on s 


Sbakefp. 


Dryden, 


jks.x. u xy iuux - Speflator. 

Any thing deftroved, or quitted for the fake of fomething elfe. 
4. Any thing deftroyed. 

SaCrificer. n.f. from facrifice.] One who offers facrifice; 
one that immolates. 

Let us be Jacrificers, but not butchers. 

When fome brawny jacrificer knocks. 

Before an altar led, an offer’d ox, 

His eyeballs rooted out are thrown to ground. — -j -- 

A priefl: pours wine between the horns of a bull: the prieftis 
veiled after the manner of the old Roman Jacrificers. Addifon. 

SacrifiCial. adj. [from facrifice.] Performing facrifice; in¬ 
cluded in facrifice. 

Rain facrificial whifp’rings in his ear;- 
Make facred even his ftirrop. Sbakefp. Two*. 

Tertullian’s obfervaticn upon thefe facrificial rites, is perti¬ 
nent to this rule. Taylor s Worthy Communicant. 

SA'CRILEGE, n.f. [facrilege, Yr. facrilegium, Lat.] 'I he crime 
of appropriating to himfelf what is devoted to religion; ]h e 
crime of robbing heaven ; the crime of violating or profaning 
things facred. 

By what eclipfe fhall that fun be defac’d, 

What mine hath erft thrown down fo fair a tower! 

What facrilege hath fuch a faint difgrac’d l Sidney 
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Prior. 


Then ’gan a curfcd hand the quiet womb 
Of his great grandmother with ffeel to wound. 

And the hid treafures in her facred tomb 
With facrilege to dig. Fairy Ahieen. 

We need not go many ages back to fee the vengeance of 
God upon fome families, raifed upon the ruins of churches, 
and enriched with the fpoils of facrilege » South's Sermons. 
Sacrilegious, adj. [ facrilegus, Lat. from facrilege.] Violating 
- things facred ; polluted with the crime of facrilege. 

To facrilegious perjury fliould I be betrayed, I fliould ac¬ 
count it greater mifery. King Charles. 

By vile hands to common ufe debas’d, 

With Jacrilegious taunt, and impious jeft. 

Still green with bays each ancient altar ftands. 

Above the reach of facrilegious hands. Pope. 

Blafphemy is a malediction, and a facrilegious detra&ion 
from the Godhead. ^ Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

SacrileGiously. adv. [from facrilegious.] With facrilege. 
When thefe evils befell him, his confcience tells him it was 
for moft facrilegioufiy pillaging and invading God’s houfe. 

South’s Sermons. 

Sacring. part. [This is a participle of the French facrer . 
The verb is not ufed inEnglifh.] Confecratino- 
I’ll ftartle you, > 

Worfe than th efacring bell. Sbakefp. Henry VIIL 

The fact ing of the kings of France is the fign of their fo- 
vereign priefthood as well as kingdom, and in the right thereof 
they are capable of holding all vacant benefices. Temple. 
Sacrist. 1 n.f [facrifiain, French.] He that has the care 
Sa crisi an. ) or the utenfils or moveables of the church. 

A facrif or treafurer are not dignitaries in the church of 
common right, but only by cuftom. Ayliffe's Parer«on. 

oa cristy. n.f [facrifi e , French.] An apartment where 
confecrated vefleis or moveables of a church are repo- 

Bold Amycus from the robb’d veftry brings 
A fconce that hung on hGh, b 

With tapers fill’d, to light th efacrijly. D dt)u 

A third apartment /held be a kind of facijty for altars, 

SAD Gf' fof Gr f- C ‘ ng , " ftr / . un ; ents - . Addifon. 

• y. [Of this word, fo frequent in the language, the ety¬ 
mology is not known. It is probably a contradion of fa Ad, 
neavy, burthened, overwhelmed, from To fag, to load] " 

Do you think I fhall not love a fad Pamela fo well as a 


Pope. 


joyful ? 

I now muft change 

Thefe notes to tragick; fad talk! Mik . n 

Six brave companions from each Ihip we loft: 

' ith fails outfpread we fly th’ unequal ftrife, 

Wfor their ofs but joyful of our life. Pope's Odyffe, 

’cheerfol y lyi ^ S S lo ° m ^ Wi no! 

It miniftreth unto men, and other creatures nil 

^rrkners it b d i[ , r eth th0U S htS and ‘«rows, whfoh 

the darknefs both begetteth and maintained. RaleM 

See m her cell Jad Eloifa fpread, «-aleigb. 

1 ropp d on fome tomb, a neighbour of the dead P , 

3- Serious; not light; not volatile; grave Ptft ’ 

He with utterance grave, and countenance fad. 

From point to pomt difeours’d his voyagei 7 s„»r. 

Henry VIll’s refolution ’of l ! rell g'°us woman, when 

known, fa d th t fl had L f GG T her WaS *** 
of God fn .l T r n0t offended ; but it was a judgment 

IMt w«e an emblr, 6 ; TT** 7 ^ ^ 

fid perfon of known iudo-m" C '^ * j C10IC ^ Was nlade °S fome 

-11 ■ 

ThYt ' 0Ur is the - brave c °mplexion 

Thp • S i tnt: - Van ’ and ! wa bows up the cities • 
Or?fi r ?; S K er 18 " whoni infledBon' 

4 . Affliflive. caiam°to u r shteth tr ° m h ' S £ ' itties ' Herltrt. 

S 'pktL inCOnVeni “ tj VeXati0US ' A word of burlefque com- 

6 - dS coloured 5 . 03 " 0 " 8 make Mm ^ ad huftand - Addifon. 

foadowof bluef ar!d U in'hi G°,, powder ’ , llath a vale and 
than the powder of Venice glafi rfe P n. CeS 'f ° f g-fidderhw 

I met him accidental! v inf i / J A u kar Errours. 
far from beingcoftly > ^ ft CoIoured c Gthes, 

Scarce any tingi/g ingredientTrf'fo' f ‘ W 
or glaftum; for though of itfelf it dv I =’ e ! , j' rd ^ uie as woad, 
t0 , P re pare cloth for S gre en “nd G n r ^ - VSt k is 

tZ /a ‘ Uer Qol rp 

.. f.fid co£. C W b >' the d ^- » lay the foundatiorTof 
'• Heavy; weighty; ponderous. burners Husbandry. 

Hplifthig'hffj.h'u band> m yfid than lump of lead 

ith M °G ure ’ 

j - ■ <ddure ; to cleave his head. F. <$. 


S A F 

S. Cohertve; not light; Arm; clofe. 

Chalky lands are naturally cold and fad , and thefefdfe re¬ 
quire warm applications, and light compoft. Mortimer, 

ToSaGden. v. a. [fromfad.] 

1. To make fad. 

2. To make melancholy ; to make gloom)'. 

Her gloomy prefence faddens all the feene. 

Shades evryflow’r, and darkens ev’ry green; 

Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 

3. To make dark coloured. 

4. To make heavy ; to make cohefive. 

Marl is binding, and faddening cf land is the great prejudice 

h J: 0 Clay lands * Mortimer's Husbandry. 

oADDLE. n.f [pi&I, Saxon; fadel, Dutch.] The feat 

which is put upon the horfe for the accommodation of the 
rider. 

His horfe hipped with an old moth-eaten fad file, and the 
ftirrups of no kindred. Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

The law made for apparel, and riding in fiddles, after the 
Enghfli fafhion, is penal only to Englilhmen. Davies. 

One hung a pole-ax at his faddle bow. 

And one a heavy mace. Dryden's Knight's Tale . 

I is good to provide ourfelves of the virtuofo’s faddle , 
which will be fure to amble, when the world is upon the 

hardeft trot. f j 

rr-, , , . , Dryden. 

1 he vent rous knight is from the faddle thrown; 

But tis the fault of fortune, not his own. Drxden * 

I o hA ddle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 7 o cover with a faddle. 

1 vn\\ fiddle me an afs, that I may ride thereon. 2 Sa. xix. 

Kebels, by yielding, do like him, or worfe, 
v\ ho fiddled his own back to foame his horfe. Ckay eland ., 
No man, fure, e’er left his houfe, 

Anffaddl d Ball, with thoughts fo wild, 

Fo bring a midwife to his fpoufe. 

Before he knew fhe was with child. Pritr- 

2. 1 o load ; to burthen. 

Refolv d for fea, the Haves thy ba^ua <re pack* 

Each fuddl'd with his burden on his back • 

Nothing retards thy voyage. jy d 

Sa ddle backed, adj, [faddle and back.] * * 

hea^nd n J ff‘ bacU ^ have their back * W, and a raifed 

Sa'ddiemaker. ) n.f. [frorn fiddle.] One whofBmdef fo 

3 make faddles. 

Sixpence that I had 

To pay the faddler for my miftrefs’ crupper, 

Jhss fiddler had it. Shakefp. Comedy of Errours 

JLT° a exaanefs in thefe » fzAfifidZ: 

,2 saj*' »-?-•***.» 

Sa'dly. adv. [from fid] 1 D,rta ‘ t0 th ‘ G ™"'- 

1. Sorrowfully; mournfully. 

My father is gone wild into his grave : 
r or in his tomb lie my affections; 

And with his fpirit fadly I furvive, 

He’°rLG eXpeaation , s °f the world. Shah Henry IV. 

Of H? ci- *1 l aept ’ tbe fight an image brought 
Uf his own ffhal love; a fadly pleafino- thouo-hr & n i 

Be fadly fuffers in their grief b ? ' Dryden ' 
Out-weeps an hermit, and out-prays a faint. n - / 

Common dangers part: n r.io r u* Dryden, 

2. Calamitoufly; miffirabfy. * ^ ° P 3 In S theme * Dryden. 

We may at prefent eafiiy fee, and one dav/W/ c 1 c , 
Sa'dness. n.f [from fad.] fadly feel. South t 

1. Sorrowfulnefs; mournfulnefs; dejeflion of mind 

Ehe foul receives intelligence 
y her near genius of the body’s end, 

j »«l obllinate a /.« ’ 

empt a new vengeance. ^ 7 , 

A paffionate regret at fin a i r t l P B * am s Stpby. 

eM U u UO A 0d ’ S rol1 of mourn!,* ' “***•&% its ~y f 
B the fubjeit be mournful 1^*- Decay of Piety. 

of fadnefs. J De . mournfuI > Iet ^ery thing m it have a ftrokc 

2. Melancholy look. 

r .1 did not fpare 

Oeleihal Vifao'es. 

Sgioufneis; fodate gravity. 

1 l>ee fmmG'^ French i M®, Latin.] 
i. -V ree riom danffpi^ J 

111 ^ )l t r ^ e P arace( ^ fortune 
Shall keep us both th efafer, where we ^rc 
I here s daggers , m men > s fril ij eg 44 ■’ 

Hef Ut lr [ rl H a k T £ in fcret alone, ft ’ J ^ ttL 

And r ll’’l h- IPP ?k tUS * t0 filte unknown • 

2\no call d him Virbius in P ■ > 

Where then he bv’d nhfrN ‘ f 5 "'-' 1 '’ gr0VC ’ 

“ • u obfeure, b utjafe from J< 


Sidney. S a'd d l e r . 
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beyond the beating furge his courfe he bore, 

\Vith longing eyes obferving, to furvey 

Some fmooth afeent, or fafe fequefter’d bay. Pope. 

‘ 1 . Free from hurt. 

I ut your head into the mouth of a wolf, and when you’ve 
brought it out fafe and found, talk of a reward. L’Eft range. 

3. Conferring fecurity. 

I o write the fame things to you, to me is not grievous, 
but to you fafe. Fhil. iij. r . 

Afcend ; I follow thee, fafe guide, the path 
Thou lead’ft me. Milton. 

4- No longer dangerous,; repofited out of the power of doing 
harm. 

Banquo’s fafe. 

--Ay, m.y good lord ; fafe in a ditch : he lies 

With twenty trenched gafhes on his head, 

The leaft a death to nature. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Our great forbidder fafe, with all his fpies 
About him. Milton. 

Safe, n.f. [from the adjedlive.] A buttery; a pantry. Ainfw. 

Sa'feconduct, n.f [fauf conduit , French.] 

1. Convoy ; guard through an enemy’s country. 

A trumpet was fent to fir William Waller, to defire a fafe- 
conduct for a gentleman. Clarendon . 

2. Pafs; warrant to pafs. 

Sa'f eguard. n.f. [Jafe and guard.] 

1. Defence; protection ; fecurity. 

We ferve the living God as near as our wits can reach to 
the knowledge thereof, even according to his own will; and 
do therefore truft, that his mercy (hall be our J'afeguard. Hooker. 

If you do fight in fafeguard of your wives, 

Your wives fhall welcome home the conquerors. Shakefp. 

The fmalleft worm will turn, if trod upon ; 

And doves will peck in fafeguard of their brood. Shakefp. 
Caefar, where dangers threatened on the one fide, and the 
opinion that there fhould be in him little fafeguard for his 
friends on the other, chofe rather to venture upon extremities, 
than to be thought a weak protedlor. Raleigh. 

Great numbers, defeended from them, have, by the bleffi- 
ing of God upon their induftry, raifed themfelves fo high in 
the world as to become, in times of difficulty, a protection 
and a fafeguard to that altar, at which their anceftors mini- 
ftred. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Thy fword, the fafeguard of thy brother’s throne, 

Is now become the bulwark of thy own. Granville. 

2. Convoy; guard through any interdicted road, granted by the 
pofleflbr. 

3. Pafs; warrant to pafs. 

On fafeguard he came to me. Shakefpeare. 

A trumpet was fent to the earl of Effex for a fafeguard or 
pafs to two lords, to deliver a meffage from the king to the 
two houfes. Clarendon. 

To Safeguard, v. n. [from the noun.] To guard; to pro¬ 
tect. 

We have locks to fafeguardneccffa.r\es. 

And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. Shak. Hen. V. 

Sa'fely. adv. [from fafe.'] 

1. In a fafe mariner ; without danger. 

Who is there that hath the leilure and means to colleCt all 
the proofs, concerning moft of the opinions he has, fo asJafely 
to conclude that he hath a clear and full view ? Locke. 

All keep aloof, an dfafely fhout around ; 

But none prefumes to give a nearer wound. Dryden. 

2. Without hurt. 

God fafely quit her of her burthen, and with gentle travel, 
to the gladding of your highnefs with an heir. Shak. H. VIII. 

Sa'feness. n.f [from fafe.] Exemption from danger. 

If a man fhould forbear his food or his bufinefs, ’till he had 
certaintv of the fafenefs of what he was going about, he mull 
ftarve and die difputing. South's Sermons. 

Sa'fety. n.f. [from fafe.] 

j. Freedom from danger. 

To that dauntlefs temper of his mind, 

He hath a wifdom that doth guide his valour 

To ad in fafety. _ Shakefp. Macbeth. 

If her ads have been directed well, 

While with her friendly clay fhe deign’d to dwell. 

Shall fhe with fafety reach her priftine feat, 

Find her reft endlefs, and her blifs complete ? 

2. Exemption from hurt. 

3. Preservation from hurt. 

Let not my jealoufies be your difhonours. 

But mine own Jafeties : you may be rightly juft 
Whatever I fhall think. 

4. Cuftody ; fecurity from efcape. 

Imprifon him ; _ 

Deliver him to fafety , and return. Shak. King John. 

Sa'fflow. n.f. A plant. 

An herb they call fafflow , or baftard faffron, dyers ute tor 
p car j et> ' Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Sa'ffron. n.f [fafran, French, from fapbar, Arabick. It 
was yellow, according to Davies in his Welfh dictionary. 

Craur, Latin ] 


Prior. 


Shak. Macbeth. 


SAG 

It hath a flower confiding of one leaf, which is fhaped like 
a lily) fiftulous underneath, the tube widening into fix fea 
ments, and refting on the footflalk: the pointal rifes out of 
the bottom of the flower, and is divided into three-headed or 
crefted capillaments ; but the empalement afterwards turns to 
an oblong triangular fruit, divided into three cells, f u l] 0 ° 
roundifh feeds. It hath a tuberofe root, and long nervous 
graffy leaves, with a longitudinal furrow through the middle 
of each. There are Spring-flowering crocufes, and thofe 
which flower in Autumn. Their feeds' are ripe about the lat¬ 
ter end of April: the time of planting is in July. About the 
beginning of September they begin to fpire, and fometime af¬ 
ter appear the faffron flowers, which are gathered as well be¬ 
fore as after they are full-blown ; and the moft proper time for 
this is early in the morning: the chives being all picked out 
of the flowers, the next labour about them is to dry them on 
the kiln : at firft they give it a pretty ftrong heat. The charts 
and profits attending the culture of faffron, have been com¬ 
puted in the following manner: the rent of an acre of ground 
and the expence of manuring it, is reckoned at twenty-three 
pounds : the value of twenty-fix pounds of faffron, the com¬ 
puted produce of an acre in three years, is, at a mean, fup- 
pofed to be thirty-nine pounds; and consequently the neat 
profits of an acre of ground, producing faffron, will in three 
years amount to fixteen pounds. Miller. 

Grind your bole and chalk, and five or fix fhives of faf- 

fr° n * P eacham. 

Sa'ffron Baftard. n.f. [ carthamus, Latin.] A plant. 

This plant agrees with the thiftle in moft of its chafaClers; 
but the feeds of it are always deftitute of down. It is very 
much cultivated in Germany for the dyers ufe, and is brought 
from thence into England. As it grows it fpreads into many 
branches, each producing a flower at the top of the fhoot, 
which, when fully blown, is cut or pulled off, and dried, and 
it is the part the dyers ufe. Miller. 

Sa'ffron. adj. Yellow; having the colour of faffron. 

Are thefe your cuftomers ? 

Did this companion, with the faffron face. 

Revel and feaft it at my houfe to-day, 

Whilft upon me the guilty doors were fhut ? Shakefpeare. 

Soon as the white and red mixt finger’d dame 
Had guilt the mountains with her faffron flame, 

I fent my men to Circe’s houfe. Chapman's Odyffty. 

Now when the roly morn began to rife. 

And wav’d her faffron ftreamer through the fkies. Dryden. 

To Sag. v. n. To hang heavy. 

The mind I fay by, and the heart I bear, 

Shall never fag with doubt, nor fhake with fear. Shakefp. 

To Sag. v. a. To load; to burthen. * 

SAGA'CIOUS. adj. [ fagax , Latin.] 

1. Quick of feent. 

So feented the grim feature, and up-turn’d 
H is noftrils wide into the murky air ; 

Sagacious of his quarry from fo far. Milton’s ParadifeLof. 

With mieht and main they chas’d the murd’rous fox, 
Nor wanted horns t’ infpire fagacious hounds. Dryden. 

2 . Quick of thought; acute in making difeoveries. 

Only fagacious heads light on thefe obfervations, and reduce 
them into general propofitions. Lake. 

Saga'ciously. adv. [from fagacious.] 

1. With quick feent. 

2. With acutenefs of penetration. 

Saga'ciousness. n.f [from fagacious] The quality of being 
fagacious. 

Saga'city. n f [ fagacite, French; fagacitas, Latin.] 

j. Quicknefs of feent. 

2. Acutenefs of difeovery. 

It requires too great a fagacity for vulgar minds to draw the 
line nicely between virtue and vice. South. 

Sagacity finds out the intermediate ideas, to difeover what 
connection there is in each link of the chain, whereby the 
extremes are held together. Locke. 

Many were eminent in former ages for their difeovery or 
it; but though the knowledge they have left be worth our 
ftudy, yet they left a great deal for the induftry and fagacity 
after-ages- Lot *■ 

Sa'gamore. n.f 

1. [Among the American Indians.] A king or fupreme 

ruler. _ _ Me} ' 

2 . The juice of fome unknown plant ufed in medicine. 

Sage. n.f. [fauge, French ; Ja hi a, Latin.] Aplantofwhic 

the fchool of Salernum thought fo highly, that they left t is 
verfe : 

Cur mcriatur homo cui falvia crefcit in. horto . 

It hath a labiated flower, confifting of one leaf, whole up 
per lip is fometimes arched, and fometimes hooked; but t e 
under lip or beard is divided into three parts, bunching 01 *’ 
and not hollowed at the clare: out of the flower-cup rifesit 
pointal, attended, as it were, by four embryoes, which a ter^ 
ward become fo many feeds, which are roundifh, fhut U P^ 
an hulk, which before was the flower-cup : to which may 
added, that the ftamina do fome what refemble the os hyoi e r 
Miller. g v 
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I 

By the colour, figure, tafte, and fmeli, we have as clear 
ideas of fage and hemlock, as we have of a circle. Locke. 
Marbled with fage the hard’ning cheefe fhe prefs’d. Gay. 
SAGE. adj. [fage, Fr. faggio, Ital.J Wife; grave; prudent. 
Tired limbs to reft, 

O matron fage, quoth file, I hither came. Fairy ghteen. 

Vane, young in years, but in fage councils old, 

Than whom a better fenator ne’er held 
The helm of Rome. 

Can you expeCl that fhe fhould be fo fage 
To rule her blood, and you not rule your rage. 

Sage. n.f. [from the adjeCIive.] A philofopher; 
gravity and wifdom. 

Though y-ou profefs 

Yourfelves fuch fages-, yet know I no lefs. 

Nor am to you inferior. 

At his birth a ftar proclaims him come, 

And guides the ea&tm fages, who enquire 
His place, to offer incenfe, myrrh, and gold. 

For fo the holy fages once did fing, 

That he our deadly forfeit fhould releafe. 

And with his father work us a perpetual peace. 

Groves, where immortal fages taught. 

Where heav’nly vifioris Plato fir’d. 

Sa'gely. adv. [from fage.] Wifely; prudently. 

Sa'genhss. n.f. [from J'age.] Gravity ; prudence. 

Sagi'ttAl. adj. [from Jagitta , Lat. an arrow.] 

1. Belonging to an arrow. 

2. [In anatomy.] A future fo called from its refemblance to an 
arrow. 

His wound was between the fagittal and coronal futures to 
the bone. IVijeman s Surgery . 

Sagi'ttary. n.f. [fagittarius, Latin; fagittaire , French.] 
A centaur; an animal half man half horfe, armed with a 
bow and quiver. 

T he dreadful fagittary 

Appals our numbers. Shakefp. Troil. and Creffida. 

Sa'go. n.f A kind of eatable grain. Bailey. 

Sa'ick n.f. [ faica , Italian; faique, Fr.] A Turkifh veffel 
proper for the carriage of merchandife. Bailey . 

Saii>. preterite and part. pajf. of fay. 

1. Aforefaid. 

j 

King John fucceeded his faid brother in the kingdom of 
England and dutchy of Normandy. Hale. 

2. Declared; fhewed. 

SAIL, n.f [pegl, Saxon; feyhel, feyl, Dutch.] 

X. T he expanded fheet which catches the wind, and carries on 
the veffel on the water. 

He came tbo late ; the fhip was under fail. Shakefpeare . 

They loofed the rudder-bands, and hoifed up the main fail 
to the wind. ■' Adis xxvii. 40. 

I he galley born from view by rifing gales. 

She follow’d with her fight and Byingjdils. Dryden. 

2. [In poetry.] Wings. 

He cutting way 

With his broad Jaiis , about him foared round ; 

At laft, low ftooping with unwieldy fway, 

Snatch’d up both horfe and man. Fairy Queen. 

3. A fhip ; a veffel. J ^ 

A fail arriv’d 

b rom Pompey’s fon, who through the realms of Spain 
Calls out for vengeance on his father’s death. Addif Cato. 

4. heal is a collective word, noting the number of fhips. 

So by a roaring tempeft on the flood, 

A whole armado of collected fail 

Is fcatteru Shakefpeare. 

t „ T W r mt Pr 0f , Ed § ar ’j ‘F 1 he increafed feet he found 
two thousand fix hundred fail. . Raleigh’s E Jays. 

rj. l , l § ne d tear deftroys us, againft whom 
1 ydides nor Achilles could prevail, 

Fjor ten years conffia, nor a thoufarid fail. Denham 

fi JF P romll fd to his army, who were difeouraged at the 
the end of Ts ^ C k 0nf T g ° f a " hundred/,?/, that at 
hundred tl™ ** ^ fee a T h is of five 
S-Tojirike Sa,l. To lower the fail on Coins. 

« proverbial ph„f, , b . ti „g ot „ r.^S'' ' 7 ' 
Margaret ] 

Mufty?,-^ her fail, and learn a while to ferve 

To Sa u k ^°“- a Sbahf- Henry VI 

u oai l. V.n. [from the noun.] J } 

'• l o >>e moved by the wind with fails. 

ToS™ y Ir ti0n an ^ thin S° f She failing waggons. Mors. 

3- Was n0wda "S e ™> Paul admonifhed them.^r. 

To which the (lores of Crcefus, in the fcale 
It ould look like little dolphins, when they fail 
In thevaftlhadow of the Britift whde ^ 

4 * ' opals Imoothly along. 

As J Peak agI,i "i h. ri g ht ar, 2 el ! for thou art 
As Slonous to th* fight, being o-er my head, 


s 


a i 


Dryden. 


As is a winged me/Tefigef from heav’h, 

When he beftrides the lazy pacing clouds, 

. " ‘ ", Shak. Ram. ini JU- 


I. 


And fails Upon the bofom bf the aih 
To Sail. v. a. 

To pafs By means of fails. 

A thoufand ihips were mann’d to fail the fea. 
View Alcinous’ groves, from whence 
Sailing the fpaces of the boundlefs deep; 

To Ariconium precious fruits arriv’d. 

To fly through. 

Sublime fhe fails 

Th’ aerial [pace, and mounts the winged gales. 

- - if • J 


Dryden. 


Phillips. 


2 . 


Pope 


Glial IJJaGC} ailU UJUUlJLo UJC * uyt.* 

n.f [Jailor is more ulual, J'ailer more analogical; 
from fail.] A feamari ; one who pradtifes or under- 


Sailer. J 
Sailor. ) 

ftands navigation. 

They had many times men of other countries that were no 
failors. Bacon. 

Batter’d by his lee they lay; 

The paffing winds through their torn carivas play, 

And flagging fails on heartlefs failors fall. Dryden. 

Young Pompey built a fleet of large fhips, and had good 
failors , commanded by experienced captains. Arbuthnot . 

Full in the openings of the fpacious main 
It rides, and, lo, defeends the j'ailer train. Pope’s Odyfjey. 
Sailya'rd. n.f. [ jail and yard.] The pole on which the fail 
is extended. 

With glance fo fwift the fubtle lightning pail, 

As fpiit the failyards. Dryden’s Jfuvenal. 

Saim. n f [Jaime, Italian.] Lard. It ftill denotes this iff 
Scotland : as fwine’s j'aim. 

Sain. 

Some obfeure precedence, that hath tofore been fain. Shak. 
Sa'infoin. n.f [fainfoin, Fr.] A kind of herb. 

SAINT, n.f. [ faint, French ; Jandius , Latin.] A perfon emi¬ 
nent for piety and virtue. 

1 o thee be worfhip and thy faints for aye. 

She will not ftay the fiege of loving terms, 

Nor ope her Jap to faint feducing gold. 

Then thus I cloath my naked villainy 
With old odd ends, ftol’n forth of holy writ. 

And fe cm a faint , when moft I play the devil. Shakefpeare. 
Miracles are required of all who afpire to this dignity, be- 
caufe they fay an hypocrite may imitate a faint in all other 
particulars. Addif on on Italy. 

By thy example kings are taught to fway. 

Heroes to fight, and /amts may learn to pray. 

So unaffeCted, fo compos’d a mind; 

So firm, yet foft, fo ftrong, yet fo refin’d, 

Heav n, as its pureft gold, by tortures try’d; 

^Ihejaint fuftain’d it, but the woman dy’d. Pope. 

To Saint, v. a. [from the noun ] To number among faints ; 
to reckon among faints by a publick decree ; to canonize. 

Are not the principles of thofe wretches ftill owned, and 
their pei fons fainted, by a race of men of the fame ftamp ? South. 

Over againft the church ftands a large hofpital, erected by a 
lhoemaker, who has been beatified, though never fainted. Add. 
Thy place is here, fad lifter j come away : 

Once, like thyfelf, i trembled, wept, and pray’d; 

Love s victim then, though now a fainted maid. 

I o oAint. v.n. To act with a fhew of piety. 

Whether the charmer finner it or faint it, 

If folly grows romantick, I muft paint it. 

Sai'nted. adj. [from faint.] 


Shakefp. 

Shakefpeare. 


Granville'. 


Pope. 


Pope • 


1. Holy; pious; virtuous. 

Thy royal father 

Was a mo & fainted king: the queen that bore thee, 

Uftner upon her knees than on her feet, 

2 . Hol'yl Tffff lhe llVU Shak ‘fP- Macbeth. 

I hold you as a thing enfkied and fainted , 

By your renouncement an immortal*fpirit. 

And to be talk d with in fincerity 

As with a faint. c ? i r, 

- n . ooake/teare. 

i he crown virtue gives, 

After this mortal change, to her true fervants, 

s A .Tp£ ffDTff fuinud hil,s - mt °"- 

f his plant hath a fibrofe root: the leaves grow oppofite bv 

Tar 5 wW k i"’d ° f , the P conKo^ 

icai, winch is divided into five parts, and exnanded • 
(lower confifts of five leaves expanded like a rofe, having many 
lamina in the centre furrounding a conical ovary whfch beT 
comes a three-cornered pointed fruit, and is divicfedTmf thre^ 
cells, containing many fmall feeds. There are thirtu r'" 
of th,s plant, of which the four firft forts Tw *^5“ 

reft are exoticks. The firft fort r .lUA w 'ia, and the 

c is ufed in medicine Mill ^ 1 *** 

hA jNjMKE ad j_ [faint like.] 

I. suiting a faint; becoming a faint 
TI r If ' ftill -hou do’ft retain 
I he fame ,11 habits, the fame follies too, 

t n .u 0VCr T’'>' with a l“'”“ike (how, 

£till thou art bound to vice. n j 

JUryde 
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SAL 


SAL 


The artift was fo encompaffed with fire and fmoke * 
ftne would have thought nothing but a falamander could' h 
been fafe in fuch a filiation. Add,fan's G u7r / V * 


Refembling a faint* 

I he king, in whofe time it paffed, whom catholicks count 
a Juintlike and immaculate prince, was taken away in the 

flower of his age Bacon. Salamander 'sHair.ln.f. A kind of albedos” 

r. • f LY * a ^‘ ^om f aint - J Like a faint; becoming a Salama'n der *s Wool. $ flax. ' S ’ m ‘ ner ^ 

There may be fuch candles as are made of falamand ’ 
woo/, being a kind of mineral, which whiteneth in the’k/^ 
ing, and confumeth not. g rn " 

' ° f Englifh talc, the coarfer fort is called plaifter or 
the finer, fpaad, earth flax, or falamander's hair. Woody? / 
Salama'ndrine. adj. [from falamander.] Refembling a Z 
mander. ‘ 6 hla ' 


faint. 

I mention ftill 

Him whom thy wrongs, with faintly patience borne, 

/ ^ ade famous in a land and times obfcure. Mid. Par. Lofl. 
oa intship. 7i. f. [from faint.] The charafler or qualities of 

a faint. 

He that thinks his faintjhip licenfes him to cenfures, is to be 
looked on not only as a rebel, but an ufurper. Decay of Piety. 

This favours fomething ranker than the tenents of the fifth 
monaichy, and of fovereignty founded upon faintjhip. South. 
The devil was piqu’d fuch faintjhip to behold. 

And long’d to tempt him. Pope. 

Sake, n.f [j-ac, Saxon ■ faecke , Dutch.] 
i. Pinal caufe; end; purpofe. 

Thou neither do’ft perfuade me to feek wealth 
For empire’s Jake , nor empire to affedl 
Por glory’s fake. Miiton's Paradife Loft. 

The prophane perfon ferves the devil for nought, and fins 
only for fin’s Jake. Tillotfon. 

Wyndham like a tyrant throws the dart, 

And takes a cruel pleafure in the fmart; 

Proud of the ravage that her beauties make, 

Delights in wounds, and kills for killing’s Granville . 
■2s Account; regard to any perfon or thing. 

Would I were young for your fake , miftrefs Anne ! Shakefp. 
I he general fo likes your mufick, that he defires you, for 
love’s fake, to make no more noife with it. Shakefp. Othello. 
Sa'ker. n. f [. Safer originally fignifies an hawk, the pieces of 
artillery being often denominated from birds of prey.] 

The cannon, blunderbufs, and faker , 

Pie was th’ inventor of, and maker. Pludibras . 

According to obfervations made with one of her majefty’s 
fakers, and a very accurate pendulum-chronometer, a bullet, 
at its firfp difeharge, flies five hundred and ten yards in five 
half feconds, which is a mile in a little above feventeen half 
feconds. Derhams Phyftco-Theology . 

Sa'keret. n.f [from faker.] The male of a faker-hawk. 
This kind of hawk is efteemed next after the falcon and gyr- 
falcon, but differently to be managed. Bailey. 

SAL. n. f [Latin.] Salt. A word often ufed in pharmacy. 
Salfo acids will help its palling off; as fal prunel. Floyer. 
Sal gem is fo called from its breaking frequently into gem¬ 
like fquares. It differs not in property from the common fait 
of the fait fprings, or that of the fea, when all are equally 
pure. Woodward's Alet. Fo[f. 

•SWAmmoniack is found ftill in Ammonia, as mentioned by 
the ancients, and from whence it had its name. Woodward. 
SALA'CIOUS. adj. [J'alacis, hat. falace,Fr.] Luftful; lecherous. 
One more falacious , rich, and old. 

Out-bids, and buys her. Dryden's fuven. Sat. 

Feed him with herbs 

Of generous warmth, and of falacious kind. Dryd Virg. 
Animals fplcened, grow extremely Jalacious. Arbuthnct. 
-Sala'ciously. adv. [from Jalacious.] Lecheroufly; luftfully. 
Sala'city. n.f. [ falacitas,hat. from falacious.] Luft; lechery. 
Immoderate falacity and excels of venery is fuppofed to 
fhorten the lives of cocks. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

A corrofive acrimony in the feminal lyrapha produces Jala- 
city. Floyer on the Humours. 

SaYad. n. f. [ falade , Fr. falaet, Germ.] Food of raw herbs. 

I climbed into this garden to pick a falad, which is not 
amifs to cool a man’s ftomach. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

» My J'allet days. 

When I was green in judgment, cold in blood. Sbakefpeare. 

You have, to rectify your palate, 

An olive, capers, or fome better falad, 

Ufh’ring the mutton. . Ben. Jolmfon. 

Some coarfe cold falad is before thee fet; 

Fall on. Dryden's Perf Sat. 

The happy old Coricyan’s fruits and falads , on which 
he lived contented, were all of his own growth. Dryclen. 

Leaves, eaten raw, are termed falad: if boiled, they be¬ 
come potherbs; and fome of thofe plants which are potherbs 
in one family, arc falladm another. Watts. 

SALAMA'NpER.'*./. [ falamandre, Fr. falamandra, Lat. ] An 
animal fuppofed to live in the fire, and imagined to be very poi- 
fonous. Amhrofe Parey has a pidlure of th®. falamander, with a 
receipt for her bite; but there is no luch creature, the name 
being now given to a poor harmlefs infedl. 

T he falamander liveth in the fire, and hath force alfo to ex- 
tinguifh it. Baco7i s Natural HiJlory. 

According to this hypothefis the whole lunar world is a tor¬ 
rid zone, and may be fuppofed uninhabitable, except they are 
falamanders which dwell therein. Glanv. Scepf 

Whereas it is commonly faid that a falamander c-xtinguifheth 
fire, we have found by experience, that on hot coals it dieth 
immediately. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Laying it into a pan of burning coals, we obferved a certain 
falamandrine quality, that made it capable of living; j n t jL 
midft of fire, without being confumed or finged. 6 

Sa'lary. n.f. [falaire, Fr. filarium, Latin.] P 

1. Salarium, or j alary, is derived from fal. Arbuthnot 

2. Stated hire; annual or periodical payment. 

This is hire and falary, not revenge. Shak. Ii m j et 
Several, perfons, out of a falary of five hundred pounds* 
have always lived at the rate of two thoufand. 

SALE, n.f [faal, Dutch.] ^ 

i* The adt of felling. 

2. Vent; power of felling; market. 

Nothing doth more enrich any country than many towns* 
for the countrymen will be more induftrious in tillage, and 
rearing of all hufbandry commodities, knowing that they fhall 
have ready fale for them at thofe towns. Spenfer 

3 * A publick and proclaimed expofition of goods to the market* 
audlion. ’ 

Thofe that won the plate, and thofe thus fold, ought to be 
marked fo as they may never return to the race, or to the 

r , . . . Tempk 

4. otate of being venal; price. 

The other is not a thing for fate, and only, the gift of the 

g 0( L* Shakefp. Cymbelim, 

Others more moderate feeming, but their aim 
Private reward ; for which both God and ftate 
They’d fet to Jale. Milton's Agomfet. 

The more money a man fpends, the more muft he endea¬ 
vour to increafe his ftock; which at laft fets the liberty of a 
commonwealth to fale. Addifov . 

5. It feems in Spenfer to fignify a wicker bafket; perhaps from 
fallow, in which fifli are caught. 

To make bafkets of bulrufhes was my wont ; 

Who to entrap the fifb in winding fale 
Was better feen ? Spenfer, 

SaYeable. adj. [fromfale.] Vendible; fit for fale; market¬ 
able. 

I can impute this general enlargement of faleable things to 
no caufe fooner than the Cornifhman’s want of vent and 


money. 


Carew, 


This vent is made quicker or flower, as greater or lefs quan¬ 
tities of any faleable commodity are removed out of the courfe 
of trade. Locke. 

SaYe a b leness. n. J. [from faleable.] TlTe ftate of being 
faleable. 

SaYeably. adv. [from faleable.] In a faleable manner. 

SaYebrous. adj. [ falebrojus , Latin.] Rough; uneven; 

rugged. 

SaYesman. n.f. [fale and man.] One who fells cloaths 
ready made. 

Poets make characters, as falefmen cloaths; 

We take no meafure of your fops and beaus. Swift. 

SaYework. n.f [Jale and work.] Work for fale; work 
carelefly done. 

I fee no more in you than in the ordinary 

Of nature’s Jalework. Shakefp. As you like it. 

S A’LI ANT. adj. [French.] Denotes a lion in a leaping pof- 
ture, and ftanding fo that his right foot is in the dexter point, 
and his hinder left foot in the finifter bafe point of the efeut- 
cheon, by which it is diftinguifhed from rampant. Harris. 

SA' LEANT, in heraldry, is when the lion is fporting 

himfelf. Peacham . 

SaYieNT. adj. [faliens, Latin.] 

1. Leaping; bounding; moving by leaps. 

The legs of both fides moving together, as frogs, an dfahent 
animals, is properly called leaping. Brown s Vulg, Err . 

2. Beating ; panting. 

A falient point fo firft is call’d the heart, 

By turns dilated, and by turns compreft. 

Expels and entertains the purple gueft. Blackmon • 

3. Springing or fhooting with a quick motion. 

Who beft can fend on high 

The falierit fpout, far ftreaming to the fky. P°P e> 

SaYine. j adj. [falinus , Latin.] Confifting of fait; con * 

SaYinous. ) ftituting fait. 

We do not eafily aferibe their induration to cold; but ra 
tht’r unto falinous fpirits and concretive juices. Brown. 

This faline fap of the veflels, by being retufed reception 0 
the parts, declares itfelf in a more hoftile manner, by j) 
ing the radical moiflure. Harvey on Confutnpuon. n 


SAL 

If a very fmall quantity of any fait or vitriol be diflSlved in 
a great quantity of water, the particles of the fait or vitriol 
will not link to the bottom, though they be heavier in fpecie 
than the water ; but will evenly diftufe themfelves intcl all the 
water, fo as to make it as faline at the top as at the bottom. 

Newton s Opt. 

As the fubftance of coagulations is not merely faline , no¬ 
thing diflolves them but what penetrates and relaxes at the 
fame time. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

SaYigots. n.f. A kind of thiftle. Ainfworth. 

S ALEV A. n.f [Latin. J Every thing that is fpit up; but it 
more ftriCfly fignifies that juice Which is feparated by the glands 
called falival. Spuhicy. 

Not meeting with difturbance from the faliva , I the 
fooner extirpated them. Wifeman's Surgery . 

SaYival. Xadj. [from faliva, Latin.] Relating to fpittle. 
Salivary. ) L J J 0 r 

The woodpecker, and other birds that prey upon flies, 
which they catch with their tongue, in the room of the faid 
glands have a couple of bags filled with a vifeous humour, 
which, by fmall canals, like the falival, being brought into 
their mouths, they dip their tongues herein, and fo with the 
help of this natural birdlime attack the prey. Grew. 

The neceffity of fpittle to difiolve the aliment appears from 
the contrivance of nature in making the falivary duefts of ani¬ 
mals which ruminate, extremely open : fuch animals as fwal- 
low their aliment without chewing, want falivary glands. 

Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 

To Sa livate. v. a. [fiom faliva , Latin.] T o purge by the 
falival glands. 

She was prepoflefled with the fcandal of falivating, and 
went out of town. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Saliva tion. n. J. [from falwate.] A method of cure much 
p radii fed of late in venereal, fcrophulous, and other obftinate 
caufes, by promoting a fecretion of fpittle. Duincy 

Holding of ill-tafted things in the mouth will make a fmall 
fal,nation. Crew’s Cofmol. 

Salivous. arlj. [from faliva.-] Confifting of fpittle; havine 
the nature of fpittle. 0 

There happeneth an elongation of the uvula, throuoh the 
abundance of falivous humour flowing upon it. Wife man 

SaYlet. 7 r r j 1 . J 

SaYleting. y L corru P ted by pronunciation from falad.] 

I tried upon fallet oil. A , 

Sow fome earl y fallefmg. Mortimer's Husbafif 

Sa lliance. n.f. [from fall,.} The aft of iffuing forth; faliy. 

A word not inelegant, but out of ufe. y 

Now mote I weet, 

SirGuyon, why with fo fierce falliance 

And fell intent, ye did at earft me meet. Fain £>ueen 

teeW, fJJ faliX ’ Latin ' ] A ° f the S— " /SC. 

Sallows and reeds on banks of rivers born, 

Remain to cut to ft ay thy vines. r> . 

A Sttly fylfot Gennan ’ MaCki faU ' F ™ ch ’ £uSj 

W hat a deal of brine 

Hath wafht thy j ajlow cheeks for Rofaline ? Sbakefpeare 
he feene of beauty and delight is chang’d : ^ 

Wo rofes bloom upon my fading cheek 
Nor laughing graces wanton inmyets * 

But haggard grief, lean-looking fallow care. 

And pining ddeontent, a rueful train, 

, Hwe l on my brow, all hideous and forlorn. 

Saelowness. n.f. [from fallow.} Yellownefs; fickly paTel 

beautie^of'dftr'inlmf VC N a J ,omw f s to the celebrated 
guifhable from thofe of France. make them dift y- 

SALLY. „.f. [French. 1 

1. Eruption ; ,ff ue from a place befieged; quick egrefs. 

Winter momhs T durT^whTcVtime ^Tlf ^ ^ ° f thrCe 
Spaniards, but they wefe beaten in whh“ 

2. Kange; excurfion. Bacon. 

-ilhhorfe goes ftUI rVfWZffWN ^ V 
3 - hlwht; volatile or fprightly exertion. k ’ L ° ch - 

of wit; but whence 

* “Ec'r‘' r <«>.., Wid,, 

dc2r ’ anJ ihis excurfion was dleemcd 

’1's but ayi//,, ° f youfh _ V°tton. 

vV e have written fnmp *1-,* . . , dJenhatn s Sophv 

have thought on • f 0me fall r h * Ch W ° may wifh never to 
to youth. b Of levity ought to be imputed 

^ he epifodical part, ma <V „ n Swift. 

the P r ^ nce of Wales-and Falftaff’s h ° eXtrava g ant /^ of 
vention. s humour, is of his own in- 

Shakefpeare Illuf{rated. 


SAL 


To SaYly. v.n. [from the noun.] To make art eruption j id 
iftiie out. 

The Turks /allying forth, received thereby great hurt. Knolli 
The noife ol fome tumultuous fight: 

They break the truce, and fatty out by night. Drydeti, 
The fummons take of the fame trumpet’s call, 

To faliy from one port; or man one publick wall. Tate: 
SaYlyport. 7i. j. [Jaily arid port.] Gate at which fallies are 
made. 

My flippCry foul had quit the fort. 

But that fhe flopp’d the fallypoi't. Cleaveland ~ 

. Love to our citadel reforts 
Through thofe deceitful Jallyports ; 

Our fentinels betray our forts. Denham, j, 

SaYmagundi. n.f [It is faid to be corrupted from felon mon 
gout , or Jale a jnon gout.] A mixture of chopped meat 
and pickled herrings with oil, vinegar, pepper, and 
onions. 

SA'LMON. n. f [ falmo , Latin ; faibnon , French.] 

The falmon is accounted the king of frefh-water fifb, and 
is bred in rivers relating to the fea, yet fo far from it as ad¬ 
mits no tindlure of brackiflinefs. He is faid to breed or caft 
his fpawn in moft rivers in the month of Auguft : fome fay 
that then they dig a hole in a fafe place in the gravel, and there 
place their eggs or fpawn, after the melter has done his natural 
office, and then cover it over wfith gravel and ftones, and fo 
leave it to their Creator’s protedlion; who, by a gentle heat 
which he infufes into that cold element, makes it'brood and 
beget life in the fpawn, and to become famlets early in the 
Spring: having fpent their appointed time, and done this na¬ 
tural duty in the frefti waters, they haile to the fea before 
Winter, both the melrer and fpawner. Sir Francis Bacon 
obferves the age of a falmon exceeds not ten years : his growth 
is veiy fudden, fo that after he is got into the fea he becomes 
from a famlet, not fo big as a gudgeon, to be a falmon, in as 
Ihort a time as a gofling becomes a goofe. Walton s Angler . 

They poke them with an inftrument fomewhat like they^/- 
mon fpear. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

They take falmon and trouts by groping and tickling them 
under the bellies in the pools, where they hover, and fo & throw 

th X°h, iand - , .. cw. 

Of hlhes, you find in arms the whale, dolphin, Jalmon and 

a V"° Ut ' Peacham . 

5 a lmontrout. n.f. A trout that has fome refemblance to si 
falmon ; a famlet. 

There is in many rivers that relate to the fea falmontrouts as 
■ mUGhdl ff eren t from others, in Ihape and fpots, as fheep differ 
in their ffiape and bigneis. Walton's Angler. 

alp! con. n. f. [In cookery.] A kind of farce put into 
holes cut in legs of beef, veal, or mutton. Pa ;, ey 

SalsamentaYious. adj. (falfamentarius, Latin.] Belonging 
to fait things. f-J* 

Sa lsify. 7i. f. [Latin.] A plant. 

Salfify, or the common fort of goatfbeard, is of a very long 
oval figure, as if it were cods all over ftreaked, and engraven 
in the /paces between the ilreaks, which are Iharp pointed 
towards the end. Mortim.r's Husbandry. 

Sajlsoa CD adj [fatjm and ccidus, Latin.] Having a tafte 
compounded of faltnefs and fournefs. 

I he _jalfoacids help its paffing off; as fal prunel. Flover 
Salsuginous. adj. [falfuea, Latin.] Saltifli; fomewhat 

The diftinflion of falts, whereby they are diferiminated 

y",° ^f' d ’ . vol “ U ^ falfuginous, .f I may fo call the fugitive 
falts of animal fubftances, and fixed or alcalizate, may appear 

c a tT U cI ’ ufe in natural philofophy. > f 

French"'/’ ^ ^ S ™° n ; Latin ; f 

f?Vy a . bod y whofe two eflential properties feem to be dif. 

bufti’b e^'hft ater ’ a '- d 3 pun S ent fapor; ic is an ttUive incom- 

W them r Ce: g,VCS a “ b ° dieS MM™* a " d pre- 

taftes Th cprrupt.on, and occaftons all the variety of 

eflbntia! tZ ?.? thr ? klnds of Ws, fixed, vokti'e, and 
• ... ; « :d ls drawn by calcining the matter, then 

tio'n ln °fi[ e a i |° S m , a good deal of water: after this the folu- 
remains inTd’ T a “ ‘'’v m ° ifture evaporated, when the fait 
fait Ffl- ? d ,7 ° rm , at the b °ttom : this is called a lixivious 
f E(1 fntial fait is that drawn chiefly from the parts of ani¬ 
mals, and (ome putnfied parts of vegetables: it rifes eafiiv 
and is the moft volatile of any. The eflential f-,lr ; c d 
from the juice of plants by cryftaiization. jffff 

liberality, the (pice and fait that feafoS a^an f $ ’ 

He perhdioufly has given up, * 

or certain drops of salt, your city Rome, 

lo his wife and m.-then. \hnir •/ 

are, that it is eafiiv difinl M wo t l Ua ^ I1:ies wdere * n they agree 

With a fapour, gW oi etl “ ^ 2nd ^ 4™ 

Boyle . 

A particle 
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Shakefp. 


SAL 

A particle of fait may be compared to a chaos, being denfe, 
hard, dry, and earthy in the centre, and rare, foft, and moift 
in the circumference. Newton's Opt. 

Salts are bodies friable and brittle, in fome degree pellucid, 
(harp or pungent to the tafte, and diffoluble in water; but af¬ 
ter that is evaporated, incorporating, cryftalizing, and forming 
themfelves into angular figures. Woodward. 

2. Tafte; fmack 

Though we arejuftices and do&ors, and churchmen, Mr. 
Page, we have fome fait of our youth in us; we are the Tons 
of women. Shakefp . Alerry Wives of Windfor. 

3. Wit; merriment. 

Salt. adj. 

K Having the tafte of fait: as fait fifli. 

We were better parch in Africk fun, 

Than in the pride and fait fcorn of his eyes. 

Thou old and true Menenius, 

Thy tears are falter than a younger man’s, 

And venomous to thine eyes. Shakef Coriolanus . 

It hath been obferved by the ancients, that fait water will 
difl'olve fait put into it in lefs time than frefh water. Bacon. 

2. Impregnated with fait. 

Hang him, mechanical fait butter rogue: I will awe him 
with my cudgel. Shakef Merry Wives of Windfor . 

A leap into fait waters very often gives a new motion to 
the fpirits, and a new turn to the blood. Addifon . 

3. Abounding with fait. 

He fhall inhabit the parched places in the wildcrnefs in a 
fait land, and not inhabited. Jer. xvii. 6. 

In Chefhire they improve their lands by letting out the 
water of the fait fprings on them, always after rain. Mortim. 

4. [Salax yLat.] Lecherous; falacious. 

Be a whore ftill: 

Make ufe of thy fait hours, feafon the flaves 

For tubs and baths; bring down the rofe-cheek’d youth 

To the tub-faft, and the diet. Shakefp. Timon. 

All the charms of love, 

Salt Cleopatra, foften thy wan lip! Shakef Ant. andCleop. 

7 'his new married man, approaching here, 

Whofe fait imagination yet hath wrong’d 

Your well defended honour, you muft pardon. Shakefp. 

To Salt. v. a . [from the noun.] To feafon with fait. 

If the offering was of flefh, it was falted thrice. Brown . 

Sa'lt-pan. 1 n.f [fait and pan, or pit.] Pit where fait is 
Sa'lt-pit. 5 got. 

Moab and Ammon fhall be as the breeding of nettles, falt- 
pits , and a perpetual defolation. Zeph. ii. 9. 

Cicero prettily calls them falinas falt-pans, that you may 
extract fait out of, and fprinkle where you pleafe. Bacon . 

The ftratum lay at about twenty-five fathom, by the duke 
of Somerfet’s falt-pans near Whitehaven. Woodward on Foffils. 

Sa'ltant. adj. [faltans , Latin.] Jumping; dancing. 

Salta'tion. n.f [ faltatio , Latin.] 

1. The a<ft of dancing or jumping. 

The locufts being ordained for faltation , their hinder legs 
do far exceed the others. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

2. Beat; palpitation. 

if the great artery be hurt, you will difeover it by its falta¬ 
tion and florid colour. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Sa'ltcat. n.f 

Many give a lump of fait, which they ufually call a 
faltcat, made at the falterns, which makes the pigeons much 
affedt the place. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Saltce'llar. n.f. f fait and cellar .] Veffel of fait fet on the 
table. 

When any fait is fpilt on the table-cloth, fhake it out into 
the faltcellar. Swift's Direttions to the Butler. 

Sa'lter. n.f. [from falt.~\ 

1. One who falts. 

2. One who fells fait. 

After thefe local names, the moft have been derived from 
occupations; as fmith, fatter , armorer. Camden s Remains. 

Sa'ltern .n.f A faltwork. 

A lump of fait, which they ufually call a faltcat, made for 
that purpofe at the falterns , makes the pigeons much afted! the 
p] ace> Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Sa lti'nbanco. n.f. [ faltare in banco , to climb on a bench, as 
a mountebank mounts a bank.] A quack or mountebank. 

Saltinbancoes , qu.ickfalvers, and charlatans deceive them. 
were /Efop alive, the Piazza and Pont-neuf could not lpeak 
their fallacies. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

He play’d the jaltinbanco 's part, 

Transform’d t’ a Frenchman by my art. 

Saltier, n.f [faulticre, French.] 

A faltier is made in the form of a St. Andrew s crofs, and 
by fome is taken to be an engine to take wild beafts withal : 
in French it is called un fautoir: it is an honourable bearing. 

Peacham cn Blazoning. 

Sa l r is H. adj. [from fait ] Somewhat fait. . 

Soils of a faitijh nature improve fandy grounds. Mortimer. 

Sa'lti.eSS. adj. [from fait '] Infipid ; not tailing of fait. 

Sa'ltly. adu. [from fait .] With tafte of fait; m a fait manner. 


Hudibras. 


S A L 

Sa'ltness- n. f [from fait.] 7 'afte of fait. 

Salt water palling through earth, through ten velfeis, t>he 
within another; hath not loft its faltnefs , fo as to become p 0 t- 
able; but drained through twenty, become frefh, Bacon 
Some think their wits have been afleep, except they dart 
out fomewhat that is piquant and to the quick: men ou >ht to 
find the difference between faltnefs and bitternefs. Bacon 
Sa'LTPETRE. n.f. [fal petree, Latin ; fal petre, Fr.] Nitre*" * 
Nitre, or faltpetre , having a crude and windy Fpirit, bv tL 
heat of the fire fuddenly dilateth. Bacon 

Nitre or faltpetre , in heaps of earth, has been extradled jf 
they be expofed to the air, fo as to be kept from rain. Lock 
Salvabi'lity. n.f [from falvable.] Poflibility of being re¬ 
ceived to everlafting life. 

Why do we Chriftians fo fiercely argue againft the falvabi - 
lity of each other, as if it were our wilh that all Ihould be 
damned, but thofe of our particular fe£t. Decay of Pi e u 
SA'LVABLE. adj. [from falvo, Latin.] Poflible to be faved. * 
Our wild fancies about God’s decrees, have in event repro¬ 
bated more than thofe decrees, and have bid fair to the damn¬ 
ing of many whom thofe left falvable. Decay of Pi e ty 

Sa'lvage. adj. [ faulvage , French; felvaggio , Italian, from 
flva, Latin.’] Wild; rude; cruel. It is now fpoken and 
written favage. 

May the Effexian plains 
Prove as a defert, and none there make ftay 
But favage beafts, or men as wild as they. Waller. 

A favage race inur’d to blood. Dryden. 

Salva'tion. n.f. [from falvo , Latin.] Prefervation from 
eternal death; reception to the happinefs of heaven. 

As life and death, mercy and wrath, are matters of meer 
underftanding or knowledge, all mens falvation , and all mens 
endlefs perdition, are things fo oppofite, that whofoever doth 
affirm the one muft neceftarily deny the other. Hooker . 

Him the moft High, 

Wrap’d in a balmy cloud with winged fteeds, 

Did, as thou faw’ft, receive; to walk with God 
High in falvation , and the climes of blifs, 

Exempt from death. Milton's Parad. Loft, b.x i. 

SaYvatory. n.f. [ falvatoire , French.] A place where any 
thing is preferred. 

I confider the admirable powers of fenfation, phantafy, 
and memory, in what Jalvatories or repofitories the fpecies of 
things paft are conferved. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

SALU'BRIOUS. adj . [falubris, Latin.] Wholfome; health¬ 
ful; promoting health. 

The warm limbeck draws 

Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. Phillips. 

Muft we then refign our worthy paftor to the falubrious air 
of Kiltearn, rather than he fhould longer breathe in the gro/Ter 
vapours of Invernefs ? Macbean s Remonf ranee. 

Salu'brity. n.f. [from falubrious.] Wholfomenefs; health- 
fulnefs. 

Salve, n.f. [This word is originally and properly falf, which 
having Jalves in the plural, the fingular in time was borrowed 
from it: ye alp, Saxon, undoubtedly from falvus , Latin.] A. 
glutinous matter applied to wounds and hurts; an emplafter. 

Let us hence, my fov’reign, to provide 
A falve for any fore that may betide. Shak. Henry VI. 

Go ftudy Jalve and treacle; ply 
Your tenant’s leg, or his fore eye. Cleaveland . 

Sleep is pain’s eafieft falve , and doth fulfil 
All offices of death, except to kill. Donne. 

The royal fword thus drawn, has cur’d a wound, 

For which no other Jalve could have been found. Walter. 

Though moft were forely wounded, none were flain; 
The furgeons foon defpoil’d them of their arms, 

And fome with falves they cure. Dryden. 

2. Help; remedy. 

If they fhall excommunicate me, hath the do£lrine of 
meeknefs any falve for me then ? Hammond . 

To Salve, v. a. [falvo, Latin; or from the noun.] 
r. To cure with medicaments applied. 

Many fkilful leeches him abide, 

To falve his hurts. Fairy Queen. 

It fhould be to little purpofe for them to falve the woun , 
by making proteftations in difgrace of their own a&ions. Hook. 

The which if Lperform, and do furvive, 

I do befeech your majefty may falve r 

The long grown wounds of my intemperature. Sb. H i 
2. To help; to remedy. 

Some feek to falve their blotted name 
With others blot, ’till all do tafte of fhame. _ ^ 

Our mother-tongue, which truly of itfelf is hot u 
enough for profe, and ftately enough for verfe, hath long t 1 ^ 5 
been counted moft bare and barren of both; which c au » 
when as fome endeavoured to falve and cure, they pate e 
the holes with rags from other languages. # 

2. 77> help or lave by a falvo, an excufe, or refervation. 

Ignorant I am not how this is fahed i they do it ° u ‘ 


Ig 

the truth is made manifeft. 


Hooker • 

My 


SAL 

My more particular,. 

And that which moft with you fhould falve my going. 

Is Fulvia’s death Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The fchoolmen were like the aftronomers, who, to jalve 
pheenomena, framed to their conceit eccentricks and epicy¬ 
cles ; fo they, to falve the practice of the church, had devifed 
a great number of Arrange- pofitions. Bacon. 

There muft be another ftate to make up the inequalities of 
this, and falve all irregular appearances Atterbury. 

This conduct might give Horace the hint to fay, that when 
Homer was at a lofs to bring any difficult matter to an ifiue, 
belaid his hero afleep, and th \sja.ved all difficulty. Broome. 
4. [From falve, Latin.] To falute. Obfolete. 

That Arranger knight in prefence came, 

And goodly falved them ; who nought again 
Him anfwered as courtefy became Fairy jjueen. 

Sa'lver. n f. [A veffel, I fuppofe, ufed at firft to carry away or 
fave what was left.] A plate on which any thing is pre- 
fented. 

He has printed them In fuch a portable volume, that many 
of them may be ranged together on a fingle plate; and is of 
opinion, that a jalver of fpeefators would be as acceptable an 
entertainment for the ladies, as a jalver of fweetmeats. Addif. 
Between each a£t the trembling falvers ring, 

From foup to fweet wine. Pope. 

SA'LIO. n.f. [from falvo jure , Latin, a form ufed in granting 
any thing: as falvo jure putei.] An exception; a referva¬ 
tion ; an excufe. 

They admit many falvces, cautions, and refervations, fo as 
they crofs not the chief defign. King Charles. 

It will be hard if he cannot bring himfelf off at laft with 
fome falvo or diftinction, and be his own confeffor. L'EJlr. 

If others of a more ferious turn join with us deliberately in 
their religious profeffions of loyalty, with any private falvocs 
or evafions, they would do well to conlider thofe maxims in 
which all cafuifts are agreed. Addifon. 

Salutariness, n J. [from faluidry .] Wholfomenefs; qua¬ 
lity of contributing to health or fafety. 

SALUTARY, adj. [falutaire,Ex. Jalutaris, Latin.] Whol- 
fome; healthful; fafe; advantageous; contributing to health 
or fafety. 

The gardens, yards, and avenues are dry and clean; and 
fo more falutary as more elegant. Ray. 

Jt was want of faith in our Saviour’s countrymen, which 
hindered him from fhedding among them the falutary emana¬ 
tions ct his divine virtue; and he did not many mighty works 
^ there, becaufe of their unbelief. ° " Bentley. 

Salutation, n.f. [falutation, Fr. falutatio , Latin.] The 
act or ftile of faluting; greeting. 

I he early village cock 

.Hath twice done falutation to the morn. Shakefp. R. III. 

Thy kirigd om’s peers 
Speak my falutation in their minds ; 
j; hofe voices I defire aloud with mine, 

Flail, king of Scotland! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

On her the angel hail 
Beftow d, the holy falutation ufed 
To Well Mary. ' 

in aU publick meetings, or private addreffes, ufe thofe forms 
of jalutalton, reverence and decency, ufual amongft the moft 
fober perrons. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Lourt and ftate he wifely fhuns; 

Nor brib’d, to fervile jalutaUms runs. Dryden's Horace. 

1 0 ... LU TE - v - a - [Jaluta, Latin ; Jaluer, French. 1 
*• lo greet; to hail. J 

1 he golden fun falutes the morn. 

And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 

Lral,ops the zodiack in his glift’ring coach. Shakef. Tit. And. 
r One hour hence 

2. To pie;S‘‘7gratly. Ce °' Y °* “ m ° ther - Shah R • IJI - 

Would I had no being, 
i f th , is /f^ m )’ Wood a jot: It faints me, 

V To klft! 1 f0ll ° WS- Shak ‘fP- Henry VIII. 

Salu'te. n.f [from the verb.] 
i. Saiutation; greeting. 

ciAUL-A U a)-ing for thofe that fneeze is more an- 

o, what avails me now that honour hioh 
To have conceiv’d of God, or that .falute ° 
n lgh y favour’d, among women blefl I Parad P 
Continual falutes and addreffes entertaining himM ^ 
kept him from favina f G ffreafr a lifp AA ? ? lma]1 the wa )'> 

his eye upon the paner ’ffll h ’ Ut - W1 r th ° ne g lance of 

fie was fiabbed P P ’ ^ he ^ t0 the fatal P^e where 

4/Sr *» —— tJtSL*sz 

2 A kifs. Addijon. 

S . T n' * I,Cre coJd flutes, but here a lover’s kifs P„r 

SLUTER, n.f. [(torn falute.] He who Lutes.' 


SAN 

SAluti'ferous. adj. [falutifer, Latin.] Healthy; bringing 

health. , *■ 

The king commanded him to go to the fouth of France^ 

believing that nothing would contribute more to the reftor- 
ing of his former vigour than the gentle falutiferous air of 
Montpelier. Dennis's Letters. 

SAME. adj. [farm, Gothick; famine, Swedifh.] 
i. Not different; not another; identical; being of the like 
kind, fort, or degree. 

Mifo, as fpitefully as her rotten voice could utter it, fet 
forth the fame fins of Amphialus. Sidney . 

, 77 ie tenor of man s woe 

Holds on the fame. Mi don. 

Th’ etherial vigour is in all the faiiie^ 

And ev’ry foul is fill’d with equal flame. Dryden's AEn . 

If itfelf had been coloured, it would have tranfmitted all 
vifible objects tindiured with the fame colour ; as we fee what¬ 
ever is beheld through a coloured glaft, appears of the Janie 
colour with the glafs. Ray on the Creation. 

The merchant does not keep money by him ; but if you 
confider what money muft be lodged in the bankers hands., 
the cafe will be much the fame. Locke. 

The fame plant produceth as great a variety of juices as 
there is in the fame animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. That which was mentioned before. 

Do but think how well the fame he fpends. 

Who fpends his blood his country to relieve. Daniel. 

Sa'meness. n.f. [from fame.] Identity; the ftate of being 
not another; not different. 

Difference of perfuafion in matters of religion may eafily 
fall out, where there is the famenefs of duty, allegiance, and 
fubjedfion. King Charles. 

If all courts have a famenefs in them, things may be as they 
were in my time, when all employments went to parliament- 
mens friends. Swift. 

Sa mlet. n.f. [ falmonet, or falmonlet.] A little falmon. 

Sir Francis Bacon obferves the age of a falmon exceeds not 
ten years, fo his growth is very fudden : after he is got into 
the lea he becomes from a famlct , not fo big as a gudgeon, to 
be a falmon, in as fhort a time as'a gofiing becomes a goofe. 

Walton's Angler. 

Sa'mphire. n.f. [faint Pierre, French; rithmum , Latin.} 

A plant preferred in pickle. 

I he leaves are thick, fucculent, narrow, branchy, and 
trifid : the flowers grow in an umbel, each confiftins: of five 
leaves, which expand in form of a rofe: the empalement of 
the flower becomes a fruit, confifting of two plain and gently 
Freaked leaves. This plant grows in great plenty upon the 
rocks near the fea-fliore, where it is wafhed by the fait water. 

It is greatly efteemed for pickling, and is fometimes ufed in 
medicine. Miller. 

Half way down 

Fiangs one that gathers Jamphire: dreadful trade ! 

, ^ ct hinks he feems no bigger than his head. Shake®. 

Sample, n.f [from example.] A fpecimen ; a part of the 
whole fliown that judgment maybe made of the whole. 

He intreated them to tarry but two days, and he himfelf 
would bring them a fample of the oar. RaleHk. 

I have not engaged myfelf to any: I am not loaded with a 
full cargo : Tis fuflicient if I bring a fample of fome goods in 
this voyage. . Dryden. 

I defign this but for a fample of what I hope more fully to 

j 1 . 1 . . Woodzvard's Natural Hi ft ory. 

^terminations of juftice were very fummary and decifive, 
and generally put an end to the vexations of a law-fuit by the 
ruin both of plaintiff and defendant: travellers have recorded 
lome famples of this kind. Add;Ay, 

From moft bodies 7 

Some little bits afk leave to flow; 

And, as through thefe canals they roll. 

Bring up a fample of the whole. Prior 

To Sa'mple. v. a. To fhow fomething fimilar. Ainfwbrth. 

Sampler, n.f [exemplar, Latin; whence it is fometimes 
written famplar.] A pattern of work; a piece worked by 
young girls for improvement. 

O love, why do’ft thou in thy beautiful fampler fet fuch a 
work for my deiire to fet out, which is impoffible. Sidney. 
Fan 1 hilomela, fhe but loft her tongue. 

And m a tedious fampler few’d her mind. Shak. Tit. Andr 
vv e created with our needles both one flower. 

Both on one famplar, fitting on one cufhion; 

Both warbling of one fong, both in one key,* 

As if our hands, our Tides, voices and minds 

Had been incorp’rate. ci i r 

Coarfe complexions, ^kefpearc. 

And cheeks of forry grain, will ferve to ply 
1 L fa 7 ,e \ ? nd t0 teize ,he hdufewife’s wool. Milton 
baby. 3 " ^ f ° ber ° VCr 3 over a jthned 

SA ^ E re ^i Latin 'J * deprive ft- 

Sana'tion. mf. [fanatic, Latin.] The aft of curing. 

23 Confider 
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Confider well the member, and, if you have no probable 
hope of fanation, cut it off quickly. Wifeman's Surgery . 

Sa native, adj. [from Jan o.] Powerful to cure; healing. 
The vapour of coltsfoot hath a fanative virtue towards the 
lungs. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Sa nativeness. n.f. [from fanative.] Power to cure. 
Sanctipica i ion. n.f. [fanRifcation,'fr. fromfanRifco,\o'W 
Latin.] 

The ftate of being freed, or a£t of freeing from the dominion 
of fin for the time to come. 



S A N 


eart. 


Milton, 


he grace of his fanct if cation and life, which was firft re¬ 
ceived in him, might pafs from him to his whole race, as ma¬ 
lediction came from Adam unto all mankind. Hooker. 

2. The aCt of making holy; confecration. 

_ The bifhop kneels before the crofs, and devoutly adores and 
kiffes it: after this follows a long prayer for the JanRification 
of that new fign of the crofs. Stilling fleet. 

Sa'nctifier. n.f [from fanRifly.] He that fanCtifies or makes 
holy. 

To be the flanRifler of a people, and to be their God, is all 
°ne. Derham’s Phyfico-Theology. 

To SA NOTIFY, v. a . [ flanRifler, Fr. flanRiflco , Latin.] 

1. To free from the power of fin for the time to come. 

For if the blood of bulls, fprinkling the unclean, fanRifieth 
to the purifying of the flefh, how much more fhall the blood 
ofChrift? Heb. ix. 13. 

2. To make holy ; to make a means of holinefs. 

The gofpel, by not making many things unclean, as the 
law did, hath fanRificd thofe things generally to all, which 
particularly each man to himfelf muff JanRify by a reverend 
and holyufe. Hooker. 

Thofe judgments God hath been pleafed to fend upon me, 
are fo much the more welcome, as a means which his mercy 
hath J'anRifled fo to me as to make me repent of that unjuft 
aCf. King Charles. 

Thofe external things are neither parts of our devotion, or 
by any ftrength in themfelves direCl caufes of it; but the grace 
of God is pleafed to move us by ways fuitable to our nature, 
and to fanRifly thefe fenfible helps to higher purpofes. South. 

What actions can exprefs the intire purity of thought, 
which refines and fanRifies a virtuous man ? Addifon. 

3. To make free from guilt. 

The holy man, amaz’d at what he faw. 

Made hafte to fanRifly the blifs by law. Dry den, 

4. To fecure from violation. 

Truth guards the poet, fanRifes the line. Pope. 

Sanctimo'nious. adj. [from janRimcnia , Latin.] Saintly; 
having the appearance of fanCtity. 

A fanRimonious pretence, under a pomp of form, without 
the grace of an inward integrity, will not ferve the turn. L'EJI. 

S a'nctimoN y. - n.f. [flanRimonia , Latin.] Holinefs; fcru- 
pulous aufterity; appearance of holinefs. 

If fanRimony , and a frail vow between an errant Barbarian 
2nd a fuperfubtle Venetian, be not too hard for my wit, and 
all the tribe of hell, thou {halt enjoy her. Shak. Othello. 

Her pretence is a pilgrimage to St. Jaques le Grand, which 
holy undertaking, with moft auftere fanRimony , fihe accom- 
plifh’d. Shakefpeare's All's well that ends well. 

There was great reafon why all difcreet princes Ihould be¬ 
ware of yielding hafty belief to the robes of fanRimony. Ral. 

Sa'nction. n.f. [fanRion, French ; fanRio , Latin.] 

1. The aCt of confirmation which gives to anything its obliga¬ 
tory power; ratification. 

I have kill’d a Have, 

And of his blood caus’d to be mixt with wine: 

Fill every man his bowl. T here cannot be 

A fitter drink to make this fanRion in. Ben. Johnf. Catil. 

Againft the publick fanRions of the peace, 

With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort, 

To force their monarch. Dryden's /Bn. 

There needs no pofitive law or fanRion of God to ftamp an 
obliquity upon fuch a difobedience. South. 

By the laws of men, enaCted by civil power, gratitude is 
not enforted.; that is, not enjoined by the fanRion of penal- 

' ties, to be infliCted upon the perfon that fhall not be found 
grateful. South s Set mons. 

The fatisfa&ions of the Chriftian life, in its prefent prac¬ 
tice and future hopes, are not the mere raptures of enthufiafm, 
as the ftricteft profeflbrs of reafon have added the Jand ion of 
their teftimony. Watts. 

This word is often made the fanRion of an oath: it. 
reckoned a great commendation to be a man of honour. Swift. 

Wanting fanRion and authority, it is only yet a private 
wor j Ct Baker on Learning. 

2. A Jaw; a decree ratified. Improper. 

’Tis the firft fanRion nature gave to man 

Each other to affift in what they can. Denham. 

Sa'nctitude. n f. [from J'anRus, Latin.] Holinefs; good- 
nefs; faintiinefs. 

In their looks divine 

The image of their glorious Maker flione. 

Truth, wifdom, fanRitude , ferene and pure. Milton. 


Shakefp. R. Ill, 
Shak. H. VI. 
Shake]. R. III. 


SaVctity. n f. [fanRitqs, Latin.] 

1. Holinefs; the ftate of being holy. 

At his touch. 

Such fanRity hath heaven given his hand, 

They prefeii tly amend. Shahejb, 

God attributes to place 
No fanRity , if none be thither brought 
By men who there frequent. 

2. Goodnefs; the quality of being good ; purity; godlinefs. 

This youth 

I reliev’d with fuch fanRity of love. 

And to his image, which methought did promife 
Moft venerable worth, did I devotion. Shakefpeare 

It was an obfervation of the ancient Romans, that their 
empire had not more increafcd by the ftrength of their arms 
than the fanRity of their manners. Additon 

3. Saint; holy being. ^ 

About him all the fanRiiies of heav’n 

Stood thick as ftars, and from his fight receiv’d 
Beatitude paft utt’rance. Mdton. 

To Sa'nctuarise. v. n. [from fanRuary.] To fhelter by 
means of facred privileges. 

No place indeed fhould murder fanRuarifc. Sbakeft 
SA'NCTUARY. n.f. [fanRuaire,Yr. JanRuarium, Latin.] 

1. A holy place; holy ground. Properly the penetralia, or moft 
retired and awful part of a temple. 

Having wafte ground enough, 

Shall we defire to raze the fanRuary, 

And pitch our evils there. Shake]eare. 

They often plac’d 

Within his fanRuary itfelf their fhrines. Milton. 

Let it not be imagined, that they contribute nothing to the 
happinefs of the country who only ferve God in the duties of 
a holy life, who attend his fanRuary , and daily addrefs his 
goodnefs. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. A place of protection ; a facred afylum: whence a fanfluary 
man , one who takes fhelter in a holy place. 

Come, my boy, we will to fanRuary. 

I’ll hence forthwith unto the fanRuary, 

To fave at leaft the heir of Edward’s right. 

Oft have I heard of fanRuary men ; 

But fanRuary children, ne’er ’till now. 

He fled to Beverly, where he and divers of his company 
regiftered themfelves fanRuary men. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Howfoever the fanRuary man was protected from his credi¬ 
tors, yet his goods out of fanRuary fhould not. Bacon's H. VII. 
This our high place, our fanRuary , our hill. Milton. 

3. Shelter; protection. 

What are the bulls to the frogs, or the lakes to the mea¬ 
dows? Very much, fays the frog; for he that’s worfted will 
be fure to take fanRuary in the fens. L'Ef range. 

The admirable works of painting were made fuel for the 
fire ; but fome reliques of it took fanRuary under ground, and 
efcaped the common deftiny. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

SAND, n.f [ fund- , Danifh and Dutch.] 

1. Particles of flone not conjoined, or ftone broken to powder. 
That finer matter called fand, is no other than very fmall 
pebbles. Woodward, 

Here i’ t\\' fands 

Thee I’ll rake up, the poft unfantified. Shake] K, Lear . 

Hark, the fatal followers do purfue ! 

The fands are number’d that make up my life: 

Here muft I ftay, and here my life muft end. Shak. H. VI. 
Sand hath always its root in clay, and there be no veins of 
fand any great depth within the earth. Bacon, 

Calling for more paper to referibe, king Philip fhewed him 
the difference betwixt the ink box and Jand box. Howel. 

If quickfilver be put into a convenient glafs veflel, and that 
veflel exaCIly flopped, and kept for ten weeks in a fand l ur- 
nace, whofe heat may be conftant, the corpufcles that confti- 
tute the quickfilver will, after innumerable revolutions, be fo 
conne&ed to one another, that they will appear in the form of 
a red powder. B°r e ‘ 

Engag’d with money bags, as bold 
As men with fand bags did of old. Hudibias. 

The force of water cafts gold out from the bowels 0 
mountains, and expofes it among the fands of rivers. Dryden. 
Shells are found in the great fand pit at Woolwich. JVoodiv. 

Celia and I, the other day, . 

Walk’d o’er th 0 fand hills to the fea. Prior. 

is 2. Barren country covered with fands. _ . , 

Moft of his army being flain, he, with a few of his fiieri 1 s > 
fought to fave themfelves by flight over the defer tfands. Kn. 
Her fons fpread 

Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian fands. Jt iUn. 

Sa'ndal. n.f [fandale, Fr. fandalium , Latin.] A loofe oc. 
Thus fung the uncouth fvvain to th oaks and rills, 

While the ftill mom went out with fandals grey. 

From his robe 

Flows light ineffable: his harp, his quiver, 

And Lycian bow are gold : with golden fandals 
His feet are fhod. 



Mdton. 


Prior. 

T he 
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The fandals of celeftial mold. 

Fledg’d with ambrofial plumes, and rich with gold. 
Surround her feet. Pope's OdyJJey. 

Sa'ndarak. n.f. [Jandaraque, French; fandaraca, Latin.] 

1 A mineral of a bright right colour, not much unlike to red 
arfenick. Bailey. 

2. A white gum oozing out of the juniper-tree. Bailey. 

Sa'ndblind. adj [fand and blind.] Having a defect in the 
eyes, by which fmall particles appear to fly before them. 

* My true begotten father, being more than fandblind , high 
aravelblind, knows me not. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Sa 7 Nd BOX Tree. n.f. [hura, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a funnel-fhaped flower, confifting of one leaf, which 
is fpread open at the brim, and llightlycut into twelve parts : 
at the bottom of the tube is placed the pointal, which after¬ 
ward becomes a globular compreflcd fruit, which has twelve 
cells, in each of which is contained one roundifh flat feed. 
The fruit of this plant, if fuffered to remain on ’till they are 
fully ripe*, burft in the heat of the day with a violent explo- 
flon, making a noife like the firing of a piftol, and hereby the 
feeds are thrown about to a confiderablediftance. Thefe feeds, 
when green, vomit and purge, and are fuppofed to be fome- 
what a-kin to nux vomica. Miller. 

Sa'nded. adj. [from fand.] 
j. Covered with fand ; barren. 

In well fancied lands little or no fnow lies. Mortimer, 

The river pours along 
Reflftlefs, roaring dreadful down it comes; 

Then o’er the Janded valley floating fpreads. Tbomfon. 

2. Marked with fmall fpots ; variegated with dufky fpecks. 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flew’d, fo funded , and their heads are hung 
With ears that fweep away the morning dew; 

Crook-knee’d and dewlap’d, like Theflalian bulls; 

Slow in purfuit; but match’d in mouth like bells. 

Each under each. Shakefpeare. 

SaNderling. n.f. A biid. 

Among the firft fort we reckon coots, funder lings ^ pewets, 
and mews. Careiv. 

SaNders. n. f. [fant alum, Latin.] A precious kind of Indian 
wood, of which there are three forts, red, yellow, and 

S reen * . Bailey . 

Aromatize it with funders. IVifeman's Surgery. 

Sa'ndever. n.f 

That w’hich our Englifh glaflmen call fandever , and the 
French, of wdiom probably the name was borrowed, fuinde - 
ver, is that recrement that is made when the materials of 
glafs, namely, fand and a fixt lixiviate alkali, having been firft 
baked together, and kept long in fufion, the mixture cafts up 
the fupei fiuous fait, which the workmen afterwards take off 
with ladles, and lay by as little worth. Boyle. 

Sa ndisii. adj. [ from Jand.] Approaching to the nature of 
fand ; loofe ; not clofe; not compaeft. 

Plant the tenuifolia’s and ranunculus’s in frefh fandifh earth, 

, r en from und “ th r e tu ‘f- Evelyn's Kalendar. 

OA NDSTONB n.f. [/.and and /W] Stone of a loofe and 
friable kind, that cafily crumbles into fand. 

Graj ns of gold mfandflonei grey, variegated with a faint ereen 
and blue, from the mine of Cofta Rica, which is not reckoned 
neb; but every hundred weight yields about an ounce of 

c ?° T j- rc r Woodward. 

candy, adj. [from fand .J 

1. Abounding w’ith fand ; full of fand. 

I fhould not fee the fandy hourglafs run, 

But I fhould think of fhaliows and of flats. Shakefpeare. 

Safer fliall he be on the Jaiidy plains. 

Than where caftles mounted ftand. Shake ft H VT 

A teg.on fo defert, dry, an A finely, that travellers are'fein 
carry water on their camels. Brown's Vulg. Errours 

kough unweildy earth, nor to the plough 
A 1:0 ^ ie ca -ttle kina, with Jandyft .ones 
And gravel o’er-abounding. 

o r were yellow harvefts fpread. 

2. Lonfifting of fand; unfolid. 

„r F A 0U V° bottomed u P° n the fandy foundation of nerfonal 

earn a.™* 

I hen f a ,;g Moles and lfrael this fong unto the Lord. Ex xv 
T hee next \\\oy fang, of all creation firft M ‘h 

Th™th US '^‘ [ S an * u jf‘ r ' Latin ’] Conveying blood”* 

mufcles of the 4 e°, particularly th cheeks whofe T ^ 
ferous veflels it twifls about. 7 DerhlVs p7 i 

Afthmatick neTon h " ’ “ * £ °° d fete - A ^not. 

perrons have voracious appetites, and eonfe- 
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quently, for want of a right fanguification, are Icucophlegma- 
tick. Arbutbnot on A aments. 

SaTguifier. n.f. [fanguis and facio, Latin.] Producer of 
blood. 

Bitters, like choler, are the beft fanguifers , and alfo the 
beft febrifuges. Floyer on the Humours. 

To Sa'ncuify. v. n. [fanguis and faclo, Latin.] To produce 
blood. 

At the fame time I think, I command : in inferior faculties, 
I walk, fee, hear, dig zB, fanguijL an( f c^rnify, by the power 
of an individual foul. Hale. 

SaVguinary. adj. [ fanguinarius , Lat. fanguinaire , French ; 
from fanguis , Latin.] Cruel; bloody ; murtherous. 

We may not propagate religion by w’ars, or by fanguinary 
perfections to force confciences. Bacon. 

The feene is now more fanguinary , and fuller of a£tors : 
never .was fuch aconfufed myfterious civil war as this. Howel. 

Paflion transforms us into a kind of favages, and makes us 
brutal and fanguinary. Broome's Botes on the OdyJJey. 

Sa'nguinary. n.f. [fanguis, Lat.] An herb. Ainfworth. 
Sa'nguine. adj. [fanguin, Fr. fan guineas, from fanguis, Lat.] 

1. Red; having the colour of blood. 

This fellow 

Upbraided me about the rofe I wear; 

Saying, the fanguine colour of the leaves 

Did reprefent my mafter’s blufhing cheeks. Shak. H. VI. 

A ftream of neef’rous humour ifluing flow’d 
Sanguine. 

Dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward. 

Girt in her fanguine gown.- 

Her flag aloft, fpread ruffling to the wind, 

And fanguine ftreamers feem the flood to fire : 

T lie weaver, charm’d with what his loom defign’d. 

Goes on to fea, and knows not to retire. Dryden . 

2 . Abounding with blood more than any other humour; cheerful. 

I he cholerick fell fhort of the longevity of the fanguine. Bro. 
Though thefe faults differ in their complexions as fanguine 
from melancholy, yet they are frequently united. Gov. of Tongue. 

3. Warm; ardent; confident. 

A fet of fanguine tempers ridicule, in the number of fop¬ 
peries, all fuch apprehenfions. Swift. 

Sanguine, n.f. [fromfanguis.] Blood colour. 

A griefly wound. 

From which forth gufti’d a ftream of gore, blood thick, * 
That all her goodly garments ftain’d around, 
f And in deep fanguine dy'd the grafly ground. Fa. Queen. 
Sa nguineness. ) n. f [from fanguine.] Ardour; heat of ex- 
Sanguimty. y peculation; confidence. Sanguinity is per¬ 
haps only ufed by Swift. 

Rage, or phrenfy it may be, in fome perhaps natural cou¬ 
rage, or fanguinentfs of temper in others; but true valour it is 
not, if it knows not as well to fuffer as to do. That mind is 
truly great, and only that, which ftands above the power of all 
extrinfick violence ; which keeps itfelf a diftineft principality, 
independent upon the outward man. Decay of Piety 

I very much diftruft your fanguinity. Swift. 

Sanguineous adj. ■ [ fanguineus , Latin ; fanguin , French.] 

1. Uonftituting blood. J 

Tins animal of Plato containeth not only fanguineous and 
reparable particles, but is made up of veins, nerves, and ar- 

• te ;r J. .... Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Abounding with blood. 

A plethonck conftitution, in which true blood abounds, is 
called fanguineous. j , ,f 

Sa'nhedrim. n.f [ fynedrium , Latin.] The chief council 

hXneft fer ' nS ° f feVe ” t -'' clders > the 

Sa'kicle. n.f. [Janicle, Fr. fanicula, Latin.] A plant. 

t is an umbelliferous plant, and its flower coniifts of five 
leaves, placed orbicularly» but bent back to the centre of the 

rom er VT< reftin |°'! the em P alem ent, which becomes a fruit 

°| f tW ° fee l dS ’ c hicH 3re gibbous and P rickl y on one 
tide, but pjain on the other. ; A/J :n 

A’NIES. n.f. [Latin ] Thin matter; ferous excretion. 

ter than g r, i :, i : h y T°r d crack in the flcin; vr mat - 
S Yd^weftgeflTp- RUnni " S ' 

wa?mi ng ‘ h ? lcer / ,, "“ 1 I propofed digeftion as the only 
v ay to Femove the pain. i-t/- r 

Sa'mty. n.f [fanitas, Latin.] Soundness of mind. ^ 

Low pregnant, fometimes, his replies are ? 

A happinefs that often madnefs hits on. 

Which famty and reafon could not be 

Sank.° ^ 

abide the violent iffue, Ihe fank to the ground 7"°* 

Others of e ”t, °e Sttot'> •°° k T° and 

theyfank and X"' dea ‘ h S 

jjacon s liar zvith Spam. 

SANS. 
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SAP 

§^NS; prep. [French*] Without. Out of u fe. 

Laft fcene of ail, 

That ends this ftrange eventful hiftory, 

Is fecond childifhnefs and mere oblivion, 

Sei?7s teeth, fans eyes, fans tafte, fans every thing. Shakefp. 

for nature fo prepofteroufly to err, * 

Being not deficient, blind, or lame of fenfe, 
c , p ^ witchcraft could not. Shahf 0 ,hello. 

bcJ n.f [pepe, Saxon; Jap , Dutch.] The vital juice of 
plants ; the juice that circulates in trees and herbs. 

Now fucking of the Jap of herbs moft fweet* 

Or of the dew, which yet on them does lie. 

Now in the fame bathing his tender feet. * Spenfer. 

Though now this grained face of mine be hid J ' 
In fap cortfuming Winter’s drizzled fnow, 

And ail the conduits of my blood froze up, 

Yet hath my night of life fome memory. ’ Shakefpeare. 

Wound the bark of- our fruit-trees, 

Left, being over-proud with fap and blood, 

With too much riches it confound itfelf. Shakefp. R. II. 

His prefence had infus’d 

Into the plant fciential fap. Milton. 

The Jap- which at the root is bred 
In trees, through all the boughs is fpread. IVaUer. 

\ egetables confift of the lame parts with animal fub- 
frances, fpirit, water, fait, oil, earth; all which are con- 
tamed m th ejap they derive from the earth. Arbuthnot * 

1 o Sap V . a . [ Jasper , French ; zappare , Italian.] To under¬ 
mine; to lubvert by digging; to mine. 

Their dwellings were Japp'd bv floods. 

Their houfes fell upon their houfhold gods. Dryden. 

T. o Sap. v. n. To proceed hy mine ; to proceed invifibly. 

for the better fecurity of the troops, both afiaults are car¬ 
ried on by Japping. Tatler. 

In vain may heroes fight, and patriots rave, 

If fecret gold fays on from knave to knave. Pope. 

Sapphire, n.f. [ fapphirus , Latin: fo that it is improperly 
written faphyre.] A precious ftone of a blue colour. 

Saphire is of a bright blue colour. Woodward. 

In enroll d tufts, flow rs purfled, blue and white. 

Like faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery. Shakefpeare. 

He tin&ures rubies with their rofy hue, 

A nd on the faphire fpreads a heavenly blue. B’admore. 
That the faphire fhould grow foul, and lofe its beauty, when 
worn hy one that is lecherous, and many other fabulous To¬ 
ries of gems, are great arguments that their virtue is equiva¬ 
lent to their value. Derham. 

SaTphirinS. adj. [fappbirinusy Latin.] Made of fapphire; 
refembling fapphire. 

She was too Japhirine and clear for thee; 

Clay, flint, and jet now thy fit dwellings be. Donne. 

A few grains of fhell filver, with a convenient proportion 
of powdered cryftal glafs, having been kept three hours in 
fufion, I found the coliquated mafs, upon breaking the cru¬ 
cible, of a \ove\yfapkirme blue. Boyle. 

SATID. adj. [ fapidus, Latin.] Tafteful; palatable; making 
a powerful ftimulation upon the palate. 

Thus camels, to make the water fapid , do raife the mud 
with their feet. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

The molt oily parts are not feparated by a flight decociion, 
’till they are difentangled from the falts; for if what remains 
of the fubjedi, after the infufion and decociion be continued 
to be boiled down with the addition of frefh water, a fat, 
fapid , odorous, vifeous, inflammable, frothy water will con- 
ftantly be found floating a-top of the boiling liquor. Arbuthn. 
Sapi'dity. \n.J [from fapid.] Taftefulnefs; power of fti- 
Sa'pidness. ) mulating the palate. 

As for their tafte, if their nutriment be air, neither can it 
be an inftru'ment thereof; for the body of that element is in- 
guftible, and void of all fapidity. Browns Vulg. Errours. 

If fapidnefs belong not to the mercurial principle of ve¬ 
getables and animals, it will fcarce be diferiminated from their 
phlegm. Boyle. 

Sa'pience. n.f. [ fapience , Fr. fapientia, Latin. ] Wifdom; 
fagenefs ; knowledge. 

By fapience . I mean what the ancients did by philofophy; 
the habit or difpofition of mind which impoiteth the love of 
wifdom. Grew. 

Ne only they that dwell in lowly duft. 

The Tons of darknefs and of ignorance; 

But they whom thou, great Jove, by doom unjuft, 

Did’ft to the top of honour earft advance : 

They now, puft up with’s deignful infolence, 

Defpife the brood of blefled J'apience. Spenfer. 

King James, of immortal memory, among all the lovers 
and admirers of divine and human J'apience , accomplifhed at 
Theobalds his own days on earth. IVotion. 

Beeaufe enterprifes guided by ill counfels have equal fuc- 
cefs to thofe by the bell judgment conducted, therefore had 
violence the fame external figure with fapience. Raleigh. 

Sapience and love 

Immenfe, and all his father in him (hone. Milton. 


Mdtiti. 


Swift, 

Mut on. 


SAL 

V 

O fovfteign, virtuous, precious of all trees 
In Faradife! of operation bleft 

To fap ience. 

Many a wretch in Bedlam, 

Though perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his filth about, 

Still has gratitude and fapience 
T o fpare the folks that give him ha’pence. 

S a 'pi ent. adj. [fapiens, Latin.] Wife; fage. 

1 here the Japient king held dalliance. 

Sa'pless. adj. [faploos , Dutch.] 

1. Wanting fap; wanting vital juice. 

Pithlefs arms, like to a withei’d vine, 

T hat droops his faplefs branches to the ground. Shah HA I 

The tree of knowledge, blafted by difputes, 

Produces faplefs leaves inftead cf fruits. Denham 

. This fingie Lick was full of fap ; but now in vain does an 
tie that withered bundle of twigs to its faplefs trunk. Swift 

2. Dry; old; hufky. J 

If by this bribe, well plac’d, he would enfnare 
S ° me faplefs ufurer that wants an heir. Dryden V Juvm 

Sa'pling. n.f. [from fap.] A young tree; a young pilot. 

Look how I am bewitch’d ; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blafted fapling, wither’d up. Shakefp. R. pf 

Nurie the fa l lings tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint. 

A fapling pine he wrench’d from out the ground, 

The readieft weapon that his fury found. Dryden, 

What planter will attempt to yoke 
A fapling with a falling oak ? Swift, 

Slouch turn’d his head, law his wife’s vig’rous hand 
W ielding her oaken fapling of command. Kings Laura , 

Sapona'ceous. J adj. [from fapo , Latin, foap.] Sopy; re- 

Sa'pgnary. $ fembling foap; having the qualities of foap. 
By digefting a folution of fait of tartar w oil of almonds, 
I could reduce them to a loft faponary fubftance. HoJ.e. 

Any mixture of an oily fubftance with fait, may be called a 
foap : bodies of this nature are called fapsnaceous. Arbuthnot. 

SAPOR, n.f. [Latin.J 1 afte; power of afFedting or ftimu- 
lating the palate. 

There is fome fapor . in all aliments, as being to be diflin- 
guilhed and judged by the guft, which cannot be admitted in 
air j_ Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

1 he fhape of thofe little particles of matter which diftin- 
guifh the various fap or s, odours, and colours of bodies. Waits. 

Sapori'fick. adj. [ Japcrifque , Fr. fapor and fads, Latin.] 
Having the power to produce taftes. 

Sa'ppiness. n.f [from fappy .] The ftate or the quality of 
abounding in fap; fucculence; juicinefs. 

Sa'ppy. adj. [from fap. ] 

1. Abounding in fap; juicy ; fucculent. 

T h ejappy parts, and next refembling juice, 

Were turn’d to moifture for the body’s ufe. 

Supplying humours, blood, and nourifhment. Dryden. 

The fappy boughs 

Attire themfelves with blooms, fweet rudiments 
Of future harveft. Phillips. 

T he green heat the ripe, and the ripe give fire to the green; 
to which the bignefs of their leaves, and hardnefs of their 
ftalks, which continue moift and fappy long, doth much con¬ 
tribute. Mortimer. 

2. Young; not firm; weak. 

7 his young prince was brought up among nurfes, ’till he 
arrived to the age of fix years : when he had pafled this weak 
and fappy age, he was committed to Dr. Cox. Hayiyard. 

Sa'raband. n.f. [yarabande, Spanilh ; J'arabandc, French.] A 
Spanifin dance. 

T he feveral modifications of this tune-playing quality in a 
fiddle, to play preludes, farabands, jigs and gavors, are as 
much real qualities in the mftrument as the thought is in the 
mind of the compofer. Arbuthn. and Pope’s Mart. Hoibl. 

SA'RCASM. n. f. [ JarcaJ,me, Fr. fircaj thus, Latin.] A keen 
reproach ; a taunt; a gibe. 

Sarcafms of wit are tranfmitted in fiery. Go r a. f the Toryw. 
Rejoice, O young man, lays Solomon, in a fevere farcojnh 
in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thy heart; 
but know that for thefe things God will bring thee into judg¬ 
ment. Rogers’s Sermons. 

When an angry mafter fays to his fervant it is bravely done, 
it is one way of giving a fevere reproach; for the words are 
fpoken by way of farcafm , or irony. Batts. 

Sarcastically, adv. [from fareaftick.] Tauntingly; fe- 
verely. 

He afked a lady playing with a lap-dog, whether the wo¬ 
men of that country ufed to have any children or no ; thereby 
farcajlically reproaching them for mifplacing that alleelion upon 
brutes, which could only become a mother to her child. Souty- 

Sarca'stical. > adj. [from farcafm.] Keen; taunting; k' 

Sarca'stick. £ verc. 

What a fierce and farcajlick reprehenfion would this have 
drawn from the friend O.i ip of the world, and yet what a gent e 
one did it receive from Chrift ? 

Sa'rceneT. 
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Sa'rceneT. n.f. [Suppofed by Skinner to be fericum farace- 
nicum , Latin.] Fine thin woven filk. 

Why art thou then exafperate, thou idle immaterial fkein 
of fley’d filk, thou green farcenet flap for a fore eye, thou tafte! 
of a prodigal’s purfe ? Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

If they be covered, though but with linnen or farcenet, it 
intercepts the effluvium. Broun’s Vulgar Errours, 

Thefe are they that cannot bear the heat 
Of figur’d filks and under J'arcenets fweat. Dryd. Juven. 

She darts from farcenet ambufh wily leersj 
Twitches thy fleeve, or with familiar airs 
Her fan will pat the cheek ; thefe fnares difdain. Gay. 

To Sa'rcle. v. a. [Jardev., French ; farculo, Latin.] To 
weed corn. Ainfworth. 

Sarcoce'le. n f. [<rdp£ and y.riXn; farcoccle , Fr.] A flefhy 
excrefcence of the tefticles, which fometimes grow fo large as 
to ftretch the ferotum much beyond its natural fize. Quincy. 
Sarco'ma. n. f [crccpy.uy.oo.] A flefhy excrefcence, or lump, 
growing in any part of the body, efpecially the noftrils* Bailey. 
Sarco'phagous. adj. [<rcoo^ and (pccyu.] Flefh-eating; feed¬ 
ing on flefli. 

Sarcophagy, n.f [eroof 1 ^ and (poly a>.] The pradlice of eating 
flefli. 

There was no farcophagy before the flood; and, without the 
eating of flefh, our fathers preferved themfelves unto longer 
lives than their pofterity. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Sarco'tick. n. f. [from <rccg %; farcotique , Fr.] Medicines 
which fill up ulcers with new flefh ; the fame as incarnatives. 

By this means the humour was moderately reprefled, and 
breathed forth; the efcar alfo feparated in the fontanel: after 
which the ulcer incarned with common Jarcoticks , and the ul¬ 
cerations about it were cured by ointment of tuty, and fuch 
like epuloticks. TViJeman on Infammations. 

Sarcula i ion. n.f. [farculus, Latin.] 1 he adt of weeding; 

plucking up weeds. jyjjf 

Sa'rdel. t 

Sa rdine Stone, s-n.f A fort of precious ftone. 

Sa'rpius. J 

He that fat was to look upon, like a jafper and a fardine 
ftone. jr t f ■ 

1 hou flialt fet in it four rows of Hones: the firft row (hall 
be ifardm. xxviii. 

oa Rdonyx. n.f. A precious ftone, 

I he onyx is an accidental variety of the agat kind : ’tis of 
a dark horny colour, in which is a plate of a bluilh white, and 
ometimes of red1 : when on one or both Tides the white there 

appens to he alfo a plate of a reddifh colour, the jewellers call 
the itone a fardonyx. J TA r , , 

oARK. n.J. [ycypjc, haxon.j * 

i. Afhark orfhirk. ^ 

2 * In Scotland it denotes a fhirt. 

Flaunting beaus gang with their breafis open, and their 

s/R T 7 4 P W •^ C ° atS - Mn - W Hrjdm Bull. 

alf A Brit, Ih word for pavement, o/ftepping ftones, 
(till ufed in the fame fenfe in Berklhire and Hampfhire 

Sa rpi ier - »■/ IfirWUr* French.] A piece of canvas for 
wrapping up wares; a packing cloth P TJl 

Sa'rsa. SIKE ' nf -f n botan >’-J A ki "d°f birthwort. Bailf. 

Sarsapare'lla. \ n 'f* Both a tree and a plant. Ainfworth. 

Sarse. n.f A fort of fine lawn fleve. Bailev 

fearfe. S£- " French 'J To & through a {Je t 

[I " a S r ‘culture.J A piece of woodland turn^into 
Sash, n.f [Of this word the etymologifts give no account A 

bTpW to g w! a> 7 worn 

pa iculadv for JJVtV and window being made 

Particularly for the lake of feeing and being feen 1 

oL 7 rnX b r; yofdiftinaion; a riik - ^ ^ 

" A TheTeltTwT^ by pullies. 

The window is her proper fphe-re. c 

. . Rg the poem he writ on your falh, 

My filter tranfenb’d it laft night. J o •, 

Jt ‘ p ‘“ ” -i"j» A.. i„ ” 5 f; 

"ESSU “ - «”*"* p- i.». wSS 

Sassafras, n.f. A tree • nn P r ■ Ainfworth . 

cherry The wood is medicinak ° fpecies of the cornelian 

bATt 1 he preterite of ft. 

The pi£t ure G f fiftr Venus, that 

the g° d<je,s 

k>ft, till Lely from your look 
gam that glorious image took. .. 

1 dniwered not the rehex r A* 1 r r i IP aller. 

cheld Satan as lightning fail f rom heaven. Lu . x. rS . 


SAT 


They are much increafed by the falfe fuggeftions of Saiafh, 

Sanderfon’s Judgment m one VieWs 
The defpiteful ac 5 t 

Of Satan done in Paradife. Miltbn. 

Sata nical. Xadj. [from Satan.] Deviiifh; infernal. 

SATA NICK. 5 

The faint fatanick holt 

Defenfive fcarce. Alii ton. 

Sa'tchel. n.f. [feckel, German ; ficcullts, Latin.] A little 
bag : commonly a bag ufed by fchoolboys to Carfy theif books. 
T he whining fchoolboy with his fat chef 
And fhining morning face, creeping like fnail 
Unwillingly to fchool. Shak. As you like it. 

Schoolboys lag with fatchels in their hands. Swift. 

ToS ate. v. a. [ fatio , Latin.] To fatiate; to glut; to pall j 
to feed beyond natural defires. 

Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 
Strange alteration in me. Milton’s Paradife Loft . 

How will their bodies ftript 
Enrich the vidlors, while the vultures fate 
Their maws with full repaft. Philips. 

T hy ufelefs ftrength, miftaken king, employ, 

Sated with rage; and ignorant of joy* Prior. 

Satellite, n.f [ fatelies, Lat. fatellite, Fr. This word is com¬ 
monly pronounced in profe v/ith the e mute in the plural, as in 
the Angular, and is therefore only of three fyllables ; but Pope has 
in the plural continued the Latin form, and afligned it four; 

I think, improperly.] A fmall planet revolving round a larger. 

Tour moons move about Jupiter, and five about Saturn, 
called their fatellites * Locke. 

The fmalleft planets are fituated neareft the fun and each 
other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, that are vaftly greater, and 
have many fatednes about them, are wifely removed to the ex¬ 
treme regions of the fyftem. Bentley. 

Ask of yonder argent fields above. 

Why Jove’s fatellites are lefs than Jove ? p 0 p e 

SatelliYious. adj. [from fat dies, Lat.] Confifting of fatellites*. 
Their folidity and opacity, and their fatelliticus attendance, 
their revolutions about the lun, and their rotations about their 
axis, are exa&ly the fame* Cheyne’s Phil. Princ 

To satiate, v. a. [ ratio, Latin.] 

1. To fatisfy ; to fill. 

, I Lnells are the molt grateful where the decree of heat 
is fmall, or the ftrength of the fmell allayed; for Thefe rather 
woo the fenfe than fatiate it ' iw. 

Buying of land ,s the reft.It of a full and fatiaud gain; and 

IT ! n „ tra . de fe < om , thlnk of )a y*ng out their money upon 
land, till their profit has brought them in more than their - 
trade can well employ* j , 

7 he loofen’d winds 

Hurl’d high above the clouds; ’till all their force 
' „ Con fum’d, her rav’nous jaws th’ earth Jatiate clos’d. Phillips 

2. To glut; to pall; to fill beyond natural defire. 

I bey Jatiate and foon fill, 

Though pleafant. 

Whatever novelty prefents, children are prefently ea^r To 

have a tafte, and are as foon Jatiated with it* \ocke 

He may be Jatiated, but not fatisfy’d. KonD 

3- T o gratify defire. • onis. 

I may yet furvive the malice of my enemies, although thev 
fhould be Jatiated with my blood. Kinn ^ 

4. -i'o faturate; to impregnate with as much as J Jff 
tamed or imbibed. on 

Why does not fait of tartar draw more water out of the 
air, than in a certain proportion to its quantity, but for want 
of an attractive force after it is fatiatci with wa er ? IJZ 

Wh ATE .V J - ■ fr0m the Verb -J « lp *tted; ftlV to faheT 

h Q Wl,h ’ IC f f ms 3 P ;,rtici ple; wheran adjeftive.’ 

; Our generals, retir’d to their eftates, J 

In life s cool evening, Jatiate of applaufe, 
or think of bleeding ev’n in Brunfwick’s caufe. p ofie 
Now may rs and (hrieves all luifh’d and fatiate lay, P 
Yet eat; m dreams, the cuftard of the day. Poftds D»„r 
Sati'btv. n.f. Umntas , Latin . Fr y Fuin/fs b^ond’ 

elire or plealure; more than enough ; wearifomenefs of L n 
ty ; ftate of being palled or glutted. plen “ 

An^ leaV t S r fhallc ’ w P lafh to p^nge him in the deep 
And with fatiety feeks to quench his thirft. ShahePh^ 

Nothing more jealous than a favourite, ^fpeciallv 
the warning time and fufpea of fatiety. P } 

In all pleafures there is fatiety, and" after thev hn r \ 
verdure departeth. y be l ‘ red ’ th W 

They fatiate and foon fill* PLakeiviil. 

Iml? U M h ? leafant; , but ^ words > with grace divine 
Inbu d, bring to their Iweetnefs no fatiety jy 7. 

of duty, but aman 7 be Th7 S , made . it the matter 
loathing or fatiety. ‘ * conj niial purfuit of, without 

The joy unequal’d, if i ts en d it gain SMi ' 

Ithout fat,ety, though e’er fo bleft 

Sa / t i n' C Ut /r; Fell ^ d as the more ^iftrefs’d* p ,. 

Dutch.] A ffefc /«£, 

23 D c 
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SAT 

Siic t a glittering drew it bare, and To bravely it was held up 
rrom the head : upon her body {he wore a doublet of fky-colour 

* attn ? cov n ered with P^tes of gold, and as it were nailed with 
precious dones, that in it {he might feem armed. Sidney. 
The ladies drefs d in rich fymars were feen. 

Of 1 lorencey^^w, flower d with white and green. 

And for a fhade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. Dryden. 

Her petticoat, transform’d apace. 

Became black J'atin flounc’d with lace. Swift » 

Lay the child carefully in a cafe* covered with a mantle of 

r rr . Jrbuthn. and Pope, 

l IKG. n. J. [fatira , anciently fatnra, Lat. not from fatyrus, 
a fatyr fatire, hr.j A poem in which wickednefs or folly iscen- 
fured.. Proper fatire is didinguifhed, by the generality of the 
reflexions, from a lampoon which is aimed againd a particular 
perfon ; but they are too frequently confounded. 

He dares to fing thy praifes in a clime 
Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime; ** 

Where ev’11 to draw the piXure of thy mind. 

Is fatyr on the molt of human kind. Dryden. 

Sati'r ical. I adj. [fatincus, Latin; fatirique, French ; from 
Sati'rick. 5 fatire.'] 

J. Belonging to fatire; employed in writing of inveXive. 

You muft not think, that a Jatyrick dyle 
Allows of fcandalous and brutifh words. Rofcommon. 

What human kind defires, and what they fhun, 

Rage, paffions, pleafures, impotence of will, 

Shall this fatirical colleXion fill. Dryden"s Juvenal. 

2 . Cenforious ; fevere in language. 

Slanders, fir ; for the fatirical flave fays here, that old men 
have grey beards ; that their faces are wrinkled. Shak. Hamlet. 

He that hath a fatirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of 
his wit, fo he had need be afraid of others memory. Bacon. 
On me when dunces are fatirick, 

I take it for a panegyrick. Swift. 

Satirically, adv * [from fatirical.'] With inveXive; with 
intention to cenfure or vilify. 

He applies them fatirically to fome cudoms, and kinds of 
philofophy, which he arraigns. Dryden . 

Sa'tirist. n.f. [from fatire.] One who writes fatires. 

Wycherly, in his writings, is the fharped fatyrift of his 
time; but, in his nature, he has all the foftnefs of the ten¬ 
dered: difpofitions: in his writings he is fevere, bold, under¬ 
taking ; in his nature gentle, moded, inoffenfive. Granville. 

All vain pretenders have been conftantly the topicks of the 
mod candid fatyrifs, from theCodrus of Juvenal to the Da¬ 
mon of Boileau. Letter to the Publijher of the Dunciad . 

Yet foft his nature, though fevere his lay; 

His anger moral, and his wifdoni gay : 

Bled fatyrijl! who touch’d the mean fo true. 

As fhow’d vice had his hate and pity too. Pope. 

To Sa'tirize. v. a. [fatirizer, Fr. horn fatire.] To cenfure 
as in a fatire. 

Covetoufnefs is defcribed as a veil cad over the true mean¬ 
ing of the poet, which was to fatirize his prodigality and vo- 
luptuoufnefs. Dryden. 

Should a writer finglc out and point his raillery at particu¬ 
lar perfons, or fatirize the miferable, he might be fure of 
pieafmg a great part of his readers; but mud be a very ill man 
if he could pleafe himfelf. Addifon. 

I infid that my lion’s mouth be not defiled with fcandal; 
for I would not make ufe of him to revile the human fpecies, 
and fatirize his betters. Addfon s Spectator. 

It is as hard to fatirize well a man of didinguifhed vices, as 
topraife well a man of didinguifhed virtues. Swift. 

Satisfaction, n.f. [fatisfaLiio, Latin ; fatisfaftion, French.] 

1. The aX of pleafing to the full. 

The mind, having a power to fufpend the execution and 
fatisfaXion of any of its defires, is at liberty to confider the 
objeXs of them. Locke. 

2. The date of being pleafed. 

’Tis a wretched fatisfaXion a revengeful man takes, even in 
lofing his life, provided his enemy go for company. UEJlr. 

There aFe very few difcourfes fo fhort, clear, and confident, 
to which mod men may not, with fatisfaXion enough to them- 
felves, raile a doubt. Locke. 

3. Releafe from fufpenfe, uncertainty, or uneafmefs. 

Wilt thou leave me fo unfatisfied ? 

—What fatisfaXion can you have ? Shakefpeare. 

4. Gratification; that which pleafes. 

Run over the circle of earthly pleafures, and had not 
God fecured a man a folid pleafure from his own aXions, he 
would be forced to compiain that pleafure was not fatisfac¬ 
tion. South . 

Of ev’ry nation each illudrious name, 

Such toys as thefe have cheated into fame ; 

Exchanging folid quiet to obtain 

The windy fatisfaXion of the brain. Dryden"s Juvenal. 

5. Amends ; atonement for a crime; recompenfe for an injury. 

Die he or judice mud ; unlefs for him 

Some other able, and as willing, pay 

The rigid fatisfaXion, death for death. Mi it, Par. Loj >. 


SAT 

Satisfa'ctiVE. adj. [fad fa this, Lat.] Giving fathfaXion, 
By a final and fad sfa Stive difcernmentof faith, we lay the lad 
effeXs upon the fird caufe of all things. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

Satisfactorily, adj. [from fatisfaXory.] To fatisfaXion. * 

Bellonius hath been more fathfaXorily experimental, not 
only affirming that chameleons feed on flies, but upon exen¬ 
teration he found thefe animals in their bellies. Brown’s V. Er. 

They drain their memory to anfwer him fathfaXorily unto 
all his demands. Difiy 

Satispa'ctoriness. n.f. [from fatisfaXory.] Power of 7 a- 
tisfying; power of giving content. 

The incompleatnefs of the leraphick lover’s happinefs, in 
his fruitions, proceeds not from their want of fathfaXorinefs ., 
but his want of an intire pofleffion of them. Boyle. 

Satisfactory, adj. [falisfaXoire,Tr.fatisfaXus,G2t\n.] 

1. Giving fatisfaXion ; giving content. 

An intelligent American would fcarce take it for a fad fac¬ 
tory account, if, defining to learn our architeXure, he fhould 
be told that a pillar was a tiling fiupported by a bails. Locke . 

2. Atoning; making amends. 

A mod wife and fiufficient means of redemption and fialva- 
tion, by the JatisfaXory and meritorious death and obedience of 
the incarnate fion of God, Jefus Chrid. Sanderfon. 

To SATISFY, v. a. [fatisfaire, Fr. Ja'isfacio, Latin.] 

1. To content; to pleafe to fuch a degree as that nothing more 
is defired. 

A good man fhall be fadsfied from himfelf. Prov. xiv. 14, 
Will he fatisfy his rigour. 

Satisfy d never ? Milton. 

2. To feed to the fill. 

Who hath caufed it to rain on the earth, to fatisfy the de¬ 
folate and wade ground, and to caufe the bud of the tender 
tree to fpring forth ? Job xxxviii. 27. 

I will purfue and divide the fpoil: my lud {hall be fadsfied 
upon them. Ex. xv. 9. 

The righteous eateth to the fadfying of his foul. Prov . xiii. 

3. To recompenfe; to pay to content. 

He is well paid that is well fadsfied ; 

And I, delivering you, am fadsfied, 

And therein do account myfelf well paid. Shakefpeare . 

4. To free from doubt, perplexity, or fufpenfe. 

Of many things ufeful and curious you may fatisfy your- 
felves in Leonardo de Vinci. Dryden. 

When come to the utmod extremity of body, what can 
there put a dop and fatisfy the mind that it is at the end of 
fpace, when it is fadsfied that body itfelf can move into 
it ? Locke. 

This I would willingly be fadsfied in, whether the foul, 
when it thinks thus, feparate from the body, aXs lefs rational¬ 
ly than when conjointly with it ? Locke. 

5. To convince. 

He declares himfelf fadsfied to the contrary, in which he 
has given up the caufe. Dryden . 

The danding evidences of the truth of the Gofpel, are in 
themfelves mod firm, folid, and Jatisfying. Atterbury. 

'To Sa'tisfy. v. n. To make payment. 

By the quantity of diver they give or take, they eftimate 
the value of other things, and fatisfy for them : thusfilver be¬ 
comes the meafure of commerce. Locke. 

Sa'turable. adj. [from faturate.] Impregnable with any 
thing ’till it will receive no more. > . 

Be the figures of the falts never fo various, yet if the atoms 
of water were fluid, they would always fo conform to thofe 
figures as to fill up all vacuities; and confequently the water 
would be faturable with the fame quantity of any fait, which 
it is not. Grew s Cofinol. Sac. 

Sa'turant. adj. [from faturans, Lat.J Impregnating to the 

fill. ,... 

To SATURATE, v. a. [faturo, Latin.] To impregnate till 

no more can be received or imbibed. 

Rain-water is plentifully faturated with terreftrial matter, 
and more or lefs dored with it. Woodward. 

His body has been fully faturated with the fluid of light, to 
be able to lad fo many years without any fenfible diminution, 
though there are condant emanations thereof. Chcyac. 

Still night fucceeds 

A foften’d fhade, and jaturated earth 

Awaits the morning beam. Thomjon. 

Sa'turday. n.f. [petepybee3, or yaetejinybaej, Saxon, ac^ 
cord ing to Verfegan, from yaetejr, a Saxon idol ; moie pro 
bably from Saturn, dies Saturni .] T he lad day ol the wee'. 

This matter I handled fully in lad Saturday’s SpeXator. At • 

Sati/rity. n.f [faturitas, from fatuto, Latin.] hulnefs, 1 * e 
date of being faturated ; repletion. 

SATURN, n.f. [faturfie, French ; faturnus , Latin.] 

1. The remoted planet of the folar fydem : luppofed by a to 
gers to imprefs melancholy, dulnels, or feverity of temper- 

The fmalled planets are placed neared the fun an ea 
other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn , that are vaftly g rea ^’^ 
wifely removed to the extreme regions. 

From the far bounds 

Of utmod Saturn , wheeling wide his round. 


Bentley. 
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Shakefpeare. 

Pope. 


SAG 

2. [In chimeftry.] Lead. . .-nr 0,, 1 

Sa'I urnine. adj. [ faturmnus , Lat. faturmen, Fr. from halum .J 
Not light; not volatile; gloomy; grave; melancholy; fevere 
of temper : fuppofed to be born under the dominion of Saturn. 

I may cad my readers under two divilions, the mercurial 
and faturnine: the fird are the gay part, the others are of a 
more fober and folemn turn. Addifon. 

Satu'RNIAN. adj. [ faturnius , Latin.] Happy; golden: ufed 
by poets for times of felicity, fuch as are feigned to have been 
In the reign of Saturn. 

Th’ Augudus, born to bring Saturnian times. Pope. 

SATYR, n.f. [ fatyrus , Latin.] A fylvan god: fuppofed 
among the ancients to be rude and lecherous. 

Satyrs , as Pliny tedifies, were found in times pad in the 
eadern mountains of India. Peackam on Drawing. 

Sa'tyriasis. n.f. [from fatyr.] 

If the chyle be very plentiful it breeds a fatyriafs , or an 
abundance of feminaL lympha’s. Floyer on the Humours* 

SAVAGE, adj. [fauvage, French; felvaggio , Italian.] 

1. Wild ; uncultivated. 

Thefe godlike virtues wherefore do’d thou hide, 

AffeXing private life, or more obfeure 

In favage wildernefs ? Milton . 

Cornels, and favage berries of the wood, 

And roots and herbs, have been my meagre food. Dryden , 

2. Untamed; cruel. 

Chain me to fome deepy mountain’s top, 

Where roaring bears and favage lions roam. 

Tyrants no more their favage nature kept, 

And foes to virtue wonder’d how they wept. 

3. Uncivilized ; barbarous ; untaught. 

Hence with your little ones: 

To fright you thus, methinks, I am too favage ; 

To do worfe to you, were fell cruelty. Shake/. Macbeth. 
Thus people lived altogether a favage life, ’till Saturn, ar¬ 
riving on thofe coads, devifed laws to govern them by. Raleigh. 

The favage clamour drown’d 

Both harp and voice. Milton. 

A herd of wild beads on the mountains, or a favage drove 
of men in caves, might be fo difordered ; but never a peculiar 
people. Spratt’s Sermons. 

Savage, n.f. [from the adjeXive.] A man untaught and un¬ 
civilized ; a barbarian. 

Long after thefe times were they but favages. Raleigh. 

The feditious lived by rapine and ruin of all the country, 
omitting nothing of that which favages , enraged in the height 
of their unruly behaviour, do commit. Hayward. 

Fo deprive us of metals is to make us mere favages ; to 
change our corn for the old Arcadian diet, our houfes and 
cities for dens and caves, and our clothing for {kins of beads : 
dis to bereave us of all arts and fciences, nay, of revealed re- 

ll gJ°n* Bentley. 

To Sa'vage. v.a. [from the noun.] To make barbarous, 
wild, or cruel. A word not well authorifed. 

Friends, relations, love himfelf, 

^ Savag’d by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomfon . 

Savagely, adv. [from favage.] Barbaroufly; cruelly. 

Your cadle is lurpris’d, your wife and babes 
Savagely flaughter’d. Shakefp. Macbeth 

wddnefs ESS * £ ffom f a ^ge.] Barbaroufnefs; cruelty; 

A favagenefs in unreclaimed blood 
Of general affault. Sh ahJ},. Hamit. 

Wolves and bears, they fay, 

Cafting their favagenefs afide, have done 

The ° f pity ’ Winter's Tale? 

I he Cyclops were a people of Sicily, remarkable for fa- 

Sa'vag™ t" d , Cr r d r T' r Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

oaugery. n.f [iromfavage.] 

1. Cruelty; barbarity. 

T , ' 1S tIle bloodied fhame, 

) he vnUe&favag’ry, the vileft ftroke, 

J hat ever wall-ey’d wrath, or daring ra<re, 

r refen ted to the tears of foft remorfe & ol 7 y ~ , 

2. Wild growth. remorlc. Shak. King John. 

Her fallow lees 

i He darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Th\r fh° 0t Uh° n 5 Whi,e ; hat the ruds, 

Sa'vakm, i j d r e e aC, T fud >/«W*« 7 . Shakefp. H. V. 

ral ’ the lie; here m f ne : 

“» one P a “> fovama's in another 5 W °°r la " d 

Plains immenfe, Locae. 

Where the wa nd’ring eye 

S tnrt V s ln a ver <lant ocean lod. thomU', e 

. m ' ' 

Thp KV? r Uh food to !m P r ove its tade 
for e 4 ‘ TdifZw uT fp0rt Wa r 5 ’ our honours 

faulty ufing of our faiiltsT" " f ''' " Uj!tS ’ but P rin ctpaIIy by his 

Sidney. 


2 . 


To feed were bed at home; 

From thence the fiance to meat is ceremony; 

Meeting were bare without it. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with o\oy\of$ fauce his appetite* Shakefpeare * 

Such was the fauce of Moab’s noble fead. 

Till night far fpent invites them to their red. Cowley: 
He that fpends his time in fports, is like him whofe meat is 
nothing but fauces’, they are healthlefs, chargeable, and ufe- 
lefs. Hay. or. 

High fauces and rich fpices are fetched from the Indies. Baker. 

2 * To ferve one the fame Sauce. A vulgar phrafe to retaliate one 
injury with another. 

To Sauce, v. a. [from the noun.] 

To accompany meat with fomething of higher relidi. 

To gratify with rich tades.- Obfolete. 

Earth yield me roots ; 

Who feeks for better of thee, fauce his palate 

With thy mod operant poifon. Shakefpeare* 

3*. To intermix or accompany with any thing good, or, ironi¬ 
cally, with any thing bad. 

Then fell Ihe to jauce her defires with threatnings, fo that 
we were in a great perplexity, redrained to fo unworthy 
a bondage, and yet redrained by Jove, which I cannot tell 
how, in noble minds, by a certain duty, claims an anfwer- 
ing. Sidney. 

All the delights of love, wherein wanton youth walloweth, 
be but folly mixed with bitternefs, and forrow fauced with 
repentance. Spenfer. 

Thou fay’d his meat was fauc d with thy upbraidings ; 
Unquiet meals make ill digedions. Shakefpeare. 

Sa'ucebox. n.f [from fauce , or rather from faucy.] An im¬ 
pertinent or petulant fellow. 

The foolidi old poet fays, that the fouls of fome women 
are made of fea-water: this has encouraged my faucebox to be 
witty upon me. Addijons Speftator. 

Sa'ucepan. n.f. [ fauce and pan.] A fmall fkillet with a long 
handle, in which fauce or fmall things are boiled. 

Yourmader will not allow you a filver fauccpan. Swift. 

Sau'cer. n.f. [fauciere, Fr. from fauce.] 

1. A fmall pan or platter in which fauce is fet on the table. 

Infufe a pugil of new violets feven times, and it fhall make 
the vinegar fo frefh of the flower, as, if brought in a faucer , 
you fhall fmell it before it come at you. Bacon. 

Some have miflaken blocks and pods 
ForfpeXres, apparitions, ghods. 

With faucer eyes and horns. Hudibras. 

2. A piece or platter of china, into which a tea-cup is fet. 

Saucily, adv. [from fancy.] Impudently; impertinently} 

petulantly ; in a faucy manner. 

Though this knave came fomewhat faucily into the world 
before he was fent for, yet was his mother fair. Shakefp. 

A freed fervant, who had much power with Claudius, very 
faucily, had almod all the w’ords; and amongd other things, 
he afleed in fcorn one of the examinates, who was likewife a 
freed fervant of Scribonianus, I pray, iir, if Scribonianus had 
been emperor, what would you have done? He anfwered, I 
would have dood behind his chair, and held my peace. Bacon. 
A trumpet behaved himfelf very faucily. Addifon. 

Sau ciness. n.f. [from faucy.] Impudence; petulance; im¬ 
pertinence ; contempt of fuperiours. 

With how fweet faws {he blam’d their faucinefs , 

To feel the panting heart, which through her fide 
Did beat their hands. 

By his authority he remains here, which he thinks 
tent for his faucinefs. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

Being intercepted in your fport. 

Great reafon that my noble lord be rated 
For faucinefs _ Shak. Titus Andronicus. 

It is Jaucinejs in a creature, in this cafe, to reply. Bramh. 
Imputing it to the natural faucinefs of a pedant, they made 
rum cat his words. , 

You Jaucinefs, mind your pruning-knife, or I may ufe it 

0I /-pP^’ . Dryden’s Don Sekafian. 

1ms- might make all other fervants challenge the fame 
liberty, and grow pert upon their maders; and when this 
Jaucinejs became univerfal, what lefs mifehief could be expected 
than an old Scythian rebellion ? Collier mi Pri 1 

SAVCISSE. n.f. [French.] In gunnery, a long train of pow- 

el fewccl U P ln a roll of pitched cloth, about two inches dia- 
meter, in order to fire a bombehed. z? •? 

SAUCISSON. n.f. [French.] In military architea U re,T- 
gots or fafcines made of large boughs of trees bound together 
rhey are commonly ufed to cover men, to make epaulments' 
traverfes, or breaftworks in ditches full of water, to rende? 
the way firm for carriages. „ ., r 

SAUCY, adj. [I know not how this word can be eafily deduced 
rom fauce.: it may come more properly from falfu* Latin 1 

Study 


Sidney. 

is a pa- 
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^ Study is like the heav’ns glorious fun, 
i hat will not be deep fearch’d with faucy looks) 
omall have continual plodders ever won. 


Sa\ e Safe authority from others’ books. 


And 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


6 . 


Swift, 


if thou half the mettle of a king, 

Joeing wrong d as we are by this peevifh town* 

- um thou the mouth of thy artillery, 

As we will ours againft thefe fancy walls. Sbakefp. K ' John. 

I ovver s firft pedigree from force derives. 

And calls to mind the old prerogatives 
Ot free-born man; and with a faucy eye 
Searches the heart and foul of majefty. Denham's Sophy. 

i loie my patience, when with faucy pride 
JSy untun’d ears I hear his numbers try’d. Rofcomnon. 

No Jaucy citizen fhall dare 
^ ° ^ r ike a foldier, nor, when flruck, refent 
The wrong. Dryden's Juvenal 

nonrer, to exp refs a man both timorous and faucy, brakes 
u e of a kind of point, namely, that he had the eyes of a doo- 

~ b m™ art of a deer. Addifon's SpeSatlr. 

1 o bAV L. v. a. [fauver , faulver , French; falvo, Latin.] 

I. I o preferve from danger or deftrudlion. 

Let me die ere men can fay God J'ave the queen. Sbaktfp. 
One fhall cry, yet cannot he anfwer, nor have him out of 

hlstroub i e * #xlvi. 7 . 

A wond’rous ark, 

Tojave himfelf and houfhold from amidft 
A world devote to univerfal wreck. Milton. 

We may be confident whatever he does is intended for our 
good, and whatever we interpret otherwife we can get nothing 
by repining, nor fave any thing by refilling. Temple . 

I he circling dreams, once thought but pools of blood, 

J rom dark oblivion Harvey's name lhall fave . Dryden. 

To preferve finally from eternal death. 

^ hatfoever we read in Scripture concerning the endlefs 
love an <1 faving mercy which God fheweth towards his church, 
the only proper fubjedt thereof is this church. Hooker. 

1 here are lome that will be Javed , and fome that will be 
damned. Shakefpeare. 

e are not of them who draw back unto perdition; but 
of them that believe, to the Javing of the foul. Heb . x. 39. 

His merits five them. Milton. 

He who feareth God, and worketh righteoufnefs, and per- 
feveres in the faith and duties of our religion, lhall certainly 
b efaved. . Rogers. 

3. Not to ipend; to hinder from being fpent. 

With your coif you terminate the caufe. 

And fave th’ expence of long litigious laws. 

Where fuits are travers’d, and fo little won, 

I hat he who conquers is but lalf undone. 

4. To referve or lay by. 

He fhall not feel quietnefs, he lhall not fave of that which 
he defired. Job X x. 20. 

5. To fpare; to excufe. 

vV ill you not fpeak to fave a lady’s blulh ? Dryden . 

Our author fives me the companion with tragedy. Dryd. 

I hefc finews are not fo much unlfrung, 

To fail me when my malfer Ihould be ferv’d ; 

And when they are, then will I Ifeal to death. 

Silent and unobferv’d, to fave his tears. Dryd. Don Sebajl. 
To falve; to reconcile. 

Flow build, unbuild, contrive 
To fave appearances; how gird the fphere 
W r ith centrick and eccentrick. Milton's Farad. Loft. 

7. "Fo take or embrace opportunely, fo as not to lofe. 

The fame perfons, who were chief confidents to Cromwell, 
forefeeing a relforation, feized the calfles in Ireland, juft Javing 
the tide, and putting in a ftock of merit fufficient. Swift. 
To Save. v. n. To be cheap. 

Brafs ordnance favetb in the quantity of the material, and 
in the charge of mounting and carriage. Bacon's PhyJ'. Rem. 
Save. adv. [ This word, adverbially ufed, is, like except, origi¬ 
nally the imperative of the verb.] Except; not including. 

But being all defeated, Jave a few. 

Rather than fly, or be captiv’d, herfelf Ihe flew. Fa. 

All the confpirators, fave only he. 

Did that they did in envy of great Caefar. Sbakefp. 

He never put down a near fervant, fave only Stanley, the 
lord chamberlain. Bacon s Henry VII. 

How have I then with whom to hold converfe. 

Save with the creatures which I made ? Milton. 

SaVeall. n.f [ fave and all.] A finall pan inferted. into a 
candleftick to fave the ends of candles. 

Sa'ver. n.f. [from fave.] 

1 . Preserver; refcucr. 

They were manifoldly acknowledged the fivers of that 
country. Sidney. 

2. One who efcapes lofs, though without gain. 

Laws of arms permit each injur’d man 
To make himfelf a Javer where he can. 

Who dares affirm this is no pious age. 

When charity begins to tread the ftage i 


Dryden. 
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F!’,? n , aa ° rs >. wl, ° at tart are hardly /avers, 

V ill give a night of benefit to weavers ? 

3* A good hufband. 

4. One who lays up and grows rich. 

By nature far from profufion, and yet a greater fnarpr 
z Javer ; for though he had fuch means to accumulate V c h" 
gamfons and his feaftings foaked his exchequer. l/J 
Savin. n.J. [fabind, Latin ; Javin.fabin, Fr.] A tree 
It hath compadl, rigid, and prickly ever-green leaves • t\, 
fruit is fmall, fpherical, and warted; and the whole nlani 
a very rank ftrong fmell. The fpecies are three and n ^ 
monly cultivated for medicinal ufe. Miller. 3 m ' 

Sa'ving. adj. [from fave.] 

1. frugal; parcimonious ; not lavifh. 

She loved money; for file was faving , and applied her fnn 

tune to pay John’s clamorous debts. Arbuthn. Hif 0 fJ ftSt 
Be faving of your candle. J J 

2 . Not turning to lofs, though not gainful. 

Silvio, finding his application unfuccefsful, Was refolved m 

make a Javing bargain ; and fince he could not get the widow', 
eftate, to recover what he had laid out of his own. Addilor 
Sa ving. adv. [This is nothing more than a participle of the 
Verb fave adverbially ufed.] With exception in favour of 
All this World’s glory feemeth vain. 

And all their (hows but fhadows, Javing (he. Spenfer 
Such laws cannot be abrogated, Javing only by whom they 
were made; becaufe the intent of them being known unto 
none but the author, he alone can judge how long it is rP 
quifite they fhould endure. 6 Hob 

Saving the reverence due to fo great a man, I doubt not but 
they did all creep out of their holes. Ray on the Creation. 
Sa'ving. n.f [from fave.] 

1. Efcape of expence ; fomewhat preferved from being f pen t. 

It is a great faving in all fuch lights, if they can & be made 

as fair and right as others, and yet laft longer. Bacon. 

By reducing intereft to four per cent, there was a confider- 
2 lh\e faving to the nation ; but this year they give fix. Addifon 

2. Exception in favour. 

Contend not with thofe that are too ftrong for us, but Hill 
with a faving to honefty; for integrity muft be fupported 
againft all violence. _ L'Efirange. 

Savingly, adv. [from faving.] With parcimony. 
SaVingness. n.f [from faving.] 

1. Parcimony ; frugality. 

2. Tendency to promote eternal falvation. 

Sa'viour. n.f [ fauveur, Latin.] Redeemer; he that has 
faved mankind from eternal death. 

So judg’d he man, both judge and Saviour fent. 

However confonant to reafon his precepts appeared, 
thing could have tempted men to acknowledge him as their 
God and Saviour , but their being firmly perfuaded of the mi¬ 
racles he wrought. Addifon. 

To SaTnter. v. n. jailer a la fainte terre, from idle people who 
roved about the country, and afked charity under pretence of 
going a la fainte terre , to the holy land; or fans terre, as 
having no fettled home.] To wander about idly; to 
loiter; to linger. 

I he cormorant is (fill fauntering by the fea-fide, to fee if he 
can find any of his brafs caft up. L'Ejlrangi. 

Tell me, why faunt'ring thus from place to place 
I meet thee ? Dryden's Juvenal 

Though putting the mind upon an unufual ftrefs that may 
difeourage, ought to be avoided ; yet this muft not run it into 
a lazy fauntering about ordinary things. Locke. 

Yourfelf look after him, to cure his fauntering at his bufi- 
nefs. Loch. 

If men were weaned from their fauntering humour, wherein 
they let a good part of their lives run ufelefly away, they 
would acquire (kill in hundreds of things. L:ch. 

So the young ’fquire, when firft he comes 
From country fchool to Will’s or Tom’s, 

Without one notion of his own. 

He Jaunters wildly up and down. 

The brainlefs ftripling 

Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek; 

A faunt'ring tribe ! fuch born to wide eftates. 

With yea and no in fenates hold debates. 

Here Jaunt'ring ’prentices o’er Otway weep. 

Led by my hand, he faunter'd Europe round, 

And gather’d ev’ry vice. 

SaVory. n.f [favorce, French ; fatureia, Latin.] A plant. 

It is of the verticillate kind, with a labiated flower, whofe 
upper lip or creft is divided into two parts; but the lower lip 
or beard is divided into three parts, the middle part being cre- 
nated : thefe flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves 
in a loofe order, and not in whorles or fpikes, as are molt or 
this tribe of plants. Miller. 

Sa'voqr. n.f [ faveur, French.] 

I. A feent; odour. 

What Javour is better, if phyfick be true, 

For places infedfed, than wormwood and rue ? Tujl#* 

Benzo calls its fmell a tartarous and hellifh favour . Abbot. 

• ' J Turn 


Milton . 


no- 


Prior. 


Ticket 

Gay. 

Dunciad. 
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SAW 

Turn then my frefheft reputation to 
A favour that may ftrike the dulleft noftril ? Shakefpeare. 

I fmell fweet favours , and I feel loft things. Sbakefp. 

That Jew's ftink naturally, that is, that there is in their 
race an evil favour , is a received opinion we know not how 
to admit. „ Ormn’s Vulgar Errours. 

Truffles, which have an excellent oil, and a volatile laitot 
a grateful favour , are heating. Arbutlmot on Diet. 

i Tafte; power of affedfing the palate. 

" I tafte 

The favour of death from all things. Milton. 

A diredter influence from the fun gives fruit a better favour 
and a greater worth. South. 

ToSaAour. v.n. [ favourer, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To have any particular fmell or tafte. 

2. To betoken; to have an appearance or tafte of fomething. 

This ripping of anceftors is very pleafing, and favouretb of 
<rood conceit and fome reading. Spenfer on Ireland. 

D The duke’s anfwers to his appeachments are very diligently 
and civilly couched; and though his heart was big, yet they all 
Javour of an humble fpirit. JVotton. 

If’tw'ere a fecret that concern’d my life. 

This boldnefs might become thee; 

But fuch unneceiTary rudenefs favours 
Of fome defign. Denham's Sophy. 

I have rejedted every thing that favours of party. Addifon. 
To Sa'vour. v. a. 
j. To like. 

Wifdom and goodnefs to the vile feem vile; 

Filths favour but themfelves. Shakefpeare. 

2. To exhibit tafte of. 

Thou fivouref not the things that be of God. Gofpel. 
That favours only of rancour and pride. Milton. 

Sa'vourily. adv. [from favoury.] 

1. With gulf; with appetite. 

The Collation he fell to ver yfavourily. L'Ef range's Fables. 
This mufti is fome Englilh renegado, he talks,fo favourily 
of toaping. Dryd. Don SebaJlian, 

2. With a pleafing relifti. 

There’s a dearth of wit in this dull town. 

When filly plays fo favourily go down. Dryden. 

SA r voURiNESS. n.J'. [from Javowy.] 

1. Tafte pleafing and picquant. 

2 . Pleafing fmell. 

SaVoury. adj. [ favoureux, Fr. from favour .] 
j. Pleafing to the fmell. 

1 he pleafant favoury finell 
So quicken’d appetite, that I 

Could not but tafte! Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

r I rom the boughs a favoury odour blown. 

Grateful to appetite ! more pleas’d my fenfe 
Phan fmell of fweeteft fennel, or the teats 

Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at ev’n. Milton . 

2. Picquant to the tafte. 

Savoury meat, fuch as my father loveth. Gen. 

The favoury pulp they chew. Milton. 

Savo'y. n.J. [braffca fubaudica, Latin.] A fort of col wort. 
Sa’usage. n.f [ faucijfe , French; falfum, Latin.] A roll or 
ball made commonly of pork or veal, and fometimes of beef 
minced very fmall, with fait and fpice; fometimes it is fluffed 
into the guts of fowls, and fometimes only rolled in flower. 
Saw. The preterite of fee. 

I never Jaw ’till now 

Sight more deteftable. Mlltn* 

SAW n.f [ fawe, Danifh ; r a 5^ or r r 5e, Saxon; fie, Fr.J * 
i. A dentated inftrument, by the attrition of which wood or 
metal is cut. 

The teeth are filed to an angle, pointing towards the end of 
the faw, and not towards the handle of the faw, or ftraight 
etween the handle and end; becaufe the faw is defio-ned^o 
only m its progrefs forwards, a man having in that more 
length than he can have in drawing back his Jaw , and there- 
ore when he draws it back, he bears it lightly off the unfawn 
ff, which enables him the longer to continue his feveral 
progreffions of the/™ AW, Mech. TJer. 

in IfZf. 15 3 1Sather - m ° Uth ’ d fi(h > a " d ^f T teeth 

Thcny^iwere tooth’d, and founding axes ''IZifnlfi 

His W are toothkfs, and his hatchets lead. PcPe 

C Con Ik Dut i A fa >’ in S’ Sentence; a promb 
Good king that muft approve the common favf 

Thou out of heaven’s benediction com’ft 
I o the warm fun f o/ , /• , T _. 

From the table of my memory ' ^ 5 Kmg Uar ' 

11 wipe away all fivs of books. ShakA TT i * 

h H ‘ s Y ea P°" s ’ Myfaws of facred writ; 5 ^ * 

His itudy m his tilt-yard. ci l r tt 

Stria age and four feverity, ‘ J ' H<m > VL 

With their gra vejaws in (lumber lie. n/T'h 

oSaw. part, jawed and Jawn. [feier, French • from tl Ml ton \ 
To cu t timber of Qther matt Ji ith ’ a( .jy h ’ from the noun.] 

They were ftoned, they were/™* afunder. Heb. xi. 37 . 


SAY 

A carpenter, after he hath fawn down a tree, and wroughS 
it handfomely, fets it in a wall. JVijd. xiii. 11. 

It is an incalefcency, from a fwift motion, fuch as that of 
running, threfhing, or fawing. Ray on the Creation* 

If I cut my finger, I lhall as certainly feel pain as if my foul 
was co-extended with the limb, and had a piece of it fawn 
through. Collier. 

Mafter-workmen, when they direCf any of their underlings 
to faw a piece of fluff, have feveral phrafes for the Jawing of 
it: they feldom fay, faw the piece of fluff ; but, draw the faw 
through it; give the piece of Ruff a kerf. Moxoii. 

It is the carpenters work to hew the timber, fazv it out, and 
frame it. Adortimer. 

Sa'wdust. n.f. [faw and dujl.] Duff: made by the attrition 
of the faw. 

If the membrane be fouled by the fawduft of the bone, 
wipe it off with a fponge. JVifemaris Surgery. 

Rotten fawdufl, mixed with earth, enriches it very much. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 
Sa'wfish. n.f. [ faw and fifh.] A fort of fifli. A’vfwi 

Sa'wpit. n.f. [fenv and pit.] Pit over which timber is laid 
to be fawn by two men. 

Let them from forth a fawpit rufh at once 

With fome diffufed fong. Sbakefp. Merry IVives of iFincf 

They colour it by laying it in a fawpit that hath oak faw¬ 
duft therein. Mortimer's Husbandry* 

Saw-wort. n.f. [ferratula, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a flofculous flower, confifting of feveral florets di¬ 
vided into many parts, refting on the embryo, and contained 
in a fcaly empalement, like the greater centaury, from which 
this differs in having fmaller heads, and from the knapweed in 
having the borders of the leaves cut into fmall fharp fegments, 
refembling the teeth of a faw. ATillcr. 

Saw- wrest, n. f [faw and wrefl.] A fort of tool. 

With the faw-wrcjl they fet the teeth of the faw; that is* 
they put one of the notches of the wreft between the firft two 
teeth on the blade of the faw, and then turn the handle hori¬ 
zontally a little about upon the notch towards the end of the 
faw; and that at once turns the firft tooth fomewhat towards 
you, and the fecond tooth from you. _ Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
Sa'wer. 1 n.f. [feieur, French; from faw.] One whofe trade 
Sa'wyer. J is to faw timber into boards or beams. 

The pit-faw is ufed by joiners, when what they have to' do 
may be as foon done at home as fend it to the Jawyers. Moxon* 
Ba'xifrage. n.J. [faxifrage, Fr. fctxifraga , Lat.J A plant. 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves placed orbicularly, 
which expand in form of a rofe, out of whofe mtiltifid flower- 
cup rifes the pointal, which commonly ends in two horns, and 
afterward turns, together with the flower-cup, into a roundifh 
fruit, which has likewife two horns and two cells, which are 
full of fmall feeds. Miller. 

Saxifrage , quaf faxum frangere, to break the ftone, is ap¬ 
plicable to any thing having this property ; but is a term moft 
commonly given to a plant, from an opinion of its medicinal 
virtues to this effedl. Quincy* 

Sa'xifrage Meadow, n.f [fdanum, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a rofe and umbellated flower, confifting of feveral 
leaves placed circularly, and refting upon the empalement, 
which afterward becomes a fruit compofed of two fhort chan¬ 
nelled feeds. 

Sa'xifragous. adj. [ faxum and frago, Latin.] Diftolvent of 
the ftone. 

Becaufe goat’s blood was found an excellent medicine for the 
ftone, it might be conceived to be able to break a diamond ; and 
fo it came to be ordered that the goats fhould be fed on fnxi- 
fagous herbs, and fuch as are conceived of power to break 

_ Brown's Vulgar Errours* 

A °Y A /' ?' a ’ P refer, faid. [yec^an, Saxon; feggen, Dutch.] 

1. I o fpeak; to utter in words; to tell. 

Say it out, Diggon, for whatever it hight; 

For nought but well mought him betieht, 

, He J. fo . me , ek - . Spenfer. 

in this Aumbry agitation what have you heard her fay? Sbak. 

Speak unto Solomon ; for he will not fay thee nay. i Kings. 

2. I o allege. * 

After all can he faid againft a thing, this will ftill be true* 
that many things poftibly are, which we know not of. Tiller J 

In vain fliall we attempt to juftify ourfelves, as the rich 
young man in the gofpel did, by appealing to the great duties 
of the law; unlefs we can fay fomewhat more, even that 
we have been liberal in our diftributions to the poor. Atterbury . 
3 * I 0 te ‘l in any manner. 

With flying fpeed, and feeming great pretence, 

To Say^T^ 1 ^ WkH letterS Which hi$ m ^ge fuid. F. 
i. 1 o fpeak ; to pronounce ; to utter, 
ft FrJfr rn ° re0V4r ’ 1 have fome what to fay unto thee ; and 

yay nothing to any man, but go thy wav. Mar. i. A, 

o the others hefaid, go ye after him." Ezck. ix. 5. 

r V r "“"cl-table and ftar-chamber hold, as Thucydides 

for iuft IhY vT" 8 ’ r f ° r honourab!e that which plea fed, and 
for juft that which profited. Clarendon. 

^ L The 
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S C A 

i he lion here has taken his right meafures, that is to fay, 
he has made a true judgment. L’Ef range. 

He has left his fucceffion as undetermined as if he had faid 
nothing about it. . . Loch. 

^ This ought to weigh with thofe whofe reading is defigned 
for much talk and little knowledge, and I have nothing to fay 

t0 it: - _ _ . Locke. 

Of fome propofitions it may be difficult to fay whether they 
affirm or deny; as when w e fay, Plato was no fool. IVatts. 
2. In poetry, fay is often ufed before a queftion; tell. 

Say firft what caufe 

Mov’d our grand parents to fall off? Milton . 

Say, Stella, feel you no content. 

Reflecting on a life well-fpent. Swift, 

Say. n. f [from the verb.] 

1. A fpeech ; what one has to fay. 

He no fooner faid out his fay , but up rifes a cunning 

Pna P- U Ef range. 

2. [For affay.] Sample. 

Since thy outfide looks fo fair and warlike, 

And that thy tongue fome fay of breeding breathes, 

By rule of knighthood I difdain. Shakefpeare, 

So good a fay invites the eye, 

A little downward to efpy 

The lively clufters of her breads. Sidney . 

3. Trial by a (ample. 

I his gentleman having brought that earth to the publick 
fay mafters, and upon their being unable to bring it to fufion, 
or make it fly away, he had procured a little of it, and with 
a peculiar flux feparated a third part of pure gold. Boyle, 

4. [CtfzV, French.] Sjilk. Obfolete. 

5. A kind of woollen fluff. 

3 a ying. n.f. [from fay.] Expreffion; words; opinion fen- 
, tentioufly delivered. 

I thank thee, Brutus, 

That thou haft prov’d luUcWius’ faying true. Shakefpeare, 
Mofes fled at this faying , and was a ftranger in Median. Adds. 

/Many are the fayings of the wife, 

Extolling patience as the trueft fortitude. Milton. 

Others try to divert the troubles of other men by pretty and 
plaufible fayings , fuch as this, that if evils are long, they are 
but light. Tillctfons Sermons. 

We poetick folks, who muft reftrain 
Our meafur’d fayings in an equal chain, 

Have troubles utterly unknown to thofe, 

Who let their fancy loofe in rambling profe. Prior. 

The facred fundion can never be hurt by their fayings , if 
not firft reproached by our doings. Atterbury. 

SCAB, n.f [ycseb, Saxon; fabbia, Italian; fchabbe, Dutch ; 
fcabies, Latin.] 

1. An incruftation formed over a fore by dried matter. 

What’s the matter, you diffentious rogues, 

That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 

Make yourfelves fcabs? Shakefp. Coriohnus. 

That free from gouts thou may’ft preferve thy care. 

And clear from fcabs , produc’d by freezing air. Dryden. 

2. The itch or mange of horfes. 

3. A paltry fellow, fo named from the itch often incident to 
negligent poverty. 

I would thou did’ft itch from head to foot, and I had the 
fcratching of thee, I would make thee the loathfom’ll: fcab in 
Greece. Shak. Troths and Creffda. 

Well faid, wart, thou art a good fcab : there is a tefter for 
thee. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

One of the ufurers, a head man of the city, took it in 
dudgeon to be ranked, cheek by joul, with a fcab of a cur¬ 
rier. t LEjlrange. 

This vap’ring fcab muft needs devife 
To ape the thunder of the fkies. Swift. 

Sca'bbard. n.f. [ fchap , German, ‘Junius.] The (heath of a 
fword. 

Enter fortune’s gate, 

Nor in thy fcabbard fheath that famous blade, 

’Till fettled be thy kingdom and eftate. Fairfax. 

What eyes? how keen their glances ! you do well to keep 
’em veil’d: they are too Iharp to be trufted out o’ th’ Jcab - 
lard. Dryden’s Spanifh Eryar. 

Scabbed, adj, [from fcab.] 

1. Covered or difeafed with fcabs. 

The briar fruit makes thofe that eat them fobbed. Paeon. 

2. Paltry; forry. 

To you fuch fcabb’d harlh fruit is giv n, as raw 
Young foldiers at their exercifings gnaw. Dryden. 

Sca'bbedness. n.f. [from fobbed . ] The ftate of being 

fcabbed. . 

ScaYbiness. n.f. [ from fcabby.] T he quality of being 

fcabby. 

ScaTby. adj. [from fcab .] Difeafed with fcabs. 

Her writhled lkin, as rough as mapple rind. 

So fcabby was, that would have loath’d all womankind. F. 

A fcabby tetter on'their pelts will ftick, 

When the raw rain has pieic’d them to the quick. Dryden. 


S C A 

If the grazier fhould bring me one wether, fat and well 
fleeced, and expeef the fame price for a whole hundred, with 
out giving me fecurity to reftore my money for thofe that wer~ 
lean, (horn, or fcabby, I would be none of his cuftomer. Swift, 

Sca'bious. adj. [ fcabiofus , Latin.] Itchy; leprous. * * 

In the Spring fabious eruptions upon the fkin were epidemi 
cal, from the acidity of the blood. Arbuthnot on Ait 

Sca'bious .n.f. [fabteuf, Fr. fcabiofa, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath aflofculous flower, confifting of many unequal *fl 0 , 
rets, contained in a common empalement: fome of thefe- 
which occupy the middle, are cut into four or five fegrnents - 
the reft, which are placed at the edge, are bilabiated : each of 
thefe fits on the top of the embryo, which is crowned, and is 
contained in a proper empalement, which afterward becomes 
a capfule, either Ample or funnel-fhaped, pregnant with a feed 
crowned, which before was the embryo. "'Miller. 

SCA'BROUS. adj. [fcabreux , Fr. fcaber , Latin.] 

1. Rough; rugged; pointed on the furface. 

Urine, black and bloody, is occafioned by fomethirig (harp 
or fcabrous wounding the fmall blood-veffels: if the ftone is 
fmooth and well bedded, this may not happen. Arbuthnot. 

2. Harfh; unmufical. 

Lucretius is fcabrous and rough in thefe : he feeks them, as 
fome do Chaucerifms with us, which were better expunged. 

Ben. JohnJon’s Difcoveries . 

Sca'brousness. n.f. [from fcabrous. ] Roughnefs; rugged- 
nefs. 

Sca'bwort. n. f. A plant. Ainfworth. 

Scad. n.f. A kind of fifh. Probably the fame with /.bad. 

Of round filh there are fprat, barn, fmelts, and fad. Carew. 

SCA'FFOLD. n.f [efhafaut, French; fhavet , Dutch, from 
fchawen , to fhow] 

1. A temporary gallery or ftage raifed either for (hows or fpec- 
tators. 

Pardon 

The flat unraifed fpirit, that hath dar’d 

On this unworthy fcaffold to bring forth 

So great an object. Skakef Henry V. 

The throng 

On banks and fcajfolds under (ky might ftand. Milton. 

2 . The gallery raifed tor execution of great malefadlors. 

Fortune fmiling at her fortune therein, that a fcaffold of exe¬ 
cution fhould grow a fcaffold of coronation. Sidney. 

3. Frames of timber eredted on the fide of a building for the 
workmen. 

Thefe outward beauties are but the props and fcajfolds 

On which we built our love, which, now made perfeft, 

Stands without thofe fupports. Denham’s Sophy. 

Sylla added three hundred commons to the fenate; then 
abolifhed the office of tribune, as being only a fcaffold to 


tyranny, whereof he had no further ufe. 


Swift. 


To Sca'ffold. v. a. [from the noun.] To furnifli with frames 
* of timber. 

Sca'ffold age. n.f [from fcaffold.'] Gallery; hollow floor. 
A ftrutting player doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and found, 

’T wixt his ftretch’d footing and the fcaffoldage, Shakefp, 
Sca'ffolding. n.f. [hornfcaffold.] 

1. Temporary frames or ftages. 

What are riches, empire, power, 

But fteps by which we climb to rife and reach 
Our wifli; and, that obtain’d, down with the faffolding 
Of feeptres and of thrones. Congreve. 

Sicknefs, contributing-no lefs than old age to the fhaking 
, down this faffolding of the body, may difeover the inward 
ftrudlure. Po P‘ 

2. Building (lightly ereefted. 

Send forth your lab’ring thought; 

Let it return with empty notions fraught, 

Of airy columns every moment broke, 

Of circling whirlpools, and of fpheres of fmoke: 

Yet this folution but once more affords 
New change of terms and faffolding of words. Prior. 
Scala'de. \n.f [French; fealada, Spanifh, from feala, Latin? 
Scala'do. ) a ladder.] A florin given to a place by railing 


ladders againft the walls 


What can be more ftrange than that we fhould within two 
months have won one town of importance byfcalado, battere 
and aflaulted another, and overthrown great forces in t 


field ? 


Bacon. 


Thou raifedft thy voice to record the ftratagems, the ar u 
ous exploits, and the nodlurnal falade of needy heroes, 
terror of your peaceful citizens. Arbuthn. Hif.ef j- w * 
Sca'lary. adj. [from fala, Latin.] Proceeding by fteps 1' 
thofe of a ladder. , r 

He made at nearer diftances certain elevated places an p 
lary afeents, that they might better afeend or mount t e 
horfes. Brown's VulgarErnu^ 

To SCALD, v. a. [ fealdare , Italian; cahdus , Latin.J 
burn with hot liquor. 

1 am fcaided with my violent motion, , 

And fpleen of fpeed to fee you, Shak. 

2 •' 
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O majefty ! 

When thou do’ft pinch thy bearer, thou do’ft fit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 

That folds with fafety. Shakefp. Henry IV ■. 

Thou art a foul in blifs ; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do faid like molten lead. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Here the blue flames of folding brimftone fall. 

Involving fwiftly in one ruin all. Cowley . 

Scalding tears wore a channel where they fell. Dryden. 
That I grieve, ’tis true; 

But ’tis a grief of fury, not defpair ! 

And if a manly drop or two fall down. 

It fcalds along my cheeks, like the greenwood. 

That, fputt’ring in the flame, works outward into tears. 

Dryden s Cleomencs . 

It depends not on his will to perfuade himfelf, that what 
a&ually Jcalds him, feels cold. Locke. 

Has he any other wound about him, except the accidental 
<■ foldings of his wort ? Addfon. 

Warm cataplafms difeufs ; but folding hot may confirm the 
tumour : heat, in general, doth not refolve and attenuate the 
juices of a human body; for too great heat will produce con¬ 
cretions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The beft thing we can do is to faid him ; 

For which operation there’s nothing more proper 
Than the liquor he deals in, his own melted copper. Swift. 
2. A provincial phrafe in hufbandry. 

In Oxfordfhire the four land they fallow when the fun is 
pretty high, which they call a folding fallow. Mortimer. 
Scald, n. f. [from the verb.] Scurff on the head. 

Her head, altogether bald, 

Was overgrown with feurff and filthy fcald. Spenfr. 

Scald, adj. Paltry; forry. 

Saucy lidlors 

Will catch at us like ftrumpets, and faid rhymers 
Ballad us out o’ tune. Shakefpeare. 

Sca'ldhead. n.f [ Jkalladur , bald, Iflandick. Hickes.] A 
loathfome difeafe; a kind of local leprofy in which the head 
is covered with a continuous fcab. 

The ferum is corrupted by the infe&ion of the touch of 
a fait humour, to which the fcab, pox, and fcaldhead are re- 
ferable. pi 0yer% 

SCALE, n.f [ycale, Saxon; fchaeU Dutch ; JkaL Iflandick.] 

1. A balance; a veflel fufpended by a beam againft: another 
veffel. 

If thou tak’ft more 

Or lefs than juft a pound, if the fcale turn 
But in the eftimation of a hair, 

I hou dieft. Shak. Merchant of Venice . 

\ our vows to her and me, put in two fcales , 

Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. Shakefpeare. 
Here’s an equivocator, that could fwear, in both the fates, 
agamft either/v?/?; who committed treafon enough for God’s 
fake, yet could not equivocate to heaven. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Long time in even fcale 

The battle hung. Milton’s Farad. Lof , b. vi. 

1 he world’s fcales are even ; what the main 
In ”" e P' ac , e S« s > another quits again. Clmveland. 

i h zfales are turn’d, her kindnefs weighs no more 

1 n- Y y?. ws \ , wdler. 

In ruli anemblies let the crowd prevail; 

I weigh no merit by the common fcale^ 

The confcience is the teft. Dryden 

If we conf.der the dignity of an intelligent being, and pui 

that m the fades againft brute inanimate matter, we may af- 

. » w ‘thout overvaluing human nature, that the foul of one 

virtues and religious man is of greater worth and excellency 

Af the f ] in and h *s planets. Bentley’s Sermons . 

2. x he fign Libra in the Zodiack. 

Juno pours out the urn, and Vulcan claims 
. ‘ hc M'. « the juft produa of his flames. Creech 

3 ’ I ' re ' lCh; ti Uanw ' Latm -J The fmall fliells or crufts 

which lying one over another make the coats of fiihes 
Me puts him on a coat of mail, 

Which was made of a fifh’s fcale. D mi ™ 

Standing aloof, with lead they bruife the fcales, ) ’ 

A nd tear the fle(h of the incenfed whales. 7 tValler 

f ak» n A f T °/ , a thin lamina. 

When thetakh h .h* f Z ° f , 1 ™"’ and with a wet father, 

ss sirtrsz Sr* *; 

painter’s ftone. J Y 1 S nnd u P on y our 

taS re^rttion b ° ne " ^ ° U ‘ ° f 3 W0U " d > ^- 

5 - [Scale, a ladder Latin,] Ladder; means of afcerft''' 
i Love refines 

In rcafon'^and ^ r e3rt en,ar S es 5 hath his feat 
P„ a u ? ,s J u dicious; is the fcale 

On 'the b«dings V of y thef 6 th ° U ^ MilUn - 

id mgs of thefe mountains the marks of feveral 


S C A 


by which they ufed to 
Addifon on Italy . 


&ncieftt fcales of flairs may be feen, 
afeend them. 

6. The a<ft of ftorming by ladders. 

Others to a city ftrong 

Lay fiege, encamp’d ; by batt’ry, fcale , and mine 
Afiaulting. - Alilt Parad.LoJl . 

J. Regular gradation ; a regular feries rifling like a ladder. 

Well haft thou the fcale of nature fltt, 

From centre to circumference ; whereon 
In contemplation of created things, 

By fteps we may afeend to God. Milt. Par. Lof. 

The fcale of the creatures is a matter of high [pecula¬ 
tion. y (drew. 

The higher nature ftill advances, and preferves his fuperio- 
rity in the fcale of being. Addifon. 

All the integral parts of nature have a beautiful analogy to 
one another, and to their mighty original, whofe images are 
more or lefs expreffive, according to their feveral gradations 
in the fcale of beings. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

We believe an inviflible world;, and a fcale of fpiritual beings 
all nobler than ourfelves. Bentley s Sermons. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends. 

The fcale of fenfual mental pow’rs afeends. Pope. 

In contemplation’s fcale I’ll floar. 

And be enraptur’d more and more; 

Whilft thus new matter of flurprife 

In each gradation fhall arife. Macbean. 

8. A figure fqb,divided by lines like the fteps of a ladder, which 
is ufed to meafure proportions between pictures and the thing 
reprefen ted. 

The map of London was fet out in the year 1658 by Mr. 
Newcourt, drawn by a fcale of yards. Graunt. 

9. The feries of harmonick or mufical proportions. 

The bent of his thoughts and reafonings run up and down 
this fcale , that no people can be happy but under good govern¬ 
ments. Temple. 

10. Anything marked at equal diftances. 

They take the flow o’ th’ Nile 
By certain fcale i’ th’ pyramid : they know 
By th’ height, the lownefs, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foizon follow. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

To Scale, v. a. [fealare , Italian.] 


2. 


Milton. 
IVPier. 


Dryden. 


To climb as by ladders. 

Often have I Jcai’d the craggy oak. 

All to diflodge the raven of her neft : 

How have I wearied, with many a ftroke. 

The (lately walnut-tree, the while the reft 
Under the tree feil all for nuts at ftrife 1 Spenfer. 

Upon the ceafing of the great artillery they affailed the 
breach, and others with their lcaling ladders fated the walls. 

Knolles’s Hijipry of the Turks. 
^ The way fleems difficult, and deep, to fcale 
With upright wing againft a higher foe. 

Heav’n with thefe engines had been/WV, 

When mountains heap d on mountains fail’d. 

When the bold Typhaeus fc-ald the fky. 

And forc’d great Jove from his own heav’n to fly, 

The leffer gods all fuffer’d. 

To meafure or compare; to weigh. 

You have found. 

Scaling his prefent bearing with his paft, 

Th3t he’s your fixed enemy. shak. Cniolanus. 

3. xErom fcale of a fifh.] To take off a thin lamina. 

Raphael was Cent to fcale away the whitenefs of Tobit’s 

a Cf 7 ^ S * rr Tob. iii. 17. 

4 * I o pare off a furface. ' 

If ali the mountains wer efialed, and the earth made even, 
the waters would not overflow its fmooth furface. Burnet. 

° -ru L f' u’ n ‘ *"° ? eei in thin P ar t‘cles. 

10 c tiat caft their (bell are the lobfter and crab : the old 

ikms are found, but the old (hells never; fo as it is like they 

Sci'VB T rr Umble /’f' ay b >' de S r « es - Bacon. 

fifties " ° ^ rom foie.] Squamous; having fcales iike 

a , m y Egypt was fubmerg’d, and made 

SCAFHmT r / C fJ fnakeS * Shake fP' Ant and Oleopat. 

SCALE HE. n.f [French; fealenum, Latin.] In geometry 

a nangie that has its three (ides unequal to each other Bailev 

Sca liness. n f [from /4 ] The ftate of being fcalvt ^ 

call, n.f [Jkalladur^ bald, Iflandick. See Scaldhead 1 
Leprofy; morbid baldnefs. head.J 

It is a dry fall, a leprofy upon the head. L ev x ;;: 7n 
ofloniom ”' f ’ ***““» ffitshmia, Latin.] A kind 

^dnatedTeY j A ^ with a holI °W 

So th’ emperour Caligula, 

I hat triumph’d o’er the Bntifh flea, 

Engag d his legions in fierce buftles 

A !!i p , e [ lwincles ' prawns, and mufcles ; 

And led his troops with furious gallops. 

To charge whole regiments of /calicos. Hudihras. 

1 ’ha 
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S C A 

Tne fand 13 in Scilly gliflering, which may be occafioned 
from freeftone mingled with white fcallop {hells. Mortimer. 

To Scallop, v. a. To mark on the edge with fegments of 

• 1 OO 

circles. 

Scalp, n.f. [fchelpe, Dutch, a (hell; fcalpo, Italian.] 

I. The fcull; the cranium; the bone that inclofes the brain. 

High brandifhing his bright dew-burning blade. 

Upon his crefted fcalp fo fore did fmite, 

That to the fcull a yawning wound it made. Fatty Queen. 

O gentle Puck, take this transformed fcalp 
Fronroff the head of this Athenian fwain. 

That he awaking, when the others do. 

May all to Athens back again repair. Shakefpeare. 

White beards have arm’d their thin and hairlefs fcalps 
Again# thy majefty. Shakefp. Richard II. 

The hairy fcalps 

Are whirl’d aloof, while numerous trunks beftrow 
Th’ enfanguin’d field. Phillips. 

If the fraHure be not complicated with a wound of the 
fcalp, or the wound is too fmall to admit of the operation, 
the fraBure mu# be laid bare by taking away a large piece of 
the fcalp. Sharp’s Surgery. 

1. The integuments of the head. 

To Scalp, v. a. [from the noun.] To deprive the fcull of its 
integuments. 

We feldom inquire for a fraBure of the fcull by fcalping , 
but that the fcalp itfelf is contufed. Sharp. 

SCA'LPELi n.f [Fr. fcalpellum,U?T\n.] An inftrument ufed 
to fcrape a bone by chirurgeons. 

Sca'ly. adj. [from fcale .] Covered with fcales. 

The river horfe and fcaly crocodile. 

His awful fummons they fo foon obey; 

So hear the fcaly herd when Proteus blows, 

And fo to pafture follow through the fea. 

A fcaly fifh with a forked tail. 

To SCA'MBLE. v. n. [This word, which is fcarcely in ufe, 
has much exercifed the etymological fagacity of Meric Cafau- 
bon ; but, as is ufual, to no purpofe.] 

1. To be turbulent and rapacious; to fcramble; to get by ftrug- 
gling with others. 

Have frefh chaff in the bin, 

And fomewhat to fcamble for hog and for hen. buffer. 

Scambling , out-facing, fafhion-mong’ring boys, 

That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and flander. Shakefp. 

That felf bill is urg’d, and had again# us paft. 

But that the fcambling and unquiet time 
Did pufh it out of further queftion. Shakef Henry V. 
He was no fooner entered into the town but a fcambling 
foldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he thought was in a 
begging or a drunken fafhion. Wetton . 

2 . To fhift aukwardly. 

Some fcambling fhifts may be made without them. More. 

To Sca'mble. v. a. To mangle; to maul. 

My wood was cut in patches, and other parts of it fcambled 
and cut before it was at its growth. Mortimer. 

Sca'mbler. n.f [Scottifh.] A bold intruder upon one’s ge- 
nerofity or table. 

Scambling ly. adv. [from fcambling.] With turbulence-and 
noife ; with intrufive audacioufnefs. 

Scammoniate. adj. [from fcammony.] Made with fcam- 
mony. 

It may be excited by a local , fcamrnoniate, or other acrimo¬ 
nious medicines. Wijernan's Surgery. 

SCA'MMONY. n.f [Latin ; fcammonee^ French.] A con¬ 
creted refinous juice, light, tender, friable, of a greyifh-brown 
colour, and difagreeable odour. It flows upon incifion of the 
root of a kind of convolvulus, that grows in many parts of 
Afia. Trevoux. 

To Sca'mper. v.n. [ fchampen , Dutch; fcampare, Italian.] 
To fly with fpeed and trepidation. 

A fox feized upon the fawn, and fairly fcampered away with 
him. UEfirange. 

You will fuddenly take a refolution, in your cabinet of 
Highlanders, to (camper off - with your new crown. Addifon. 

Be quick, nay very quick, or he’ll approach. 

And as you’re fcamp’ring flop you in your coach, 

To Scan. v. a . [fcandre , French ; fcando , Latin.] 

j. To examine a verfe by counting the feet. 

Harry, whofe tuneful and well meafur’d fong 
Fir# taught our Englifh mufick how to Ipan 
Words with juft note and accent, not to fan 
With Midas’ ears, committing fhort and long. Milton. 
Theyy can their verfes upon their fingers, run after con¬ 
ceits and glaring thoughts. Walfh. 

2 . To examine nicely. 

So he goes to heav’n. 

And fo am I reveng’d: that would be fcann'd. Shakef Ham 
The reft the great architect 
Did wifely to conceal; and not divulge 
His fecrets to be farm'd by them, who ought 
Rather admire. Milton s Paradife Lofl , b. viu 
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King. 
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Every man has fome guilts, which he defires fliould not b 
rigoroufly fanned ; and therefore, by the rule of charity a J 

- juftice, ought not to do that which he would not fuffer 

Government of the Tonev. 
At the final reckoning, when all mens aBions fhalfbe 
fanned and judged, the great king fliall pafs his fentence, ac¬ 
cording to the good men have done, or negleBed to do. Ca! a ' 
Sir Roger expofing his palm, they crumpled it into all 
fhapes, and diligently fanned every wrinkle that could be 
made in it. Addifcti 

The aBions of men in high ftations are all confpicuous* 
and liable to be fanned and fifted. Atterbur * 

In full fruition of fuccefsful pow’r, 

One moment and one thought might let him fan 
The various turns of life, and fickle ftate of man. R r ' n 

SCA'NDAL. n.f [c-ndvbccXov ; fcandle, French.] 

1. Offence given by the faults of others. 

His luftful orgies he enlarg’d 
Even to the hill of fandal , by the grove 
Of Moloch homicide. Milton's Paradife Left, b.} t 

2. Reproachful afperfion; opprobrious cenfure; infamy. 

If black fandal , or foul-fac’d reproach. 

Attend the fequel of your impofition, 

Your meer enforcement fhall acquittance me 

From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shak, R. Ift 

My known virtue is from fandal free. 

And leaves no fhadow for your calumny. Dryd. Aurengz . 
In the cafe of fandal , we are to reflect how men ought to 
judge. Rogers's Sermons. 

To Sca'ndal. v. a. [from the noun.] To treat oppro- 
brioufly; to charge falfely with faults. 

You repin’d. 

Scandal'd the fuppliants; for the people call’d them 
Time-pleafers, flatterers. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 

And after fandal them. Shak. Julius Cafar. 

To Sca'ndalize. v. a. [<rxxv$x,\l£ t u ; fcandalifery French; 
from fandal.'] 

1. To offend by fome a£tion fuppofed criminal. 

I demand who they are whom we fcandalize by ufing harm- 
lefs things ? Among ourfelves, that agree in this ufe, no man 
will fay that one of us is offenfive and fcandalous unto an¬ 
other. Hooker 

It had the excufe of fome bafhfulnefs, and care not to fan* 
dalize others. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Whoever confiders the injuftice of fome minifters, inthofc 
intervals of parliament, will not be fandalized at the warmth 
and vivacity of thofe meetings. Clarendon . 

Many were fcandalized at the perfonal flander and refleftion 
flung out by fcandalizing libellers. Addifon* 

2. To reproach ; to difgrace; to defame. 

Thou do’ft appear to fcandalize 
The publick right, and common caufe of kings. Darnel. 

Sca'ndalous. adj. [fcandaleux y French; fro m fcandal.] 

1. Giving publick offence. 

Nothing fcandalous or offenfive unto any, efpecially unto 
the church of God : all things in order, and with feemli- 
nefs. Hooker. 

Something favouring 

Of tyranny, which will ignoble make you, t 

Yea, fcandalous to the world. Shakefp. Winter sTalt. 

2. Opprobrious; difgraceful. 

3. Shameful; openly vile. 

You know the fcandalous meannefs of that proceeding, 

which was ufed. ^ 6 P e ' 

Scandalously, adv. [from fcandalous.] 

1. Cenforioufly ; opprobrioufly. 

Shun their fault, who , fcandaloufy nice. 

Will needs miftake an author into vice. P°P e ‘ 

2 . Shamefully; ill to a degree that gives publick offence. 

His difeourfe at table was fandaloufty unbecoming the dig¬ 
nity of his ftation; noife, brutality, and obfeenenefs. Swift. 

Sca'ndalousness. n.f [from fcandalous.] The quality 0 

giving publick offence. # . 

ScaNsion. n.f [fanfio y Latin.] The a£l or practice of can 

ning a verfe. n 

To SCANT, v. a. [ 5 eycnenan, Saxon, to break; faantr y ui- 

nifh, to fpare.] To limit; to ftraiten. 

You think 

I will vour ferious and great bufinefs fcant , . 

For fhe is with me. Shakefpeares Otoe • 

They need rather to be f anted in their nourifhment t a 
replenifhed, to have them fweet. Bacon s Nat. Hj or ) 

We might do well to think with ourfelves, what time 
ftay we would demand, and he bade us not to J cant ^ cQnt 

° Looking on things through the wrong end of the peripet' 
tive, which fonts their dimenfions, we negie<# ^ ^ 
them. 

Starve 
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Starve them, 

For fear the ranknefs of the fwelling womb 

Should fcant the paffage and confine the room. Dryden. 

I am font ed in the pleafure of dwelling on your a&ions. 

Dryden's Fables , Dedication. 

Scant; ad ]. [from the verb.] 

1. Wary; not liberal; parcimonious. 

From this time. 

Be fomewhat fcanter of your maiden prefence. Shakefp. 

2. Not plentiful; fcarce; lefs than what is proper or competent. 

White is a penurious colour, and where moifture is fcant: 
fo blue violets, and other flowers, if they be ftarved, turn pale 
and white. Bacon's Natural Flifory. 

A Angle violet tranfplant: 

The ftrength, the colour, and the fize, 

All which before was poor and Jcant y 
Redoubles Bill and multiplies. Donne. 

To find out that, 

In fuch a fcant allowance of Bar-light, 

Would over-talk the beft land-pilot’s art. Milton ; 

Scant, adv. [from the adjedive.] Scarcely; hardly. 

The people, befide their travail, charge, and Jong attend¬ 
ance, received of the bankers fcant twenty {hillings for 
thirty. , Camden s Remains. 

We fcant read in any writer, that there have been feen any 
people upon the fouth coaft. Abbot's Dcfcript. of the World. 

A wild pamphlet, befides other malignities, would fcant al¬ 
low him to be a gentleman. Wotton. 

O’er yonder hill does fcant the dawn appear. Gay. 

Sca'ntily. adv. [from fcanty.] 

1. Sparingly; niggardly. 

He fpoke 

Scantily cf me, when perforce he could not 

But pay me terms of honour. Shakefp. Ant. and Chop. 

2 . Narrowly; not plentifully. 

Scantiness, n.J. [from fcanty.] 

1. Narrownefs; want of fpace; want of compafs. 

Virgil has fometimes two of them in a line ; but the fcanti- 
nefs of our heroick verfe is not capable of receiving more than 
on e. Dryden. 

2. Want of amplitude or greatnefs. 

Alexander was much troubled at the fcantinefs of nature 
itfelf, that there were no more worlds for him to difturb. South. 
Scantlet. n.f. [corrupted, as it feems, from fcantling.] A 
fmall pattern ; a fmall quantity ; a little piece. 

V/hile the world was but thin, the ages of mankind were 
longer; and as the world grew fuller, fo their lives were fuc- 
ceflively reduced to a fhorter fcantlet y ’till they came to that 
time of life which they now have. Hale. 

Scantling, n.f. [efehantiilon, French ; ciantellirto y Italian.] 

< I. A quantity cut for a particular purpofe. 

’ Fis hard to find out a woman that’s of a juft fcantling for 
her age, humour, and fortune, to make a wife of. 

L'Efrange* 

2. A certain proportion. 

The fuccefs, 

Although particular, fliall give a fcantling 

Of good or bad unto the general. Shak. Troil. and CrePTi 

3 . A fmall quantity. M 

Reduce delires to narrow fantlings and fmall proportions. 

a r e • 1 , . Taylor's Rule of living bo’y. 

A f anting of wit lay gafping for life, and groaning beneath 
a heap of rubbifh. / 

in this narrow fcantling of capacity, we enjoy but one plea¬ 
fure at once. J J f , 

ScaNtly. adv. [from fcant.] 

1. Scarcely ; hardly. 

England, in tile opinion of the popes, was preferred, be- 

caufe ,t contained in the ecclefiaftical divifion two large pro- 

vmces, which had their leveral legati mti s whereas France 
Bad leant ly one. , D 

•> Nurr^wri, • n C amden s Remains. 

2. Narrowly; penunoufly ; without amplitude. 

My eager love, I'll give myfelf the lye; 

I he very hope is a full happinefs, 

Cr, 1 Ya J cam, y ““Cures what l ihall poffefs. Drvl!en 

SC L 2 T‘ n ’ f C fr0m J Narrownefs; meWs ;' 

favhwSLT ° f ! 3 < ’ erCe and of no ev!) dlfpofition, 

mg that he thought fcantnefs of eftate too great an evil. 

tief witTV the" C 7 pare f the , miferab,e of o^aTacf- 

, w/u&hLtryCS 0 ' ^ trUth t m °b 

Sca'ntv. adj. [The famevvith fcant ] Sc ^ 

' fident° Wi fma " ; Wamin S amplitude; fhort of quantityfuf- 

idea hiTfthalhtleloo^Tf ^ f ’ he wil1 ,hink the 

His d 1 too fcanty for pofitive infinity. Locke 

s for he liad 

Cons of Heth. ‘ and >' he ' bou 8 h ‘ a field .of the 

Locke. 


Pop 
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NoW f antier limits the proud arch confine, 

And fcarce are feen the proftrateNile and Rhine ; 

A fmall Euphrates through the piece is roll’d. 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold. 

Small; poor; not copious ; not ample. 

Their language being fcanty, and accommodated only to the 
few neceffaries of a needy Ample life, had no words in it to 
ftand for a thoufand. Locke. 

There remained few marks of the old tradition, fo they 
had narrow and fcanty conceptions of providence. JVoodward. 

They with luch J canty wages pay 
The bondage and the flavery of years. Swift. 

3. Sparing; niggardly; parcimonious. 

In ilhiftrating a point of difficulty, be not too fcanty of 
words, but rather become copious in your language. Watts . 

To Scape, v.a. [contracted from efcape.] To efcape; to 
avoid ; to fhun ; not to incur ; to fly. 

What, have I fcaped love-letters in the holyday time of my 
beauty, and am I now a fubjeCt for them ? Shakefpeare. 

I doubt not but to die a fair death, if I fcape hanging. Shake 
What can fcape the eye 

Of God all-feeing? Milton. 

To Scape, v. n. To get away from hurt or danger. 

Could they not fall unpity’d on the plain. 

But flain revive, and, taken, fcape again. Dryden* 

Scape, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Efcape; flight from hurt or danger; the a<ft of declining or 
running from dartger; accident of fafety. 

I fpoke of moft difaftrous chances. 

Of hair-bread ih [capes in th’ imminent deadly breach. Shake 

2; Means of efcape; evafion. 

Flaving purpos’d falfhood, you 
Can have no way but falfhood to be true ! 

Vain lunatick, again# thefe Jcapes I could 
Difpute, and conquer, if I would. 

3. Negligent freak. 

No natural exhalation in the fky. 

No fcape of nature, no diftemper’d day. 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral caufe, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns. 

4. Loofe a<ft of vice or lewdnefs. 

A bearne ! a very pretty bearne ! fure fome fcape : though I 
am not bookifh, yet I can read waiting-gentlewoman in the 
fcape. Shakefp. Winter's Tale* 

Thou lurk’dft 

In valley or green meadow, to way-lay 
Some beauty rare, Califto, Clymene: 

Too long thou laid’# th y [capes on names ador’d, Milton. 

SC A' PUL A. n. f. [Latin.] The fhoulder-blade. 

The heat went off from the parts, and fpread up higher to 
the breaft and fcapula. Wifeman. 

Sca'pular. \ a dj- [fcapulaire,Yr. from fcapula , Lat.] Re- 

Sca'pulary. 5 lating or belonging to the fhoulders. 

I he humours di/perfed through the branches of the axil¬ 
lary artery to th efcapulary branches. Wifeman of Ulcers. 

1 he vifeera were counterpoifed with the weight of the fca- 

P u JC r P art - Derham. 

SCAR. n.f. [from e/char, efcare , French; £o-^«ca.] A mark 
made by a hurt or fire; a cicatrix. 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some fear of it. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The foft delicious air. 

To heal th efears of thefe corrofive fires. 

Shall breathe her balm. Milton' 

It may be ftruck out of the omnifciency of God, and leave 
rro fear nor blemifh behind. Adore 

l his earth had the beauty of youth and blooming nature, 

and not a wrinkle, fear, or fra&ure on all its body. Burnet. 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs ftypticks are often infio-- 
nihcant; and if they could operate upon the affe&ed part, fo 
tar as to make a fear, when that fell off, the difeafe would re- 

,-p tU Q rn ' Ar but knot on Diet. 

1 o be ar. <y. a . [from the noun.] To mark as with a fore or 
wound. 

V et I’ll not fhed her blood, 

Nor fear that whiter fkin of her’s than fnoW; 

And fmooth as monumental alabafter. Shakefp. Othello 

Scarab, n.f [J car abee , Fr. fcarakaus , Latin.] A beetle- 
an in feel with fheathed wings. * 

A fmall fcarab is bred in the very tips of elm-leaves : thefe 
leaves may be obferved to be dry and dead, as alfo tumid, i„ 
which heth a dirty, whitiih, rough maggot, from which pro- 
ceeds a beetle. Derhem's Phyfico-TbecU 

S drefs'. M0UCH ' *■ ^ f ‘Mmmcbc, Fr.] A buffoon in motfy 


It makes tile folemmties of juftice pageantry, and tile bench 
q C “ pt .’PP ets ’ or p“rom*uches in fcarlet. Collier 

cau% S vou tdThim°fr re - y ° U h!s hemp for lefs flIver ’ be - 

cau.e jou tell hun fcver is fiercer now in England, and there- 

fore 
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S C A 

fore men one fifth in value, than a tradefman of London will 

theref‘* y ^ *° ^ We ° f Man > becaufe mane V 

2 . Rare; not common. Locks. 

preferved”^ ^ ‘ S “ Pe f en * ius N 'S er on a medallion well 
Scarce. i Addifon . 

ScaRcf.ly. $ a< %v. [from the adjective.] 

1. Hardly; fcantly. 

A thing which we fo little hoped to fee, that even they 
Winch beheld it don e fcarcely believed their own fenfes. Hooker. 
When we our betters fee bearing our woes, 

A f.fX t lmk °“f , n ? lfenes our toes - Shall King Lear. 
„ i => e > whlch unavoidably is but one remove from death, 

d ’ rc<iuentl y fllould have nothing about it but what looks 
hke a decent preparation for it, fearce ever appears, of late 

days but in the high mode, the flaunting garb, and utmoft 
gaudery of youth. c 

v -A i • , ooutb. 

2. Wth U d"fficuC aVe CnemieS ’ n ° r ™ fCane haVe Dryd - 

He fcarcely knew him, driving to difown 
His blotted form, and blufhing to be known. Dryden. 
Slowly he fails, and fcarcely Hems the tides j 

The prefting water pours within her Tides. Dryden 

Scarceness. 1 r rr > r J 

ScaRcity. } n, J' [f^omfcarce .] 

1. umalnefs of quantity; not plenty; penury. 

Scarcity and want fhall ftiun you ; 

Ceres’ bleffing fo is on you. Sbakefpeare. 

Raphael writes thus concerning his Galatea: to paint a fair 
one, tis necefmry for me to fee many fair ones ; but, becaufe 
there is (o great a fcaraty of lovely women, I am conftrained 
to make ufe of one certain idea, which I have formed in my 

, Dryden's Dufrefnoy; 

Corn does not rife or fail by the differences of more or lefs 

p Cijty of money, but by the plenty and fcarcity that God 

lends. /" j 

T , . Locke, 

in this grave age, when comedies are few, 

We crave your patronage for one that’s new, 

And let th o J carcenefs recommend the fare. Addifon. 

1 hey drink very few liquors that have not lain in frefco, in- 
iomuch that a Jcarcity of fnow would raife a mutiny at 
Naples. • Addifon 

2. Rarenefs ; infrequency; not commonnefs. 

They that find fault with our ftore, fhould be leaft willing ’ 
to reprove our fcarcity of thankfgivings. Hooker. 

Since the value of an advantage is enhanced by its fcarcenefs , 
it is haid not to give a man leave to love that moft which is 

To sr APr.' Ce f ble ’ r r r . Collier on Pride. 

J o oLAki^. v. a. [ fcorare , Italian. Skinner.] To fright; to 

frighten ; to affright; to terrify ; to ffrike with fudden fear. 

They have feared away two of my beft Iheep, which, I 

fear, the wolf will fooner find than the mafter. Sbakefpeare. 

Poor Tom hath been feared out of his good wits. Sbakefp. 

My grained afn an hundred times hath broke. 

And fear'd the moon with fplinters. Shak. Coriolanus. 

The noife of thy crofs-bow 

Will fcare the herd, and fo my fhoot is loff. Sbakef H. VI. 
Scarecrows are fet up to keep birds from corn and fruit; and 
fome report that the head of a wolf, whole, dried, and hanged 
up in a dovehoufe, vc\\\ fcare away vermin. Bacon. 

The wing of the Irifh was fo grievoufly either galled or 
feared therewith, that being ffrangers, and in a manner neu¬ 
trals, they had neither good heart to go forward, npr good 
liking to ffand ffill, nor good affurance to run away. Hayward. 

, T he light 

Waves threaten now, as that was fear'd by fire. Waller; 

One great reafon why mens good purpofes fo often fail, is, 
that when they are devout, or Jcared , they then in the general 
refoh e to Jive religioufly. Calamy s Sermons. 

Let wanton wives bv death be fear'd ; 

But, to my comfort. I’m prepar’d. Prior. 

ScaRecrow. 7 i. f [ fcare and crow ] An image Or clapper fet 
up to fright birds : thence any vain terrour. 

Thereat the fcarccroiv waxed vvond’rous proud, 

Through fortune of his firff adventure fair. 

And with big thundering voice revil’d him loud. Fa. ghteen. 
No eye hath feen fuch jcarecrows: I’ll not march through 
Coventry with them, that’s flat. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

We muff not make a fcarecrow of the law, 

Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. 

And let it keep one Ihape, ’till cuftom make it 
Their pearch, and not their terrour. Shakefpeare. 

Many of thofe great guns, wanting powder and fhot, flood 
but as cyphers and Jcarecrows. Raleigb. 

A fcarecrow fet to frighten fools away. Dryden. 

.ScaRefire. n.f [fcare and fire.] A fright by fire; afire 
breaking out fo as to raife terrour. 

The drum and trumpet, by their feveral founds, ferve for 
many kind of advertifements; and bells ferve to proclaim a 
fcare fire, and in fome places water-breaches. Holder. 


S C A 

Any th!ng that ^ loofe 

The matrons flung their gloves, 

Ladies and maids their fcarfs and handkerchiefs, 

Upon him as he pafs’d. Sbakefp. CorioU,,, 

Will you wear the garland about your neck, or under 
arm, like a lieutenant’s/^/.? fcA” 

Iris there, with humid bow, Jr 

Waters th’ odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew 

T han her purfled fcarf can fhow. Milton 

Titian, in his triumph of Bacchus, having placed Ariadne 
on one of the borders of the pidure, gave her a fcarf of 2 
vermilion colour upon a blue drapery. Dryden 

The ready nymphs receive the crying child ; 

They fwath’d him with their fcarfs, ° Dryden- 

My learned correfpondent writes a word in defence of larpe 

fCa T; , a ,, „ 

rut on your hood and fcarf, and take your pleafure. Swift 

lo Scarf, v. a. [from the noun.] J ’ 

1. To throw loofely on. 

My fea-gown fcarft about me, in the dark 

„ -tAT 1 to fin , d them out - Sbakefp. Hamid. 

2. I o crels in any loofe vefture. 

Flow like a younker, or a prodigal, 

Th t fcarf eel bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d and embraced by the ftrumpet wind ! Sbakefpeare. 

Come, feeling night. 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Shak. Macbeth . 

ScaRfskin. n.f. I fcarf rand Jkin.] The cuticle; the epider¬ 
mis ; the outer fcaly integuments of the body. 

Th o fcarf skin, being uppermoft, is compofed of feveral lays 
of fmall feales, which lie thicker according as it is thicker in 
one part of the body than another: between thefe the excre¬ 
tory du&s of the miliary glands of the true fkin open. Cheyne. 

Scarification, n. f. [ fcarificatio , Lat. fcarification, French; 
from fcarify.] Incifion of the fkin with a lancet, or fuch like 
inftrument. It is moil pradtifed in cupping. Quincy. 

Hippocrates tells you, that, in applying of cups, tho. fcarifi¬ 
cation ought to be made with crooked inllruments. Arhuthnot. 

Scarifica’tor. n.f. [from fcarify.] One who fcarifies. 

ScaRifier. n.f. [from fcarify.] 

1. He who fcarifies. 

2. The inftrument with which fcarifications are made. 

T o SCAR IF Y. v. a. [ fcarifico , Lat. fear ifcr, Fr.] To let blood 
by incifions of the fkin, commonly after the application of 
cupping-glaffes. 

Waihing the falts out of the efehar, and fcarifying it, I 
dreffed it. Wifeman's Surgery; 

You quarter foul language upon me, without knowingwhe- 
ther 1 deferve to be cupped and fcarified at this rate. Spectator. 

SCARLET, n. f [ejcarlate , French ; fcarlato , Ital.] A colour 
deeply red, but not fhining; cloath dyed with a fcarlet colour. 

If we live thus tamely. 

To be thus jaded by a piece o i fcarlet, 

Farewel nobility. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

As a bull 

Amid’ the circus roars ; provok’d from far 
By fight of fcarlet and a fanguine war. Dryden. 

Would it not be infufferable for a learned profeffor, and 
that which his fcarlet would blufh at, to have his authority of 
forty years ftanding in an inftant overturned. Locke. 

ScaRlet. adj. [from the noun.] Of the colour of fcarlet; 
red deeply died. 

I conjure thee, 

By her high forehead and her fcarlet lip. Shak. Ro. and Jul. 

Thy ambition. 

Thou fcarlet fin, robb’d this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. Shak. Henry VIII. 

The Chinefe, who are of an ill complexion, being olivafter, 
paint their cheeks fcarlet. Bacon. 

The fcarlet honour of your peaceful gown. Dryden. 

ScaRletbean. n.f [ fcarlet and bean.] A plant. 

Tire fcarlctbean has a red hufk, and is not the beft to eat in 
the {hell, as kidneybeans; but is reputed the beft to be eaten 
in Winter, when dry and boiled. Mortimer s Husbandry . 

ScaRletoak. n.f. The ilex. A fpeeies of oak. 

Sca'rmage. } y- j- For ftirnliflL Spenfcr.} 

OCA RMOGE. j 

Such cruel game my fcarmages difarms ; 

Another war, and other weapons I, 

Do love, when love does give his fweet alarms. Fa. ^ueen. 

Scarp, n.f [ efcarpe , French.] T he flope on that fide of & 
ditch which is next to a fortified place, and looks towards 
the fields. D f 

Scatch. n.f. [ efcache. French.] A kind of horfebit for 
bridles. ’ ^ . Bal* 

Sca'tches. n. f f ebaffes. French.] Stilts to put the feet in 10 
walk in dirty places Bfj- 

Scate. n.f [ fkidor , Swedifh ; fkid^ Iflandick.] A kind o 
wooden fhoe, with a fieel plate underneath, oh which t e> 
Aide over the ice. 
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To Scate. v. n. [from the noun.] To Aide on fcates. 
Scate. n.f [ fquatus , Latin. ] A fifli of the fpeeies of 

thornback. 

Sca'tebROUs. adj. [from fcatebres , Latin.] 

fprings. pyg ‘ ^ - 

To SCATH v. a. [ ycea^an, j-ca^an, Saxon; febaeden , Dut.j 
To wafte ; to damage; to deftroy. 

As when heaven’s fire 

Hath fcatb'd the foreft oaks, or mountain pines* 

With finged top their ftately growth, though bare* 

Stands on the blafted heath. Milton's Pafad. Lofi, b 
Scath. n.f [ ycea^S, Saxon.] Wafte; damage; mifehief; 
depopulation. Scath in Scotland denotes fpoil or damage : as, 
.he bears the fca'b and the fcorn. A proverb. 

She fuborned hath 

This crafty meffenger, with letters vain, 

To work new woe and unprovided fcath. Fairy ffiueen. 

The ear that budded fair is burnt and blafted. 

And all my hoped gain is turn’d to fcath. Spenfer. 

He bore a fpiteful mind againft king Edward, doing him 
all the f ath that he could, and annoying his territories. Spenfer. 
My proud one doth work the greater fcath , 

Through fweet allurement of her lovely hue. Spenfer. 
They placed them in Rhodes, where daily doing great fcath 
to the Turk, the great warrior Soliman, with a mighty army, 
fo overlaid them, that he won the ifland from them. Knolles. 
Still preferv’d from danger, harm, and fcath. 

By many a fea and many an unknown fliore. Fairfax. 
Sca'thful. adj. [from fcath.] Mifchievous; deftrudive. 

A bawbling veffel was he captain of. 

For fhallow draught, and bulk unprizable, 

With which fuch fcathful grapple did he make, 

That very envy, and the tongue of lofs, / 

Cried fame and honour on him. Sbakefp. Twelfth Night. 
To SCATTER, v. a. [ycatejian, Saxon ; fchatt eren , Dutch.] 

1. To throw loofely about; to fprinkle. 

Where cattle paftur'd late, now fcatter'd lies 
With carcafes and arms th’ enfanguin’d field. Milton. 

Teach the glad hours tofeatter , as they fly, 

Soft quiet, gentle love, and endlefs joy. Prior. 

Corruption, ftill 

Voracious, fwallow’d what the liberal hand 

Of bounty f otter'd o’er the favage year. Thomfon. 

2. Todiflipate; to difperfe. 

A king, that fitteth in the throne of judgment, fcattereth 
away all evil with his eyes. Prov. xx. 8. 

The Lord fhall caufe his glorious voice to be heard with 
Jcattering and tempeft and ftones. Jf xxx 30. 

Samuel came not to Gilgal, and the people were featured 
from Saul. , , cf ■■■ « 

Adam by this from the cold fudden damp 

Recovering, and his fcatter'd fp’rits return’d. Milton. 

3. To fpread thinly. 

Why fhould my mufe enlarge on Libyan fwains, 

Then* fcatter 'd cottages and ample plains. Dryden. 

1 o be a tter. V n.' To be diffipated ; to be difperfed. 

bound difiufeth itfelf in rounds ; but if that which would 

tef AKund’. be made t0 s ° iM ° a Cana1 ’ h sr er 
<-p>i - Bacon. 

J he fun 

, Shakes fro m h i 3 noon-day throne the featuring clouds. Thom. 

EcAT ™ GLV :,Y [from featuring.} Loofely; difperfedly. 

I he Spaniards have here and there featuring!,, u n on the 
fea-coafts, fet up fome towns. 4; ‘ Abbot 

Thofe drops of prettmefs, fcatteringly fprinkled amonoft the 

crea t were dei gned to defecate a nd exalt our conceptions! 
not to inveigle or detain our paffions. 

Sca TTERLtNC. n.f. featter. j A vagabond; one hat 
has no home or fettled habitation. ° ’ 

Such lofels'and fattirlmgs cannot eafily, by any ordinary 

ffi p r ’ b< : § otten > w hen challenged for anv fuch f a a Stenler 

the C w!ods n and Um ° hlm - a11 the / M " fr %r nnd outlawsoufof all 
the woods and mountains, in which they loner had lurked he 

marched forth into the Englifti pale 7 r 1 / , 

Scavenger, n. f. [from rcamn ^ n , Dia% 

Saxon ] A petty migrate r aVe ’ perbapS f ° fwee P> 
ftreets clean. P ' = ’ h fe P r °vmce is to keep the 

. Since it is made a labour of the mind .. e 
judgments, and move their ’ as , to In iorm mens 

of Scripture, to dec d e d dfa r "ff “ re,olvediffi ^ k P'aces 
fee how to be a bu dher ff cont roverfies, I cannot 

does at all qualify me „ foR^work. ” a " r fZhfs trade ’ 

Faftmg 5 nature’s feavenger. ° Uth 1 t Crmom : 

Ff , ^ Ck with equal grace, 

SCE'lTHF „'T\ f! m h d V Wa,P ° le ' S faCC ’ 

lain; a wicked wretth fc f ratm \ Latin - ] A L 
from the French byTtuim a W u!h d or. ,ntr ° dUCed 

ca '“ ‘ >y no arts the cries of a wounded con- 

Cheyne. 


I. 


2 . 


and be 

A deli 'on. 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Dryden; 


feience. 


S C E 

Sc e'nary. n.f. [from feene .] 

The appearances of place or things. 

He muft gain a relifh of the works of natute, 
converfant in the various feennr, of- a country life. 

The reprefentation of the place in which an a<flion is per¬ 
formed. 

The progrefs of the found, and the fccnary of the border¬ 
ing regions, are imitated from ft,n. viS. on the founding the 
horn of Alecfto. Pope. 

3. The ifpofition and confecution of the feenes of a play. 

To make a more perfeeft model of a picture, is; in the 
language of poets, to draw up the feenary of a play. Dryden. 
SCENE, n. J. [ficena, Latin; crxtyiR; feene, French.] 

1. The ftage ; the theatre of dramatick poetry. 

Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 

A fylvan feene ; and as the ranks afeend 
Shade above fhade, a woody theatre 

Of ftatelieft vie v. Mi'ten. 

2. The general appearance of any adfion ; the whole contexture 
of objedfs; adifplay; a feries; a regular difpofition. 

Now prepare thee for anotheryoswi?. Milton. 

A mute /eerie of forrow, mixt with fear $ 

Still on the table lay the unfinifh’d cheer. 

A larger feene of aeftion is difplay’d, 

And, riling hence, a greater work is weigh’d. 

Ev’ry fev’ral place muft be 
A feene of triumph and revenge to me. 

When riling Spring adorns the mead, 

A charming fcine of nature is difplay'd. 

Eternity! thou pleafing, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untry’d beings, 

Through what n ow feene- and changes muft we pafs ! Addif. 
About eight miles diftance from Naples lies a very noble 
feene of antiquities: what they call Virgil’s tomb is the 
•hrft. Addifon on Italy,. 

Say, fhepherd, fay, are thefe refledlions true ? 

Or was it but the woman’s fear that drew C 

1 his cruel feene , unjuft to love and you. Prior, j 

3. Part of a play. 

It fhall be fo my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if 
The feene you play were mine. Shakefp Winter's Tale. 

Our author would excufe thefe youthfu \ feenes 
Begotten at his entrance. Granville. 

4. So much of an adf of a play as pafles between the fame per- 
fons in the fame place. 

If his charadlers were good, 

Th q feenes entire, and freed from noifeand blood. 

The adlion great, yet circumfcrib’d by time, 

T he words not forc’d, but Hiding into rhime, 

He thought, in hitting thefe, his bulinefs done. 

5. The place reprefented by the ftage. 

The king is fet from London, and the feene 
Is now transported to Southampton. ' Sbakefp. Hen. V. 
o. The hanging of the theatre adapted to the play. 

The alteration of feenes feeds and relieves the eye, before it 
be full of the fame object. Bacon 

Sce nick. adj. [jeewque, Fr. from feene.] Dramatick; theatrical. 

With fcenick virtue charm the rifing age. Anonym. 

ScenograRhica l. adj. [ <ncW and W(pw. ] Drawn in 
perfpective. * 

S Ta“ ICAlLY - adv ' [fr ° m f cen °S ra P hi “> 1 --] In per- 

If the workman be (killed in perfpe£live, more than one 
,R a ; e mav e re P { efented in our diagram fcenographically. Mort 
Scehooraphv. n.f and fieLgraphie, Fr. ' 

I he art of perfpeaive. ' 5 t - 

n 'f‘ 1:0 fmell, French.] 

1. 1 he power of fmelling; the fmell. 

A hunted hare treads back her mazes, croffes and con¬ 
founds her former track, and ufes all poffible methods to divert 

2 The nhVA f r II r aits's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. i lie object of fmell ; odour good or bad. 

Belman cried upon it at the meereft lofs, 

And twice to-day pick’d out the dull adfint. Shahftear 

lowappfe Ue * the - vreport ’ a Jcmt of the fmell of a tael* 

Good earth, newly turned up, hath a frefhnefs and .IfA 

JCCfll m ^ 

Good feerrts do purify the brain. 

Awake the fancy, and the wits refine. 

Partake 

The feafon, prime for fweeteft feents and airs. 

Exulting, ’till he finds their nobler lenfe 
heir difproportion’d fpeed does recompenfe • 

I hen curfes his confpiring feet, whofe /cent 
Eetrays that fafety which their fwiftnefs lent 
Chearful health, 

H.s duteous handmaid, through the air improv’d 
With lavtfli hand diffufes/«xA-ambrofial. ’ 

3- Chace followed by the fmell. 

,, ] ? alned the obfervations of innumerable 
veiled upon the fame Jam into Ethiopia. 
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1 o Scent, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fmell; to perceive by the nofe. 

So fcented the grim feature, anti upturn’d 
TIis noftrils wide into the murky air, 

Sagacious of his quarry from fo far. Milton's Par. Loft. 

2. T. o peifume ; or to imbue with odour good or bad. 

Balm, from a filver box diftill’d around. 

Shall all betiew the roots, and fcent the facred ground. Dr yd. 
He fpies 

His op’ning hounds, and now he hears their cries; 

A gen’rous pack, or to maintain the cbace, 

Or fnuff the vapour from the fcented grafs. AIddifon. 

Sce'ntless. adj. [from fcent.] Inodorous ; having no fmell. 

SCE'PTRE. n.f. [. fceptrum , Latin ; Jceptrc , Fr.] The enfign 
of royalty born in the hand. 

Nor fhall proud Lancafter ufurp my right. 

Nor hold the fceptre in his childifh fift. Shak. Henry VI. 
Thou fceptre s heir. 

That thus affecf’ft a fheephook. Shakcfpeare. 

How, beft of kings, do’ft thou a fceptre bear ! 

How, beft of poets, do’ft thou laurel wear! 

But two things rare the fates had in their ftore. 

And gave thee both, to fhew they could no more. B. Johnf 
The' fceptre bearers lent 

Their free -attendance. Chapman's Odyffey. 

I he parliament prefented thofe a<fts which were prepared 
by them to the royal fceptre , in which were fome laws retrain¬ 
ing the extravagant power of the nobility. Clarendon . 

Ehe court of Rome has, in other inftances, fo well attefted 
its good managery, that it is not credible crowns and fceptres 
are conferred gratis. Decay of Piety. 

Sce'ptred. adj. [from fceptre.'] Bearing a fceptre. 

The fceptred heralds call 

To council, in the city-gates. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

1 o Britain’s queen the fcepter'd fuppliant bends. 

To her his crowns and infant race commends. Ticket. 

SceTtick. n.f. See Skeptick. 

Schedule, n. J. [fchedula , Latin ; fchedulc , French.! 

1. A fmall fcroll. 

t he firft publifhed fchedules being brought to a grave knight, 
he read over an unfavory fentence or two, and delivered back 
the libel. Hooker. 

All ill, which all 

Prophets or poets fpake, and all which fhall 
B’ annex’d in jchedules unto this by me. 

Fall on that man. Donne. 

2. A little inventory. 

I will give out fchedules of my beauty: it fhall be invento¬ 
ried, and every particle and utenfii label’d to my will. Shak. 

Schematism, n. f. [] Combination of the 
afpedfs of heavenly bodies; particular form or difpofition of a 
thing. 

Every particle of matter, whatever form or fchematfn 
it puts on, muft in all conditions be equally extended, and 
therefore take up the fame room. Creech. 

ScheMatist. n.f [from fcheme.] A projector; one given to 
forming fchemes. 

SCHEME, n. J. [tr^r^oc .] 

1. A plan; a combination of various things into one view, de- 
fign, or purpofe ; a fyftem. 

Were our fenfes made much quicker, the appearance and 
outward fcheme of things would have quite another face to us, 
and be inconfiftent with our well being. Locke. 

We fhall never be able to give ourfelves a fatisfadlory ac¬ 
count of the divine condudl, without forming fuch a fcheme of 
things as fhall at once take in time and eternity. Atterbury. 

2. Aprojedl; a contrivance ; a defign. 

The haughty monarch was laying fchemes for fupprefting the 
ancient liberties, and removing the ancient boundaries of king¬ 
doms. Jitter bury's Sermons. 

He farms the well-concerted fcheme of mifehief ;. 

’Tis fix’d, ’tis done, and both are doom’d to death. Rowe. 
The ftoical fcheme of fupplying our wants by lopping of 
our defires, is like cutting off our feet when we want 
fhoes. Swift. 

3. A reprefentation of the afpedfs of the celeftial bodies; any 
lineal or mathematical diagram. 

It hath embroiled the endeavours of aftrology in the erec¬ 
tion of fchemes , arid the judgment of death and difeafes. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

It is a fche?ne and face of heaven, 

As th’ afpedb are difpos’d this evem Hudibras. 

Sche'mer. n.f [from fcheme.] A projector ; a contriver. 

Sche'sjs. n.f [vyjan.] An habitude; ftate of any thing 
with refpedt to other things. 

If that mind which has exifting in itfelf from all eternity 
all the fimple eftences of things, and confequently all their 
poflible fchefes or habitudes, fhould ever change, there would 
arife a new fchefts in the mind, which is contrary to the fup- 
pofition. # Norris. 

Sci'rrhus. n.f [feirrhe, French. This fhould be written_/wr- 
rbuS) not merely becaufe it comes from <n uftos, but becaufe c 
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in Englifh has before 4 and i the found of f. See Skeptic* 7 
An indurated gland. 1 

Any of thefe three may degenerate into a feirrhus, and th- 
fan bus into a cancer mjrnan of Tu,„oun 

Schi'rrhous. adj. [from fan-bus .] Having a gland , ndu ; 
rated. 

How they are to be treated when they are ftrumous, [ c i r ~ 
rhous , or cancerous, you may fee. y ~ 

Scirrho'sity. n.f. [from feirrhous] An induration of The 
glands. 

The difficulty of breathing, occafioned by feirrhfities of the 
glands, is not to be cured. Arbuthnot on Diet 

SCHISM, n.f [(T^iV^a; fchifme , Fr.] A feparation or divii 
fion in the church of God. 

Set bounds to our paffions by reafon, to our errours by 
truth, and to our fchifms by charity. King Charles 

Oppo fefchifms by unity, hypocrify by fober piety, and d/ 
bauchery by temperance. Spratt's Sermons. 

When a fchifm is once fpread, there grows at length a dif- 
pute which are the fchifmaticks : in the fenfe of the° law the 
fchifm lies on that fide which oppofes itfelf to the religion 0 f 
the ftate. 

Schisma'tical. adj. [ fchfmatique, Fr. from fchifmatick.] l m l 
plying fchifm ; pradlifing fchifm. 

By thefe tumults all fadlions, feditions, and fchimatical pro- 
pofals againft government, ecclefiaftical and civil, muft be 
backed. King Charles. 

Here bare anathema’s fall but like fo many bruta fulmina 
upon the obftinate and fchifmatical , who are like to think them- 
felves fhrewdly hurt by being cut off from that body which 
they chufe not to be of, and fo being punifhed into a quiet 
enjoyment of their beloved feparation. South's Sermons. 

Schisma'tically. adv. [horn fchifmatical] In a fchifmatical 
manner. 

Schi'smatick. n.f [from fchifm.] One who feparates from 
the true church. 

No known heretick nor fchifmatick fhould be fuffered to go 
into thofe countries. Bacon. 

Thus you behold the fchifmaticks bravado’s : 

Wild fpeaks in fquibs, and Calamy in granado’s. Butler. 

The fchifmaticks united in a folemn league and covenant to 
alter the whole fyftem of fpiritual government. Swift. 

To Schematize, v. a. [from fchifm.] To commit the crime 
of fchifm; to make a breach in the communion of the 
church. 

SCHO'LAR. n.f. [fcho^aris, Latin; ecolier , French.] 

1. One who learns of a mafter; a difciple. 

Many times that which deferveth approbation would hardly 
find favour, if they which propofe it were not to profefs them- 
felves / cholars , and followers of the ancients. Hooker. 

The fcholars .of the Stagyrite, 

Who for the old opinion fight, 

Would make their modern friends confefs 

The difference but from more to lefs. Prior. 

2. A man of letters. 

This fame fcholar 's fate, res cmgujla domi , hinders the pro¬ 
moting of learning. Wilkins's Math. Mafic. 

To watch occafions to correct others in their difeourfe, and 
not flip any opportunity of fhewing their talents, Jcholars are 
moft blamed for. Locke. 

3. A pedant; a man of books. 

To fpend too much time in ftudies, is floth ; to make judg¬ 
ment wholly by their rules, is the humour of a fcholar: they 
perfedl nature, and are perfe&ed by experience. Bacon. 

4. One who has a lettered education. 

My coufin William is become a good fcholar: he is at Ox¬ 
ford ftill, is he not ? Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Scholarship, n.f [from fcholar.] 

1. Learning; literature; knowledge. t 

It pitied my very heart to think that a man of my mafters 
underftanding, and great JcholarJhip , who had a book of his 
own in print, fhould talk fo outragioufly. Lope. 

2. Literary education. 

This place fhould be fchool and univeifity, not needing a 
remove to any other houfe of fcholarflnp. . Muton. 

3. Exhibition or maintenance for a fcholar. Ainfwort . 

Schola'stical. adj. [ Jcholafticu :, Latin.] Belonging to a 

fcholar or fchool. , 

Schola'stjcally. adv, [from fcholaflick.] According to 
niceties or method of the fchools. . 

No moralifts or cafuifts, that treat fcholaftically of juitice, 
but treat of gratitude, under that general head, as a part 0 
■ t< 6 South's Sermons. 

Schola'stick. adj. [from fchola , Latin; fcholajhque , French*] 

1. Pertaining to the fchool; pradfifed in fchools. 

I would render this intelligible to every rational man, ' 
ever little verfed in Jcholajlick learning. Digbyon y te 

Sciolaftick education, like a trade, does fo fix a ™ an t 
particular way, that he is not fit to judge of any t in S , 
lies out of that way. Bumfs Theory of the Bar- 

2. Befitting the fchool; fuitable to the fchool; pedantick; n 
lefly fubtle, 


samuel Johnson A Diction a 
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The favour of propofing there, in convenient fort, whatfb- 
everye can objedt, which thing I have known them to grant 
of fcholaflick courtefy unto ftrangers, never hath nor ever will 
be denied you. Hooker. 

Sir Francis Bacon was wont to fay, that thofe who left ufe- 
ful ftudies for ufelefs fcholaflick fpeculations, were like the 
Olympick gamefters, who abftained from neceffary labours j 
that they might be fit for fuch as were hot fo. Bacon. 

Both fides charge the other with idolatry, and that is a mat¬ 
ter of confcience, and not a fcholaflick nicety. Stillingfleet. 
Scholiast, n.f [ fcboHafte , French; fcholiajles , Latin.] A 
writer of explanatory notes. 

The title of this fatyr, irt fome ancient manuferipts, was 
the reproach of idlenefs ; though in others of the fcholiafts ’tis 
inferibed againft the luxury of the rich. Dryden. 

What Gellius or Stobaeus cook’d before. 

Or chew’d by blind o’d fcholiafts o’er and o’er. Dunciad. 
SCHO' LION. In. f. [Latin.] A note; an explanatory ob- 
SCHO'LIUM. ] fervation. 

Hereunto have I added a certain glofs or fcholion , for the 
expofition of old words, and harder phrafes, which manner 
of gloffing and commenting will feem ftrange in our lan¬ 
guage* , Spenjer. 

Some caff all their metaphyfical and moral learning into the 
method of mathematicians, and bring every thing relating to 
thofe abftradied or practical fciences under theorems, problems^ 
poftulates, Jcholiums, and corollaries. Watts. 

SchoLy. n.f. [fcholie^ Yr. fcholium, Latin.] An explanatory 
note. This word, with the verb following, is, I fancy, pe¬ 
culiar to the learned Hooker, 

lie therefore, which made us to live, hath alfo taught us to 
piay, to the end, that fpeaking unto the Father in the Son’s 
own prefeript form, without Jcholy or glofs of ours, we may 
be /f re ^ at we utter n °thing which God will deny. Hooker. 

That fcholy had need of a very favourable reader, and a 
tractable, that fhould think it plain conftruclion, when to be 
commanded in the word, and grounded upon the word, are 
^ made all'one. Elooker. 

ToSchoLy. v. n [from the noun.] To write expofitions. 

The preacher fhould want a text, whereupon to 

„ Hooker 

SCHOOL, n.f [fchola , Latin; ecole, French.] 

1. A houfe of difeipline and inftru&ion. 

Their age the fame, their inclinations too, 

• And bred together in one fchool they grew. Dryden. 

2. A place of literary education. 

. % end being private, I have not expreffed my conceptions 
m the language of the / chools. Dio by 

Wtiters on that fubjeft have turned it into a compofnion 
of hard words, trifles, and fubtilties, for the mere ufe of the 

- » a, ; t ’ b a t0 amufe men wit h empty founds. Watts. 

3. A ltate of inftrucftion. 

The calf breed to the rural trade. 

Set him betimes to Jcbool, and let him be 
nftruded there in rules of hufbandry. . Dryden 

4- Syftent of doarine as delivered by particular teachers. 

Nocrazd brain could ever yet propound, 

I ouching the foul, fo vain and fond a thought • 

But fome among thefe mailers have been found, 
nch in their Jchcols the fell-fame thing had taught. Davies. 

Le no man be !efs confident in his faith, concerning the 

of'anv rff 1gS G ° d d l fiS ? S m thefe d ‘ vine "Tories, by reafon 
Of anydrfterence ,n the fcveral /rWr of ChViftians’ concern- 
? the confequent bleffings thereof. 7^, / 

! '' h “ ch ' “ ,J f °™ «««%*; 

^uochool. v. a. [from the noun 1 

1- I o inftrua ; to train. 

. , ^“ na ^ er befought to be fo good 
As in her virtuous rules to fchool her knight. Fa. Queer, 

He s gentle, never fchuTd, and yet learned Kl 

2- To teach with fuperiority ; to tutor? ' Shake Jt eare - 

V ou fhall go with me; 

lave fome privat esf heeling for you both. Shatefbeare 

Hewlfo 7 T y0U n rdf! ^ ut your hufband, JP '' 

Its noble, wife, judicious. ** , . 

. School your child, MachctL 

md alk why God’s anointed he revil’d. . 

If this bejekohng, ’tis well for the confident • )den ‘ 

swZtAft fr r\r f 

meats at fe'hoob 7 ‘ anJ A boy that is in h| s rudi- 

T , . Schoolboys tears take up 
I he glaffes ot my fight. c/ , 

f f an itch ^t are ' 

Of fome gay fport abroad, yet dare not go. ^ 
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K fchooiboy brought his mother a book he had ftolen. V Eft J. 

Once he had heard a jchoolboy tell, 

How Semele of mortal race 

By thunder died. Swift . 

Schc/olday. n.f. [fchool and day.] Age in which youth is 
Cent to fchool. 

Is all forgot? 

All fchool days friendlhip, childhood; innocence? Shakefp. 
Scho'olfeIiLow. n.f. [ Jcbool <uv\ fetlw.] One bred at the 
lame fchool. 

Thy flatt’ring method on the youth purfue; 

Join’d with his jchoolfellows by two and two : 

Berfuade them firft to lead an empty wheel. 

In length of time produce the lab’ring yokea Dryden * 

The emulation of Jchoolfellows often puts life and induftry 
into young lads. Locke. 

Scho'olhouse. n.f. [fchool and houfe] Houfe of difeipline 
and inftrudtion. 

Fair Una ’gan Fidelia fair requeft. 

To have her knight unto her Jchoolhoufe plac’d. Spenfer . 

Scho'olman. n.f [jcbool and man.] 

i* One verfed in the niceties and fubtilties of academical difpu- 
tation. 

I he king, though no good fchcolman , converted one of 
them by difpute. Bacon. 

Unlearn’d, he knew no fchoolmaris fubtle art; 

No language, but the language of the heart. Pope* 

2k One (killed in the divinity of the fchool. 

If a man’s wit be not apt to diftinguifti or find differences, 
let him ftudy the fchoolmcn. Bacon. 

To fcboolmen I bequeath my doubtfulnefs, 

My ficknefs to phyficians. Donne, 

Men of nice palates could not relifh Ariftotle, as he was 
dreft up by the Jchoolmen. Baker. 

Let fubtle Jchoolmen teach thefe fiends to fight, 

More ffudious to divide than to unite. Pope. 

ocHOQLM aVeer. n.J. [jcbool and jnafter.] One who prefides 
and teaches in a fchool. 

^ I, xhy fchool mafter 9 have made thee more profit 
Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not fo careful. Shakefpeare. 
Adrian VI. was fometime fchool mafter to Charles V. Knolles, 

T he ..ncient fophifts and rhetoricians lived ’till they were 
an hundred years old; and fo likewife did ir^any" of the gram¬ 
marians and jchoolmafters , as Orbilius. ' Bacon. 

A father may fee his children taught, though he himfelf 
does not tur njcboolmafter. South's Sermons. 

Schoolmistress, n.f [fchool and miftrefs.] A woman who 
governs a fchool. 

Such precepts I have feleaed from the moft conftderable 
which we have received from nature, that exact jchochnijlrefs. 

r^ Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

My fchoolmiftrefs i like a vixen Turk, J J 

Maintains her lazy huftand. Gay's What d'ye Call it 

Schreight. n.f. A fiih. Lfwortb. 

n f [fetagraphu, French; n.uvyaa.'pU. This 
fhould be written with ai.] b 

Im ,[ ln ar u hlte ? J Ure 1 '] The P rofiIe or fc&ion of a building to 
fhew the mfide thereof. jf -, 

2 * rf I l a | l °TT , l The 3It ° f findin S hour of the day or. 
night by the fhadow of the fun, moon, or ftars. Bailey 

Sciatherical. )adj. [ fiaterique , Fr. Be- 

1 AT HE RICK. 5 longing to a fun-dial. Dial. This fhould 
be written fktatherical. ° Uld 

dia^ bv ITlhA* 9 IT 1C anti ^ uit ^ ftltitherical or fun- 

t y the fhadow a ^ lle or gnomon denoting the hours 
the day; an invention afenbed unto Anaxamines by Pliny. 

SCTA'TTPA r r r- ■ t- Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

SCIAT'ICkJ The'hip Tut. re " Ch5 l ^ UadUa Latin.J 

VV hlch of J°' u ' hi P s , has the moft profound feiatiea? Shaief. 

1 hou cold feiatiea , J 

Cripple our fenators, that their limbs may halt 

As lamely as their manners. Shakefp. Firnsn 

lefted wThTh' 3 ^’ UflnS CO ! ltmual ridin S> weri = generally mo- 
dt.d with the fcsanca K or hip gout. Brown's Full. Err. 

,,.'^ ack ‘ Wltil iaatui , martyr’d with theftone, 

V\ ill any mortal let himfelf alone > p , 

Y„ IC T “ dj Afflifling the hip. P ‘- 

n ^obftinate Jciatical pains, bliftenng and cauteries have 


been found effectual. 


Arbuthnot. 


Frendl S 

If we conceive God’s fight or fcience before th 

aflion of mine, o°r rather’his4L or febt' S' T ^ 
lays no neccffity on any thins? to con J. Y eternl 'y. 

my feeing the fun moveTath to do ToT Pafs> more than 

2. Certainty grounded on demonftration 0 V 1 "S° «■ Hamm. 

bo you arrive at truth, though not at eienee. Berlly. 

n g . 

• 3 . A rf 
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3. Art attained by precepts, or built on principles. 

Science perfe&s genius, and moderates that fury of the fancy 
which cannot contain itfelf within the bounds of reafon. DrycL 
4; Any art or fpecies of knowledge. 

No fcience doth make known the fir ft principles, whereon 
:t buildeth; but they are always taken as plain and manifeft 
in themfelves, or as proved and granted already, fome former 


knowledge having made them evident. 


Hooker. 


Whatfoever we may learn by them, we only attain accord¬ 
ing to the manner of natural fciences, which mere difcourfe of 
wit and reafon findeth out. Hooker. 

I prefent you with a man 
Cunning in mufick and the mathematicks, 

To inftrudl her fully in thofe fciences. Shakefpeare. 

The indifputable mathematicks, the only fcience heaven hath 
yet vouchfafed humanity, have but few votaries among the 
flaves of the Stagirite. Glanv. Scepf 

5. One of the feven liberal arts, grammar, rhetorick, logick, 
arithmetick, mufick, geometry, aftronomy. 

Good fenfe, which only is the gift of heav’n, 

And though no fcience , fairly worth the fev’n. Pope. 

Scie'ntial. adj. [from fcience. J Producing fcience. 

From the tree her ftep fhe turn’d ; 

But firft low reverence done, as to the pow’r 
That dwelt within; whole prefencc had infus’d 
Into the plant feieniial fap, deriv’d 

From nedtar, drink of gods. Milton's Pa^adif I of. 

Scientific a l. \ adj. [ fcientifque , Fr. feientia and facio , Lat.J 

Scienti'fick. ) Producing demonftrative knowledge; pro¬ 
ducing certainty. 

Natural philofophy proceeding from fettled principles, 
therein is expected a fatisfadtion from jcientifcal progreftions, 
and fuch as beget a fure or rational belief. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

'No where are there more quick, inventive, and penetrating 
capacities, fraught with all kind of Jcientifcal knowledge. How el. 

No 1 nan, who firft trafficks into a foreign country, has any 
feienfifek evidence that there is fuch a country, but by report, 
which can produce no more than amoral certainty; that is, a 
very high probability, and fuch as there can be no reafon to 
except againft. South's Sermons. 

The fyftems of natural philofophy that have obtained, are 
to be read more to know the hypothefes, than with hopes to 
gain there a comprehenfive, Jcientifcal, and fatisfadlory know¬ 
ledge of the works of nature. Locke. 

Scientifically, adv. [from feientif cal.] In fuch a manner 
as to produce knowledge. 

Sometimes it refts upon teftimony, becaufe it is eafier to 
believe than to be feientifcally inftrudfed. Locke. 

ScT-MiTAR. n.f. [See Ci meter.] A fhort fword with a 
convex edge. 

I’ll heat his blood with Greekifh wine to-night, 

Which with my feimitar I’ll cool to-morrow. Shakefpeare. 

Sci'ney Clfe. n.f. A fpecies of violet. Ainjworth. 

Scink. n.J. A caft calf. Ainfwtsrth. In Scotland and in Lon¬ 
don they call it fink. 

To SON ITLLATE. v. n. [Jcintillo, Latin.] To fparkle; 
to emit fparks. 

Scintili.a'tion. n.f [fcintillatio, Lat. from fcintillatc. J The 
adl of fparkling; fparks emitted. 

He faith the planets fcilntillation is not feen, becaufe of their 
propinquity. Glanv. Scepf. 

Thefe (cimillations are not the accenfion of the air upon the 
collifion of two hard bodies, but rather the inflammable ef¬ 
fluences difeharged from the bodies collided. Brown. 

Scio'lisT. n.f. [ Jciolus , Latin.] One who knows many things 
fuperficially. 

’Twas this vain idolizing of authors which gave birth to 
that filly vanity of impertinent citations : thefe ridiculous 

' fooleries fignify nothing to the more generous difeerners, but 
the pedantry of the affedted fciolifls. Glanv. Scepf. 

Thefe paftages, in that book, were enough to humble the 
prefumption of our modern Jcio'ifs , if their pride were^not as 
great as their ignorance. _ _ Temple. 

ScFolous. adj. [jcio.us, Latin.] Superficially or imperfectly 

knowing. . . 

I could with thefe fciolous zelotifts had more judgment joined 

with their zeal. _ / x Howel. 

Sctoiviachy. n f [ fchiamachie, Fr. <nwx and f^ocyrj.] Battle 
with a fhadow. 1 his fhould be written Jkiamachy. 

To avoid this fciomachy, or imaginary combat of woids, let 
me know, fir,- what you mean by the name of tyrant ? Cowley. 

Scion. » / [feion* French.] A fmall twig taken from one 
tree to be engrafted into another. 

Sweet maid, we marry 
A gentle/ 'cion to the wildeft ftock ; 

And make conceive a bark of bafer kind. 

By bud of nobler race. Shakefp. Winter s Ta.e. 

March is drawn in his left hand blofloms, and pons upon his 
arm Peacham. 

T he felons are beft of an old tree. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

' $CIRE FACIAS. ' n. f. [Latin.] A writ judicial, inlaw, molt 
commonly to call a man to fhew caufe unto the court, whence 


it is fent, why execution of a judgment palled fhould not bd 
made. This writ is not granted before a year and a d av \ 
palled, after the judgment given. ^ Cow e i 

ScFssible. adj. [from f:/D, Latin.] Capable of beino- di¬ 
vided fmoothly by a fharp edge. 

The differences of impreflible and not iynpreffible, [ciffble 
and not JciffiUe, and many other pafiions of matter, are ple¬ 
beian notions. Bacon 

Sci'ssile. adj. [Jciffile, Fr. Jciff.Us, Latin.] Capable of being 

cut or divided fmoothly by a lharp edge. ° 

Animal fat is a fort of amphibious fubftance, fcijffile like a 
folid, and refolveable by heat. Arbuthn r t 

Sci'ssion. n.f. [Jcijfon, French; fciffio , Latin.] The act of 


cutting. 


Nerves may be wounded by fcifjion or pundture: the former 
way they are ufually cut through, and wholly ceafe from ac¬ 
tion* _ . It if email's Surgery. 

ScFssqr. n.f. [This word is varioufly written, as it is fupl 
poled to be derived by different writers ; of whom fome write 
cijors , from each, or incido ; others Jciffirs, from land, ; and 
fome cijar , chars , or feiffars, cij'eaux, Fr.] A fmall pair of 
Iheers, or blades moveable on a pivot, and intercepting the 
thing to be cut. 

His beard they have ffng’d off" with brands of fire; 

And ever, as it blaz’d, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair: 

My mafter preaches patience to him, and the while 
His man with jciffars nicks him for a fool. Shakefpeart. 

Wanting the Jciffars , with thefe hands I’ll tear, 

If that obftrudt my flight, this load of hair. Pr'w. 

When the lawyers and tradefmen brought extravagant bills, 
fir Roger wore a pair of feiffars in his pocket, with which he 
would fnip a quarter of a yard off nicely. Arbuihw . 

Sci'ssure. n.J'. [ j'cijfum , Latin] A crack; a rent; a fif- 
tare. 

The breach feems like the pffures and ruptures of an earth¬ 
quake, and threatens to fwallow all that attempt to clofe it, 
and relerves its cure only for omnipotence. Decay of Piet]. 

SCLEROTICK. adj. [ flerotique, Fr. <rxA?ia(S>-\] Hard: an 
epithet of one of the coats of the eye, 

I he ligaments obferved in the \nfide of the fcleroticlc txmdts 
of the eye, ferve inffead of a mufcle, by their contradlion, ta 
alter the figure of the eye. Ray on the Creation. 

Sci.ero ticks, n.f. [from the adjedtive.] Medicines which 
harden and confolidate the parts they are applied to. Quincy. 

ToSco at. \v. a. To ftop a wheel by putting a ffone or 

To Scotch. ) piece of wood under it before. Bailey. 

To SCOFF, v. n. [ fchoppen , Dutch.] To treat with infolent 

ridicule; to treat with contumelious language. With at. 

Of two noblemen of the Weft of England, the one was given 
tc> feoffs but kept ever royal cheer In his houfe; the other would 
afk of thofe that had been at his table, Tell truly, was there 
never a flout or dry blow given ? Bacon. 

There is no greater argument of a light and inconfiderate 
perfon, than prophanely to feoff at religion. Tillotfon. 

Such is love. 

And fuch the laws of his fantaffick empire, 

T he wanton boy delights to bend the mighty. 

And feffs at the vain wifdom of the wife. Rowe. 

Scoff. n.J. [from the verb.] Contemptuous ridicule; cv- 
preffion of fcorn ; contumelious language. < 

Our anfwer therefore to their reafons is no; totheirpeff 


nothing. 


Hooker. 


With feoffs and fcorns, and contumelious taunts, 

In open market-place produc’d they me. Shakef. H. 
How could men furrender up their reafon to flattery, wore 

abufive and reproachful than the rudeft feoffs and the fbarpei 

South. 


invedtives ? 


Some little fouls, that have got a fmattering of aftronomy 
or chemiftry, for want of a due acquaintance with other 

fciences, make a feoff at them all, in comparifon of their la- 

r ■ JPatts- 

vourite fcience. 

Scoffer. n.J'. [from feoff.] Infolent ridiculer; faucyfcorner, 
contumelious reproacher. 

I muff tell you friendly in your ear. 

Sell when you can ; you are not for all markets: 

Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer ; 

Foul is molt foul, being found to be a [coffer. Shu fp- 
Divers have herded themfelves amongft thefe profane/<•«/' 
frs, not that they are convinced by their reafons, L-t ^ er 
rified by their contumelies. Government of we Lonnie.^ 

Confider what the apoftie tells thefe [coffers tney were ig 1 ’® 
rant of, not that there was a deluge; but he tells rhem, 
they were ignorant that the heavens and the earth of 0 vv 
fo and fo conftituted. Burnet's Theory of 

Scoffing ly. adv. [from feoff ng ] In contempt; m riucu 

Ariftotleapolied this hemiftick fcoffingly to the f'jco pi ‘ 

Athens. K . Broornds Notes to tin Odffp 

To Scold, v. n. [ fcholdcn , Dutch.] I o quarrel e *m 
and rudely. 

Pardon me, ’tis the firft time that ever . , 

I’m forc’d to aid. . Sbahf. 
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SCO 

The one as famous for a folding tongue, 

As the other is for beauteous modefty. Shakefpeare ; 

They attacked me, fome with piteous moans, others grin¬ 
ding: and only fhewing their teeth, others ranting, and others 
folding and reviling. Stilling feet. 

Pallas meets the queen of love ; 

For gods, we are by Homer told, 

Can in celeftial language fcold. _ Swift. 

Scolding and curffng are her common conversion. Swift. 
Scold, n.f. [from the verb.] A clamourous, rude, mean, 
low, foul-mouthed woman. 

A fhrew in domeftick life, is now become a fcold in poli¬ 
ticks, Addijon s Freeholder i 

Sun-burnt matrons mending old nets ; 

Now ffnging (hrill, and fcolding oft between; 

Scolds anfwer foul-moutb’d Jcolds. Swift ; 

Sco'llop. n.f. [Written properly fcallop.] A petftinated fliell- 
fifii. 

ScolopeNdr a. n.f. [ folopendrC) French; (rxoAoVfy^a.] 

1. A fort of venomous ferpent. 

2 . [ScoBpend> ium y Latin.] An herb. Ainfworth. 

Scomm. n.J'. [Perhaps from [comma, Latin.] • A buffoon. A 

word out of ufe, and unworthy of revival. 

The fcomms , or buffoons of quality, are wolvifh in con- 
verfation. L' EJlrange. 

Sconce, n.f [fchantz , German.] 

1. A fort; a bulwark. 

Such fellows are perfedf in the great commanders names, 
and they will learn you by rote where fervices were done; at 
fuch and fuch a Jconce , at fuch a breach. Shak. Henry V. 

2. The head: perhaps as being the acropolis , or citadel of the 
body. A low word. 

Why does he fuffer this rude knave now to knock him 
about the Jconce with a dirty fhovel, and will not tell him of 
his action of battery? Shakefp. Hamlet. 

3. A penfile candleffick, generally with a looking-glafs to refledt 
the light. 

Golden fconces hang upon the walls, 

To light the coftiy tappers and the balls. Dryden's Lucret. 

Triumphant Umbriel, on a Jconce' s height. 

Clapp'd his glad wings, and fat to view the fight. Pope. 
Put candles into prices. Swift's Direct, to the Butler. 

To Sconce, v. a. [A word ufed in the univerfities, and derived 
plauftbly by Skinner, whofe etymologies are generally rational, 
from Jconce, as it dignifies the head ; to Jconce being to fix a fine 
on any one s head.] i o mulct; to fine. A low word which, 
ought not to be retained. 

Scoop, n.f. [ fehoepe, Dutch.] 

l. A kind of large ladle; a veffel with a long handle ufed to 
throw out liquor. 

They turn upfide down hops on malt-kilns, when almoft 
drv, with a jcoop. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Endeavour with thy pop, or fingers, to force the ftone 

0 A Ut r anls - n Sh *rp’s Surgery. 

2 A fweep ; a firoke. Perhaps it fhould be liveep. 

Oh hell-kite 1 

What, all my pretty chickens and their dam. 

At one fell Jcoop ! Shabfp. Macbeth. 

To Scoop, v. a. [ choepen , Dutch.] 

1. To lade out. 

As by the brook he ftood, 

IT 0 [coop'd the water from the cryftal flood. Dryden's JEn. 

2. This word feems to have not been underftood by ihomfon.' 

Ad el ted Alpine fnovvs 

The mountain cifterns fill, thofe ample ftores 
Of water /coop'd among the hollow rocks. Thomfon 

3 - 1 0 empty bv lading:. 

It iome penurious fource by chance appear’d, 

Scanty of waters, when you {coop'd it dry, 

And offer d the full helmet up to Cato, 

^ ld Iie nn f dadl th ’ untailed moifture from him ? AcWfon. 
4 * To carry off in any thing hollow. ^ 

A fpeftator would think this circular mount had been ac 
tually Jcooped out of that Ixdlow fpace. SreBat r 

at atim f r' feet ^ ^ fce roa >’/^ much earth 

5- To cut hollow, or deep. Addijon. 

Whatever part of the harbour they [coop in, it has an in 

fluence on all the reft; for the fea immediately works the 
whole bottom to a level. j/ r r , e 

a p!n'r re CarbUndeS tileIndiMS will Jcoop, fo as to hold'above 

To his fingle eye, that in his forehead^taM* 

JAKe a rull moon, or a broad burnifh’d fhield 
A forky fiaff we dext’roufly apply’d, 

Vhich, in the fpacious focket turning round, 

^ out the big round gelly from its orb. 

It much conduces how to fcare J 

he little race ct birds, that hop 

T ? 7 fpra y ^ (p ra y? [cooping the coftlieft fruit, 

Jnfatiate, undifturb’d, e>; v- 

Phillips » 


Poph 


SCO 

The genius of the place 
Or helps th’ ambitious hill the heav’n to fcale; 

Or [coops in circling theatres the vale. 

Sco'oper. n.f. [from foop.] One wh6 fcoops. 

Scope, n.f. [ J'copus , Latin.] 

1. Aim; intention; drift. 

Your Jcope is as mine own. 

So to inforefe or qualify the laws; 

As to your foul feems good. Shak. ivleaf. for Meafure, 

His coming hither hath no farther [cope 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Infranchifement immediate on his knees. Shak. R. II. 

Had the whole fepe of the author been anfwerable to his 
title, he would have only undertaken to prove what every man 
is convinced of; but the drift of the pamphlet is to ftir up our 
compafiion towards the rebels. Addijon's Freeholder. 

2. Thing aimed at; mark; final end. 

The [cope of all their pleading againft: man’s authority is to 
overthrow fuch laws and conftitutions in the church, as de¬ 
pending thereupon, if they fhould therefore be taken away, 
would leave neither face nor memory of church to continue 
long in the world. Hoker. 

Now was time 

To aim their counfels to the faireft [cope. Hubberd's Talc. 
We fhould impute the v/ar to the J,cope at which it aim- 
eth. Raleigh. 

He, in what he counfels, and in what excels, 

Miftruftful, grounds his courage on defpair. 

And utter diflblution, as the Jcope 

Of all his aim. Milton s Paradife Left. 

3. Room; fpace; amplitude of intellectual view. 

An heroick poet is not tied to a bare reprefentation of what 
is true, but that he might let himfelf loofe to vilionary objects, 
which may give him a freer [cope for imagination. Dryden. 

T hole theorems being admitted into opticks, there would 
be [cope enough of handling that fcience voluminoufly, after 
a new manner; not only by teaching thofe things which tend 
to the perfection of vifion, but alfo by determining mathema¬ 
tically all kinds of phenomena of colours which could be pro¬ 
duced by refraction. Newton's Opt. 

4. Liberty; freedom from reftraint. 

If this conftrain them to grant that their axiom is not to 
take any place, faVe in thofe things only where the church 
hath larger [cope, it refteth that they fearch out fome ftronger 
reafon. Hooker • 

Ah, cut my lace afur.der, 

That my pent heart may have fome [cope to best. 

Or eifel fwoon with this dead killing news. Shakefpeare * 

5 * Liberty beyond juft limits; licence. 

Sith ’twas my fault to give the peop] efcope, 

’ J'would be my tyranny to ftrike 2nd gall them, 

For what I bid them do. ° Shakefpeare * 

Being moody, give him line and [cope, 

T ill that his pafiions, like a whale on ground, 

Confound themfelves with working-. Shaeefp. Henrx IV 

6. Aft of riot; Tally. 

As tarfeit is the father of much faft. 

So every [cope, by the immoderate ufe, 

Turns to reftraint. Shahfpeare. 

7. Lxtended quantity. 

The [copes of land granted to the firft adventurers were 
too large, and the liberties and royalties were too great for 

u jects. . Davies on Ireland. 

> . It is out of u.e, except in the three firft fenfes. 

Scopulous. adj. [fcopulojus, Latin.] Full of rocks. Did. 

kCoRBUTiCAL. in./. [fcorbut'qne, Fr. from fcorbutus; Latin.] 

cCorru tick ) , Difeafed with the feurvy. 

A perfon about forty, of a full and J'corbutical body, having 
broxe her fkin, endeavoured the curing of it; but obfervin? 
the ulcer lanious, I propoled digeftion. Wifeman. 

Violent purging hurtsj'corbut:ck conftitutions; lenitive fub- 
fiances relieve. Arbuthnot. 

SCOREU ncALLY. adv. [from fcorbutical.] With tendency to 
the feurvy; in the feurvy. 

A woman of forty, Jtorbutically and hydronicallv aFe 3 ed, 

ScoRcr 2 l 7 d W er ’ P f • herfelf int ° m ' V hand ’ " /W 

ocorce. n. f. This word is tiled by Sfcafer for difcourfe, or 
power of reafon. s 

Lively vigour refted in his mind. 

And recompenfed him with a better fcorce ; 

Tn Sru 7 Wdl I s chan g’ d for kind’s redoubled force. F § 
l o SCORCH. rr. [yeopeneb, Saxon, burnt 1 ^ 

1. 1 o burn fuperficially. 

Fire fcorchetb in frofty weather. Bacon’s Nat. Miflofo 

rile ladies gafp’d, and fcarcclv cou’d refpire- ' J ' 

The breath they drew, no loneer air, but fire •’ 

I he faulty knights were fee ch'd. 

2 . lo burn. 

Power wns given to Jcorch men with fire. Hev. xvi 8 

The fame that left thee by the cooling ftream 

A e r ° m lun s heat 5 but ffreh'd with beauty’s beam, Fairf. 

You 


Dryden. 
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SCO 

'i on look with fuch contempt on pain. 

That langutfhing you conquer more : 

lightnings which in ftorms appear* 

Scorch more than when the fkies are clear. Waller. 

The fame beams that fhine, fcorch too. South. 

I rave, 

And, like a giddy bird in dead of night, 

A ly round the fire that fcorches me to death. Dryden. 

rie from whom the nations fhould receive 
juftice and freedom, lies himfelf a flave; 

Tortur’d by cruel change of wild defires. 

Lam’d by mad rage, and fcorch’d by brutal fires. Prior. 
i o hcoRCH. v.n. 1 o be burnt fuperficially 3 to be dried up. 

1 o lee the chariot of the fun 

So near theJarcbing country run. Rofcommon. 

J he love was made m Autumn, and the hunting followed 
properly, when the heats of that [torching country were de- 

c ng ; , Dr,den. 

ocatter a little mungy ftraw or fern amongft your feedlino-s, 

to pi event the roots from forebing , and to receive the moifture 
that falls. Mortimer's Husbandry . 

hco'RCHiNG Fennel n. /. A plant. 

SCO'RDIUM. n.f [Latin.] An herb. Ainfwsrtb 

SCORE. ..4 [Jkora , Iflandick, a mark, cut, or notch T 

1. A notch Or long incifion. 

Our forefathers had no other books, but th e fore and the 
tally: thou haft caufed printing to be ufed. Shake]'. Henry VI. 

2. A line drawn. 

3. An account, which, when writing was lefs common, was 
Kept by marks on tallies, or by lines of chalk. 

He’s worth no more : 

They fay he parted well, and paid his /core. Shake/p. Mach. 
Does not the air feed the flame ? And does not the flame 
warm and enlighten the air ? Does not the earth quit /cores 
with all the elements, in the fruits that ifliie from it. South. 

4. Account kept of fomething paft. 

Univerfal deluges have fwept all away, except two or three 
perfons who begun the world again upon a new /core. Tillotfon. 

5. Debt imputed. 

thou do ft love her, ftrikes fom e fores away 
I rom the great compt. Shake/p. All's well that ends well. 

He can win widows and ^pay fores. 

Out-flatter favourites, or out-lie either 
Jovius orSurius, or both together. Donne. 

6. Reafon; motive. 

The knight, upon the fore-nam’d j core , 

In queft of Sidrophel advancing. 

Was now in profpeft of the manfion. Hudibras. 

He had been prentice to a brewer. 

But left the trade, as many more 

Have lately done on the fame /core. Hudibras. 

A lion, that had got a politick fit of ficknefs, wrote the fox 
word how glad he fhould be of his company, upon the / core of 
ancient friendfhip. L'Ejlrange. 

If your terms are moderate, we’ll never break off upon that 
/core. Collier on Pride. 

7. Sake ; account; reafon referred to fome one. 

You aft your kindnefs on Cydaria’s /core. Dryden^ 

Kings in Greece were depofed by their people upon the 
/core of their arbitrary proceedings. Swi/t. 

8. "1 wenty. I fuppofe, becaufe twenty, being a round number, 
was diftinguifhed on tallies by a long fcore. 

How many /core of miles may we well ride 
’Twixt hour and hour ? Shake/. Cymbeline. 

The fewer ftill you name, you wound the more ; 

Bond is but one ; but Harpax is a /core. Pope. 

For fome /cores of lines there is a perfeft abfence of that 
fpirit of poefy. Watts. 

9. A /ong In Score. The words with the mufical notes of a 
fong annexed. 

To Score, v. a. 

1. To fet down as a debt. 

Madam, I know when 

Inftead of five you /cor'd me ten. Siuift. 

2. To impute; to charge. 

Your follies and debauches change 
With fuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir’d, and cannot /core ’em on the ftage ; 

Unlefs each vice in ftiort-hand they indite, 

Ev’11 as notcht prentices whole fermons write. Dryden. 

3. To mark by a line. 

Haft thou appointed where the moon fhould rife, 

And with her purple light adorn the fkies ? 

Scor'd out the bounded fun’s obliquer ways. 

That he on all might fpread his equal rays ? Sandys. 

SCORIA, v./ [Latin. J Drofs; recrement. 

The ] ioria , or vitrified part, which moft matals, when 
heated or melted, do continually protrude to the furface, and 
which, by covering the metals in form of a thin glafly fkin, 
caufes thefe colours, is much denfer than water. Ncu/t. Opt . 
Sco'r ious. adj. [from fcoria,Eat.} Drofly; recrementitious. 
By the fire they emit many drofly and /carious parts. Brown. 
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SCO 

T° SCORN, v. a. [fchernen, Dutch ; e/corner, French 1 t 
defpde • to flight; to revile ; to vilify ; to contemn. ^ 1 ° 

j M y l r i en ds /corn me ; but mine eye poureth out tears unt 

To Scorn, v. n. To feoff. ^° b xvi * 20 * 

He faid mine eyes were black, and my hair black- 
A nd now, 1 am remember’d, fcorn'd at me. Sbakefp eart 
Our foul is filled with th e/corning of thofe that are at Z 
and with the contempt of the proud. p, , ... e » 

I've feen the morning’s lovely ray * CXXll, ‘ 4- 

Hover o’er the new-born day. 

With rofy wings fo richly bright. 

As ft he /corn'd to think of night. n ■ n 

f ame, that delights around the world to ftrav, ,a { QWi 
Scorns not to take our Argos in her wav. Pctse't 
Scorn, n.f [efcerneM. iron, the verb.] Contemp ft 
flight; aft of contumely. v ’ 

If he do fully prove himfelf the honeft firepherd Menata, 

his brother and heir, I know no reafon why you Ihould think 
/corn of him. «. 

Unto thee will I cry, O Lord : think no /corn of me, lefUf 

thou make as tho’ thou heareft not, I become like them that 
go down into the pit. pr xxviii 

We were better parch in Africk’s fun, J 

‘‘V he , P , ride and hh M’ 1 °f his eyes. Shahftmt 
v\ hy fhould you think that I fhould woo in /corn ? 

Scorn and derifion never come in tears. J Shakefbeart 

If we draw her not unto us, flie will laugh us to fcom.Jud. 
Diogenes was afked in /corn, what was the matter that phi- 
lofophers haunted rich men, and not rich men philofophers ? 

He anfwered, becaufe the one knew what they wanted the 
others did not. jj 

Whofoever hath any thing in his perfon that induces con¬ 
tempt, hath alfo a perpetual fpur to refeue himfelf from /ora: 
therefore all deformed perfons are bold, as being on their own 
defence as expofed to /com. jyaccn. 

Every fullen frown and bitter /corn. 

But fann’d the fuel that too faft did burn. Dryden. 

Is it not a moft horrid ingratitude, thus to make a [corn of 
him that made us ? Tillotfon. 

Numidia’s grotvn a /corn among the nations 
For breach of publick vows. Addi/on's Cato, 

Sco'rner. n. / [from /corn. J 

1. Contemner; defpifer. 

They are very aftive, vigilant in their enterprifes, prefent 
in perils, and great /corners of death. Spen/cr on Inland. 

2. Scoffer; ridiculer. 

The /corner fhould confider, upon the fight of a cripple, that 
it was only the diftinguifhing mercy of heaven that kept him 
from being one too. L'E/lran^e. 

They, in the /corner's or the judge’s feat. 

Dare to condemn the virtue which they hate. Prior. 

Sco'rnful. adj. [/corn and /nil.} 

1. Contemptuous; infolent. 

Th’ enamour’d deity 

The /corn/ul damfel fhuns. Dryden. 

2 . Afting in defiance. 

With him I o’er the hills had run, 

Scorn/ul of Winter’s froft and Summer’s fun; Prior: 

Sco'rnfully. adv. [iron) fcornful.] Contemptuoufly; infolently. 
He us’d us fcorn/uliy: he would have fhew’d us 
His marks of merit, wounds receiv’d for’s country. Shakej. 
The facred rights of the Chriftian church are fcornfujly 
trampled on in print, under an hypocritical pretence of main¬ 
taining them. Atterbur/s Sermons. 

Sco'rpion. n./ [forpion, French ; [corpio, Tatxn.} 

1. A reptile much refembling a final! lobfter, but that his tail 
ends in a point with a very venomous fling. 

Well, for e-warning winds 

Did feem to fay; feek not a /orpion's neft. Sbake/p. AA I. 

bull of Jcorpions is my mind, dear wife. Sbak. Macbeth. 
If he fliall afk an egg, will he offer him a /corpion ? Lu. xi. 

2 . One of the figns of the zodiack. 

The fqueezing crab and Tinging forpion fhine. Dryden. 

3. A fcourge fo called from its cruelty. 

Mv father hath chaftifed you with whips, but I will chaftife 
you with /corpions. 1 Kings xii. u* 

4. [Scorpius, Latin.] A fea fifb. Ain/worth. 

Scorpion Sena. n./. [emeries, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are : it hath leaves like thofe of the colutea: 
the flowers are papilionaceous; the pods are flender, and con¬ 
tain two or three cylindrical-flhaped feeds in each. Miller • 
Scorpion Grafs. \ 

Scorpion’* Tail. > n. /. Herbs. Ainfworth. 

Scorpion Wort. J 
Scot, n./ [ccot, French.] 

1. Shot; payment. 

2. Sco r and Lot. Parifli payments. . 

’Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot 
paid me foot and lot too. Sbake/p. Hswy 1 

Protogenes, hiftorians note, . 

Liv’d there a burgefs, /cot and lot. q h? 




•SCO 

The chief point that has puzzled the freeholders, as well as 
thefe that pay /ot and lot , for about thefe fix months, is* whe¬ 
ther they would rather be governed by a prince that is obliged 
bv law to be good, or by one who, if he pieafes, may plunder 
or imprifon. ° . . . r Addi/on. 

To SCOTCH, v. a. To cut with fhallow incifions. 

He was too hard for him directly : before Corioli, he fcotcht 
and notcht him like a carbonado. Sbake/p. Coriolanus. 

Scotch, n. / [from the verb.] A flight cut; a fhallow in¬ 
cifion. 

We’ll beat ’em into bench-holes: I have yet room for fix 
fetches more. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Give him four fcoiches with a knife, and then put into his 
belly and thefe fotches fweet herbs. Walton's Angler . 

Scotch Lollops, or Scotched Col.ops. n. /. [from To/cotch, or cut j 
Veal cut into fmall pieces. 

Scotch Hoppers, n. f. A play in which boys hop over lines or 
fcotches in the ground. 

Children being indifferent to any thing they can do, dancing 
and J'cotch hoppers would be the fame thing to them. Locke. 
Sco'tomy. n.f [oryArupa,.] A dizzinefs or fwimming in the 
head, caufing dimnefs of fight, wherein external objeds feem 
to turn round. Ainf and Bailey. 

Sco'ttering. A provincial word which denotes, in Here- 
fordfhire, a cuftom among the boys of burning a wad of 
peafe-ftraw at the end of harveft, Bailey. 

Sco'vel. n.f [fcopa, Latin.] A fort of mop of clouts for 
fweeping an oven ; a mauikin. Ainf. and Bailey . 

Sco'undrel. n. f. [fconclaruolo, Italian, a Eider. Skinner <] A 
mean rafeal; a low petty villain. 

Now to be baffl’d by a fcoundrel. 

An upffart fed’ry, and a mungrel. Hudibras. 

Scoundrels as thefe wretched Ombites be, 

Canopus they exceed in luxury. Tate. 

Go, if your ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through fcoundrels ever fince the flood. 

Go,, and pretend your family is young; 

Nor own your fathers have been fools fo long. Pope. 

To SCOUR, v. a. [Jkurer, Danifh ; fheueren, Dutch.] 

1. To rub hard with any thing rough, in order to clean the 
furface. 

I were better to be eaten to death with a ruff, than to be 
fcour’d to nothing with perpetual motion. 

Shakefp. Plen. IV. 

By dint of fword his crown he fhall increafe, 

And four his armour from the ruff of peace. Dryden's LEn. 

Part four the ruffy fliields with feam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. Dryden. 
Some blamed Mrs. Bull for grudging a quarter of a pound 
of foap and fand to fco: r the rooms. Arbutbnot. 

Poor Vadius, long with learned fpleen devour’d, 

Can taffe no pleafure fince his fhidd was pour'd. Pote 
7 . To purge violently. ^ 

3. To cleanfe; to bleach ; to whiten; to blanche. 

In fome lakes the water is fo nitrous, as, if foul clothes be 
put into it, it fcoureth them of itfelf 5 and, if they flay they 
moulder away. Bacon’s 'natural Hiftorl. 

A garden-worm fhould be well f cured eight days in mofs 
before you Mr with him, fy atw , A l(r \ 

Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbons glare, 

The new fcourd manteau, and the fkttern air. Gav 

4- T 0 remove by fcouring. '* 

Never came reformation in a flood 
With fuch a heady current, fcouring faults; 

Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulnefs 
So foon did lofe his feat, and all at once 

As in this king. Shakefp, HenryV. 

I will wear a garment all of blood. 

And flain my favour in a bloody mafic, 

Vjncb, wafh’d away, fhdttfour my fhame with it. Sbak. 
_ T7 in clemency of upward air, 

V e 11 fernr our fpots, and the dire thunder’s fear. Dryden 

away range “ ° " ““ “ dlive fom «hing j to deai 

The kings of Lacedemon having fet out fome Rallies „„ 

“r 1 ™. “/«’■ I-- '•> 

If with thy guards' thou fcour'Ji the ftreets by nighf"^' 
And ao ft in murders, rapes, and fpoils delight 8 
P.eafe not thyfelf !he flatt’ring crowd to het, ’ 

J is fulfome fluff. ’ . , „ 

6. To pafs fwiftly over. Dryden s P C rf. 

Sometimes 

M 7 S e , ri 8 ht lland Sometimes the left 
Not hall the number in their feats are found ^ 

ut men and fteeds lie grov’ling on the ground’- 

The Sr? ° f [ pearS , ar . e fluck v -'tbin the fhield’ 
fteeds without their riders fcour the field ’ 

I he knights unhors’d, J ’ 

■Dryden. 


SCO 

When Ajax ftrives fome rock’s vaff weight to throve 
The line too labours, and the words move flow; 

Not fo when fwift Camilla fours the plain, 

Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and fkims along the main. 

Pope's EJJay on Critic/mi 

To Scour, v. n. 

1. To perform the office of cleaning domeffick utehfils. 

I koep his houfe, and was to wring, brew, bake, four, dref3 

meat, and make the beds. Shake/peare. 

2. To clean. 

Warm water is fofter than cold ; for it fcoureth better. Bac. 

3. To be purged or lax. 

Some apothecaries, upon ftamping coloquintida, have been 
put into a great J'couring by the vapour only. Bacon. 

Convulfion and fcouring, they fay, do' often caufe one 
another. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

If you turn flheep into wheat or rye to feed, let it not be too 
rank, left it make them fcour. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

4. To rove; to range. 

Barbarofla, thus fcouring along the coaft of Italy, ftruck an 
exceeding terror into the minds of the citizens of Rome. Knoll. 

5. To run here and there. 

I he enemy’s drum is heard, and fearful fcouring 

Doth choak the air with duft. Sbak. Timon. 

6. To run with great eagernefs and fwiftnefs; to fcamper. 

She from him fled with all her pow’r. 

Who after her as haftily ’gan to four. Fairy Tfueen. 

I faw men fcour fo on their way: I.ey’d them 
Even to their (hips. Shake/. Winter s Talc. 

Word was brought him, in the middle of his fchemes, that 
his houfe was robbed ; and fo away he Jhours to learn the 

L' Ejlrange. 

If they be men of fraud, they’ll fcour off themfelves, and 
leave thofe that truft them to pay the reckoning. L'Ejlrange. 
So four fierce courfers, ftarting to the race, 

Scour through the plain, and lengthen ev’ry pace ; 

Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat’ning cries they fear, 

But force along the trembling charioteer. Dryden. 

As foon as any foreign objedt preffes upon the fenfe, thofe 
fpirits, which are polled upon the out-guards, immediately 
take the alarm, and four off to the brain, which is the head 
quarters.^ ^ Collier. 

Swift at her call her hufband fcour'd away. 

To wreak his hunger on the deftin’d prey. Pope, 

Sco'urer. n.f [from/co <r.} 

1 One that cleans by rubbing. 

2. A purge. 

3. One who runs fwiftly. 

SCOURGE, n.f [ef our gee, French; fcoreggia, Italian; corri- 
gia, Latin.] 

1. A whip; a lafh; an inftrument of difeipline. 

When he had made a fcourge of fmall cords, he drove them 

all out of the temple. % T r 

Tll U J 0 ’ u - h' 

Ine J courge 

Inexorable, and the torturing hour. 

Calls us to penance. Milton 

2. A punilhment; a vindfiSlive affli&ion. 

What fcourge for perjury 

Can this dark monarchy afford falfe Clarence ? Shakefbeare 
See what a fcourge is laid upon your hate, ? 

That heav’11 finds means to kill your joys with love. Shak 
l- amine and plague are lent as f surges tor amendment. 2 Efd. 

HI ? at harrafles > or <kftroys. Tims Mila was 

called flagellum Dei. 

Is this the fcourge of France ? 

Is this the Talbot fo much fear’d abroad, 

I hat with his name the mothers ftill their babes? Sb. H. VI, 

uch conquerors are not the favourites, but /courges of God,* 

tXl'f ° f T g l anCe ’ DerlJy's Sermons. 

in all thefe trials I have born a part; 

I was myfelf the fcourge that caus’d the fmart. p 0 te 

Immortal Jove, P 

Let kmgs no more with gentle mercy fway. 

Or blefs a people willing to obey, 

But crufh the nations with an iron rod, 

A n d every monarch be the fcourge of God. p ot)£ 

3- A whip for a top. F 

. f‘Y. r had a t0p ’ the >“^ flick and leather ftrap fhouid 

be left to their own making. P TT 

10 Scourge. «. [fro m the noun.] 
i. 1 o lath with a whip; to whip. 

T\/T 7 116 fi°^ S are an( 4 of our pleafant vices 

ake inffruments to fcourge us. Sbake/p. Kin f Lear 

hers had trial of cruel mockings and fcourvin?s Hebr 
Is It lawful for you a R^man/and fnTondem^d J 

lie fccurg’d with many a ftroke the indignanfwaves ^ 

better than if he were jeourged ' ruth of hls fa “h» any 
22 H ^ ' Watts. 

* 2. 1 0 
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2. Topunifti; to chaftife; to chaften; to caftigate with any 
puniftiment or affliction. 

Seeing that thou haft been fourged from heaven, declare the 
mighty power of God. 2 Mac. iii* 34 - 

He doth fcourge , and hath mercy. Tob. iii. 2. 

He will fcourge us for our iniquities, and will have mercy 
a g a i n * Tcb. xiii. 5. 

Sco'urger. n.f [from fcourge. ] One that fcourges; a pu- 
niftier or chaftifer. 

To Scourse. v.a. To exchange one thing for another; to 
fwap. Ainfw. It feems a corruption of fcorfa , Ital. exchange; 
and hence a horfe fcourfsr. 

Scout, n.f [ejcout, Fr. from efcouter ; aufcultare,Eat. to liften ; 
fiolta , Italian.] One who is fent privily to obferve the mo¬ 
tions of the enemy. 

Are not the fpeedv fcouts return’d again, 

That dogg’d the mighty army of the dauphin? 

As when a fccut , 

Through dark and defert ways with peril gone 
All night, at laft, by break of cheerful dawn. 

Obtains the brow of fome high-climbing hill. Milton. 

This great veftel may have lcflfer cabins, wherein fcouts may 
be lodged for the taking of obfervations. Wilkins. 

The fcouts to fev’ral parts divide their way, 

To learn the natives names, their towns, explore 

The coafts. Dryden's AEn. 

To Scout, v. n. [from the noun.] To go out in order to 
obferve the motions of an enemy privately. 

Oft on the bordering deep 
Encamp their legions; or with obfcurewing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night. 

Scorning furprize. Milton. 

As a hunted panther cafts about 
Her glaring eyes, and pricks her lift’ning ears to fcout , 

So fhe, to fhun his toils, her cares employ’d. Dryden. 

Command a party out. 

With a ftricft charge not to engage, but fcout. Dryden. 

To Scowl, v. n. [j-cylian, to fquint, Saxon; fkeelafig , to look 
four, Iflandick.] To frown; to pout; to look angry, four, 
or fullen. 

Mifo, having now her authority increafed, came with 
fowling eyes to deliver a Havering'good-morrow to the two 
ladies. Sidney. 

With bent louring brows, as fhe would threat, 

She fowl'd and frowned with froward countenance. F. 

Even fo, or with much more contempt, mens eyes 
Did fowl on Richard. Shakefpeare's Richard II. 

Not a courtier. 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king’s look, but hath a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they fowl at. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Thedufky clouds o’erfpread 
Heav’n’s cheerful face, the low’ring element 
Scowls o’er the darken’d landfchape fnow or fhow’r. Milton. 

Fly, fly, prophane fogs ! far hence fly away, 

With your dull influence ; it’is for you 

To fit and fowl upon night’s heavy brow. Crafaw. 

In rueful gaze 

The cattle ftand, and on the fowling heavens 

Caft a deploring eye. Thomfin's Summer. 

Scowl, n.f [from"the verb.] Look of fullennefs or difcon- 
tent; gloom. 

I’vefeen the morning’s lovely ray 
Hover o’er the new-born day. 

With rofy wings fo richly bright. 

As if he fcorn’d to think of night; 

When a ruddy ftorm, whofe fowl 
Made heaven’s radiant face look foul. 

Call’d for an untimely night. 

To blot the new 1 y-bloffom’d light. Crafaw. 

Sco'wlingly. adv. [from fowl.] With a frowning and ful¬ 
len look. 

To Scra'bbi.e. v. n. [krahbelen , [crajfelen , to fcrape or fcratch, 
Dutch.] To paw with the hands. 

He feigned himfelf mad in their hands, and f rabbled on the 
doors of the gate. 1 ^a. xxi. 13. 

SCRAG, n.f [firaghe, Dutch.] Any thing thin or lean. 

Scra'gged. adj. [This feems corrupted from cragged.] Rough; 
uneven ; full of protuberances or afperities. 

Is there then any phyftcal deformity in the fabrick of a 
human body, becaule our imagination can ftrip it of its muf- 
cles and fkin, and Ihew us the fcraggcd and knotty back- 
k one ? Bentley s Sermons. 

Scra / ggedness. 7 r [from f ragged .] 

Scr a'gginess. S n ’ J ‘ [from froggy.] 

1. Leannefs ; marcour. 

2 . Unevennefs; roughnefs ; ruggednefs. 

Scra'ggy. n.f [from frag.] 

1. Lean; marcid ; thin. . 

Such a conftitution is eafily known by the body being lean, 
warm, hairy, froggy? and dry, without a difeafe. Arbuthnot. 

2. [Corrupted from craggy.] Rough; rugged; uneven. 


To 
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From a [craggy rock, whofe prominence 
Half overfhades the ocean, hardy men, 

Fearlefs of rending winds and dalhing waves, 

Cut fampire. Phi ID 

Scr a'm el e. v. n. [The fame with frabble ; fcrajfelen 
Dutch.] J * 

1. To catch at any thing eagerly and tumultuoufly with the 
hands ; to catch with hafte preventive of another ; to contend 
tumultuoufly which {hall catch any thing. 

England now is left 

To tug and f ramble, and to part by th’ teeth 
The unow’d intereft of proud fwelling ftate. Shakefp, 

Of other care they little reck’ning make, 

Than how to fcra?nble at the {hearer’s feaft. 

And fhove away the worthy bidden gueft. Jtffo 

It is net to be fuppofed, that, when fuch a tree was fhakino 
there would be no Jcrambling for the fruit. Stilino fleet 

They muft have Jcr enabled with the wild beafts for crabs 
and nuts. Ray on the Creation. 

2 . To climb by the help of the hands: as, he fcrambled up that 
rock. 

Scra'jvjele. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Eager conteft for fomething, in which one endeavours to get 
it before another. 

As they were in the middle of their gambols, fome body 
threw a handful of apples among them, that fet them pre- 
fently together by the ears upon the fir amble. L'Ejlrange , 

Becaule the deflre of money is conftantly almoft every 
where the fame, its vent varies very little, but as its greater 
fcarcity enhances its price and increafes the framble. Locke. 

2. Act of climbing by the help of the hands. 

Scra'mbler. n.f [from fcramble .] 

1. One that fcrambles. 

All the little Jcr amblers after fame fall upon him. Addifon, 

2. One that climbs by help of the hands. 

ToScranch. v.a. [Jchrantzer, Dutch.] To grind fome- 

what crackling between the teeth. The Scots retain it. 

Scrannel, adj. [Of this word I know not the etymology, nor 
any other example.] Vile; worthlefs. Perhaps grating by 
the found. 

When they lift, their lean and flafhy fongs 
Grate on their fcrannel pipes of wretched ftraw. Milton, 

Scrap, n.f. [from fcrape , a thing feraped or rubbed off.] 

1. A fmall particle; a little piece; a fragment. 

It is an unaccountable vanity to fpend all our time raking 
into the feraps and imperfect remains of former ages, and ne¬ 
glecting the clearer notices of our own. Glam. 

Trencher efquires fpend their time in hopping from one 
great man’s table to another’s, only to pick up fcraps and in¬ 
telligence. L'E/lrange. 

Languages are to be learned only by reading and talking, 
and not by jeraps of authors got by heart. Locke. 

No rag, no [crap, of all the beau, or wit. 

That once fo flutter’d, and that once fo writ. Pope. 

I can never have too many of your letters : I am angry at 
every ferap of paper loft. P°f u 

2. Crumb ; fmall particles of meat left at the table. 

The contract you pretend with that bafe wretch, 

* One bred of alms, and fofter’d with cold difhes, 

With feraps o’ th’ court, is no contract. Shak. Cymbeline. 
The attendants puff a court up beyond her bounds, for 
their own Jeraps and advantage. Bacon. 

On bones, on fraps of dogs let me be fed, 

My limbs uncover’d, and expos’d my head 
To bleakejl colds. 

What has he elfe to bait his traps. 

Or bring his vermin in, but feraps f 
The offals of a church diftreft, 

A hungry vicarage. 

3. A fmall piece of paper. This is properly firip. 

Pregnant with thoufands flits the ferap unfeen, 

And fllent fells a king, or buys a queen. 

To SCRAPE, v.a. [yepeopan, Saxon; fchrapen, V utch; 
'fajeropitigh, Erfe; cravn , Welfh.] 

1. To deprive of the furface by the light action of a fliarp in 
ftrument, ufed with the edge almoft perpendicular. 

Thefe hard woods are more properly feraped than planed./ ox. 

2. To take away by feraping; to eraze. , 

They {hall deftroy the walls, and I will fcrape her dui, 3 
make her like the top of a rock. . Ezek.xw i. • 

Bread for a toaft lay on the coals; and, if toaite q 
through, Jcrape off the burnt fide, and ferve it up. 

3. To act upon any furface with a harfh noife. 

The chiming clocks to dinner call; _ 

A hundred footfteps fcrape the marble hall. . ^ 

4. To gather by great effort', or penurious or trifling 1 e 

Let the government be ruined by his avarice, if? ace> 

avarice, he can Jcrape together fo much as to niake^ [ ^ rmGn $. 

Unhappy thofe who hunt for a party, and fcrape tog 
out of every author all thofe things only which * avou ^ w> 
own tenets-. ^ 
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infinuate into one’s familiarity. 

To Scrape, v. n. 

1. To make a harfti noife. 

2. To play ill on a fiddle. 

3. To make an aukward bow. Ainfworth. 

Scrape, n.f [ferap, Swedifli. ] Difficulty; perplexity; 

diftrefs. This is a low word. 

ScraTer. n.f [fromfcrape.] 

1. Inftrument with which any thing is feraped. 

Never clean your {hoes on the feraper, but in the entry, 
and the feraper will laft the longer. Swift. 

2. A mifer; a man intent on getting money ; a ferapepennv. 

Be thrifty, but not covetous; therefore give 
Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due : 

Never was feraper brave man. Get to live, 

Then live, and ufe it; elfe it is not true 
That thou haft gotten : lurely ufe alone 
Makes money not a contemptible ftone. Herbert, 

3. A vile fiddler. 

Out! ye fern pi tern al Jcrapcrs, Cowley. 

Have wild boars or dolphins the Jeaft emotion at the molt 
elaborate {trains of your modern ferafers , all which have been 
tamed and humanized by ancient muficians? Arbuthnot. 
Scr at. n.f [ yepitra, Saxon.] An hermaphrodite. Skinner 
and Junius. 

To SCR A 1 CH. v. a. [kratzen , Dutch.] 

1. I 0 tear or mark with flight incifions ragged and uneven* 

The laboring fwain 

Scratch'd with a rake a furrow for his grain, 

And cover’d with his hand the {hallow feed again. Dryden * 

A fort of fmall fand-coloured {tones, fo hard as to fcratch 

. Grew's Mufaum, 

2. 1 o tear with the nails. 

How can I tell but that his talons may 
Yet fcratch my fon, or rend his tender hand. Fa. ffiueen. 

Ilhould have fcratch'd out your unfeeing eyes, 

To make my mafter out of love with thee. ' Shakefpeare. 

1 had rather hear my dog bark at a crow, than a man fwear 
he loves me. 

-Keep your ladyfhip ftill in that mind ! fo fome gen- 
an or other {hall ’/ranp a r_ 


* * AlU Lil w uCU vJ 


1. 

2 . 


ScraTchingly. adv. [fromferatebing.] 
fcratch mg. 

Making him turn clofe to the ground, like a cat, when 
fratcbingly ihe wheels about after a moufe. bidr.ey. 

SCR AW. n.J. [Iriflh and Erfe.] Surface or feurf. 

Neither fhoukl that odious cuftom be allowed of cutting 
feraws , which is flaying off the green furface of the ground 
to cover their cabins, or make up their ditches. Swift 

To Sc RAWL. v.a. [I fuppofe to be corrupted from f rabbled] 
1 l o draw or mark irregularly or clumfily. 

1 o write unlkilfully and inelegantly 7 . 

Perufe my leaves through evry part, 

And think thou fee’ft its ownei’s heart. 

Scrawl'd o’er with trifles thus, and quite 
As hard, as fenfelefs, and as light. 

1 hink not your verfes fieriing, 

Though with a golden pen you Jcrawl. 

And fcribble in a Berlin. 

[From crawl.] T’o creep like a reptile. 

Scrawl, n. f. [from the verb.] Unfkilful 
writing. 

I he left hand will make fuch a fcrawl , that it will not be 
legible. Arb’ibn. Hijl. of John Bull. 

Mr. Wycherly, hearing from me how welcome his letters 
would be, writ to you, in which I inferred my Jcravul. Pope. 

crawler, n.f [from fcrawl.] A clumfy and inelegant 
writer. 

Scray. n.f A bird called a fea-fwallow, Ahf and Bailey. 
Scri/able. adj. [ fereabilis , Latin.] That which may be fpit 
out. } Bel. 

To Screak, v. n. [Proper \y creak, or feriek, from ferige , DanJ 

X O makp mnll r KnorT/a nn! fr» n • ; 


3 


Swift. 

Ainf 

inelegant 


r t' 1,1 nunu i 1010 

tleman or other {hall Ycape a pred efti n ate fir at cht face. 

-- Scratching could not make it worfe, an ’twere fuch a face 

as yours were. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 

ocots are like witches : do but whet your pen. 

Scratch't\\\ the blood come, they’ll not hurt you then. Cleav. 
1 o wifh that there were nothing but fuch dull tame things 
jn the world, that will neither bite nor fcratch, is as childlefs as 
to wiln there were no fire in nature. More 

Unhand me, or I’ll fcratch your face • 

Let go, for fhame. 9 rv. ; 

3. To wound {lightly • Dryden. 

4 - Po hurt {lightly with any thing pointed or keen. 

Daphne, roaming through a thornv wood, 

ScmchUg her leg, that o„e fhall fwear file bleeds. SbakeC 

5. 1 o rub with the nails. 

Francis Cornfield di d fcratch his elbow, when he had fweet- 

l ZSSt ‘ ““ s, ‘ 

Other mechanical helps Aretasus ufes to procure fleqCnar' 

Be y mi e „ifT° f tHe temp,CS and the «*»■ ^IZ. 

r m invention fails, 

X r.{“ 4 ~ ■ ** 

Scratch, n.f. [from the verb. ] b^ :j t. 

*. An incifion ragged and fliallow. 

wo k a C nd r h e ef fi ' e CUtS deCP ’ a ," d makeS dee P f crat ^ in the 

your finer cut T thofe d 4 with 

your work was fold ' T Wh ^ thc riflIi S s 

dents. rgCd ’ ^ become dents to your hammer 

.The fmaller the particles of thofe Exer% 

wdl be th ef ratchet, by which they contfoutdlvft’ r' e ^ maMer 
uway the glafs until it be poiifhcd • bur I n V f Wear 
they can wear awav thp o-I^r * / ° e f le P never fo fmall, 

and^fcratchii^g it^and 1 fflealdnp-^hc° t ^ er 'k 1 ^ than b ^ ratin S 
fore poliffl it no otherwife than h r 1 protuberances : and there- 
v ery fine grain fo that the f / ^ )M ^ ln S lts foughnefs to a 

. ~ 

2 - Baceration witli the nails Aewion s Opt. 

Tgfy&s&tstsr •' 

3 - A flight wound. 3 '' 6 ' 1 ' h,gh ' born > or better drefs’d. Prior. 

pnnee of Wales from fuch a field as tA. Shak. H. IV 
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To make a fhrill or hoarfe noife. 

To Scream, v. n. [jjpeman. Saxon.] 

J* To cry 7 out fhril]y r , as in terrour or agony. 

Soon a whirlwind rofe around, 

And from afar he heard a fir earning found, 

As of a dame diftrefs’d, who cry’d for aid, 

And fill’d with loud laments the fecret fhade, 

I he fearful matrons raife a fereaming erv. 

Old feeble men with fainter groans reply; 

A jarring found refults, and mingles in the iky. Dryden 
If chance a moufe creeps in her fight, 

Can finely counterfeit a fright; 

So fweetly Jcr earns, if it comes near her. 

She raviflies all hearts to hear her. 

2. To cry fhrilly. bwi f U 

I heard the owl f ream, and the crickets cry 7 . Shake r t> 

*• rak ' j * “ 3 

Our chimneys were blown down ; and, as they fay, 
amentings eard i th’air, ftrange [creams of death. Shak. 
Tnen flafli d the livid lightning from her eyes. 

To SCREFcT h T; rend th? affri S hted fkies - Pope. 
^OKx.ECH. V. n. [fercekia, to cry, Iflandick.] P 

1 « cr P, out a . s In ^rrour or anguifh. 

ftr.teTttTfpiiB 3 " appetite of expelIing that which fudden, y 

ScrtecT " : the , nce caIIed - fcreechowl. 

screech. n. J. [from the verb.] 

1. Cry of horrour and anguilh 

2. Harfh horrid cry. 

w/th’fo'lB 3 ° bfce , ne ’ that n 'g htl y lock’d to tafle. 

With hollo wjcrecchs fled from the dire repaft • 

And ravenous dogs, allur’d by feented bfood,’ 

narvmg wolves, ran howlingto the wood P.r, 

-p, .. T ec p ni s ht ’ 

Th ! op "'gb' when Troy was fet on fire, 

Le him W foat / Bf T /f * 7 * a " d bandogs howP Sha Wt 

Go into T ^pyfirtechowl ay be call’d, J? 

• d y fmaTnote I , ea ° r ’ S d£ad ' Sbai ^* tn ‘ 

y the black night raven’s throat, 

I charge thee. Hob. ^ 

. Jupiter, though he had hung the baW> a „ 1 . ayion ' 

dog to weigh down Turnus, fen § t th 
meS’atdf 7 "'^ at t! ' e Wind0w! fl>al ! be PurfoedBrnl 

Sooner fhall/rr„rWr bafk in funn'ytB Dm Seba J iia »- 

ScreTB" B° rge ; m )' ftepherd’s wonted love/’ 
i-N. n.f. [ efiran, french.] 

I. Any th.ng that affords fhelter or concealment 
Now near enough : VO ur l Pa uv C- . * 

And fhow like thofe vou are. ' th , r ? W down ’ 

Some ambitious men feem -jo a Shake 

of danger and envy. ^ fuens to princes in matters 

• Bacon. 
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Our people, who tranfport themfelves, arc fettled in t'nofe 
interjacent tradls, as a fcreen againft the infuits of the ra¬ 
vages. Swift. 

My juniors by a year. 

Who wifely thought my age a fcreen , 

When death approach’d, to ftand between, 

I he fcreen remov’d, their hearts are trembling. Swift. 

2. Anything ufed to exclude cold or light. 

When there is a Jcreen between the candle and the eye, yet 
the light paffeth to the paper whereon one writeth. Bacon. 
One fpeaks the glory of the Britifh queen. 

And one defcribes a charming Indian fcreen. Pope. 

Ladies make their old cloaths into patchwork for fcreens and 
ftools. Swift . 

• A riddle to fift fand. 

'o Screen, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fhelter; to conceal; to hide. 

Back’d with a ridge of hills, 

That fcreen'd the fruits of th’ earth and feats of men. 

From cold Septentrion blafts. Milt. Par. Regain'd . 

A good magi ft rate’s retinue of ftats fcreens him from the 
dangers, which he is to incur for the fake of it. Attcrbury. 
This gentle deed fhall fairly be fet foremoft, 

To fcreen the wild efcapes of lawlefs paffion. Rowe. 

2. [ Cerno crevi , Latin.] To fift; to riddle. 

Let the cafes be filled with natural earth, taken the firft 
half fpit, from juft under the turf of the heft pafture ground, 
mixed with one part of very mellow foil fcremed. Evelyn. 
Screw, n.f [fcroeve, Dutch ; efcrcu , drench.] One of the 
mechanical powers, which is defined a right cylinder cut into 
a furrowed fpiral: of this there are two kinds, the male and 
female; the former being cut convex, fo that its threads rife 
outwards; but the latter channelled on its concave fide, fo as 
to receive the former. . Quincy. 

The fcrew is a kind of wedge, that is multiplied or con¬ 
tinued by a helical revolution about a cylinder, receiving its 
motion not from any ftroak, but from a veCtis at one end of 
it. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

After your apples are ground, commit them to the fcrew 
prefs, which is the beft. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To Screw, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To turn by a fcrew. 

If we fhould fail.— 

--We fail! 

But fcrew your courage to the flicking place. 

And we’ll not fail. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Some, when the prefs by utmoft vigour Jcrew'c[ 

Has drain’d the pulpous mafs, regale their fwine 

With the dry refufe. Phillips. 

2. To faften with a fcrew. 

To fcrew your lock on the door, make wide holes, big 
enough to receive the fhank of the fcrew. Moxon. 

3. To deform by contorfions. 

Sometimes a violent laughter fcrew'd his face. 

And fometimes ready tears dropp’d down apace. Cowley. 
With f reived face, and doleful whine, they ply you with 
fenfclefs harangues againft human inventions on the one hand, 
and loud outcries for a further reformation on the other. South. 
He fcrew'd his face into a harden’d fmile. 

And faid Sebaftian knew to govern flaves. Dryderi. 

Let others fcrew their hypocritick face, 

She fhews her grief in a fincerer place. Swift. 

4. To force; to bring by violence. 

He refolved to govern by fubaltern minifters, wh o fcrewed 
up the pins of power too high. How el s Vocal Fared. 

‘ No difeourfe can be adminiftered, but they will try to turn 
the tide, and draw it all into their own channel; or they will 
fcrew in here and there feme intimations of what they faid or 

Government of the Tongue. 

The rents of land in Ireland, ftnee they have been fo 
enormoufly raifed and fcreived up, may be computed to be 
about two millions. Swift. 

5. To fqueeze; to prefs. 

6. To opprefs by extortion. . . 

Our country landlords, by unmeafurable [crewing and rack- 
ino- their tenants, have already reduced the miferable people 
to a worfe condition than the peafants in France. Swift. 
Screw T>ee. » f. [fora, Latin.] A plant of the Eaft and 

W eft Ind ies. . 

To SCRJ'BBLE. v. a. [firiboy fcribillo, Latin.] 

1. To fill with artlefs or worthlefs writing. 

How gird the fphere 

With centrick and eccentrick, fribbl'd o’er 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. Miltons aia if f. 

2. To write without ufe or elegance. 

To Scri'bble. v. n. To write without care or beauty. _ 

If a man fhould affirm, that an ape cafually meeting with 
pen, ink and paper, and falling to fribble, did happen to write 
exactly the Leviathan of Hobbes, would an atheift believe iucti 
a ftory ? And yet he can eafily digeft things as incredulous 

that. 
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fr Msevius fribble in Apollo’s fpite, 

There are, who judge ftill worfe than he can write, p 
Leave flattery to fulfoms dedicators, 

Whom, when they praife, the world believes no more 
Than when they promife to gi \e fribbling o’er. pf. 
Scri'bble. n.f [from the verb.J Worthlefs writing. 

By folemnly endeavouring to countenance my conjectures 
I might be thought dogmatical in a hafty fribble. p 6 f 

If it ftruck the prefent tafte, it was foon transferred into the 
plays and current fribbles of the week, and became an addi¬ 
tion to our language. pW, 

Scri'bbler. n.f [from fribble.] A petty author; a writer 
without worth. 

The moft copious writers are the arranteft fribblers , and in 
fo much talking the tongue runs before the wit. UEfrmgc 
The aCtors reprefent fuch things as they are capable tv 
which they and the feribbier may get their living. Dry<fel 
The fribbler , pinch’d with hunger, writes to dine 
And to your genius muft conform his line. Granv 

To affirm he had caufe to apprehend the fame treatment 
with his father, is an improbable fcandal flung upon the nation 
by a few bigotted French fribblers. Swift, 

No body was concerned or furprifed, if this or that feribbier 
was proved a dunce. Letter to Pope's Dunciad. 

Scribe, n.f. [fcribe, French; feriba, Latin.] 

1. A writer. 

Hearts, tongues, figures, feribes, bards, poets, cannot 
Think, fpeak, caft, write, fing, number, ho ! 

His love to Antony. Shak Ant. and Cleopatra . 

My mafter, being the feribe to himfelf, fhould write the 
letter. Shakcfeare. 

A certain feribe came and faid, mafter, I will follow thee. 

Mat. viii. 19. 

We are not to wonder, if he thinks not fit to make any 
perfect and unerring feribes. Grew's Cofmol. 

The following letter comes from fome notable young female 
feribe. Speflatcr. 

2. A publick notary. Ainfworth, 

Scri'mer. n.f [efrimeur , French.] A gladiator; a fencing 

mafter. Not in ufe. 

The f rimers of their nation, 

He fwore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 

If you oppos’d them. Shake fp. Hamid. 

Scrine. n.f [frinium, Latin.] A place in which writings or 
curiofities are repofited. 

Help then, O holy virgin. 

Thy weaker novice to perform thy will; 

Lay forth, out of thine everlafting ferine. 

The antique rolls which there lie hidden ftill. Fa. fheen, 
Scrip, n.f. [ fkrappa , Iflandick,] 

1. A fmall bag; a fatchel. 

Come, fhepherd, let us make an honourable retreat; though 
not with bag and baggage, yet with fcrip and ferippage. Ski. 
He’d in requittal ope his leathern ferip. 

And fhew me fimples of a thoufand names, 

Telling their ftrange and vigorous faculties. Mdton. 

2. [From feriptio , Latin, as it feems.] A fchedule; a lmall 

writing. . 

Call them generally man by man, according to th ejcrip. 

Shakefpeare's Midfummer Flight's Drpam. 
Bills of exchange cannot pay our debts abroad, 't\\\ fcrip of 
paper can be made current coin. . 

Scri'ppage. n.f. [from Jcrip.] That which is contained in a 
r • JJioH 

Imp. . . ,, 

Scri'ptory. ad ). [ feriptorius , Latin.] Written; not ora ) 

1 1 - j dWlft' 

delivered. *4 # 

Scri'ptural. ad), [from feripiure.] Contained in the bibJ , 

biblical. 

By creatures, the fcriptural ufe of that word determines it 
fometimes to men. Atterbury 

SCRI'PTURE. n.f [ friptura , Latin.] 

1. Writing. f s 

It is not only remembered in many feriptures, but ram 

for the death and overthrow of Craflus. \adt> 

2. Sacred writing; the Bible. . 

With us there is never any time bellowed in divine le » 

without the reading of a great part of the holy 
which we account a thing moft neceflary. 

The devil can cite feripture for his purpofe: 

An evil foul producing holy witnefs, • i Mffaare. 

Is like a villain with a fmiltng cheek. far to 

There is not any a&ion which a man ought to > 
forbear, butthe Jfcripture will give him a clear precep , 

hibition for it. . • rpa din^ th e 

Forbear any difeourfe of other fpirits, ti 1 Jjodt. 

feripture hiftory put him upon that enquiry. .’tis 

Scripture proof was never the talent of the e 

no wonder they are foiled. ~ taking no- 

Why art feripture maxims put upon us, witho 

ticeof feripture examples, that he crofs em . - en - 

The author of nature and the f<f ! P ilires h ‘ \ er m. 

joined, that he who will not work, fha.* no ea y cR gy £NE R. 
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Scri'vener. n.f. [ frivano , Latin.] 

1. One who draws contrails. 

We’ll pafs the bufinefs privately and well: 

Send for your daughter by your fervant here, 

My boy fhall fetch the ferivener. Shakcf Tam. of the Shrew. 

2. One whofe bufinefs is to place money at intereft. 

Flow happy in his low degree, 

Who leads a quiet country life, 

And from the griping ferivener free? Dry den's Horace. 

I am reduced to beg and borrow from feriveners and ufurers, 
that fuck the heart and blood. Arbuthn. Hiji. of John Bull. 
SCROFULA, n.f [from frofa, Latin, a fow, as ?.J 

A depravation of the humours of the body, which breaks out 
in fores commonly called the king’s evil. 

If matter in efie milk difpofe to coagulation, it produces a 
[crfula. JVifeman of Tumours. 

Scro'fulous. adj. [fromfrofula.] Difeafed with the fcrofula. 
Scrofulous perfons can never be duly nourifhed; for fuch as 
have tumours in the parotides often have them in the pancreas 
and mefentery. Arbuthmt on Aliments. 

Englilh confumptions generally proceed from a frofulous 
difpofition. Arbuthnot. 

What would become of the race of men in the next age, if 
we had nothing to truft to, befide the fcrofulous confumptive 
produilion furnifhed by our men of wit and pleafure? Swift. 
Scroll, n. f [Suppofed by Minjhew to be corrupted from roily 
by Skinner derived from efrouelle, a fnrimp given by the heralds: 
whence parchment, wrapped up into a refembling form, has 
the fame name. It may be obferved, that a gaoler’s lift of 
prifoners is eferou.] A writing wrapped up. 

His chamber all was hanged about with rolls. 

And old records from ancient times deriv’d ; 

Some made in books, fome in long parchment fcrojls, 
That were all worm-eaten, and full of canker holes. Spenf 
Accept this fcroll. 

Which, in right of Richard Plantagenet, 

We do exhibit to your majefty. Shakefp. H. VI. 

See’ft thou this letter, take it up, 

And give the king this fatal plotted froll. Shakef Tit. Andr . 

We’ll add a royal number to the dead. 

Gracing the froll, that tells of this war’s lofs, 

With daughter coupled to the name of kings. Shakefpeare. 
Here is the/emit of every man’s name, which is thought fit 
through all Athens to play In our interlude. Shakefpeare. 

, A Numrdian prieft, bellowing out certain fuperftitious 
cnarms, caft divers f rolls of paper on each fide the way, 
wherein he cuffed and banned the Chriftians. Knolles. 

ile drew forth a froll of parchment, and delivered it to our 
ioremoit man. Bacon 

Such follow him, as fhall be regifter’d ; 

Part good, part bad: of bad the longer froll. Milton. 

With this cpiftolar yfrolly 

Receive the partner of my inmoft foul. Prior. 

Vet if he wills, may change or fpoil the whole: V 

ivxay take yon’ beauteous, myftick, flurry roll, L 

And burn it, like an ufelefs parchment fi oil. Prior . 1 

OCROYLE. n.f [This word I remember only in Shakefpeare' 
t leems denved from efirouelky French, a fcrofulous iwell- 
, S he £ alIs a mean fellow a fab from his itch, ora 
vvretch" 0111 ra - ednefs -J A «^ean fellow; a rafeal; a 

a Jn e A r 7 /eSofAn g iers fi° u t you kings, 

And ftand fecurely on their battlements. 

As in a theatre. to, /, r. . rr . ~ . 

To SCRUB. v a . [fchrMm> Dutch] tPAtdffdh 

fomethmgcoarfe and rough. Wlth 

Such wrinkles as a fleilful hand would draw 

Sh„T 0 > d .gwndam ape, when, with a grace. 

She fits at fquat and Jcruis her leathern face. 

bruftes W ° Uld lay ailde the Ufe of and /cr J& 

AS;* her mop with dext’rousl^f""' 
sc R on: ep ,:>:' ami the ftairs - w, 

the itch, or as I e is emn . • t0 fcrub fo f 

away ciirt. m the mean offices of fcouring 

2- Any thingmean or defpicabie 

3 - A worn out broom. y 


Swift. 


Mean; 


Ainfworth. 

vile; worth- 


Wbbed. w ; -. Ucrulet D i(h 
Scru'bey. ) iefs; dirty; f orry . J 
... . 1 g"e it tor a youth. 

No higher dlAfV fcrMcdb gj , ^ , 

The fcrMie/l cut in alI the Mer ‘ h ™ °f Venice. 

Can fet the maftiff on your back. ? v . 

Thin ! W 'T? 0d ’ > ,roduc ’ d "tore w,ft - 

tbefis Ufual in pronunciatiorr. Up? ° fe ’ W ‘* ^ by 3 mcu ' 
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SCRUTLE. n.f [ fentpuh , French ; fcriipulusy Latin.] 

1. Doubt; difficulty of determination; perplexity: generally 
about minute things. 

Macduff, this noble paffion. 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip’d the black feruples, reconcil’d my thoughts 
To your good truth. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Nothing did more fill foreign nations with admiration of 
his fucceffion, than the confent of all eftates of England for 
the receiving of the king without the leaft fruple , paiife, or 
qiieftion. Bacon. 

For the matter of your confeffion, let it be fevere and feri- 
ous; but yet fo as it may be without any inordinate anxiety, 
and unneceflary fcruplcSy which only intangle the foul. Taylor. 

Men make no fcruple to conclude, that thofe propofitions, 
of whofe knowledge they can find in themfelves no original, 
were certainly the imprefs of God and nature upon their 
minds, and not taught them by any one elfe. Locke. 

2. Twenty grains; the third part of a dram. 

Milk one ounce, oil of vitriol a fruple , doth coagulate ; 

the milk at the bottom, where the vitriol goeth. Bacon. 

3. Proverbially, any fmall quantity. 

Nature never lends 

The fmalleff fruple of her excellence, 

But, like a thrifty goddefs, ftie determines 
Herfelf the glory of a creditor. Shakefp. Meaf for Mcaf 
ToScru'ple. v. 11. [from the noun.] To doubt; td hefitate. 
He fcrupled not to eat 

Againft: his better knowledge ; not deceiv’d. 

But fondly overcome with female charms. Milt. Par. Lojl, 
ScruFler. n.f [from fcruple.] A doubter; one who has 
feruples. 

i he feruples which many publick minifters would make of 
the worthinefs of parents to have their children baptifed, forced 
fuch queftioned parents, wffio did not believe the neceffity of 
having their children baptifed by fuch fcruplersy to carry their 
children unto other minifters. Gr aunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Scrupulosity, n.f [from fcrapulous.] 

1. Doubt; minute and nice doubtfulnefs. 

Amongft: ourfelves there was fome queftion moved, by rea- 

fon of a few mens frupu’ofity touching certain things, hooker. 

The one fort they warned to take heed, that frupulofty did 
not maice them rigorous in giving unadvifed fentence againft: 
their brethren which were free; the other, that they did not 
become fcandalous, by abufing their liberty^- and freedom to the 
offence of their weak brethren, which were fcrupulous. Hook. 

So careful, even to frupulofty , were they to keep their 
fabbath, that they muff not only have a time to prepare them 
for that, but a further time alfo to prepare them for their 
very preparations. W, 

2. Pear ot acting in any manner; tendernefs of confcience. 

I he firft facrilege is looked on with fome horror; but when 

they have once made the breach, their frupulofty foon retires. 

e / , Decay of Piety. 

ocru ruLous. adj. [firupuleux, French; frupulofus 9 h atin; 
from fcruple.] J * 

1. Nicely doubtful; hard to fatisfy in determinations of con- 
leience. 

They warned them that they did not become fcandalous, by 
abufing their liberty, to the offence of their weak brethren 
which were fcrupulous. Hooke' 

Some birds, inhabitants of the waters, whofe blood L cold 

in ^rupulous 

2. Given to objections ; captious. ° Cl£ * 

Equality of two domeftick pow’rs 

3 . faaion- Shaiefp - Ant - 

As the caufe of a war ought to be juft, fo the juftice of 
Cau,e ou S ht to b e evident; Hot obfeure, not fcrapuhtis. 

4 - Careful; vigilant; cautious.' ^ lVar ' 

l have been the mote fcrupulous and wary, in regard the in 

ferences drawn from thefe obfervations are of fome im' 
portance. im " 

S diZ L V SLV ' ^ Carefullyj^nfcdyj 

hours! 6 <!Uty C ° nfifts I]0t f crU P ulou f i y m minutes and half 

Henry V. manifeftly derived his courage from 
himfelf S ^ cru P u l° u Jly careful not to afcribe foe fuccefs of to 

Sc fcr: p P uC. sNEss - H - f - 

SC h q V y BLE - ^■ [fr ° m fcnt ° r ' Difcoverable by 

Shall we think God fo [crutahh nr t r 
that none of his fecrets can efcape’ us ? ' 

f/^Latin.]- Search;^^ 

Suilerffearche/i ^ ^ ^ 

22 l 

Id 
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In procefs of time, from being a'Timple fcYtihto'r,- an ateh- 
deacon became to have jurifdi&ion more amply. Ayliffe. 
Scru'tinous. adj. [fro mfcruiinyj] Captious s 'full of inqui¬ 
ries. A word little ufed. 

Age is froward, uneafy, f'ruthmis , 

Hard to be pleas’d, and parcimonious. Denham. 

SCRUTINY. n.f [ferutmium , Latin.] Enquiry; fearch; 
examination with nicety. 

In the ferutinies for righteoufnefs and judgment, when k is 
inquired whether fuch a perfon be a good man or no, the 
meaning is not, what does he believe or hope, but what he 

^ oves * Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

I 'thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower ferutiny , that I might learn 
In what degree or meaning thou art call’d 
The for! of God. Milton’s Paradife 'Regain’d. 

They that have defigned exa&nefs and deep fa utiny , have 
taken fome one part of nature. Hale. 

Their difference to meafure, and to reach, 

Reafon well redify’d mult nature teach ; 

And thefe high ferutinies are fubjeds fit 
For man’s all- fear chin g and enquiring wit. Denham. 

We are admonifhed of 'want of charity towards others, and 
want of a Chrikian ferutiny- and examination into ourfelves. 

L’Ellrange. 

when any argument of great importance is managed with 
that warmth, which a ferious convidion of it generally in- 
fpires, fomewhat may eafily, efcape, even from a wary pen, 
which will not bear the tek of a fevere ferutiny. AtUrhury. 

Thefe, coining not within the ferutiny of human fenfes, 
cannot be examined by them, or attefted by any body. Locke. 

To Scrutinize. 7 v.a. [from ferutiny.] To fearch; to exa- 
To Scrutiny. 3 mine. 

The compromiffarii fhould chufe according to the votes of 
fuch, whole votes they were obliged to fcrutinizc. Ayliffe. 

Scruto’ire. n. f [ for feritoire , or ejeritoire. J A cafe of 
drawers for writings. 

I locked up thefe papers in my ferutoire , and my ferutoire 
came to be unlocked. Prior. 

To Scruze. v.a. [Perhaps from ferew. This word, though 
now difufed by writers, is ftill preferved, at leak in its cor¬ 
ruption, to ferouge, in the London jargon.] To fqueeze; to 
comprefs. 

Though up he caughthim ’twixt his puiffant hands, 

And havingyir&z^ out of his carrion corfe 

The loathful life, now loos’d from finful bands. 

Upon his {boulders carried him. Fairy fpyeen. 

To SCUD. v. 77. [fq ittire, Italian; fkutta , Swedifh; Jkiftur 9 
fwift, Iflandick.] To fly ; to run away with precipitation. 

The vote was no fooner paffed, but away they feudded to the 
next lake. L’EJlrange. 

The frighted fatyrs, that in woods delight. 

Now into plains with prick’d-up ears take flight; 

And feudding thence, while they their horn-feet ply. 

About their fires the little fylvans cry. Dryden. 

Away the frighted fpecsre feuds. 

And leaves my lady in the fuds. Swift. 

To Scu'ddle. v. 7i. [from feud.'] To run with a kind of af¬ 
fected hake or precipitation. A low word. 

Scuefle. 7i.f [This word is derived by Skinner from fiufflc.] 
A confufed quarrel ; a tumultuous broil. 

His captain’s heart, 

In the fcilffles of great fights hath burff 
The buckles on his break. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Avowed atheifts, placing themfelves in the feat of the fcorner, 
take much pleafing divertifement, by deriding our eager faffles 
about that which they think nothing. Decay of Piety. 

The dog leaps upon the ferpent, and tears it to pieces; but 
in the feuffle the cradle happened to be overturned. L’EJlrange. 

Popifh miflionaries mix themfelves in thefe dark fcvffles, and 
animate the mob to fuch outrages and infults. Addifon. 

To Scu'ffle. v. n. [from the noun.] To fight confufedly 
and tumultuoufly. 

I mufl confefs I’ve feen, in former days. 

The bek knights in the world, and fciffled in fome frays. 

Drayton. 

A gallant man had rather fight to great difadvantages in the 
field, in an orderly way, than feuffle with an undifeiplined 
rabble. * King Charles. 

To SCULK. v. 77. [fculcke , Danifh ] To lurk in hiding places; 
to lie clofe. 

It has kruck on a fudden into fuch a reputation, that it fcorns 
any longer to fculk, but owns itfelf publickly. Gov. of Tongue. 

Fearing to be feen, within a bed 
Of coleworts he conceal’d his wily head; 

There: fctdk’d ’till afternoon, and watch’d his time. Dryden. 

My prophets and my fopbiks finifh’d here 
Their civil efforts of the verbal war : 

Not fo my-rabbins and logicians yield ; 

Retiring ftill they combat; from the field 
Of open arms unwilling they depart, 

-And fculk behind the fubterfuge of art. Prior. 


No news of Phyl! the bridegroom came, ‘ 

And thought his bride had fculPd for {flame; 

Becaufe her father us’d to fay 

The girl had fuch a bafhful way. £ . 

The immediate publifners thereof lav f calking under k' 
wings of an ad of parliament. Letter to Publifiercf the Dr ! 

SC y / ,r KER fi fculk.] A lurker; one that hides him ’ 

felf for fhame or mifehief. 

Scull, n.f [It is derived by Skinner from fell, in fome n ro . 
vmces called full ; as tefla and tejle , or fete, fignify the head" 
Mr. Lye obferves more fatisfadorily, that Jkola is in Iflandid 
the full of an animal.] 

i. The bone which incafes and defends the brain; the arehpf 
bone of the head. ea 

flradures of th e fcull are at all times very dangerous, as the 
brain becomes affected from the prefix!re. ? gp . 

i. A fmall boat; a cockboat. [See Sculler.] - ^ 

3. One who rows a cockboat. 

Like caitiff vile, that for mifdeed 
Rides with his face to rump of Heed ; 

Or rowing fcull, he’s fain to love. 

Look one way and another move. Hudihros 

4. [Sceole, Saxon, an affembly.] In Milton’s Tffle, a fhoal or 
vak mulcitude of fifh. 

Each bay 

With fry innumerable fwarm, and fboals 
Of fifh, that with their fins arid fhining feales 
Glide under the green wave, i i\ fculls that oft 
Bank the mid tea. frhlinu 

Scu llcap. n. J. [full and cap.] 

1. A headpiece. 

2. A nightcap. 

Scu'ller, n f [Of this word I know not the etymology, 
Skiola is in Iflandick a veffel, and cfcueille in French a difli.j 

1. A cockboat; a boat in which there is but one rower. 

Her foul already W3s confign’d to fate, 

And fhiv’ring in the leaky fuller fate. Dryden, 

They hire the fuller, and, when once aboard, 

Grow fick, and damn the climate like a lord. Pope. 

2. One that rows a cockboat. 

Scullery, n.f. [from fiola , a veffel, Iflandick; or efcucilk, 
flreneb, a dilh.] The place where common utenfils, as ket¬ 
tles or dilhes, are cleaned and kept. 

Pyreicus was famous for counterfeiting bafe things, as pitch¬ 
ers, a fcullery, and Letting rogues together by the ears. Peach. 

Sc u'llion. 77. f. [from efcueille , French, a dilh.] The lowed 
domekick fervant, that wafhes the kettles and the diflies in the 
kitchen. 

I muk, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 

And fall a curfing like a very drab, 

A Jcullion, fye upon’t! fob! about my brain. Shak. Hamlet. 
If the gentleman hath lain there, get the cook, the flable- 
men, and the fullion , to teand in his way. Swift. 

To Sculp, v.a. [feulpo, Latin ; Jculper , Fr.] To carve; to 
engrave. A word not in ufe. 

Oh, that the tenor of my juk complaint 
Were Jculpt with keel on rocks of adamant! Sandyu 

Scu'lptile. adj. [ fculptilis, Latin.] Made by carving. 

In a filver medal is upon one fideMofes horned, and on the 
reverfe the commandment againk fulptile images. Brovin. 

ScuYptor. 7 t. f [ fulptor , Latin ; fculpteur , Fr.] A carver; 
one who cuts wood or kone into images. 

Thy fnape’s in every part 

So clean, as might inkrud the feu/ptor’s art. Dryden. 

T he Latin poets give the epithets of trif dum and trifulcum 
to the thunderbolt, from the fulpters and painters that lived 
before them, that had given it three forks. Jddijon. 

Scu'lpture. n.f [fculptura, Latin ; fculpture, French.]’ 

1. The art of carving wood, or hewing kone into images. 

Then fculpture and her fiker arts revive, 

Stones leap’d to form, and rocks began to live. Ptf 1, 

2 . Carved work. 

Nor did there want 

Cornice or freeze with bofiy fidptures graven. Milton. 

There too, in living fculpture, might be feen 
The mad affedion of the Cretan queen. Dryden. 

3. The ad of engraving. 

To Scu'lpture. v.a. [from the noun.] To cut; to en¬ 
grave. 

Gold, filver, ivory vafes fulptur’d high. 

There are who have not. 

Scum, n.f [fjcume, French; fchiuiYta, Italian; f&f Diuia 1 > 
fchuym , Dutch.] 

I. That which rifes to the top of any liquor. 

The rek had feveral offices affign’d; 

Some to remove the feiim as it did rife; 

Others to bear the fame away did mind ; _ 

And others it to ufe according to his kind. Fairy <l u f 
The fait part of the wafer doth partly rife into a fum on t& 
top, and partly goeth into a fcdinte'nt in the bottom. 

Gather’d like fu?n, and fettl’d to itfelf, 

Self-fed and felf-eonfum’d. 

Away z 
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Away, ye feurn. 

That kill rife upmok when the nation boils. Dryd<.n. 

They mix a med'eine to foment their limbs, 

With [cum that on the molten filver fwims. Dryden . 

2. The drofs ; the refufe; the recrement; that part which is to 
fie thrown aw.ay. 

There flocked unto him all the furry of the Irifh out of all 
places, that e’relong he had a mighty army. Spenjer. 

Some forty gentlemen excepted, had we the very fum of 
the world, fuch as their friends thought it an exceeding good 
gain to be difeharged. Raleigh’s EJJays. 

I told thee what would come 

Of all thy vapouring, bafe fum. Hudibras. 

The Scythian and Egyptian fum 
Had almoit ruin’d Rome. Rofcommon. 

You’ll find, in thefe hereditary tales, 

Your ancekors the fum of broken jay Is. Dryden s j/uven. 
The great and innocent are infulted by the fum and refufe 
of the people. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

To Scum. v.a. [from the noun.] To clear off the feum. 
Commonly written and fpoken fim. 

A fecond multitude 

Severing each kind, and fum’d the bullion drofs. Milton. 

Hear, ye fullen powers below; 

Hear, ve talkers of the dead : 

7 j 

You that boiling cauldrons blow, 

You that fum the molten lead. Dryd. and Lee’s Oedipus. 
What corns fwim upon the top of the brine, /cum off. Mart. 
ScuYimer. n.f [ efumoir , French.] A vefiel with which 
liquor is feummed, commonly called a filnmer. 

Scupper Holes, n.f. [ fhoepen , Dutch, to draw off.] In a 
{hip, fmall holes on the deck, through which water is carried 
into the fea. The leathers over thofe holes are called fcupper 
leathers, and the nails with which they are fakened f upper 
nails. Bailey. 

Scurf, n.f ycupy, Saxon ; furfa , Iflandick; furfflj Danifh; 
forf Swedifh ; Jchorft , Dutch.] 

1. A kind of dry miliary fcab. 

Her crafty head was altogether bald. 

And, as in hate of honourable eld. 

Was overgrown with feurf and filthy feald. Fairy fueen. 

The virtue of his hands 
Was lok among Pa£lolus’ fands, 

Againk whofe torrent while he fwims. 

The golden feurf peels off his limbs. Sw'ft. 

2. A foil or kain adherent. 

Then are they happy, when by length of time 
The feurf is worn away of each committed crime. 

No fpeck is left. Dryden. 

3. Any thing kicking on the furface. 

There kood a hill, whofe grifly top 
Shone with a gloffy feurf Milton. 

_ Upon throwing in a kone the water boils; and at the fame 
time are feen little flakes of feurf rifing up. Addifon . 

Scu'rfiness. n.f [from feurf] Thekate of being feurfy. 
Scurril. adj. [fcurrilis , Latin.] Low; mean; grofiy op¬ 
probrious ; loudly jocofe. 

With him, Patroclus, 

Upon a lazy bed, the live-long day 
Breaks furriljedks. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffda. 

Nothing conduces more to letters' than to examine the 
writings of the ancients, provided the plagues of judging and 
pronouncing againk them be away ; fuch as enw, bfiternefs, 
precipitation, impudence, and/-«m 7 fcoffing. Ben.Jchrfn. 
Phou mov’k me more by barely naming him, 

1 han all thy foul unmanner’d furril taunts. Dryden. 

Sc UR r Flit y. n.f [furrilitej Fr. furrilitas , Lat.] Grofnefs 
of reproach ; loudnefs of jocularity ; mean buffoonery. - 

Good mafter Holofernes, purge; fo it lhall pleafe you to 
abrogate furnhty. r o, , J r 

Baniftijcurnliiy and profanenefs, and reftrain the licentious 
lnlolence of poets. , 

Ecu'rrilous. adj, [fcurrilh, Latin. ] Grofly opprobTuTj 

ufingluch language as only the licenfe of a buffoon can war- 
rant; loudly jocular ; vile; low. 

jFf F T r g“ dne£ s fo intolerable, as, on the contrary 

tirdfnT ^ hUS and m ° re ‘ lan fat>,rical immo< fo ft y Mar- 

Let him approach finaing. Hooker. 

-Forewarn him that he ufe no fcurrV.ous words in’s tunes. 

it r „ Shake Ip eare’s IVinter’s Tale 

How often ,s a perfon, whofe intentions are to do trood bv 

j lvorjC3 he publiftes, treated in as fcurnl m a manner as if 
he twere an enemy to mankind? 

1 heir characters have been often treated with the utmoft 
barbarity and injuftice by fmrnlous and enra-red orators i,T°rT 

wfh R l oTff • adV - fcurrUous.l With g “ p roacf 
Kith low buffoonery; with lewd merriment. P ’ 

-:t.hm,t at;::^, h o°n. have wntten ^ 4 #^ 

itsisne& .5 m M as 

c ’ Tilldtfon. 
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Scv'rvily. adv. [from fcurvy.] Vilely ; bafely; coarfely. 
is feldom ufed but in a ludicrous fenfe. 

Look i’ your glafs now. 

And fee how fu Y vily that countenance fhews ; 

You would be loth to own it. Pjen. Johnf. Catiline. 

This alters the whole complexion of an a&ion, that would 
otherwife look but very feurvily , and makes it perfedf. South . 

The clergy were never more learned, or fo feurvily 
treated. Swift. 

Scu'rvy. n.f. [from feurf. This word was, I believe, origi¬ 
nally an adje&ive.J 

The feurvy is a dikemper of the inhabitants of cold coun¬ 
tries, and amongk thofe fuch as inhabit marfhy, fat, low, 
moik foils, near kagnating water, frefh or fait; invading 
chiefly in the Winter fuch as. are fedentary, or live upon falted 
or fmoaked flefti and fifh, or quantities of unfermented fari¬ 
naceous vegetables, and drink bad water. Ai buthnot » 

Scu'rvy. adj. [from fcnf furfy, fcwvy.] 

1. Scabbed ; covered with fcabs ; difeafed with the feurvy. 

Whatfoever man be feurvy or fcabbed. Lev. xxi. 20. 

2. Vile; bad; forry; worthless; contemptible; offenfive. 

1 know him for a man divine and holy; 

Not feurvy , nor a temporary meddler. Shakefpeare. 

This is a very feurvy tune to fing to a man’s funeral. Shake]. 

He fpoke feurvy and provoking terms 
Againk your honour. Shakefpeare. 

A crane, which is but feurvy meat, lays but two eggs. Chey. 
It would be convenient to prevent the excels of drink, with 
that feurvy cukom of taking tobacco. Swift. 

Scu / rvygrass. 7i. f [feurvy and grafs.] The fpoonwort. A' 
plant. 

1 he flower confiks of four leaves, which are difpofed *in 
form of a crofs : from the flower-cup arifes the pointai, which 
becomes an almok globular fruit, divided into two cells by an 
intermediate partition, to which the valves adhere on both 
fides, and are furnifhed wfith many round feeds. Miller. 
’Scuses. For excufes. 

I Ihifted him away. 

And laid good feufes on your exkafy. Sbakefp. Othello. 
Slut, n.f [fkott^ iflandick.] The tail of thofe animals whofe 
tails are very fhort, as a hare. 

In the hare it is avertely feated, and in itsdikenfion inclines 
iimo the coccix or fut. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

He fled to earth; but firk it cok him dear, 
i He left his feut behind, and half an ear. Swift. 

Scu'tcheon. n.f. [feuccione, Italian, fromfeutum, Lat.] The 
Ihield reprefented in heraldry; the enfigns armorial of a fa¬ 
mily. See Eschutcheon. 

And thereto had {he that futebeon of her defires, fupported 
by certain badly diligent minikers. Sidney. 

Your feutcheons, and your figns of eonquek, {hall 
Hang in what place you pleafe. Shak. Ant and Cleopatra. 
Honour is a meer fcutcheon. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

The chiefs about their necks the fcutcheons wore. 

With orient pearls and jewels powder’d o’er. Di-yden. 
Scute ll at ed. adj. [ feut el a , Lat.] Divided into fmall furfaces. 
It feems part of the fcutellated bone of a burgeon, being 
flat, of a porous or cellular conkitution. IVoodward „ 

Scu'tiform. adj. [feut formi.^ Latin.] Shaped like a fhield. 
"CUTTLE n.f [ feut el'a i Latin; feut ell, Celt. Ai>fw.] 

1. A wide {hallow balket, fo named from a difb or platter which 
it relembles in form. 

A fcuttle or fkrein to rid foil fro’ the corn. Tuffer. 

The earth and kones they are fain to carry from under 

their feet m fcuttles and bafkets. Hakcwill on Providence. 

2. A fmall grate. 

To the hole in the door have a fmall feuti V, to keep in what 

- ® are / h ? 7 ‘. . Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

3 - [ from feud.] A quick pace; a fliort run ; apace of affe<aed 
precipitation. 

She went with an csAy fcuttle out of the {bop. Spectator 
To Scuttle, -u «. [from feud or fcuddle.] To run with af- 
feded precipitation. 

1 he old feWow feut tied out of the room. Arbuthnot. 

oSdeign. v. a [Spenfer. Sdegnare, Ital. Milton, for dij'dain .] 
Lifted up I'o high, J 

ffdeign’d fubjedion. -nyru 

SdeTgnful. adj. Contraded for difdainfui. 

-p. r now , P uft U P with fdeignful infolence, 

Lcfpife the brood of blefied fapience. StenDr 

SEA n.f [ r *, Saxon ; Jee, or Dutch.] ^’ 

i. I he ocean; the water oppofed to the land. 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean waki this blood 
lean from my hand? Flo, this my hand will rather 
1 hy multitudinous fea mcarnardine, 

Making the green one red. ’ Sbakefp. Macbeth 

I lie rivers run into the fea. JP f UeUj ' 

He made the fea, and all that is therein. £ x X x ? iT 

So do the w,nds and thunders cleanfe the air 

° r r , ng^ fettle and p u r ge the wine. 3 Davies. 

phib ious between fea and land 
1 he river horfe. ,... 

2 Milton. 

Some 
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T T Some leviathan, 

Haply flumb’fing' on the Norway foam, ' 

1 he pilot of fome fmall night-founder’d fkift 
L'ecmmg fome ifland, oft as feamen tell, 

W ith fixed anchor In his fcaly rind, 

Moors by his fide under the lee, while mVfit 

Jnvefis the Jea. ° , /;/ 

a-e S Sfcd f«?T ) ent8 - 0f ’ , br °b en b U°™s onifotnefeoresi 
.t Ufcd for manuring of f ea land. Woodward. 

' 1 h H put to/^ w!th a fleet of three hundred fail. Arbuihn. 

lacing dolphins are train’d for“our motion, 

av..oony tides fwelling to roll us afhore. Dryden’ s Albion.' 

but like a rock unmov’d, a rock that braves 

- he raging teiiipefl, and the rifing waves, 

propp’d on himfelf he ’{lands: his.folid fide 

Wall) off th e/m weeds, and the founding tides. Bryden. 

C °, U J n<5 5 F mUCh narrower thi >n it is, without a 
great lols to the world. Bentlt" 

So when the firft bold veffel dar’d the feds, • ^ 

High on the ftern the Thracian rais’d his flrain, 

While Argo faw her kindred trees 

Defcend from Pel ion to the main. p of>e 

2. A collection of water; a lake. 1 * 

Jefus walking by the fea of Galilee, flaw two brethren. 

_ -o i • ii r \r. Mat. iv. 18. 

3- -t roverbially for any large quantity. 

Tha t fea of blood which hath in Ireland been barbaroufly 
fired, is enough to drown in eternal infamy and mifery the 
malicious author and inftigator of its effufion. Kim Charles. 

4* Any thing rough and tempefluous. 

I o forrow abandon’d, but worfe felt within. 

And in a troubled fea of paflion toft. * Milton . 

5* Half Seas over. Half drunk. 

The whole magiftracy was pretty well difguifed before I 
gave em the flip : our friend the alderman was half fcas over 
before the bonfire was out. . Laator. 

bE . A is often ufed in compofition, as will appear in the follow¬ 
ing examples. 

Se abeat. [fea and beat.] Dafhed by the waves of the fea. 

Thefovereign of the Teas he blames in vain, 

That one efeabet will to lea again. Sperfer’s Pafi orals. 

Darknefs cover’d o’er 
1 he face of things: along the feabcat fhore 

c Satiate we (le P t - Pope's Odtjfy- 

Seab.o at. n. f. [fea and boat.] Vefiel capable to bear the 
fea. 

Shipwrecks were occafioned by their {hips being bad fea- 
beidts , and thcmlelves but indifferent feamen. 'Arbuthnot, 

S-^abg rn. adj. [Jea and born.] Born of the fea 5 produced 
by the fea. 

Like Neptune and his feaborn niece, fnall be 

The {Bining glories of the land and fea. Waller. 

. All thefe in order march, and marching fino- 
The warlike actions of their feaborn king. ° Drydcn. 

Seabq'y. n.J. [fea and boy.] Boy employed on fhipboard. 

Can ft thou, O partial fieep, give thy repofe 
To the wet Jeaby in an hour fo rude. 

And in the calmeft and the ftilleft night 

Deny it to a king; Shakefpeare. 

Beabre ach. n.J. [fea and breach.] Irruption of the fea by 
breaking the banks. 

j. o an impetuous woman, tempefts and feabreaches are 

nothIn g- * VEjlrange. 

Se a breeze, n. f [fea and breeze.] Wind blowing from the 
fea. 

Hedges, in moft places, would be of great advantage to 
fhelter the grafs from the feabreeze. Mortimer. 

Seabi/ilt. adj. [fea and built.] Built for the fea. 

Borne each by other in a diftant line. 

The J'eabuilt forts in dreadful order move. Dryden. 

Seaca bbage. n. f [crambe , Latin.] Seacolewort. A plant. 

It hath flcfhy leaves like thofe of the cabbage. Miller. 

Se'aholly. n. J'. [ eryngium , Latin.] A plant. 

The fpecies are, feaholly , or eryngo. Common eryngo, 
&c. The roots of the firft are candied, and fent to London 
for medicinal ufe, being the true eryngo. 

Se'acalf. 7 i. f. [fea and calf] The feal. 

The feacalf, or feaj, is fo called from the noife he makes 
like a calf: his head comparatively not big, fhaped rather like 
an otter’s, with teeth like a dog’s, and muftaches like thofe of 
a cat: his body long, and all over hairy: his forefeet, with 
fingers clawed, but not divided, yet fit i or going : his hinder 
feet, more properly fins, and fitter for l'wimming, as being an 
amphibious animal. The female gives luck, as the porpefs, 
and other viviparous -fifties. Grew’s Mujecum. 

Se acap. n. f. [ Jea and cap.] Cap made to be worn on Chip¬ 
board. 

I know your favour well, 

Though now you ha\e no feacap on your head. Shakefp. 

Se'a chart. n.J. [Jea ar.d chart.] Map on which only the 
coafts aie delineated. 


The fituation of the parts of the earth are better Mr A 
b^a map or feachart, than reading the defeription wy 
Se acoa'l. n.f [fea and coat] Coal, fo called not beclmf 
found in the fea, but becaufe brought to London by f ea 
coal. w J P lt * 

We ’ ]1 have a poffet foon at the latter end of a feaml 

Seacoal Jafts longer than charcoal. Gne J^aie, 

This pulmonique indifpofition of the air is very 
heightened, where a great quantity of feacoal is burnt. H r 
•-£ acoast. n.f [fea and coaft.] Shore; edge of the fea' 

1 he venturous mariner that way. 

Learning his fhip from thofe white rocks to fave 
Which all along the fouthern fcacoafl lay .; 

I or fafety’s fake that fame his feamark made. 

And nam’d it Albion. Fairy Queen 

Upon th efeacoafi are many parcels of land, that would Tv 
well for the taking in. Mortimer’s Husband 

Se acompass. n.f. [fea and compafs.] The card and needle 
of mariners. 

Fhe needle in the facompafs ftill moving but to the north* 
point only, with moveor immotus, notified the refpective con- 
ftancy of the gentleman to one only. Camden’s Remains 
Se'a cow. n.f [fea and cow.] The manatee. 

The feacow is a very bulky animal, of the cetaceous kind. 
It grows to fifteen feet long, and to feven or eight in circum¬ 
ference: its head is like that of a hog, but longer, and more 
cylindrick: its eyes are fmall, and it has no external ears, but 
only two little apertures in the place of them ; yet its fenfeof 
hearing is very quick. Its lips are thick, and it has two loner 
talks {landing out. It has two fins, which ftand forward on 
the breaft like hands, whence the Spaniards firft called it ma¬ 
natee. The female has two round breafts placed between the 
pe&oral fins. The lkin is very thick and hard, and not fcaly, 
but hairy. This creature lives principally about the mouths 
of the large rivers in Africa, the Eaft Indies, and America, 
and feeds upon vegetables. Its flefli is white like veal, and 
very well tailed. The lapis manati, which is of a fine clean 
white colour, and bony texture, is properly the os petrofum 
ot this animal. This ftone has been fuppofed to be a power¬ 
ful amulet, but is now neglected. Hill’s Mat, Med. 

Seado'g. n.f. [fea and dog.] Perhaps the {hark. 

Fierce feadogs devour the mangl’d friends. Rofcmmon. 

^ When, flung with hunger, {lie embroils the flood, 

The feadog and the dolphin are her food. PopesOdyjfey. 
Seafa'rer. n.f. [ fea and fare.] A traveller by fea; a mariner. 
They ftifly refufed to vail their bonnets by the fummons of 
thofe towns, which is reckoned intolerable contempt by the 
better enabled feafarers. Careui. 

A wand’ring merchant, he frequents the main, 

Some mean Jeafarer in purfuit of gain ; 

Studious of freight, in naval trade well {kill’d; 

But dreads th’ athletick labours of the field. Pop. 

Seafa'ring. adj. [fea and fare.] Travelling by fea. 

My wife fafien’d him unto a fmall {pare mall, 

Such as feafaring men provide for ftorms. Shakefpeare. 

It was death to divert the {hips of feafaring people, againft 
their will, to other ufes than they were appointed. Arbuthnot. 
Seafe'nnel. The fame with Samphire, which fee. 
Se'afight. n.J. [fea and fght.] Battle of {hips; battle on 
the fea. 

Seafghts have been often final to the war; but this is when 
princes fet up their reft upon the battles. Baton. 

They were full of drink at the time of their feafights. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 

If our fenfe of hearing were a thoufand times quicker than 
it is, we fhould, in the quieteft retirement, be lei's able to fieep 
than in the middle of a feafght. Cocke. 

I his fleet they recruited with two hundred fail, whereof 
they loft ninety-three in a feafght. Arbuthnot on Coms. 

Seafo'wl. n.f [fea and fowl.] Birds that live at fe2. 

"I he bills of curlews, and many other feafowh are very 
long, to enable them to hunt for the worms. Derbam . 

A feafowl properly reprefents the paffage of a deity over the 
feas. Broome’s Notes to the Odyjfey • 

A length of ocean and unbounded fky, 

Which fcarce the feafowl in a year o’er fly. F°l ( ‘ 

Se'agirt. adj. [fea and girt.] Girded or incircled by the 
fea. 

Neptune, befldes the fway 
Of every fait flood and each ebbing ftream. 

Took in by lot, ’twixt high and nether Jove, 

Imperial rule of all the feagirt files. M» sn ’ 

Telemachus, the blooming heir 
Of feagirt Ithaca, demands my care: 

’ I is mine to form his green unpradtis’d years 
In fage debates. 

Se'agull. n.f. [ fea and gull.] A water fowl. , 

Seagulls , when they flock together from the fea towards t 
fliores, forefliow rain ar.d wind. Bacon’s Nat. HiJt° r P 


Bitterns* 


SEA 

Bitterns, herons, and feagulls , are great enemies to fifh. 

Mo r timer s Hush a ndry. 

Sl'agreen. adj. [ fea and green.] Refembling the colour of 
the diftant fea ; cerulean. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their feveral mixtures, as 
green, fcarlet, purple, and Jeagreen , come in only by the 

eyes. . ? Lock *■ 

Upon his urn reclin’d, 

His feagreen mantle waving in the wind. 

The god appear’d. Pope. 

Se'agreen. n. f Saxifrage. A plant. 

Se'agull. n f A fea bird. Ainfworth . 

Se'ahedgehog, n.f [Jea, hedge , and hog.] A kind of lea 
{hell-fi{h. 

The feahedgehog is iuclofed in a round {hell, fafhioned as a 
loaf of bread, wrought and pinched, and guarded by an outer 
{kin full of prickles, as the land urchin. Carew. 

Se'ahog. n.f [fea and hog.] The porpus, 

Se'a holm. n. f [fea and holm.] 
j. A fmall uninhabited ifiand. 

2. Seaholly. A kind of fea weed. 

Cornwal bringeth forth greater ftore of feaholm and fam- 
phire than any other county. Carew. 

Se'ahorse. n.f [ fea and horfe.] 

1. The feaborfe is a ffih of a very Angular form, as we fee it dried, 
and of the needlefifh kind, it is about four or five inches in 
length, and nearly half an inch in diameter in the broadeft 
part. Its colour, as we fee it dried, is a deep reddifh brown ; 
and its tail is turned round under the belly. It is found about 
the Mediterranean, and has been celebrated for medicinal vir¬ 
tues ; but is at prefent wholly negledled. Hill’s Alateria Med. 

2. The morfe. 

Part of a large tooth, round and tapering: a tufk of the 
morle, or waltrons, called by fome the feahorfe. Woodward. 

3. The medical and the poetical feahorfe feem very different. By 
the feahorfe Drydcn means probably the hippopotamus. 

By ’em 

Seahorfes , flound’ring in the flimy mud, 

Tofs’d up their heads, and daftfd the ooze about ’em. Dry. 
Se'amaid. n.f. [fea and inaid.] Mermaid. 

Certain ftars {hot from their fpheres. 

To hear the feamaids mufick. Shakefpeare . 

Se'aman. n.f. [ fea and man. ] 

J. A fail or; a-navigator; a mariner. 

She, looking out, 

Beholds the fleet, and hears the feamen {bout. Denhams 
Seamen , through difmal ftorms, are wont 
To pafs- the oyfter-breeding Hellefpont. Evelyn . 

The whole poem was firft written, and now fent you from 
a place where I have not fo much as the converfe of any fea- 

man% Dryden. 

^neas order’d 

A {lately tomb, whofe top a trumpet bore, 

A foldier’s fauchion, and a feaman’s oar; 

T hus was his friend interr’d. Dryden. 

By undergoing the hazards of the fea, and the company of 
common feamen, you make it evident you will refufe no op¬ 
portunity of rendering yourfelf ufeful. Dryden. 

Had they applied themfelves to the increafe of their ftrenoth 
by fea, they might have had the greateft fleet and the moft fea- 
mm or any ftate in Europe. Aduifon, 

2, Merman; the male of the mermaid. 

Seals live at land and at fea, and porpufes have the warm 

blood and intrails of a hog, not to mention mermaids, or fea - 
men. ^ 

.Seama'rk. n.J. [fea and mari.] Point or confpicuous pTace 

uimngttifhed at lea, and ferving the mariners as directions of 
. their courle. 

Thofe white rocks, 

Which ^all along the fouthern feacoaft lay, 

I hreat ning unheedy wreck and rafh decay. 

For fafety s fake his feamark made. 

And nam’d it Albion. p- , 

Though you do fee me weapon’d, ° 

Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 
i he ver y feamark of my utmoft fail. Shakefp. Othello 

fea marl ^ P ,aCeS U P 0n the for 

coaft ° r llghth0ufe! ’ to tea< * Perkins’s people to avoid the 

, Bacon’s Henrv VII 

.hem LdfeF 0 ^ ft 3 , bmnd of infam >' “P™ 
^.em, and f et as fea,narks for thofe who obfetve them to 

it ^ alJ h others fway, dryden. 

le fet as fearnarks for himfelf to fhun 1 

S-MH'W. n.f [fea and me W .] A fowAhat frequent?! ' 

-^ n *Aand fait and bare, 

]e haunt of feals, and orcks, and feamews clans Milton 
Scream tbe loquacious crow, ^ 


, , bcr eam aloft. 1 77, n _ or loud noife, and thereby i 

’A? 0NST£R - ^ f> ai 'd «!>«■.] Strange a.lmal : ^ alfo come on 


SEA 

Seamonfters give fuck to their young. La. N. 

Where luxury once d, Jea?nouJlers whelp. Milton. 

Se'anymph. n.J. [fea and nymph.] Goddefs of the fea. 

Virgil, after Homer’s example, gives us a transformation 
of /Eneas’s {hip into feanymphs. Broome. 

Se'aonion. n. f An herb. Ainfworth „ 

Se'aoose. n.f [fea and .cafe.] The mud in the fea or Ihore. 

All feaoofe, or oofy mud, and the mud of fivers, are of 
great advantage to all forts of land. Mlortimer. 

Se'a piece, n.f [feu and piece.] A pi&ure reprefqnting any¬ 
thing at fea. 

Great painters often employ their pencils upon fiupieces. 

Adnifon s Sped/aUr, 

Se'apool. n.f [fea and pool] A lake of fait water. 

I have often heard it wilhed, that all that land were a fea- 
pool. Spenfer on Ireland 

Se'aport. n.f [fea and pert] A harbour. 

Se'arisque. n.J. [Jea and rifque.] Hazard at fea. 

He was fo great an cncourager of commerce, that he 
charged himfelf with all the fearifque of fuch veffels as car¬ 
ried corn to Rome in the Winter. Arbuthnot . 

Se'a rocket, n.f A plant. Aiiller * 

Se'aroom. n.f [fea and room.] Open fea; fpacious main. 

There is Jear00m enough for both nations, without offend* 
ing one another, and it would exceedingly fupport the navy. 

Bacon’s Advice to Viliiers. 

. The bigger whale like fome huge carrack lay, 

Which wanteth fearoom with her foes to play. . Waller. 

Searo ; ver. n.f [Jea and rove. J A pirate. 

Se'ashark. n.f [fea and Jhark. J A ravenous feaffib. 

Witches mummy, maw and gulf 

Of the ravening fait feajhark. Shakefpeare . 

Se'ashell. n.f. [Jea and Jhell .] Shells found on the {bore. 

Seajhells are great improvers of four or cold land. Mortim. 

Se'ashore. n.f. [fea and Jhore.] The coaft of the fea. 

That feajhore where no more world is found. 

But foaming billows breaking on the ground. Dryden . 

Fournier gives an account of an earthquake in Peru, that 
reached three hundred leagues along the feafoore. Burnet. 

"Fo fay a man has a clear idea of any quantity, without 
knowing how great it is, is as reafonable as to fay he has the 
pofitive idea of the number of the fands on the jeafhore. Locke. 

Se'asick. adj. [jea and fick.] Sick, as new voyagers on the 
fea. 

She began to be much feafick, extremity of weather con¬ 
tinuing. Shakefpeare.. 

Barbaroffa was not able to come on Ihore, for that he was, 
as they faid, feafick , and troubled with an ague. Knolles. 

In love’s voyage nothing can offend; 

Women are never feafick. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Weary and Jeafick, when in thee confin’d ; 

Now, for thy fafety, cares diftradl my mind. Sw'ft. 

Se'aside. n.f. [fea and fide] The edge of the fea. 

Their camels were without number, as the fand by the fea- 

f^ e ' JWrvii. 12. 

There difembarking on the green feafide , 

We land our cattle, and the lpoil divide. p 0 p e . 

Se'aserpent. n.f. [fea andferpent.] Serpent generated in 
the water. 

•Sease'rvice. n.f. [ fea and fer vice.] Naval war. 

You werepreffed for the feafervice, and got off with much 

q a °’; Swift s Diredi. to Servants. 

Seasurge° N n.f. [fa and furgeon.] A chirurgeon employed 
on lhipboard. J 

My defign was to help th efcafurgeon. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Seasur.ro UNDED. adj. [fea and fur round*] Encircled by the 
lea. J 

To fiafurrounded realms the gods alfign 

Small tradl of fertile lawn, the leaft to mine. Pope. 

^Earner™' and V/oxd of art ufed by the 

I agree with you in your cenfure of the fmterms inDryden’s 
Virgil becaufe no terms of art, or cant words, fuit the ma- 
jefty of epick poetry. p 

Seawa'ter, n.f. [fea and water.] The fait water of the 

By digging of pits in the feaftiore, he did fruftrate the la 
borious works of the enemies, which had turned the fea- 
water upon the wells of Alexandria. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lorv 

I took off the dreflings, and bathed the member with fea 
water. , * J a 

Scazvatcr has many grofs, rough, and earthy particleMnTr* 
as appears from its faltnefs; whereas frefh water is more pure 

and un t Broome’s Notes on the OdZ 

See s'ifciT ’ r > X ° n; M Daniih J Thc « 
ugly heed, and felted Sitea^old^^h^d^i^teth 1 ^ 2 r'f’ 

Carew. 
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SEA 


SEA 


An ifland fait and bare. 

The haunt of Jeals and ores, and feamaws clang. Milton* 
SEAL, n.f [p$el, Saxon; figillum, Latin] 

1. A ftamp engraved with a particular impreffion, which is fixed 
upon the wax that clofes letters, or affixed as a teftimony. 

The king commands you 

To render up the great feal. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

If the organs ot perception, like wax overhardent-d with 
. c °ld, will not receive the impreffion of the feal ; or, like wax 
of a temper too foft, will not hold it; or elfe fuppofing the wax 
of a temper fit, but the feal not applied with a fufficient force 
to make a clear impreffion : in any of thefe cafes the print left 
by th z feal will be obfeure. Locke. 

The fame 

•*> His granclfire wore about his neck 

In three feal rings, which after, melted down, 

Form’d a vail buckle for his widow’s gown. Pope. 

2. The impreffion made in wax. 

’ I ill thou can’ll rail the feal from off my bond. 

Thou but offend’ft thy lungs to fpeak fo loud. Shakefp. 
Solyman fhewed him his own letters, afking him if he knew 
not that hand, and if he knew not that feal. Knolles. 

He faw his monkey picking the feal wax from a letter. Arb. 

3. Any a& of confirmation. 

They their fill of love 

Took largely, of their mutual guilt the feal. Milton. 

To Seal. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fallen with a feal. 

He that brings this love to thee. 

Little knows this love in me ; 

And by him feal up thy mind. Shakefp. As you like it. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, take forth paper, fold it, 
• write upon’t, and afterwards feal it. Shakefpeare. 

2. To confirm or atteft by a feal. 

God join’d my heart to Romeo’s ; thou our hands; 

And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo feal’d, 

Shall be the label to another deed. 

Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 

Turn to another, this (hall flay them both. Shakefpeare. 

3. To confirm; to ratify ; to fettle. 

My foul is purg’d from grudging hate. 

And with my hand \feal.ovx true hearts love. Shak. R. III. 
When I have performed this, and fealed to them this fruit, 
I will come into Spain. Rom. xv. 28. 

if. To {hut j to clofe. 

Seal up your lips, and give no words, but mum ! Shakef. 
At my death 

Thou hall feal'd up my expectation. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The root of evil is fealed up from you. 2 hfdr. viii. 53. 
The fenfe is like the fun; for the fun feals up the globe of 
heaven, and opens the globe of earth: fo the fenfe doth ob¬ 
feure heavenly things, and reveals earthly things. Bacon. 
Back to th’ infernal pit I drag thee chain’d. 

And feal thee fo, as henceforth not to fcorn 
The facil gates of hell too (lightly barr’d. Milton. 

5. To mark with a {lamp. 

. You’d rail upon the hoftefs, 

And fay you would prefent her at the leet, 

Becaufe fhe bought (lone jugs, and no Jeal’d quarts. Shakef. 
To Seal. v.n. To fix a feal. 

I will feal unto this bond. Shakefpeare. 

We make a fure covenant and write it, and our princes and 
priefts feal unto it. A eh. ix. 38. 

Se'aler. n.f. [horn feal .] One that feals. 

Se'alingwax. n.f. \_feal and wax.] Hard wax made of rofin 
ufed to feal letters. 

The prominent orifice was clofed with fealinguiax. Boyle. 
SEAM n.f. [yearn, Saxon; zoom, Dutch.] 

1. The edge of cloath where the threads are doubled; the fu¬ 
ture where the two edges are fewed together. 

In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown’d, 

Th zfeams with fparkling emeralds fet around. Dryden. 
Precepts fhould be fo finely wrought together in the lame 
piece, that no coarfe feam may difeover where they join. Add. 

2. The junClure of planks in a (hip. 

With boiling pitch the feams inflops. 

Which, well laid o’er, the fait fea waves withfland. Dryd. 

3. A cicatrix; a fear. 

4. [yearn, Saxon, a load.] A meafure ; a veffel in which things 

are held; eight bufhels of corn. Ainfworth. 

5. [Seme, Saxon; faim, Welfh; fain, French.] Tallow; 
greafe; hog’s lard. 

Shall the proud lord, 

That, baftes his arrogance with his own feam. 

Be worfhipp’d ? Shakefp. Bi otins and Crefjida. 

Part fcour the ruftv fhields with feam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. Dryden s Ain, 

To Seam. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To join together by future, or otherwife. 

2 . To mark ; to fear with a long cicatrix. 

Seam'd o’er with wounds, which his own fabre gave. Pope. 
,Say, has the fmall or greater pox 
Sunk down her nofe, or feamd her face ? Swift. 


Se'amless. adj. [from feam .] Having no feam. 
Se'ai.irent. nj. [feam and rent.] A.feparation of any 
where it is joined; a breach of the flitches. 

seamstress, n.J. [yeameyt.j've, Saxon.] A woman whole 
trade is to few. e 

They wanted food and raiment; fo they took 
Religion for their fcanfircfs and their cook. Cleave- 1 an,l 

Se'amy. adj. [from Jeam.] Having a fearn; XhewLn<* theiearn* 
Some fuch fquire he was, 

That turn’d your wit the feawy fide without, 

And made me to fufpecl you. -Shak. 0:1 f 

Sean. «./ [ r egne, Saxon; Jagma, Latin.] A net. 
times written feme, or f"aim. 

Sear. adj. [yeajuan, Saxon, to dry ] Dry; not any W- 
green. Spenfer ufes it. _ 

I have liv’d long enough: my May of life 
Is fall’n into the jear, the yellow leaf. Shak. Macbeth 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never fear. Milton 

Some may be cherifihed in dry places, as in fear wqod Rm 

To Sear. v.c. [ycayian, Saxon.] To burn ; to cauterize. '* 
The fcorching flame fore hnged all his face. 

And through his armour all his body fear d. Fairy Fftetn 
Some fhall depart from the faith, /peaking lies, hav'inc; their 
confcience feared with a hot iron. 1 f'un. iv. 2 

Cherifh veins of good humour, and fear up tbofe of ill. R em 
I’m fear’d with burning fieel, ’till the fearch d marrow ‘ 
Fries in the bones. R-vues Royal Comm, 

Se'arbreach. n.f [fear and breach .] Perhaps fealreach. 
’Tis one thing for a man to be firm againft honed dangers; 
but to run his head againll Hone walls, or to put his ffioulders 
to a fearbreach , to attempt infuperable difficulties, wouid be 
juft the moral of the ram in the fable. DEf range-. 

Se'arcloath. n.f. [ yajiclaft, Saxon, from yap, pain, and 
claB, a plafter ; fo that cerecloath, as it is now written, from 
cera, wax, feems to be wrong.] A plafter; a large plafter. 
Bees wax is the ground of all fearcloath falves. Mortimer. 

To Searce. v. a. [ JaJJer , French.] To fift finely. 

Put the finely Jearced powder of alabafter into a flat- 
bottomed and well heated brafs veffel. Eojle. 

For the keeping of meal, bolt and fearce it from the 
bran. Mortimer’s Husbandry 

Searce. n.f A fieve ; a bolter. 

Sea'rcfr. n.f [from Jearce.] He who fearces. 

To SEARCH, v. a. [chercher, French.] 

1. To examine; to try; to explore; to look through. 

Help to fearch my houfe this one time: if I find not what I 
feek, let me for ever be your table fport. Shakefpeare. 

They returned from Jearching of the land. Nim.xiii. 25, 
Through the void immenfe 
To fearch with wandTing queft a place foretold. Milton. 

2. To inquire; to feek. 

Now clear I underftand 

What oft my fteddiefl thoughts have fearch’d in vain. Mill. 

Enough is left befides to fearch and know. Milton. 
Draw up fome valuable meditations from the depths of the 
earth, and fearch them through the vaft ocean. JVatU. 

3. To probe as a chirurgeon. 

Alas, poor fhepherd ! fearching of thy wound, 

I have, by hard adventure, found my own. Shakefpeare. 

With this good fword, 

That ran through Caefar’s bowels, fearch this bofom. Shah 
For the divifions of Reuben there were great fearchingy of 
heart. Judg.v ■ 16. 

The figns of wounds penetrating are difeovered by the pro¬ 
portion of the Jearching candle, or probe which enters into 
the cavity. JVifemans Surgery 

4. To Search out. To find by feeking. 

Who went before you, to fearch you out a place to pitch 
your tents in ? Deutr. i > 3 * 

They may fometimes be fuccefsful to fearch out truth. Ikatts. 

To Search, v. n. 

1. To make a fearch. , 

Satisfy ’me once more ; once more fearch with me. otmej. 
To afk or fearch I blame thee not. MiM ]U 

2. To make inquiry. 

Thofe who ferioufly fearch after or maintain truth, ih° u 
ftudy to deliver themfdves without obfeurity or equivo 

cation. 0 

It fuffices that they have once with care lifted the 0121:16 ’ 

and fearcbed into all the particulars that could give an} 

/ n- Locke. 

to the queftion. 

With piercing eye fome fearch where nature plays, . , 
And trace the wanton, through her darkfome maze. lC 

3. To feek ; to try to find. . 

Your hufband’s coming, woman, to fearch for a gem e f . 
that is here now in the houfe. Shak . Merry Hives of l 2,1 <^ 
We in vain fearch for that conftitution within a 
which depend thofe powers we obferve in them. 

Search, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Inquiry by looking into every fufpecled place. 

The orb he roam’d 

With narrow' fearch, and with infpeClion deep. *T 

J ' 2. iiiqci’-D» 
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2. Inquiry; examination; acl of feeking. 

His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bufhels of 
chaff: you fhall feek all day ere you find them, and when you 
have them they are not worth the fearch. Shakefpeare. 

Who great in fearch of God and nature grow. 

They beii the wife Creator’s praife declare. Dryden. 

Now mourn thy fatal fearch ; 

It is not fafe to have too quick a fenfe. Dryden. 

The mind fets itfelf on work in fearch of fome hidden idea, 
and turns the eye of the foul upon it. Locke. 

By the philofophical ufe of words, I mean fuch an ufe as 
conveys the precile notions of things, which the mind may 
be fatisfied with in its fearch after knowledge. Lotke. 

The parents, after a \ongjtarcb for the boy, gave him for 
drowned in a canal. Addifon. 

This common pra&ice carries the heart afide from all that 
is honell in our fearch after truth. Watts. 

•?. Queft ; purfuit. 

If zealous love fhould go in fearch of virtue. 

Where fhould he find it purer than in Blanch ? Shakefp. 
Stay him from his intendment, or brook fuch difgrace well as 
he fhall run into ; in that it is a thing of his own fearch, and 
altogether againft my will. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Nor did my fearch of liberty begin, 

’Till my black hairs were chang’d upon my chin. Dryden. 
Se'archer. n.f [from fearch.~\ 

1. Examiner; inquirer; trier. 

The Agarenes that feek wifdom upon earth, the authors of 
fables, and fearchers out of underftanding. Bar. iii. 23. 

The feanhers found a marvellous difference between the 
Anakins and themfelves. Raleigh. 

Religion has given us a more juft idea of the divine nature: 
he whom we appeal to is truth itfelf, the great fearcher of 
hearts, who will not let fraud go unpunifhed, or hold him 
guiltlefs that taketh his name in vain. Addifon. 

In vain we lift up our prefumptuous eyes 
To what our Maker to their ken denies: 

The fearcher follows fall; the object flies. Prior. _ 

Avoid the man who pra&ifes any thing unbecoming a free 
and open fearcher after truth. IVatts. 

2. Officer in London appointed to examine the bodies of the 
dead, and report the caufe of death. 

The fearchers, who are ancient matrons /worn to their of¬ 
fice, repair to the place where the dead corps lies, and by view 
of the fame, and by other inquiries, examine by what difeafe 
the corps died. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

SEASON, n.f [faifon, French.] 

j. One of the four parts ot the year. Spring, Summer, Au¬ 
tumn, Winter. ■ - 0 5 

'I he faireft flowers o’ th’ feafon 
Are our carnations and ftreak’d gillyflowers. Shakefp. 

Then Summer, Autumn, Winter did appear; 

And Spring was but a feafon of the year. Dryden. 

We faw, in fix days travelling, the leveral feafons of the 
year in theft beauty. Addifon on Italy. 

** time as diftinguifhed from others. 

He’s noble, wife, judicious, and bell knows 

™*>?*W* Shak. Macbeth. 

I h t jeajon prime for fweeteft /cents and airs. Miltmi . 

A fit time; an opportune concurrence. 

At feafon fit let her with thee partake. Milton. 

All bulinefs fhould be done betimes; and there’s as little 
trouble of doing it in feafon too, as out of feafon. L’Ejlramre. 
F° r adlive fports, for pleafing reft, 

1 his is the time to be pofleft ; 

Fhe bell is but in feafon beft. 

I would indulge the gladnefs of my heart! 

Let us retire : her grief is out of feafon. 

fuiriblF iS n °f ea f m t0 Which fuch thou S hts as thefe are more 

1 r r 1 Alter bury. 

I he Jea,on when to come, and when to go, 

o fing, or ceafe to fing, we never know. p 0 t\p 

4 - A time not very long. * * 

We’ll flip you for a feafon, but our jealoufy 

5 - [From the veX.f That which give* a high rehft^ 

TosMkft TS&2 )» fleep - shak - “• 

<• I o mix with food any thing that gives a high reliih. 

^l-very oblation of thy meat-offering flralt thou feafon with 

1 he wife contriver, * 

To keep the waters from corruption free. 

To gib a e rdift t to. falt ’ a " d>>,V a! ‘ the M*?™. 

p " ° 1 J € fJ on fiili with fports your feriqus hours ; 

Th _ r f r C but tr l^ of pleafures, youth devours. Dryden 
T be proper ufe of wit is to feafon conversion, to rqffi 


2. 


I 


Dryden. 


Philips. 
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\vhat is praifeworthy to the greateft advantage, and to expofe 
the vices and follies of men. TiUotfon . 

3. To qualify by admixture of another ingredient. 

Mercy is above this feepter’d fway ; 

It is an attribute to God himfelf; 

And earthly pow’r does then fhew likeft God’s, 

When mercy Jeafons] uflice. Shak. Merchant of Venice * 

Seafon your admiration but a while, 

With an attentive ear, ’till I deliver 

This marvel to you. Shaft. Hamlet* 

4. To imbue; to tinge or taint. 

Whatever thing 

The feythe of time mows down, devour unfpar’d, 

’Till f, in man refiding, through the race 

His thoughts, his looks, words, actions, all infedl. 

And jeajon hiry^thy laft and fweeteft prey. Milton s Pa. Loft , 
Secure their religion, feafon their younger years with pru¬ 
dent and pious principles. Toy,or. 

Sin, taken into the foul, is like a Liquor poured into a vef¬ 
fel ; fo much of it as it fills, it alfo feafons: the touch and tinc¬ 
ture go together. South. 

5. To fit for any ufe by time or habit; to mature: 

The crow doth fing as fweet'y as the lark. 

When neither is attended ; and, I think. 

The nightingale, if fhe fhould fing by day. 

When ev’ry goofe is cackling. Would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren : 

How many things by feafon Jeafon’d are. 

To their right praife and true perfection. Shakefpeare. 

Who in want a hollow friend doth try, 

Direclly feafons him his enemy. Shakefpeare «, 

V/e charge you, that you have contriv’d to take 
From Rome all feafon d office, and to wind 
Yourfelf unto a power tyrannical. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I he archers of his guard fhot two arrows every man to¬ 
gether againft an inch board of well feafonecl timber. Hayzvard. 
His plenteous ftores &o feafon'd timber fend ; 

Thither the brawny carpenters repair. Dryden. 

A man fhould harden and feafon himfelf beyond the degree 
of cold wherein he lives. Addijon. 

To Sf/ason. v.n. To be mature; to grow fit for any purpofe. 
Carpenters rough plane boards for flooring, that they may 
fet them by to feajon. Moxon’s Mech, Exerc. 

Seasonable, adj. [fafon , French.] Opportune; happen¬ 
ing or done at a proper time ; proper as to time. 

.Mercy is Jeafonable in the time of affliction, as clouds of 
rain in the time of drought.' Eccluf. v. 2. 

If ever it was Jeafonable to preach courage in the defpifed 
. u ' ec ^ caufe of Chrift, it is now, when his truths are reformed 
into nothing, when the hands and heaits of his faithful mini- 
c , fters are weakened. South’s Sermons. 

Seasonableness, n.f [from feafonable.'] Opponunenels of 
time; propriety with regard to time. 

A Britifh freeholder would very ill difeharge his part, if he 
did not acknowledge the excellency tmd fea.onablenej's of thofe 
laws by which his country has been recovered out of its 
confufions. Addijords Freeholder. 

reasonably, adv. [from fcafonaFe.] Properly with refpecl 
to time. r 

This is that to which I would moft earneftly, moll feafon - 
ably ^dvife you all Spmfs StrLn,. 

Se asoker. „f [from 7 i».] He who feafons or gives a 
rehffl to any thing. & 

Se a son inc. n.f. [from feafon.] That which is, added to anv 
thing to give it a relifh. ' 

Breads we have of feveral grains, with divers kinds of 
Jeavenings and feafomngs ; fo that fome do extremely move ap¬ 
petites, and fome do nourifh fo as divers do Jive of them 
alone. ^ 

Some abound with words, without any feafoning or tafte of 
matter. J # f / r 

A foundation of good fenfe, and a cultivation of learnino- 

the MefW t0 §IVC to retire ^ent, and make us tafte 

.H" eculatl0 ? s are of fo dr y and auftere a nature* 
that they will not go down with the publick without frequent 

J “t 7 g \ y . Addifon's Freeholder. 

he pubhek accept a paper which has in it none of thofe 

ttg'b s . that recommend the wh jf).; r k f v °s- 

• Man >’ vegetable fubffances are ufed by mankind FfFfm- 

SKSWr ” ,h «T- 

a.r ..y. r/«W, Utln/,», Mkn 

A chair ’ ben ^> ° r an y thing on which one may fit 
The fons of light 7 

IFafted, reforting to the fummons high. 

And took their feats. r „ 

The lady of the leaf ordain’d a fe^ L ° f ~ 

And made the lady of the flow’r her gueft: 

V'Th 1 ; n a r 0W r afcended 011 the plain, 

T .th fudden /e«rj ordain’d, and large for either train. Dryd. 

2. Chair 
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SEC 

2. Chair of ftate ; throne ; poft of authority; tribunal. 

^ With due obfervance of thy goodly feat , 

■ Great Agamemnon, Neftor fhall fuppiy 

Thy lateft word's. Sbakejp. Troilus and Crefftda. 

Thus we debafe 

The nature of our feats , and make the rabble 
Call our cares fears. Sbak. Coriolanus. 

Whatfoever be the manner of the world’s end, moft cer¬ 
tain it is an end it fhall have, and as certain that then we fhall 
appear before the judgmenty#?/ ofChrift, that every man may 
receive according to that which he hath done in his body, whe¬ 
ther it be good or evil. Hakewill on Providence. 

3. Manfion; refidence; dwelling; abode. 

It were enough in reafon to fuccour with vi&uals, and 
other helps, a vaft multitude, compelled by neceffity to feek a 
new feat, or to diredl them unto a country able to receive 
them. Raleigh. 

O earth, how like to heav’n ! if not prefer’d 
Moft juftly, feat worthier of gods, as built 
With fecond thoughts, reforming what was old! Milton: 

In Alba he fhall fix his royal feat ; 

And, born a king, a race of kings beget. Dryden. 

Has Winter caus’d thee, friend, to change th y fat, 

And feek in Sabine air a warm retreat? Dryden. 

The promis’d feat of empire fhall again 
Cover the mountain, and command the plain, P 

4. Situation ; fite. 

The fitteft and the eafieft to be drawn 
To our fociety, and to aid the war, 

The rather for their feat , being next borderers 
On Iialy. Ben. Johnfon s Catiline. 

He that builds a fair houfe upon an ill feat) committeth 
himfelf to prifon. Bacon. 

A church by Strand-bridge, and two bifhops hcufes, were 
pul ed down to make a feat for his new building. Hayward. 

It folio weth now that we find out the feat of Eden ; for in 
it was Paradife by God planted. Raleigh . 

To Seat. v. a [from the noun.] 

1. To place on feats; to caufe to fit down. 

The guefts were no fooner feated but they entered into a 
warm debate. Arbuthnot. 

2. To place in a poft of authority, or place of diftindlion. 

Thus high was king Richard feated. Shak. R. III. 

Not Babylon, 

Nor great Alcalro, fuch magnificence 
Equal’d in all their glories to infhrine 
Belus or Serapis their gods, or feat 

Their kings. Milton. 

A fpirit of envy or oppofition makes mankind uneafy to fee 
others of the fame fpecies feated above them in a fort of per¬ 
fection. Pope. 

3. To fix in any particular place or fituation; to fettle. 

Should one family or one thoufand hold poffeffion of all the 
fouthern undifcovered continent, becaufe they had feated them- 
felves in Nova Guiana. Faleigh. 

By no means build too near a great neighbour, which were, 
in truth, to be as unfortunately feated on the earth as Mercury 
is in the heavens; for the moft part ever in combuftion, or 
obfcurity, under brighter beams than his own. JVotton. 

4. To fix; to place firm. 

Why do I yield to that fuggeftion, 

Whofe horrid image doth upfix my hair. 

And make my feated heart knock at my ribs, 

Againft the ufe of nature. Shak. Macbeth. 

From their foundations loofening to and fro. 

They pluck’d the feated hills. Milton. 

Se'award. adv. [fea and peap.b, Saxon ] Towards the fea. 

The rock rufh’d feaward with impetuous roar. 

Ingulf’d, and to th’ abyfs the boafter bore. Pope. 

Se'cant. n.f [ fecans , Latin ; fecan'e , Fr.] In geometry, the 
right line drawn from the centre of a circle, cutting and 
meeting with another line called the tangent without it. Did?. 

To SECEDE, v. n. [fecedo , Latin.] To withdraw from fel- 
lowfhip in any affair. 

SeceTer. n. f. [ from fecede .] One who difcovers his difap- 
probation of any proceedings by withdrawing himfelf. 

To Sece'rn. v. a. [ fecernO) Latin.] To feparate finer from 
grofier matter; to make the reparation of fubftances in the 
body. 

Birds are commonly better meat than beafts, becaufe their 
jfiefti doth aflimilate more finely, and fecermth more fubtilly. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijbory . 
The pituite or mucus fecerned in the nofe and windpipe, is 
not an excrementitious but a laudable humour, neceffary for 
defending thofe parts, from which it is fecerned , from exco¬ 
riations. Arbuthnot. 

Secf/ssjon. n.f. [ feceffio , Latin.] 

1. The aCI of departing. 

The acceflion of bodies upon, or feceffion thereof from the 
earth’s furface, perturb not the equilibration of either hemi- 
fphere. # Brown. 

2. The ad of withdrawing from councils or adions. 


Addifon, 
Pope. 




SeYle. n.f [feelc, Trench; feculum Latin.] A century 
Of a man’s age, part he lives in his father’s life-time and 
part after his fon s birth; and thereupon it is wont to be fa d 
that three generations make one fecle , or hundred years 4 n *i 

^ g^logies. Hammond's PrJ. 

To Seclude, v. a. [ fecludo , Latin.] To confine from,. 
Abut up apart; to exclude. J 0 

None is fecludcd from that fundtion of any degree, Irate 
calling. )vhit V* 

Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to fecludehZ 
us, to fence them not only, as he did the interdicted tree, bv 
precept and commination, but with difficulties and impoflihi. 

^* eS .' . Decay of Pi e ty 

The number of birds defcribed .may be near five hundred 
and the number of fifties, fecluding fhell-fifh, as many; but if 
the fhell-fifh be taken in, more than fix times the number. 

T . . . , m tie Creation. 

inclole your tender plants in your confervatory, feclud'm 

all entrance of cold, Evelyn's Kalendt 

Let eaftern tyrants from the light of heaven 
Seclude their bofom flaves. Thornton 

SE'COND. n.f [fecond) French; feecundus, Latin. It is ob- 
fervable that the Englifh have no ordinal of two) as the Latins 
and the nations deriving from them have none of duo. What 
the Latins call fecundus , from fequor , the Saxons term o)>ep 
aep'cepa.] 

1. The next in order to thefirft; the ordinal of two. 

Sunk were their hearts with horror of the crime, 

Nor needed to be warn’d a fecond time. 

But bore each other back. Dryden, 

2. Next in value or dignity; inferiour. 

I fhall not fpeak fuperlatively of them, left I be fufpe&ed of 
partiality ; but this I may truly fay, they are fecond to none in 
the Chriftian world. Bacon s' Advice toVilliers. 

None I know 

Second to me, or like; equal much Iefs. Mlitm, 

My eyes are ft ill the fame ; each glance, each grace, 
Keep their firft luftre, and maintain their place 
Not fecond yet to any other face. Dryden, 

Not thefe huge bolts, by which the giants flain, 

Lay overthrown on the Phlegrean plain ; 

’Twas of a leffer mould and lighter weight; 

They call it thunder of a fecond rate. 

By a fad train of miferies alone 
Diffinguifh’d long, and fecond now to none, 

Perfons of fecond rate merit in their own country, like birds 
of pafiage, thrive here, and fly off when their employments 
are at an end. Swift. 

SeYond-hand. n.f. Pofleflion received from the firft pof- 
feffor. 

Se'cond-hand is fometimes ufed adje&ively. Not original; 
not primary. 

Some men build fo much upon authorities, they have but a 
fecond-hand or implicit knowledge. Lockt. 

They are too proud to cringe to fecond-hand favourites in a 
great family. Swift to Gay. 

At Second-hand. In imitation; in the fecond placeoi order; 
by tranfmiflion; not primarily ; not originally. 

They pelted them with fatyrs and epigrams, which perhaps 
had been taken up at firft only to make their court, and at 
fecond-hand to flatter thofe who had flattered their king. Ten,pit. 

In imitation of preachers at fecond-hand , I fhall tranfciibe 
from Bruyere a piece of raillery. TaUr. 

Spurious virtue in a maid ; 

A virtue but at fecond-hand. 

SeYond. n.f [ fecond) French ; from the adjective.] 

1. One who accompanies another in a duel to diredt or defend 
him. 

Their feconds minifter an oath. 

Which was indifferent to them both. 

That on their knightly faith and troth 

No magick them fupplied ; 

And fought them that they had no charms, 

Wherewith to work each other’s harms. 

But came with fimple open arms ... 

To have their caufes tried. Drayton’sNytnpn * 

Their firft encounters were very furious, ’till after fotne^ 

and bloodfhed they were parted by the feconds. Amr- 

Perfonal brawls come in as feconds to finifh the < M' 1 / uc 0 
. . J fVatti. 

opinion. 

2. One who fupperts or maintains ; a fupporter; a maintains. 

He propounded the duke as a main caufe of divers in jr ^ 
ties in the ftate, being fure enough of feconds after 

onfet. i c il' on 

Courage, when it is only a ^fecond to injuftice, and a ^ 

without provocation, is a difadvantage to a charafter. 

. A fecond minute, the fecond divifion of an hour by lixty > 
fixtieth part of a minute. .. t j )C 

Four flames of an equal magnitude will he kept <“ 1 ^^ 
fpace of fixteen Jecond minutes, though one of the e • 
alone, in the fame veffel, will net laft above twenty- 
moft thirty feconds. ff Akins’s J ' 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languai 
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Sounds move above 1140 Fnglifh feet in a fecond minute of 
time and in feven or eight minutes of time about 100 Eng- 

fn ’ ;i„ 0 w Locke. 

lifh miles. . T , , -1 

To Second, v.a. [ feconder) Fr. fecundo) Lat. from the noun.] 
j. To fupport; to forward; to aflift; to come in after the aft: as 

a maintainer * . . r i r / 7 

The authors of the former opinion were prefently Jeccnaed 

hv other wittier and better learned, who being loth that the 
form of church polity, which they fought to bring in, fhould 
be otherwi|e than in the higheft degree accounted of, took 
firft an exception againft the difference between church polity 
ana matters of neceffity to falvation. Hooker. 

Though we here fall down, 

We have fupplies to jecond our attempt; 

If they mifearry, tiheirs fhall fecond them. Sbak. Henry V I. 

I to be the power of Ifrael’s God 
Avow, and challenge Dagon to the teft, 

.OfPring to combat thee his champion bold, 

With th’ utmoft of his godhead fecqnded. Milton. 

Familiar Ovid fender thoughts infpires, 

And nature. feconds^ all his foft defires. Rofeommon. 

If in company you offer fomething for a jeft, and no body 
feconds you in your laughter, you may condemn their tafte ; 
but in the mean time you make a very indifferent figure. Swift. 
In human works, though labour’d on with pain, 

A thoufand movements Icarce one purpole gain; 

In God’s, o e fiingle can its ends .produce. 

Yet lerves to fecond too fome other ule. Pope. 

2. To follow in the next place. 

You fome permit 

To fecond ills wuh ills. Shakcfpeare. 

Having formerly difeourfed of a maritimal voyage, I think 
it not impertinent to fecond the fame with fome neceff ary rela¬ 
tions concerning the royal navy. Raleigh. 

He faw his guileful aft 
By Eve, though all unweeting, feconded 
Upon her hufband. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Sin is u uall yjeco Aed with fin ; and a man feldom commits 
one fin to pleafe, but he commits another to defend himfelf. 

South’s Sermons. 

Se'covd Sight, n. f. The power of feeing things future, or 
things diftant: fuppofed inherent in fome of the Scottilh 
ifianders. 

As he was going out to fteal a fheep, he was feifed with a 
fit of jec-ndfight: the face of the country prefented him with 
a wide profpect of new feenes, which he had never feen be- 
^ 0 re - Addfon’s Freeholder. 

Second Jiglted. adj. [from fecondfight.'] Having the fecond 
fight. 

Sawney was defeended of an ancient family, renowned for 
their (kill in prognofticks : moft of his anceftors wer e fecond 
fig’ ted) and his mother but narrowly efcaped for a vAtEof Add. 
Se condarily, adv. [from fecondary.] In the fecond degree; 
in the fecond order; not primarily ; not originally; not in 
the firft intention. 

1 hefe atoms make the wind primarily tend downwards, 
though other accidental caufes impel them fecondariiy to a 
Hoping motion. Digby. 

He confeflcs that temples are erefted, and feftivals kept,* to 

the honour of faints, at lea fAjeconfeirily. Stillvi[fleet. 

It is primarily generated out of the efErfion of melancho- 
lick blood, or fecondanly out of the dregs and remainder of a 
phlegmonous or cedematick tumour. ~ Harvey 

Secondariness. n.f. [from fecondary] The ftate of beiT 
fecondary. 0 

1 hat which is peculiar and diferiminative, muft be taken 

SF'mwn fi)v rin f S and feemdarinefs of the perception. Norr. 
bj.. ^ONDAR i. adj. [fecundanuS) Latin.] 

J. Not primary; not of the firft intention; not of the firft 
rate ; next to the firft. 

I wo are the radical differences: the fcccndary differences 

3r Wh , • . Wr Nafcral Hijlory. 

Whereloever there is moral right on the one hand, no L 

arny right can difeharge it. LEfirawe. 

Gravitation is the powerful cement which holds together 
t is magnificent ftiuaure of the world, which ftretcheth the 
lNorth over the empty fpace, and bangeth the earth upon 

ca°u l"! S ’rT tran T r lhe W ° rds of J° b trom dle real 

cauie to the fecondary. p . 

. U the fyftcnihad been fortuitqufly formed by the conven- 
ing matter of a chaos, how is it conceivable that all the pla¬ 
nets, both primary and / econdary , fliould revolve the fame wav 
from the Weft to the Eaft, and'that in the fame XTZ7 
• Acting by tranimiflion or deputation. 

That we were form’d then, fay’ft thou ? and the work 
vJt Jecondary hands, by talk transfer’d 

k rom father to his fon ? Milton's Parculife Loft, b y 

As in a watch’s fine machine, J J ? 

hough many artful fprings are feen, 

1 ie added movements winch declare 
Uow full the moon, how old the year, 

.Jenve their fe<.ondary pow’r 

f0m that whlch fi m P J y points the hour. Prior. 
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*. A fecondary fever is that which arifes after a crifis, of the 
f difeharge of fome'morbid matter, as after the declenfion of 
the ftnall pox or meafles. Quincy. 

Secondary, n.f. [from the adjeftive.] A delegate; adeputyi 
Se'co dly. adv. [rrom/^«^.] In the fecond piace. 

Firft fhe hath difobeyed the law, and Jeccndly tref[3affed 
againft her hufband. Ecclif xxiii. 23* 

w Firft, metals are more durable than plants ; and jecondy , 
they are more folid and hard. Bacon-. 

The houfe of commons in Ireland, and, fccondly , the privy 
council, addrefied his majefty againft thefe half-pence. Swift. 
SeYondrate. n.f [fecond and rate .] 

1, The fecond order in dignity or value. 

They call it thunder of the Jecondrate. Addifon s Ovid. 

2. It is fometimes ufed adjeftively, one oi the fecond order. A 
colloquial licenfe. 

He was not then a fecondrate champion, as they would have 
him, who think fortitude the firft virtue in a hero. Drydetu 
SeYrecy. n.f. [fro mfecret.] 

1. Privacy; ftate of being hidden. 

That’s not fuddenly to be perform’d, 

But with advice and filent fecrecy. Shak. Plenry VI. 

The lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in fecrecy long married. 

This day was view’d in open as his queen. Shakef. H.VI 1 L 
In nature’s book of infinite fecrecy) 

A little can I read. Sbakcfp. Ant. and Cleopatra-. 

2. Solitude; retirement. 

Thou in thy fecrecy') although alone, 

Left with thyfelf accompany’d, feek’ft not 
Social communication. Milton's Parad. Loft. 

There is no fuch thing as perfedl fecrecy) to encourage a ra¬ 
tional mind to the perpetration of any bale adtion ; for a mail 
muft firft extinguifh and put out the great light within him, 
his confcience; he muft get away from himfelf, and fhake off 
the thoufand witnefies which he always carries about him, be¬ 
fore he can be alone. South’s Sermons. 

3. Forbearance of difeovery. 

It is not with publ.ick as with private prayer: in this rather 
fee ecy is commanded than outward fhew ; whereas that being 
the publick acf of a whole fociety, requireth accordingly more 
care to be had of external appearance. Hooker. 

4. Fidelity to a fecret; taciturnity inviolate ; clofe filence. 
SEY'RET. adj. [fecret) French ; fecretuS) Latin.] 

1. Kept hidden; net revealed ; concealed; private. 

The fecret things belong unto the Lord our God ; but thofe 
things which are revealed belong unto us. Deutr. xx\x. 29. 

2. Retired; private; unfeen. 

Thou open’ft wifdom’s way, 

And giv’ft accefs, though fecret fine retire : 

And 1 perhaps am fecret. Milton 0 

3. Faithful to a fecret entrufted. 

Sc ret Romans, that have fpoke the word, 

And will not palter ? Sbakefp. Julius Cxfar. 

4* U nknown ; not difeovered : as, a fecret remedy. 

5. Privy; obfeene. 

SeYrlt. n.f [fecret) French ; fecrctuW) Latin.] 

1. Something ftudiouflv hidden. 

Infedled minds 

To their deaf pillows will difeharge their fccrcts. Shakefp 
1 here is no fecret that they can hide from thee. Ezek . xxviii* 
We not to explore the fecrets afk 
Of his eternal empire. Milton . 

2. A thing unknown; fomething not yet difeovered. 

All bleft fecretS) 

All you unpublifh’d virtues of the earth. Shakef. King Lear. 

AW fecrets of the deep, all nature’s works. Milton 

T he Romans feem not to have known the fecret of paper- 

p Cd,t ' r Arbuthnot,. 

3. Privacy; fecrecy. 

Bread eaten in fecret is pleafant. Prov. ix. 17. 

In fecret) riding through the air fhe comes. Milton\ 

To oe cre 1. v.a. [from the noun.] I’o keep private. 

Great care is to be ufed of the clerks of the council, for the 
fecreting of their confultations. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. ' 
Se CREYAfusHiR. 7 i . J . [fecretairC) Fr. from fecret ary.} The 
office of a fecretary. J 

Se cretary. n.f [fecretaire j Fr. fecretariuS) low Latin.] One 

entrufted with the management of bufinefs; one who writes 
for another. 

Call Gardiner to me, my new fecretary. Sbak eh 

the / at , W V ch ls moft of all profitable is acquaintance with 
the jecretanes) and employed men of ambaffadors. Bacon 

To to th T e P rince - Clarondoh. 

1 OotTKL J L. v. a. [ fecretus , Latin.] 

1. I o put afide; to hide. 

2- [In the animal ceconomy.] To fecern } to feparate 
Secretion, n.f [from /ecretus, Latin.] 

'' t IfJEs tJloTZtt n9my that conflfts in fep ™ !n e 

2. T he fluid fecreted. 

^rnalSredon 5 .' [fr ° m f ecretus ' L ^"-] Parted by 

23 L 


am- 


They 
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They have a fimilitude or contrariety to the feertutum hu- 
^ niours m tafte and quality. Flayer on the Humours. 

u£ cr exist, n.f [from Jecret.] A dealer in (berets. 

borne things I have not yet thought fit fo plainly to reveal, 
not out of any envious defign of having them buried with me, 
but that I may barter with thofe furetifts, that will not part 
with one fecret but in exchange for another. Boyle. 

ecreily. adv.[horn fecret.] Privately; privily; not open- 
y ; not publicidy ; not fo as to be known. 

Give him this letter, do it Jecretly. Shakefpeare. 

I hofe thoughts are not wholly mine; but either they are 
Jecretly m the poet, or may be fairly deduced from him. Dryd. 
INow Jecretly with inward grief fhe pin’d ; 

Now warm refentments to his griefs he join’d. Addifon. 
Some may place their chief fatisfadion in givin z Jecretly 
what is to be diftributed ; others, in being the open and 
avowed inftruments of making fuch diftributions. Atterbury . 
oe cretness. n.J. [from fecret.~\ 

State of being hidden. 

2. Quality of keeping a fecret. 

I could mufter up 
My giants and my witches too, 

, Which are vaft conftancy and fecretnefs . Donne, 

Secretory, adj. [from fecrctus , Latin.J Performing the 
office of fecretion. ° 

All the glands are a congeries of veffels complicated 
together, whereby they give the blood time to feparate through 
the capillary veffels into the feerttory, which afterwards exone¬ 
ratethemfelves into one duCt. Ray. 

SECT. n.f. [Jeffe, French; Jfeffa, Latin, from Jeffando.] 

1. A body of men following fome particular mailer, or united 
ifi fome fettled tenets. Often in a bad fenfe. 

We’ll wear out, 

In a wall’d prifon, packs and Jeffs of great ones, 

That ebb and flow by th’ moon. Shakef. King Lear. 

"I he greateft viciffitude of things is the viciffitude of Jeffs 
and religions : the true religion is built upon the rock ; the reft 
are toiled upon the waves of time. Bacon's EJJ'ajs. 

T he jealous Jeffs that dare not truft their caufe 
So far from their own will as to the laws, 

You for their umpire and their fynod take. Dryden. 

I he academics were whiling to admit the goods of fortune 
into their notion of felicity ; but no Jeffs of old philofophers 
did ever leave a room for greatnefs. Dryden. 

A Jeff of free thinkers is a fum of ciphers. Bentley . 

2. In Shakefpeare it feems to be mifprinted for Jet. 

Of our unbitted lulls, I take this that you call love to be a 
f e & or cion. Shakefp. Othello. 

^eYtartsm. n. J [from Jeff."] Difpofition to petty feCts in 
oppofition to things eflablifhed. 

Nothing hath more marks of fchifm and JeffariJm than this 
prefbyterian way. King Charles . 

Sectary, n.f. [Jeffaire, French ; from Jeff.] 

1. One who divides from publick eflablifhment, and joins with 
thofe diftinguifhed by fome particular whims. 

My lord, you are ajeffary , 

That’s the plain truth. Shakef. 

Romifh catholick tenets are inconfiftent, on the one hand, 
with the truth of religion profefTed and protefled by the church 
of Lngland, whence we are called proteftants; and the ana- 
baptifts, and feparatifts, and Jeffaries , on the other hand, whofe 
tenets are full of fchifm, and inconfiftent with monarchy. Bac. 

The number of Jeffaries does not concern the clergy in 
point of intereft or confcience. SiviJ't. 

2. A follower ; a pupil. 

7 he Jeffaries of my celeflial fkill. 

That wont to be the world’s chief ornament. 

And learned imps that wont to fhoot up ftill. 

They under keep. Spenfer. 

Sect/ tor. n.f. [Jeffateur, Er. Jeff Latin.] A follower; 
an i ritator; a difciple. 

Hereof the wifer fort and the befl learned philofophers were 
not ignorant, as Cicero witnefleth, gathering the opinion of 
Ariftotle and his J'effators. Raleigh. 

Se'ction. n. J. [ Jeffion , French; Jeffio , Latin.] 

1. The ad: of cutting or dividing. 

In the Jeffion of bodies, man, of all fenfible creatures, has 
the fullefl brain to his proportion. Wotton . 

2. A part divided from the reft. 

3. A fmall and diftinCl part of a writing or book. 

Inftead of their law, which they might not read openly, 
they read of the prophets, that which in likenefs of matter 
came neareft to each Jeffion of their law. Hooker. 

The produdion of volatile falts I referve ’till I mention 
them in another Jeffion. Boyle. 

Without breaking in upon the connedion of his language, 

A is hardly poffible to give a diftind view of his feveral argu¬ 
ments in diftind Jeff ions. Locke. 

SeYtor. n.J. [Jeffcur, French.] In geometry. 

Seffor is an inftrument made of wood or metal, with a joint, 
and femetimes a piece to turn out to make a true fquare, 
with lines of fines, tangents, fecants, equal parts, rhumbs. 
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polygons, hours, latitudes, metals and folids. It 1, „„„ , 
ufcful in all the praftical parts of the matbematicks L/” ? 
ticulariy contrived for navigation, furveying, a ( ro ’ ‘ "f 
ling, and projection of the°fphere. All thl lines of S’^ 1 ' 
can be accommodated to any radius, which is done bv tvll 
oft all diviiions parallelwife, and not lengthwife- dJ 2 
of which pradice is this, that parallels to the bafe of an f°, U, ? d 
triangle, bear the fame proportion to it as the parts of tLi 
above the parallel do to the whole legs. fj e ? s 

SECULAR, adj. [fecular is, Latin ; Jeculier, French.] 

1. Not fpiritual; relating to affairs of the prefent world. „ 

noly ; Worldly. 1 

This in every feveral man’s aflions of common life 

pertaineth unto moral; in publick and politick fecular afU 
unto civil wifdom. r, ‘ rs > 

Then /hall they feek t’ avail themfelves of names °° 
Places, and titles; and with thefe to join 
Secular pow’r, though feigning ftill to ad 

r W / pi r ! tUal *. Milton's Paradife Led 

2. [In the church of Rome.] Not bound by monaftick rules. 

I hole northern nations eafily embraced the religion of thofe 
they fubdued, and by their devotion gave great authority and 
reverence, and thereby eafe to the clergy both fecular and re^ 
gular. o- 

. In France vaft numbers of ecclefiafticks, fecular and Hi’ 
gious, live upon the labours of others. Addifm 

3. [Seculaire, Fr.J Happening or coming once in a Jccle or century 

1 h j fecular year was kept but once in a century. Addilm 
Secula'rity. n.J. [fromfecular.] Worldlinefs; attention 0 
the things of the prefent life, 

Littlenefs and Jocularity of fpirit is the greateft enemy to 
contemplation. Burneds Theory of the Earth. 

I o Se cul arize, v. a. [fecularifer, Er . from fecular ] 

J. I o convert from fpiritual appropriations to common ufe, 

2. To make worldly. 

Secularly, adv. [from fecular.] In a worldly manner. 
Secularness. n.J. [from fecular ] Worldlinefs. 
Se'cundine. n J'. [ fecondines , Jecondes , Fr. fecund a, viz. partis 
quod nafeentem infantem Jequantur. Ainfw.J The membrane 
in which the embryo is wrapped; the after-birth. 

The calling of the fkin is by the ancients compared to the 
breaking of the Jecundine, or cawl, but not rightly; for the 
Jecundine is but a general cover, not fhaped according to the 
parts, but the fkin is. . Bacon's Nat. HiJiorj. 

Future ages lie 

Wrapp’d in their facred Jecundine afleep. Cowley, 

If the faetus be taken out of the womb inclofed in the J 
cundinesjA will continue to live, and the blood to circulate. Ray, 
SECU'RE. adj. [ Jecurus , Latin.] 

J. Free from fear ; exempt from terrour; eafy ; affured. 
Confidence then bore thee on Jecure 
To meet no danger. Milter,. 

One maid fhe had, belov’d above the reft; 

Secure of her, the fecret file confefs’d. Dryden, 

In Lethe’s lake fouls long oblivion tafte; 

Of future life Jecure , forgetful of the pad. Dryden, 

But thou, Jecure of foul, unbent with woes; 

The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppofe. Dryden. 
We live and a< 5 l as if we were perfedly jecure of the final 
event of things, however we may behave ourfelves. Atterbury. 

The portion of their wealth they defign for the ufes of the 
poor, they may throw into one of thefe publick repofitories, 
Jecure that it will be well employed. Atterbury. 

It concerns the mod jecure of his ftrength, to pray to God 
not to expofe him to an enemy. Rogers. 

2. Carelefs ; wanting caution; wanting vigilance. 

3. Free from danger; fafe. 

Let us not then fufpeCl our happy ftate. 

As not Jecure to fingle or combin’d. Milton. 

MefTapus next, 

Secure of fteel, and fated from the fire, 

In pomp appears. Dryden. 

4. It has fometimes of before the objeCl in all its fenfes; but 
more properly from before evil, or the caufe of evil . 

Haply too Jecure of our difeharge 
From penalty. Milton . 

Secure from fortune’s blows, 

Secure of what I cannot lofe. 

In my fmall pinnace I can fail. Dryden'$ Horace. 

To Secu're. v. a. [from the adje< 5 live.] 

1. To make certain; to put out of hazard; to afeertain. 
Nothing left 

That might his happy ftate Jecure , 

Secure from outward force. MMton. 

I fpread a cloud before the vi£lor’s fight, 

Suftain’d the vanquifh’d, and Jecur'd his flight; 

Ev’n then Jecur'd him, when I fought with joy 
The vow’d deftruclion of ungrateful Troy. Dryden. 

A6lions have their preference, not according to the tran 
fient pleafure or pain that accompanies or follows them h eic > 
but as they ferve to Jecure that perfect durable happinefs here 

after ’ ' Truth 
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Truth and certainty are not Jecured by innate principles; but 
men are in the fame uncertain floating eftate with as without 
them. Locke . 

That prince who fhall be fo wife as by eftablilhed laws of 
liberty to Jecure protedlion to the honeft induftry of mankind, 
againfl the oppreffion of power, will quickly be too hard for 
his neighbours. Kocke. 

Deeper to wound, fhe fliuns the fight; 

She drops her arms to gain the field : 

Secures her conqueft by her flight, 

And triumphs when fhe feems to yield. Prior. 

Nothing can be more artful than the addrefs of Ulyffes : he 
Jecures himfelf of a powerful advocate, by paying an ingenu¬ 
ous and laudable deference to his friend. ^ Broome . 

2. To prote£l; to make fafe. 

Where two or three fciences are purfued at the fame time 
if one of them be dry, as logick, let another be more enter¬ 
taining, to Jecure the mind from wearinefs. JVatts. 

3. To infure. 

4. To make faft. 

Secu'rely. adv. [from /aura.] Without fear; carelefly: 
Without danger ; fafely. J 3 

Love, that had now long time fecurely flept 
In Venus’ lap, unarmed then and naked, 

Ga p. re , ar IT Cl°th° being waked. Spenfer. 

I is done like Hedlor, but fecurely done, 1 J 

A little proudly, and great deal mifprizim’ 

The knight oppos’d. Skahfi. Haihs andCreffida. 

His danng foejecurely him defy’d. A/Jih^y 

A foul that can fecurely death defy, 

And count it nature’s privilege to die. Dryden's Juven 

We upon our globe’s laft verge fhal] o- 0 . 

And view the ocean leaning on the fky ; & 

f rom thence our rolling neighbours we fhall know 
And on the lunar world fecure y nrv n’ j 

Whether any of the reafonin^ [re inconfiffent, i fful 
leave to the judgment of the reader. A / y 

Secu'kement. n.f. [from fecure.'] The caufe of f,rf r h 
teflion; defence J ,necauleof Wety;p r o- 

They, like Judas, defire death ; Cain, on the contrary v r , w 

afra.d thereof, and obtained a feurement from it. ftU 

T" 

of their flings. ’ untl1 the 7 have a Tenfe 

S. Vitious careleffnefs; confidence; want of vigilance^ W ' 

but rd ,%‘ S rcarce . truth enou gh alive to make focieties fecure- 
but>.„/, enough to make fellowfhips accurft. tbakefZll 
How fenfdefs then, and dead a foul hath he *'““' eJteaU - 
'ch thinks his foul doth with his body die;’ 

Or thinks not fo, but fo would have it be 

3. rcIteaioU l |efe,Ke With more/w ^’ ’ iW. 

IS continually expofed ? ^^ to crs to which human nature 

^;^v„a^ georcautioni infurancc; 

Wb “ the), ' la;i ta ^ en ficurity of Jafon, they let them go. 

It is poffible for a man who Wh s 9 * 

gion, to be wicked and an hypocrite • h' f a P pearance of re Ji- 
a man, who openly declares iLfoff ’ i— ‘ S 
fo.gleyW^^hat hew.il not°be £lfe Z**1%' 

Dioft facr^If all ,feZfeT recko 'yd the fureftUd 

s # 

5 » Safety ; certainty. & ^ Arbuthnot on Coins. 

kged that wefliould have f"' 6 ’'" 5 iiU0 a war ’ al * 

was fubjea to a prince of th/hfo V lor f our .' rad tt. while Spain 

«./ [from Mr Erin ! a J! 

a chair. J L J ’ Lat,n 'J A kmd of portable coach; 

Some beg for abfent perfons feUn th r i 
Core mew’d in their fins fTr ^ 

, Bya ft Vvyden. 

c oaths, ornament and fedan exceedin’ that women’s wearing 
PWn^fhouldpayvo/irrhff, a 1 '• ‘°d. half- 

ruffl U- ^ UAuTJL i T cX° Und VaIUe ' ArbU,hn ‘ 
tfffled; undifturbed; ferene. J ; <1U,et 5 11111 i un- 

ThusTur h nus Unt ’ nMCe Calm a " d ^fedau, 
dpufation carries awav the e . ^’’yden's Mn: 

SedV temper which ls fo nelefTarv to r w™ calm and /^- 

° dv ■ tfrom/X! rCaLT Pr' 6 trUth ’ 

, rhat bas moft weight wd V w,tllou t dl fturbance. 
SedaTI ™" 1 the ' r parc " ts teafon. Cm ' K ‘ C a P pears /“lately to 
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There is a particular JedateneJs in their ccinverfation and be-* 
haviour that qualifies them for council, with a great intrepi¬ 
dity that fits them for adlion. Addijon on the War . 

Sedentariness. n.J. [from Je dent ary.] The ftate of being 
fedentary ; inactivity. 

SE DEN I ARY. adj. [Jedentairc, French; Je dent aria , Italian ; 
fden-arius, from fedeo, Latin.] 

1. Palled in fitting ftill; wanting motion oraClion. 

A fedentary life, appropriate to all ftudents, crufhes the 

bowels ; and, for want of ftirring the body, fuffers the fpirits 
to lie dormant. ^ Han ey on ConJumpAons, 

1 he blood of labouring people is more denfe and heavy 
than of thofe who live a fedentary life. Arbuthnot. 

2 . 1 orpid; inactive; fluggifh ; motionlefs. 

1 he : e dent ary earth, 

That [letter might with far lefs compafs move. 

Serv’d by more noble than herfelf, attains 
Her end without leaft motion. Milton 

’Till length of years 
And fedentary numbnefs, craze my limbs 
To a contemptible old age obfeure. Mllu.n's Jgonlfles. 

■I he fi.ul, confidered abftraaedly from its paffions, is of a 
remifs fedentary nature, flow in its refolves, and languifhino- 

in its executions. /ua:r * Pi n . a 

cciVT’ r o ’ Addijon s Speffator. 

'll ^ Saxon ; whence, in the provinces, a 

nanovv ag is called a Jag or feg.] A growth of narrow 

nags; a narrow flag 

1 one layeth for turf and for Jedge. TufTer 

I he current, that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know ft being flopp'd, impatiently doth rage; 

But when his fair courfe is not hindered. 

He makes fweet mufick with th’enamel’d ftones, 

Diving a gentle kifs to every ; edge 
He O' ertaketh in his pilgrimage; 

And fo by many winding nooks he ftrays. 

^ ith willmg fport, to the wild ocean. Shakefpeare, 

Adonis, painted by a running brook, 

And Cytherea all in Jedges hid ; 

Which feem to move and wanton with her breath, 
ven as the wavin gjedges play with wind. Shakefpeare 

glow-worn C0untr,es a % called lucciole, that (hinethis the 

feen hnt ‘ Upon fcns and marfhes; yet is no- 

feen b ut in the height oi bummer, and Jedge or other green of 
the fens give as good ffiade as bufhes p 

^led froin my guards, and in a muddylake, 

Amongft the iedges, all the night lay hid. 

Niphates, with inverted urn, 

Sb’doI afjZm/Z r a o!l A ' mCnia -r Urn - Dryden - 
On the genUselcrn’s 1 "! bank"' mrr ° W fiagS - 
in fingle oppofition, hand to hand. 

He did confound the beft part of an hour 

n gr r G,end ° ;er - *** * 

„ ' n . 

Rrtj'giuX/j; ““ »iCT,,,™" 1 ,,;:; f 

troubles and defiles the water. f ediment at bottom, that 
I hat matter fimlr not- a South's Sermons. 

furfaceof th eJ'ediment and ^ °u aI1, fettJin ? at the 

Sedi'tion. n.J [[edition Fr ' Iin S the reft. Woodward. 

.a 

T , 1 hat ‘ un lhine brew’d a fhow’r for him 

^ tS^h' 0rtUneS f ° rth 0f ^^nce. 

* n 

Sedi'tious. adj. [fediting 'f r ° e " Q g,f edl “° n - Shak.Coriolan.- 
with tumult; turbulent J ° Jm ’ Latin ^ Fadll ^s 

J^ifSSCSS.ttZ tm >'■/;« vi. 

n0t appear in this Mtiaas behavioui ’ 8 ’ “ A t ™ e » 

^ Thou return’ll * Clarendon, 

Jedi icus angel- 

With’murd’roifs S wpfine’anid /*’ S eartWy ,lfe 
sill Verhlfting u dark ^ f ' muftteTe ftrife ’ 

SkdiTxouTey U "l PPy ff' at 1116 Caft " ot die- P, ■ 

fadtious turbulence. ffr ° m /***«•] Tumultuoufly; w Tth 

tion to fedition. ' J ‘ L Turbulence; difpoft- 

T* 


Denham . 
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S E D 

To SEDU'CE v. a. [ feduco, , Latin; feduire , French.] To 
draw afuie from the right; to tempt; to corrupt; to deprave; 
to mifiead ; to deceive. 

’Tis meet 

That noble minds keep ever with their likes ; 

For who fo firm that cannot be feduc’d ? Shakefp. Jul. Ceef 
Me the gold of France did not J'educe , 

Although I did admit it as a motive. 

The fooner to effect what I intended. Shakefp. H. V. 

A beauty-waining and diftreffed widow. 

Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To bafe declenfion. Shakefp. R IIP 

In the latter times fome {hall depart from the faith, giving 
heed to feducing fpirits. I Tim. iv. i. 

I (hall never gratify the fpightfulnefs of a few with any 
finifter thoughts of all their allegiance, whom pious frauds 
have [educed. King Charles. 

Subtle he needs muff be who could feduce 
Angels. Mi. ton. 

Nor let falfe friends feduce thy mind to fame. 

By arrogating johnfon’s hoftile name ; 

J O CO S ... . _ 

Lut father FleeknOe fire thy mind with praife, 

And uncle Ogleby thy envy raife. Dryden. 

Sedu cement, n.j. [from feduce.] Pradlice of fedudfion ; art 
or means ufed in order to (educe. 

To leafon them, and win them early to the love of virtue 
and true labour, ere any flattering feductment or vain principle 
feize them wandering, fome ealy and delightful book of edu¬ 
cation (hould be read to them. Ahlton on Education. 

Her hero’s dangers touch’d the pitying pow’r. 

The nymph’s feducements, and the magick bow r. Pope. 
Sedu'cer. n. J. [from Jeduce.] One who draws afide from the 
right; a tempter; a corrupter. 

'"Grant it me, O king; otherwife a feduefr flourifhes, and a 
poor maid is undone. Shakefpeare. 

There is a teaching by reftraining fcducers, and fo removing 
the hindrances ot knowledge. South. 

The foft feducer , with enticing looks. 

The bellowing rivals to the fight provokes. Dryden. 

He vvhofe firm faith no reafon could remove, 

Will melt before that foft feducer , love ^ Dryden . 

Sedu'cible. adj. [from feduce . ] Corruptible; capable ot 
being drawn afide. 

T he vicious example of ages paff poifons the curiofity of 
thefe prefent, affording a hint of fin unto feducible fpirits. 

Browns Vulg. Ei rears. 

We owe much of our errour to the power which our af¬ 
fections have over our fo eafy feducible underftandings. Gianv. 
Sedu'ction. n. f [ feduEhon, Fr. feduEius , Latin.] I he adt 
of feducing; the adt of drawing afide. 

Whatfoever mens faith, patience, or perfeverance were, 
any remarkable indulgence to this fin, the fduEhon ot Balaam, 
were fure to bring judgments. . Hammond. 

To procure the miferies of others in thofe extremities, 
wherein we hold an hope to have no fociety ourfelves, is a 
{train above Lucifer, and a projed beyond the primary deduc¬ 
tion of hell. brawn's Vulgar Errours. 

Whereby is evident the eafy feduEhon of men, nejL.ei in¬ 
quiring into the verity of the lubftance, nor reforming upon 
repugnance of circumflances. browns Vulg. Err. 

The deceiver food found out this foft place of Adam’s, and 
innocency itfelf did not fecure him from this way of feduc- 
tion. . , , Gianv. Scepf. 

Helen aferibes her feduEhon to Fenus, and mentions nothing 

of Paris. Pope. 

A woman who is above flattery, and defpifes all praife, but 
that which flows from the approbation of her own heart, is, 
morally fpeaking, out of reach of feduftion. _ Clan (fa. 

Sedu'lity. n.f [ fedulitas , Latin.] Diligent affiduity ; labo- 
rioufnefs ; induftry; application; mtenfenefs of endeavour. 
Man oftentimes purfues, with great fedulity and earneiinefs, 

that which cannot ftand him in any ftead for vital pur- 
r Hooker. 

F Let there be but the fame propenfity and bent of will to 
religion, and there will be the fame fedulity and indefatigable 
induftry in mens enquiries into it. South. 

SE'DULOUS. adj. [Jedulus, Latin.] Afliduous; induftrious; 

laborious; diligent; painful. 

Not fedulous by nature to indite 

Wars, hitherto the only argument 

Heroick deem’d. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 

What fignifies the found of words in prayer, without the 
affeclion of the heart, and a fedulous application of the proper 
means that may naturally lead'us to fuch an end. L bjhange. 
The goat, now bright anndft her fellow liars. 

Kind Amalthsea reach’d her teat, diftent 
With milk, thy early food : the jedulous bee 
Diftill’d her honey on thy purple lips. _ . Prior. 

The bare -majority of a few reprefentatives is often 
procured by great induftry and application, wherein thofe who 
engage in the purfuits of malice are much moieJeduloui ; thar 
fuch as would prevent them. ' 
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Se'dulously. adv. [from fedulous.'] Afliduoufly ; induffri 
oufly; laborioufly ; diligently; painfully. 

The ritual, preceptive, prophetick, and all other parts of 
facred writ, were moft feduloufly , mod religioufly guarded b” 
them. Government of the Tongue, 

All things by experience 
Are moft improv’d ; then ftduloufy think 
To meliorate thy ftock, no way or rule 
Be uneflay’d. Philips. 

Se'dulousness. n.f. [from fedulous.] Affiduity; affiduouf- 
nefs; induftry; diligence. 

See. n.f. [ fedes , Latin.] The feat of epifcopal power; the 
diocefs of a bifhop. k 

You, my lord archbifttop, 

Whofe fee is by a civil peace maintain’d, 

Whofe beard the filver hand of peace hath touch’d, 

Whofe learning and good letters peace hath tutor’d, 

Whofe white inveftments figure innocence, 

The dove and every bleffed fpirit of peace; 

Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf 

Out of the fpeech of peace, that bears fuch grace, 

Into the harih and boift’rous tongue of war ? Shakef HilV. 
It is a fafe opinion for their fees , empires, and kingdoms; 
and for themfelves, if they be wife. Bacon. 

The pope would ufe thefe treafures, in cafe of any great 
calamity that ftiould endanger the holy fee. Addijon. 

Epifcopal revenues were fo low reduced, that three or four 
fees were often united to make a tolerable competency. Swift. 
To SEE. v. a. preter. I Jaw i part, paff feen . [peon, Saxon; 
fen , Dutch.] 

1. To perceive by the eye. 

Dear fon Edgar, 

Might I but live to fee thee in my touch, 

I’d fay I had eyes again. Shakef King Lear. 

I was bowed down at the hearing of it; I was difmayed at 
the feeing of it. If xxi. 3. 

1 fpeak that whicli I have feen with my father, and ye do 
that which you have feen with yours. Jo. viii. 38. 

He’ll lead the life of gods, and be 
By gods and heroes feen, and gods and heroes fee. Dryden. 
It was a right anfwer of the phyfician to his patient, that 
had fore eyes : If you have more pleafure in the tafte of wine 
than in the ufe of your fight, wine is good for you; but if 
the pleafure of feeing be greater to you than that of drinking, 
wine is naught. Locke. 

I fe her fober over a fampler. Pop. 

2. To otLrve; to find. 

Seven other kine came up, lean fiefhed, fuch as I neverjaw 
for badnefs. Gen. xli. 19. 

Such command we had, 

To fee that none thence iflu’d forth a fpy. Milton. 

Give them firft one Ample idea, and fee that they perfe&Iy 
comprehend it, before you go any farther. Locke: 

The thunderbolt we fee ufed by the greateft poet of Augiif- 
tus’s age, to exprefs irrefiftible force in battle. Addifon. 

2. To difeover ; to defery. 

Who is fo grofs 

As cannot fee this palpable device ? 

Yet who fo bold but fays be fees it not ? 

When fuch ill dealings muft be feen in thought. Shakefpeare. 

/}. To converfe with. 

The main of them may be reduced to language, and to an 
improvement in wifdom and prudence b y feeing men, and con- 
verfing with people of different tempers and cuftoms. Locke . 
c. To attend ; to remark. 

I had a mind to fee him out, and therefore did not care for 
contradiaing him. Mlijh*’s FredMr. 

To See. v. n. 

1. To have the power of fight; to have by the eye perception 

of things diftant. T , ? 

Who maketh the feeing or the blind ? have not 1 the Lord. 

Ex. iv. ti. 

Air hath fome fecret degree of light; otherwife cats and 
owls could not fee in the night. Bacons Natural PliJ ory. 

Could you fee into my fecret foul, , 

There you might read your own dominion doubled. Dry e ♦ 

2. To difeern without deception. 

Many fagacious perfons will find us out, will look un 

mafk, and fee through all our fine pretentions, and <hl«m 
abfurdity of telling the world that we believe one 

vve do the contrary. ..Lrnea 

You may fee into the fpirit of them at], and form } 

from thofe general notions. 

3. To enquire ; to diftinguifh. Shakefp. 

See whether fear doth make thee wrong her. Jt 

a. To be attentive. . . f -i 

Mark and perform it, fee’Jl thou; for the h \ 

Of any point in’t {hall be death. J 

5. Tofcheme; to contrive. 

Caffio’s a proper man: let me/« Qihdo. 


To get his place. 
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See. interjection. [Originally the imperative of the verb fee.] 
Lo; look; obferve; behold. 

See, fee ' upon the banks of Boyne he ftands, 

By his own view adjufting his commands. Halifax. 

S.-e! the foie blits heav’n could on all beftow, 

Which who but feels can tafte, but thinks can know ? Pope. 
See what it is to have a poet in your houfe. Pope. 

SEED, n.f [peb, Saxon; feed, Danifh; Jaed, Hutch.] 
j The organifed particle produced by plants and animals, from 
which new plants and animals are generated. 

If you can look into the feeds of time. 

And fay which grain will grow and which will not, 

Speak then to me. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Seed of a year old is the beft, though fome feed and grains 
laft better than others. Bacon s Nat. Hi/lory. 

That every plant has its feed is an evident fign of divine 
providence. More. 

Did they ever fee any herbs, except thofe of the grafs- 
leaved tribe, come up without two feed leaves; which to me 
is an argument that they came all of feed , there being no rea¬ 
fon elfe why they ftiould produce two feed leaves different from 
the fubfequent. Ray. 

Juft gods ! all other things their like produce; 

The vine arifes from her mother’s juice : 

When feeble plants or tender flow’rs decay. 

They to their feed their images convey. Prior. 

In the fouth part of Staffordfhire they go to the north for 
feed corn. Mortimer. 

2. Firft principle; original, • 

The fed of whatfoever perfe& virtue groweth from us, is 

a right opinion touching things divine. Hooker. 

3. Principle of production. 

Praife of great acts he fcatters as a feed, 

Whici; may the like in coming ages breed. Waller. 

4. Progeny ; offspring ; defendants. 

Next him king Lear in happy peace long reign’d ; 

But had no iffue male him to fucceed. 

But three fair daughters, which were well uptrain’d 
In all that feemed fit for kingly feed. Dairy Efueen. 

The thing doth touch 

The main of all your ftates, your blood, your feed. Daniel. 
When God gave Canaan to Abraham, he thought fit to put 
his feed into the grant too. ^ Locke. 

5. Race; generation ; birth. 

Of mortal feed they were not held. 

Which other mortals fo excel’d; 

And beauty too in fuch excefs. 

As your’s, Zelinda! claims no lefs. Waller. 

To Seed. v. n. [from the noun.] I o grow to perfeCt matu¬ 
rity fo as to filed the feed 

Whate’er I plant, like corn on barren earth. 

By an equivocal birth, 

Seeds and runs up to poetry. Swift. 

I hey pick up all the old roots, except what they defign for 
feed, which they let ftand to feed the next year. Mortimer. 
Seedcake, n.f [feed and cake.] A fweet cake interfperfed 
with warm aromatick feeds. 

Remember, wife, 

Th zfeedcake, the pafties, and furmenty pot. ' Duffer. 
Seedlip. \ n.f. A veffel in which the fower carries his 
eedlop. y feed. Ainfworth. 

bE Edpearl. n. f [ feed and pearl] Small grains of pearl. 

In the diffohition of fecdpcarl in fome acid menftruum, if a 
good quantity of the little pearls be caft in whole, they will be 
carried in fwarms from the bottom to the top. Boxle. 

Se'edplot. n.f [feed and pit] The ground on which plants 
are (owed to be afterwards tranfplanted. 

To counfel others, a man muft be furnifhed with an uni- 
verfal ftore in himfelf to the knowledge of all nature : that is 

the matter and feedplot 5 there are the feats of all argument and 
invention. ^ 1 r 

tt ... . . , , ben fohn on. 

HunuUty is z feedplot of virtue, efpecially Chriftian, 

which thrives beft when ’tis deep rooted in the humble 
lowly heart. n . 

It will not be unufeful to prefent a full narration of thfcTre- 

1 ? okln g kack •» tofe Plages by which the feedphts 

f , ' and frame & fron > Whence thofe mifehiefs have 

lucceffively grown. n i j 

SpArt-rmir r r r t , . Clarendon. 

Whl ■”b'd“ dznii,me ^ The feafon of fowing. 
ce While the earth remameth, feedtime and harveft {hall not 

them T'/ d - ' mVe T tribu ‘ eS in one ? ear > heVvlft give 
them two feedtimes, and two harvefts. bJL 

to makCi? 7 fel1 up0n the /«*'“« about Oflober, and was 

Their ven r ° 0t! tl , lc . lat ' er was to ^ the ear. Brown. 
thC K jyj‘ ed “ me was their harveft, and by fowine tares 
they immediately reaped gold. Decay l/fUl 

e. j, • Day and night, y 

Wimand harveft, heat and hoary froft, 

__ a o d their courfe, ’till fire purge all things Miltnn 

niff' r°n CUri ° Ufly ° bferves tbe f " ce of tbe S heaven by 

miffing his feedtnne, will lofe the hopes of his harveft. 2 erl 


SEE 

Se'edling: n.f. [from feed. ] A young plant juft rifeh froffi 
the feed. 

Carry into the ftiade fuch feedlings or plants as are for their 
choicenefs referved in pots. Evelyn’s Kalendar* 

Se/edness. n.f [from feed.] Seedtime; the time of fowing. 

Blofioming time 

From the fetdnefs the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foyfon. Shakef Meafure for Me a fure. 

Se'edsman. n.J. [feed and man.] The fower; he that fcat¬ 
ters the feed. 

The higher Nil us fwells 
The more it promifes ; as it ebbs, the feedfman 
Upon the (lime and ooze fcatters his grain, 

And fhortly comes to harveft. Shak. Ant. andCleopat, 

See'dy. adj. [from fed.] Abounding with feed. 

See'ing. n.j. [fromfee.] Sight; vifion. 

Love adds a precious feting to the eye. Shakefpeare , 

See'ing. I adv. [vu que, French; from fee. It would be 
Sef/ikc that. 5 more grammatically written, as in French, 
feen that , or provided that.] Since ; fith; it being fo that. 

Why {hould not they be as well victualled for fj long time, 
as the fhips are ufuaJly for a year, feeing it is eafier to keep 
victuals on land than water ? Spenfr on Ireland. 

Flow fhall they have any trial of his dodtrine, learning, 
and ability to preach, feeing that he may not publickly either 
teach or exhort, becaufe he is not yet called to the mi- 
mftry? Whit gifte. 

Seeing every nation affords not' experience and tradition 
enough for all kind of learning, therefore we are taught the 
languages of thofe people who have been moft induftrious af¬ 
ter wifdom. Milton on Education. 

Seeing they explained die phenomena of vifion, imagina¬ 
tion, and thought, by certain thin fleeces of atoms that flow 
from the furfaces ol bodies, and by their fubtlety penetrate 
any obftacle, and yet retain the exact lineaments of the feveral 
bodies from which they proceed: in confequence of this hy- 
pothefis they maintained, that we could have no phantafy of 
any thing, but what did really fubfift either intire or in its 

_ Pa« s - Bentley’s Sermons . 

lo&LLK. v.a. pret. I fought ; part, paff fought, [pecan, Sax. 
fee ken, Dutch.] 

1. To look for ; to fearch for. 

He did range the town to fed me out. Sbahfptare. 

I have a venturous fairy, that {hall fek 
The fquirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee thence new nuts. Shah 
. Fecaufe of the money returned in our facks, are we brought 
in, that he may fek occafion againft us, and take us for bond- 

mC /l' r j , . Gen. xliii. 18; 

ri ojeeketb unto him a cunning workman, to prepare a gra¬ 
ven image. Tr . & 

seek thee a man which may go with thee. Dob. v. 3. 

I he king meant not tofeek out nor to decline fighting with 
them, it they put themfelves in his way. Clartndm- 

Sweet peace, where do’ft thou dwell ? 

I humbly crave, 

Let me once know; 

I fought thee in a fecret cave. 

And afk’d if peace were there. Herbert 

So fatal ’twas to feek temptations ouU 
Moft confidence has {Fill moft caufe to doubt. Drvdem 
We muft .feek out fome other original of power for the go- 

Verument of polit.cks than this of Adam, or dfe there wLll be 
none at all in the world. r , 

2. I o folicit; to endeavour to gain. ° C 

Others tempting him, fought of him a fign. Lu. xi. , 6 

from Go y d° Ung " S r ° ar afMr ‘ heir prey ’ and ^ their mea ‘ 

God hath bid dwell far off all anxious Cares, ^ ^ 
And not mo.eft us, unlefs we ourfelves 
Sceh them with wandering thoughts. 

Oft our alliance other lands defir’d, 

And what viz fek of you, of us requir’d. 

3 * logo to find. 

Hisofike^ dCath ’ ° r ’ hC n0t f ° Und? fuppI)f 
Dardanus, though born 

On Latian plains yet fought the Phrygian fhore. 

Like fury feiz d the reft; the progrefs known, 

AllfeE the mountains, and forfake the town 
Since great UlyHbs fought the Phrygian plains; 

Within thefe walls inglorious filence reigns 
Indulge one labour more, ° 

And feek Atrides on the Spartan fhore. p A 

4 * I o purfue by fecret machinations. 

I had a fon, 

Now outlaw’d from tny blood ; he fouoht mv Ufa cz , * 

To Seek! ^ w “ come out «>M his life. stJt 

l. To make fearch; to make inquiry; to endeavour 

TVIlt me°an°me T L ° rd / N ^ * XXxiv * 
y nouia ne mean me ill, or f u k to harm ? Miltom 


Milton » 
Drydem 


Milton . 
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A(k not what pains, nor further feek to know 
T heir procefs, or the forms of law below. Dryden. 

I have been forced to relinquish that opinion, and have en¬ 
deavoured to feek after fome better reafon. Addifon’s Spettat. 

2. To make purfuit. 

Violent men have fought after foul. Pf, lxxxvi. 14. 
If thy brother’s ox or fheep go affray, it ihall be with thee 
until thy brother feek after it. Debt. xxii. 2. 

3. To apply to; to ufe folicitation. 

All the earth Jought to Solomon, to hear his wifdom. 1 K. 
Unto his habitation fhall ye feek) and thither thou (halt 
come. Dcutr. xii. 5. 

4 Jo endeavour after. 

Being a man of experience, he wifhed by wifdcm to order 
that which the young prince fought for by war. Knolles. 

I'o Seek. [An adverbial mode of fpeecli.j At a lofs; without 
mcafures, knowledge, or experience. 

Being brought and transferred from other fervices abroad, 
though they be of good experience in thofe, yet in thefe they 
will be new to feek', and before they have gathered experience, 
they Shall buy it with great lofs to his majeily. 

Unpradcis’d, unprepar'd, and hill to feek. 

But they mifplace them all ; 

And are as much to feek in other things, 

As he that only can defign a tree. 

Would be to draw a Shipwreck. 

Seeker, n.f. [from feek.'] One that feeks ; an inquirer. 

Though I confefs that in philofophy I’m a feeker, yet can¬ 
not believe that a fceptick in philofophy muff be one in divi- 

nit y* Glanv. 

A language of a very witty volatile people, fcekers after no¬ 
velty, and abounding with variety of notions. Locke. 

See icsorRow. n.f [feek 3ndjorrow.] One who contrives to 
give himfelf vexation. 

Afield they go, where many lookers be, 

And thou Jcek/crr w , Klaius, them among: 

Indeed thou faidft it was thy friend to fee, 

Strephon, whofe abfence feem’d unto thee long. Sidney. 

I'o Seel. v. a. [ jceller , to feal, French.] To clofe the eyes. 
A term of falconry, the eyes of a wild or haggard hawk 
being for a time feeled or clofed. 

Now fhe brought them to fee a feeled dove, who the blinder 
fhe was, the higher fhe ffrave. Sidney. 

As gentle hind, whofe fides with cruel Heel 
Through lanced, her bleeding life does rain ; 

While the fad pang approaching fhe does feel, 

Brays out her lateft breath, and up her eyes doth feel. F. AK 

Mine eyes no more on vanity fhall feed. 

But feeled up with death (hail have their deadly meed. F. 

Come, feeling night. 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
$ome ambitious men feem as fereens to princes in matters of 
danger and envy; for no man will take fuch parts, unlefs he 
be like the Jeeled dove, that mounts and mounts, becaufe he 
cannot fee about him. Bacm. 

Since, blinded with ambition, he did foar 
Like a feeled dove, his crime fhall be his punifhment, 

I'o be depriv’d of fight. Denham’s Sophy. 

To Sef.l. v.n. [jryllan, Saxon.] To lean on one fide. 

When a fhip feels or rowls in foul weather, the breaking 


loofe of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. 
See'lv. adj. [from peel, lucky time, Saxon.] 


Raleigh. 


Lucky; happy. 

My feely fheep like well below, 

For they been hale enough and trow. 

And liken their abode. Spenfr. 

2. Silly; foolifh; fimple. Spenfer. 

Peacock and turkie, that nibbles off top. 

Are very ill neighbours to feely poor hop. Differ. 

To SEEM. v. n. [ fembler , French ; unlefs it has a Teutonick 
original, as feemly certainly has.] 

1. I'o appear; to make a fhow; to have femblance. 

My lord, you’ve loft a friend, indeed; 

And I dare fwear, you borrow not that face 

Of feeming forrow; it is fure your own. Shakefp. H. IV. 

Speak: we will not truft our eyes 
Without our ears: thou art not what thou feenifl. Shakcf. 

So fpake th’ Omnipotent; and with his words 
All feem’d well pleas’d; all feem’d, but were not all. Milton. 
In holy nuptials ty’d ; 

A feeming widow, and a fecret bride. Dryden. 

Obferve the youth 

Already feems to fnuft' the vital air. Dr)den s /En. 

2. i'o have the appearance of truth. 

It Jeews to me, that the true reafon why we have fo few 
verfions which are tolerable, is becaufe there are fo few who 
have all the talents requifite for tranflation. Dryden. 

3. In Shakefpeare , to feem, perhaps fignifies to be beautiful. 

Sir, there fhe ftands : 

If aught within that little feeming fubftance 
May fitly like your grace. 

She’s there, and fhe is your’s. Shakefp. King Lear . 


SEE 

4. It Seems. A phrafe hard to be explained. It fometimes 
fignifies that there is an appearance, though no reality but 
generally it is ufed ironically to condem the thing mentioned' 
like the Latin fa licet, or the old Englifli forfdoth. Id mihi 
datur negotii fcilicet. This, it feems, is to be hiytaf. 

The earth by thefe, ’tis faid. 

This fingle crop of men and women bred ; 

Who, grown adult, fo chance, it feints, enjoin’d, 
Didmaleand female propagate. Blackmorc’s Creation 

5. It is fometimes a flight affirmation. 

A prince of Italy, it feems, entertained his miftrefs upon a 

Sreat f a h e ' .. u , . . . Guardian. 

I he raven, urgd by fuch impertinence. 

Grew paffionate, it feems , and took offence. Addifon 

He had been a chief magiftrate; and had, it ferns, exe¬ 
cuted that high office juftly and honourably. Atterbury 

It feems that when firft I was difeovered fleeping on the 
ground, the emperor had early notice. ‘ Gulliver. 

6. it appears to be. 

Here’s another difeontented paper, 

Found in his pocket too ; and this, it ferns, 

Rodorigo meant t’ have fent. Shakefp. Othello, 

ft feems the camel’s hair is taken by painters for the fkiri 
with the hair on. Browns Vulgar 'Errours. 

^eejwer. n.f. [from^w.] One that carries an appearance. 

Angelo fcarce confeffes 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Is more to bread than ftone: hence fhall we fee, 

If pow’r change purpofe, what our fiemers be. ShakefpeaK. 

See'ming. n.f [from fern.'] 

1. Appearance; fhow; femblance. 

All good feeming. 

By thy revolt, oh hufband, fhall be thought 

Put on for villainy. Shakefp. Cyrnbeline. 

Give him heedful note; 

And, after, we will both our judgments join 

In cenfure of his feerning. Shak. Hamlet. 

2. Fair appearance. 

F or you there’s rofemary and rue ; thefe keep 
Seeming and favour all the Winter long. Shakefpeare. 

3. Opinion. 

Nothing more clear unto their feeming , than that a new Je- 
rufalem, being often fpoken of in Scripture, they undoubtedly 
were themfelves that new Jerufalem. Hooker. 

His perfuafive words impregn’d 
With reafon to her feeming. Milton. 

See'mingly. adv. [from feeming.'] In appearance; in fhow; 
in femblance. 

I'o this her mothers plot, 

She, femingly obedient, likewife hath 

Made promife to the doiStor. Shak. Merry Wives of IVindf. 

They to their viands fell, not femingly 
The angels, nor in mift. Milton. 

I have touched upon them, though femingly collateral to 
my fcope; and yet I think they are more than femingly fo, 
fince they pertinently illuftrate my defign. Llanv. Scepf. 

The city dame was fo well bred, as femingly to take 2II in 
good part. L’Ef range. 

The king and haughty emprefs, to our wonder, 

If not aton’d, yet femingly at peace. Dryden. 

This the father Jeemingly complied with; but afterwards re- 
fuflng, the foil was likewife fet afide. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

They depend often on remote and femingly difproportioned 
caufes. Atterbury. 

Se e'mingness. n.f [from feeming.] Plauflbility ; fair ap¬ 
pearance. 

'Fhe feemingnefs of thofe reafons perfuades us on the other 
fide. Digby. 

See'mliness. n.f [from feemly.] Decency; handfomenefs; 
comelinefs; grace; beauty. 

V/hen fubftantialnefs combineth with delightfulnefs, feemli- 

• ne.fs with portlinefs, and currentnefs with ftayednefs, how Can 
the language found other than full of fweecnefs ? Camden. 

SEE'MLY. adj. [ foommeligt, Datiifh, from foome, Iflandick, 
honour or decency.] Decent; becoming; proper; fit. 

Sufpence of judgment and exercife of charity were fafer and 
feemlier forChriftian men, than the hot purfuit of thefe con- 
troverfies. Hooker. 

I am a woman, lacking wit 

To make a feemly anfwer to fuch perfons. <Shakef II. VIII. 

The wife fafeft and feem lief by her hufband flays. Milton. 

May we enjoy 

Our humid produdls, and with feemly draughts 
Enkindle mirth and hofpitable love. Phillips 

Sf.e'mly. adv. [from the adjective.] In a decent manner; in 
a proper manner. 

There, feemly rang’d in peaceful order, flood 
Ulyfles’ arms, now long difus’d to blood. Pope. 

Seen. adj. [from fee.] Skilled; verfed. 

Petruchio fhall offer me, difguis’d in fober robes, 

To old Baptifta as a fchoolmafter 

Well fern in mufick. Shakefpeare. 

Noble 
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Noble Boyle, not Iefs in nature fen, 

Than his great brother read in ftates and men, Dryden. 
Se'eR. n.f [from fee.] 

1. One who fees. 

We are in hopes that you may prove a dreamer of dreams, 
and a Jeer of vifions. Addifn’s Spectator. 

2. A prophet; one who forefees future events. 

Howfoon hath thy prediction, Jeer bleff! 

Meafur’d this tranfient world the race of time, 

’Till time fland fix’d ? Milton’s Paradife Lof , h. xii. 

By day your frighted feers 
Shall call for fountains to exprefs their tears. 

And wifli their eyes were floods: by night from dreams 
Of opening gulphs, black fforms, and raging flames. 
Starting amaz’d, ffiall to the people fhow 
Emblems of heav’nly wrath and myflick types of woe. Pri. 
See'rwood. n.f. SeeS earwood. Dry wood. 

Caught, like dry ftubble fir’d, or like fearwood; 

Yet from the wound enfu’d no purple flood. 

But look’d a bubbling mafs of frying blood. Dryden. 

See'saw. n.f [fromfaw.] A receprocating motion. 

His wit all feefaw, between that and this; 

Now high, now low, now mafler up, now mifs, C 

And he himfelf one vile antithefis. Pope. S 

To See'saw. v. n. [from Jaw.] To move with a reciprocatino- 
motion. 0 

Sometimes they were like to pull John over, then it went 
all of a fudden again on John’s fide; fo they went feefawing 
up and down, from one end of the room to the other. Arbut. 
ToSEETH. v. a. preterite I fid or feethed ; part, pa T. fodd en. 
[yeosan, Saxon; Joedcn, Dutch.J To boil; to decoct in hot 
liquor. 

The Scythians ufed to feeth the flefh in the hide, and fo do 
the northern Irifli. Spenfer. 

Go, fuck the fubtile blood o’ th’ grape, 

’Till the high fever feeth your blood to froth, 

And fo Tcape hangi ng. Shakefpeare's Timon. 

bet on the great pot, mi feeth pottage for the fons of the 
prophets. 2 Kings iv. 

To Seeth. v. n. To be in a ftate of ebullition; to be hot. 

The boiling baths at Cairbadon, 

Which feeth with fecret fire eternally. 

And in their entrails, full of quick brimffon, 

Nouriffi the flames, which they are warm’d upon. Fa Du 
1 will make a complimental aflhult upon him; for my’bufi- 
ntfsfeeths. Shakef Troilus and Crejfida. 

C. V°n ers and madmen have their fietbing brains, 
ouch fhaping fantafies, that apprehend 

More than cool reafon ever comprehends. Shakefpeare 
ihe prtefls fervant came, while the flefh was in fecthin? 
with a fleffi-hook, and ftuck it into the pan. 1 Sa ii iV 
See" 1- her. n,J. [fromfeeth.] A boiler ; a pot. 3 * 

1 he . thus form'd, fhe fets the kettle on; 

Like burniffi’d gold the little feether { hone. Dryden 

conTT IV [fcmen b ; Lot] A 4T 

omamed between a chord and an arch of the circle or fo 
much of tne circle as is cut off by that chord ’ 

form r“Vr llel f phere> and fuch as !i ' ,e u,,der the p°i« 

■ -It a jear, fo me-fegmnts may appear at anv time and 
under any quarter, the fun not fitting, but walking round! 

the T! 1fT u °\ r s ’ which flfih 

Se'gVtv TVr r T third part c° f a circle - AW 

vity. ’ 1 om Latin.] Sluggiihnel's; inaai- 

Fo SE'GREGATE t. r r t Died. 

To fet apart; to fepanfm 8 Ffench -J 

[/*■«<■*»> F'ifroin Sepa- 

What fhall we hear of this ? 

F ~A fegregation of the I urkifh fleet; 
or do but Hand upon the foaming fhore, 

SeignbuW 8 ^^ ^ Othello. 

Powers, independtt J InVefted with large 

SEIGNIOR't r u Tf al - r ■ , A**. 

it i, hi 1 ^ 

a territory! ^ F r. from felgnhr) A lordfhip ; 

Were you not reftor’d * Spenfer. 

a the duke of Norfolk’s figniories ? Shnl P, tj ixr 

weighed, but nof by me ° f the they have 

f elves ; which )ace y ’ h ey h " e let over them- 

•nems which God doth not avow.’ Y ’ ^ ^ are 

ev etyoue of his fivehT fn; " 5 u g 'V° Ut that Province, and 

Ions enjoyed th«y«^,V v fucceffively. 

Davies on Ireland. 


SEL 


SEIGNORAGE, n.f. [ feign curiage, I ? r. from fi : gm:r.] Autho¬ 
rity ; acknowledgment of power. 

They brought work to the mint, arid a part of the money 
coined to the crown for fiignorage. Locke. 

To SEfiGNORiSE. v. a. [fro m feign or.] To lord over. 

As fair he was as Cytherea’s make. 

As proud as he that fiignorifitb hell. ,, Fairfax. 

SEINE, n.f. [yegne, Saxon ; fine, finite, feme, French.] A net 
ufed in fifhing. 

They have cock-boats for paffengers, and fine boats for 
taking of pilchards. Carow: 

SeTner. n.f [from fine.] A fifher with nets. 

Seiners complain with open mouth, that thefe drovers work 
much prejudice to the commonwealth of fifhermen, and reap 
fmall gain to themfelves. Carcw ’s Survey of Cornwal. 

To SEIZE, v. a. [ faifir , French.] 

1. i o take pofleffion of; to grafp; to lay hold on ; to fallen on.’ 
In her fad breafi: the prince’s fortunes rowl. 

And hope and doubt alternate feize her foul. Pope. 

2. Fo take forcible pofleffion of by law. 

An efeheator of London had arreffed a clothier that was 

outlawed, and feized his goods. Camden . 

It was judged by the higheff kind of judgment, that he 
fhouid be banifhed, and his whole eftate confifcated and feized, 
and his houfes pulled down. Bacon. 

3- Fo make poffeffed. 

So th’ one for wrong, the other flrives for right: 

As when a griffin, feized of his prey, 

A dragon fierce encount’reth in his flight. 

Through wildeft air making his idle Way. Fa. Dfueen. 

So Pluto, fetidd of Proferpine, convey’d 
To hell’s tremenduous gloom th’ affrighted maid, 

I here grimly fmil d, pleas d with the beauteous prize. 

Nor envy’d Jove his funfhine and his fkies. Acldif. Cato. 
To Seize, v n. To fix the grafp or the power on anv thin°- 

F'aireft Cordelia, 

T hee and thy virtues here I Jeize upon : 

Be t lawful I take up what’s caff away ? Shakefp. K. Lear. 
Where there is a defign of fupplanting, that neceffarily re- 
quiies another of accufing: even Jezebel projedls not to feize 
on Naboth’s vineyard without a precedent charge. Dec. ofPietx 
Seizin, n.f. [faifme, French.] 7 

J * l Ln r ,avv -J Is of two forts: feifin in fa#, and feifm in law: 
Scijtn in fa6t, is when a corporal pofleffion is taken : feifin in 
law, is when fomething is done which the law accounteth a 
Jeifin, as an inrolment. This is as much as a rGht to lands 
and tenements, though the owner be by wrong D diffeized of 
them. Cl 

2. I he a< 5 l of taking pofleffion. 

Every indulged fin gives Satan livery and Jeifin of his heart; 
and a power to difpofe of it as he pleafes. Decay of Piety, 
oeifin is the fame in the canon law as livery and feifin at the 

3- The thing., poffefled. * P “ rergm - 

Many recoveries were had as well by heirs as fucceffors of 
t nejeizin of their predeceffors. P*nl- 

Seizure, n.f. [fromfeize.] 

1. T he add of feizing. 

2. I he thing feized. 

Sufficient that thy pray’rs are heard, and death, 
i hen due by (entente when thou did’ft tranfgrefs. 

Defeated of his fe zure, many days 

, TheariTf- gr c ce ' -,, Milton'S Paradife Lon. 

j. J. he act of taking forcible poffeflion. 7 ^ 

TV 1 Ik ! ands > al ? d al1 thin § s that thoa do'ft call thine, 

> ortn fetzure, do we feize into our hands. Shakefteare 

oJthe'whSe.*” t0Wn hC maintained * f^ures and poilbffion 

the t nonf COn 'i in | UeCi / 0 bUm P roteftants > af t« he had off 

reckoned’-Fa of ecdefiaftical revenues cannot be 

reckoned as a mark of the church’s liberty. Swift 

4. Gripe; pofleffion. y owijt. 

And fliall thefe hands, fo lately purg’d of blood 

See and 'u‘ S k ‘ nd re ?' eet ? Shakefpeare. 

Make o er thy honour by a deed of truft, J 

5. Catch. S ' VC mefeizure ° f the mi shty wealth. Dryden. - 

tiporTit herC tC n ° fudden /" KK " of a Lpfed fyllahle to play 
Se'lcou™. adj [r e]b,rare, Sax. and couth, known fivf 

bof fW , [refcan ’ rarely; H»on, more rarely re! - 
j niofl rarely. Sefran is fuppofed to be contnA fr 

refeien, or relb) y and „ PP when, Saxon 

Wifdom and youth ar efeldom ioihed in one • 
nary courfe of the world is more according to T h’ kr"" 

W here 
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Where the flight of fancy is managed with good judgment, 
the Jelclomer it is feen it is the more valuable. , Grew 

Se ldomness. n.f. [from Jeldom.'] Uncommonnefs ; infre¬ 
quency; rarenefs; rarity. Little ufed. 

. degrees of well-doing there could be none, except perhaps 
in th ejeldomnefs and oftennefs of doing well. Hooker. 

Seldshown. adj. \_Jeld and fhown. J Seldom exhibited to 
view. 

Seldfhown flamins 

Do prefs among the popular throngs. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 
To SELx. C r. v. a. [feledius, Latin. J 1 o chufe in preference 
to others rejected. 

I he .ootmen, feledled out of all the provinces, were greatly 
diminifhed, being now fcarce eight thoufand ftrong. Knoiles. 
The pious chief 

A hundred youths from ail his train felefts. Dryden. 

Sele'ct. adj. [from the verb.] Nicely chofen; choice; culled 
out on account of fuperiour excellence. 

To the nuptial bow’r 

I led her, blufhing like the morn: all heav’n. 

And happy conftellations, on that hour 

Shed their felefteji influence. Milton’s Par ad. Loft . 

Select from vulgar herds, with garlands gay, 

A hundred bulls aicend the facred way. Prior. 

Selection, n.f [ felettio , Lat. from felt ft.] The a & of 

culling or chufing ; choice. 

While we lingle out feveral difhes, and reject others, the 
feleSiion feems but arbitrary. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Self ctness. n.ft [from jeleft. ] The (late of being feled. 
Selector, n.f [from jelefl] He who feleds. 

Selenogra'phical. } adj. \ffelenographique,¥x. fxomfelenogra- 
SelenograYhick. ) pby. J Belonging to felenography. 
Sell'nography. n.f. [felencgrapbie, Fr. creXqvvi and ysgctfico.] 
A defcnption of the moon. 

Hevelius, in his accurate felenogra’by, or defcription of the 
moon, hath well tranflated the known appellations of regions, 
Teas, and mountains, unto the parts of that luminary. Broum. 
SELF, pronoun, plur (elves, [ftlba, Gothick ; rylp, rylpa, Sax. 
felffelve, Dutch.] 

! • Its primary fignification feems to be that of an adjedive : 
very ; particular; this above others; fometimes, one’s own. 
Shoot another arrow that jelf way 
Which you did (hoot the firft. Shakefp. Mercb. of Ven. 

The cruel minifters, by felf and violent hands, 

Took off her life. Sbakefeare. 

On thefe fe f hills the air is fo thin, that it is not fufficient 
to bear up the odyof a bird. Raleigh. 

At that felf moment enters Palamon 
The gate of Venus. Dryden. 

2. It is united both to the perfonal pronouns, and to the neu¬ 
tral pronoun it, and is always added when they are ufed reci¬ 
procally, or return upon themfelves : as, 1 did not hurt him, 
he hurt him felf; the people hifs me, but I clap my felf; thou lovejl 
thy felf, though the worldjeorns thee. 

Self is that confcious thinking thing, which isfenfibleor con- 
feious of pleafure and pain, capable of happinefs and mifery, 
and fo is concerned for itfelf, as far as that confcioufnefs ex¬ 
tends. Locke. 

3. It is fometimes ufed emphatically in the nominative cafe : as, 
myfelf will decide it; I myfelf will come; bimjelffb all revenge 
it. This ufe of felf, thus compounded, without the pronoun 
perfonal, is chiefly poetical. 

4. Compounded with him, a pronoun fubftantive, felf is in ap¬ 
pearance an adjedive: joined to my, thy, our, your, pronoun 
adjedives, it feems a fubftantive. Even when compounded 
with him it is at laft found to be a fubftantive, by its variation 
in the plural, contrary to the nature of Englifli adjedives, as 
himfelf, themfelves. 

5. Aj felf, himfelf, themfelves, and the reft, may, contrary to 
the analogy of my, him, them, be ufed as nominatives. 

6. It often adds only emphafis and force to the pronoun with 
which it is compounded. 

Next to the knowledge of God, this knowledge of our 
felves feems moft worthy of our endeavour. Hale. 

T he fondnefs we have for felf, and the relation which other 
things have to our felves, furnifhes another long rank of pre¬ 
judices. Walts. 

7. It fignifies the individual, as fubjed: to his own contem¬ 
plation or adion. 

T he fpark of noble courage now awake. 

And ftrive your excellent Jeif to excel. Fairy hffueen. 

Since confcioufnefs always accompanies thinking, and it is 
that that makes every one to be what he calls felf, and thereby 
diftinguifhes himfelf from all other thinking things; in this 
. alone conftfts perfonal identity, i. e. the famenefs of a rational 
being. Locke. 

It is by the confcioufnefs it has of its prefent thoughts and 
adions, that it is felf to it felf now, and fo will be the fame 
felf, as far as the fame confcioufnefs can extend to adions paft 
or to come. Locke. 

8. It is much ufed in compofttion, which it is proper to explain 
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by a train of examples. It is to be obferved, that its compb- 
fttion in Shakejpeare is often harfti. ^ 

Then held fhe her tongue, and caft down a felf accufing- 
look, finding that in her felf fhe had fhot out of the bow of 
her affedion a more quick opening of her mind, than fhe 
minded to have done. 


Sidney. 


Sidney , 


Sidney. 


Sidn 


'ey. 


djhieen. 


Alas! while vre are wrapt in foggy mift 
Of our fef-\ ove, fo pafiions do deceive, 

We think they hurt when moft they do aflift. 

’T ill Strephon’s plaining voice him nearer drew. 

Where by his words his Jef -like cafe he knew. 

Ah ! where was firft that cruel cunning found 
To frame of earth a veffel of the mind. 

Where it fhould be to felf -deftrudion bound ? 

Before the door fat Jef -confuming care. 

Day and night keeping wary watch and ward. Fa 
My ftrange and felf- abufe, 

Is the initiate fear that wants hard ufe. She kef. Macbeth, 

I have heard fo much, 

And with Demetrius thought t’ have fpoke thereof; 

But being over-full of felf- affairs, 

My mind did lofe it. Shakejp. Midfum. Right's Dream. 
Nor know I aught 

T\ O 

By me that’s faid or done amifs this night, 

Unlefs felf -charity be fometimes a vice. 

And to defend ourfelves it be a fin, 

When violence aflails us. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

He walks, and that felf chain about his neck. 

Which he forfwore. Shakejpeare . 

It is in my power, in one fef-boxn hour, 

To plant and o’erwhelm cuftom. Shakefp. Winter’s Dale. 

His treafons will fit blufhing in his face, 

Not able to endure the fight of day. 

But /^-affrighted tremble at his fin. Shah. Rich. II. 

The ftars above us govern our conditions; 

Elfe one fef -mate and mate could not beget 

Such different i ffues. Shakefp care. 

I’m made of that fef -metal as my fifter. 

And prize me at her worth. Shak. King Lear. 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft onefhaft, 

I fhot his fellow of the felf-f ame flight 
The felf-f .ame way, with more advifed watch, 

To find the other forth. Shakefpeart, 

Fie may do fome good on her: 

A peevifb fef-w ill’d harlotry it is. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 

But left myfelf be guilty of f If- wrong. 

I’ll ftop mine ears againft the mermaid’s long. Shakefpeare, 
He conjunct and flatt’ring his difpleafure, 

Tript me behind: being down, infulted, rail’d. 

Got praifes of the king. 

For him attempting who v/as felf-f\xbd\x’d. Shakefpeare. 
The Everlafting fixt 

His canon ’gainft /^-(laughter. Shak. Hamlet. 

Know if his laft purpofe hold, 

Or whether fince he is advis’d by aught 
To change the courfe ? He’s full of alteration. 


And felf- reproving. 

More or lefs to others paying. 
Than by felf -offences weighing ; 


S ha kef King Lear. 


Shame to him whofe cruel ftriking, 


Shakefpeare. 


Kills for faults of his own liking! 

Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof. 

Confronted him with felf-capanfons. 

Point againft point rebellious, arm ’gainft arm, 

Curbing his lavifh fpirit. Shak. Macbeth. 

Self-love, my liege, is not fo vile a fin 
As jelf- negleifting. Shakef Henry V. 

Anger is like 

A full hot horfe, who, being allow’d his way, 

iSV/ 1 mettle tires him. Shakefpeare. 

His lords defire him to have borne 
IT is bruifed helmet and his bended fword 
Before him through the city; he forbids it. 

Being free from vainnefs and/^/-glorious pride. Shakejp 
You promis’d 

To lay afide felf -harming heavinefs, t „ 

And entertain a cheerful difpofition. Shakef Rich. 1U* 
In their anger they flew a man, and in their Jelf -will they 
digged down a wall. Gen. xlix- • 

The moft ordinary caufe of a Angle life is liberty, efpecia y 
in certain fef -p eafmgand humorous mind's, which are fo len- 
Able of every reftraint as to think their girdles and garters to 
be bonds and (hackles. Bacon . 

Haft thou fet up nothing in competition with God, no 
pride, pleafure, profit,/^-love, or Jeif-Inter eft. of tby 

Up through the fpacious palace pafied fhe, 

To where the king’s proudly repofed head. 

If any can be foft to tyranny. 

And /^-tormenting fin, had a foft bed. 


Graftal^ 

With 
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Milton. 


Milton * 


Milton. 

Hakewill. 


With a joyful wiliingnefs thefe felf-loving reformers took 
pofleflion of all vacant preferments, and with reluctance others 
parted with their beloved colleges and fubfiftencei Walton. 
Repent the fin ; but if the punifhment 
Thou can’ll avoid, Jelf-preservation bids* 

Him faft fleeping Soon be found, 

In labyrinth of many a round felf-roll’d. 

Oft times nothing profits more 
Than felf-efteem, grounded on juft and right, 

Well manag’d. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Self- knowing, and from thence 
Magnanimous, to correfpond with heav’m Milton . 

So virtue giv’n for loft, 

Depreft and overthrown, as feem’d, 

Like that fef-begotten bird, 

In th’Arabian woods emboft. 

That no fecond knows nor third. 

And lay ere while a holocauft. 

From out her afhy womb now teem’d. Milton’s Agonift* 
He forrows now, repents; and prays contrite. 

My motions in him : longer than they move. 

His heart I know how variable and vain, 

Sef-left. 

Seneca approves this/^-homicide. 

Thyfelf from flatt’ring /^-conceit defend. 

Nor what thou do’ft not know, to know pretend. Denham. 

Man’s that favage beaft, whofe mind, 

From reafon to Jetf-love declin’d, L 

Delights to prey upon his kind. Denham . J 

Farewel, my tears; 

And my juft anger be no more confin’d 
7 o vain complaints, or felf-dcv ouring Alienee^ Denham. 

They are yet more mad to think that men may go to reft 
by death, though they die in Jef- murder, the greateft fin. 

Gr aunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
Are not thefe ftrange /Jr/Melufions, and. yet attefted by 
common experience? South’s Sermons. 

If the image of God is only fovereignty, certainly we have 
been hitherto much miftaken, and hereafter are to beware of 
making ourfelves unlike God, by too much /^-denial and 

humility. South’s Sermons. 

If a man would have a devout, humble, fin-abhorring, felf- 
denying frame of fpirit, he cannot take a more efficacious 
Courfe to attain it than by praying himfelf into it. South. 

Let a man apply himfelf to the difficult work of felf-ex a- 
mination by a Arid ferutiny into the whole eftate of his 

0U .‘ , , . South’s Sermons. 

-x fatal /://-impofture, fuch as defeats the defign, and de- 
Croys the force of all religion. South's. Sermons. 

When he intends to bereave tile world of an illuftrious 
pei fon, he may caft him upon a bold/r/Xopinioned phvfician, 
worfe than his diftemper, who ihall make a (hilt to cure him 

NpfdA^c'r- j South's Sermons. 

fgieet ot friends can never he proved rational, ’till we 
prove the perfon ufmg it omnipotent and [elf. fufficient, and 
R aS n Ca r" never need an h "IWtal afliftance. South 

hep , a " Ia f s ’ as wel1 as divine > fiv -murder has ever 
been agreed on as tile greateft crime. Ten,tie. 

A Jelf -conceited fop will fwallow any thing. L’E/trafe 

from Atreus though your ancient lineage carnet 6 ’ 

ret my/rjAconfcious woith, your high renown, 

our virtue, through the neighb’ring nations blown. Dryd. 

fuffictiT glV u tl,e “emendation which his Jelf- 

Kctency could afford to any. > Dr J yden. 

Below yon fphere 

here hangs the ball of earth and water mixt, 

Srf center’d and unmov’d Dryden's Stale of Innocence. 

All thefe receive their birth from other thines, 
nut from himfelf the phoenix only f pr ing s ; 

•y-bon, begotten by the parent flame“ 
in which he burn’d, another and the.fame. 

pi 1 i. e “"""g fire that (hone fo bright, 
ew off a ]l fudden with extinguilh’d light. 

And left one altar datk, a little fpace ; fe ’ 

Th™Trft d f{t :k "\ dled ,’ and renew ’ d the blaze. Dryde 

£££££%*>> L. 

“ssir- * 

g ^s-c what h r & faid > ra o £ /;t 

fa another right m{'is ft 0 C r[ ' S ’ * “ WC takc U P°\ US to 

I am as juftjy accountable for any a&ion A r L ° C 

appropriated to me now bf^ his ITr r ? T? 
for what I did the laft moment ,S ^ confc “' uf 'tefs as I 

»‘•tasysaws? zrstfr* *4% 

determination .! A th f ldcai ° f men and Jelf. 


J 




Dryden. 


ten: 


n-mination appear to be connefled. ,: r 

• We ” as « 


is above, or exift- 


eth without, any caufe, that is, hath the power of exiftence 
in himfelf, cannot be without the power of any poffible exift- 
ence. Grew’s Cofin. Sacr. 

Body cannot be ftlf-tx iftent, becaufe it is not felf- movent; 
for motion is not of the eflence of body, becaufe we may 
have a definitive conception of body, abftracfted from that of 
motion : wherefore motion is fomething elfe befides body, and 
fomething without which a body may be conceived to exift. 

Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. 

Confidence, as oppofed to modefty, and diftinguifhed from 
decent aflurance, proceeds from felf- opinion, occafioned by 
ignorance or flattery. Collier of Confidence* 

Bewilder’d I, my author cannot find, 

’Till fome firft caufe, fome felf-ex iftent mind. 

Who form’d, and rules all nature; is affign’d. Blackm . 

If a firft body may to any place 
Be not determin’d in the boundlefs fpace, 

’Tis plain it then may abfent be from all; 

Who then will this a felf exiftence call ? Blackmore. 

Shall nature, erring from her firft command, 
‘SV/^prefervation fall by her own hand ? Granville. 

Low nonfenfe is the talent of a cold phlegmatick tetnper: 
a writer of this complexion gropes his way .foftly amongft 
felf-contradiction, and grovels in abfurdities. Addijon. 

T his fatal hypocri.fy and fef-deceit is taken notice of in 
thefe words, Who can underftand his errours? Cleanfe thou 
me from fecret faults. Addifons Spectator. 

The guilt of perjury is fo felf-evident, that it was always 
reckoned amongft the greateft crimes, by thofe who were 
only governed by the light of reafon. Addifon. 

Self-S\iff\c\er\cy proceeds from inexperience. Addijon. 

Men had better own their ignorance than advance do&rines 
which are/^-contradidlory. Speftatoi\ 

Light, which of all bodies is neareft allied to fpirit, is alfo 
moft diftufive andy^-communicative. Norris. 

Thus we fee in bodies, the more of kin they are to fpirit in 
fubtilty and refinement, the more fpreading are they and felf- 
diffufive. Norn Si 

God, who is an abfolute fpiritual aeft, and who is fuch a 
pure light as in which there is no darknefs, muft needs be in¬ 
finitely /^-imparting and communicative. Norris. 

Every animal is confcious of fome individual, felf-moving y 
fef- determining principle. Pope and Arbuthn. Mart. Sent.* 

Nick does not pretend to be a gentleman: he is a tradef- 
man, a felf-feekmg wretch. Arbuthn. John Bull. 

By the blaft of felf- opinion mov’d. 

We wifli to charm, and feek to be belov’d. Prior. 

Living and underftanding fubftances do moft dearly 
demonftrate to philofophical inquirers the neceftary felf± 
exiftence, power, wifdom, and beneficence of their maker. 

T r . ; t Bentley’s Sermons. 

Ir it can lntrinfically ftir itfelf, and either commence or 
alter its courfe, it muft have a principle of A/F-a&ivity, which 

iS T a T f r nr V Bentley’s Sermons. 

, .A* 1 . 1 !! defire of ?xiftence is a natural affedion of the foul ; 
tisy^-prefervatioii in the higheft and trueft meaning. Bentley, 
r 1 he P h,1 ° r °P hers » a nd even the Epicureans, maintained the 
/^Sufficiency of the Godhead, and feldom or never facrificed 

at Tv/ • ii. Bentley’s Sermons. 

after is not endued with felf- motion, nor with a power to 

a er the courfe in which it is put: it is merely paffive, and 
mult ever continue in that ftate it is fettled in. Chr r.e 

1 took not arms, ’till urg’d by/e^-defence, 

T^e eldeft law of nature. Rowe’s Ambit. Stepmother. 

His labour and ffudy would have fhewn his early miftakes, 
and cured him ot felf-fi attering delufions. Watts 

hnAv>E S n0t u t0 in a rafll and /^/-Gffident manner; 

*i, an humble Aependance on divine grace, while we 
wafk among ffiares 

he religion of Jefus, with all Its felf- denials, virtues, and 
devotions, is very pradicable. y Vatt ^ 

I heard in Crete, this ifland’s name; 

c°/^i tWa ^ n , S rete ’ m y native foi, 3 I came 
ory-banifti d thence. Pnb P \n,i rr 

is heavy^and ^ that 

I doom, to fix the gallant fhip, . . 

A mark of vengeance on the fable deep ; 

o warn the thoughtlefs felf-conndmg train, 

No more unheens’d thus'to brave the main. 

vv hat is loofe Jove ? a tranfient guff 
A vapour fed from wild defire, 

A vvand ring/}/ r -confuming. fire. 

A A T dub '? u , s thou S ht tl ><= ki»g awaits. 

Ana felf- cort Aden rtg, as he ftands, debates. 

, T .“1 eighty Jove’s command, 

Lnwilhng have I trod this pleafiqg land ; 
h or who felf- mov’d with weary wing would fweep 


Pope, 


Such length of ocean ? 
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Pope. 


JDryden. 

Ainfw. 


They who reach Parnaffus’ lofty crown. 

Employ their pains to fpurn fome others down;. 

And while felfd ove each jealous writer rules, 

Contending wits become the (port of fools. 

It may be thought that Ulyfles here is too oftentatious, and 
that he dwells more than modefty allows upon his own accom- 
plifhments ; butyEy’-praife is fometimes no fault. Broome. 

No wonder fuch a fpirit, in fuch a lituation, is provoked 
beyond the regards of religion or y^f-convidion. Szvift. 

Se’lfheal. fit J. [brunella, Latin.] A plant. The fame with 
Sanicle, which fee. 

Selfish, adj. [from felf] Attentive only to one’s own inte- 
reft; void of regard for others. 

What could the moll afpiring JelfJh man defire more, were 
he to form the notion of a being to whom he would recom¬ 
mend himfelf, than fuch a knowledge as can difcover the leaft 
appearance of perfe&ion, and fuch a goodnefs as will propor¬ 
tion a reward to it ? Addifon's Spectator. 

Paffions, though felfijh, if their means be fair. 

Lift under reafon, and deferve her care; 

Thofe that imparted court a nobler aim. 

Exalt their kind, and take fome virtue’s name. Pope. 

Se'lfishness. n.f [from felfjh.] Attention to his own in- 
tereft, without any regard to others ; felf-love. 

I his fublimer love, being, by an intimate conjunction with 
its objeCt, throughly refined from all bafe drofs of felfijbnefs 
and intereft, nobly begets a perfeCt fubmiflion of our wills to 
the will of God. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

SeTfishly. adv. [from felfijh.] With regard only to his own- 
intereft; without love of others. 

He can your merit felfijhly approve, 

And fhew the fenfe of it without the love. Pope. 

Se'lfsame. adj. [ fef and fame.~\ Numerically the fame. 

I have no great caufe to look for other than the felf-fame 
portion and lot, which your manner hath been hitherto today 
on them that concur not in opinion with you. Hooker, Pref. 

Flight purfu’d one way the felf-fame hour. Milton. 

I have been bafe, 

Safe ev’n to him from whom I did receive 
All that a fon could to a parent give: 

Behold me punifh’d in the felf-Janie kind ; 

Th’ ungrateful does a more ungrateful find. 

Se'lign, n. f. [ felio , low Latin.] A ridge of land. 

Sell, pronoun, [for felf.] Sell is retained in Scotland for felf, 
and fells in the plural for felves. 

They turn round like grindle-ftones. 

Which they dig out fro’ the dells. 

For their bairns bread, wives and fells. Ben. Johnfon . 

Sell, n.f [ felle, French ; fella, Latin.] A faddle. 

Turning to that place, in which 
He left his lofty fteed with golden fells , 

And goodly gorgeous barbes, him found not there. F. Qu. 

To SELL. v. a. [yyllan, Saxon; fela , Iflandick.] To give 
for a price; the word correlative to buy; to vend. 

The Midianites fold him unto Egypt, unto Potiphar. Gen. 
Let us fell him to the Ifhmaelites. Gen. xxxvii. 27. 

The firft tenth part I gave to the fons of Aaron, and another 
I fold away. Fob. i. 7. 

All the inns and publick houfes are obliged to furnifh them- 
felves with corn, which is fold out at a much dearer rate than 
his bought up. Addijon on Italy. 

You have made an order that ale fhould be fold for three 
half-pence a quart. Swift, 

To Sell. v. n. To have commerce or traffick with one. 

I will buy with you, fell with you; but I will not eat with 
you. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Confult not with a buyer of felling. EccluJ'. xxxvii. 11. 

Se'llander. n.f. A dry fcab in a horfe’s hough or paf- 
tern. Ainfworth. 

Se'ller. n.f. [from fell.] The perfon that fells; vender. 

To things of fale a feller’s praife belongs. Shakefpeare. 
The name of the agent, of the feller , notary, and wit- 
neffes, are in both inftruments. Addifon on Italy. 

Se'lvage. n.f. [Of this word I know not the etymology. 
Skinner thinks felvage is faid as falvage , from its faving the 
cloath.] The edge of cloath where it is clofed by compli¬ 
cating the- threads. 

Make loops of blue upon the edge of the one curtain from 
the felvage in the coupling. Ex. xxvi. 4. 

Selves. The plural of fef'. 

Confcioufnefs being interrupted, and we lofing fight of 
our paft felves , doubts are raifed whether we are the fame. Locke . 

SE'MBLABLE. adj. [femblable, French.] Like; refembling. 

Then be abhorr’d 

All feafts, focieties, and throngs of men ! 

His femblable , yea himfelf, Timon difdains. Shakefpeare. 
With femblable reafon we might exped a regularity in the 
winds. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

SeYiblably. adv. [from femblable .] With refemblance. 

A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 

Semblably furnilh’d like the king himfelf. Shakefp. II. IV. 
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Sf/mbi,an t ce. n.f. [femblance, Fr. from femblant.] 

1. Likenefs; refemblance; fimilitude; reprefentatiom 

Solicit Henry with her wOnd’rcus praife ; 

Bethink thee on her virtues, that furmount 
Her natural graces, that extinguilh art: 

Repeat their femblance often. Shakefpeare. 

. She’s but the fign and femblance ok her honour : 

Behold how like a maid fhe blufhes here 1 
O, what authority and fhew of truth 
Can cunning fin cover itfelf withal! Shakefpeare 

He with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not fubftance, gently rais’d 
Their fainting courage, and difpell’d their fears. Milton- 
"This laft effort brought forth the opinion, that thefe bodies 
are not what they feem to be; that they are no fhells, but 
mere fportings of adive nature, and only femblances or imita¬ 
tions of fhells. _ IVcddward. 

It is not his meaning that we put on the outward face and 
femblance of virtue, only to conceal and difguife our vice. Ro 

2 . Appearance; fhow; figure. 

Be you the foldier; for you likeft are. 

For manly femblance and for fkill in war. Spen r er. 

Their femblance kind, and mild their geftures were, 
Peace in their hands, and friendfhip in their face. Fairfax. 

All that fair and good in thy divine 
Semblance , and in thy beauty’s heav’nly ray, 

United I beheld. * Milt. Par. Lof. 

SE'MBLANT. adj. [femblant, French.] Like; refembling; 
having the appearance of anything. Little ufed. 

In defpite of age, of impious flame, 

And eating time, thy pidure, like thy fame. 

Entire may laft ; that as their eyes furvey 
The femblant fhade, men yet unborn may fay, 

Thus great, thus gracious look’d Britannia’s queen; 

Fler brow thus fmooth, her look was thus ferene. Prior. 
Se'mblant. n.f Show; figure; refemblance; reprefenta- 
tion. Not in ufe. 

Her purpofe was not fuch as fhe did feign, 

Ne yet her perfon fuch as it was feen ; 

But under Ample fhew, and femblant plain. 

Lurks falfe Dueffa, fecretly unieen. Fairy Queen. 

Full lively is the femblant , tho’ the fubftance dead. Spenf. 
Se'mblative. adj. [from femblant .] Suitable; accommodate; 
fit; refembling. 

Diana’s lip 

Is not more fmooth and ruby; thy frivall pipe 
Is as the maiden’s organ, thrill and found; 

And all is fetnblative a woman’s part. Shak. Fwelfth Night. 
To Se'mble. v.n. [fembler, French.] Toreprefent; to make 
a likenefs. Little ufed. 

Let Europe, fav’d, the column high ered, 

Than Trajan’s higher, or than Antonine’s, 

Wher ofembling art may carve the fair effect, 

And full atchievement of thy great defigns. Prior. 

SEMI. n.f. [Latin.] A word which, ufed in compofition, 
fignifies half: as femicircle , half a circle. 

Se'miannular. adj. [femi and annulus , a ring.] Half round. 
Another boar tulk, lomewhat llenderer, and of a femian- 
nular figure. Grew’s Mufcsum. 

Se'mibref. n.f [femibreve, French ] 

Semibref is a note in mufick relating to time, and is the lad 
in augmentation. It is commonly called the mafter-note, or 
meafure-note, or time-note, as being of a certain determinate 
meafure or length of time by itfelf; and all the other notes of 
augmentation and diminution are adjufted to its value. Hams. 
He takes my hand, and as a ftiil which flays 
A femibref, ’twixt each drop, he niggardly. 

As loth to enrich me, fo tells many a lye. Donne. 

Semicircle, n f. [femiciradtus, Lat. fend and circle.'] A halt 
round; part of a circle divided by the diameter. 

Black brows 

Become fome women beft, fo they be in a femicircle. 

Or a half-moon, made with a pen. Shakefpeare. 

Has he given the lye 
In circle, or oblique, or femicircle. 

Or dired parallel ? Shakefp erne •_ 

The chains that held my left leg gave me the liberty or 
walking backwards and forwards in a femicircle. oivijt. 

Semici rcled. \adj. [femi and circular.] Half round. 
Semicircular. 3 J 

The firm fixure of thy foot would give an excellent mo¬ 
tion to thy gait, in a fe?nicircled farthingale. Shakefpeau. 

The rainbow is caufed by the rays of the fun falling upon 2 
rorid and oppofite cloud, whereof fome refleded, others ie- 
Traded, beget the femicircular variety we call the rainbow. 

Brown’s p'ulgar Errours. 

The Teas are inclofed between the two femicircular mojes 
that furround it. Addijon on tay • 

Semico'lon. n f [fe?ni and xwAov.] Half a colon ; a poin 
made thus [;] to note a greater paufe than that of a comma. 


Semidia'meter* 





samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languc 
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SfmieiIa'm e ter. n.f [femi and diameter ] Half the line 
which, drawn through the centre of a circle, divides it into 
two equal parts ; a flreight line drawn from the circumference 
to the center of a circle. 

Their difference is as little confiderable as a femidiametcr of 
the earth in two meafures of the higheft heaven, the one 
taken from the furface of the earth, the other from its centre: 
the difproportion is juft nothing. Mere. 

The force of this inftrument confifts in the difproportion 
of diftance betwixt the femdiamter of the cylinder and the 
f mi diameter of the rundle with the fpokes. Wilkins. 

SlMIDIAPHANe'jty. n.f [femi and diaphaneity. ] Half 
tranfparency; imperfed tranfparency. 

The tranfparency or fetui diaphaneity of the fuperficial cor- 
pufcles of bigger bodies may have ail intereft in the produc¬ 
tion of their colours. Boyle on Colours. 

Semidia'phanous. adj [femi and diaphanous.'] Half tranf- 
parent; imperfectly tranfparent. 

Another plate, finely variegated with a femidiaphanous grey 
or fky, yellow and brown Woodward on Foffds. 

S,£ ; MID0u bL e. n.f [femi and double .] 1 n the Romi Ih bre¬ 

viary, fuch offices and feaft as are celebrated wirn id's l'olerrt- 
nity than the double ones, but yet with more than the fin Me 
ones. * ' Bailey. 

Spmiflo sculous. adj, [femi and fljculns, Latin.] Flavino- 
a femifloret. ' . , aiiey. 

Semifloret, n.f [femi and floret. ] Among flonfts, an 
half flourilh, which is tubulous at the beginning like a floret, 
and afterwards expanded in the form of a tongue. Bailey. 
SemifiuTd. adj. [femi and fluid.] Imperf efiiy fluid. 

Phlegm, or petuite, is a fort of femifinid ., it being fo far 
folid that one part draws along feverai other parts adhenno- to 
it, which doth not happen, in a perfed fluid, and yet no part 
will draw the whole mafs, as happens in a perfeCt folid Arb. 
Semilu'nar. ) adj. [femilunaire, Fr. femi and tuna, Latin.] 
Semilu nary. ) Refembling in form a half moon. 

The eyes are guarded with a fernilunar ridge Grew. 

Semimetal, n.f [femi and metal.] Half metal; imperfeCf 

liicia 1 $ 

Semmetah are metallick foffils, heavy, opake, of a bright 
glittering furrace, and not malleable under the hammer; fuch 
as quickfilver, antimony, cobalt, with the arfenicks, bifmuth, 
zink, with Its ore calamine: to there may be added the femi- 
metallick recrements, fuch as tutty and pampholyx. Hill. 
Semina lity. n.J. ffrom femen, Latin.J 
1. T he nature of feed. 

S -l 10 ^ t , here ? vere in urine, or that, like the 

feed, it carried w,th it the idea of every part, they fooiifnlv 
conceive we vifibly behold therein the anatomy of every par- 

*•: Power of being produced. ^ 

<W e feedS ° f WhCat therC Ueth 0bfcure 7 ^ e fixity of 

f *$• lAfw’l French; fimMsfl atimf*" 

1. belonging to feed. J 

2. Contained in the feed; radical. 

principles Ur o f rl eSUS wIth thofe obv ^us feminal 
fufpecled that J )p 1 arent S eneratl °ns, we fhould never have 

ammal wouu have pr °^ ded 
be ) 1 o!T t t'decree n f- ' r0l0 " S ^ P f iod ° f a ^monweahh 
“ore than human life be^d the ftren^ol .‘he/Svi’/ 
may ma ^ 3 f ‘^ oonftitution, a^pefervTa' 

planted. J J1 ^ 1S Pown t0 be afterwards tranf- 

cuuhlm o 3 ff abo fi jfan anrP | Ia f ntinS 2*“ ° Ut ° f their /"«Wf«, 

like quickfet, ‘ nCh fr ° m the g ro “" d - »"d plant them 

2 - 1 he place or nriain.l ft i u Mortimer’$ Husbandry. 

This fcamm f ftm t T any thin S is brou ght. d 

common integument and T ded t0 ? ° f al1, fervin S for a 

‘hat furniiheth forth matter fmhe'forrna^r^ ° r . P rom P tuar y 
, a .? lmal vegetable bodies. forma tion and increment of 
o- Seminal ftate. Woodward. 

contrive^thenf ^^heifproper^/" 1 *^ 2 ^ tile ear ‘ h ’ hath wifel y 

Maintain the intention of AfTfdL ^ they bdb 

4 - 0 "g' n a!; firft principles. brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

f be c r erted into 

beggars. -er Wan itea ms of nafty folks a „J 

5 - Breeding place • nlaro j • Harvey on the Plague 

transacted i«o life educatl °t>. from whence fcholars 

7 T by ’ and ****** 

• T '>e inns of court muft be' £was heat hen. Bacon. 

“> any Chriftian country, e Vl 01 mftituted feminaries 

Swift . 
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Semina / ti:T t . n.f. [ from femino, Latin.] Tho aCi cf 
Towing. ... 

SeminTfical. } adj. [feme'n and facio, Latin ] ProduClive of 
Semini'fick. S Teed. 

We are made to believe, that in the fourteenth year males 
are feminifcal and pubefcent; but he that fhall inquire into 
the generality, will rather adhere unto Ariftotle. Brown . 

Seminifica'tion. n f 

Serninif cation is the propagation from the feed or feminal 
P ai ’ts. I lake’s Origin of Mankind. 

Semiopa'cous. adj. [fetni and ofaens , Latin.] Half dark. 
Semiopacous bodies are fuch as, looked upon in an ordinary 
light, and not held betwixt it and the eye, are not went to be 
diferiminated from the reft of opacous bodies. Boyle. 

Sem pe'dal. adj. [ jemi and pedis, Latin.] Containing half a 
foot. 

Semiperspi'cuous- adj. [femi and perfpicuus, Latin.] Half 
tranfparent; imperfedly clear. 

A kind of amethyitine flint, not compofed of cryftals or 
grains; but one intire maffy ftone, jemiperj; icucus, and of a 
pale blue, almoft of the colour of lome cow’s horns. Greiv. 
Slmio rdinate. n.f. [fn conick fedtiens.] A line drawn 
at right angles to and biffedled by the axis, and reaching from 
one hdc of the feefion to another; the half of which is pro¬ 
perly the femiordinute, but is now called the ordinate. Harris. 
Semipellu'cid. adj. [femi and pellucidus-, Latin.] Half clear; 
imperfedlly tranfparent. 

A light g sey Jemipellucid flint, of much the fame complexion 
with <-he common Indian agat. Wcodward. 

Se'miproof, n.f [femi and proof.] The proof of a finMe 

c cvk!enc f* ' Bailey. 

Sfmiq^A dr ate. ? n.f [In aftronomy.] An afpedl of the 

b miqua'rtile. I planets when diftant from each other forty 
i e decrees, or one fign and a half. Bailey. 

SEMiqiJA ver. n.f [In rnuiick.] A note containing half the 
quantity of he quaver. Bailey . 

Sem i qj’ i' Tit.H n.y. [In aftronomy.] An afped of the pla- 

nct ei the diftance of thirty-fix degrees from one an- 
otner. d ■/ 

Semise'xtile. n.f. [In aftronomy.] A femifixth ; an afpedt of 
the planets when they are diftant from each other one twelfth 
part of a circle, or thirty uegrees. Ba’i ey. 

emisphe rioal, adj. [fend and fpherical.] Belonging to 
half a fphere. • 

bEMisPHER-o iDAL. adj. [ femi and f heroidal.] Formed like a 
nalt (pheroid. 

Semite'rtiam. n.f. [femi and tertian.] An ague com¬ 
pounded or a tertian and a quotidian. Bailey 

The natural produd of fuch a cold moift year are tertian^ 
Jemitei turns, and fon e quartans. Arbutbnot on Air. 

Semitone n. f. [jerntton, French.] In mufick, one of the 
degrees of concmuous intervals of concords. Bai/ev 

oemiWwel n.f [femi and vowel ] A confonant which 

makes an imperfedt lound, or does not demand a total occlu- 
lion of the mouth. 

When Homer would reprefent any agreeable objed: he 
makes ufe of the fmootheft vowels and mod flowing femi- 
voweis. Broome’s Notes to the tjifey. 

aTive ] V Tpla"„{ ^ Latln > that is > 

yff Wi ?i P Ut 0Ut bra, ' cbes fwo three 

}ears, but they wrap the root in an oil cloth once in half a 
year. 

S 7 Tfkn 7 Xd?f C/m ^ W ’ Fr - from/4“; 

r. Eternal in futurity; having beginning, hut no end. 

7 L y ofe ’ thou g h th ey fuppefe the world not to be eternal 
a parte ante, are not contented to fuppofe it to be fit 
piterna or eternal a parte pojl, but wilUarry up the crea¬ 
tion of the world to an immenfe antiquity. H a i P 

2 . In poetry it is ufed fimply for eternal! 

Should we the long depending fcale afeend 
Gf Tons and fathers, will it never end ? 

H twill, then muft we through the order run, 
i o iome one man whofe being ne’er begun; 
it that one man was fempiternul., why 
Did he, fince independant, ever die? P/, ; 

it: 

u. f, ,i« r mmm . its" :i 

Se'mstre ss. n.f freamemie Saxnn 1 a Hale. 

bufinefs , s to few ■ a womln who lit es h] l.er S" Wh ° fe 
Two hundred femjlreffes were emnlovpH tr. , * n 

ber fix; containing fix, ’ ] Belon ghig to the num- 
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SEN 

SETTATE. n. f [fenatus, Latin; final, French.] An afTembiy 
of counfellors; a body of men fet apart to confult for the 
publick good. 

We debafe 

The nature of our feats, which will in time break ope 
The locks o’ th 'fenate, and bring in the crows 
To peck the eagles. Shak. Coriolanus . 

There they fliall found 

Their government, and their great fenate chufe. Milton . 

Fie had not us’d excurfions, fpears, or darts. 

But counfel, order, and fuch aged arts ; 

Which, if our anceftors had not retain’d, 

The fenate s name our council had not gain’d. Denham. 

Callus was Welcom’d to the facred ftrand. 

The fenate rifing to falute their gueft. Dryden. 

Se'natehoOse. n.f [fenate and houfe. ] Place of publick 
council. 

The nobles in great earneflnefs are going 
All to the faiateboufe ; fome news is come. Sbakefpeare. 
Se'nator. n. f [ fenator , Latin; fenateur , French.] A pub¬ 
lick counfellor. 

Moft unwife patricians, 

You grave but recklefs fenators. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

As if to ev’ry fop it might belong. 

Like fenators , to cenfure, right or wrong. Granville . 

Senatorial. 7 adj. [fenatorius , Lat. fenatorial,fenatorien , Fi.j 
Senato'rian. 5 Belonging to fenators; befitting fenators. 

To SEND. v. a. [fanclgan, Gothick; yenaan, Saxon ; fenden, 
Dutch.] 

i. To difpatch from one place to another. 

There fhalt thou ferve thine enemies, which the Lord fhall 
fend againft thee, in hunger and in thirft. Deutr. xxviii. 48. 
Send our brother with us, and we will go down. Gen. xliii. 


His citizens fent a meffage after 
have this man to reign over us. 


him, faying, we will not 
Lu. xix. 14. 

The mefienger came, and fhewed David all that Joab had 
fent him for. 2 Sa.xi. 22. 

My overfhadowing fpirit and might with thee 
I fend along. Milton. 

His wounded men he firft fends off to fhore. Dryden. 

Servants, fent on meflages, ftay out fomewhat longer than 
the meflage requires. Swift . 

2. To commiffion by authority to go and acL 

There have been commiflions 
Sent down among them, which have flow’d the heart 
Of all their loyalties. Sbakef Henry VIII. 

3. To grant as from a diftant place : as, if God fend life. 

I pray thee fend me good fpeed this day, and {hew kindnefs 
unto my mafter. Gen. xxiv. 12. 

O fend out thy light and thy truth ; let them lead me. Pf 

4. To inflidl, as from a diftance. 

The Lord {hall fend upon thee curfing, vexation, and re¬ 
buke, in all that thou fetteft thine hand unto. Deutr. xxviii. 

5. To emit; to immit; to produce. 

The water fends forth plants that have no roots fixed in the 
bottom, being almoft but leaves. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory. 

The fenfes fend in only the influxes of material things, and 
the imagination and memory prefent only their pictures or 
images, when the objedts themfelvcs are abfent. Cbeyne . 

6. Todiffufe; to propagate. 

When the fury took her ftand on high, 

A hifs from all the fnaky tire went round : 

The dreadful fignal all the rocks rebound. 

And through the Achaian cities fend the found. 

7. To let fly; to caft or {hoot. 

To Send. v. n. 

1. To deliver or difpatch a meflage. 

I have made bold to fend in to your wife : 

My fuit is that {he will to Defdemona 
Procure me fome accefs. Sbakefp. Oibello. 

They could not attempt their perfect reformation in church 
and ftate, ’till thofe votes were utterly abolfthed; therefore 
they fent the fame day again to the king. Clarendon. 

2. To Send for. To require by meflage to come, or caufe 
to be brought. 

Go with me fome few of you, and fee the place ; and then 
you may fend for your fick, which bring on land. Bacon. 

He fent for me ; and, while I rais’d his head, 

He threw his aged arms about my neck, 

And, feeing that I wept, he prefs’d me clofe. 

SeVder. n.f [from fend.'] He that fends. 

This was a merry meflage. 

—We hope to make the fender blufh at it. 

Love that comes too late, 

Like a remorfeful pardon flowly carried, 

To the great fender turns a four offence. Sbakefpeare. 

Bell: with thebeft, th e fender, not the fent. Milton. 

Sene'scence. n.f. [ fcnefco , Latin.] The ffate of growing 
old ; decay by time. 

The earth and all things will continue in the flate wherein 
they now are, without the leaft fcnefcence or decay, without 
jarring, diforder, or invafion of one another. 


Pope. \ 


Dryden. 


Shak. H. V. 


IVoochvard 
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Se'nescHal. n.f. [fenefchal, French, of uncertain ordinal 7 

1. One who had in great houfes the care of feafts, or domeftirl 
ceremonies. 

John earl of Huntingdon, under his feal of arms, made fir 

John Arundel, of Trerice, fenefchal of his houfhold, as well 
,n 

Serv’d up in hall with lewers and fenefchals ; 

The (kill of artifice, or office, mean! Milton's Par. Lofl 
The fenefchal rebuk’d, in hafte withdrew; 

With equal hafte a menial train purfue. Pope's Odyffev 

2. It afterwards came to fignify other offices. ™ ' 

Se'.mgreen. n.f. A plant. Ainfiwmh. 

oe'nile. adj. [ femits , Latin.] Belonging to old age; confe- 

quent on old age. 

My green youth made me very unripe for a talk of that na¬ 
ture, whofe difficulty requires that it fhould be handled by a 
perfon in whom nature, education, and time have happily 
matched a fertile maturity of judgment with youthful vigour of 

fancy. Boyle on Colours. 

SE'NIOR. n.f [ fenior , Latin.] 

1. One older than another; one who on account of longer 
time has fome fuperiority. 

How can you admit your fenior s to the examination or al¬ 
lowing of them, not only being inferior in office and calling, 
but in gifts alfo ? Whitgiju. 

2. An aged perfon. 

A fenior of the place replies, 

Well read, and curious of antiquities. Dryden. 

Senio'rity. n.f [from fenior.'] Elderfhip; priority of birth. 
As in all civil infurre&ions the ringleader is looked on with 
a peculiar feverity, fo, in this cafe, the firft provoker has, by 
his feniority and primogeniture, a double portion of the guilt. 

Government of the Tongue. 
He was the elder brother, and Ulyfies might be configned to 
his care, by the right due to his feniority. Broome, 

Se' nna. n.f [fena, Latin.] A phyfical tree. 

The flower, for the moft part, conflfts of five leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a role: 
the pointal afterwards becomes a plain, incurved, bivalve pod, 
which is full of feeds, each being feparated by a double thin 
membrane. The fpecies are three. The third fort, that ufed 
in medicine, is at prefent very rare. Miller. 

What rhubarb, fenna , or what purgative drug, 

Would fcour thefe Englifh hence! Sbak. Maoleib. 

Senna tree is of two forts : the baftard fenna , and the fcor- 

:pidn fenna , both which yield a pleafantleaf and flower. Mart. 

Se'nnicht. n.f. [Contra&ed from fevennigbt.] The fpace of 
feven nights and days; a week. See Fortnight. 

Time trots hard with a young maid between the contra# 
of her marriage and the day it is folemnized: if the interim 
be but a fennight , time’s pace is fo hard that it feems the length 
of feven years. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

Seno'cular. adj. [ feni and oculus, Latin.] Having fix eyes. 
Moft animals are binocular, fpiders o&onocular, and iome 
fen ocular. Der bands Phyfeco- Theolsgj. 

SeNsa'tion. n.f [ fenfation , French; fenfatio , fchool Latin.] 
Perception by means of the fenfes. 

Diverfity of conftitution, or other circumftances, vary the 
fenfations\ and to them of Java pepper is cold. Glanv. ScefJ. 

The brain, diftempered by a cold, beating againft the root 
of the auditory nerve, and protracted to the tympanum, caufes 
the fenfation of noife. 'Harvey on Confumptions. 

This great fource of moft of the ideas we have, depending 
wholly upon our fenfes, and derived by them to the under- 
ftanding, I call fenfation. Locke: 

When we are afleep, joy and forrow give us more vigorous 
fenfations of pain or pleafure than at any other time. Addijon. 

The happieft, upon a fair eftimate, have ftronger fenjutions 
of pain than pleafure. Roger*. 

SENSE, n.f [fens, French ; fenfus , Latin.] 

I. Faculty or power by which external objects are perceived; 
the fight; touch; hearing; fmell; tafte. 

This pow’r is fenje , which from abroad doth bring 
The colour, tafte, and touch, and feent, and found, 

The quantity and fhape of ev’ry thing 
Within earth’s centre, or heav’n’s circle found ; 

And though things fenfible be numberlefs, 

But only five the fenfe's organs be; 

And in thofe five, all things their forms exprefs, 

Which we can touch, tafte, feel, or hear or lee. Davit 
Then is the foul a nature, which contains 
The pow’r of fenfe within a greater pow’r, 

Which doth employ and ufe the fenfes pains; 

But fits and rules within her private bow’r. Davies 

Both contain 

Within them ev’ry lower faculty , , 7 

Of fenfe, whereby they hear, fee, fmell, touch, tafte. f •' • 

Of the five fenfes, two are ufually and moft properly ca K 

the fenfes of learning, as being moft capable of receiving 

implication of thought and notions by feletfted flgns; 

are hearing and feeing. Holder s Elements of ccC 1 

0 w There s 
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1 perception by the fenfes; fenfation. 

In a living creature, though never fo great, the fenfe and 
the afiEfts of any one part of the body inftantly make a tranf- 
curfion throughout the whole. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

If we had nought but fenfe , then only they 
Should have found minds which have their fenfes found; 

But wifdom grows when fenfes do decay, 

And folly moft in quickeft fenje is found. Davies. 

Such is the mighty fwiftnefs of your mind, 

That, like the earth’s, it leaves the fenfe behind. Dryden. 

Perception of intelledl; apprehenlion of mind. 

This Bafilius, having the quick fenj'e of a lover, took as 
though his miftrefs had given him a fecret reprehenflon. Sidn. 
"God, to remove his ways from human fenfe , 

Plac’d heav’11 from earth fo far. Milton. 

Why haft thou added fenje of endlefs woes ? Milton. 

4. Senfibility ; quicknefs or keennefs of perception. 

He ftiould have liv’d, 

Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous fenfe, 

Might in the times to come have ta’en revenge. Sbakefp. 

5. Untlerftanding; foundnefs of faculties; ftrength of natural 
reafon. 

Oppreft nature fleeps: 

This reft might yet have balm’d thy broken fenfes. Sbakef. 
God hath endued mankind with powers and abilities, which 
we call natural light and reafon, and common Jcnfe. Bentley . 

There’s fomething previous ev’11 to tafte; ’tis fenje, 

Good fenfe, which only is the gift of heav’11, 

And, though no fcience, fairly worth the fev’n : 

A light within yourfelf you muft perceive; 

Jones and Le Notre have it not to give. Pope. 

6. Reafon ; reafonable meaning. 

He raves; his words are loofe 
As heaps of fand, and Mattering wide from fenfe: 

You fee he knows not me, his natural father; 

That now the wind is got into his head, 

And turns his brains to frenzy. Dryd. Spanijh Fryar . 

7. Opinion; notion ; judgment. 

I fpeak my private but impartial fenfe 
With freedom, and, I hope, without offence. Rofonunon. 

8. Confcioufnefs; conviction. 

In the due fenfe of my want of learning, I only make a 
confefiion of my own faith. Dryden. 

9. Moral perception. 

Some are fo hardened in wickednefs, as to have no fenfe of 
the moft friendly offices. L’E/lrange. 

10. Meaning; import. 

In this fenfe to be preferved from all fin is not impofiible. 

Hooker, b . v. 

My hearty friends, 

\ ou take me in too dolorous a fenfe, Sbakefpeare: 

l his comes out of a haughty preemption, that becaufe we 
are encouraged to believe that in fome Jenfe all things are made 
for man, that therefore they are not made at all for thein- 

felv . e ?r , More 1 s Antidote againft Atbeifm. 

All beiore Richard f. is before time of memory; and what 
is hnee, is, in a legal fenfe, within the time of memory. Plale. 

in on e fenje it is, indeed, a building of gold and filver upon 
tne foundation of Chriftianity. Tillotfon. 

v hen a word has been ufed in two or three fenfes , and has 
made a great inroad for error, drop one or two of thofe fcnfes, 

?, nd leave 1C onl y one remaining, and affix the other fenfes or 
ideas to other words. [Vatts’s LoAck. 

Pj? rt - [from fenfe.] Perceived by the fenfes. A word 

Inl-V 11 ? td! ^ ^ t] P n 8h 1Tluft need S be fo 3S hi S 

nJiv.dual fenfes reprefent them: is he fure that object are 

ot etwtl^ by others, than they are by him ? And why 

white mT hi ‘I" ‘ nfallibIe Criterion? h ma r be, what is 
sA, ° S ’ 15 r back f P "eg™*. Glanv. Scepf. 

Men nth. , and /#] Reafonable; judicious, 

out of l, T 1 ' W'ft ingenious, quote fuch things 
Se'*. SELE s ? “$° r rf “ WOU y 'f ver pafs in “nverfation. Norm. 

*t.LEss. adj. [from jenfe.] 

anttng fenfe; wanting life; void of all life or perception. 

I he charm and venom, which they drunk, 1 

1 l? r blooti with fecret filth infected hath 
Th!"!? diffufed through th efinfi’efi trunk, 
na through the great contagion direful deadly flunk F 9 

To t h r T M ‘ leJS "f fl ’ ould S ive ^ 

V m , h,s command ‘nent is fulfill’d. Shat Hamlet 

Y ou blocks, you worfe than fenfi’efe things 1 ' Shat', f' 

-cats -ft "“»;*« 8£& 

PUffnaru-<- e •? e> P erce P tlon > and knowledge, as it is re 

2 ^^ ang^Ltkl a riK?, that " fh ° UM PW “Rf 

n! eeluig; wanting perception. L ° de ' 

»«r, *—• 

»ouuL 7 0 U 0 ' 1 / t ! pent , this ' heir / m ^ P^verfenefs when it 

Power that would deAro^them!' ** f ° Un<1 them ' elv « nnder a 

J Clarendon. 
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SEN 

If we be not extremely foolifli, thanklcfs, or fenfelefs, a great 
joy is more apt to cure forrow than a great trouble is. Taylor. 

The great deflgn of this authour’s book is to prove this, 
which I believe ho man in the world was ever fo fenfelefs as to 
deny. ' Tillotfon. 

She faw her favour was mifplac’d; 

The fellows had a wretched tafte: 

She needs muft tell them to their face, 

They were a fenfelefs ftupid race. • Swift. 

4. Contrary to true judgment; contrary to reafon. 

. It is a fenfelefs thing, in reafon, to think that one of thefe 
interefts can ftand without the other, when, in the very order 
of natural caufes, government is preferved by religion. South. 

Other creatures, as well as monkeys, little wifer than they,' 
deftroy their young by jenfelejs fondnefs, and too much em- 
bracing. " Locke. 

5. Wanting fenfibility; wanting quicknefs or keennefs of per¬ 
ception. 

T o draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with an effeminate 
countenance, or that hot-fpiirred Ha r pal ice in Vir_il, pro¬ 
ceeded from a fenfelefs and overCold judgment. Peacbam . 

6. Wanting knowledge; unconfcious. With of. 

The wretch is drench’d too deep; 

His foul is ftupid, and his heart afleep. 

Fatten’d in vice; fo callous and fo grofs. 

Fie fins and fees not, fenjelefs of his lofs. Dryden . 

Hear this. 

You unhous’d, lawlefs, rambling libertines, 

Senfelefs of any charm in love, beyond 
^ The proftitution of a common bed. Southernc « 

Senselessly, adv. [fromfenjelefs.] In a fenfelefs manner; 
ftupidiy; unreafonably. 

If any one fhould be found fo fenfelefsly arrogant as to fup- 
pofe man alone knowing and wife, but yet the product of 
mere ignorance and chance, and that all the reft of the uni- 
verfe atfed only by that blind hap-hazard, I fliall leave with 
him that very rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully. Locke. 
oE nselessness. n.f [from Jenfclef.] Follv ; unreafonable- 
nels ; abfurdity ; ftupidity. 

. The fenfelefjnefs of the tradition of the crocodile’s moving 
Jus upper jaw, is plain from the articulation of the occiput 
with the neck, and the nether jaw with the upper. Grew* 
Sensibility, n.f. [fenfibilite, French.j 

1. Quicknefs of fenfation. 

. Modefty is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in the foul: 
it is luch an exquifite fenfibility, as warns a woman to fhun the 
firft appearance of every thing hurtful. Jddijon’s Spectator, 

2. Quicknefs of perception. 

Sensible, adj. [fenfible, French; fenfilis, Latin.] 

1# the P ower of perceiving by the fenfes. 

Would your cambrick were as fenfible as your finger, that 
u might leave pricking it for pity. Sbakefpeare. 

I hele be thofe difeourfes of God, whofe effedfs thofe that 
live witnefs in themldves; the fenfible in their fenfible natures, 
the reafonabie in their reafonable fouls. Raleigh „ 

A blind man conceives not colours, but under the notion 
of fome other fenfible faculty. Glanv. Scepf 

2. 1 erceptibie by the fenfes. 

By reafon man attaineth unto the knowledge of things that 
are and are not fenfible: ft refteth, therefore, that we fearch how 
man attaineth unto the knowledge of fuch things unfenfible a=r 
are to be known. tj , 

T ,v • i ^ JrioQker. 

is this a dagger which I fee before me, 

T ie handle tow’rd my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee: 
i have thee not, and yet I fee thee {Fill; 

Art thou not, fatal vifion, fenfible 

The'£ ‘ ng i aS f t0 f ' ght ? • Sh °WP- Macbeth. 

flow Dra !r!ff Ct ana acquired in ever yfenftble moment in fuch 

15 f ° —fiderable, that it cannot poffibly 

ance ^ ‘ he heavens are void of a ll fejfbiefdiL 

Thfft I T qUe ‘ ,C f ° f matter. ^ Newton ; 

bv fenf ^ re A ter P ar . t mea are 110 otherwife moved than 
by fenfe, and have neither leifure nor ability fo far to improve 

their power of refledion, as to be capable ^f conceiving the 
d 1110 P erfoa ‘°ns, without the affiftance of fenfible objects. 

Air r m t Rogers's Sermons. 

f.fk ! ^ n f\ h e t0 the . touch by its motion, and by its re- 

3- Perceived b°v the minL m Trbutknot on Air. 

sgsr* ru “' rif 

H his muft needs remove 
The fenfible of pain. 

I few you in the Eaft at your firfl arlfins- I was Tr 

waking or fleeping without bein ^enfibl fff * 

3 ■ The 


you 
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The verfification is as beautiful as the defcription complete) 
every ear muft be fenfibie of it. Broome s Notes on the OdyJJ. 

5. Having moral perception ; having the quality of being affedled 
by moral good or ill. 

If thou wert fenfibie of courtefy, 

I fhould not make fo great a fhew of zeal. Shakefpeare • 

6. Havingquickintelle&ual feeling; beingeafily or ftronglyaffe<Sled. 

Even I, the bold, the fenjible of wrong, 

Reftrain’d by fhame, was forc’d to hold my tongue. Dryd. 

7. Convinced ; perfuaded. A low ufe. 

They are very fenfibie that they had better have pufhed their 
conquefts on the other fide of the Adriatick; for then their 
territories would have lain together. Addifon. 

8. In low converfation it has fometimes the fenfe of reafonable ; 
judicious ; wife. 

I have been tired with accounts from fenfibie men, furnifhed 
with matters of facl, which have happened within their own 
knowledge. Addifon. 

Se'nsibleness. n.f [from fenfibie .] 

1. Poffibility to be perceived by the fenfes. 

2. Adlual perception by mind or body. 

3. Quicknefs of perception ; fenfibility. 

The fenfiblenefs of the eye renders it fubjedl to pain, as 
alfo unfit to bedrefled with fharp medicaments. Sharp . 

4. Painful confcioufnefs. 

There is no condition of foul more wretched than that of 
the fenfelefs obdurate finner, being a kind of numbnefs of 
foul; and, contrariwife, this feeling and fenfiblenefs, and forrow 
for fin, the moft vital quality. Hammind. 

5. Judgment; reafonablenefs. An ufe not admitted but in con¬ 
verfation. 

SeNsibly. adv. [from fenfibie.] 

1. Perceptibly to the fenfes. 

He is your brother, lords; fenfbly fed 

Of that felf-blood, that firft gave life to you. Shakefpeare. 

A fudden pain in my right foot increafed fenfibly. Temple. 

The falts of human urine may, by the violent motion of 
the blood, be turned alkaline, and even corrofive; and fo they 
affedf the fibres of the brain more fenfbly than other parts. Ar'b. 

2 . With perception of either mind or body. 

Externally ; by impreflion on the fenfes. 

That church of Chrift, which we properly term his body 
myftical, can be but one; neither can that one be fenfibly dis¬ 
cerned by any, inafinuch as the parts thereof are fome in 
heaven already with Chrift. Hooker, 

With quick intelledlual perception; 

In low language, judicioufly; reafonably.' 

Sensitive, adj. [fenfitlf French.] Having fenfe or percep¬ 
tion, but not reafon. 

The fenfitive faculty may have a fenfitive love of fome fen- 
ftive objedfs, which though moderated fo as not to fall into 
iin; yet, through the nature of man’s fenfe, may exprefs it- 
felf more fenfitively towards that inferior object than towards 
God : this is a piece of human frailty. Hammond. 

All the actions of the jenfitive appetite are in painting called 
paftions, becaufe the foul is agitated by them, and becaufe the 
body fufFers and is fenfibly altered. Dryden. 

Bodies are fuch as are endued with a vegetative foul, as 
plants; a fenftive foul, as animals ; or a rational foul, as the 
body of man. Ray. 

Sensitive Plant, n.f, [mimofa, Latin.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, which is fhaped like a fun¬ 
nel, having many ftamina in the centre : thefe flowers are col¬ 
lected into a round head : from the bottom of the flower rifes 
the piftillum, which afterwards becomes an oblong flat-jointed 
pod, which opens both ways, and contains in each partition 
one roundifh feed. Of this plant the. humble plants are a 
fpecies, which are fo called, becaufe, upon being touched, the 
pedicle of their leaves falls downward; but the leaves of the 
fenftive plant are only contracted. Miller. 

Vegetables have many of them fome degrees of motion, 
and, upon the different application of other bodies to them, 
do very brifidy alter their figure and motion, and fo have ob¬ 
tained the name of fenfitive plants, from a motion which has 
fome refemblance to that which in animals follows upon fen- 
fation. Locke. 

Whence does it happen, that the plant which well 

We name the fenftive, fhould move and feel ? 

Whence know her leaves to anfwer her command. 

And with quick horrour fly the neighb’ring hand ? Prior. 

The fenftive plant is fo call’d, becaufe, as foon as you touch 
it, the leaf fhrinks. Mortimer. 

Sensitively, adv. [from fenftive.'] In a fenfitivemanner. 

The fenfitive faculty, through the nature of man s fenfe, 
may exprefs itfelf more fenfitively towards an inferior objeCt 
than towards God : this is a piece of frailty. Hammond. 

SENSO'RIUM. I r rT . , 

SE'NSORT. $ J ' L Jjaan * J 

1. The part where the fenfes tranfmit their perceptions to tne 
mind ; the feat of fenfe. 

Spiritual fpecies, both vifible and audible, will workupon 

the fehjorics , 

1 


4 

5 


As found in a bell or mufical firing, or other founding 
body, is nothing but a trembling motion, and the air nothing 
but that motion propagated from the objeCt, in the fenjorinm 
’tis a fenfe of that motion under the form of found. Newton 
Is not the fenfory of animals the place to which the fenfitive 
fubftance is prefent, and into which the fenfibie fpecies of 
things are carried through the nerves of the brain, that there 
they may be perceived by their immediate prefence to that fub¬ 
ftance ? Newton’s Opt. 

2. Organ of fenfation. 

O 

That we all have double fenfories, two eyes, two ears, is 
an effectual confutation of this atheiftical fophifin. Bentley. 

SE'NSUAL. adj. [fenfuel , French.] 

1. Confifting‘in fenfe ; depending on fenfe ; affeCting the fenfes. 

Men in general are too partial, in favour of a Jenjual appe¬ 
tite, to take notice of truth when they have found it. Utfr. 
Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

The fcale of fenfual , mental pow’rs afeends. Bote. 

2. Pleafing to the fenfes; carnal; not fpiritual. 

T he greateft part of men are fuch as prefer their own pri¬ 
vate good before all things, even that good which is Jenjual 
before whatfoever is molt divine. Hooker. 

3. Devoted to fenfe; lewd ; luxurious. 

From amidit them rofe 
Belial, the diffoluteft fpirit that fell, 

T he fenfuallef ; and, after Afmodai, 

The fle/hlieft incubus. Paradife Regain’d. 

No fmali part of virtue confifts in abftaining from that 
wherein fenfual men place their felicity. Aiterbury. 

SeNsualist. n.f. [from fenfual.] A carnal perfon ; one de¬ 
voted to corporal pleafures. 

Let atheifts and lenfualifs fatisfy themfclves as they are 
able; the former of which will find, that, as long as reafon 
keeps her ground, religion neither can nor will lofe her’s. K 'cutb. 

Sensua'lity. n.f [from fenfual.'] Devotednefs to thefenles; 
addiction to brutal and corporal pleafures. 

But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thofe pamper’d animals 
That rage in favage fenfuality. Shakefpeare, 

Kill not her quick’ning pow’r with furfeitings; 

Mar not her fenfe with JenJuality : 

Caft not her ferious wit on idle things ; 

Make not her free will flave to vanity. Davies. 

Senfuality is one kind of pleafure, fuch an one as it is. South. 
They avoid drefs, left they fhould have affections tainted 
by any fenfuality , and diverted from the love of him who is to 
be the only comfort and delight of their whole beings. Addif. 

Impure and brutal fenfuality was too much confirmed by the 
religion of thofe countries, where even Venus and Bacchus 
had their temples. Bentley. 

To Se'nsualize. v. a. [from fenfual .] To fink to fenfual 
pleafures; to degrade the mind into fubjeCtion to the fenfes. 

Not to fufter one’s felf to be Jenfualized by pleafures, like 
thofe who were changed into brutes by Circe. Pop. 

SeNsually. adv. [from fenfual.] In a fenfual manner. 

SeNsuous. adj. [from fenfe.] Tender; pathetick; full oj 
paflion. 

To this poetry would be made precedent, as being lefs 
fubtile and fine; but more fimpl e,fenJuous, and paflionate. Milt. 

Sent. The participle paflive of fend. 

I make a decree that all Ifrael go with thee; forafmuch as 
thou art fent of the king. Ezr. vii. 14. 

SE'NTENCE. n.f. [ fentence , French; fententia , Latin.] _ 

1. Determination or decifion, as of a judge civil or criminal. 

The rule of voluntary agents on earth is the fentence that 
reafon giveth, concerning the ^oodnefs of thofe things whici 

they are to do. Hooker : 

If we have neither voice from heaven, that fo pronouncet 
of them, neither fentence of men grounded upon fuch mani 
feft and clear proof, that they, in whofe hands it is to a ter 
them, may likewife infallibly, even in heart and confidence, 
judge them fo; upon neceflity to urge alteration, is to ttou1 e 
and difturb without neceflity. Hco cr. 

How will I give fentence againft them. Tf] 1V< 12 ' 

If matter of faCI breaks out with too great an evidence to 
be denied, why, ftill there are other lenitives, that friend In [P 
will apply, before it will be brought to the decretory rigouis 
of a condemningy^Trtmv?. South s Setnions. 

Let him fet out fome of Luther's works, that by them v 

may pafs fentence upon his do&rines. . *^he 

2. It is ufually fpoken of condemnation pronounced y 

judge ; doom. p 

By the confent of all laws, in capital caufes, the f VI . 
muff be full and clear; and if fo, where one man s 1 e is 
queftion, what fay we to a war, which is ever the Jf nten fy. 
death upon many ! 

What re As but that the mortal fentence pafs t 

3. A maxim ; an axiom, generally moral. a 

A fentence mav be defined a moral inflruCtion cou^ie 
f cw words. ' ‘ Broome’s Notes on the Odyj Al¬ 


though they move not any other body. 


Bacon. 
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1 a fliort paragraph; a period in writing. 

An excellent fpirit, knowledge, underftanding, and /hew¬ 
ing of hard fentences were found in Daniel. Dan. v. I2» 

To SeNtence. v. a. [ fentencier , Fr. from the noun.J 

1. To pafs the laft judgment on any one. 

After this cold conlid’rance, fentence me; 

And, as you are a king, fpeak in your ftate. 

What I have done that mi/became my place. 

Came the mild judge and interceflor both, 

To fentence man. 

2. To condemn. 

Could that decree from our brother come ? 

Nature herfelf is fentenc’d in your doom : 

Piety is no more. Dryden. 

Idlenefs, Jentenced by the decurions, was punifhed by fo 

Temple. 


SEP 


Shahcfp. 

Milton. 


many ftripes. —. c ... 

Sententio'siTY. n.f [from fententious.] Comprehenfion in 
a fentence. 

Vulgar precepts in morality carry with them nothing above 
the line, or beyond the extemporary fententiofty of common 
conceits with us. Broivn’s Vulg. Errours. 

Sententious.^'. [fentencieux,¥ r. from Jentenced] Abound¬ 
ing with fliort fentences, axioms, and maxims, fliort and ener- 
getick. 

He is very fwift and fententious. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues : 

Sententious fliowers ! O let them fall; 

Their cadence is rhetorical. Crafoaw . 

Eloquence, with all her pomp and charms, 

Foretold us ufeful and Jententious truths. 

How he apes his fire, 

Ambitioufly fententious. Addifon’s Cato. 

The making of thofe figures being tedious, and requiring 
much room, put men firft upon contracting them; as by the 
moft ancient Egyptian monuments it appears they did : next, 
inftead of fententious marks, to think of verbal, fuch as the 
^ Chinefe ftill retain. Crew’s Cofmol. 

SenteNtiously. adv. [from fententious.] In fliort fentences; 
with ftriking brevity. 

1 hey deferibe her in part finely and elegantly, and in part 
gravely and fentendoufy : they fay, look how many feathers 
/he hath, fo many eyes flie hath underneath. Bacon’s EJJays. 

Nauficaa delivers her judgment jententioufy , to give it more 
weight. Broome* 

SenteNtiousness. n. f [from fententious.] Pithinefs of fen¬ 
tences ; brevity with ftrength. 

The Medea I efteem for the gravity and fententioufnefs of it, 
which he himfelf concludes to be fuitable to a tragedy. Dryd. 
5e ntery. n.f. [ i nis is commonly written fentry, corrupted 
from fentinel.] One who is fet to watch in a garrifon, or in 
>• the outlines of an army. 

What ftrength, what art can then 
uiifHce, or what evafion bear him fafe 
through iheftri£I fenteries , and ftations thick 
Cf an S els watching round. Milton. 

ntient. adj . [ fentiens , Latin.] Perceiving; having per¬ 
ception. v 

This a£ting of the fentient phantafy is performed by a pre- 
ence of fenfe, as the horfe is under the fenfe of huno-er, and 
that without any formal fyllogifm prefleth him to eat.° Hale 

^ fr ° m the ad J eaive -] He that has perception.’ 
if the fentient be carried, paffbus cvquis , with the body, 

w 0 e m °tion it would obferve, fuppofing it regular, the re- 

SPMTiil'/rr^ flbIe< , . °Glanv. Scepf. 

TIMENT. n.f. [fentiment , French.] 

l ' i bought; notion; opinion. 

Hie confideration of the reafon, why they are annexed to 

many other ideas, ferving to give us due fentiments of the 

w fdom and goodnefs of the fovereign Difpofer of all things, 

may not be unfuitable to the main end of thefe enquiries. Loc. 

Ahke to council or th’ a/Tembly came, 

0 Tk r and fentiments the fame. Pote. 

a ftrtl Cn L . con ^ lde [ ed d'ftin&ly from the language or things ; 
f ftnkmg fentence in a compofition. * S ’ 

[ feniinelle, French, from fentio, Lat.] One 
who watches or keeps guard to prevent furprife. J 
Norfolk, hie thee to thy charo-e; 

Connell ful Watch> chufe tru % fntinels. Shakefp. R. III. 

com,fel o r T r c r m0nl >" b but that one 

S over another; f0 that if -y Jo 

the Icing's ear 10 *' °* pnv:ite ends > 11 commonly comes to 
r£n. ’ Bacon’s Eflays. 

tne two e ) ,es ’ which have the feein* pow’r, M * 
St T l ■ 38 °, ne watchman, fpy, or fenline!, ° P ’ 

And^rhn a . 10 ?’ 'Y ,thin the bead’s high tow’r ; 

j ' Ug 1 botn lee ’ Y et both but one thing tell. Davies 
, our citadel reforts, S !f 

ihrough thofe deceitful fallyports; ? 

Our fentiuds betray our forts T) h \ 

in ,hchead ’ in rs. 

externa! ohiedb * y t0 ,llc fcul t the im Pteffions of 

Ray on the Creation. 


Waller. 


PeHiaps they had [entinels waking while they flept; but (?v?n 
this would be unfoldierlike. Broome’s Notes on the Odyjjey, 

SeNtry. n.f [Corrupted, I believe, from fentinel.] 

1. A watch; a fentinel; one who watches in a garrifon, ot 
army, to keep them from furprife. 

If I do fend, difpatch 

Thofe fentries to our aid ; the reft will ferve 
For a Ihort holding. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

The youth of hell ftrieft guard may keep, 

And fet their fentries to the utmoft deep. Dryden . 

One goofe they had, ’twas all they could allow, 

A wakeful fentry, and on duty now. Dryden <• 

2. Guard; watch; the duty of a fentry. 

Here toils and death, and death’s half brother, fleepj 

Forms terrible to view, their fentry keep. Dryden. 

Thou, whofe nature cannot fleep, 

O’er my fl umbers fentry keep ; 

Guard me ’gainft thofe watchful foes, 

Whofe eyes are open while mine clofe. Brown. 

Separability, n.f [from feparable.] The quality of ad¬ 
mitting di fun ion or difeerption. 

Separability is the greateft argument of real diftinction. Gian. 
The greateft argument of real diftinction is feparability, and 
actual reparation; for nothing can be feparated from it- 
/elf. Norris. 

Separable, adj. [ feparable, ¥r. feparalilis, L at. from fepar ate. ] 

1. Sufceptive of difunion ; difcerptible. 

2. Poflible to be disjoined from fomething. 

Expanfion and duration have this farther agreement, that 

though they are both confidered bv us as having parts, yet 
their parts are not feparable one from another. Locke: 

T he infufions and decoctions of plants contain the moft 
feparable parts of the plants, and convey not only their nutri¬ 
tious but medicinal qualities into the blood. Arbuthnct. 

Se parableness. n.J. [from feparable.] Capablenefs of being 
feparable. 

Trials permit me not to doubt of the feparablinefs of a yellow 
tindure from gold.- Boyle. 

To SEPARATE, v. a. [feparo, Latin; feparer , French.J 

1. To break; to divide into parts. 

2. To difunite; to disjoin. 

I’ll to England. 

——To Ireland, I: ov feparated fortunes 
ohall keep us both the lAcr. Shakef JMacbeth, 

Refolv’d, 

Rather than death, or aught than death more dread, 

Shall fepar ate us. Milton. 

3. To fever from the feft. 

Can a body be inflammable, from which it would puzzle a 
chymift to feparate an inflammable ingredient? Boyle: 

Death from fin no power can feparate. Milton. 

4. T o fet apart; to fegregate. 

Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work whereunto I 
have called them. Adis xVu. 2. 

■Uavid Jeparated to the fervice thofe who fhould prophefy. 

„ ^ . , . i Chron. xxv. 1. 

5. 1 o withdraw. 

Separate thyfelf from me; if thou wilt take the left, I will 
go to the right. Gw. xiii. 9. 

1 O b E PAR ATE. v.n. To part; to he difunited. 

When there was not room enough for their herds to feed 
they by confen t feparated, and enlarged their pafture. Locke 
Sepa r ate, adj. [from the verb.J 
1. Divided from the reft. 

feparate he wiJh’d. Milton. 

i were hard to conceive an eternal watch, whofe pieces 
'were never feparate one from another, nor ever in any other 

. Burnet s Theory cf the Earth. 

In a fecret vale the Trojan fees 
A fep’rate grove. jy r , 

2 ' D wu lted from , the b °dy; difengaged from corporeal na/ure!* 

• , hatever ldeas the mind can receive and contemplate 
without the hdp 0/ the body, it can retain without the help 
o ie ooy too; or elfe the foul, or an y feparate fpirit, will 
have but little advantage by thinking. J P Locke 

Se paratel y. adv. [from feparate.] Apart; fingly ; not in 
union; diftinctiy ; particularly. 

It is of fingular ufe to princes, if they take the opinions of 
tien council, both feparately and together; for private opinion 
is more free, but opinion before others is more referved Bac 
It you admit of many figures, then conceive the whole to¬ 
gether and not every thing feparately and in particular. 

SE ^r ESS - [f™m feparate. 1 The ftate of being 

Separation. »./ [feparatio. Lat. feparatitm, Fr from fetaratc 1 
t. The aeft of feparating; disjunction tromjepa,ate .j 

They have a dark opinion, that the foul doth live after th- 
fepar at ion from the body. e a e [ tn ° 

Any part of our bodies, vitally united to that which 
fc.ous in us, makes a part of ourfelves • h„* , 

from the vita, union, by which that ifTflZZ 

nicated. 


ge 
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treated, that which a moment fince was part of ourfeltfes, is 
now no more fo. Locke . 

2. I he ftate of being feparate; difunion. 

As the confufioli of tongues was a mark of feparation , fo 
the being of one language was a mark of union. Bacon. 

3. I he chimical analyfis, or operation of difuniting things 
mingled. 

A fifteenth part of filver, incorporate with gold, will not 
be recovered by any matter of Jeparation , unlefs you put a 
greater quantity of filver, which is the laft refuge in fepara- 
tions. Bacon. 

4. Divorce; disjunction from a married ijate. 

Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a Jeparation 

Between the king and Cath’rine ? Shakefpeare. 

Separatist, n.f. [feparatiJle,Yr. from feparate.'] One who 

divides from the church ; a fchifmatick; a feceder. 

The anabaptifts, feparatifs , and feeftaries tenets are full of 
fchifm, and inconfiftent with monarchy. Bacon. 

Our modern feparatifs pronounce all thofe heretical, or car¬ 
nal, from whom they have withdrawn. Decay of Piety. 

Says the feparatijl, if thofe, who have the rule over you, 
fhould command you any thing about church affairs, you 
ought not, in confcience, to obey them. South’s Sermons. 

SeP/\Ra'toR. n.f [from feparate .] One who divides; a di¬ 
vider. 

SeParatory. adj. [from feparate.~\ Ufed in feparation. 

The mod; confpicuous gland of an animal is the fyftem of 
the guts, where the ladteals are the emilfary veflels, or fepara- 
tcry d lifts. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

Sepili'ble. adj. [ fepio, Lat.] That may be buried. Bailey. 

Sepiment. n.J. [fepunentum, Lat.] A hedge; a fence. Bail. 

SefosiTion. n.f [JeponOj Latin.] The adt of letting apart; 
fegregation. 

Sept, n.f [fptum, Latin.] A clan; a race; a generation. 
A word ufed only with regard or aliufion to Ireland, and, I 
fuppofe, Irifli. 

This judge, being the lord’s brehon, adjudgeth a better {hare 
unto the lord of the foil, or the head of that fept> and alfo 
unto himfelf for his judgment a greater portion, than unto the 
plaintiffs. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The true and ancient Ruffians, a fept whom he had met 
With in one of the provinces oRfhat vaft empire, were white 
like the Danes. Boyle. 

TheEnglifh forces were ever too weak to fubdue fo many 
warlike nations, or fepts , of the Irifh as did poffefs this 
ifland. Davies on Ireland. 

Septa'ntgul ar. adj. [ feptem and angidus , Latin.] Having 
~ feven corners or fides. 

September, n.f [Latin; Septemhre , French.] The ninth 
month of the year; the feventh from March. 

September hath his name as being the feventh month from 
March : he is drawn with a merry and cheerful countenance, 
in a purple robe. Peacham on Drawing. 

Septenary, adj. [ feptenarius , Lat.] Confiding of feven. 
Every controverfy has feven queftions belonging to it; tho’ 
the order of nature feems too much neglected by a confine¬ 
ment to this feptenary number. Waits. 

Septenary, n.f. The number feven. 

The days of men are cad: up by Jeptenaries , and every fe¬ 
venth year conceived to carry fome altering character in tem¬ 
per of mind or body. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Thefe conditutions of Mofes, that proceed fo much upon 
a feptenary , or number of feven, have no reafon in the nature 
of the thing. Burnet . 

Septe'nnial. adj. [ fepiennis , Latin.] 

1. Lading feven years. 

2. Happening once in feven years. 

Being once difpenfed with for his feptennial vifit, by a holy 
indrument from Petropolis, he refolved to govern them by 
fubaltern miniders. How el's Vocal Forejl. 

With weekly libels and feptennial ale, 

Their wifh is full, to riot and to rail. Anonym. 

SEPTE'NTRION. n.f. [Fr. feptentrio , Latin.] The North. 

Thou art as oppofite to every good. 

As the antipodes are unto us,. 

Or as the South to the Septentrion. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Septe'ntrion. } adj. [ feptentrionalis , Latin; feptentrional , 

Septe'ntrional. 5 Erench.] Northern. 

Back’d with a ridge of hills. 

That fcreen’d the fruits of th’ earth and feats of men 
From cold feptentrion blads. Milton s Par. Regain’d. 

If the Spring 

Preceding fhould be deditute of rain, 

Or blad feptentrional with brufhing wings 
Sweep up the fmoaky mids and vapours damp, 

Then woe to mortals. Philips. 

SePtentrionaYity. n.f. [from feptentrional .] Northerli- 
nefs. 

Septe'ntrIONALLY, adv. [from feptentrional.] Towards the 
North; northerly. 


If they be powerfully excited, and equally let fall 
commonly fink down, and break the water, at that extre 
whereat they were feptenirionaliy txc \ x . o <\. j . , me 

To Septeni rio'n ate v. n. [from fehtenirio , Lat 1 

11 L 0 •* * a o tend 

northerly. u 

Steel and good iron, never excited by the loaddone, ftt 
trionate at one extreme, and audralize at another. 

SeYtical. adj. [cr,fiiy.bg.] Having power to promml^* 

produce putrefaction. 

As a Jepticai medicine, Galen commended the adi.es of 
falamander. brown’s Vulgar Efronts. 

Septilateral, adj. [feptem and la tens, Lat.] Having feven 
Tides. • 1 


By an equal interval they make feven triangles, the bafes 
whereof are the feven. Tides of a feptilatcral. figure, deferibed 
within a circle. Brown’s Vulgar Err mu. 

Septua'genary.^ - . [feptuagenariuS) Lat. feptua^enaPe Fr i 
Confiding of feventy. * ’ 

The three hundred years of John of times, orNedor, can¬ 
not afford a reafonable encouragement beyond Mofes’s feptua- 
ginary determination. Brown’s Vulgar Erlours 

Septu age'simal. adj. [jeptuagefimus, Latin.] Confidin- o£ 
feventy. 0 

In our abridged and feptuagefmal age, it is very rare to be¬ 
hold the fourth generation. Brown’s Vulgar Emurs. 

SeYtuagint. n.f [ fe'tuaginta , Latin.] The old Greek 
verfion of the Old Tedament, fo called as being fuppofed the 
work of feventy-two interpreters. 

Which way foever you try, you {hall find the produft great 
enough for the extent of this earth; and if you follow the 
feptuaglnt chronology, it will dill be far higher. Burnet. 

Se p tuple, adj. [ Jeptuplex , Latin.] Seven times as much. 
A technical term. 

Sepu lghral. adj. [fepulcral, Fr. fepidcralis , from fepulchrum , 
Lat.] Relating to burial; relating to the grave; monumental. 

Whild our fouls negotiate there. 

We like fpulchral datues Jay ; 

All day the fame our podures were, 

And we Laid nothing all the day. Donne. 

Mine eye hath found that fad fepulchral rock, 

That was the cafket of heav’n’s riched dore. Alilton. 

Sepulchral lies our holy walls to grace. 

And new-year odes. Pope’s Dunciad. 

SeYulchre. n.f. [Jcpulcre, Fr. fepukhrmn, Lat.] A grave; 
a tomb. 

To entail him and’s heirs unto the crown. 

What is it but to make thy fepulchre ? Shak. Henry VL 
Flies and fpiders get a fepulchre in amber, more durable than 
the monument and embalming of any king. Bairn*. 

There where the virgin’s fon his doCtrine taught, 

His miracles, and our redemption wrought; 

Where], by thee infpir’d, his prailes lung. 

And on his fepidchre my offering hung. Sandp. 

Perpetual lamps for many hundred years have continued 
burning, without fupply, in the fepulchre s of the ancients. IVdk. 

If not one common fepulchre contains 
Our bodies, or one urn our lad remains, 

Yet Ceyx and Alcyone {hall join. Drjdeti. 

To Sepu'lchre. v. a. [from the noun. It is accented on the 
fecond fyllable by Shakefpeare and Milton ; on the fird, more 
properly, by fohnjon and Prior. ] To bury ; to entomb. 

Go to thy lady’s grave, and call her thence; 

Or, at the lead, in her’s fepulchre thine. Shakefp. 

I am glad to fee that time furvive. 

Where merit is not fepulcber'd alive; 

W'here good men’s virtues them to honours bring, 

And not to dangers. Ben. Jobnfn. 

Thou fo fepulcber’d in fuch pomp do’d lie, 

That kings for fuch a tomb would wifh to die. Alilton. 

O 


Difparted dreams {hall from their channels fly. 

And, deep furcharg’d, by Tandy mountains lie, 

Obfcurely fepulcber’d. Prior. 

Se'pulture. n.f. [fepulture, Yr. fepultura,L2X..] Interment; 
burial. 

ThatNiobe, weeping over her children, was turned into a 
done, was nothing elfe but that during her life {he erected 
over her fepultures a marble tomb of her own. 

Where we may royal fepulture prepare; 

With fpeed to Melefinda bring relief. 

Recall her fpirits, and moderate her grief. 

In England fepulture , or burial of the dead, 
ferred and put off for the debts of the perfon deceafed. Aylijft , 
Sequa'cious. adj. [ fequacis, Latin.] 

1 . Following; attendant. 

Orpheus could lead the favage race, 

And trees uprooted left their place. 

Sequacious of the lyre ; 

But bright Cecilia rais’d the wonder higher: 

When to her organ vocal breath was giv’n, 

An angel heard and draight appear’d. 


Brou/n. 

Dryden. 
may be de- 


Midaking earth for heav’n. 

w ' 


Dryden. 

Above 


SEQ^ 


Above thofe fuperditious horrours that enfiave 
The fond fequacious herd, to mydick faith 
And blind amazement prone, th’ enlighten’d few 
The glorious dranger hail! Thomfon. 

2. Ductile; pliant. # 

In the greater bodies the forge was eafy, the matter being 
ductile and fequacious, and obedient to the hand and droke of 
the artificer, and apt to be drawn, formed, or moulded. Ray. 
§£QtJA / ciTV. n.f [from fequax , Latin.] Dudilitv; tough- 

nefs. 

Matter, whereof creatures are produced, hath a clofenefs, 
lentor, and fequacity. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Se'quel. n.f [fequelle , French; fequela , Latin.] 

1. Conclufion ; fucceeding part. 

If black fcandal or foul-fac’d reproach 
Attend the fequel of your impofition, 

Yourmeer enforcement {hall acquittance me. Shak. R. III. 
Was he not a man of wifdom ? Yes, but he was poor: but 
was he not alfo fuccefsful ? True, but dill he was poor : and 
once grant this, and you cannot keep off that unavoidable fe¬ 
quel in, the next verfe, the poor man’s wifdom is defpifed. 

South’s Sermons . 

2. Confequence; event. 

Let any principal thing, as the fun or the moon, but once 
ceafe, fail, or fwerve, and who doth not eafily conceive that 
the fequel thereof would be ruin both to itfelf and whatfoever 
dependeth on it ? Hooker. 

In thefe he put two weights. 

The fequel each of parting and of fight. Alilton’s Par. Lojl . 

3. Confequence inferred ; confequentialnefs. 

What fequel is there in this argument? An archdeacon is 
the chief deacon : ergo, he is only a deacon. Whitgifte. 

Se'quen'ce. n.f [fcomfequor 1 Latin.] 
j. Order of fucceffion. 

How art thou a king, 

But by fair fequence and fucceffion ? Shakefp. R. II. 

2. Series; arrangement; method. 

The caufe proceedeth from a precedent fequence , and feries 
of the feafons of the year. . Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory . 

Se'quent. adj. [J'equens, Latin.] 

1. Following ; fucceeding. 

Let my tryal be mine own confeffion : 

Immediate fentence then, and fequent death. 

Is all the grace I beg. Shakef. Meaf for Meafure * 

There he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation ; and now grown, 

Sufpedted to a fequent king, who feeks 

To flop their overgrowth. Miltons Paradife Lojl . 

2. Confequential. 

Sequent, n.f [from the adjedlive.] A follower. Not in 
ule. 

Here he hath framed a letter to a fequent of the {Iran^er 

T q ^nrT^oi^ CCidentall y mifcarried - Shakefpeare. 

o SEQUESTER, v.a. [ fequejlrer , Fr. fecreftar , Spanifh ; 
Jequefro, low Latin.] 1 

1. I 0 feparate from others for the fake of privacy. 

Why are you fequefer'd from all your train ? Shakefp . 

1 0 the place a poor fequefer'd flag, 

That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt. 

Lid come to languiffi. Shak. As you like It. 

in {hady bow’r, 

Mor tfacred and fequefer’d , though but feign’d, 

Ban or Sylvanus never flept. ~ Milton 

Ve facred Nine ! that all my foul poffefs, 
p 10 e ia ptuies fire me, and whofe viiions blefs, 
sear me, oh bear me to fequefer’d feenes 
'■p ' lov v ry mazes, and furrounding greens. Pope. 

2 - i o put afide; to remove. , P 

Although I had wholly fequcjlerrtl my civil affairs, yeti fet 

verTatln ■ 0n r° nt r ed , experience in ^nefs/and con- 

fair ° n ln book;s > wha ‘ I thought pertinent to this af- 

3 - To withdraw; to fegregate. B “ Cm ' 

addedtZ ^ feaf ° n f able ln F ie 1 35 !n i°* asdecent 

Ufa! wh • ,a ‘ 0,ls greateft weight and folemnity, as bein? 

4. fo feTficLf’ themfelves from affion. Hooke?. 

5 - To deprive ofToffeffiom ° Wner *° that ° f ° therS - 

FrencTT” T hiS C °° k ’ his fi,le =>nd his 

came h il° U S> Whlch J e 1 ue flcred him ; and, in a word he 

riches 7 hiS P ° Verty 35 lmfu "- V as fome ufuall y do by their 

1 ' U' S a ,A,LE ' ar ’’ 1 ' [‘Vuflratc.] South. 

■ oubiea to privation. 

2 ' La P» b! o of feparation. 

kingdom,^abound t0 the an!ma l 

To StouPsTRATE 1 not uneafily fequejtrabk fait. Boyle. 
company ' ^ "* To to feparate from 

than ThJ m°lii™ 1 , 0ns f m ,° re ,P eril T for want of neceffaries 
from mankind. “ . v 0 1 e ifeafe, they being fequrjlrated 

Arbuthnot on Air. 


S E R 

Sequestra'tion. n.f. [fequefrationy Fr. from fequefrate.“\ 

1. Separation; retirement. 

His addition was to courfes vain $ 

I never noted in him any ftudy, 

Any retirement, any fequef ration 

From open haunts and popularity. Shak. Henry V. 

There muff be leifure, retirement, folitude, and a fequef ra¬ 
tion of a man’s felf from the noife and toils of the world; for 
truth fcorns to be feen by eyes too much fixt upon inferior ob¬ 
jects. South’s Serjnons. 

2. Difunion ; disjundlion. 

The metals remain unfevered, the fire only dividing the 
body into fmaller particles, hindering reft and continuity, 
without any fequef ration of elementary principles. Boyle. 

3. State of being fet afide. 

Since Henry Monmouth firft began to reign, 

Before whofe glory I was great in arms, 

This XodTuIome fequef ration have I had. Shakefp. H. VI. 

4. Deprivation of the uie and profits of a pofieffion. 

It there be a Tingle fpot in the glebe more barren, the re£Ior 
or vicar may be obliged, by the caprice or pique of the bifhop, 
to build upon it, under pain of fequef ration. Swift. 

SequestraTor. n.f. [from fequef rate. One who takes from 
a man the profit of his pofteffions. 

I am fallen into the hands of publicans and fequefrator. r, 
and they have taken all from me. Taylor. 

Sera'glio. n.f. [Italian, perhaps of Oriental original. The 
g is loft in the pronunciation.] A houfe of women kept for 
debauchery. 

There is a grpat deal more folid content to be found in a 
conftant courfe of well living, than in the voluptuoufnefs of a 
feragllo. Norris. 

SERAPH, n.f [ .^j&‘T^] One of the orders of angels. 

He is infinitely more remote in the real excellency of his 
nature, from the higheft and perfedleft of all created beings, 
than the pureft feraph is from the moft contemptible part of 
matter, and confequently muft infinitely exceed what our nar¬ 
row underftandings can conceive of him. Locked 

As full, as perfect in vile man that mourns, 

A-s the rapt feraph that adores and burns. Pope. 

Sera'phical. )adj. [feraphique, French; from feraph.’] An- 
SeRaYhick. ) gclick; angelical. 

Love is curious of little things, defiring to be of angelical 
purity, of perfeft innocence, and Jeraphical fervour. Taylor. 
Seraphick arms and trophies. Milton „ 

’Tis to the world a fecret yet, 

Whether^he nymph, to pleafe her fwain. 

Talks yKhigh romantick ftrain; 

Orj^Rher he at laft defeends 

i ^pke with lefs feraphick ends. Swift, 

n.f [ This is properly the plural of feraph , and 
fterefore cannot have r added; yet, in compliance with our 
language, feraphims is fometimes written.] Angels of one of 
the heavenly orders. * 

To thee cherubim and ferajhim continually do cry. Com . Pr. 

Then flew one ot the feraphims unto me, having a live coal 
in his hand. ° jr • r 

r\c r 7 • t *J' V1 ‘ V. 

vJt Jeraphim another row. Milton 

Sere. adj. [yeajuan, Saxon, to dry.] Dry; withered; no 
longer green. See Sear. 

The mufes, that were wont green bays to wear. 

Now bringen bitter elder-branches fere . ? Spenfer 

He is deformed, crooked, old, and fere , 2 J 

Ul-fac’d, worfe bodied, fhapelefs every where • 

Vicious, ungentle. Shakefp. Comedy of Errours. 

Ere this diurnal ftar 

Leave cold the night, how we his gather’d beams 
Reaccted, may with matter fere foment. Milton 

They fere wood from the rotten hedges took. 

And feeds of latent fire from flints provoke. Dryden: 

On a fere branch, 

Low bending to the bank, I fat me down. 

Muling and ftifl. Rm p s R j Cmven 

^ere. n.J. [Of this word I know not the etymology, nor ex¬ 
cept from this paffage, the meaning. Can it come,' like Jheers. 
from peypan, Saxon, to cut ?] Claw; talon. ^ 

Two eagles. 

That, mounted on the winds, together ftill 
I heir ftrokes extended ; but arriving now 
Amidft the council, over every brow 
Shook their thick wings, and threatning death’s cold fears 
J heir necks and cheeks tore with their eager feres C.hm', 
Tv A T ”•* Uerenade,Yr. ferenata, Italfanfwhence 
MAton, ferenate, from ferenus, Latin, the lovers commonly at- 
tendmg their miftreffes in fair nights.] Mufick or fongs with 
whtch ladies are entertained by their lovers in the nigh? 

Mixt dance or wanton maik, or midnight ball. 

Or ferenate, which the ftarv’d lover fings 

T< Fnor P fK°r Ud u ir ’ bc u quitted with difdain * Milton 
r oolilh fwallow, what do’ft thou * 

oo often at my window do, 

With thy tunelefs ferwadi f Cowl > 

23 P Shall 
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S E R 

Shall I the neighbours nightly reft invade. 

At her deaf doors, with feme vile ferenade ? Dryden. 

W ill. fancies he never (hould have been the man he is, had 
not he broke windows, and difturbed honeft people with his 
midnight ferenades, when he was a young fellow. Ad-'if on. 

To Serena'de. v.a, [from the noun.] To entertain with 
noHurnal mufick. 

He continued to ferenade her every morning, ’till the queen 
was charmed with his harmony. Spectator. 

SERE'NE. adj. {ferein, French ; fei ■enus , Latin.J 

1. Calm; placid; quiet. 

Spirits live infpher’d 

In regions mild, of calm and ferene air. Milton. 

The moon, ferene in glory, mounts the fky. Pope. 

2. Unruffled; undifturbed ; even of temper; peaceful or calm of 
mind ; (hewing a calm mind. 

There wanted yet a creature might eredt 
His ftature, and upright with front ferene 
Govern the reft. Milton. 

Exciting them, by a due remembrance of all that is paft, 
unto future circumfpedlion, and a ferene expectation of the 
future life. Great s Cofniol. 

Gutta Sere'na. n f An obftruclion in the optick nerve. 

Thefe eyes that roll in vain. 

So thick a drop ferene hath quench’d their orbs. Milton. 
Sere'ne. n.f [from the adjedtive.] A calm damp evening. 
Where ever death doth pleafe t’ appear. 

Seas, ferenes, fwords, (hot, ficknefs, all are there. Ben. Jobnfi 
To Sere'ne. v.a. [ferener , French; fereno , Latin.] 

1. To calm; to quiet. 

2. To clear; to brighten. Not proper. 

Take care 

Thy muddy bev’rage to ferene , and drive 
Precipitant the baler ropy lees. Philips. 

Sere'nely. adv. [from ferene.] 
i. Calmly; quietly. 

The fetting fun now (hone ferenely bright. Pope. 

2\ With unruffled temper; coolly. 

"Whatever practical rule is generally broken, cannot be fup- 
• pofed innate; it being impoffible that men would, without 
(hame or fear, confidently and ferenely break a rule, which they 
could not but evidently know that God had fet up. Locke. 

I he nymph did like the feene appear, > 

Serenely pleafant, calmly fair: f- 

Soft fell her words as flew the air. Prior. 3 

Sf.re'neness. n.f [from ferene.] Serenity. 

Sere / nitude. n.f [ from ferene. ] Calmnefs; coolnefs of 
mind. Not in ufe. 

From the equal diftribution of the phlegmatick humour, 
will flow quietude and ferenitude in the-aftedfions. Wotton. 
Sere'nity. n.f {ferenite, Fr. from ferenus, Latin.] 

1. Calmnefs; temperature. 

In the conftitution of a perpetual equinox, the beft part of 
the globe would be defolate; and as to that little that would 
be inhabited, there is no reafon to expedl that it would con- 
ftantly enjoy that admired calm and ferenity. Bentley. 

Pure ferenity apace 

Induces thought, and contemplation Hill. Thojnfon. 

2. Peace ; quietnefs ; not difturbance. 

A general peace and ferenity newly fucceeded a general 
trouble and cloud throughout all his kingdoms. - Temple. 

n 3. Evennefs of temper ; coolnefs of mind. 

I cannot fee how any men (hould ever tranfgrefs thofe mo¬ 
ral rules, with confidence and ferenity, were they innate, and 
(lamped upon their minds. . Locke. 

Serge, n.f {ferge, French; xerga, Spanifh, which Covairu- 
vias derives from xirica, Arabick; Skinner from ferge, Ger¬ 
man, a mat.] A kind of cloath. 

The fame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves 
into cloath, another into kerfey or ferge, and another into 
arras. Hale. 

Ye weavers, all your (huttles throw. 

And bid broad-cloaths and ferges grow. Gay. 

SE'RGEANT. n.f. [fergentf French; fergente , Italian, from 
fervicus , Latin ] 

1. An officer whofe bufinefs it is to execute the commands of 
magi ft rates. 

Had I but time, as this fell fergeant , death. 

Is ftridl in his arreft,. oh, I could tell. Shakef. Hamlet. 
When it was day the magiftrates fent the fergeants , faying, 
let thefe men go. Adis xv i. 35. 

2. A petty officer in the army. 

This is the fergeant. 

Who, like a good and hardy foldier, fought. Shakef Mach. 

3. A lawyer of the higheft rank under a judge. 

None (hould be mad z fergeant s, but fuch as probably might 
be held fit to be judges atterwards. bacon. 

4. It is a title given to fome of the king’s fervants : as, fergeant 
chirurgeons. 

Se'rgeantry. n.f. [from fergeant:] 

Grand fergeantry is that where one holdeth lands of the 
king by fervice, which he ought to do in his own perfon unto 
himl as to bear the king’s banner or his fpear, or to lead his 
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hoft, or to be his marfflal, or to blow a horn, when he feeffi 
his enemies invade the land ; or to find a man at arms to fi&h c 
within the four feas, or elfe to do it himfelf; or to bear the 
king’s fword before him at his coronation, or on that day to 
be his fewer, carver, butler, or chamberlain. Petit fergeantry 
is vyhe're a man holdeth land of the king, to yield hinTyeadv 
fome fmall thing toward his wars: as'a fword, dao-o-er, bow 
knife, fpear, pair of gloves of mail, a pair of fpunT, or fuch 

c like - Covoel • 

Se'rgeantsHip. n.f {homferjeant.] The office of a fergeant 
Se'ries. n. f [ferie , Fr. Jeries , Latin.] 

1. Sequence; order. 

Draw out that antecedent, by reflecting briefly upon the text 
as it lies in the feries of the epiftle. IVard of Infidelity 

The chafms of the correfpondence I cannot fupply, having 
deftroyed too many letters to preferve any Jeries. ' /W 

2 . Succeffion; courfe. 

1 his is the feries of perpetual woe, 

Which thou, alas, and thine are born to know. Pke. 
SIVRIOUS. adj. [ ferieux , Fr. ferius, Latin.] 

1. Grave; folemn; not volatile; not light of behav'^r. 

2 . Important; weighty; not trifling. 

I’ll hence to London on a Jerious matter. Shakef H. VI. 
There’s nothing ferious in mortality ; 

All is but toys. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Se'riously. adv. [from ferious .] Gravely; (blemnly; in 
earned;; without levity. 

It cannot but be matter of very dreadful confideration to 
anyone, fober and in his wits, to think Jcrioufy with himfelf, 
what horror and confufion muft needs furpfize that man, at 
the laft day of account, who had led his whole life by one 
rule, when God intends to judge him by another. South. 
All laugh to find 

Unthinking plainnefs fo o’erfpread thy mind. 

That thou could’ft Jerioufy perfuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths, and to believe a god. Dryden. 

Juftin Martyr, Tertullian, LaHantius, and Arnobius, tell 
us, that this martyrdom firft of all made them fierioufiy inqui- 
(itive into that religion, which could endue the mind with fo 
much ftrength, and overcome the fear of" death, nay, raife an 
earneft defire of it, though it appeared in all its terrors. AdJif. 
Seriousness, n.J'. [from ferious .] Gravity; folemnity; ear¬ 
ned attention. 

That fpirit of religion and ferioufnefs vanifticd all at once, 
and a fpirit of libertinifm and profanenefs darted up in the 
room of it. Atterburys Sermons. 

The youth was received at the door by a fervant, who then 
conduced him with great filence and Jerioufncfs to a long gal¬ 
lery, which was darkened at noon-day. Addifosi s Spedialor. 
Srrmocina'tion. n.f. [Jermocinatio , Latin.] The ad or 
praClice of making fpeeches. 

Sermocina'tor. n.f \_ fermocinor , Latin.] A preacher; a 
(peech maker. 

Thefe obftreperous fcrmocinators make eafy impreflion upon 
the minds of the vulgar. Howel. 

Se'rmon. n.f {fermon, Fr. fermo, Lat.] A difeourfe of inftruc- 
tion pronounced by a divine for the edification of the people. 

As for our fermtms , be they never fo found and perfect, God’s 
word they are not, as the j'ernions of the prophets were; no, 
they are but ambiguoufly termed his word, becaufe his word is 
commonly the fubjed whereof they treat, and muft be the 
rule whereby they are framed. Hookes'. 

This our life, exempt from publics haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in (tones, and good in everything. Shakefp cart. 

In his fermons unto the foldiers, and in open talk with the 
nobility, it (hould feem that he himfelf bad been enough to 
have overthrown the Turks. Knolles’s Hififory of the Turks- 
Sermons he heard, yet not fo many 
As left no time to pradife any : 

He heard them reverently, and then 
His pradice preach’d them o'er again. > Crajlxsw. 

Many, while they have preached Chrift in their fermons, 
have read a ledure of atheifm in their pradice. & out0m 

His preaching much, but more his pradice wrought; 

A UvlnzJcrmon of the truths he taught.' Dryden. 

To Se'rmon. v.a. [ fermoner , Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To difeourfe as in a fermon. t , 

Some would rather have good difeipline delivered plainly J) 
way of precept, or feimonrd at large, than thus cloudi y * n 
wrapped in allegorical devifes. open}. 

2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically ; to leflbn. 

Come, fermon me no farther : 

No villainous bounty yet hath paft my heait. Shak. ttno > 
Se'rmountain, or Sejeli. n. J. { flex, Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a rofe and umbellated flower, confiding o cV 
leaves, which are ranged orbicularly, and reft on the emp‘ 
ment, which becomes a fruit coinpofed of two large 0 0 .•p 
furrowed feeds, having foliaceous ridges cn one floe, 
thefe notes muft be added, that the lobes of the leaves <• ^ 
large, long, and intire, excepting their extremity? where , 
are (lightly cut into thiee parts. Miller. 
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Sero'sitV. n.f [ feroftc , Fr.] Thin or watery part of the crowd Into a little fpace. Not received into ufe, nor deferving 
. . , J ' rorention. 


k 


blood. 

in thefe the fait and lixiviated ferofiiy is divided between the 
guts and the bladder ; but it remains undivided in birds. Broivn. 

■ The tumour of the throat, which occafions the difficulty of 
fwallowing and breathing, proceeds from a ferofty obftrudling 
the glands, which may be watery, oedematofe, and fchirrous, 
according to the vifeofity of the humour. Arbuthmt. 

SEROUS, adj. X fereux, -French ; ferojus, Latin.] 

1, Thin; watery. Ufed of the part of the blood which fepa- 
rates in congelation from the grumous or red part. 

2. Adapted to the ferum. 

•This difeafe is commonly an extravafation of ferum, re¬ 
ceived in fome cavity of the body; for there may be alfo- a 
dropfy by a dilatation of the J'erous veflels, as that in the ova¬ 
rium Arbuthnot on Diet. 

SERPENT, n.f [ferpens, Latin.] An animal that moves 
by undulation without legs. They are often venomous. They 
are divided into two kinds ; the viper , which brings young, 
and the fnake, that lays eggs. 

She was arrayed all in lily white. 

And in her right hand bore a cup of gold. 

With wine and water filled up to the height; 

In which a ferpent did himfelf enfold. 

That horror made to all that did behold. Fairy Tjueen. 

She ftruck me with her tongue. 

Mo Qcferpent like, upon the very heart. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
They, or under ground, or circuit wide, 

• Kdish ferpent error wand’ring, found their way. Milton. 
Haply piercing through the dark difguife, 

The chief I challeng’d : he whofe pradiis’d wit 
Knew all the jerpent mazes of deceit. 

Eludes my'fe-arch. Pope's OdyJJfey. 

Se'kpentiNe. adj. [ ferpeniinus, Lat. from ferpent. ] 

1. Refetnbling a ferpent. 

I craved of him to lead me to the top of this rock, with 
meaning to free him from fo ferpentine a companion as I 

am ‘ _ Sidney. 

This or ours is deferibed with legs, wings, a ferpentine and 
winding tail, and a creft or comb (bmewhat like a cock. Broivn. 
Nothing wants, but that thy (hape 
Like his, and colour Jerpentine , may fhew 
*" Th y inward fraud. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The figures and their parts ought to have a ferpentine and 
flaming form naturally : thefe forts of outlines have, I know 
not v/hat of life and feeming motion in them, which very 
much refembles the activity of the flame and ferpent. Dryden. 

2. W hiding like a ferpent; anfradluous. 

Nor can the fun 

Perfs'cl a circle, or maintain his way 

One inch direct; but where he rofe to-day 

He comes no more, but with a cozening line 

Steals by that point, and fo is Jertwitine. Donne. 

His hand the adorned firmament difplay’d, 

Tho r e ferpentbie, yet conftant motions made. Sandys. 

How many fpacious countries does the Rhine, 

In winding banks, and mazes Jerpentine, 

I raverfe, before he fplits in Eelgia’s plain, 

. And, loft in land, creeps to the German main? Blackmore. 
itPEN tine. n. ft. A11 herb. Ainfworth. 

hE RPentjne Stone . n.f. 

I here were three fpecies of this (lone known among the 
ancients, all refembling one another, and celebrated for the 
lame virtues. They were all of the marble kind: the one 
was green, vanegated with fpots of black, thence called the 
ac 'ophites; another, called the white ophites, was ^reen 
^o but variegated with fpots of white: the third was Silled 

- fnrE la, ^? d T S n°t * g 1 "^ coJou U variegated with fmall black 

fonn i 1 1 u firfl fpeCies Was chiefl y uiQd in medicine, and 

defart ^ Egypt ’ but ' S frec l uent in the 

and wp K Arab , ia ’, in the . lfla ”ds of the Archipelago, in Italy, 
and we have whole quarries of it in Wales. The ancients tell 

of fpr 1C Wa ^ a cmain reraed y agamft the poifon of the bite 
lerpents ; but it is now juftly rejected. Hill's Mat. Med. 

whth g00d part a . botde of z ferpentine ft one, 

infufed th H V 1 ^ 1 ' 7 C ° f lVe an >’ Wlne or water ’ that ^all be 

tion of t Cre r n ° r ° Ur 3 tWCnty hours ’ tlie tafte and opera- 

of the fot 6 fpaw .‘ water ? and is ver y medicinable for the cure 
or the ipleen and gravel. u/ .+ 

Sekpen-ts Tongue, n.f An herb. /fAllT 

Se rpet. „ J- Abalket. Anfamtb. 

E ftSo!° US - adJ ' [fr0m Latin '] Direafed"with a 

SERPI'GO » r n a A , - , Ivifeman. 

tj< ,* n 'J % [Latin.] A kind of tetter. 

or thy own bowels, which do call thee fire, 

Ho cur fe the gout, ferpigo, and the rheum, 

^or ending thee no fooner. o; M V- A 

She had a node with pains on Her right leg, and a/^Ton 


her right hand 
1 o Se 


S 6 “' Ow, French.] To drive hard togetoEo 


reception. 

The frowning and knitting of the brows is a gathering or 
ferring of the (pirits, to refift in fome meafure ; and alfo this 
knitting will follow upon earneft ftudying, though it be with¬ 
out diffike. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 

Heat attenuates and fends forth the fpirit of a body, and 
upon that the more grofs parts contrail and fterr themfelves 
together. Bacon. 

Se' rrate. ? adj. [ferratus , Latin.] Formed with jags or 

Serrated. ) indentures like the edge of a faw. 

All that have ferrate teeth are carnivorous. Ray. 

The common heron hath long legs for wading, a long neck 
anfwerable thereto to reach prey, a wide throat to pouch it, 
and long toes with ftrong hooked talons, one of which is re¬ 
markably ferrate on the edge. Derham s Phyfco-Theology. 

7'his ftick is ufually knotted, and always armed : one of 
them with a curious (bark’s tooth near an inch long, and in¬ 
dented or Jerrated on both edges : a feurvy weapon. Grew. 

Serra'tion. n.f [from Jerra, Latin.] Formation in the 
(liape of a faw. 

SeTrature. n.f. [from ferra , Latin.] Indenture like teeth 

of faws. 

Thefe are ferrated on the edges; but the ferratures are 
deeper and grofter than in any of the reft. Woodward. 

To Se'rry. v. a. [ ferrer , French ; ferrato , Italian.] To prefs 
clofe; to drive hard together. For Jerry Bacon ufes ferr ; but 
neither ferr nor ferry are received. 

With them rofe 

A foreft huge of fpears ; and thronging helms 
Appear’d, and ferried (hields in thick array, 

Of death immeafurable. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Fouldiflipation follow’d, and forc’d rout; 

Nor ferv’d it to relax their ferried files. Milton s Par. Loft. 

Se'rvant. n.f. {fervant, French; fervus, Latin.] 

1. One who attends another, and aefts at his command. The 
correlative of mafter. 

We are one in fortune; both 

Fell by our fervants, by thofe men we lov’d moft. Shakefp. 

1 had rather be a country Jervant maid. 

Than a great queen with this condition. Shak. R. III. 

He difdain’d not 

Thenceforth the form of fervant to afliime. Milton. 

For mafter or for fervant here to call 
Was all alike, where only two were all. Dryden « 

2 . One in a (late of fubjedlion. Unufual. 

Being unprepar’d, 

Our will became the fervant to defedl, 

Which elfe (hould free have wrong’d. Shak. Macbeth. 

3. A word of civility ufed to fuperiours or equals. 

This fubjedlion ,due from all men to all men, is fomething 
more than the compliment of courfe, when our betters tell us 
they are our humble fervants, but underftand us to be their 

_ (laves. Swift. 

To Se'rvant. v. a. [from the noun.] Tofubjedl. Not in life. 

My affairs 

Are fervanted to others : though I owe 
My revenge properly, remiffion lies 
- In Vol.fcian breads. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

T o SERVE, v. a. {fervir, Fiench ; fervio , Latin.] 

1. To attend at command. 

Becaufe thou art my brother, (hould’ft thou therefore ferve 
me for nought? Got. xxix. 15. 

A goddefs .among gods ador’d, and ferv'd 
By angels numberlefs, thy daily train. Milton 

2. 7 ’o obey fervilely or meanly. 

When wealthy, (hew thy wifdom not to be 
To wealth a fervant, but make wealth ferve thee. Denham. 

3. 1 o lunply with food ceremoniouflv. 

Others, pamper’d in their (hamelefs pride, 

Are ferv'd in plate, and in their chariots ride. Dryden. 

4. To bring as a menial attendant. 

Bid them cover the table; ferve in the meat, and we will 
come in to dinner. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

. k° on after our dinner was ferved in, which was rio-ht opod 
viands, both for bread and meat: we had alfo drinkV Three 
forts, all wholfome and good. Bacon 

Befmeared with the horrid juice of fepia, they danced a lit¬ 
tle in phantaftick poftures, retired a while, and then returned 
Jerving up a banquet as at folemn funerals. Taylor 

Some part he roafts ; then ferves it up fo dreft 
And bids me welcome to this humble feaft : 

Mov’d with difdain, 

I with avenging flames the palace burn’d. Dryden 

rhe fame mefs fhould be/W up again for flipper, and 
breakfaft next morning. J buthn. Hiftory of fid bull. 

5. I o be fubfervient or fubordinate to. J J 

Bodies bright and gfea&r (hould not ferve 
The left not bright 
To fupply with anything-. 

of ifnel 1 tbe Cl p ft>all ferve it out of all the tribes 

E%ek. xlviii. iq. 

7. To 
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7 - To obey in military a&ions. 

S. T o be fufficient to. 

If any fubjedt, intereft, or fancy has recommended, their 
reafomng is after their faffiion ; it Jerves their turn. Locks. 
9- I o be of ufe to ; to affift. 

When a ftorm of a fad mifchance beats upon our fpirits, 
turn it into fome advantage, by obferving where it can fervt 
another end, either of religion or prudence. Tci'lor 

10. To promote. J 

He confider’d every creature 

Mofl opportune might jcrve his wilcs^ Milton . 

11. I'o comply with. 

1 hey think herein we ferve the time, becaufe thereby we 
either hold or feek preferment. Hooker. 

12. lo latisfy; to content. 

As the former empty plea ferved the tottifh Jews, this 
equally/*;-^ thefe to put them into a fool’s paradife, bv feed¬ 
ing their hopes, without changing their lives. South. 

Nothing would J'erve them then but riding. L’Eftrangc\ 
One half-pint bottle Jerves them both to dine. 

And is at once their vinegar and wine. Pope. 

13. To ftand jnftead of any thing to one. ^ ’ 

T he dull flat falfhood ferves for policy. 

And in the cunning, truth itfelf’s a lye. ~p 0 p s , 

I-}. [Sefervirde, French.] To Serve himfelf of. To make ufe 
of. A mere Galiicifm. 

. A complete brave man mufl know folidly the main end he 
js in the world for; and withal how to Jcrve himfelf of the 
divines high contemplations, of the metaphyfician’s fubtile 
fpeculations,. and of the natural philofopher’s minute obfer- 

V an r °” 3, . - . P>igfy on the Soul. 

i n-cy would Jcrve themfelves of this form. Taylor . 

I will J'erve myfelf of this conceffion. Cbillingzcorth. 

It is much more eafy for men to ferve their own ends of 
thofe principles, which they do not put into men, but find 

tne J e ' Tillotfons Sermons. 

It they elevate themfelves, ’tis only to fall from a higher 
place, becaufe they J'erve themfelves of other men’s wings, 
neither underftanding their ufe nor virtue.. Dryden s Dufrejn . 

15. To requite: as, he ferved me ungratefully. 7 

16. [In divinity.] I o worfhip the Supreme Being. 

Matters hid leave to God, him J'erve and fear. Milton. 

1 7 ; Tj Serve a warrant. To feize an offender, and carry to 
juftice. 

To Serve, v. n. 

1. To be a fervant, or Have. 

Ifrael ferved for a wife, and for a wife he kept fheep. Hof 
"VV e will give thee this alto, for the fervice which thou fhalt 
ferve with me. Gen. xx. 27. 

2. To be in fubjedlion. 

I hou haft made me to ferve with thy fins; thou haft wearied 
me with thine iniquities. Jj\ xliii. 24. 

3. To attend ; to wait. 

Martha was cumbered about much ferving , and faid. Lord, 
do'ft thou not care that my lifter hath left me to ferve alone ? 

Luke x. 40. 

4. To acl in war. 

Both more or lefs have given him the revolt; 

And none ferve with but conftrained things, 

Whofe hearts are abfent too. "Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Many noble gentlemen came out of all parts of Italy, who 
had before been great commanders, but now ferved as private 
gentlemen without pay. Knolless Hijiory of the Turks . 

5. To produce the end defired. 

The look bewrayed, that as (he ufed thefe ornaments, not 
for herfelf, but to prevail with another, fo (he feared that all 
would not ferve. Sidney. 

6. To be fufficient for a purpofe. 

Take it, fhe faid ; and when your needs require, 

This little brand will ferve to light your fire. Dryden. 

7. To fuit; to be convenient. 

We have the fummary of all our griefs, 

When time lhall Jcrve to (hew in articles. Shakefp. H. IV. 

Yet time jerves , wherein you may redeem 
Your banifh’d honours. Shakef. H. IV. 

As occafion ferves , this noble queen 
And prince (hall follow with a frefh fupply. Shakef H. VI. 

Read that; ’tis with the royal fignet fign’d. 

And given me by the king, when time fhould ferve , 

To be perus’d by you. Dryden s Spanijh Fryar. 

8. I o conduce; to be of ufe. > 

Churches, as every thing elfe, receive their chief perfec¬ 
tion from the end whereunto they ferve. Hooker. 

Our fpeech to worldly fuperiors we frame in fuch fort as 
ferveth beft to inform and perfuade the minds of them, who 
otherwife neither could nor would greatly regard our necef- 
Tities. Hooker. 

Priefts ferve unto the example. and fhadow of heavenly 
things. . Hebr. viii. 5. 

Who leffens thee, againft his purpofe ferves 
To manifeft the more thy might. Milton . 

Fafliion is, for the moft part, nothing but the oftentation 


of riches ; and therefore the high price of what ferves 
that, rather encreafes than leffens its vent. J Loch * 

Firft inveftigate the variety of motions and figures made by 
the organs which ferve for articulation, and the variety of 
matter to which thofe articulations are feverally applied. Hold 

Our viaory only ferved to lead us on to further vifionary 
profpeas. 0 A 

9. To officiate or minifter. 

Se'rvice. n. f [ fervice , Fr. fervitiim , Latin.] 

1. Menial office; low bufmefsdone at the command of a matter 
The banifh’d Kent, who in difguife 

Follow’d his king, and did him fervice 

Improper for a Have. Shakefp. K. Lear 

2. Attendance of a fervant. 

Both fell by our fervants, by thofe men- we lov’d moft: 

A moft unnatural and faithlefs fervice. Shakefp . 

3. Place; office of a fervant. *** 

I have ferved prince Florizel; but now I am out of fer• 

VtUm » a- - Shakefpeare. 

ny opprelhng and betraying me. 

Thou might’ft have fooner got another fervice. Shakef. 
blhefe that accufe him are a yoke of his difearded mea; 
very rogues, now they be out of fervice. Shakefp ! 

A court, properly a fair, the end of it trade and gain; for 
none would go to fervice that thinks he has enough to live 
well of himfelf. Temple . 

4. Any thing done by way of duty to a fuperior. 

I hat fervice is not fervice , fo being done, 

But being fo allow’d. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

This poem was the laft piece of fervice I did for my mailer 
Ring Charles. _ Dryden , 

5. Attendance on any fuperiour. 

Madam, I entreat true peace of yoti. 

Which I will purchafe with my duteous Jervice. Shakefp, 
Riches gotten by Jervice, tho 5 it be of the beft rife, yet when 
gotten by flattery, may be placed amongft the worft. Bacon. 

6. Profeffion of refpedt uttered or fent. 

I am a woman, lacking wit. 

To make a feemly anfwer to fuch perfons. 

Pray do my fervice to his majefty. Shakefp. Hen. VIII, 

7. Obedience; fubmiffion. 

Thou nature, art my Goddefs; to thy law 

My fervices are bound. Shakefp. K. Lear* 

God requires no man’s fervice upon hard and unreafonable 
Terms. Tillotf. Serm, 

8. Adt on thepertormance of which pofteffion depends. 

Altho’ they built caftles and made freeholders, yet were 
there no tenures and fervices referved to the crown; but the 
lords drew all the refpect and dependency of the common 
people unto themfelves. Davies’s State of Ireland, 

9. Actual duty ; office. 

The order of human fociety cannot be preferved, nor the 
fervices requifiteto the fupport of it be fupplied, without adif- 
tindlion of ftations, and a long fubordination of offices. Roger. 

10. Employment; bufinefs. 

If ftations of power and truft were conftantly made the 
rewards of virtue, men of great abilities would endeavour 
to excel in the duties of a religious life, in order to qualify 
themfelves for publick fervice. Swift. 

11. Military duty. 

When he cometh to experience of fervice abroad, or is 
put to a piece or pike, he maketh a worthy foldier. Spenfer. 

At the parliament at Oxford his youth and want of expe¬ 
rience in fea fervice had fomewhat been Ihrewdly touch¬ 
ed, even before the fluices of popular liberty were yet fet 
open. JVotton’s Buckingham . 

12. A military atchievement. 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where fervices were 

done, at fuch and fuch a breach. Shakefp. Hen. V, 

13. Purpofe; ufe. 

All the veflels of the king’s houfe are not for ufes of ho¬ 
nour, fome be common fluff, and for mean Jervices , yet pro¬ 
fitable. Spelman . 

14. Ufeful office ; advantage. 

The ftork’s plea, when taken in a net, was the fervice 

fhe did in picking up venemous creatures. L’Ef range. 

The clergy prevent themfelves from doing much Jervice to 
relig'ion, by affedting fo much to converfe with each other, 
and caring fo little to mingle with the laity. Swift: 

Gentle ftreams vifit populous towns in their courfe, and 
are at once of ornament and Jervice to them. Pope. 

15. Favour. 

To thee a woman’s fervices are due. 

My fool ufurps my body. Shakefp. A. Etar. 

16. Publick office of devotion. 

According to this form of theirs, it muft ftand for 2 ri -J e ? 

no Term on, no fervice. *1°° er * 

If that very Jervice of God in the Jewifh fynagogues, 
which our Lord did approve and fandlify with his own pre¬ 
fence, had fo large portions of the law and prophets, toget er 
with the many prayers and pfalms read day by day, as equ*. 
in a manner the length "■•rs, and yet in that re p e ^ 
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was never thought to deferve blame; is it now an offence 
#h-ir the like me a fure of time is bellowed in the like man- 
er ? Hooker. 

I know no ncceffity why private and fingle abilities fhould 
duite juftle out and deprive the church of the joint abilities 
and concurrent gifts of many learned and godly men, fuch 
as the compofers of the fervia-book were. . K. Charles. 
The congregation was dilcompofed, and d.Winzferyice bro- 

ken off. ° Wam - 

j8. Courfe; order of Jifhes. 

Cleopatra made Antony a Tupper fumptuous and royal; 
howbeit there was no extraordinary fervice fe'en on the 
board. . . . Hakewill. 

in. A tree and fruit. [ forbus , Latin.] 

The flower conflfts of feveral leaves, which are placed or¬ 
bicularly, and expand in form of a rofe, whofe flower-cup 
afterwards becomes a fruit fhaped like a pear or medlar : to 
which muft be added, pennated leaves like that of the 

alh. Miller. 

October is drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation; 
in his left hand a balket of Jervices , medlars, and other fruits 
that ripen late. Peacham. 

ScrVicea BLis. adj. [ fe’viffuble, old French, from fervice.'] 

1. Active; diligent; officious. 

He was fent to the King’s court, with letters from that 
officer, containing his own Jerviccable diligence in difeovering 
fo cheat a perfoiiage; adding withal more than was true of his 
COi’jeiiure'S. Sidney. 

I know thee well, a Jervucable villain; 

As duteous to the vices of thy iniftrefs 

As badnefs could defire. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

i, Ufeful; beneficial. 

Religion hath force to qualify all forts of men, and to make 
them, in publick affairs, the more feeviceable ; governors the 
apter to rule with confcience; inferiors, for confcience fake, 
the willmger 'to obey. Elooker. 

So your father charg’d me at our parting, 

Be fnviceab'e to my ton. Shakefp. 

His own inclinations were to confine himfelf to his own 
bufinefs, and be Jerviceable to religion and learning. Atterbury. 

A book to juftify the revolution, archbifliop Tillotfon re¬ 
commended to the king as the moft ferviceable treatife could 
have been publifhed then. Swift. 

Sk'rviceableness. n.f [from ferviceable.] 

1, Officioufnefs; adlivity. 

He might continually be in her prefence, (hewing more 
humbl z faviceablenejs and joy to content her than ever be- 
fore. Sidney. 

2 . Ufefulnefs; beneficialnefs. 

Ail adion being for fome end, its aptnefs to be command¬ 
ed or forbidden, muft he founded upon its ferviceablenefs or 
diflerviceablenefs to fome end. Norris. 

Se'rvile. adj. [ fervi.J French; ferviles , Latin.] 

1. Slavifh ; dependant; mean. 

light and die, is death deftroying death: 

Where fearing dying, pays death Jervi e breath. Shakefp. 

From impofition of ftridl laws to free 
Acceptance of large grace, from fervile fear 

Milton. 

Ev n fortune rules no more a fervile land, 

Where e^il d tyrants (till by turns command. Pope. 

2 . fawning; cringing. 

1 he moft fervile flattery is lodged the moft eafily in the 
gfoilelt capacity; ror their oidinary conceit draweth a yield¬ 
ing to their greaters, and then have they not wit to difeern 
the right degrees of duty. Sidney. 

bhe muft bend the fervile knee. 

And fawning take the fplendid robber’s boon. Thomfon. 

^RvrLELv. adv . [from fervile .] Meanly; flavifhly. 

a V^ Cl r, C r an§in S news ’ the y chang’d affections bring. 
And fervde.y from fate expeCt a King. Dryd. Aurengzebe. 

th.n / v ; S a fin S ulant y in hls a£Hon s and thoughts, rather 
than fervilely to copy from the wifeft. Swift 

Servileness. } / . 

Servi'lity. \ n ‘ f ’ [fr° m frvile .] 

1 involuntary obedience. 

recoW’ bcfldes 7 is unha PPy/«-w.% to cuftom, can poffibly 

n chtiftianity > 7 a P ra ? : f J idc| y 

5 - Meannefs, dependance ; bafenef, ^ T ^ Ue ' 

ibri-L^WW" 1 , 0 " 5 ’. thofe b y their Pnbferviency, and 
Chrift 5 7/ TO I, :,° their °bcdicnce, maniteftly declared 

atssisr “ “— 

3 - Slavery, the condition of a flave. ^ 

To be a queen in bondage, is more vile 

nan is a flave in bafe fervility, 

-t & e m to thc ^^4“ 
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Juft in the nick; the cook knock’d thrice; 

And all the waiters in a trice 
His fummoris did obey; 

Each ferving-man , with difh in hand. 

March’d boldly up, like our train’d band. 

Presented and away. Sttctutngi 

With Dennis you did ne’er combine; 

Not you, to fteal your mafter s wine; 

Except a bottle now and then. 

To welcome brother ferving-men. Swift. 

Servitor, n.f [ ferviteur , French.] 

1. Servant; attendant. A word obfolete. 

This workman, who fe fervitor nature is, being only one, 
the heathens imagining to be more, gave him in the fky the 
name of Jupiter; in the air, of Juno; in the water, of Nep¬ 
tune ; in the earth, ofVefta; and Ceres. Hooker, 

Your trufty and moft valiant fervilor , 

With his free duty recommends you thus. Shakefp. 

Thus are poor fervitors , 

When others deep upon their quiet beds, 

Conftrain’d to watch in darknefs, rain and cold. Shakefp. 
Our Norman conqueror gave away to his fervitors the 
lands and poffcffions of fuch as did oppofe his uivaiion. Daviei. 

Fearful commenting 
Is leaden f rvitcr to dull delay; 

Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d Beggary. Shak fp. 

My noble queen, let former grudges pafs, 

And henceforth [ am thy true frvitor. Shakefp. Elen. VT, 

2. One of the loweft order in the univerfity. 

His learning is much of a hze with his biith and educa- 
tiori ; no more of either than what a poor hungry jer-vitor 
can be expefted to bring with him from his college. Swift. 

Servitude n. f [ jervitude, P'tench ; ferviius , Lati ». j 

1. Slavery; ftate of a flave; dependance. 

Ariftotle fpeaketh of men, whom nature hath fram'd for 
the ftate of fervitude , faying, they have reafon to far forth 
as to conceive when others direCt them. Hooker. 

You would have fold your king to (laughter, 

His princes and his peers to fervitude , 

His fubjeCts to oppreffion and contempt. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
Tho’ it is neceffary, that fome perfons in the world fhould 
be in love with a fplendid fervitude , yet certainly they muft 
be much beholding to their own fancy, that they can be 
pleafed at it; for he that rifes up early, and goes to bed 
late, only to receive addreffes, is really as much abridged in 
his freedom, as he that waits to prefent one. South Sermons o 
Unjuftly thou deprav’d it with the name 
Of fervitude , to ferve whom God ordains. 

Or nature: God and nature bid the fame. 

When he who rules is worthieft. Milton . 

2. Servants colle&ively. 

After him a cum’brous train 

Of herds, and flocks, and numerous fervitude. Milton . 

Se'rum. n. f. [Latin.] 

1. The thin and watry part tbat feparates from the reft in any 
liquor, as in milk from the cream. 

2. I he part of the blood, which in coagulation feparates from 
the grume. 

Rlcod is the moft univerfal juice in an animal body : the 
red part of it differs from the ferum , the ferum from the 
lymph, the lymph from the nervous juice, and that from the 
feveral other humours feparated in the glands. Hr but knot. 

SESqUIA'LTER. } . _ rr . . „ rr . . T J 

Sesqu 1 a'lteral. ; a ^' L fejqutaltere, Fr. fejquialter , Lat.J 

In geometry, is a ratio, where one quantity or num¬ 
ber contains another once and half as much more, as 6 

“"ton , . . />/V7. 

In all the revolutions of the planets about the fun, and of 
the fecondary planets about the primary ones, the periodical 
times is in a fcfquialter proportion to the mean diftance. Cheyne. 

As the fix primary planets revolve about the fun, fo the fe¬ 
condary ones are moved about them in the fame ffquialte- 
ral proportion of their periodical motions to their orbs. Bentley. 
Se'squiplicate. adj. [In mathematick?.] Is the proportion 

one quantity or number has to another, in the ratio of one 
half. 

The periodical times of the planets are in fefquiplicate 
proportion, and not a duplicate proportion of the diftances 
from the center or the radii; and confcquently the planets 
cannot be carried about by an harmonically circulating 

q , id ' Cheyne s Phil. Prin. 

Se sniiiPEDAi.. I adj. [ fefquipedalis, Latin.] Containing 

OEStyjipiiDA'tiAN. f a foot and a half. ° 

As for my own part, I am but z fejijuipedal, having onlv 

u a t nd 3 hi ’ f ° f ? atUre ' Alldi f- Guard. 

Haft thou ever meafured the gigantick Ethiopian, whofe 

nature is above eight cubits high, or the fe/quitedalian pig- 

„ me y ■ , Arhuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib 

oEsqyiTERTiAN. [in matWiticks.] Having' fu C h a ratio, as 
that one quantity or number contains another once and one 
tnira part more ; as between 6 and 8. 

2 3 Q. 
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SET 

Sr.ss. n. f [for affefe, csfs, or oerfs ,] Rate; cefs charged ; 

tax. 

His army was fo ill paid and governed, as the E^gjifh fuf- 
fered more damage by tb z fife of his foldiers than th£y gain¬ 
ed profit or Security by abating the pride of their ^ene- 

m ' es : _ _ Davis's Hi/}: of Ireland. 

Se ssion. n.f \_fffym, French ; feffo, Latin.] 


I. The act of fitting 


He hath as man, not as God only, a Supreme dominion 
over quick and dead ; for fo much his aicenfion into heaven, 
and his fe/Jion at the right-hand of God do import. Hooker. 

Many, tho’ they concede a table-geiture, will hardly al¬ 
low this ufual way of /effion. Browtis Pulg. Errors. 

2. An aflembly of magiftrates or Senators. 

They are ready t’appear 

Where you Shall hold your fefficn. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Summon a feffion that we may arraign 
Our moft difloyal lady. ~ Shakefp. 

The old man mindful ftill of moan. 

Weeping, thus befpake the feffion. Chapmans H:m. Odyf 

Of their feffion ended they bid cry 
The great refiijt. Milton. 

Call’d to council all the Achaian flates, 

Nor herald fworn the Jiffion to proclaim. Pole's Odyf. 

3. The Space for which an aflembly Sits, without intermiffion 
or recefs. 

It was contrary to the courfe of parliament, that any bill 
that had been rejected Should be again preferred the Same fefe 

fi on - Clarendon. 

The Second Nicene council affords us plentiful affiftance, 
in the fir ft. feffion, wherein the pope’s vicar declares that Me- 
letius was ordained by Arian bilhops, and yet his ordination 
Was never queflioned. SfilUngfeet. 

Many decrees are enadled, which at the next jefficn are 
repealed. Norris. 

4. A meeting of juftices: as the Seffions of the peace. 

Se'sterce. n. f Offeree, French ; Jejfertiupn, Latin.] Among 

the Romans, a Sum of about 81 . 1 s. 5 d. half-penny/,/- 

fcg- J Ditt. 

Several of them would rather chufe a Sum in fefferces , than 
in pounds Jlerling. . Addifn on Medals. 

To SET. v. a. preterite I fA \ part. paff. I am fet. [ Saigon , 
orfatyan, Gothick; yercan, Saxon; fetien, Dutch,.] 

1. To place; to put in any Situation or place; to put. 

E’re I could 

Give him that parting kifs which I had fet 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. Shcibf. 
But that my admirable dexterity of wit,, counterfeiting the 
adlion of an old woman, delivered me, the knave conftable 
had fet mei’ th’ common flocks for a witch. Shakefp. 

They that arc younger have me in derifion, whofe fathers 
I would have difdained to have fet with the dogs of my 
flock. Job. xxx. 1. 

He that hath received his teftimony, hath ft to his Seal, 
that God is true. John iii. 33. 

They have fet her a bed in the midft of the flain. Ezek. xxxii. 
God fet them in the firmament, to give light upon the 
earth. ' Gen. i. 17. 

In their felting of their threfhold by my threfholds, they 
have defiled my holy name. Ezek. xliii. 8. 

I have fet thee for a tower among my people. Jer, vi. 27. 

By his aid afpiring 

Ho fet himfelf in glory above his peers. Milton. 

She fets the bar that caufcs all my pain; 

One gift refufed, makes all their bounty-vain. Dryd. 

The lives of the revealers may be jiiftly enough fet over 
againfl the revelation, to find whether they agree. A-tcrb. 

2. To put into any condition, Slate, or pollute. 

They thought the very diflurbance of things eflablifhed an 
hire Sufficient to ft them on work. Hooker. 

That man that fits within a monarch’s heart. 

Would he abufe the count’nance of the king, 

Alack ! what mifehiefs might he ft abroach ? Shakefp. 

Our princely general. 

Will give you audience; and wherein 
It Shall appear that your demands are juft. 

You Shall enjoy them ; ev’ry thing/* oft 
That might So much as think you enemies. Shakefp. 

This prefent enterprize fet off his head, 

I do not think a braver gentleman 

Is now alive. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

Ye caufed every man his Servant, whom he had fet at li¬ 
berty, to return. Jer. xxxiv 16. 

Every Sabbath ye Shall ft it in order. Lev. xxiv. 8. 

I am come to fet a man at variance againfl his father. Mat. 
Thou Shalt pour out into all thofe veffels, and fet afide that 
which is full. - 2 Kings iv. 4. 

The beauty of his ornament he ft in majefly, but they 
made images; therefore have I fet it far from them. Ezek. 
The gates of thy land Shall be fet wide open. Nab. iii. 13. 
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The fathers have eaten a four grape, and. the children’s 
are jet on edge. *• 1 1 t .. 

The tor.gue defileth the whole bodvy'and 1 °' 

-nfirfp mH.ro ,, >4 . C '■ rid. 



courfe of nature, and is ft on.ftre of hell. % * '.‘‘ e 
’I he (hipping might be/a on work byffftdiwL by' IT 
porfa'tidns from port to pdrt. • 

This wheel fit on’goirig; did pdtir a war imaft 

tians with fuchatefopeft, as Padua and 'I're«W'<vere 
from them. 0 _T^ en 


range. 

. Jhi 


^ hat this may be done with the more advantage ! 
hours, muff heft apart for'this exaihinatibn. *b'tt- 

Finding the river fordable at Tidlootof the bridge GJn 
over his horfe. • // J J U 

Equal fucctfs hs&J fit thefe champions high, jL - a ‘d. 

And both rejolv’d to cOndufer, or to die. ° W», : 

Nothing renders a nian SodnconfiderableV for ft 
above the meaner fort'of ccttnpany, and makes him i nt0 V 
rable to the better. ' Givern. of iff Tongue 

borne*‘are retlaimM by puniffimeht, and feme are fet ty 
by good nature. . ///• c 

The fire was form’d, She fets the kettle on. 

Leda’s prefent came. 

To ruin I roy, and ft the world on flame. 'jp/.g 

Set calf betimes ro School', and let him be ■ 

Inffrjlifted there in rules of hufbandry. 

Over labour’d with So long a courfe, 

3 Tis time to Set at eafe the Smoking harTe. ‘ 

The punifn’d crime Shall fet my Soulat eafe. 

And murm’ring manes of my friend appeafe. L)/ v j 

Jove call’d in haffe * 

The fon of Maia with fevere decree, 

To kill the keeper, and to ft her free. 

If Such a tradition wer.e at any time endeavoured to be fet 
on foot, it is not eafy to imagine how it Should at firSi 
entertainment. f$ oi L 

V. hen the father looks four on the child, every body elfe 
Should put on the Same coldnefs, till forgivenefs afked, and a 
reformation of his-fault has Jet him' right again, and reflored 
him to his former credit. Locke ortMicat. 

His practice muff by no'means crofs his precepts, unlefs.he 
intend to Jet him wrong. Locke on Educai. 

If tire fear of abfolute and irrefiSlible power Jet it on upon 
the mind, the idea is likely to Sink the deeper. Lcdc. 

When he has.once chofen it, it raffes ’defire that proportion- 
ably gives him uneafinefs which determines his will, and jets 
him at work in purfuit of his choice, on all occafions. Lode. 

T his river. 

When nature’s Self lay ready to expire, 

Quench’d the dire flame that fet the -world on fire. Addif. 
The many hofpitals every where erected, Serve rather to en¬ 
courage idlenefs in the pe. .pie than to fet them at work. Add. 

A couple of lovers agreed at parting, to ft afide one half 
hour in the day to think of each other. Addif. 

Your fortunes place you far above the neceffity of learn¬ 
ing, but nothing can fet you above the ornament of it. Felton. 

7 heir firft movement and impreffed motions demand the 
impulfe of an almighty hand to fet them agoing. Chejnc. 

Men of quality look upon it as one of their diftinguifliing 
privileges, not to ft other people at eafe , with the lofs of the 
leaft of their own. / Pope. 

I hat the wheels were but Small, may be gueffed from a cuf- 
tom they have of taking them off', and Jetting them on. Pope. 

Be frequent in fetting Such caufes at work, whofe effefts 
you defire to know. Watts. 

3. To make motionlefs ; to fix immoveably. 

Struck with the fight, inanimate She Seems, 

Set are her eyes, and motionlefs her limbs. Garth. 

4. To fix; to State by Some rule. 

Hereon the prompter falls to flat railing in the tittered 
terms'; which the gentleman with a fet geflure and counte¬ 
nance ftill Soberly related, until the ordinary, driven at lad 
into a mad rage, was fain to give over. Came. 

The town of Bern has handfome fountains planted, at fet 
distances, from one end of the Streets to the other. Addijotu 

5. To regulate ; to adjuft. 

In court they determine the king’s good by his defires, 
which is a kind of fetting the fun by the dial. Suckling- 

God bears a different refpe£t to places ft apart and ccnfe- 
crated to his worlhip, to what he bears to places defigoed to 
common ufes. Sautn. 

Our palates grow into a liking of the feafoning and cookery? 
which by cuftom they are ft to. Lode- 

He rules the church’s bleft dominions, 

And fets men’s faith by his opinions. Prior. 

Againfl experience he believes, 

He argues againfl demonstration ; 

PJead’s when his reafon he deceives, 

And Jets his judgment by his paffion. Prior. 

6. To fit to mufick ; to adapt with notes. 

Set thy own Sbngs, and fing them to thy lute. kDfyden. 

■i Grief 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English La: 



SET 


SET 


again 


Donne 
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Grief he tames that fetters it in verfe ; 

But when I have done fo, 

Some man, his art or voice to Show, 

Doth ft and fing my pain ; 

And by delighting many, frees 

Grief, which verfe did reSlrain. j^unut. j 

1 had one day; Jet the hundredth pfalm, and was Tinging the 
firft line, in order to put the congregation into the tune. Spett. 
j. To plant, not fow. 

Whatfoe'/er fruit ufeth to be ft upon a root or a flip, if it 
be fown, will degenerate. Bacon s Nat. Hifory. 

I proSlrate fell, 

To Shrubs and plants my vile devotion paid, 

And Jet the bearded leek to which I pray’d. 

8. To interfperfe or mark with any thing. 

As with Stars, their bodies all 
And wings were ft with eyes. 

High on their heads, with jewels richly fet. 

Each lady wore a radiant coronet. j^, y utn 

The body is Smooth on that end, and on this ’tis ft with 
ridges round the point. Woodward. 

To reduce from a fradtured or diflocated State. 

Can honour ft to a leg ? no : or an arm ? no : honour hath 
no Skill in Surgery then? no. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Confidering what an orderly life I had led, T only com¬ 
manded that my arm and leg Should be ft , and my body 
anointed with oil Q Herbert. 


Prior. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


, « 1 i Cl UcT l m 

The fracture was of both the focils of the left leo- : he had 


been in great pain from the time of the fitting. IViJeman 

Credit is gained by courfe of time, and fldom recovers a 
Strain; but if broken, is never well Jet again. Temhle. 

10. To nx the affedtion; to determine the refolution. 

Set )our sftedtion on things above, not on things on the 
earth. — 

They Should fit their hope in God, and not forget" his 
works. T> r 1, ••• 

r> r r IXXV111. 7. 

Becaufe Sentence againft an evil work is not executed 
Speedily, the heart of men is fu\\y fet in them to do evil. Eccl. 

Set to work millions of Spinning worms, 

That in their green Shops weave the Smooth hair’d Silk 

I n ncrlc npr fr>no 


that wholfome words, being known, are aptef! to excite judi¬ 
cious and fervent affedtions. King Charles. 

His feed, when is not ft , Shall bruife my head. Milton . 

Though ft form of prayer be an abomination, 

Set forms of petitions find great approbation. Denham . 
Set places and Jet hours are but parts of that worfbip we 
owe.. South. 

That law cannot keep men from taking mqre ufe than you 
fet, the want of money being that alone which regulates its 
price, will appear, if weconfider how hard it is to ft a price 
upon unneceffary commodities ; but how impoflible it is to fit 
a rate upon vidtuals in a time of famine. Locke. 

Set him Such a taSk, to be done in fuch a time. Locke. 

As in the Subordinations of government the king is offended 
by any infults to an inferior magistrate, fo the fovereign ruler 
of the univerfe is afffonted by 4 breach'of 'allegiance °o thofe 
whom fie has fet over us. . J Addifn. 

"I a \c.g ft times Oi meditating ort what is future. After bury ^ 
Should a man go about, with never fo ft Study and defign," 
to defenbe fuch a natural form of the year as that which is at 
prefent eStabliShed, he could Scarcely ever do it in fo few 
words that were fo fit. ' Woodward. 

13. To exhibit; to difplay ; to propofe. With before. 

Through the variety of my reading, Tfit before me manv 
examples both of ancient and lat r times. " Bacon. 

Reject not then what offer’d means: who knows 
But God hath ft before us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his facred heufe ? Milton 

Long has my foul defir’d this time and place, 

Toft before your fight your glorious race. Dryden 

AU that can be done is to Jet the thing before men, and to 


Billot [on. 


Addif on. 


Milt . 


Milton. 


Denham. 


11 


To deck her foils. 

Set not thy heart 

Thus overfond on that which is not thine. 

When we are well, our hearts arc jet , 

Which way we care not, to. be. rich or great. 

^dur hearts are fo much fit upon the value of the benefits 
1 J hat nev 5 r ^mk of the beitower. VEffrange. 

u “ ° f the emptieft forrow, 

hich children vent for toys, and women rain 

<-. or yyt tn p thei i; fond i,carts are > °n. n r) e. an d ue. 

tottfe i ° u f hear ' s 0, . 1 'y u P° n thrf e things, and be able 

Liferah Ure ' fe ' lfuaI ’ We muft be e «^mely 

iferable when, we come unto the other world, becaufe we 

cm < meet with nothing to entertain curfelves. Tillcifm 

bAnT" ,S T a ?.° n dif P atched > which we are fit unom 
M 1 , uneafi ‘ ne,s 1S read r to fit us on work. . Locke 

certain ^®f ^ ^ ^ * 
owhear^te "® in » h » 

bebe n tter nglifli r an d W *°p S ZUy de § ree of ^^tion/cannot 

bebettet awakened to a fenfe of religion in General than h v 
t J r -S 10w ’ m inds of all mankind are ft upon this ini 

tawif »«'”v- 

To predetermine; to fettle. ° 

WldVWLWD *5 Lord >.'f .fuch indifferent 


Cato. 


^Tpumofe !h ° re W ' ,ere0f Wedir P. l " e - >d id” IramVh ispeople 
wiih any othernadon” 7 UUer dlffimilltude with Egyptians, or 


a ny other nation. 

other op e & nu b rnof 0nl 7 t W ° f C< ’ non ’ and foffdi 

(cholar. ^ P f ’ ° ihew hls c °untry Twain was no great 
toappo . nt;to ^ Dryden. 

eft is thattek ¥ thls fervice ’ the S r eat- 


fed! 


Ho/rt^an end to darknefs, and fearcheth Af' 1 


offer it to their choice 

-A Spacious veil from his broad Shoulders flew, 

T hat Jet th’ unhappy Phaeton to view: 

T he flaming chariot and the Breeds it fhew’d. 

And the whole fable in the mantle glow’d. 

When his fortuneyr/j before him all 
The pomps and pieafures that his foul can with, 

His rigid virtue will accept of none. Mnon r c .etto. 

hAl • UP k ' eS ,’ IS T a PP ean, 'g ''' the prefent feene of aaion, 
yJ e “ m S his character before us, and continually forcing ids 
panence, prudence, and valour upon our obfervation. Broome 
14. To value j toeftimate; to rate. 

Be you contented 

To have a fon ft your decrees at nought ? 

To pluck down juflice from your awful bench. 

To trip the courfe of law ? Sh akef H. IV 

1 he backwardness parents fhew in divulgina their faults 
wi ll make them fit a greater value on their themfelves’ 

opinionrf'oth^rs? * ^ m ° re Careful t0 preferVe the 8 ood 

f br p" views, and will not only f t'- 

Have I no'/- 7 0 f d ’ "'t** 11 livCand Jetelif. 

A r 1 c , m f et at n °ught my noble birth, 

2 . 'Potlefs fame, and an unblemifh’d race, 
i he peace of innocence, and pride of virtue ? 

Thn d 'f 'r r 3S S ‘ V ’ n thee * U - Rcwc 's Jane Shore 

Though the fame fun, with all diffufive rays/ 

Blufh in the rofe and in the diamond blaze 7 
We prize the ftronger effort of his pow r. 

And always fit the gem above theflow’r. 
i o iiake at play. 

■p, r What lad diforders play begets I 
Def p rate and mad, at length he fets 

16 T* h °S dartS ’ whofe P oints niake g«ds adore 
°wu Cr ? Wa S er at dic e to another. 

Who/,* me elfe ? I ll throw at all. 

I/. I o nx in metal. 

I hmk fo vaft a treafure as your fon 
oo great for any private man’s poffeffion ; 

And him too rich a jewel to be fet 
In vulgar metal, or vulgar ufe. n , 

.8. To embarraft HdlCf P f “ ^ 

think, bymift^Tr g Y 0 PerP ' eX ' CTWs 15 Ufed ’ 1 
Adam, hard befit , replied. .fil , 

his nr^/s/'e^ZnthrtTey fffid fo ve“ 


15 - 


Pope. 


nor. 


Shakefp: R. II. 


ion. 


all per- 

him fit houTfoHt "but wliatf ° mmandtth ^ 0n 

tur t. let him take no c-im r hatf ° evt:r 15 agreeable to his na- 

wd ' fly to it Of themfelves f f, 307 K T" S = f ° r his thoughts 
°t fledies will f„ffi ce ’ fo as the <P a «s of other bufmefs 

P°r ufing fit and preferibed forms, there is no doubts 


ao. ^: p ;ryl/m/hmg. fnareforme ’ 

Lord may ble/threi/|fi/ !t t | n0t J end "P«n ufury, that the 
With whate’er gaft thou ^ t0 - *><*. 

a gain to "this land.^ UP ° n them for and . bring them 

2 Jer. xxiv. 6. 

Joy 
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SET 


Dryden. 

Shakefpeare, 


Joy (alutes me when I fet 
My bleft eyes on Amoret. 

To offer for a price. 

There is not a more wicked thing than a covetous man; for 
fuch an one fettetb his own foul to fale. Eccluf. x. 9. 

I3. 'To place in order ; to frame. 

After it was framed, and ready to be fet together, he was, 
with infinite labour and charge, carried by land with camels, 
through that hot and fandy country, from Caire to Suetia. 

Knolles's Hi/lory of the Turks• 

24. To Ration ; to place. 

Coenus has betray'd 

The bitter truths that our loofe court upbraid : 

Your friend was fet upon you for a fpy. 

And on his witnefs you are doom’d to die. 

25. To oppofe. 

Will you fet your wit to a fool’s ? 

26. To bring to a fine edge: as, to fet a razor. 

27. To Set about. To apply to. 

They fliould make them play-games, or endeavour it, and 

fet themfelves about it. Locke. 

28. To Set againji. To place in a (late of enmity or oppofition. 

"1 he terrors of God do fet themfelves in array againji me. 

'Job vi. 4. 

The king of Babylon fet himfelf againji Jerufalem. Ezek. 
The devil hath reafon to jet himfelf againji it; for nothing is 
more deftru£tive to him than a foul armed with prayer. Dujpa. 

There fliould be fuch a being as affifts us againfl our worft 
enemies, and comforts us under our fharpeft fuflferings, when 
all other things ft themfelves agaivjl us. Tilotfon. 

29. To Set againji. To oppofe ; to place In rhetorical oppo¬ 
fition. 

This perifhing of the world in a deluge is ft againji, or 
compared with, the perifhing of the world in the conflagra¬ 
tion. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

30. To Silt apart. To negledl for a feafon. 

They highly commended his forwardnefs, and all other 
matters for that time jet apart . Knodes. 

3 i .To Set afide. To omit for the prefent. 

Set your knighthood and your foldierfhip afide , and give me 
leave to tell you that you lie in your throat. Shakefp. H. IV. 

In 1585 followed the profperous expedition of Drake and 
Carlilc into the Weft Indies; in the which I Jet afide the 
taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo in Hifpaniola, as furprizes 
rather than encounters. Bacon . 

My higheft intereft is not to be deceived about thefe mat¬ 
ters; therefore, jetting.afide all other confiderations, I will en¬ 
deavour to know the truth, and yield to that. Tillotjcn . 

3 ?. To Set afide . To rejeel. 

I’ll look into the pretenllons of each, and fhew upon what 
ground ’tis that I embrace that of the deluge, and jet afide all 
the reft. JViodwauTs Nat. Hijiory . 

No longer now does my negle&ed mind 
Its wonted ftores and old ideas find : 

Fix’d judgment there no longer does abide. 

To tafte the true, or fet the falfe afide. P/ior. 

33. To Set afide. To abrogate ; to annul. 

Several innovations, made to the detriment of the Englifh 
merchant, are now intirely/tf afide. Addifon. 

"There may be 

Reafons of fo much pow’r and cogent force. 

As may ev’n fet afide this right of birth : 

If fons have rights, yet fathers have’em too. R-we. 

He fhows what absurdities follow upon fuch a fuppofition, 
and the greater thofe abfurdities are, the more ftrongly do they 
. evince the falfity of that fuppofition from whence they flow, 
and confequently the truth of the do&rine jet afide by that 
fuppofition. Atterbury . 

34. To Set by. To regard ; to efteem. 

David behaved himfelf more wifely than all, fo that his 
name was much fet by. 1 Sa. xviii. 30. 

To Set by. To reject or omit for the prefent. 

You fhall hardly edify me, that thofe nations might not, by 
the law of nature, have been fubdued by any nation that had 
only policy and moral virtue ; though the propagation of the 
faith, whereof we fhall fpeak in the proper place, wer e fet by, 
and not made part of the cafe. Bacon. 

f \ To Set down. To mention; to explain; to relate in 
writing. 

They have fet dovjh , that a rofe fet by garlick is Tweeter, 
becaufe the more fetid juice goeth into the garlick. Bacon. 

Some rules were to be fet down for the government of the 
army. Clarendon» 

I fhall fet down an account of a difeourfe I chanced to have 
with one of thefe rural flatefmen. Addifon. 

To Set down. To regifter or note in any book or paper; 
to put in writing. 

Let thofe that play your clowns fpeak no more than is fet 
down for them. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

Every man, careful of virtuous convcrfation, ftudious of 
fefipture, and given unto any abftinence in diet, was fet down 
in his calendar of fufpedled Prifcilianifts. Hooker - 


•lit 




»■* 

.1 / ' 


SET 


take 

One half of my commiflion, and fet down 
As beft thou art experienc’d, fince thou know’ft 
Thy country’s ftrength and weaknefs. Shak Coribianus. 
The reafons that led me into the meaning which prevailed 
on my mind, are Jet down. Ltcke. 

An eminent inftance of this, to ft.ew what ufe can do, I 
fhall fet down. Locke. 

I cannot forbear fetting down the beautiful defeription Clau- 
dian has made of a wild beaft, newly brought from the woods, 
and making its firft appearance in a full amphitheatre. Addifon. 

38. To Set down. To fix on a refolve. 

Finding him fo refolutely fet doivn , that he was neither by 
fair nor foul means, but only by force, to be removed out of 
his town, he inclofed the fame round. Knolles. 

39. To Set down. To fix; to eftablifli. 

This law we may name eternal, being that order which God 
before all others hath fet down with himfelf, for himfelf to do 
all things by. Hooker. 

40. To Set forth. To publifh; to promulgate; to make ap¬ 
pear. 

My willing love. 

The rather by thefe arguments of fear. 

Set forth in your purfuit. Shakef. Twelfth Night. 

The poems, which have been fo ill fet forth under his name, 
are as he firft writ them. • lTaller. 

41. To Set forth. Toraife; to fend out. 

Our merchants, to their great charges, fet forth fleets to 
defery the Teas. Abbot. 

The Venetian admiral had a fleet of fixty gallies, fetfoith 
by the Venetians. Knolles's Hijl. rf the Lurks. 

They agreed, all with one confent, at a prefixed day, to 
fend unto Vienna fuch warlike forces, as they had in any 
time before Jetforth , for the defence of the Chriftian religion. 

Knolles's Hi/to?y of the Links. 
When poor Rutilus fpends all his worth. 

In hopes of jetting one good dinner forth, 

’Tis downright madnefs. Dryden's Jwuenal. 

42. To Set forth. To difplay ; to explain. 

As for words to fet forth fuch lewdnefs, it is not hard for* 
them to give a goodly and painted fhew thereunto, borrowed 
even from the praifes proper to virtue. Spenfer. 

So little have thefe falfe colours difhonoured painting, that 
they have oidy ferved to Jet forth her praife, and 10 make her 
merit further known. Dryden's Dufrejny. 

43. To Set forth. To arrange ; to place in order. 

Up higher to the plain, where we’ll fet forth 
In beft appointment all our regiments. Shakefp. K. John. 

44. To Set forth. Tofhow; to exhibit. 

To render our errours more monftrous, and what unto a 
miracle fets forth the patience of God, he hath endeavoured to 
make the world believe he was God himfelf. Browne. 

Whereas it is commonlyJ* forth green or yellow, it is in¬ 
clining to white. Browns Vulg.Err. 

To jet forth great things by fmall. Milton. 

The two humours of a chearful truft in providence, and a 
fufpicious diffidence of it, are very well fet forth here for our 
inftrudtion. L Ejlranie. 

45. To Set frward. To advance; to promote. _ , 

They yield that reading may fet forward , but not begin tne 

work of falvation. Hooker. 

Amongft them there are not thofe helps which others have, 
to fet them forward in the way of life. Hooker. 

In the external form of religion, fuch things as are appa¬ 
rently or can be fufficiently proved efFe&ual, and generally ht 
to fet forward godlinefs, either as betokening the greatnefs 0 
God, or as befeeming the dignity of religion, or as concui- 
ing with celeftial impreffions in the minds of men, may he re 

verently thought of. . ^ 00 J r l 

They mar my path, they fet forward my calamity. J 0, * 

Dung or chalk, applied feafonably to the roots of trees, ot 
fet them forwards. Bacon s Bat. HJ or,. 

46. To Set in. To put in a way to begin. 

If you pleafe to afiift and ft me in, I will recollc ^-' 
felf. . . 

To Set off. To decorate; to recommend; to auorn, 
embellifh. It anfwers to the French relever. 

Like bright metal on a fullen ground. 

My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, 

Shall fhew more goodly, and attract more eves, ; ry ( 
Than that which hath no foil to fet it off. Sha • 

The prince put thee into my fervice for no ot er re< 

than to/me #. 

Negledl not the examples of thofe that have carrie 
felves ill in the fame place; not to fet off thy felf by taxm^ ^ 
memory, but to direct thyfelf what to avoid. 

May you be happy, and your forrows paft Waller* 
Set ojf thofe joys 1 wjfh may ever laft. ^ 

The figures of the groupes muft contraft eacn o ^ 
their feveral pofitions: thus in a play fame characters 
railed to oppofe others, and to Jet them r ff ' 

"]h« 
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samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English La 


The men, wl 


S E.T 

ne men, whole hearts are aimed at, are the occafiofl that 
0 ne part of the face lies under a kind of difguife, while the 
other is fo much/* 0^ and adorned by.the owner. Addijon. 

Their women are perfedl miftrefles in fhewing themfelves 
to the beft advantage : they are always gay and Jprightly, and 
,fa. ojf the worft faces with the beft airs. Addifim. 

* The General good fenfe and worthi nefs of his character, 
makes his friends obferve thefe little Angularities as foils, that 
rather jet off than blemifh his good qualities. Addifon. 

, The work will never take, if it is not fet off with proper 
feenes. , Addijon. 

Oaudian fets of his defeription of the Eridanus with all the 
poetical iflories. _ _ Addifon on Italy. 

g § To Set on or upon. To animate; to mitigate ; to incite. 

You had either never attempted this change, Jet on. with 
hope, or never difeovered it, ftopt with difpair. Sidney. 

Fie" upbraids Iago, that he made him 

Brave me upon the watch ; whereon it came 

That I was caft; and even now he fpake 

Iago fet him on. Shakefp. Othello. 

Thou, traitor, haft fet on thy wife to this. Shakcfpeare. 

Baruch Jetteth thee on againfl us, to deliver us unto the 
Chaldeans. . Jer. xliii. 3. 

He fliould be thought to be mad, or fet on and employed by 
his own or the malice of other men to abufe the duke. Claren. 

In oppofition fits 

Grim death, my fon and foe, who fets them on. Milton. 

The vengeance of God, and the indignation of men, will 
join forces againfl an infulting bafenefs, when backed with 
greatnefs and fet on by rnifinformation. South's Scrm. 

The fkill ufed in dreffing up power, will ferve only to 
give a greater edge to man’s natural ambition : what can this 
do but fet men on the more eagerly to fcramble ? Locke. 

A prince’s court introduces a kind of luxury, that fets every 
particular perfon upon making a higher figure than is confiftent 
with his revenue. Addifon. 

49. To Set on or upon. To attack ; to aftault. 

1 here you miffing me, I was taken up by pyrates, who 
putting me under board prifoner, prefently fet upon another 
fhip, and maintaining a long fight, in the end put them all to 
1 the fword. Sidney. 

Caffio hath here been fet on in the dark : 

He’s almoft flain, and Rodorigo dead. Shakef Othello. 

So other foes may fet upon our back. ShakeJp. H. VI. 

Alphoiifus, captain of another of the galleys, fuffering his 
men to ftraggle too far into the land, was fet upon by a Turk- 
ifh pyrate, and taken. Knolles. 

Of one hundred fhips there came fcarce thirty to work: how- 
beit with them, and fuch as came daily in, we Jet upon them, 
and gave them the chace. Bacon's JTar with Spain. 

If I had been fet upon by villains, I would have redeemed 
. evil by this which I now fuffer. . Taylor. 

When once I am fet upon, ’twill be too late to be whettincr 
when 1 fliould be fighting. L'EJhangt. 

When lome rival power invades a right, 

Flies/* on flics, and turtles turtles fight. * Garth's Dllpenf. 

50. To oet on. To employ as in a talk. 

Set on thy wife t’ obferve. . Shakefp. Othello. 

51- 0 ^ ei on or upon. I o fix the attention ; to determine to 

any thing with fettled and full refolution. 

It becomes a true lover to have your heart more fet upon her 
goou than your own, and to bear a tenderer refpedl to her 
honour than your fatisfaction. Sidney. 

Some I found wond’rous harfh. 

Contemptuous, proud, fet on revenge and fpite. Milion. 
52. T? Set out. To affign ; to allot. 

T he reft, unable to ferve any longer, or willing to fall to 
tlintt, ihould be placed in part of the lands by them won, at 
better rate than others, to whom the fame fhall be fet out. Snenf. 

he fquanng of a man’s thoughts to the lot that provi- 
cn.e h as / rf ou t f or him is a bleffing. VEftrange. 

53* Lo 8et out. To publifh. 6 

tint, 1 / 1 ! 1 U [\ n ° L th , er authorit y ,han that excellent proclama- 
the kmg in the firft year of his reign, and an- 
n.xed before the book of Common Prayer. ~ Bacon. 

-11 Ihould be fet out to the world by an angrv whig, the 

«nfequcnce muft be a confinement of'our fri?nd forborne 
months more to his garret. 

54 fpace^ E1 ° Ut ‘ ^ ° ky boundaries or diftindlions of 

thJeb.L 3 ? 1 ' ^ a n e ’ ta F n thuS for ^terminate portions of 

to be d ft? S®? of T antl deration, fet out, or fuppofed 

each a iwoMd 0m the reft ^ known boundaries, have 
each a twofold acceptation. \ , 

J5- 9 Set out. To adorn ; to embellifh. 

can become WOman> “ 3 ^ h *bit/*<« with jewels, nothing 
S6. nSEr cl,.' Toraife; to equip. Dry ‘‘‘ n - 

neceffitv TT' ^ Could f et nt > in ^e of frreat 

: galeaflE: 7 ° f War > a hundred S-Ilies, and® ten 

57- To Set out. To (how; difplay; to recomm^T 


SET 

BarbarofTa, in his difeourfes concerning the conqueft of 
Africk, Jet him out as a moft fit inflrument for fubduing the 
kingdom of Funis. # Knolles. 

i covibkfet out that beft fide of Luther, which our author, in 
the pidlure he has given us of him, has thrown into fhade, 
that he might place a fuppofed deformity more in view. At to b. 

58. To Set out. Tofhow; to prove. 

Thofe very reafons fet out how heinous his fin was. Attest. 

59. To Set up. ToerecSt; to eftablifli newly. 

There are many excellent inftitutions of charity lately ft 
up, and which deferve all manner of encouragement, particu¬ 
larly thofe which relate to the careful and pious education of 
poor children. . Atterbury s Sermons. 

Who could not win the miftrefs, woo’d the maid, 

Set up themfelves, and drove a fep rate trade. Pope. 

60. To Set up. To build ; to eredl. 

Their ancient habitations they negle£l, 

And/* up new: then, if the echo like not 
In fuch a room, they pluck down thofe. Ben. 1 chnfan s CatiL 
Jacob took the ftone, that he had for his pillow, and fet it 
up for a pillar. Gen. xxviii. 18. 

Saul fet him up a place, and is pafted on, and gone down 
to Gilgal. I Sa. xv. 12. 

Such delight hath God in men 
Obedient to his will, that he vouchfafcs 
Among them to jet up his tabernacle. Ahltori s Po.fadife Lofl. 
Images were not fet up or worfhipped among the heathens, 
becaufe they fuppofed the gods to be like them. StillingJLeet. 

Statues w'ere jet up to all thofe who had made themrelves, 
eminent for any noble a if ion. Dryden. 

I fhall fhew you how to Jet up a forge, and what tools you 
muft ufe. ’ Mcxoris Mech. Exer . 

Patrons, who fneak from living worth to dead, 

With-hold the penfion, and Jet up the head. Pope. 

6 t. To Set Up. To raife ; to exalt; to put in power. 

He was fkilful enough to have lived ftili, if knowledge 
could be fet up againfl mortality. Shakejpcare. 

I’ll tranflate the kingdom from the houfe of Saul, and /*up 
the throne of David over Ifrael. 2 Sa. iii. 10. 

Of thofe that lead thefe parties, if you could take oft’ the 
major number, the lefier would govern ; nay, if you could 
takeoff all, they would fet up one, and follow him. Sucklixg. 

Homer took all occalions of Jetting up his.own countrymen 
the Grecians, and of undervaluing the Trojan chiefs. Dryd. 

Whatever pradlical rule is generally broken, it cannot be 
fuppofed innate; it being impoffible that men fhould, without 
fhame or fear, ferenely break a rule which they could not but 
evidently know that God had Jet up. Locke. 

62. ToSsrup. To place in view. 

He hath taken me by my neck, fhaken me to pieces, and 
ft me up for his mark. job xvi. 12. 

Scarecrows are fet up to keep birds from corn and fruit. Bac . 

Thy father’s merit fets thee up to view. 

And fhows thee in the fairefl point of light. 

To make thy virtues or thy faults confpicuous. Addifon'. 

63. To Set up. To place in repofe ; to fix ; to reft. 

Whilft we fet up our hopes here, we do not fo ferioufly, as 

we ought, confider that God has provided another and better 
place for us. IVakc. 

64. To Set up. To raife by the voice. 

My right eye itches, fome good luck is near; 

Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear ; C 

I’ll fet up fuch a note as fhe fhall hear. Dryden. 3 

65. 7 o Set up. Fo advance ; to propofe to reception. 

The authors that fet up this opinion were not themfelves 
fatisfied with it. Burnet's Theory oj the Earth . 

66. To Set up. To raife to a fufficient fortune. 

In a foldier’s life there’s honour to be got, and one lucky hit 
fets up a man for ever. L'Ejlrange. 

To Set. v. n. 

1. To fall below the horizon, as the fun at evening. 

The fun was fet. Gen. xxviii. r r. 

Whereas th o.fetting of the pleiades and feven flars is de- 
figned the term of Autumn and the beginning of Winter, unto 
fome latitudes thefe ftars do never fet. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

That fun once fet, a thoufand meaner ftars 
Gave a dim light to violence and wars. IValLr. 

Now the latter watch of wafting night, 

AM fetting liars, to kindly reft invite. Dryden'sAZn, 

^ Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main. 

When pale Orion fets in wintry rain. 

Than ftand thefe troops. , Dryden’s JEn: 

My eyes no object met. 

But diftant fkies that in the ocean/*. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 

I he Julian eagles here their wings difpW, 

And there like Jetting ftars the Decii lay. ' ’ Garth's Ovid. 

2 . lobe fixed hard. 

mLr‘F r "’ S u nd / er , rin § of ' he f P' lrits to refift, 

maketh the teethto/r/ hard one againft another. Bead. 

3. 1 O be extinguifhed or darkened, as the fun at niobt. 

Ahijah could not fee; for.Tiis eyes wer eft, by r?afon of his 

f 23 R ‘ 
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icfpeare. 


SET 

4* To 'fit mufick to words. f 

That I might fing it, madam, to a tune, 

Give me a note : your ladyfhip can Jet, 

'—As little by (Itch toys as may 1 be poflible. 

5. To become not fluid. 

T hat fluid fubftance in a few minutes begins to fet, as the 
trade .men lpeatc ; that is, to exchange its fluidity for firm- 

, "r S \ • . ' Beyle. 

o. I o begin a journey. 

So let him land, 

And folemnly fee him fit on to London. Shakefp- H. V. 

On Wednefiay next, Harry, thou (hah fit forward-, 

On Thurfday we ourfelves will march. Skakepeare. 

I he king is fit from London, and the fcene 
__ Is now tranfported to Southampton. Shahefi Hen. V. 

7. To go, or pafs, or put one’s felf into any {late or’podure.- 

The faithlefs pirate foon will fit to fea, 

And bear the royal virgin far away. Dryden. 

When fits he forward ? 

— He is near at hand. Dryden*s Inti Emp. 

He with forty of his gallies, in mod warlike manner ap¬ 
pointed, fit forward with Solyman's ambafiador towards Con- 
ftantinople. _ Knolles's Bijjofy of ibe Turks . 

8* "I 0 catch birds with a dog that fits them, that is, lies down 
and points them out; and with a large net. 

When I go a hawking or fe’ti»g, I think myfelf beholden 
to him that allures me, that in fuch a field there is a covey of 
partridges. Beyle. 

9. 1 o plant, not fow. ~ 

In gard’ning ne’er this rule forget. 

To fow dry, and fit wet. Old Proverb. 

10. It is commonly ufed in converfation fory?/, which, though 
undoubtedly barbarous, is fometimes found in authors. 

If they fit down before’s, ’fore they remove, 

Bring up your army. ' Shahfpcare . 

I r. To apply one’s felf. 

If he fits induftrioufly and fincerely to perform (be com¬ 
mands of Chrift, he can have no ground of doubting but it 
(hall prove fuccefsful to him. Hammond. 

12. To Set about. To fall to; to begin. 

We find it mod hard to convince them, that it is neceffary 
now, at this very prefent, to fit about it: we are thought a 
little too hot and hady, when we prefs wicked men to leave 
their fins to-day, as long as they have fo much time before 
them to do it in. Calarny s Sermons. 

How prepoderous is it, never to fit about works of charity, 
whild we ourfelves can fee them performed ? Atterbury. 

13. 7 0 Set in. To fix in a particular date. 

When the weather was fit in to be very bad, I have taken 
a whole day’s journey to fee a gallery furnifhed by great maf- 
ters. Addtjon s Spectator. 

As November fit in with keen frods, fo they continued 
through the whole of that month, without any other altera¬ 
tion than freezing with more or lefs feverity, as the winds 
changed. Ellis's Voyage. 

A dorm accordingly happened the following day ; for a 
fouthern monfoon began to jet in. Gulliver s Travels. 

14. 7 0 Set on or upon. To begin a march, journey, or enter- 
prize. 

Be’t your charge 

1 o fee perform’d the tenor of our word : 

Sit on Shakefieare s Henry IV. 

He that would ferioufly fit upon the fearch of truth, ought 
to prepare his mind with a love of it. Locke. 

The underdanding would prefently obtain the knowledge 
it is about, and then fit upon fome new inquiry. Locke. 

15. To Set on. To make an attack. 

Hence every leader to his charge; 

For on their anfwer we will fit on them. Shak. Hen. IV. 

16. To Set out. To have beginning. 

If any invifible cafualty there be, it is quedionable whether 
its activity only fit out at our nativity, and began not rather in 
the womb. Browns Vtilt*. Eirours. 

t> 

The dazzling ludre to abate. 

He fit not out in all his pomp and ftate^ 

Clad in the mildeft lightning. Adelfon. 

\j. To Set out. To begin a journey. 

At their fitting out they mud have their commiffion from 
the king. Bacon. 

I fhall put you in mind where you promifed to fit out , or 
begin your fird ftage. Hammond. 

Me thou think’d not flow. 

Who fince the morn ing-hour fit out from heav’n, 

Where God refides, and ere mid-day arriv’d 
In Eden. 

My foul then mov’d the quicker pace ; 

Your’s fird fit out , mine reach’d her in the race. Dryden. 
Thefe do&rines, laid down for foundations of any fcience, 
were called principles, as the beginnings from which we mud 
fit out , and look no farther backwards. Locke. 


SET 


Milton's Parad. Loft. 


He (bat fits out' upon Weak legs will not only go’farther h 
grow (Longer too, thaii one who with firm Km: s onlff^ 


t^Thefef?a(bn§T 

. t- Q ° k n ° more on man in the of his exidenco* 

in his Jetting out for eternity. Addita' 

if we flacken oil harms, and drop our oars, we dudl be? lvu|-’ 
ried back to the place from whence we fird el out A ’ Ad);r r ' 

18 .To Set cut, ' I o begin the world. ' ^ 

Eudoxus, at his fird Jetting out, threw himfelf into court. 

r . , r , . AjJ/iifins Spftf s ^ 

Eugenio Jet out from the fame univerfity, and about the 

• fame time with Corufodes. ' , 0- 

J9. c J oSet to. 1 o apply himfelf to. - ■ 

l may appeal to fome, who have made this their hufineft 
■whether it go not again# the hair with them t-o fit to anythin* 

Cli £ ^ ^ Government of the Tcn*u. 

20. To Set up. 7 o begin a trade openly. 5 

We have dock enough to ‘fit up with, capable of infinite 
advancement, and yet no lefs capable of total decay., 

A c . . Decay of Pm, 

A man of a clear reputa ion, though’his bark be.fpl>t,.yct 
he faves his cargo ; has fomething left towards fating up again 
and fo is in capacity of receiving benefit not only from his 
own indudry, but the friend/hip of others. Gov. cfthcTofiuc. 

T hole who have once made their, court to thofe miflreffes 
without portions, the mufes, are never like to fit up for for¬ 
tunes. ' p. 

T his habit of writing and tlifcourfmg was acquired during 
mv apprenticediip in London, and a long refidence there after 
I had fit up for myfelf. Swiff- 

21. To Set up.. To begin a project of advantage. 

Eumenes, one of Alexander’s captains, fitting up for him¬ 
felf after the death of his mader, perfuaded his°pnncipal offi¬ 
cers to lend him great fums j alter which they were forcedto 
follow him for their own fecurity. ^ Avbutbn.t. 

A fevere treatment might tempt them to fit up for a repub- 

^' c ^* Addijon on Italy. 

22. To.S et up. To profefs publickly. 

^ Scow’ring the watch grows out of fafhion wit; 

Now we fit up for tilting in the pit. 

Can Polyphemus, or Antipbates, 

Who gorge themfelves with mail} 

Set up to teach humanity, and give, 

By their example, rules for us to live? 

It is found by experience, that thofe men who fit up for 
morality, without regard to religion, are generally but vir¬ 
tuous in part. Swift. 

Set. part. adj. [from the verb.] Regular; not lax; made in 
confequence of fome formal rule. 

Rude am I jn my fpeech. 

And little bleL’d with the jet phrafe of peace. Shak. Othello. 

Th’ indictment of the good lord Hadings, 

In a fit hand fairly is ingroff’d, Shake]'. Richard III. 

He would not perform that fervice by the hazard of one Jet 
battle, but by dallying oft the time. Knolles. 

Set fpceches, and a formal tale. 

With none but ftatefmen and grave fools prevail. Dryden. 

In ten fit battles have we driv’11 back 
Thefe heathen Saxons, and regain’d our earth. Dryden. 
What we hear in converfation has this general advantage 
over fit difeourfes, that in the latter we are apt to attend more 
to the beauty and elegance of the compofure than to the mat¬ 
ter delivered. Rogers. 

Set. n.fi [ from the verb. ] 

1. A number of things fuited to each other ; a number of things 
of which one cannot conveniently be feparated from the reft. 

Senfations and paflions feem to depend upon a particular fet 
of motions. Collier. 

All corpufcles of the fame fet or kind agree in every 

thing. Woodward. 

’Tis not a ft of features or complexion, 

The tincture of a (kin, that I admire. Addifon. 

1 (hall here lay together a new /ct of remarks, and oblerve 
the artifices of our enemies to raife fuch prejudices. Addifon. 

Homer introduced that monfircus character to Know the 
marvellous, and paint it in a new fit of colours. Bropme. 

He mud change his comrades ; 

In half the time he talks them round, 

There mud another fit be found. Swift- 

They refer to thofe criticks who are partial to fome parti¬ 
cular Jet of writers to the prejudice of others. Pott. 

Perhaps there is no man, nor fit of men, upon earth, 
whole fentiments I intirely follow. Wads. 

2. Any thing not Town, but put in a date of fome growth into 
the ground. 

’Tis raifed by fits or berries, like white thprn, and lies the 
fame time in the ground. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

3. The apparent fall of the fun, or other bodies of heaven, 
below the horizon. 

The 


Dryd. Juvenal. 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 


S E T 

The weary fun hath made a golden fity 
And, by the bright track of his firy car, 

Gives ficrnal of a goodly day to-morrow. 

When the battle’s lod and won. 

__That will be ere fit of fun. y - _ - 

Before fet of fun that day, I hope to reach my Winter- 

Atterbury to Pipe 


Shad. R. IL, 

Shukefi Macbeth. 


Dryd , 


’en. 


quarters 

/ A wager at dice. 

That was but civil war, an equal fet , 

' Where piles with piles, and eagles eagles fight. 
r A game. 

" Have I not here the bed cards for the game, 

To win this eafy match plaid for a crown ? 

And (ball I now give o’er the yielded fit f Shakefpcare. 

When we have match’d our rackets to thefe halls. 

We will, in France, play a fit 

Shall drike his father’s crown into the hazard. Shak. H. V. 
Seta'ceoUS. adj [ Jeta , Latin. ] Bridly; fet with drong 
‘ hairs; confiding of drong hairs. 

The parent infeft, with itsdifF fetaceous tail, terebrates the 
rib of the leaf when tender, and makes way for its egg into 
the very pith. Derham. 

Se'ton. n.f [fiton, French, from feta, Latin.] 

A feton is made when the fkin is taken up with a needle, 
and the wound kept open by a twid of filk or hair, that hu¬ 
mours may vent themfelves. Farriers call this operation in 
cattle rowelling. ghtiny. 

I made a feton to give a vent to the humour. Wijeman. 
If the finus be of great length depending, make a perfora¬ 
tion in the lower part by a fiton-needle with a .twilled dlk. 

Wijeman s Surgery. 

Sette'e. n.f A large long feat with aback to it. 

Se'tter. n.f. [from jet.'] 

1. One who fets. 

When he was gone I cad this book away : I could not look 
upon it but with weeping eyes, in remembering him who was 
the ov\y ftter on to do it. Afeham. 

Shamelefs Warwick, peace ! 

Proud fetter up and puller down of kings! Shakef. H. VI. 
He feemeth to be a fitte'- forth of drange gods. dflsxv ii. 
A dog who heats the field, and points the bird for the fportf- 


2 . 


men. 


3. A man who performs the office of a fettiiig dog, or finds out 
perfons to be plundered. 

Another fet of men are the devil’s fitters , who continually 
boat tneir brains how to draw in fome innocent unguarded 
heir into their helLfh net, learning Ins humour, prying into 
his circumftances, and obferving his weak fide. South. 

Setttrwort. n.f. An herb; a fpecies of hellebore. 

SeTting Dog. n.f [canefintaccbibne, Ital. fining and dog.] 
A dog taught to find game, and point it out to the fportfman. 

Will, obliges young heirs with a felting dog he has made 
himfelf. " /dr' 

SETTLE. n.f. [ r etol, Sax.] A feat; a ’ocncli; fomSTg 
to fit on. a 

From the bottom to the lower fettle fhall be two cubits. 

, . E'zek. xliii. 14. 

i tie man. their hearty welcome fird expred, 

A cortirftpn Jettle drew for either gued, 

Inviting each his weary limbs to & reft. Dryden, 

hn'TTLE. v. a. [from the noun.] 


ToSe' 


* T* 


'’diftufbance 1 ^ Certa ‘ n a ti,ne of Aquation or 

I will fifth you after your old eftates, and will do better 
unto you than at your beginnings. Ezek. xxxvi. i.. 

J n hope to find 

Better abode, and my affiicfed powers 
T o fettle here. 

2 * I o fix in any way of life. 

I he father thought the time drew on 
A J eit!tn g in the world his only f on . 

3- r 0 fix m any place. 

Settl'd in his face I fee 
, Sad refolution. 

4 - I 0 eftablifh p to confirm. 

Juftice fubmitted to what A bra pleas’d: 

Her will alone could fettle or revoke, 


Milton . 


Drydi 


Milton. 


And law was fix’d by what die lated fp 


* t • PnV - 

moft L„ W i U ^ J ud S ed troublefomc, and therefore 

f thl " k be excij fed from fittlCZ 

complex ideas of mixed modes fo precifely in tbdr minds 

fuc^ d aflte S i V a e s trPZ ‘° confrrmifg 

told after diffeiS:" :' d ^uch as ar? 

b ' J 0 Ax i to make certain or unchangeable 

And ’ T;'? d g r° aS rcft ° r ’ d to rit “ divine > 

And jettld fure fucceffion in his line. ^ 

- you will not take fome care to fettle our language", and 


I. 


2 . 


SE T 

put it into a date of continuance, your memory (hall not he 
preferved above an hundred years, further than by imperddl 
tradition. Swift. 

7. To fix; not to differ to continue doubtful in opinion, or de- 
fultary and wavering in conduct. 

This, by a fettled habit in things, whereof we have fre¬ 
quent experience, is performed fo.quick j that we take that for 
the perception of our fenfation which is an idea formed by 
our judgment. Locke. 

A pamphlet that talks of davery, France, and the- pre¬ 
tender; they defire no more: it wjjh fieitje the wavering, a-nd 
confirm the doubtful. - - Swift. 

8. To make clofe or compacl. 

Cover ant-hills up, that the rain may fettle the turf before 

the Spring. Asortimers Husbandry. 

9. To fix unalienably by legal fan&ions.. 

I have given him the parfonage of the parifh, and, fcecaufe 

I know his value, have jettle cl upon him, a good annuity for 
life* : Addifon s'Spe'tutor. 

10. To fix inseparably. ., 

Exalt your paffion by di reeling and fettling it upon-an ohjedl, 
the due contemplation of whofe Jovelinefs may cure perfe^fly 
all hurts received from mortal beauty, . B'-y’e. 

11. To afreet io as that the dregs or impurities fwk to the 
bottom. 

So do the winds and thunders cleanfe the air; 

So working leas fettle and purge the wine. Davies. 

12. To compoie; to put into a date of ealmnefs. 

When thou art fettling thyfelf to thy devotions, imagine 

thou beared thy Saviour calling to thee, as he did to Martha, 
Why art thou fo careful? Dup+a. 

To Se'ttle. v. n. , - 1 

To fubdde; to bnk to the bottom and repofe there. 

This is mere moral babble, and direct 
Againd the canon laws of our foundation: 

I mud not differ this; yet ’tis the lees 
An&fettlings of a melancholy blood.. . Milton. 

To lofe motion or fermentation; to depodtc faeces at the 
bottom. ' 

Your fury then boil’d upward to a foam ; 

But fince this meffage came, you fink and fettle , 

As if cold water had been pour’d upon you. Dryden. 

. A government, upon fuch occadons, is always thick before 

l H eiU t , Addijon's Freeholder. 

3. Io hx ones felf; to effahlidi a refidence. 

I he Spinetae, defeended from the Pelefgi, fettled at the 
mouth of the river Po. ^ Arbuthnot. 

4* I o chufe a method ot life ; to eftablifh a domcdick date. 

As people marry now, and fettle , 

Fierce love abates his ufual mettle ; 

Worldly defires, and houdiold cares, 

Didurb the godhead’s foft affairs. Prior 

5. ro become fixed fo as not to change. 

The wind came about and fettled m the Wed, fo as we 
could make no way. - 

1 o quit an irregular and defultory for a methodical life. 

I o take any lading date. 

That country became a gained ground by the mud brought 
down by the Nilus, which fettled by degrees into a firm 

‘ ,. Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

According to laws edahlidied by the divine wifdom, it was 
wrought by degrees from one form into another, ’till it fettled 
ai length into an habitable earth. Hurnet. 

Chyle, before it circulates with the blood, is whitETiby 

colouTtl < irdAlr U ° n ‘1 runs r throu S h the intermediate 

8 To reft J 1 “ m 2n ‘ ntei,re red - Mutimet. 

o. I o relt; to repofe. 

them HT dm6 ha l h -f" 0ut the * r natura! vanity, and tau „ }lt 

themdtfcretion, their fondnefs>///« on its proper obiefl. SuS. 

A Yn rI ? d ln the b ' ain the brazen weapon lies,' 

_And fliades eternal fettle o’er his eyes. p ot . 

9. 1 o grow calm. pe ' 

’Till the fury of his highnefs fettle , 

Lome not before him. 

ma ke a jointure for a wife. 

Hefighs with mod fuccefs that fettles well. Garth 

1 1 * To crack as work finks. 

t/;,?m part being a,,d the otber dr E> occafions its fel- 

MCTnlLZS, thananother ’ 

Settlement, n.f [from fettle.] Ovaries. 

1. I he aa of fettling; the date of being fettled 

2. 1 be ad of giving podeffion by legal fanaion. 

\v\xl my fieiGS5 ni y woods, my paftures take 
* as good as law can make. . Dryden. 

3* A 


6 . 

7 - 


Shakejpear.e s Winters Tale. 
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S E V 


3 


Swift. 


A jointure granted to' a wife, 

Strephon figh’d fo loud and ftrong, 

He blew a fettlement along ; 

And bravely drove his rivals down 
With coach and fix, and houfe in town. 

4. Subfidence; dregs. 

Fullers earth left a thick fettlement. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

5. Act of quitting a roving for a domeftick and methodical 
life. 

Every man living has a defign in his head upon wealth, 
power, or fettlement in the world. L’ Ef range. 

6. A colony ; a place where a colony is eftablifhed. 

Se'twal. n.f. An herb. Dtft. 

SE'VEN. adj. [peopon, Saxon.] 

r. Four and three ; 'one more than fix. It is commonly ufed in 
poetry as one fyllabie. 

Let ev’ry man be mafter of his time 
’Till fieven at night. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Of every clean beaft thou {halt take to thee by fevens. Gen. 
Pharmis, king of the Medes, it is faid, he overthrew and 
cruelly murdered, with his /even children. Raleigh. 

Sev'n bullocks, yet unyok’d, for Phcebus chufe; 

And for Diana fev’n unfpotted ewes. Dryderis /Kn. 

Se'venfold. adj. [[even and fold.] Repeated feven times ; 
having feven doubles. 

Upon this dreadful beaft with feverfold head, 

He fet the falfe Dueffa for more awe and dread. Fa. Efueen. 

The fvenfold fhield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery from my heart. Skakef Ant. and Cleopat. 

Not for that filly old morality. 

That as thefe links were knit, our loves fhould be, 

Mourn I, that I thy fevenfold chain have loft. 

Nor for the luck’s fake, but the bitter coft. 

What if the breath that kindled thofe grim fires 
Awak’d, fhould blow them into fevenfold rage. 

Fair queen, 

Who fway’ft the feeptre of the Pharian ifle, 

And fev'nfold falls of difemboguing Nile. 

Se'venfoi.d. adv. Seven times. 

Whofoever flayeth Cain, vengeance fhall be taken on him 
fevenfold. Geri. iv. 15. 

Wrath meet thy flight fevenfold. Milton. 

Se'vennight. n.f [feven and night.] 

1. A week ; the time from one day of the week to the next day 
of the fame denomination preceding or following; a week, 
numbered according to the practice of the old northern na¬ 
tions, as in fortnight. 

Rome was either more grateful to the beholders, or more 
noble in itfelf, than jufts with the fword and lance, main¬ 
tained for a Jevennight together. Sidney . 

Iago’s footing here anticipates our thoughts 
A fe'nnight 's fpeed. Shak. Othello. 

Shining woods ; laid in a dry room, within a Jevennight loft 
their fhining. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

2 . We ufe ftill the word fevennight or fe'nnight in computing 
time : as, it happened on Monday was fevennight , that is, on 
the Mwday before lafi Monday ; it will be done on Monday 
fevennight , that is, on the Monday after next Monday. 

This c< mes from one of thofe untueker’d ladies whom you 
were fo fharp upon on Monday was fe'ennight. Addif. 

Se'venscore. adj. [Seven and fore. ] Seven times twenty; an 
hundred and forty. 

The old countefs of Defmond, who lived till file was feven- 
fcore years old, did dentire twice or thrice; calling her old 
teeth, and others coming in their place. Bacon. 


Donne. 


Seventeen, adj. [peoponryne, Saxon.] Seven and ten; fe¬ 
ven added to ten. 

Seventeenth, adj. [peoponteofa, Saxon.] The feventh af¬ 
ter the tenth ; the ordinal of feventeen. 

In the fix hundredth year of Noah’s life, the fecond month, 
the feventeenth day, were all the fountains of the great deep 
broken up. Gen. vii. n. 

The concfueft of Ireland was perfedfed by the king in the 
feventeenth year of his reign. Judge Hale. 

Se'venth. adj. [peopoj>a, Saxon.] The ordinal of feven; 
the firft after the fixth. 

The child born in the feventh month doth commonly 


well. 


Bacon. 


Dryd. 4, 


2 . 


So Pharaoh, or fome greater king than he, 

Provided for the feventh neceffity : 

Taught from above his magazines to frame; 

That famine was prevented e’er it came. 

Containing one part in Jeven. 

Thy air is like the firft : 

A third is like the former. Filthy hags ! 

Why do you fbew me this? A fourth? Start, eye ! 

What! will the line ftretch to the crack of doom ? 
Another yet? A feventh ! I’ll fee no more. Shakefp. 

Seventhly, adv. [From feventh.'] In the feventh place ; an 
ordinal adverb. 

Seventhly , living bodies have fenfe, which plants have 
not. Bacon. 
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Seventieth, adj. [From ] The tenth feven timet 
peated the ordinal of feventy. 

Se vent/, adj. [Hanbyeopoiretj, Saxon.] Seven times ten 

Worthy Marcius, 

Had we no quarrel elfe to Rome, hut that 
Thou art thence banifh’d, we would mafter all, 

From twelve t o feventy. Shabfy. CbrioLms 

We call not that death immature, if a man lives till f e \ 

venty. Talor 

The weight of feventy winters preft him down, 

He berit beneath the burthen of a crown. Dryd 

In the Hebrew, there is a particle confifting but of one 
fingle lei ter, of which there are reckoned up feventy feveral 


•*- ocke. 


G, 


ranv. 


Milton . 4 


bonifications. 

I o Se'ver. v. a. [ fevrer , French ; feparo , Latin ] 

1. To part by vi lence from the reft. 

forgetful queen, who fevered that bright head. 

Which charm'd two mighty monarchs to her bed. 

2. To divide; to part; to force afunder. 

They are not fo far disjoined and fevered , but that they 
come at length to meet. *' Hooker. 

Fortune, divorce 

Pomp from the bearer, ’tis a fuff’rance panging. 

As foul and body’s fed ring. Shalfpi Hen. VIII. 

Our force by land 

Hath nobly held ; our fever'd navy too ' 

Have knit again, and float. ‘ Shakefp. Ant. andChp. 

What thou art is mine: 

Our flatc cannct be fever'd , we are one, 

One flefh ; to lofe thee were to lofe myfelf. Milton. 

3. Tofeparate; to put in different orders or places. 

Tne angels fhall fever the wicked from among thejuft Mat. 

He, with his guide, the farther fields attain’d ; 

Where fever'd from the reff the warrior fouls remain’d. Dryd. 
T o feparate by chimical operation. 

This axiom is cf large extent, and would be fvered and 


Dryden. 5 


Bac 


con . 


Shakefp. 


refined by trial, 
l o disjoin, to difunite. 

Look, love, what envious ftreaks 
Do lace the Jevering clouds in yonder eaft. 

How ftift is my vile fenfe. 

That I ftand up and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge forrows ! better I were diftratft. 

So fhould my thoughts be fever'd from my griefs; 

And woes by wrong imaginations, lofe 
T he knowledge of themfelves. Shakyf>. 

The medical virtues lodge in fome one or other of its prin¬ 
ciples, and may therefore ufefully be fought for in that prin- 
cipl oj'ever'd from the others. Boyle. 

6. To keep diftindt; to keep apart. 

Three glorious funs, each one a perfect fun ; 

Not feparated with the racking clouds, 

But fever d in a pale clear-fhining fky. Shakefp, 

I will fever Gofhen, that no fwarms of flies fhall be 
there. Exod. viii. 22.' 

To Se'ver. v.n. To make a feparation; to make a partition. 
The Lord fhall fever between the cattle of Jfrael and of 
Egypt. Exod. ix. 4. 

There remains fo much religion, as to know how to fever 
between the ufe and abufe of things. IB Charles. 

Better from me thou fever not. Milton. 

SeVeral adj. [hom fever.] 


, Different; diftindf ; unlike one another. 

Divers forts of beafts came from feveral parts to drink; and 
fo being refrefhed, fall to couple, and many times with fe¬ 
veral kinds. Bacon's Nat. Hjf 

The conqweft of Ireland was made piece and piece, by fe¬ 
veral attempts, in feveral ages. Davies’s Hijl. of Ireland. 


• •/ w 

Four feveral armies to the field are led. 

Which high in equal hopes four princes head. Dryd. 
Divers; many. It is ufed in any number not large, and more 
than two. 

This country is large, having in it many people, and jeve* 
ral kingdoms. Abbot's Dfcript. of tne ft or 1. 

This elfe to feveral fpheres thou muft aferibe. Mi-ton. 
We might have repaired the lofles of one campaign by tie 
advantages of another, and after Jiveral victories gained over 
us, might have ftill kept the enemy from our gates. 
Particular; fingle. 

Each feveral fhip a victory did gain, . 

As Rupert, or as Albemarle were there. Dr) 

Diftindl; appropriate. r 

The parts and paffages of ftate are fo many, as to expre s 
them fully, would require a feveral treatffe. Davies s Benin 

Like things to like, the reft to feveral place 
Diiparted. ' 

Each might his fev'ral province well command, 
ould all but ftoop to vvhac they underftand. P ’ 


Would all but ftoop to vvhac they 
Se'veral. n.f [from the adj.] , . 1 

1. A ftate of feparati :n ; or partition. This fubftantive has a p 


More 
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Tuffcr. Hufancl\ 


Shakefp. 

Shakefp. 
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More profit is quieter found 
Where paftures in feveral be. 

Of one filly aker of ground 
Than champion maketh of three. 

, Each particular fingly taken. 

This by fome feverals 
Of head piece extraordinary, lower mcfles 
Perchance are to this bufmefs purblind. 

There was not time enough to hear 
The feverals. Shakefp. 

That will appear to be a methodical fucceflive obfervation 
of thefe feverals f as degrees and fteps preparative the one 
to the offer. Hammond’s Fundamentals . 

Several of them neither rofe from any confpicuous family, 
nor left anv behind them. Addifon s Freeholer , 

An inclofed or feparate place. 

They had their fever al for heathen nations, their feveral 
for the people of their own nation, their feveral for men, their 
feveral for women, their feveral for their priefts, and for the 
high prieft alone their feveral. Hookey. 

4. Inclofed ground 

There was a nobleman that was lean of vifage, but imme¬ 
diately after his marriage he grew pretty plump and fat One 
faid to him, your lor fliip doth contrary to other married men; 
for they at firft wax lean, and you wax fat. Sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh flood, by and faid, there is no beaft, that if you take him 
from the common, and put him into the feveral , but will wax 
fat. Bacon. 

Se'ver ally. adv. [from feveral .] Diftindlly ; particularly; 

feparately ; apart from others. 

Confider angels each of them fever ally in himfelf, and their 
law is, all ye his angels praife him. Hooker. 

Nature and feripture, both jointly and not fever ally , either 
of them, be fo compleat, that unto everlafting felicity we 
need not the knowledge of any thing more than thefe two may 
feafily furnifh our minds with. Hooker. 

Th’ apoftles could not be confin’d 
To thefe or thofe, but fever ally defign’d 
Their large com million round the world to blow. Dryfr. 
We ought not fo much to love likenefs as beauty, and 
to chufe from the faireft bodies feverally the faireft parts Dryd. 

Others were fo very fmall and clofe together, that I could 
not keep my eye fteddy on them feverally fo as to number 
them, Newt. Opt. 

Se v Eft alt y. n.f. [fromyk#ra/.]Stateoffeparationfrornthereft. 
The jointure or advancement of the lady was the third part 
o! the principality of Whiles, the dukedom of Cornwal, and 
earld im ot Chefter, to be fet forth in feveralty. Bacon. 

Having conudered the apertions in feveralty > according to 
• tneir particular requilites, I am now come to the calling and 
contexture of the whole work, JVotton. 

Se've-iance. n ,f [from fever.] Separation; partition 

Thofe rivers enclofe a neck of land, in regard of his fruit- 
fulnefs, not unworthy of a jeveronce. Carew's Survey of Cornw. 
Seve're. n.f. [ fevere.y French; feverus, Latin.] 

I. sharp; apt to punifh; cenforious; apt tc blame; hard ; rigorous. 
Let your zeal, if it muft be expreffed in anger, be always 
more fever e againft thy felf than againft others." Taylor. 
Soon rfiov’d with touch of blame, thus Eve : 

What words have pafs’d tlv/ lips, Adam fevere ? Milton. 
What made the church of Alexandria be fo fevere with 
Origen for, but holding the incence in his hands, which thofe 
about him caft from thence upon the altar? yet for this he 

; p as ff 11 ou n t of the church. Stilling fleet. 

2- Oigid; auftere; morofe; harfh; not indulgent. 

Am I upbraided ? not enough fevere 
It feems, in thy reflraint. 

r In his looks ferene. 

When angry moft he feem’d and moft fevere , 

What elfe but favour fhone? 


Milton. 


Nor blame fevere his choice. 
Warding the Grecian woes. Pope's 

Oruelinexorable. 


Milton. 


Odyjfcy. 

Wifd. 


his fevere wrath fhall he fliarpen fora fword. 

4- regulated by rigid rules; ftrict. 

Li utn, vvifiJom, fandlitude, fevere and pure, 

r but in true freedom plac’d. Milton 

Acmpt io m all levity of appearance; grave; fober; feclate. 
Your looks,muft alter, as your fubjed does, 

6 NwT 1 kin ° t0 iierce ’ from wanton to fevere. W a l] €r 

' ' aXi nota ‘7 } ciofe 5 frrieftly methodical; rigidly exaft! 
His grave rebuke. 

fef i n Z° Ut H ul beaut >'>. added grace. . Milt 


If bca W I leave it 4’ther to «ica te wit ffM 
n venture unnn to nl™ o .. /• , . poets. 


f niCCa fub - iea ^ m jfivtr er fflyle. El 

b. -^lofe ; boncife; not luxuriant. 

-exn -rF I 1 ' 1 ’ a mo &J^re and compendious lanniacr e often 
& ** 1,1 01,6 WOld > which modern tonguefctnotln 
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m REI l i C W r< ? ng as ¥ as KW/wri, 

- P/- c ,, ' d L irom Jeoere.j 

‘ 1 aifl tolly ; afflVtively/ J 


Dryd 

Miltoh 


\en. 


We have wafted our {Length to attain ends different froifl 
tliofe for which we undertook the war, and often to effect 
others which after a peace, we may feverely repent. Swift, 

2. Fcrocioufly; horridly. 

More formidable Hydra Hands within; 

Whofejaws with iron teeth feve>e'y grin, Dryd 

Severity, n.f [ feveritas , Latin.] 

1. Cruel treatment; fharpnefs of piinifhmenL 

I laugh to fee your ladyfhip fo fond, 

To think that you have ought but Talbot’s fhadow 
Whereon to pradlife your feverity. Shahs ft. 

He fhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands; he hath refilled lav/. 

And therefore law fhall fcorn him further trial 
Than the feverity of publick power, .1 
Which he fo fets at nought. Shakefp. Conolanut . 

Never were fo great rebellions expiated with fo little bloody 
as for the feverity ufed upon thofe taken in Kent, it was but 
upon a feum of people. ■ Bacon , 

I here is a difference between an ecclefiaftical cenfure and 
feverity: for under a cenfure we only include excommunica¬ 
tion, fufpenfion, and an interdid! ; but under an ecclefiaftical 
feverity , every other punifhment of the church is intended ; but 
according to fome, a cenfure and a feverity is the fame. AjliJfe ; 

2. Hardnefs; power of diftreffing. 

Though nature hath given infeeds fagacity to avoid the win¬ 
ter cold, yet its feverity finds them out. Hale's Orig. of Blank. 

3. Stridlnefs; rigid accuracy. 

Confining myfelf to the feverity of truth, becoming, I muft 
pafs over many inffances of your military fkill. " Dryd. 

4. Rigour; aufterity; harfhiiefs; want of mildnefs; want of 
indulgence. 

S invocation, n.f [ fevcco , Latin.] The a& of calling afide. 

I o Sew. for fue. Spenfer. To follow. 

To SEW. v. n. \_ fio , Latin.] To any thing by the ufe of the 
needle. 

h time to rent and a time to few. Feel. iii. 7; 

To Sew. v. a. To join by threads drawn with a needle. 

No man feweth a piece of new doth on an old gar¬ 
ment. _ . Mark. ii. 21. 

Fo 6ew up. To inclofe in any thing fewed. 

If ever 1 laid loofe bodied gown, few me up in the fkirts 

. Shakefpeare's Faming of the Shrew. 

M y tr anfgreflion is fealed up in a bag, and thou feivefl up 
mine iniquity. V Job. xiv. ij> 

I o oew. v. a. I o dram a pond for the fifh. Ainfworth. 

Sewer, v. n. [efeuyer trenchant, French; or ajjeeur> old French ; 

from affeoir, to fet down; for thofe officers fet the difhes oil 
the table. Newton's Milton.] 

\. An officer who ferves up a feaft. 

Marfhall’d feaft, 

Serv’d up in hall with fewers and fenefhals: 

The fkill oft artifice or office mean. Milt 

The cook and fewer , each his talent tries. 

In various figures feenes of difhes rife: 

2. [rrom ijfue , ffuer.] Cowel. A paffage for water to run 
through, now corrupted to Jhorc. 

I lie fenmen hold that the fewers muft be kept fo, as the 
water may not flay too long in the fpring till the weeds and 
ledge be grown up. Bacon 

Men fuffer their private in judgment to be drawn intoTe 
common fewer, or ftream of the prefent vogue. K. Charles. 
t As one who long in populous city pent, 

Wheie houfes thick, and fewers annoy the air, 
r 01-th iffuing on a fummer’s morn, to breathe 
Among the pleafant villages and farms 

Adjoin d, from each thing met conceives delio-ht 
He that ufes a needle. a 

[f e * e i French; fexus, Latin.] 

I ’ The l r 1 °^ rt y b y which any animal is male or female. 

A.hefe two great fexes animate the w^orld. 

.Linder his forming hands a creature grew. 

Manlike, but different fex. 

2. Womankind; by way of emphafis. 

Unhappy fex / whofe beauty is yotir fnare; 

Expos d to trials; made too frail to bear. DnA 

bhame is hard to be overcome ; but if the fex once Pet the 
better of it, it gives them afterwards no more trouble. ^Garth 

Agc G d r fixty yErf ^e„ch ; fexagemnus, Latin.j 

Sexage SIMA. n. f [Latin.] The fecond Sunday before Lent 
^ ' numbred'by L fixtie^' Sixtieth i 

Sexa^ngular 1 “f [rrom/l and < T hr ' Latin 'J Havi "S 

Snow fixmgular, at leafl of Harry and many pointed fimirc 
The grubs from their abo-Je ° 

Crawl out unfimfn’d like the maggot’s brood n„„./ 

s zyz:r- '*■ '»«. tat, 

xsmg £$?’$£* u “ 1 ““ ,g •• >■“" * 

^ Sf/xTain; 
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Milt. 


Miitoni 

Milton. 
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Se'x tain. n.J. {from feXtans, fix ^ Latin.] A flanza of fix lines. 

Se'xtant. n.f. {f'extant , French. ] The fixth part of a circle. 

Se'xtary. n. f. A pint and a half. 

^ n ' ■/* Fame as Tacrifty 5 a veftry. Di£l. 

Se'xtile. adj. [ fextilis , Latin.] Is fuch a pofition or afpe£l 
of two planets, when at 60 degrees diftant, or at the diftance 
of two figns from one another, and is marked thus *. Har. 
Planetary motions and afpe&s. 

In Jextile , fquare, and trine, Milton. 

The moon receives the dufky light we difcern in its Jextile 
afped from the earth’s benignity. Glanville. 

Se'xton. n.J. [corrupted from facriftanf] An under-officer of 
the church, whofe bufinefs is to dig graves. 

A flool and cufhion for the fexton. Shakefp . 

When any dies, then by tolling a bell, or befpeaking a grave 
of the jexton^ the fame is known to the fearchers correfpond- 
ing with the faid fexzon. Graunt. 

Se xtoNship. n f [from fexton .] The office of a fexton. 

They may get a difpenfation to hold the clerkfhip and fex- 
tonjhip of their own parifh in commendam. Swift. 

Se xtu'ple. adj [ fextuplus , Latin.] Sixfold; fix times told. 
Man’s length being a perpendicular from the vertex unto 
the foie of the foot is fextupie unto his breadth, or a right 
line drawn from the ribs of one fide to another. Brown. 

To Shab v.n . To play mean tricks ; alow barbarous cant word. 

Sha'bbily. adv. [from Jhabby.~] Meanly; reproachfully; def- 
picably; paltrily. A cant word. 

Sha'bbiness. n. f [from fabbyf] Meannefs ; paltrinefs. 

He exchanged his gay fabbinejs of cloaths fit for a much 
younger man, to warm ones that would be decent fora much 
older one. Addif Spectator. 

Sha'eby. adj. [A word that has crept into converfaticn and 
low writing ; but ought not to be admitted into the lan¬ 
guage.] Mean ; paltry. 

The dean was fo fabby , and look’d like a ninny, 

That the captain fuppes’d he was curate to Jenny. Swift. 

ToSha'ckle. v. a. [from the noun^fhacklesy faeckelen, Dutch.] 
To chain ; to fetter ; to bind. 

It is great, 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds ; 

Which Jhacklts accidents, and bolts up change. Shakefp. 
You muff not Jkackle and tie him up with rules about indif¬ 
ferent matters. Locke. 

No trivial price 

Should fet him free, or fmall Ihould be my praife 
To lead him fhackled. Philips. 

So the ftretch’d cord the Jhackled dancertries, 

As prone to fall as impotent to rife. Smith. 

Sha'ckles. n. f wanting the fingular. [yeacul, Saxon, 
fchaeckels , Dutch.] Fetters; gyves; chains for prifoners. 

Himfelf he frees by fecret means unfeen. 

His Jhackles empty left, himfelf efcaped clean. Fa. FJueen. 
A fervant commonly is lefs free in mind than in condition ; 
his very will feems to be in bonds and Jhackles , and defire 
itfelf under durance and captivity. South's Sermons. 

The forge in fetters only is employed ; 

Our iron mines exhaulted and deftroyed 

In Jhackles. ’ Dryd. Juv. 

Shad, n.f A kind offifli. 

Shade, n.f. [ycabu, Saxon; fchade , Dutch.] 

1. The cloud or opacity made by interception of the light. 

Spring no obftacle found here nor fade> 

But all funfhine. Milton. 

2: Darknefs; obfeurity. 

The weaker light unwillingly declin’d, 

And to prevailingyfrtf^r the murmuring world refign d. Rofc. 

3. Coolnefs made by interception of the fun. 

Antigonus, when told that the enemy had fuch volleys of 
arrows that hid the fun, faid, that falls out well; for this is 
hot weather, and fo we fhall fight in the Jhade. Baton. 

That high mount of God whence light wMfadc 
Shine both. Milton. 

4. An obfeure place, properly in a grove or clofe wood by 

which the light is excluded. 

Let us feek out fome defolate Jhade , and there 
Weep our fad bofoms empty. Shakefp. 

Regions of forrow, doleful fjades. Milton. 

Then to the defart takes his flight; 

Where fiill from Jhade to Jhade the fon of God, 

After forty days fading, had remain’d. Milton. 

The pious prince then feeks the Jhade , 

Which hides from fight his venerable maid. Dryd. 

5. Screen caufing an exclufion of light or heat; umbrage. 

Let the arched knife 

Well fharpen’d now aflail the fpreading Jhades 
Of vegetables, and their thirfty limbs difleven, Pbi.ips. 
In Brazil are trees which kill thofe that fit under their 
Jhadf in a few hours. t Arbuthnot. 

6. Protcdiion; fhelter. 

7. The parts of a pidlure not brightly coloured. 

’Tis ev’ry painter’s art to hide from fight. 

And caft in Jhades what feen would not delight. Dryd. 
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8. A colour; gradation of light. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their feveral degrees, or 
fades and mixtures, as green come in only by the eyes. Lode 

9. The figure formed upon any furface correfpondin^ to the bo¬ 
dy by which the light is intercepted. 

Envy will merit as its fade purfue. p p ( 

10. The foul feparateu from the body ; fo called as fuppofec! by 
the ancients to be perceptible to the fight, not to the touch 
A fpirit; a ghofi: ; manes 

To Trachin fwift as thought the flitting fhade 
Thro’ air his momentary journey made. Dryd. 

Ne’er to thefe chambers where the mighty refl, 

Since thei foundation, came a nobler gued; 

Nor e er was to the bow’rs of blifs convey’d 
A fairer fpirit or more welcome Jhade. 7 ickell 

To Shade, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To overfpread with opacity. 

Thou Jhad'Ji 

The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 
" r hy darts appear. Milton. 

2. To cover from the light or heat; to overfpread. 

A feraph fiv wings wore to Jhade 
His lineaments divine Milfoil , 

And after thefe, c me arm’d with fpear and fhield 
An hod fo great, as cover’d al! the field : 

And all their foreheads like the knights before. 

With lawrels ever-green were Ji.aded o’er. Dryd, 

I went to crop the fylvan feenes, 

And fhade our altars with their leafy greens. Dryd. 

Sing, while befide the faded tomb I mourn, 

And with frefih bays her rural fhrine adorn. Pope's Whit, 

3. To fhelter; to hide. 

E’re in cur own houfe I do foade my head, 

The good patricians mud be vifited. Shakefp. 

4. To protect; to cover ; to fereen. 

Leave not the faithful fide 

That gave thee being, dill Jhades thee and protecls. Milt, 

5; To mark with different gradations of colours. 

The portal (hone, inimitable on earth 
By model, or by fading pencil drawn. Milton. 

6. To paint in obfeure colours. 

Sha'diness. n. f [from Jhudy'] The date of being fliady; 
umbrageoufnefs. 

Sha'dow. n.f [ycabu, Saxon; fchadnwe, Dutch.] 

1. The reprefentation of a body by which the light is intercepted. 

Poor Tom! proud of heart, to ride over four inch’d bridges, 
to courfe his own Jhadow for a traitor. Shakefp. 

Life’s but a walking fadow^ a poor player. 

That druts and frets his hour upon the dage. 

And then is heard no more. Shakefp. 

Such a nature, 

Tickl’d with good fuccefs, difdains th t fadow 
Which he treads on at noon. Shakefp. 

The body, tho’ it moves, yet not changing perceivable 
didance with fome other bodies, the tning feems to dand ftill, 
as in the hands of clocks, and jhadows of Lii-dials. Locke. 

2. Opacity; darknefs; fhade. 

By the revolution of the (kies 
Night’s fable fadoivs from the ocean rife. Denham. 

His countrymen probably lived within the fhake of the 
earthquake and Jhadow oi the eclipfe. dddijon. 

3. Shelter made by any thing that intercepts the light, heat, or 
influence of the air. 

In fecret Jhadow from the funny ray, 

On a fweet bed of lillies foftly laid. Fa. Sheen. 

Here father, take the foadow of this tree 
For your good hod. Shakefp. I(. Lear. 

4. Obfeure place*. 

To the fecret Jhadows I retire, 

To pay my penance till my years expire. Dryd. 

5. Dark part of a pidlure. 

A Jhadow is a diminution of the fird and fecond light. 1» 
firft light is that which proceeds immediately from a Jightnecl 
body, as the beams of the f. n. The fecond is an acctdenta 
light fpreading itfelf into the air or medium proceeding 
the other Shadows are threefold : the fird is aftwgl tjnadowy 
and the lead of all; and is proper to the plain furface where it 
is not wholly poffeffed of the light. The fecond is the doub e 
Jhadow , and it is ufed when the furface begins once to 
fake your eye, as in columns. The third Jhadow is ma ' 
eroding over your double Jhadow again, which d f rk " en l 
a third part. It is ufed for the inmo ft. jhadow, aIU ar ' 
from the light, as in gulfs, wells, and caves. e “ c ’ 
After great lights there mud be great Jhadows. ) 

6. Any thing perceptible only to the fight; agho*!.; a P ? 

or {hade. 

Hence, terrible Jhadow! ^ 

Unreal mock ry, hence ! * 

7. An imperfect and faint reprefentation : oppofed to iuDita a • 

If fubdance might be call’d that fadow feem d. 

In the glorious lights of heaven we perceive 
his divine countenance, Without 
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Without the lead impulfe or foadow of fate. Milton. 
Amongd the creatures are particular excellencies (battered, 
which are fome Jhadows of the divine perfections. Tillotfcn. 
fi Infeparable companion. 

Sin and her Jhadow^ death. Milton. 

Thou my foadow 

Infeparable mud with me be long. Milton-. 

n Tvne ; mydical reprefentation. 

y Types and foad ws of that dedin’d feed; Mum. 

I0 . Protection; fhelter; favour. . 

Keep me under th z jhadow 0? thy wings. I farms. 

To Sha'dow. v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To cover with opacity. 

The warlike elf much wondered at this tree, 

So fair and great, that Jhadowed all the ground. Fa. $>. 
The Affvrian was a cedar with fair branches, and with a 
Jhadowing fhroud. Ezek. xxxi. 3* 

2. To cloud; to darken. 

Miflike me not for my complexion; 

The foadow'd livery of the burning fun 

To whom 1 am a neighbour. Shakefp. 

3. To make cool or gently gloomy by interception of the light 

or heat. 

A gentle foulh-wed wind comes creeping over flowery fields 
and Jkadcw. d waters in the extreme heat of fummer. Sidney. 

4. To conceal under cover ; to hide; to fereen. 

Let every foldier hew him down a bough. 

And bear’t before him; thereby fhall w oJhadow 

The number of our hod, and make difcov’ry 

Err in report of us. Shakefp. 

5. To prote&; to fereen from danger ; to fhroud. 

God fhall forgive you Cceur de Lion's death. 

The father, that you give his offspring life. 

Shadowing their right under your wings of war. Shakefp. 

6. To mark with various gradations of colour, or light. 

Turnfoil is made of old linnen rags dried, and laid in a 
faucer of vinegar, and fet over a chafing difh of coals till it 
boil; then wring it into a fhell, and put it into a little gum 
arabick: it is good to jhadow carnations, and all yellows reach. 

From a round globe of any uniform colour, the idea im¬ 
printed in-our mind is of a fiat circle, varioufly Jhadowed with 
different degrees of light coming to our eyes Locke. 

More broken feene, made up of an infinite variety of in¬ 
equalities and Jhadowlngs , that naturally arife from an agree¬ 
able mixture of hills, groves, and vallies. ylddif 

7. To paint in obfeure colours. 

If the parts be too much diftant, fo that there be void fpaces 
which are deeply fadowed , then place in thofe voids tome fold 
to make a joining of the parts. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

8. To reprefent imperfe&ly. 

Whereat I wak’d and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Had lively Jhadow'd. Milton Farad. Lofl. 

Auguflus is Jhadow. d in the perfon of FEneas. Dryd. 

I have Jhitdmed fome part of your virtues under another 
name. Dryd. 

9. To reprefent typically. 

Many times there are three things faid to makeup the fub- 
flance of a facrament; namely, the grace which is thereby 
offered, the element which Jhadoweih or fignifieth grace, and 
the word which expreffeth what is done by the element Hook. 

The fhield being to defend the body from weapons, aptly 
Jhadows out to us the continence of the emperor, which made 
him proof to all the attacks of pleTure. Addif on. 

Sh.v’dowy. adj. [from Jhadow .] 

1. full of fhade; gloomy. 

This jkadowy defart, Unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourifhing peopled towns. Shakefp. 

With Jhadcwy verdure flourifh’d high, 

A fudden youth the groves enjoy. Fenton. 

2 . blot brightly luminous. 

More pleafant light 

Shad.ivy fets off the face of things. Milton. 

Z faintly reprefentative; typical. 

When they fee 

Law can difeover fin, but not remove 
Save by thofe Jhadcwy expiations weak, 

I he blood of bulls and goats; they may conclude 
Some blood more precious muft be paid for man. Milt 
4 * Unfubftantial; unreal. 

Milton has brought into his poems two a&ors of a Jhadowy 
and fictitious nature, in the perfons of fin and death ; by which 
j' hath lnter woven in his fable a very beautiful allegory. Addif. 


5* Dark; opake. 


by command, e’re yet dim night 
Jhadowy cloud withdraws, I am to hafte 

Sr-r A ,“ omev J ard - Milt. Par ad. Loft. 

oHady. adj. [from Jhade.) 

fhade ; mildly gloomy. 

The wakeful bird 

ings oarkling, and in jhadiejl covert hid 
1 ones her notturnal note. Milt. Car ad. Loft. 

A r A at eare y° u y° ur happy loves, 
nd Amarillis fills the foady groves. Dryd 


2. Secure from the glare of light; or fultrinefs of heat. 

Caff italfo that you may have rooms jhady for fummer. anu 
warm for winter. Bacon * 

Shaft, n.f. [yeeape, Saxon] 

1. An arrow; a miflive weapon. 

To pierce purfuing fhield, 

By parents train’d, the Tartars wild are taught. 

With floafts.fhot out from their back-turned Dow. Sidney a 
Who in the fpring, from the new lun, 

Already has a fever got, 

Too late begins thofe jhafts to fhun. 

Which Phoebus t! 10’ his veins has fhot. Wader. 

They are bot 1 the archer and Jhafi taking aim afar off, and 
then fhooting themfdves direcfly upon the delired mark. More . 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian how 
With vigour drawn, mult fend the jhafi celow; Dryd . 

O’er thee the fecret faft 
That waftes at midnight, or th’undreaded hour 
Of noon, flies harmlefs. TJhomfon. 

2. {Shaft. Dutch.] \ narrow, deep, perpendicular pit. 

'They fink a fafi or pit of fix foot in length. Cirew . 

The fulminating damp, upon its accenfion gives a cracl? 
like the report of a gun, and makes an explofion fo forcible as 
to kill the miners, and force bodies of great weight from the 
bottom of the pit up through the faft. Woodward. 

Slippofe a tube, or as the miners call it, 2ifaftc> were funk 
from the furface of the earth to the center. Arbuthnot. 

3. Any thing itrait; the fpire of a church. 

Pradlife to draw fmali and eafy things, as a cherry with the 
leaf, the faft of a ffeeple Peacham. 

Shag. n. f. [yceac^a, Saxon.] 

1. Rough wooly hair. 

Full often like a fag- hair’d crafty kern, 

Flath he con erfed wife the enemy ; 

And given me notice of their viilanies. Shakefp. 

Where is your hufband ? 

He’s a traitor. 

Thou lie’ll - thou fag-e ar’d villain. Shakefp. 

From the fag of his body, the Tape of his legs, his hav¬ 
ing little or no tail, the flownefs of his gate, a ,d his climb¬ 
ing up of trees, he feems to come near the bear kind. Grew* 
True Witney broad cloth, with its Jtyag unfhorn. 

Be this the horfeman’s lence. Gay . 

2. A kind of cloth. 

Shag, n.f A fea bird. 

Among the hrfl: fo; t we reckon fags> duck, and mallard. Car . 
Shagged. ) rf „ n 
Shaggy. } [fromyis?.] 

1. Ruggedly ; hairy. 

They change their hue, with haggar’d eyes they flare^ 
Lean are their looks, an df gge l are their hair. Dryd. 

A lion’s hide he wears ; 

About his fhoulders hangs the faggy fkin. 

The teeth and gaping jaws feverely grin. Dryd\ 

From the froffy north 

The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings. 

In battailous array, while Volga’s ftream 

Sends oppofite, in faggy armour clad 

Her borderers ; on mutual (laughter bent. Philips . 

2. Rough ; rug ,ed. 

They pluck’d the feated hills with all their load. 

Rocks, waters, woods, and by the faggy tops 
Uplifting bore them in their hands. Milt. Parad. Loft . 

There, where very defolati. n.dwells. 

By grots and caverns fagg'd with horrid {hades. 

She may pafs on with, unblench d majefly, 

Be it not done in pride. Milt. 

T hrough Eden went a river large, 

Nor chang’d his courfe, but through the fargy hill 
Pafs’d underneath ingulph’d. ~ ~ Milton. 

How would the old king fmile 
T o fee you weigh the paws when tip’d with gold, 

And throw th 0 faggy fpoils about your fhoulders. Addif 
^ Ye rugged rocks ! which holy knees have worn, 

^ e grots and caverns fagg'd with horrid thorn. Pope. 

Shagre'en. n. f {chagrin, French.] The fkin of a kind 
, °1 fiff> or fkin made rough in imitation of it. 
lo Shagreen, v. a. {chagriner, French.] To irritate; to 
provoke. Both fhould be written chagrin. 

To Shail. v. n. i o walk Tideways; a low word. 

Child, you muff walk flrait, without fkiewing and failing 
to every ftep you fet. L’Eftrange. 

a o Shake, v. a. preterit, fook ; part, paff, faken , or Jhoozs 
[yceacan, Saxon; fecken , Dutch.] 

1. I o put into a vibrating motion; to move with quickrs* 
turns backwards and forwards; to agitate. 

Who honours not his father, 

Henry the fifth that made all France to quake. 

Shake lie his weapon at us, and pafs by. Shakfp- 

1 will JaaU mine hand upon them, and they fhall be a fpoil 
to their fervants. J 7 , f 

j . anc ^ fo God fhake out every m in from 

ns Aoufe, even thus be \\z faken oxxt and emptied. Neb. v. 

The 
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Dry den. 


Dryden. 

Milton* 


*1 he ftajs fell unto the earth* even as a fig-tree cafteth her 
‘untimely figs when fhe is Jhaken of a mighty wind. Rev.vi* 
Rzfook the facred honours of his head : ' 

With terror trembled heav’n’s fubfiding hill. 

And from his faken curls ambrofial dews diftil. 

She firft her hufband on the poop efpies, 

Shaking his hand at diftance on the main ; 

She took the fign, and fook her hand again. 

2. To make to totter or tremble. 

I he rapid wheels Jhake heav’n’s bafis. 

Let France acknowledge that her jhaken throne 
Was once fupported, fir 7 by you alone. Rofcojnmon. 

3* To throw down by a violent motion. 

Macbeth is ripe for faking, and the powers above 
Put on their inftruments. Shake/p. 

The tyrannous breathing of the North 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakefpeare, 

When ye depart, jhake off the dull of your feet. Mat. x. 
He looked at his book, and, holding out his right leg, put 
it into fuch a quivering motion, that I thought he would have 
jhaked it off. T/utler. 

4 - To throw away • to drive off. 

’Tis our firft intent 

'To jhake ail cares and bufmefs from our age. 

Conferring them on younger ftrengths, whilft we 
Unburthen’d crawl towards death. Shakefpeare , 

5* 7 o weaken j to put in danger. 

vVhen his doctrines grew too flrong to be Jhook by his ene¬ 
mies, they perfecuted his reputation. Atterbury 

6. i o drive from refolution ; to deprefs ; to make afraid. 

A fly and conffant knave, not to be fak'd. Shakef Cymb. 
This refpite fook 

The bofom of my confcience. Shakef Henry VIII, 

Be not loon jhaken in mind, or troubled, as that the day 
of Chrift is at hand. 2 Thef ii. 2. 

Not my firm faith 

Can by his fraud be jhaken or feduc’d. Milton. 

7. To Shake hands. T his phrafe, from the action ufed among 
friends at meeting and parting, fometimes fignifies to join with) 
but commonly to take leave of. 

With the Have, 

He ne’er jhook hands , nor bid farewel to him, 

’Till he unfeam’d him from the nape to th’ chops. Shakefp. 
Nor can it be fafe to a king to tarry among them who are 
faking hands with their allegiance, under pretence of laying 
fafler hold of their religion.' King Charles. 

S. To Shake off. To rid himfelf of; to free from 3 to divert: 
of. 

Be pleas’d that I fake off thefe names you give me: 
Antonio never yet was thief or pirate. Shakefpeare . 

If I could fake off but one feven years. 

From thefe old arms and legs, 

I’d with thee every foot. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Say, facred bard ! what could beftow 
Courage on thee, to foar fo high ? 

Tell me, brave friend! what help’d thee fo 
To jhake off all mortality ? Waller. 

Him I referved to be anfwered by himfelf, after I had faken 
off the lefi'er and more barking creatures. Stillingfeet. 

Can I want courage for fo brave a deed ? 

O # \ 

I’ve fook it off: my foul is free from fear. Dryden. 

Here we are free from the formalities of cuftom and re- 
fpe£l: we may fake off the haughty impertinent. Collier. 
Flow does thy beauty fmooth 
The face of war, and make even horrour fmile! 

At fight of thee my heart fakes off its forrows. Addifon. 
To Shake, v. n. 

1. To be agitated with a vibratory motion. 

Darts are counted as flubble: he laugheth at the faking of 
a fpear. Job xli, 29. 

2. To totter. 

3. To tremble; to be unable to keep the body {fill. 

Thy fight, which Ihould 

^^Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with comforts, 
Conftrains them weep, and fake with fear and forrow. Shak. 

What faid the wench, when he rofe up again ? 

■—Trembled and fook 3 for why, he ftamp’d, 

As if the vicar meant to cozen him. 

A faking through their limbs they And, , 

Like leaves faluted by the wind. 

4. To be in terrour; to be deprived of flrmnefs. 

He fliort of fuccours, and in deep defpair. 

Shook at the difmal profpedl of the war. 

Shake, n.f [ from the verb. J 
1. Concuflion. 

If that thy fame with ev’ry toy be pos’d, 

’Lis a thin web, which poifonous fancies make; 

But the great foldier’s honour was compos’d 
Of thicker fluff, which could endure a fake: 

Wifdom picks friends; civility plays the reft, 

A toy fhunn’d cleanly pafleth with thee beft. Herbert. 
The freeholder is the bafis of all other tides: this is the 


Shakefpeare. 

Waller. 


Dryd. /En. 
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fubftamial flock, without which they ere no more th-n 11 r 
foms that would fal] away with ever y Jhake of wind. jM r 

2 . Vibratory motion. 

Several of his countrymen probably lived within dr-* (hob c 
the earthquake, and the fhadow of the eclipfc, which-r* 
corded by this author. 1 ff/fi 

Motion given and received. d “jon. 

Our falutations were very hearty on both fides, confiflm 
of^ many kind fakes of the hand. ' te: n S 

Shaker, n.f [from fake.] I he perfon or thing that fhakee* 

Go then, the guilty at thy will chaftife. 

He faid 3 th 0faker of the earth replies. Pete's DA cr 

Shale, n.f. [Corrupted, I think, for feel!.] Adiuflc-tKe 
cale of feeds in filiquous plants. J 

Behold yon poor and ftarved band, 

And your fair fhevv fhall fuck away their fouls, 

Leaving them but the fales and hufks of men. Shak A 

*“ha LL. v. defective. [yceal, Sax. is originally I owe, or 1 ouoht- 
lnCuaucer, the fa it he J fhall to G'od, means the faith 1 owe u 
God: thence it became a fign of the future tenfe. The French 
life devoir, dots, doit , in the fame manner, with a kind of fu- 
tuie fignification; and the Swedes have fall , and the Danders 
fal, in the fame fenfe. It has no tenfes but fail future and 
fould imperfedl. 

I he explanation of fall , which foreigners and provincials 
confound with will,, is not eafy 3 and theteflkulty is increafed 
by the poets, who fometimes give to fail an emphatic?.! fenfe 
of will: but I fhall endeavour, era fa Minerva, to fhow the 
meaning of fall in the future tenfe. j 

1. / Shall love. It will fo happen that I muft love ; lam r? 
lolved to love. 

2. Shall I love? Will it be permitted me to love? Will you 
permit me to love? Will it happen that I muft love? 

3. Thou Shalt love. I command thee to love 3 it is permitted 
thee to love : [in poetry or folemn diefion] it will happen that 
thou muft love. 

4. Shalt thou love? Will it happen that thou muft love? 
Will it be permitted to thee to love ? 

5. He Shall love. It will happen that he muft love3 it is 
commanded him that he love. 

It is a mind, that fall remain a poifon where it is. 

- Shall remain ! 

Hear you this triton of the minnows ? AFark you 
His abfol ute fall ? Shakefp. Coriolanuh 

See Romulus the great: 

This prince a prieftefs of your blood fall bear. 

And like his fire in arms he fall appear. Dryden's /En. 

# That he fall receive no benefit from Chrift, is the affirma¬ 
tion whereon all his defpair is founded 3 and the one way of 
removing this difmal apprehenfion, is to convince him that 
Chrift’s death, and the benefits thereof, either do, or, if he 
perforin the condition required of him, Jhall certainly belong 
to him. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

6 . Shall he love? Is it permitted him to love? In folemn 
language. Will it happen that he muft love? 

7. The plural perfons follow the fignification of the Singulars. 

Sha'lloon. n.f A flight woollen fluff. 

In blue jhalloon fhall Hannibal be clad. 

And Scipio trail an Irifh purple plaid. Swift. 

Si-ia'llop. n.f [chaloupe, French.] A final! boat. 

You were relolved, after your arrival into Oroonoque, to 
pafs to the mine 5 and, to that end, you defired to have fir 
John Fearne’s f allop: I do not allow of that courfe, becaufe 
ye cannot land fo fecretly but that fome Indians on the river 
fide may difeover you, who giving knowledge of your pafiage 
to the Spaniards, you may be cut off before you can recover 
your boat. ^ Raleiff 

There with your f allop flay : 

The game’s not loft 3 I have one card to play. Waller . 

Our hero fet 

In a fmall fallop, fortune in his debt 5 

So near a hope of crowns and feepters, more 

Than ever Priam, when he flourish’d, wore. Waller. 

Sha'llow. adj. [This word is probably compounded of foal 
and low. j 

1. Not deep 5 having the bottom at no great diftance from the 
Surface or edge. 

I had been drowned, but that the fhore was fhelvy and 
fallow 3 a death that I abhor. Shakef Merry Wives oj Wtndj . 

That inundation, though it were fallow , had a long con¬ 
tinuance, whereby they of the vale, that were not drowned, 
perifhed for want of food. Bacon. 

The like opinion he held of Adeotis Palus, that by the 
floods of Tanais, and earth brought down thereby, it gr evv 
obfervably falloivcr in his days, and would in procefs offline 
become a firm land. Browns Vulgar Errcurs. 

I am made a fallow forded ftream, 

Seen to the bottom : all my clearnefs fcorn’d. 

And all my faults expos’d. Dryden's AH fir Kci't- 

Shallovj brooks, that flow’d fo clear, 

The bottom did the top appear. 

In fallow furrows vines Securely prow. I)ryd*J • 
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2. Not intellectually deep 3 not profound 3 not very knowing or 
w ife 3 empty; trifling 3 futile; filly. 

I’ll fhew my mind, 

According to my fallow Simple fkill. Shakefpeare. 

This is a very fallow monfter : 

Afraid of him ? A very fallow monfter, 

The man i’ th’ moon! A moft poor credulous monfter. Shak. 
The king was neither fo fallow nor fo ill advertifed as not 
to petceive the intention of the French king, for the inverting 
himfelf of Britaigne. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Uncertain and unfettled he remains, 

Deep verft in books, and falloiv in himfelf. Milton. 

One -would no more wonder to fee the moft fallow nation 
of Europe the moft vain, than to find the moft empty fellow’s 
in every nation more conceited than the reft. Addifon. 

3. Not deep of found. 

If a virginal were made with a double concave, the one all 
the length of the virginal, and the other at the end of the 
firings, as the harp hath, it muft make the found perfedler, 
and not fo fallow and jarring. Bacon. 

Sha'llow. n.f. [from the adjedlive.] A fhelf; a fand 3 a 
flat 3 a fhoal; a place where the water is not deep. 

I fhould not fee the Sandy hour-glafs run. 

But I fhould think of fallows and of flats ; 

And fee my wealthy Andrew dock’ d in fand, 

Veiling her high top lower than her ribs, 

To kifs her burial. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A fwift ftream is not heard in the channel, but upon 
fallows of gravel. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

Having but newdy left thofe grammatick flats and fallows , 
where they ftuck unreafonably, to learn a few words with la¬ 
mentable conflrudlion, and now on the fudden tranfported, to 
be toft with their unballafted wits in fathomlefs and unquiet 
deeps of controverfy, they do grow into hatred of learning. Milt. 

You that fo oft have founded 
And fathom’d all his thoughts, that know the deeps 
And fallows of his heart, fhould need no inftruments 
To advance your ends. . 1 Denham. 

In arms of the fea, and among iflands, there is no °reat 
depth, and Some places are plain (hallows. Burnet. 

He founds and fathoms him, to find 
Th efallows of his foul. Dryd. Spanif Fryar. 

The wary Dutch 

Behind their treach’rous fallows now withdraw, 

And there lay Snares to catch the Britifh hofl. Dryden. 

I hree more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Dafh’d on the fallows of the moving fand. 

And in mid ocean left them moor’d a-land. Dryd. /En. 
Their Spawn being lighter than the water, there it would 
not fmxC to the bottom, but be buoyed up by it, and carried 

aW W*th th ^ a j! ozvs : Ray on the Creation. 

, , Vlth T th , e ufe of diligence, and prudent conducl, he mav 
decline both rocks and fallows. Norris 

l he fea could not be much narrower than it is, without a 
great lofs to the world; and muft we now have an ocean of 
mere flats and fallows, to the utter ruin of navigation? Bentley 
bHALLowBRAiNED. adj. \fallow and brain. ] Foolifh; fu -1 
tile; trifling; empty. 

h cannot but be matter of juft indignation to all good men 
to ee a company of \™<d fallowbrained huffs makino atheifm 
and contempt of religion, the foie badge of wit ° ZTh 
Sha'l lowly, adv. [from fallow. ] ** 

With no great depth. 

vered. 6 ' 0ad Heth ° pen ° n the S rafs > or bu t AM| co- 
2. Simply ; foolifhly. CareW ‘ 

pA fl-alinvIy did you thefe arms commence 
rondly brought here, and foolifhly fent hence • 
strike up our drums, purfue the fcatter’d ftr™ ca j /i 
Shallowness, n.f [from JbaUmA Shaie /P^e. 

i- Want of depth. J 

LefsTem 0 ;,^ 5 ” of >™lerftandingf futility; fill!- 


By it do all things live their mcafur’d hour : 

■pi 6 c . annot the thing which is not there, ’ 

Blaming th t fallowncfs of our requeft -lj 1 , 

concerned their religion or fecurity. ® ’ he " ‘‘ httl . e 

' Y [%man.] A kind of mufical pipe ° W ‘ ’ 

•* in '“ ji - 

found of a Jhalm or hoboy. S £ 0 Zl ^i ch f a , 5 b J the 
'Halt. Second perfon of Jhall. ‘ J ' tlle Turis. 

J- ToTck-Y V ° mmi \to cheat.] 

folre pretmc:s 0 . Ch ri’w t0 wo 0 rd! With 2 fraUdi ddude -ith 

1° 'tX n i"ro n onrirL h ght°upon n by y ft Wi ‘ h ,' ittle , re S ard 

VnTdff" thC >’ fed tbemfolves fooled ZfaZfiiZ; 

L’EJI range. 


2 . To obtrude by fraud or folly. 

We muft have a care that we do not, for want of laying 
things and things together, f am fallacies upon the world for 
current reafon. L'EJlrange, 

Then all your wits that flear and fam , 

Down from Don Quixote to Tom Tram, 

From whom I jells and puns purloin. 

And ftily put them off for mine. 

Fond to be thought a country wit. Prior „ 

Sham. n.f. [from the verb.] Fraud 3 trick 3 deluflon; falfe 
pretence; impollure. A low word. 

No fam fo grofs but it will pafs upon a weak man, that is 
pragmatical and inquifitive. L'Ep.range. 

It goes a great way when natural curiofity and vulgar pre¬ 
judice fhall be affifted with the fams of aftrological judg¬ 
ments. , L'Ejhange. 

Fie that firft brought the fam, v/heedle, or banter" in ufe, 
put together, as he thought fit, thofe ideas he made it Hand 

for * . Locke . 

That in the facred temple needs would try 
Without a fire th’ unheated gums to fry, 

Believe who will the folemn fam , not I. Addifon. 

Sham. adj. Falfe; counterfeit; fidlitious; pretended. 

Never join the fray, 

Where the fam quarrel interrupts the way. Gay. 

Sha'mbles. n.f. [Of uncertain etymology. Scannaylia, Ital.J 

1. The place where butchers kill or fell their meat ; a butchery. 

Far be the thoughts of this from Henry’s heart, 

To make a f ambles of the parliament-houfe. Shak. H.V I. 

I hope my noble lord efteems me honeft. 

—Oh, ay, as fummer-flies are in the f ambles. 

That quicken ev’n with blowing. Shakefp. Othello. 

lie warned a flock of fheep, that were driving to the f am¬ 
bles, of their danger 3 and, upon uttering fome founds, thev 

f . Arbuthnot. 

2. It is here improperly ufed. 

When the perfon is made the jell of the mob, or his back 
thofa?nbles of the executioner, there is no more convi&ion 
in the one than in the other. Watts. 

Sha'mbling. adj. [See Scambling.J Moving aukwardlv 
and irregularly. A low bad word. 

By that f ambling in his walk, it fhould be my rich banker, 
Gomez, whom I knew at Barcelona. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 

■vxr u WllCn nUp k Nokes to young Ammon tries. 

With f ambling legs, long chin, and foolifh eyes. 

With dangling hands heflrokes th’ imperial robe, 

r HA wr W ‘ t ! 1 acuckold ’s air commands the globe. Smith, 
n.f [yceam, Saxon; fchaernte , Dutch.] 

1. The paffion felt when reputation is fuppofed to be loft: the 
palfion expreffed fometimes by blufhes. 

Lamenting forrow did in darknefs lye. 

And fame his ugly face did hide from living eye. 

Peace, peace, for fame, if not for charity. 

Urge neither charity nor fbame to me i 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 

And fhamefully my hopes by you are butcher’d • 

My charity is outrage, life m y fame ; 

And in my fame flill lives my forrow’s rage. Shak. R. III. 
Hiae, for fame , 

Romans, your grandfires images, 

7 7 ? b i U / h f their de S enerate progeny. Dryden 

In the fchools men are allowed, without fame, to deny the 

agreement of ideas; or out of the fchools, from thence have 

B^rnM, without fame, to deny the connedion of ideas Locke 

2. The caufe or reafon of fbame 3 difgrace; ignominy. 

The more./W for him that he fends it me; 

For I have heard him fay a thoufand times, 

AaJn hJF iVe f t !i! m ^ ^ de P arture - Shakefpeare. 

enemies d Um ° their ^ amongft their 

of relit bn' Ver t, ’ eWOrId From foch guides, whoLreThe/W 

This jeft was firft of the other houfe’s making 
And, five times try’d, has never fail’d of taking 
For twere a fame a poet fhould be kill’d. 

Under the fhelter of fo broad a fhield. DrvcBn 

O fame to manhood ! fhall one daring boy * 

3 - Rjtoach ° f 211 ° Ur ilaPpin£fS deftr °^ ? P V* Odyfey. 

A food fame is upon the thief. 

Applaufe 

Turn’d to exploding hifs, triumph to Jhame, 

Cart on tbemfelves from their own mouths 
To Shame. ,7. [from the noun.] 

I* 1 o make aftiamed 3 to fill with fhame. 

■\xr n tel1 thee of whom deriv’d. 

If thni ie L n ^ U ^^ io fi ame thee, wert thou not fhamelefs Sh 
If thou haft power to raife him, bring him hither 
And I ve power to fame him hence ■ S 

h ’ ™ le y Ql j hve tell truth and fame the devil <shnh 
Hyperbolus b y fufFering did'traduce ^ 

e oftlac y™ ?r =>nd /> am ’d it out of ufe, Chavehnd. 

Defpoil’d 


Fa. fihi. 


Eccluf 


V. 


14. 


Milton* 
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SHA 


Defpoii’d 

Ot all our good, foam’d , naked, miferable. Mlion. 

What hurt can there be in all theflanders and difgraces of 
this world, if they are but the arts and methods of providence 
to Jha?ne us into the glories of the next. South. 

Were there but one righteous man in the world, he would 
hold up his head with confidence and honour 3 he would fhame 
the world, and not the world him. South. 

He in a loathfome dungeon doom’d to lie. 

In bonds retain’d his birthright liberty, 

And foam d oppreffion, ’till it fet him free. 

The coward bore the man immortal fpite, 

Who foam'd him out of madnefs into flight. 

Who foames a fcribbler, breaks a cobweb through3 
He fpins the flight felf-pleafing thread a-new. Pope. 

To di (grace. 

Certes, fir knight, ye been too much to blame, 

Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, 

And with foul cowardice his carcafs foa?ne. Fairy Queen. 


'm el ess. adj. [from foame.] Wanting fhame; Wanting 
odefty 3 impudent 3 frontiers'; im mod eft 3 audacious. 5 


Dry den. 
Dryden. 


To 


So bent. 
Shame. 


'Milton. 


Spenfer. 


Modefl: 3 


Crafoaw. 
bafhful ; 


the more (hall foame him his repulfc. 
v.n. To be afhamed. 

Great fhame it is, thing fo divine in view. 

Made for to be the world’s moll ornament. 

To make the bait her gazers to embrew 3 
Good foames to be to ill an inftrament. 

Shamfo thou not, knowing whence thou art extraught, 
To let thy tongue detect thy bafe-born heart ? Sbakefpeare. 
To the trunk of it authors give fuch a magnitude, as I foame 
to repeat. Raleigh's Bijtory of the World. 

Autter fpy’d him, 

Cruel Aufter thither hy’d him; 

And with the rufh of one rude blafl. 

Sham'd not fpitefully to wafte 
All his leaves, fo frefh, fo fweet, 

. And lay them trembling at his feet. 

Sha'mefaced. adj. [ foame and face .] 
eafily put out of countenance. 

Philoclea, who blufhing and withal finding, making fhame- 
facednefs pleafmg, and pleafure foamefaccd , tenderly moved 
her feet, unwonted to feel the naked ground. Sidney. 

Confidence is a blufhing foamefacd fpirit, that mutinies in 
a man’s bofom : it fills one full of obftacles. Shah. R. III. 

A man may be foamefaccd , and a woman modefl, to the 
degree of fcandalous. L’EJlrange. 

Your foamefacd virtue fhunn’d the people's praife, 

And fenate’s honours. Dryden, 

From this time we may date that remarkable turn in the 
behaviour of our faihionable Englifhmen, that makes them 
foanufaced in the exercife of thofe duties which they werefent 
into the world to perform. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Si-iamefa'cedly. adv . [fromfoamefaccd.’] Modeftly 3 bafh- 
fully. 

Shamefa'cedness. n.f [from foamefaccd. J Modefty; bafh- 
fulnefs 3 timidity. 

Dorus, when he had fung this, having had all the while a 
free beholding of the fair Pamela, could well have fpared fuch 
horrour, and defended the aflault he gave unto her face with 
bringing a fair ftain of foamefacednefs into it. Sidney. 

Why wonder ye, 

Fair fir, at that which ye fo much embrace ? 

She is the fountain of your modefty ; 

You fhamefac’d are, buifodmefajlnefs itfelf is fhe. Fa. Qu. 
None but fools, out of foamefacednefs , hide their ulcers, 
which, if fhown, might be healed. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Shameful, adj . [foame and full.] Difgraceful 3 ignominious3 
infamous 3 reproachful. 

Phoebus flying fo mofl foameful fight. 

His blufhing face in foggy cloud implies, 

And hides for fhame. Fairy Queen. 

This all through that great princefs pride did fall. 

And came to foameful end. Fairy Queen. 

For this he (hall live hated, be blafphem’d, 

Seiz’d on by force, judg’d, and to death condemn’d, 

A foameful and accurfl:! . Milton. 

His naval preparations were not more furprifmg than his 
quick and foam ful retreat; for he returned to Carthage with 
only one fbip, having fled without finking one ftroke. Arbuth. 

7he knave of diamonds tries his wily arts, 

And wins, O foameful chance ! the queen of hearts. Pope. 

SH A / Me Fui Ly. adv. [from foameful.] Difgracefully 3 ignomi- 
nioufly 3 infamoufly; reproachfully. 

None but that faw, quoth he, would ween for truth, 
How foamefully that maid he did torment. Fairy Queen. 

But I his holy fecret 

Prefumptuoufly have publifh’d, impioufly, 

Weakly at leaft, and foamefully. Milton s Agonifles. 

Would the foamefully fail in the laft acl in this contrivance of 
the nature of man ? More. 

Thofe who are ready enough to confefs him, both in judg¬ 
ment and profeflion, are, for the mofi part, very prone to deny 
him foamefully in their doings. South's Sermons. 


1. 


2 . 



MiA ME LESS 

ml 

|T© tt.ll thee Whence thou cam’ft* :of; + yyharn. deriv’d 
Were fhame enough to fhame thee, were thou not jLmeUfs 

. . Sbakefpeare’s Henry \\ 

Beyond imagination is the wrong v ' 

That fhe.this day hath ,Jhamelef, thrown on me. Shakefp 
The foamelefs denial hereof by fome of their friends, and 
the more foamelefs juftification by fome of their flatterers 
makes it needful to exemplify, which I had rather forbear. Ral 
God deliver the world from fuch huckfters of fouls, the 
very fhame of religion, and the foamelefs fubverters of rnora 

%• , „ . South’s Ser. 

Sue \\ foamelefs bards we have 5 and yet ’tis true, 

There are as mad abandon’d criticks too. p oi)e 

Sh a'melessly. adv. [from foamelefs.] Impudently 3 auda- 
cioufly 3 without fhame. 

1'he king to-day, as one of the vain fellows, jhamelefily un . 
covereth himfelf. 2 Sa. vi. 20. 

He muft needs be Jhamglefsly wicked that abhors not this 
licentioufnefs. jy a j e 

Sh a'm el ess ness. n. f. [from foamelefs.] Impudence 3 want 
of fhame; immodefty. 

Being mofi impudent in her heart, fhe could, when fhe 
would, teach her cheeks blufhing, and make fhamefaftnefs 
the cloak of foameleffnefs. Sidney. 

He that blufhes not at his crime, but adds foameleffnefs to 
his fhame, hath nothing left to reftore him to virtue. Taylor. 
Sha'mmer. n.f. [from foam.] A cheat; an importer. A 
low word. 

Sha'mois. n.f [1 chamois, French.] See Chamois. 
of wild goat. 

I’ll bring thee 

To cluft’ring filberds, and fometimes I’ll get thee 
Young foamois from the rocks. Sbakefpeare. 

Sha'mrock. n. f. The Irifli name for three leaved grafs. 

If they found a plot of v/atercrefles, or foamrocks , there 
they flocked as to a feaft for tfie time. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Shank, n. J. [ yceanca, Saxon 3 fchenckel, Dutch.] 

1. The middle joint of the leg; that part which reaches from 
the ankle to the knee. 

Eftfoons her white ftrait.legs were altered 
To crooked crawling Jharih, of marrow emptied; 

And her fair face to foul and loathfome hue. 

And her fine corps to .a bag of venom grew. Spenfer, 

The fixth age fhifts . \ 

Into the lean and flipper’d pantaloon. 

With fpe&acles on nofe, and pouch on fide ; 

His youthful hofe, we!' fiiv’cl, a world too wide 
For his fhrunk foanks. Shak . As you like it. 

A fiag fays, if thefe pitiful foanks of mine were but anfwer- 
able to this branching head, I can’t but think how I flioiild 
defy ail my enemies. L’Ejirange. 

2 . The bone of the leg. 

Shut me nightly in a charncl-houfe, 

O’er cover’d quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 

With reeky foanks, and yellow chaplefs fkulls. Shakefpcare. 

3. The long part of any infirument. 

The foank of a key, or fome fuch long hole, the punch 
cannot ftrike, bJbaufe the foank is not forged with lubftance 
fufficient. Mown. 

Sha'nked. adj. [from foank.] Having a fhank. 

Sha'nker. n.f [chancre, French.] A venereal excrefcence. 
To SHAPE, v. a. preter .fhaped', part. .pair, fhaped anjl fhapen. 
[ycyppan, Saxon 3 fcheppen , Dutch.] 

To form 3 to mould with refpeifi to external dimenfions. 

I that am not foap’d for fportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an am’rous looking-glafs 3 
J, that am rudely ftampt, and want love’s majerty, 

To ftrut before a wanton ambling nymph. Sbakef R- IP* 
Thofe nature hath fhaped with a great head, narrow break, 
and fhoulders flicking out, feem much inclined to a confump- 
tion. ^ ^ 

Mature the virgin was, of Egypt’s race 3 . 

Grace foap’d her limbs, and beauty deck’d her face. Puor. 
The faultlefs form, 

Shap’d by the hand of harmony. Tbomfu 

To mould ; to caft ; to regulate 3 to adjuft. 

Drag the villain hither by the hair, , 

Nor age nor honour fhall foape privilege. Shakefp. Tit- Ah ■ 
Mr. Candifh, when without hope, and ready to foape lS 
courfe by the Eaft homewards, met a {hip which came iorn 

the Philippines. _ _ RaU ^ 

To the ftream, when neither friends nor force. 

Nor fpeed nor art avail, hefoapes his courfe. . Denoam- 
Charm’d by their eyes, their manners I acquire, 

And foape my foolifhnefs to their defire. 

To image 3 to conceive. 

Lovers 2nd madmen have their feething brains 
Such fo aping fantafies that apprehend 
More than cool reafon ever apprehends. 


samuel Johnson A Dicti on ary of th e English Lane 


S HA 

It is my nature’s plague 
To fpv into abufe, and oft my jealoufy 
Shapes faults that are not. S. ahj. Oioelo. 

VVhen fancy hath formed and fhaped the perfe&elt ideas cf 
bleflednefs, our own more happy experiences of greater mufi 
difabufe us. ^ 

4 * I was foapen in iniquity, and in fin did my mother conceive 

•// # il* s • 

me. .in J 

Shape, n.f [ from the veib. ] 

1. Form; external appearance. r . , 

He beat me grievoufly in the foape of a woman 3 for in the 

(Joape of a man, matter Brook, 1 fear not Goliah with a 

J 1 » L„„m Shakejpeare. 

weaver s beam. r j 

The fhapes of the locufts were like unto horfes prepared 

for battle. Rev ‘ 1X * T 

The other foape. 

If foape it may be call’d that foape had none, 

Diftimruifhable in member, joint, or limb. Milton. 

In vegetables and animals the foape we mofi fix on, and are 
mofi led by. i Locke, 

2. Make of the trunk of the body. 

Firft a charming foape enflav’d me, 

An eye then gave the fatal flroke; 

’Till by her wit Corinna fav’d me. 

And all my former fetters broke. Addifon. 

3. Being, as moulded into fhape. 

Before the gates there fat 

On either fide a formidable foape. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

4. Idea; pattern. 

Thy heart 

Contains of good, wife, jufi, the per feD. foape. Milton. 

tp It is now ufed in low converlation for manner. 

Shapeless, adj. [from foape .] Wanting regularity of form; 
wanting fymmetry of dimenfiorts. 

You are born 

To fet a form upon that indigefi, 

Which he hath left fo fhapelefs and fo rude. Sbakefpeare. 
He is deformed, crooked, old and fere 3 

311 -fac’d, worfe-bodied, ev ’ r y w ^ ere * Sbakefpeare. 

What fools were here, 

Difguis’d like Mufcovites in foapelefs gear? Sbakefpeare. 

"Thrice had I lov’d thee. 

Before I knew thy face or name; 

So in a voice, lo in a foapelej ; flame, 

Angels affebt us oft, and worlhipp’d be. Donne . 

Now the vidlor firetch’d his eager hand, 

Where the tall nothing flood, or feem’d to ftand; 

A foapelefs {hade, it melted from his fight. 

Like forms in clouds, or vifions of the night 1 Pope. 

Some objects pleafe our eyes, 

Which out of nature’s common order rife, V 

The fhapelefs rock, or hanging precipice. Pope. J 

Sha' pesmith. n.f. [foape and jmith.] One who undertakes 
to improve the form of the body. A burlefque word. 

No fhapefmith yet fet up and drove a trade. 

To mend the work that providence had made. Garth. 

Sha'peliness. n.f [from foapely.] Beauty or proportion of form. 
Sha pely, adv. [from foape.] Symmetrical 3 well formed. 
SHARD, n.f [Jchaerde , Trifick.] 

1. A fragment of an earthen vefleL 

For charitable prayers. 

Shards, flints, and pebbles fliould be thrown on her 3 
7 et here fhe is allow’d her virgin chants, 

Her maiden ftrewments. Shak. Hamlet. 

2. [Chard.] A plant. 

^ Shards or mallows for the pot, 

Keep the loofen’d body found. Dryden’s Horace. 

3* It feems in Spenfer to fignify a frith or ftrait. 

Upon that fhore he fpied Atin ftand, 

There by his mafter left, when late he far’d 

InPhedria’s fleet bark, over tiiat per’lous foard. Fa. Queen. 

4 . A fort of fiftl. 

Sh/a kDeorn. adj. [foard and born.] Born or produced among 
en ^ nes or pots. Perhaps foard in Sbakefpeare may Ei (r - 
lllf y fheaths of the wings of infeas. 

Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 
7 h ofhardborn beetle with his drowfy hums 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there fhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. ShakeArar* 

Sha'rded. adj. [from foard.]^ Inhabiting fhards. 

Often fhall we find 
1 h zfoarded beetle in a fafer hold, 

To ql'fpi 5 the full r - win g’d ^gle. ShahJfeafCs Gjn&eUm. 

vtlARE. v. n. [pceajian, ycypan, Saxon.] 
i o divide 3 to part among many. 

' Good fellows all, 

The late ft of my wealth I’ll /bare amongft you. ShaMean 
] Any man may make trial of his fortune, p^oJided he fCP 

b w 5 ° K S i lgh u’ by out unto llim a toll. Carew. 

ell may he then to you his cares impart, 

U,d Jhare hls burd en where h e/bares his heart. Drxdm. 


SHA 

In the primitive times the advantage of priefihood was 
eouallv fhared iimonf all the order, and none of that charabfer 
bad any fuperiomyr Collier. 

Though the weight of a falfhood would be too heavy for 
one to bear, it grows light in their imaginations when it is 
/hand among many. Addfons S ; eel at or. 

Suppofe I Jhare my fortune equally between my children 
and a firanger, will that unite them ? Swift. 

2. To partake with others. 

The captain, half of whole foldiers are dead, and the other 
quarter never muttered or feen, comes fhortly to demand pay¬ 
ment of his whole account 3 where, by good means of fome 
o reat ones, and privy Jharings with the oi&cers of other fome, 
he receiveth his debt. Spenfer on Ireland. 

In vain does valour bleed, 

While avarice and rapine Jhare the land. Milton . 

Go, fllently enjoy your part of grief. 

And jhare the fad inheritance with me. Dryden » 

Wav’d by the wanton winds his banner flies, 

All maiden white, and foares the people’s eyes. Dryden. 
This was the prince decreed 

To Jhare his feeptre. Drydcri s AEn. 

Not a love of liberty, nor thirft of honour. 

Drew you thus far; but hopes to foare the fpoil 
Of conquer’d towns and plunder’d provinces. Addif Cato . 

All night it rains, the fhews return with day 3 
Great Jove with Caefar foares his fov’reign fway. Logie. 

3. To cut; to feparate 3 to fheer. [From yceap, Saxon.] 

With fwift wheel reverie deep omdr'mygfoar d 
All his right fide. Milton „ 

Scalp, face, and (boulders the keen fteel divides, 

And the foard vifage hangs on equal Tides. Dryden, 

To Share, v. n. To have part 3 to have a dividend. 

I am the prince of Wales 3 and think not, Percy, 

To Jhare with me in glory any more. ShakeJ HenryW. 

Had greater harte thefe facred rites prepar’d. 

Some guilty mouths had in your triumphs foard-. 

But this untainted year is all your own. Dryden: 

A right of inheritance gave every one a tide to foare in the 
goods of his father. Locke. 

7 'his is Dutch partner/bip, to foare in all our beneficial 
bargains, and exclude us wholly from theirs. Swift. 

Share, n. J. [from the verb.] 

1. Bart ; allotment 3 dividend. 

If every juft man, that now pines with want 3 
Had but a moderate and befeemingyW - *, 

Of that which lewdly-pamper’d luxury 
Now heaps upon fome with vaft excefs. Milton , 

They went a hunting, and every one to go foare and foare 
like in what they took. L’EJlrange. 

T'he fubdued territory was divided into greater and fmaller 
foares, befides that referved to the prince. Temple . 

I’ll give you arms 3 burn, ravifh, and defiroy : 

For my own foare one beauty I defign ; 

Engage your honours that file fhall be mine. Dryden. 

While fortune favour’d, 

I made fome figure 3 nor was my name 
Gbfcure, nor I without my foare of fame. Dryd. ALn. 
7 'he youths have equal foare 

In Marcia’s wifhes, and divide their fifter. Addif. Cato. 

In poets, as true genius is but rare, 

7 rue tafte as ieldom is the critick’s Jhare. Pope. 

He who doth net perform that part afligned him, is a very 
mifehievous member of the publick ; becaufe he takes his foare 
of the profit, and yet leaves his jhare of the burden to be born 
by others. Swi f tm 

2 . A part. 

I hefe, although they bear a foare in the dtfeharge, yet have 
different offices in the compofition. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

3. [Sceap, Saxon.] J he blade of the plow that cuts the ground. 

Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care 
Of lab’ring oxen, nor the fhiningjfo/v. Dryden . 

I hen let him mark the fheep, or whet the ihining Jhare. 

% Dryden’s Virgil’s Georg. 

Great cities fhall with walls be compafs’d round, 

And fharpen’dyfom fhall vex the fruitful ground. Dryden. 

Incumbent o’er the fhining foare 
The mafter leans, removes th’ obfirudlive clay. Thomfon. 

lor clay the coulter is long and bending, and the Jhare 
narrow. x* f 

Sha recone. n.f. [Jhare and bone.] The os pubis 3 the bone 
that divides the trunk from the limbs. 

r he cartilage bracing together the two ofla pubis, or Jhare- 

hones, Barthohne faith, is twice thicker and laxer in women 
than men. ^ . 

q-taAt,- r rr n Derbam0 

oha rer. n.f. [from foare.] 

1. One who divides, or apportions to others 3 a divider. 

2. A partaker; one who participates any thing with others. 

a Kfoft it feem d the French king to import, 

Af .foarcr m his daughter’s injury. Daniels Civil War. 
I eople not allowed to be Jharers with their companions in 
^ood fortune. Will hardly agree to he Jharers in bad. L’EHr. 

An 
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Reive. 
he hath a 


mat;fe" V i nt0 r the hands of one 
thej arenticb enough U “° fo ““ 7 Portions as render 

You muft have known it. 

—-Indeed I did, then favour’d bv the kincr 
And by that means a Jharer in the fecret. 

It, by taking on himfelf human nature at !,.<«. 
compaffionate and tender fenfe of • c ■ . ar £ e ’ 
in general he muft • 6 infirmitles of mankind 

Shark, n. f. [canls charcharias, Latfol P ° P ‘ * 

1 • A voracious fea-fifh. J 

T“a.“ ct "" ” h , „ 

*• Ap*«a a», wboffll , his f S£:lZX 

~^Z .. 

thp^ro etClle5 W ^°r bve upon fr> e .A?H, and other mens fins 

“ fortunes''and T " 7 ^ 

the damnation of fouls. ’ §C tln§ * b J ead 

To Shark. *. *. To pick up haftily or fiily ' 

. Young Fontinbras, 

Cf unimproved mettle, hot and full. 

Hath m the fkirts of Norway, here and there, 

TosSc^t ° f landIefe refb, “ tes - 

J. To play the petty thief. 

hatlful' wtt'fte^ m l UptU ° US ’ fcanda,0US > 'ife, 

2. 1 o cheat ; to trick. L Eft range. 

There are cheats by natural inclination as well af b^cof- 

* U The o,d atUre tau8h * th, f>y »M notdifeipline. U 'EJ 1 . 
thiJ r h ti d r gener ? US ^" S l(h fpirit > which heretofore made 

ex ind> f §re m , thC CyeS ° f a " the w °‘ ,d > leems utterly 
f ’ ; nd we are degenerated into a mean, /harking falla 7 
cious undermining converfe, there being a foare and firepan 

SHARP m JT W ° rd T hear > and every action we fee. South. 
-iAKP. adj. [jeeapp, Saxon; fherpe, Dutch .1 

‘nbt e Hunt PIerCmg5 havin S akeened S«; having an acute point; 

She hath tied 

Sharp tooth’d unkipdnefs like a vulture here. Shakefp eare 

In Ireland have I feen this ftubborn Cade P 

Op pole himfelf againfl: a troop of kerns; 

And fought fo long, ’till that his thighs with darts 
_ ere al moft 11ke a Jharp quill’d porcupine. Sbak. H. VI. 

deceitfully' 1 ^ 116 CCuieth mifchief s, like a JJ)arp razor working 

With edged grooving tools they cut down and tooothen 
away the extuberances left by th tJharp pointed grooving tools! 
ano bring the work into a perfeef ftiape. Moxon’s Mah. Ex. 

2. J ermmatmg in a point or edge; not obtufe. 

u f ° rm ° f . tbeir heads is narrow and Jharp , that they mav 
the better cut the air in their fwift flight. * mZ 

no ?/7 e! "! VV r feen /° me T llCS m thC fea a S reat P illar of ^ght, 
not Jharp, but in form of a column or cylinder, rifincr a erfeat 

way up towards heaven. & Bacon 

To come near the point, and draw unto a Jharper angle* 

the) c.o not only fpeak and pradtife truth, but realty defire°its 

enlargement IWs Vuljr Erroun. 

1 heir embryon atoms 

Light arm d or heavy, Jharp, fmooth, light or flow. Milton. 

It .s fo much the firmer by how much broader the bottom 
and Jharper the top. ^ { 

In (hipping fuch as this, the Iri/h kern, ^ *' 

And untaught Indian, on the ftream did afide, 

Ert Jharp keel’d boats to Item the flood did learn, 

(Jr fin-like oars did fpread from either fide. Dryden.' 

3. Acute of mind j witty j ingenious; inventive. 

Now as fine in his apparel as if he would make me in love 

witn a cloak, and veife for verfe with th ojharpefi witted lover 
m Arcadia. 9 / , 

nought but fenfe, each living wi^ht, 

'hich we call brute, would be mor eJharp than we. Davies . 
oharp to the world, but thoughtlefs of renown, 

J!; ey pJot not . on the ^age, but on the town. Dryden. 
oiere is nothing makes men Jharper^ and lets their hands 
am wits more at work, than want. Addifon on Italy. 

•!, .f ny , °‘ h lV h c ,;, ! S bdon S to thc material world, wherein 

; ’ V-'Vt P h,lof °P 1,ers ha « never yet arrived at clear and 
(jiftinct ideas. , ry 

4 - Quick, as of fight or hearing. 

As t \\ofoarpejf eye difeemeth nought, 

hxcept the fun-beams in the air do fhine; 

l -he heft loul, with her refledting thoueht, 

Sees not herfelf, without fome light divine.^ Davies. 


$u. 

Dryden, 


^ S HA 

To Jharp ey’d reafon this would feem untrue ■ 

ut reafon I through love’s falfe opticks view. ’ n , 

5 - Sour without aftnngency; four but not auflere • ad 1 
So we, if children young difeafed we find ’ 

Anoint with fweets the vefl'el’s foremoft parts 
o make them tafte the potions Jharp we give • 

They drink deceiv’d, and fo deceiv’d they five * 

Sharp tafted citrons Median climes produce • 
the nnd 5 hut generous is the juice. 

Different fimple ideas are fometimes expreffed bv 

a W ndt ft i S ng Weet ™ ^ £ ° the ^ ^ 

’ Sh T ri " ’’Jay rClng the ear With a q“ ick noife; not flat 
In whiffling you contracT: the mouth, and, to nnk- it 
fiarp , men ufe their fiiwer. v ? } more 

Let one whiftle at the one end of a truniTand hoH ^ 
etdumfo 3nd thef ° UndftdkeS )'ou 
For the various modulation of the voice the 
the windpipe is endued with feveral cartilages to contra^ ° f 
dilate it, as we would have our voice flat or Jharp * d ° f 
• Severe; harfti; biting; farcaftick. F ' 

If he fhould intend his voyage towards mv wif* T 
turn her loofe to him; and what he lets ^ 

Jharp words, let it lie on my head. b ^ c; hcr , than 

How often may we meet with thofe who are one ' 
courteous, but within a lmall time after are fo fime 6 
Jharp , troublefome, fierce and exceptions that theV^ ^ 
only fliort of the true charaaer of friendfhip, but become Z 



veiy fores and burdens of fociety ! « 

Ceafe contention: be thy words fe^ere ^ 

Sharp as he merits; but the fword forbear. ’ 

8. Severe; quick to punifli; cruel; feverely risid. 

There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee- 
And to that place th eJharp Athenian law ’ 

Cannot purfue us. r», , r 

9. Eager ; hungry; keen upon a queft. * 

a faul f on now is Jharp and pafling empty. 

And, till fhe fioop, fhe muft not be full o- 0 rg’d • 

Sbalejpeare: 


M ikon. 


11 


12 . 


Milton, 

Dryden, 


Dryden. 


bor then fhe never looks upon her lure, 

The Jharp defire I had 
Of tailing. 

io. Painful; affiidlive. 

That (lie may feel 

How Jharper than a ferpent’s tooth it is, 

To have a thanklefs child Shah/p. King Lent. 

He caufed h.s father’s friends to be cruelly tortured; gdevine 
fo lee them live to whom he was fo much beholden, and there- 
fore rewarded them with fuch Jharp payment. Knolles. 

Death becomes 

His final remedy; and after life 
Try’d in Jharp tribulation, and refin’d 
By faith, and faithful works. Milt, Paradije Left , b. xL 

It is a very fmall comfort that a plain man, lying under a 

Jharp fit of the flone, receives from this fentence. fillotfon, 
rierce; ardent; fiery. 

Their piety feign’d, 

In Jharp conteft of battle found no aid. 

A Jharp aflault already is begun ; 

Their murdering guns play fiercely on the walls. 

Attentive ; vigilant. 

Sharp at her utmoll ken fhe caff her eyes. 

And fomewhat floating from afar de/cries. 

Is a m<m bound to look out Jharp to plague himfelf, and to 
take care that he flips no opportunity of being unhappy ? Collier. 

A Clergyman, efiablifhed in a competent living, is not un¬ 
der the neceflity of being fo Jharp and exading. Swift, 

13. Acrid; biting; pinching; piercing, as the cold. 

^ he windpipe is continually moiftened with a glutinous 

humour, ifluing out of fmall glandules in its inner coat, to 
fence it againfl the Jharp air. Ray. 

^Nor here the fun’s meridian rays had pow’r, 

Nor wind Jharp piercing, nor the rufhing fhow’r, 

The verdant arch fo clofe its texture kept. Pope’s Odxjfey, 

14. Subtile; nice; witty; acute. 

Sharp and fubtile difeourfes procure very great applaufe ; but 
being laid in the balance with that which found experience 
plainly delivereth, they are overweighed. Hooker. 

The infiances you mention are the firongeft and JhorpeJl 
that can be urged. Digby. 

15. [Among workmen.] Hard. 

They make ufe of the JharpeJl fand, that being beft for mor¬ 
tal, to lay bricks and tiles in. Adoxonx Adeeh. Exer . 

1 6. Emaciated; lean. 

His vifage drawn he felt to Jharp and fpare. 

Sharp, n.f. [from the adjedfive.] 

1. A (harp or acute found. 

It is the lark that fings fo out of tune, 

Straining harfh difeords and unpleafing Jloarps. 

2 . A pointed weapon ; fmall fword; rapier. 

If butchers had but the manners to go to Jkarps , gentlemen 
would be contented with a rubber at cuffs. 
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Moxon’s Mech. Exer • 
Milton'. 

Shakefpean: 


Collier. 
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S H A 

To Sharp. [fr° m the noun.] To make keen. 

Whom the whetfione Jharps to eat, 

They cry, milftones are good meat. * Een. ^ 

To Sharp, v* n - [from the noun.] To play thievifh tricks. 

I five upon what’s my own, whereas your fcandalous life 
is only cheating or Jharprng , one half of the year, and ftarv- 
ing the other. L’EJlrange. 

To Sharpen, v. a. [from Jharp ] 
j. To make keen ; to edge; to point. 

The weaker their helps are, the more their need is to Jharpen 
the ed^e of their own indufiry. Hooker, 

The Ifraelites went down to the Philifiines to Jharpen every 
man his fhare and his coulter. 1 Sam. xiii. 20. 

His fevere wrath fhall he Jharpen for a fword. Wijd. v. 20. 
The grating of a faw when Jharpen’d> offends fo much as 
it fetteth the teeth on edge. Bacon. 

Th’ fquadron bright, Jharp'ning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx. Milton. 

It may contribute to his mifery, heighten the anguifh, and 
jharpen the fling of confcience, and fo add fury to the ever- 
iafting flames, when he fhall reflect upon the abufe of wealth 
and greatnefs. South’s Sermons. 

No : ’tis refifiance that inflames defire; 

Sharpens the darts of love, and blows the fire. Dryd. 

E’re ten moons had jharpen’d either horn, 

To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was born. Dryd. 

Her nails are Jharpen’d into pointed claws, 

Her hands bear half her weight and turn to paws. Addif. 

2. To make quick, ingenious, or acute. 

Overmuch quicknefs of wit, either given by nature, or 
Jharpen d by fludy, doth not commonly bring greatefi learn¬ 
ing, beft manners, or happieft life in the end. Afcham. 

3. To make quicker of fenfe. 

Th’ air Jharpen <\ his vifual ray 
To objedls diftantfar. Milton . 

4. To make eager or hungry. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloylefs fauce his appetite. Shakefp. 

Such an aflurance as will Jharpen mens defires and quicken 
their endeavours for obtaining a lefler good, ought to in- 
fpire men with more vigour in purfuit of what is greater. TilUt. 

4. To make fierce or angry. 

Mine enemy Jharpencth his eyes upon me. Job xvi. 9. 

5. To make biting, or farcaftick. 

My haughty foul would fwell; 

Sharpen each word, and threaten in my eyes. Smith. 

6. Tomakelefs flat; more piercing to the ears. 

Enclofures not only prderve found, but encreafe and Jloar- 

P m fr. Bacon. 

7. To make four. 

Sharper, n. f. [from Jharp ] A tricking fellow; a petty thief; 
a rafcai., 

Sharpers , as pikes, prey upon their own kind. L’EJlrange. 
He fhould retrench what he loft to Jharpers , and ipent upon 
puppet-plays, to apply it to that ufe. Arbuth. 

i only wear it in a land of HeHors, 

Thieves, fupercargo’s, Jharper r, and directors. Pope. 

Sha'rply. adv. [from Jharp.] 

2. With keennefs ; wi^h good edge or point. 

2. Severely; rigoroufly; roughly. 

They are more Jharply to be chaftifed and reformed than 
the rude Irifh, which being very wild at the firft, are now be¬ 
come more civil. Spenfer. 

3. Keenly ; acutely; vigoroufly. 

The mind and memory are more Jharply exercifed in Com¬ 
prehending another man’s things than our own. Ben. Johnfon. 

4. Affli&ively; painfully. ’ . 

At the arrival of the Englifh embafTadors the foldiers were 
foarply aflailed with wants. Hayward. 

5 * With quicknefs. 

You contract your eye when you would fee Jharply; and 
erect your ear when you would hear attentively. Bacon, 
v. Judicioufly; acutely; wittily. 

Sharpness, n.f. [from jloarp. ] 

2. Keenefs of edge or point. 

Palladius neither fuffering us nor himfelf to take in hand 

1 ! P 7i y • the afternoon 5 whe ” we were to fight in troops, 
Rot differing other wife from earneft, but that the Jharpnefs of 
tne weapons was taken away. ... Sidney. 

Afecond glance came gliding like the firft; 

And he who faw the Jharpnefs of the dart, 

* ./Yfrh 011 * 1 defence receiv’d it in his heart. Dr-d 

2. Not obtufenefs. . 0 * 

J:Z confi( J eth in th e:roundings and raifmgs of the work, 

behold S nf S n r 16 ™ b i d ° m ° re ° r lefs ret l uire fo as the 

older fhall fpy no Jharpnefs la the bordering lines. Wcttrn 
3 - bournefs without aufterenefs. 

nain frf r 3 JbarM l * n vine g ar > anJ th «e is a Jharpnefs in 
pain, in borrow, and in reproach ; there is a fharp eve a 

fev? T’ an jJ- a ^ larp P ' vord: diit there is not one of thefe 

aftwf7"fW e fame as another of and a (harp 

alt wind is different from them alfi Watts’s LogicL 


s II A: 

Provoking fweat extremely, and taking away all Jharpnefs 
from whatever you put in, muft be of good effect, in the 
cure of the gout. Temple ,; 

4. Severity of language; fatyrical farcafm. 

There’s gold for thee, 

Thou muft not take my former Jharpnefs ill, 

I will employ thee back again. Shakefp, 

Some did all folly with jidlfoarpnef blame, 

While others laugh’d and fcorn’d them into fhame; 

But, of thefe two, the laft fucceeded beft, 

As men aim righteft when they fhoot in jeft. Dryd. 

This is a fubjeH of which it is hard to fpeak without faty¬ 
rical farpnefs and particular reflections on many churches of 
chriftians. Sprat. 

The Jharpnefs of his fatyr, next to himfelf, falls moft hea¬ 
vily on his friends. Dryden 

5. Painfulnefs; affliCtivenefs. 

At this time 

We fweat and bleed ; the friend hath loft his friend ; 

And the beft quarrels in the heat are curft 
By thofe that feel their farpnefs. . Shakefp. 

Not a fingle death only that then attended this profefllon ; 
but the terror and Jharpnefs of it was redoubled in the manner 
and circumftances. South• 

6. Intellectual acutenefs; ingenuity; wit. 

Till Arianifm had made it a matter of great farpnefs, and 
fubtilty of wit to be a found believing chriftian, men were 
not curious what fyllables or particles of I'peech they ufed. Hook. 

The daring of the foul proceeds from thence, 

Sharpnefs of wit and aCtive diligence. Dryd. 

The fon returned with ftrength of conftittition, Jharpnefs of 
underftanding, and (kill in languages. Addijon. 

7. Quicknefs of fenfes. 

Jf the underftanding or faculty of the foul be like unto bo¬ 
dily fight, not of equal Jharpnefs in all; what can be more 
convenient than that, even as the dark-fighted man is direCl- 
ed by the clear about things viftble, fo likewife in matters of 
deeper difeourfe the wife in heart doth (hew the fimple where 
his way lieth. Hooker. 

SharF-set. [foarp and Jet.] Eager; vehemently defirous. 

Bafilius forced her to ftay, tho’ with much ado, fhe being 
foarp-fet upon the fulfilling of a flirevvd office, in overlooking 
Philoclea. Sidney. 

An eagle Jharp-fet , looking about her for her prey, fpy’d 
a leveret. L’EJlrange. 

Our fenfes are Jharp-fet on pleafures. L’EJlrange. 

A comedy of Johnfon’s, not Ben, held feven nights ; for 
the town is Jharp-fet on new plays. Pope .• 

Sharp-visaged. adj. [foarp and vifaged.f Having a fharp 
countenance. 

The Welfli that inhabit the mountains are commonly Jharp - 
vifaged. Hale’s Orig. of Mankind. 

Sharp-sighted, adj. [Jharp and fight.] Having quick fight. 

If fhe were the body’s quality, 

Then would file be with it fick, maim’d, and blind; 

But we perceive, where thefe privations be. 

An healthy, perfeH, and Jharp-fghied mind. Davies. 

I am not fo Jharp-fighted as thofe who have difeerned this 
rebellion contriving from the death of Q. Elizabeth. Clarend. 

Your majefty’s dear and Jharp-fighted judgment has as 
good a title to give law in matters of this nature, as in any 

ot ^ er * Denham. 

Nothing fo fierce but love will foften, nothing fo Jharp-fighted 
in other matters but it throws a miff before the eyes on’t. L’EJl . 

To Sha'tter. v. a. [, fichetteren , Dutch.] 

1. To break at once into many pieces; to break’ fo as to ftat- 
ter the parts. 

He rais’d a figh fo piteous and profound. 

That it did feem to Jhatter all his bulk. 

And rend his being. . Shakefp. 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never fear, 

I come to pluck your berries harfh and crude; 

And with forc’d fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. Milt. 

They efcape diflolution, becaufe they can fcarce ever meet 
with an agent minute, and fwiftly enough moved; to Jhatter 
or diffociate the combined parts. Boyle. 

A monarchy w=.fhattercdto pieces, and divided amongft re¬ 
volted fubje&s, into a multitude of little governments. Locke « 

Black from the ftroke above, the fmouldring pine 
Stands as a foatter d trunk. Thonij. Summer. 

2. To diftipate; to make incapable of clofe and continued at¬ 
tention. 

A man of a loofe, volatile and Jhatlercd humour, thinks 

^ only by fits and ftarts. Norris 

To Shatter, v. n. To be broken, or to fall, by any force 
applied, into fragments. 

Of bodies, fome are fragil; and fome are tough and not 
fragil, and in the breaking, fome fragil bodies break but where 
the force is ; fome Jhatter and fly in many places. Bacon. 

Shatter. ». /. [from the verb.] One part of many into 
which any thing is broken at once; 
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SHE 

Stick the candle fo loofe, that it will fall upon the glafs of 
the fconce and break it into Jbatters . Swift. 

S'ha'tterbrajned. ) adj. [from flatter brain and pate.] In- 
Sha'tterpated. ) attentive 5 not confident. A low word. 

Sha'ttery. adj. [from Jhatte*.] Difunited ; not compad ; 
eafily falling into many parts ; loofe of texture. 

A brittle fiattery fort of fpar, found in form of a white 
fand chiefly in the perpendicular Allures amongft the ores of 
metal. Wbodward. 

To Shave, v. a. preterit jhaved, part. Jhaved or Jbaven. [pceapan, 
Saxon; Jcbaeven , Dutch ] 

1 . To pare off with a razor. 

He that is to be cleanfed /hall jhave off all his hair. Levit. 
Zelim was the firft of the Ottomans that did Jhave his beard : 
a bafnaw afk’d why he alter’d the cuftom of his predecclTors ? 
He anfwered, becaufe you bafhaws may not lead me by the 
beard, as you did them. Bacon. 

Doll: thou not know this Jbaven pate ? Truly it is a great 
man’s head. Knolle s' s Hijt. of the Turks. 

I caufed the hair of his head to be Jhaved off. IVifeman. 

2 . To pare clofe to the furface. 

Sweet bird ! 

Thee chauntrefs, oft the woods among, 

I woce to hear the evening fong: 

And miffing thee, I walk unfeen 

On the dry fmooth Jbaven green. Milt. 

7 he bending fey the 

Shaves all the furface of the waving green. Gay. 

3. To fkim by paffing near, or /lightly touching. 

He Jhaves with level wing the deep ; then foars 
Up to the fiery concave tow’ring high. Milton . 

4. To cut in thin flices. 

Make fome medley of earth, with fome other plants bruis’d 
or Jbaven in leaf or root. Bacon. 

5. Toftrip; to opprefs by extortion ; to pillage. 

Sha'veeing.' n.f. [from Jhave.] A manfhaved; a friar, or 

religious. Ufed in contempt. 

Of elfes, there be no fuch things; only by bald fryars and 
knavifh Jhavelings fo feigned. Spenfer. 

Sha'ver. n.J. [fromfiave.} 

1 . A man that pradtifes the art of fiaving. 

2. A man clofely attentive to his own intereft. 

My lord 

Was now difpos’d to crack a jeff. 

And bid friend Lewis go in queft ; 

This Lewis is a cunmng fiaver. Swift. 

3. A robber ; a plunderer. 

They fell all into the hands of the cruel mountain people, 
living for the moft part by theft, and waiting for wrecks, as 
hawks for their prey : by thefe fiavers the Turks were ftript of 
all they had. Knolles. 

Sha'vjkg. n.f [from Jhave .] Any thin flice pared off from 
any body. 

Take lignum aloes in grofs Jhavings, fteep them in fack, 
changed twice, till the bitternefs be drawn forth ; then take 
the' Jhavings forth and dry them in the (hade, and beat them to 
powder. Bacon. 

By eledfrick bodies T do not conceive only fuch as take up 
Jhavings , ftraws, and light bodies, but luch as attract all bo¬ 
dies palpable whatfoever. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

The Jhavings are good for the fining of wine. Mart. 

Shaw. n.f. [ycua, Saxon; fehawe , Dutch; Jkugga , Iflandick.] 
A thicket; a fmall wood. A tuft of trees near Lichfield is 
ca'led Gentle fiaw. 

Sha'bander. n.f. [among the Perfians.] A great officer; a 
viceroy. Bailey. 

Sha'wfowl; n.f [jhaw and fowl.} An artificial fowl made 
by fowlers on purpofe to {hoot at. 

Sha'wm. »./ [frorti fchawmc , Teutonick.] A hautboy; a cor¬ 
ner. 

With trumpets alfo and fiavams. Pfalm Common Prayer . 

She. pronoun. In oblique cafes her. [ f, Gothick; peo, Sax. 
JcF, old Englifh ] 

I. T he female pronoun demonffrative: the woman; the woman 
before mentioned. 

She, of whom the ancients Teem’d to prophefy, 

When they call’d virtues by the name of Jhe\ 

She, in whom virtue was lo much refin’d^ 

That for allay unto fo pure a mind 

She took the weaker fex. Donne. 

This once difclos’d, 

The ladies did change favours, and then we 
Following the figns, woo’d but the fign of Jhe. Shakefp. 

What, at aiiy time, have you heard her fay ? Shakefp. 

The moft upright of mortal men was he; 

The moft fincere, and holy Woman, Jhe. Dryden. 

2.. It is fometimes ufed for a woman abfolutely, with fome de¬ 
gree of contempt. 

The Jhes of Italy flhall not betray 
Mine intereft, and his honour. Shakefpear's Cytnbeline. 

Lady, you are the crudl’ft: Jhe alive, 

If you will lead thefe graces to the grave. 

And leave the world no copy. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 


SHE 

t was wont 

To load my Jhe with knacks, I wou’d have ranfack’d 
The pedlar’s filken treafury, and have pour’d it 

To her acceptance. Shakefpeare’: IVinter'sU 

3. The female; not the male. 

I would outftare the fterneft eyes that look 
Pluck the young fucking cubs from the Jhe bear 

To win thee, lady. Shjejp. Merchant of ft,;,. 

Let us do it with no (hew of fear ; J 

No, with no more, than if we heard that England 
Were bufied with a Whitfon morris-dance - ° 

For my good liege, Jhe is fo idly king’d. 

That fear attends her not. Sbakrfo U \j 

The nightingale, if Jhe would fing by day, ’ * ‘ V * 

When every goofe is cackling, wou’d be thought 
No better a muficihn than the wren. Stbakefpeire 

He-lions are hirfute, and have great manes, tile 
fmooth like cats. 

Stand it in Judah’s chronicles confeft, 

7 hat David’s fon, by impious puffion mov’d 
Smote afie-ttave, and murder’d what he lov’d. ’ p r : 
Sheaf, n. f Jheaves plural. [ r eajr, Saxon ; Jchoof Dutch 7 ' 

1. A bundle of ftalks of corn bound together, that the ears mav 

dry. w 7 

Thefe be th z Jheaves that honour’s harveft bears, 

The feed thy valiant afts, the world the field. Fairfax 
He beheld a field, J 

Part arable and tilth ; whereon wer zfh aves 
New-reap’d : the other part fheep-walks and folds. Milt. 

The reaper fills his greedy hands, 

And binds the golden fieavej in brittle bands. Dryden. 

I pitch’d the Jheaves (oh could I do fo now) 

Which Ihe in rows pil’d. Gays Pa/lotah. 

2 . Any bundle or colledfion held together. 

She vanifh’d; 

Th tjheaf of arrows fhook and rattled in the cafe. Dryden. 
In the knowledge of bodies, we mull: glean what we can; 
fince we cannot, from a difcovery of their real fences,’ 
grafp at a time whole JheaVes ; and in bundles comprehend 
the nature of whole fpecies. Lode. 

To Sheal. v. a. To /hell. See Shale. 

Thou art a fiealed peafeod. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

To Shear, preter ffiore, osJheared ; part. paff.Jhorn. [yceanan, 
peypen, Saxon.] 

1. To clip or cut by interception between- two blades moving 
on a rivet. 

So many days, my ews have been with young; 

So many weeks, e’re the poor fools will yean; 

So many months, e’re I fhall Jheer the fleece. Shakefp. 

I am fhepherd to another man, 

And do not Jheer the fleeces that I graze. Sbahjp. 

Laban went to Jheer his fheep. Gen. xxxi. 19. 

When wool is new Jhorn, they fet pails of water by in the 
fame room to increafe its weight. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. 

To lay my head and hollow pledge 
Of all my ftrength, in the Lfcivious lap 
Of a deceitful concubine, who Jloore me, 

Like a tame weather, all my precious fleece. Milton. 

1 he fame ill tafte of fenfe wou’d ferve to join 
Dog foxes in the yoak, and fixer the fwine. Dryden. 

May’ft thou henceforth fweetly fleep, 

Sheer , fwains, oh jheer your fofteft fheep 
To fwell his couch. Gay, 

O’er the congenial duft injoin’d to fiear 
The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear* Pope. 

2. To cut. 

The fharp and toothed edge of the nether chap ftrikesinto 
a canal cut into the bone of the upper; and the toothed pro¬ 
tuberance of the upper into a canal in the nether: by which 
means he eafily fheers the grafs whereon he feeds. Grew. 
Shear. 1 n. f. [from the verb. It is feldom ufed in tfie 
Shears. ) lingular, but is found once in Dryden.} 

1. An inftrument to cut, confiding of two blades moving on 
a pin, between which the thing cut is intercepted. Shears 
are large, and fcijfars a fmaller inftrument of the fame kind. 

Alas, thought Philocl’ea to herfelf, your fieers come too 
late to clip the bird’s wings that already is flown away. Sidney. 
Why do you bend fuch folemn brows on me ? 

Think you I bear the fiears of deftiny ? 

Have l commandment on the pulfe of life ? SJoakfpcare. 
7 'he fates prepar’d their fharpen’d Jheery. J)ryL 
W hen the fleece is fhorn, 

Then their defencelefs limbs the brambles tear; 

Short of their wool, and naked from the Jheer. fhyden. 

That people live and die, I knew. 

An hour ago, as well as you; 

And if fate fpins us longer years, 

Or is in hafte to take the fieers, 

I know, we muft both fortunes try. 

And bear our evils, wet or dry. P yi0> ' 

How happy fhould we be if we had the privilege of cm' 
oying the fieers for want of a mint, upon foreign g y t 

Fate 


ploying th 0 fit 
clipping it into half crowns. 
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Fate urg’d the f.eers and cut the fylph in twain, 

But airy fubdance foon unites again. Pope. 

Beneath the fiears they felt no Jaftingfmart, 

They ioft but fleeces, whilellofta heart. Gay, 

2. The denomination of the age of fheep. 

When fheep is one fiear, they will have two broad teeth be¬ 
fore; when two fiear, four; when three, fix; when four, 
ciVht: and after that, their mouths break. Mortimer. 

7 Any thing in the form of the blades of fieers. 

4. Wings, in Spenfer. 

Two fharp-wing’d fieers 
Deck’d with divers plumes, like painted jays, 

Were fix’d at his back to cut his airy ways. Spenfer. 

Sheard. n.f [pceapb, Sax.] A fragment. It is now commonly 
written Jhard, and applied only to fragments of earthen ware. 

In the burfting of ir, not a fierd to take fire from the hearth, 
or to take water out of the pit. Ifa. xxx. 14. 

Siiea'rer. n.f. [from Jhear.} One that clips with {hears; 
particularly one that fleeces fheep. 

Of other care they little reck’ninng make, 

« 7 'ban how to fcrarnble at the Jhearers feaft, 

And fhove away the worthy bidden gueft. * Melton. 
Was he to be led as, a lamb to the flaughter, patient and 
refined as a fheep before her Jhearers ? Rogers. 

Shea'rman. n.f [fiear and man.} He that fiears. 

Thy father was a plaifterci , 

And thou thyfelf a fica-man. Shakefpeare . 

Shearwater, n.f. A fowl, /linfworth. 

Sheath, n.f [ poebe, S.xom] The cafe of any thing; 
the fcabbaid of a weapon. 

The dead knight’s fword out of his ficath he drew, 

With which he cut a lock off all their hair. Fa. £>ueen. 

Doth not each look a flafli of light’ning feel. 

Which (pares the body’s Jheuth, yet melts the fteel ? Cleav. 

Swords, by the lightning’s fubtiie force diftill’d, 

And the cold fiealh with running metal fill’d. Addifon . 
To Sheath. ) rr , 

To Sheathe. \ v • a ■ E from thc noun ] 

7 o inclofe in a fieath or fcabbard ; to inclofe in any cafe. 

T his drawn but now againft my fovereign’s breaft, 

Before ’tis fieath'd, fhall give him peace and reft. Waller. 
Fhofe adtive parts of a body are of differing natures when 
Jlyeath'd up, or wedged in amongft others in the texture of a 
concrete; and when extricated from thefe impediments. Boyle. 

Jn his hair one hand he wreaths, 

His fword, the other, in his bofom fieaths. Denham. 

Is this her hate to him, his love to me ! 

’Tis in my breaft fhefieuths her dagger now. Dryden . 

The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 

But in a bull s raw hide they fieath the right, Dryden. 
i he leopard, and all of this kind as goes, keeps the claws 
ot h ls forefeet turned up from the ground zitffieatbed in the 
,Km oi ll,s toes, wherebv he preferves them fharp for rapine, 
^ f h ein on »y when lie leaps at the prey. Grew. 

t cr fubftances oppofite to acrimony are called demul¬ 
cent or mild ; becaufe they blunt or fieath thofe fharp falts 
as peafe, andbeaHs. ^ 

2. I o lit with a fieath. 

^ 1e J* e was no ink to colour Peter’s hat, 

- Tr i a e Cr i d: i SgCr - Wa ? n0t C ° me from &**&**& Shak. 
j. io defend the main body by an outward coverincr. 

t were to be wiffied that the whole navy throughout were 

Jneothed as fome are. R l ‘ h 

Cdj ' ^ Jheath and &*£-] Having hard cafes 
winch are folded over the wings. 

Some infafls fly with four wings, as all vaginipennous, or 
pe a lwu, ge dmm%, as beetles and dorrs. Brown’s Vuh Er 
Shea thv. ad] . [from/«, 4 .] Forming a (heath. * 

wics backs "and e put a! ' icle ^? ft fl ca 'b) cafes on ear- 

She-^lItoh IP raW f ° rth tW ° win g $ - Br °™- 

fight againft the giant in his robe of theckla- 

" h,C u kind of g' ll!eJ father with which thev 

to embroider the Iriih jackets. c. P 

go S HE „. [rcefcan> s J axon ' Spenfer. 

»• to eiiufe; to pour out; to fpili. 

khe painful fervice, and the drops of blood 
\, c ‘ for . m , v thanklefs country are requited 
Bu. with that furname of Coriolanus. Shahfuare 

Cromwell I did not think to Jhed a tear P ' 
in all my miferies. c , , r 

ithout Jloed'di&r of blood is no remiffion. Heb \x \ f* 

bl00d man >’> fot the re! 

Some think one gen'ral foul fills ev’ry brainf XXV ‘' 28 ' 

A Am . U PanJheds light in ev ’ T y ft »- Davie: 

And il n '!V n ' ry nod<1 ' n g poppies grow, 

NW,r f C0 ° ? m P‘f that fv T cet re| l bellow; 

And li >m t lc P ants tbeir lleepy virtue drains 
>d paffing, Jketls it on the filent plains ' D ! 

^You feem'd rrt , 1 , , Dryden. 


\r r -- -- --- »..v. iiivwt Ukiuis. 

* r^k fCem d t0 mo ’ (rn ano * h er lover dead, 
t, u you ga\ e him, and mv tpar<i. a. 


you gave him, and my tear* you figd. Dryden. 


SHE 

/ s 

Unliappy man ? io break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe: 

’Tis love of honour, and his country’s good ; 

The conful, not the father, fieds the blood. Dryden'* 

In thefe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 

Thefe mofs-grown domes with fpiry turrets crown’d. 
Where awful arches make a noon-day night. 

And the dim windows Jlsed a folemn light; 

Thy eyes diffus’d a reconciling ray. 

And gleams of glory brighten’d all the day. Pope ; 

2. To fcatter; to let fall. 

T rees that bring forth their leaves late, and caff them late, 
are more Jafting than thofe that fprout their leaves early, or 
Jhed them betimes. Bacon's Nat , HIJI-. 

So the returning year be bleft. 

As his infant months beftow. 

Springing wreaths for William’s brow; 

As his fumtrier’s youth fhaU fied 

Eternal fweets around Maria's head. Prion 

To Shed, v n. To let fall its parts. 

White oats are apt to Jhed moft as they lie, and black as they 
ftand. Mortimer s Hufiandry. 

uHEd. n. f [fuppofed by Skin neb to be corrupted from fiade. ] 
i. A flight temporary covering. 

1 he firft Aletes born in lowly Jhed, 

Of parents bafe, a rofe fprung from a bride. Fairfax* 
Though he his houfe of polifh'd marble build, 

With jafper Hoot’d, and carved cedar ceil’d ; 

Yet fhall it ruin like the moth’s frail cell, 

Or fieds of reeds, which fummer’s heat repel. Sandysl 
So all our minds wi Ji his confpire to grace 
The Gentiles great apoftle, and deface 
7 hole ftate-obfeuring fieds, that like a chain 
Seem’d to confine and fetter him again. Walh\ 

In fuch a feafon born, when fcarce a Jhed 
Could be obtain’d to fhelter him or me 

* t jd c . ’ olea k air - Par ad. Regain'd. 

I hole houles then were caves, or homely Jheds, 

[ w i n - in g ofiers fenc’d, and mofs their beds. Dndtn. 
An hofpitable houfe they found, 

A homelyyWj thereof, not far from ground 

Was match’d with reeds and ftraw together bound. Dryd . 

J hen out he fteals, and finds where by the head, 

I heir horfe hung faften’d underneath a fied. Betterton . 

tier various kinds by various fortunes led, 

Commence acquaintance, underneath a fied. Swift. 

2. In compofition. EfFufion ; as blood-yW. 

* n 'c{\ U ro ™fied.} A fpillcr; qne who fheds. 

A fiedder of blood fhall furely die. Ezek xviii. io. 

bHEEN. I adj. [This was probably only the old pronunciation 

Sheeny. 5 offbine]. Bright; glittering; fhewy. A word 

now not in ufe. 7 

r i ew . d ribbald > with vile left advanc’d. 

Laid nrft his filthy hands on virgin clean, 

Tan 1 damt y corre r ° fair and Jheen. Fa. &ue*n. 
When he was all dight, he took his way 

into the foreft, that lie might be feen 

Of the wild beafts, in his new glory Jheen. Hu Her As Tale. 

•Now they never meet in grove or green 
By fountain clear, or fpangled ffar-light/W Shakefpeare .. 

Up arole each warrior bold and brave, 

Gliftering in filed fteel and armour fheen. Fairfax 

Out of the hierarchies of angels Jheen, " ^ 

The gentle Gabriel call’d he from the reft. Fairfax 

By the rufhy fringed bank, ^ 

Where grows the willow and the ofier dank. 

My Aiding chariot flays. 

Which fet with agat, or the azure fieen. 

Or turcois blue, and emerald green. 

Or did of late earth’s Tons "befiege the wall 
Uf fieeny beav’n. 

Brishtncfs; 

Thron’d in celeftial Jheen. M[j 

far above, in fpangled Jheen, 

Celeffial Cupid, her fam’d fon advanc’d, 
o ds his dear Pfyche fweet entranc’d. MlUnn 

H fhp P * \ n ' {' plural likewi ^ e flety. L>ceap, Sa^ on; of which 

the plural was peep;Dutch ] 

*' innocence!" 1 ^ bCarS W °° i: remarkable for ^ ufefulhefs and 

Fire the brambles, fnare the bivds, and fteep 
In wholefome water-falls the fleecy 

r „,2 f rubftanc « tlliere are two forts of ideas; one of fwele 
fubftances, as they exift leparately, as a man or fht a r ^ 

% h 2 c °ntempt. X fooiifh fifty (&£ Mp j 

To Sheepei'te. r Jheej JS , x r 

Shew your knave’s vifage( wTth I nL ° “o 
Jheepbiting face, and be handed. P ^ ’cf™'/° ur 

Sheepbiter n.f. [from Jhlpbi^ A petty thief 

H.s gate like a fteepbher fleerin] afide. ' 7 Tufer , 

Woujdfl 
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SHE 

Wouldft thou not be glad to have the niggardly rafcally 
feepbiter come to fome notable fhame. ~ Skakefpeare. 

1 here are political feepbiter s as well as pafloral: betrayers 
of publick trufts, as well as of private. UEJirange. 

hee pcot. n. f [ Jheep and cot. ] A little inclofure for Jhecp. 

bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 

From low farms, Jheepcots and mills 

In force their charity. _ Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Up to a hill anon his fleps he rear’d. 

From whofe high top to ken the profpedl round, 

If cottage were in view, Jheepcot or herd; 

But cottage, herd, or Jheepcot none he faw. Milton. 

Sheepfold. n.f[feep znff J'cld.] The place where fheep are 
inclofed. 

The bear, the lion, terrors of the plain, 

Th tjhcepfold fcatter’d and the fhepherd flain. Prior. 

She e phook. n. f [ Jheep and hook. ] A hook faflened to a pole 
by which fhepherds lay hold on the legs of their fheep. 

"1 he one carried a crofier of balm-wood, the other a paflo- 
ral ftaff of cedar like a Jkeep-hook. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

If you dare think of deferving our charms, 

o Away with your feephooky and take to your arms. Dryden. 

oHEe'pish. adj. [from Jheep.'] Bafhful3 over-modeft ; timo- 
roufly and meanly diffident. 

Wanting change of company, he will, when he comes 
abroad, be a JheetiJh or conceited creature. Locke. 

Sheepishness, n.f. [from feepif.] Bafhfulnefs; mean and 
timorous diffidence. 

^ Thy gentry bleats, as if thy native cloth 
1 ransfus’d a JheepiJhneJs into thy Rory. Herbert. 

» Sheepifnefs and ignorance of the world, are not confequen- 
ces of being bred at home. Locke. 

Without fuccefs, let a man be never fo hardy, he will have 
fome degree of JheepiJhneJs. Grew. 

Sheepmaster. n.f. [ feepzndmajler.] An owner of Jheep. 
A nobleman was a great grafter, and a great JheepmaJler. 

Bacon. 

Sheepshearing, n f [feepzvAfear.] The time of {hear¬ 
ing fheep; the feaft made when fheep are fhorn. 

There, happening a folcmn feflivity, fuch as the feepfear- 
ings ufed to be, David begs fome fmall repafl. South. 

Sheeps eye. n. f. [ Jheep and eye. ] A modeft diffident look, 
fuch as lovers caft at their miftrefles. 

Caft 2. Jheep's eye behind you: in before me. Dryden. 

Sheepwa'lk. n. f. [ Jheep and walk.] Paflure for fheep. 

He beheld a field, 

Part arable and tilth ; whereon were {heaves 

New reap’d ; the other part Jheepwalks and folds. Milt. 

Sheer, adj. [ycyp, Saxon.] Pure; clear; unmingled. 

If fhe fay, I am not fourteen pence on the fcore for Jheer 
ale, fcore me up for the lying’ft rogue in Chriftendojn Shak. 

Sheer argument is not the talent of the man; little wreft- 
ed fentences are the bladders which bear him up, and he 
finks downright, when he once pretends to fwim without 
them. Alterbury. 

Shee&. adv. [from the adjeflive.] Clean; quick; at once. 

Thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the cryflal ba. dements ; from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A fummer’s day; and with the fetting fun, 

Drop’d from the zenith, like a falling flar. 

On Lemnos. Milton. 

The fword of Satan, with fteep force to finite 
Defending, and in half cut Jheer. Milton. 

Due entrance he difdain’d, and in contempt 
At one flight bound high overleap’d all bound 
Of hill or higheft wall, and Jheer within 
Lights on his feet. 

To Sheer, v. a. [See Shear.] 

I keep my birth-day; fend my Phillis home 
At feering-time. 7 „ 

To Sheer off. v n. To deal away; to flip off clandeflinely. 

Sheers, n. f. [See Shears.] 

Sheet, n.f. [yceat, Saxon. 

1. A broad and large piece of linen. 

He faw heaven opened, and a veffel defeending unto him, 
as a great feet, knit at the four corners. Adis x. 11. 

2. The linen of a bed. 

If 1 die before thee, fhroud me 
In one of thefe fame Jhects. Shakefpcare. 

You think none but your Jheets are privy to your wifhes. Sha. 
Some unequal bride in nobler Jheets 
Receives her lord. Dryden. 

3. Ecouies x French; echoteny Dutch.] In a fhip are ropes bent 
to the clews of the fails, which ferve in all the lower fails to 
hale or round off the clew of the fail; but in topfails they 
draw the fail clofe to the yard arms. Didl.—Dryden feems to 
underftand it otherwife. 

H he little word behind the back, and undoing whifper, like 
pulling off a feet- rope at. fea, flackens the fail. Suckling. 

Fierce Boreas drove againft his flying fails. 

And rent the Jheets. Dryden. 

6 


Shahjteare. 


E| ■ , 

4. As much paper as is made in one body. 

As much love in rhime. 

As could be cramm’d up in z feet of paper. 

Writ on both fides the leaf, margin and all. 

Whtn I firft put pen to paper, i though a>l I ftould hive 
to fay would have been contained in one Jheet of paper Lo l 
I let the refradled light fall perpendicularly upon zjbctl f 
white paper upon tnc oppofite wall. Newton's Gulch 

5. A fingie complication or fold of paper in a book. * 

6. Any thing expanded. 

Such Jheets of fire, fuch burfls of horrid thunder 
I never remember to have heard. Shakefpeare's K. Lear 
Rowling thunder roars, 

And Jheets of lightning blaft the {landing field. 

An azure fleet it rufhes broad. 

And from the loud refounding rocks below, 

Dafh’d in a cloud of foam. Thom fen 

Sheet ^anchor .. n. f [ Jheet and anchor .] In a fhip is thelarcr e {f 
anchor; which, in Rrefs of weather, is the mariners l a ft re 
fuge, when an extraordinary Riff gale of wind happens. Bailee 
To Sheet v. a . [from the noun.] '* 

1. To furnifh with Jheets. 

2 . To enfold in a Jheet. 

3. To cover as with sc feet. 

Like the flag when fnow the paflure fheetSy 
The barks of trees thou browfed’R. * Shakejpeare. 

She'kel. n. J. [ 7 pu] An ancient Jewifh coin equal to four 
Attick drachms, 01; four Roman denarii, in value about 2. s 6d 

Did. 


Dryden. 


flerlinor 


Boyle. 
Dryden , 

Dryden. 


Milton . 2. I 


Dryden. 


The Jews, albeit theydetefled images, yet imprinted upon 
their fcckle on one fide the golden pot which had the manna, 
and on the other Aaron’s rod. Camden. 

The huge iron head fix hundred fekels weighed, 

And of whole bodies but one wound it made, 

Able death’s worfl command to overdoe 

Deflroying life at once and carcafe too. Cowley. 

This coat of mail weighed five thoufand fekels of 

b ra ^ s * Broome . 

She'ldaple. n.f A chaffinch. 

SheLdrape. n. f A bird that preys upon fifbes. 

Shelf, n.f [ycylp, Saxon; fcelf Dutch.] A board fixed 
againft: a fupporter, fo that any thing may be placed upon it. 

About his f elves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakefp. 

Bind fall, or from their Jhelves 

Your books will come and right themfelves. Swift, 

You have the pleafure of the profpedl whenever you take 
it from your fbclf andthefolid cafh you fold it for. Blount. 

2 . A land bank in the fea; a rock under fhallow water. 

Our tranfported fouls fhall congratulate each other their 
having now fully efcaped the numerous rocks, Jhelves, and 
quick-fands. 

Near the f elves of Circe’s fhores they run, 

A dang’rous coaft. 

He call’d his money in; 

But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon fplit him on the form erf elfy 
He put it out again. _ _ 

3. The plural is analogically f elves \ Dryden has felfsy probab¬ 
ly by negligence. 

H? feiz : d the helm, his fellows cheer’d, 

Turn’d fhort upon the Jhefs and madly fleer’d. Dryden. 

She'lfy. adj. [from Jhelf.] 

I. Full of hidden rocks or banks; full of dangerous fhallows. 

Glides by the fyren’s cliffs a Jhelfy coaft. 

Long infamous for fhips and failors loft. 

And white with bones. Dryden. 

know not well the meaning in this paffage, perhaps rocky. 
The tillable fields are in fome places fo tough, that the 
plough will fcarcely cut them ; and in fome fo Jhelfy that the 
corn hath much ado to fallen its root. Carew. 

Shell, n.f [pcyll, yceall, Saxon; fchaley fchelky Dutch. 

1. The hard covering of any thing; the external cruft. 

1 he fun is as the fire, ancl the exterior earth is as the Jbeil 
of the eolipilc, and the abyfs as the water within it; now 
when the heat of the fun had pierced thro’ the Jhell and 
reach’d the waters, it rarefy’d them. Burn. Dheo. of the Earth. 

Whatever we fetch from under ground is only what is lodg¬ 
ed in the fell of the earth. Lode, 

2. The covering of a teftaceous or cruflaceous animal. 

Her women wear 
The fpoils of nations in an ear; 

Chang’d for the treafureof a felly 
And in their loofe attires do fwell. 

Albion 

Was to Neptune recommended ; 

Peace and plenty fpread the fails.: 

Venus, in her fell before him, 

From the fands in fafety bore him. ~ y - 

The fells ferved as moulds to this fand, which, when con- 

folidated, and afterwards freed from its inveftient fell-, is 0 

the fame fhape as the cavity of the Jhell. fVoodvjar 

rle? 


Ben. Jchnf Catiline . 


Dryden s Albion • 


Bfe 
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W .11 piipji 1 !1 


Pope. 


SHE 

He, whom ungrateful Athens could expel, 

At all times juft, but when he lign d th 0 Jhell. 

o The covering of the feeds of fihquous plants. _ 

e nme fruits arc contained within a har dfely being the lecas 
of the plants. Ar.buthmt. 

, The covering of kernels. 

v Chang’dJove.s are but chang’d forts of meat; 

And when he hath the kernel eat, _ 

Who doth not throw away the fell ? Donne. 

r. The covering of an egg. 

Think him’as a ferpent’s egg. 

Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mifehievous, 
And kill him in the fell. Sha kef Julius Cwjcir. 

6 The outer part of an houfe. 

The marquis of Medina Sidonia made the fell of a houfe, 
that would have been a very noble building, had he brought it 


to perfection. 


Addifon cn Italy. 


It is ufed for a mufical inftrument in poetry, from tejhido , 

‘ Latin ; the firft lyre being Did to have been made by Draining 
ftrinys over thefhell of a tortoife. 

Lefs than a god they thought there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that Jhell, 

' That fpoke fo fweetly. Dryden. 

8. The fuperficial part. . 

Sodevout are the Pdomanifts about this outward fell of re- 
lieibn, that if an altar be moved, or a flone of it broken, it 
ought to be reconfecrated. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

To Shell, v. a. [from the noun.] To take out of the fhell; 
to ftrip of the fhell. 

To Shell, v. n . 

1. To fall off as broken fhells. 

The ulcers were cured, and the fcabs felled off. JVifeman. 

2. To caft the fhell. 

She'llduck. n.f. A kind of wild duck. 

To preferve wild ducks, and fellducks, have a place walled 
in with a pond. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

She'llfish. n.f. [ fe.llan&ff.] Fifh invefled with a hard co¬ 
vering, either teftaceous, as oyflers, or cruflaceous, as lobflcrs. 

The fhells, being found, were fo like thofe they faw upon 
their fhores, that they never queftioned but that they were the 
exuvhe of felljif , and once belonged to the fea. IFoodward . 

She'lly. adj. [from Jhell.] 

1. Abounding with fhells. 

The ocean rolling, and the felly fhore. 

Beautiful objcdls, fhall delight no more. Prior. 

2 . Con lifting of fhells. 

The conceit of Anaximander was, that the firft: men and all 
animals were bred in fome warm moiflure, inclofed in crufla¬ 
ceous pans,] as lobfters ; and fo continued ’till their felly pri- 
fons, growing dry and breaking, made way for them. Bentley. 

SHELTER, n.f. [Of this word the etymology is unknown: 
S,:;inner deduces it from fell, Davies from ycylb, a fhield, 
Saxon.] 

1. A cover from any external injury or violence. 

We hear this fearful tempeft: fing, 

Yet feek no Jhelter to avoid the ftorm. Shakefp. R. If. 

1 hey wi-fh’d the mountains no,w might be a< ain 
Thrown on them, as a felter from his ire. " Milton. 

Heroes of old, when wounded, felter fought; 

But he wild meets all dangers with difdain, 

. Ev’n in their face his fhip to anchor brought, 

And fteeple high flood propt upon the main.° Dryden. 
They may learn experience, and avoid a cave as the worft 
f Iter from rain, when they have a lover in company. Dr yd. 

The healing plant fhall aid. 

From ftorms a felter , and from heat a fhade. Pope. 

2. A protedlor; a defender; one that gives fecuritv. 

1 hou haft: been zfelter for me, and a flronj/ tower from 
the enemy. _ & Jy Jxi 

3- lhe Hate of being covered ; protection ; fecurity. 

Low at bis foot a fpacious plain is plac’d, 

• Between the mountain and the ft ream embrac’d- 
Which fhade and felter from the hill derives, 

, ]c the klntl river wcalth and beauty gives. Denham . 

I° Shelter, v. a. [From the noun.] 

i- To cover from external violence. 

We befought the deep to felter us. Milton 

Ihofe ruins felted d once his facred head, 

U hen he from Wor’fter’s fatal battle fled, 

„ T W , at f ch ’ d the S enius of this royal place. Dryden. 

' 0 w h ; 2f t0 P i>T? ’ t0 Ft With refll S e; 

What endlefs honour fhall you o- a in 

o Tk f T felter T roy’s unhappy train.’ Dry 

a- -* o betake to cover. ^ 

^ hty feltered themfelves under a rock. 

con t ol°!vi':f thoughts, chiefly when all eart% 

r j rE ^ fai1 thee: then do thou particularly retreat to thof! 
coiiftoenm s , and Jitter thyfiftf Lder ^ 

t- 1 o cover from notice. "T- 

III vam I ftrove to check my growing flame, 
v DAtef pamon under friendfliip’s name ; 
a ou law my heart. 


den s AEn. 


Milton. 


SHE 

To SheLter. v. n. 

1. To take {belter. . 

There the Indian herdftnan, munnirig heat. 

Shelters in cool. 

2. To pi ve fhelter. . 

Then fee ks the farthefl ooze, the felt ring weeJ > 

The cavern’d bank, his old fecure abode. Thomjom 

She'lterless. adj. [from felter.] Harbourlefs; without 

home or refuge. 

Now fad and felterlefy perhaps, me lies, ^ 

Where piercing winds blow fliarp. Bowes jane, • e. 
She'lving. adj. [from f elf] Sloping; inclining; having de¬ 
clivity. 

Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground ; 

And built {offelvingy that one cannot climb it, ^ 

M^ithout apparent hazard of his life. Shakefpcare * 

Amidfl the brake a hollow den was found, 

With rocks and felving arciies vaulted round. _ Addifon . 
She'lvy. adj. [from felf] Shallow; rocky ; full of banks.^ 

I had been drowned, but that the ftiore was Jhelvy and fiia?.- 
] 0VVt Shakefp. Merry IF rues of F/ihdj'or. 

To Shend. v.a. preter. and part, pafl .joent. [j-cen&an, Saxon ; 
j'ckenden , Dutch.] 

1. To ruin; to fpoil; to mifehief. 

Provide for thy wife, or elfe look to b cfevty 
Good milchcow for Winter, another for Lent. P’ujjer'» 

Shepherds, fhould it not yfent 
Your roundels frefh, to hear a doleful verfe 
Of Rofalind, that Colin made? Spenfer. 

Such a dream I had- of dire portent. 

That much I fear my body will b 0 fent > 

It bodes I fhall have wars. Dryden. 

2. To difgrace ; to degrade ; to blame. 

Debateful ftrife, and cruel enmity, 

The famous name of knighthood f'oull y fend. Fa. ghtcen. 

Sore bruifed with the fall, he flow uprofe, 

Aind all enraged thus, thus him loudly ferity 
Difleal knight, whofe coward courage chofe 
To wreak itfelf on beafl. Fairy fhieen. 

My tongue and foul in this be hypocrites. 

How in my words foever fhe-bejZwz/, 

To give them feals never my foul confent. Shakefp. Haml. 

3. To overpower; to crufh ; to furpafs. 

She pafs’d the reft: as Cynthia doth fend 
The lefler flars. Spenfer. 

4. It is, though ufed by Dryden , wholly obfolete. 

SHETHERD. n.f [yceap, fheep, and.Joypb? a keeper, Saxon, 

yceapajoypt).] 

1. One who tends fheep in the paflure. 

I am fepherd to another man, 

And do not fheer the fleeces that I graze. Shakefpcare. 
A fepherd next 

More meek came with the firftlings of his flock. Milton. 

2. A fwain ; a rural lover. 

If that the world and love were young, 

And truth in oFryfepherd's tongue, 

Thefe pretty pleafures might me move 

To live with thee, and be thy love. Raleigh . 

3. One who tends the congregation ; a pallor. 

Lead up all thofe who heard thee, and believ’d ; 

’Midft thy own nock, great fepherd , be receiv ’d. 

And glad all heav’n with millions thou haft fav’d.. Prior. 
Sw eLherdess. n.f [from fepherd.] A woman that tends 
fheep; a rural lafs. 

She put herfelf into the garb of a fepherdefsy and in that 
difguife lived many years; but difeovering herfelf a little be¬ 
fore her death, did profefs herfelf the happieft perfon alive, 
not for her condition, but in enjoying him fhe firft loved; and 
that fhe would rather, ten thoufand times, live a fepherdefs in 
contentment and fatisfadtion. Sidney. 

I hefe your unufual weeds, to each part of you 
Do give a life : no fepherdejsy but Flora 
Peering in April’s front. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

She like fome fepherdefs did fhew, 

• Who fat to bathe her by a river’s fide. Dryden. 

His dorick dialedl has an incomparable fvveetnefs in its 
clownifhnefs, like a fair fepherdefs in her country rufiet. 

Dryden . 

shepherds Needle, n f [fcandixy Lat.] Venus comb. An 
herb. 

Shepherds Purfe , or Pouch, n.f [ burfa pajlorisy Latin. ] A 
common weed. 

She'pherds Rod. n. f Teafel, of which plant it is a fpecies. 
She'pherdish. adj. [from fepherd.] Refembling a fhepherd; 
anting a fhepherd ; paftoral; ruflick. Not in ulb. 

He would have drawn her eldefl filler, efleemed her match 
lor beauty, in_her JkepherjiJh attire. Sidney. 

She faw walking from her-ward a man in fepherdif ap¬ 


parel. 


Sidney. 


Pri 


or. 


oHE rbl r. n.f [fat bat, Arabick.] Fhe juice of lemons or 
oranges mixed with water and fugarF ’ • M Diet. 
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in3 r w P . rer - 0Ur - b ^ abovE al1 °*er drinks'} am! confider- 
dli ft Tri ' S W ‘ I he , rareft ’ Specially in this clime, the 

nite? 1 ° f rf M 5 V an c P e p ty of barIe y> il would l>' ove infi- 
m ely profitable to iuch as fhould bring in the ufe thereof. Sand. 

ohmd. n.J. [rceapb, Saxon.] The fragment of broken 
earthen ware. ° 

The trivet-table of a foot was lame ; 

SFfFTTVp rUflS /- bC r leath the li m P> n g leg a /herd. Dryden. 

j ’ U ' J 'n ^ 1 c .' !ie S e P e F a ) Saxon, from pcfjie, a (hire, 
and neve, a (Ward. It is fometimes prononnced Jhrieve, 
. j lome poets have injudicioufiy adopted.] An officer to 

A j - # 3 ^ the execution of the laws. 

A great pow r of Englifli and of Scots 

Are by xhtjheriff of Yorkfhire overthrown. Shakefp. 

Concerning Minifters cf juffice, the high fheriffs of the 

counties have been very ancient in this kingdom. Bacon. 

Now may rs and /brieves all hufh’d and fatiate lay. Pipe. 
oI-IEkiFF ALT Y. "J ; ^ 

Shs'riffdom. [»./ [ from Jheriff. j The office or jurif- 


S H I 


Swift. 


Tujfe. 


'er. 


is 


Si-if/riffship. ( diction of.a flienff/ 


J . f 

She'r IFF WICK. J 

. ^' bcr , e was a refumption of patents of gaols, ahd reannek- 
ing ot them to the fbcniffwicks ; privileged officers being no lefs 
an interruption of juflice than privileged places. Bacon 
Shf/rris. ) r rc ^ . 

She'rris Sack. > ? o ‘ • S om a town of Andalufa in 

She'rry. J *P ain, \ A hind of fwcet Spanish wine. 

Warms the b,ood ’ which before, cold and fet¬ 
tled, left the liver white, which is the badge of pufilanimity; 

but the Jherru nukes it courle from the inwards to the nans 
extreme. m. , / 

n 1/7 ■ r r r , . vnn&ePbeare. 

hoot Jherns fick afeends me into the brain, dries me there 
all the foolifb dull vapours, and makes it apprehenfive. Shah 
chew, bee Show. 

Skide. n f [from pceabnn, to divide, Saxon.] A board • a 
cutting. Skinner. 

Shield, n f. [ycyls, Saxon.] 

1, A buckler; abroad piece of defenfive armour held on the 
left arm to ward oft blows. 

Now put your Jbields before your hearts, and fight 

W ith nearts more proof than Jbields. Shakefp. Cmoknus. 

2. Defence; protection. 

3 * One that gives protection or fecurity. 

The terror of the Trojan field, 

The Grecian honour, ornament, and Jhield ., 

High on a pile th’ unconquer’d chief is plac’d. Drvden 
To Shield, v. a. [from the noun.] ^ 

J. To cover with a Afield. 

2. 1 o defend ; to protedt; to feeure. 

Were’t my fitnefs to let thefe hands obey my boiling blood, 
i hey re apt enough to diflocate and tear 
I hy flefh and bones : howe’er 

A woman’s fhape doth Jhield thee. Shake/ King Lear. 

Shouts of applaufe ran ringing through the field, 

To fee the fon the vanquilh’d father Jh':eld. Dryden. 

Hear one that comes to Jhield his injur’d honour, 

. And guard his life with hazard of her own. Smith. 

3. I o keep off; to defend againft. 

Out of their cold caves and frozen habitations,'into the fweet 
foil of Europe, they brought with them their ulual weeds, fit 
to Jhield the cold, to which they had been inured. Spcnfer. 

My lord, I muft intreat the time alone. 

- —God Jhield I fhould difturb devotion. Shakefpeare. 

I o SHIP T. v. n. [Of this word the original is obfeure: Jhipta , 
Runick, is to change.] 

1. 1 o change place. 

Vegetables being fixed to the fame place, and fo not able to 
Jhift and feek out after proper matter for their increment, 
was neceflary that it fhould be brought to them. Woodward. 

2. To change ; to give place to other things. 

If the ideas of our minds conftantly change and Jhift, in a 
continual fucceffion, it would be impoffible for a man to think 
long of any one thing. Locke, 

3. To change cloaths, particularly the linen. 

She begs you juft would turn you while fhe fhifts. Young. 

4. To find fome expedient; to act or live though with difficulty. 

We cannot Jhift: being in, we muff go on. Daniel. 
Men in diflrefs will look to themfelves, and leave their 
companions tofoift as well as they can. L’Ejitange. 

Since wedefire no rccompence nor thanks, we ought to be 
diirniffed, and have leave to Jrifi for ourfelves. Swift. 

5. 1 o praftife indirect methods. 

All thofe fchooimen, though they were exceeding witty, 
vet better teach all their followers to jhift than to relblve bv 
their diftinefions. " Raleigh. 

6 To take fome method for fafetv. 

Nature inftrudts every creature how to faift for itfelf in 
cafes of danger. * JJEfirange. 

To Shift, v. a. 

1. To change ; to alter, 

* It was ;iot levity, but abfolute ncceffity, that made the fifh 
Jhift their condition. y IdEjirange. 


■, Come, affift me, tnufe obedient; 

Eet us try fome new expedient; 

Shift the feene for half an hour, 

Tl 1 me and place are in thy pow’r. 

2. To transfer from place to place. 

Pare faff,on between the two St. Mary’s davs 
Or ict or go Jhift it that knoweft the wavs. 

3* To put by fome expedient out of the way.’ 

I fdfted him away, 

A nd laid good ’feufes on your eeflafv. Shaker n+i » 

The wifdom of all thefe'latter times, in prince fi- ' 4 
raner fine deliveries, and Jkiftmgs of dangers and mifdW 

them aloof. 3re than Md “ d gr ° Unded ^ 

4 * To change in pofition. ^ocon. 

Neither uie theyfails, nor place their oars in order upon 

% CS J 2 T thC ° ar l0 ° re ’ Jh ' ft “ hkher and th “!>er at 

^ XVhere the wind 

Veers oft, as oft fhe fleers and -fhifts her fail. M L 

^ H e flrive in vain againft the leas and wind : 

Jhift your fails. tv.,.;, * 

5. To change, as cloaths. J ls &n. 

I would advife you to Jhift a fhirt: the violence of addon 
hath made you reek as a facrifice. Shakef CyJ/i* 

o. 1 o drefs in frelh cloaths. J J K ' 

to Jfdr t0 ride day and night ’ and n0t t0 have P a, ‘ ei 'ce 
. Tn V jt t' 1 r Sheik. Henry IV, 

.10 Shift off 1 0.defer; to put away by fome expedient 

^ he mo, ft be:lu£,ful P :lrts muff be the moll finifhed ,h. 
co,ours and words molt chofen : many things in both, which 
are not deferring of this care, muff b ejhiftei off, content with 
VU ‘f r ^Preffions. jjgfc, D * 

struggle and contrive as you will, and lay your taxes as vou 
p.eaie, the traders will//,// it off from their own gain. Lukt, 

r -nJ i ar , IOU j " luflons of tbe dcvil th ey are prevailed on to 
Jhift of the dutidS, and neglect the conditions, on which fal- 

c b !«T I 7 r ff ifed \ u o Sermm. 

ohii r. n. j. [from the verb.] 

1. Expedient found or ufed with difficulty; difficult means. 

bhe redoubling her blows, drave the ftranger to no other 
fnft than to ward and go back; at that time feemim, the 
image of mnocency againft violence. slim 

t If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 

I’ll find a thoufand fhifts to get away. Shake/ K. John, 

i iiis perfec. artifice and accuracy might have been omitted, 
and yet they have made Jhift to move up and down in the 
Water. More’s Antidote againjl Atbeifm, 

Not any boaft of Ikill, but extreme Jhift 
Flow to regain my fever’d company, 

Compel! d me to awake the courteous echo, 

I ° g lve me anfwer from her mofly couch. Milton, 

A falhionable hypocrify fliall be called good manners, fo we 
make a Jhift fomewhat to legitimate the abufe. L’Eftrange. 

1 hole little animals provide themfelves with wheat; but 
they can mak efoift without it. Addifon. 

Our herbals are fufficiently ftored with plants, and we have 
made a tolerable^;// to reduce them to dalles. Baker. 

2. Indued expedient; mean refuge; laft: recourfe. 

The very cuftom of feeking fo particular aid and relief at 
the hands of God, doth, by a fecret contradiction, withdraw 
them from endeavouring to help themfelves, even by thole 
wicked fhifts^ which they know can never have his allowance 
whole affiftance their prayers feek. Hooker. 

1 o fay, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that 


Bacon. 


Dryden. 


Denham . 


tneie vvanteth a term, is but a Jhift of ignorance. 

Slow to refolve, but in performance quick ; 

So true, that he was aukward at a trick; 

For little fouls on littlefdfts rely. 

3. Fraud; artifice; ftratagem. 

Know ye not Ulyfles ’pdfts ? 

Their fwords lefs danger carry than their gifts. 

4. Evafion; elufory pradice. 

As long as wit, by whetting itfelf, is able to find out any 
Jhift, be it never fo flight, whereby to cfcape out of the hands 
of prefent contradidion, they are never at a ftand. Hooker. 

Of themfelves, for the molt part, they are fo cautious and 
wily-headed, efpecially being men of fo fmall experience and 
pradice in law matters, that you would wonder whence they 
borrow fuch fubtilities and fly pdfts. Spenfer . 

Here you fee your commiffion; this is your duty, thefe are 
your difeouragements: never feek for pifts and evanons from 
worldly afflidions: this is your reward, if you perforin it; 
this your doom, if you decline it. South. 

5. A woman’s linen. 

ShTfter. n.f [from piftj One who plays tricks; a man 
of artifice. 

’ 1 was fuch a pifter , that, if truth were known, 

Death was half glad when he had got him down. Miiion. 

S hEftless. adj. [from Jhift J Wanting expedients; wanting 
means to ad or live. 


For 
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For the poor piftlefs irrationals, it is a prodigious ad of the 
o-reat Creator’s indulgence, that they are all ready furnifhed 
with fuch cloathing. Derhams Phypco-Theology. 

Shilling. n.J' [r c yU jn 2 b ^ ax - andErfe; fcbelling/D ut.] A coin 
of various value in different times. It is now twelve pence. 

Five of thefe pence made their pilling , which they called 
frilling) probably from feilingus, which the Romans ufed for 
the fourth part of an ounce; and forty-eight of thefe fallings 
made their pound, and four hundred of thefe pounds were a 
legacy for a king’s daughter, as appeareth by the laft will of 
kuw Alfred. Camden s Remains. 

The very fame frilling may at one time pay twenty men in 
twenty days, and at another reft in the fame hands one hun¬ 
dred days. Locke. 

Shill-I-shall-I. A corrupt reduplication of f:all 1 ? The 
queftion of a man hefitating. To ftand frill- 1 -Jhall-l^ is to 
continue hefitating and procraffiliating. 

I am fomewhat dainty in making a refolution, becaufe when 
I make it, I keep it: I don’t ftand pill- 1 Poall-I then; if I fay’t, 
I’ll do’t. Congreve s Way of the World. 

ShiEy. adv. [frompyri\ Not familiarly ; not frankly. 

Shin. n.f. [ycina, Saxon; fchien , German.] The forepart of 
the leg. 

I bruifed my frin the other day with playing at fword and 
dagger. ShakeJ'p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

1'he pin bone, from the knee to the inftep, is made by i'ha- 
dovving one halt of the leg with a Angle Ihadow. Peacham. 

His leg, then broke, 

Had got a deputy of oak; 

For when a frin in fight is crept. 

The knee with one of timber’s propt. Hudibras. 

As when to an houfe v/e come. 

To know if any one’s at home. 

We knock ; fo one muff kick your frin^ 

Ere he can find your foul’s within. Anonymous. 

To SHINE, v. preterite I pone) I have Jhone ; fometimes I 
pined) l have Joined, [ycinan, Saxon; fchijnen , Dutch.] 

I. To have blight refplendence; to glitter; to gliften; 


to 


gleam. 


2 . 


To-day the French, 

All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods. 

Shone down the Englifh ; and to-morrow 
Made Britain India: ev’ry man that flood, 

Shew’d like a mine. _ Shakefpeare. 

True paradife inclos’d with pining rock. Milton. 

We can difmifs thee ere the morning pine, Milton. 

bair daughter, blow away thefe mifts and clouds, 

And let thy eyes pine forth in their full luftre. Denham. 
1 he fun frines when he fees it. Locke. 

To be without clouds. 

'Fhe moon Jhines bright: in fuch a night as this, 

When the fweet wind did gently kifs the^trees, 

And they did make no noife. Shah. Arierch. of Venico. 

How bright and goodly Jlnnes the moon ! 

The moon! the fun: it is not moonlight now. Shakefp. 

wo men flood by them m Joining garments. Lu. xxiv. 4. 
Uear pools greatly comfort the eyes when the fun is over- 
calf, or when the moon frineth. 

o T' 1 1 n- jo at. on. 

3- 1 0 be glofly. 

They are waxen fat, they pine. * Jer.v. 28. 

bifh with their fins an d Joining fcaies. Milton. 

1 he colour and Joining of bodies is nothing but the different 
^angement and refra&ion of their minute parts. Locke. 
4 * 1 0 be gay ; to be fplendid. 

So proud frixopined in her princely flate, 

•Looking to heaven ; for earth fhe did difdain. 

And fitting high. r? - ^ 

3- To be beautiful. ' Fairy gjpeen. 

Of all til’ enamel’d race, whofe filv’ry win°- 
aves to the tepid zephyrs of the Spring, ° 

Dr lwims along the fluid atmoiphere, 

e -p. a( - e r ‘ghteft pin d this child of heat and air 
1 0 be eminent or confpicuous. 

If there come truth from them, 

As upon thee, Macbeth, their fpeeches pine, 
ril 0 ’\ b y the verities on thee made good, . 

May they not be my oracles as well ? 

Her face was veil’d ; yet to my fancied fight 
s'Qve, fweetnefs, goodnefs, in her perfon Join’d 
0 clear, as in no face with more delio-ht 
t Cato’s foul 

. lines out in every thing (he afls or (peaks; 

Whi e winning mildnels and attra&ve fmiles 
• we in er looks, and, with becoming grace. 

Soften the rigour of her father’s virtues ° 

sster. •>. • 

m companyi but * tis - & 

I ’ Swift, 


D unci ad'. 


Shakefpeare, 


Milton. 


Addifon. 


SHI 

To be propitious. 

The Lord make his face fhine upon thee, and be gracious. 

Num. vi. 2.5. 

8. To enlighten corporeally and externally. 

The light of righteoufnefs hath not Jhincd unto us, and the 
fun of righteoufnefs rofe not upon us. Wifd. v. 6. 

Celeftial light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all herpowefs 
Irradiate. Milton. 

Shine, n f [from the verb.] 

1. F'air weather. 

JBe it fair or foul, or rain or pine: Dryden. 

He will accuftom himfelf to heat and cold, and pine and 
rain; all which if a man’s body will not endure, it will ferve 
him to very little purpofe. Locke. 

2 . Brightnefs; fplendour; luftre. It is a word, though not un- 
analogical, yet ungraceful, and little ufed. 

EJe that has inured his eyes to that divine fplendourj which 
refults from the beauty of hoiinefs, is not dazzled with the 
glittering pine of gold, and conliders it as a vein of the fame 
earth he treads on. Decay of Piety. 

Say, in what mortal foil thou deign’ft: to grow' l 
Fair op’ning to fome court’s propitious JrinC) 

Or deep with di’monds in the flaming mine ? Pope. 

ShTness. n. f [from Py.~\ Unwillingnefs to be tracRable or 
familiar. 

An incurable Prinefs is the vice of Irifh horfes, and is hardly 
ever feen in Flanders, becaufe the Winter forces the breeders 
there to houfe and handle their colts. Temple. 

They were famous for their juftice in commerce, but ex¬ 
treme pinefs to ftrangers: they expofed their goods with the 
price marked upon them, and then retired. Arbuthnot . 

ShEngle. n. f. [fchindef Germ.] A thin board to cover houfes. 
The heft to cleave, is the molt ufefui for pales, laths, 
pingleS) and wainfeot. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

ShEngles. n.f. Wants fingul. [cingulum) Latin; zona morbus , 
Flinio. ] A kind of tetter or herpes that fpreads itfelf round 
the loins. 

Such are ufed fucceftfully in eryfipelas and pingles , by a {len¬ 
der diet of decoHions of farinaceous vegetables, and copious 
drinking of cooling liquors. ~ Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Shiny, adj. [ fromJhme .] Bright; fplendid; luminous. 

When Aldtboran was mounted high, 

Above \htpiny Caftiopeia’s chain. 

One knocked at the door, and in would fare. Fa. Queen. 

The night 

I spiny) and they fay welhaJl embattle 

By th’ fecond hour o’ th’ morn. Shak. Ant. and Clec fair a. 

While from afar we heard the cannons play, 

Like diftant thunder on a 'piny day, 

For abfent friends we were afliam’d to fear. Dryden 

Ship. [ yap, r cyp, Saxon; fchap, Dutch.] A termination 

noting quality or adjunft, as lordfrip ; or office, as Jleivard - 
pip. 

f J* Cl P> Saxon; fchippen , Dutch.] A fhip may be 
defined a large hollow building, made to pafs over the fea 
with fails. Watts 

All my followers to the eager foe 
Turn back, and fly Mktjh'ps before the wind. Shak.H. VI. 

I here made forth to us a fmall boat, with about eight per- 
fons in it, whereof one of them had in his hand a'tipftaff, 
who made aboard our Jhip Bam 

I wo other Jhips loaded with viauals were burnt, and fome 
of t.iemen laved by tkeir Ihipboats. Knolles, 

indced t . hat man lefs mad than thefe, 

\v ho freights 2.pip to venture on the Teas, 

M ith one frail interpoftng plank to fave 
rom certain death, roll'd on by ev’ry wave. Dryden: 
Inftead of a pip 9 he fhould levy upon his country fuch a 
Jum of money, and return the fame to the treafurer of the 

navy ...hence that tax hatl the denomination of / hip-money, 

accrued the yearly fum of two hundred thoufand 


pounds. 


Clarendon. 


A Jhip -carpenter of old Rome could not have talked more 


Addijon. 


Shakefp, 


judicioufly. 

r° Ship. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To put into a fhip. 

My father at the road 

Expe&s my coming, there to fee me pipp’d. 

the river emper ° r ’ ^ ipP ” Jg his great ordnance > departed ’down 
am T . , Knolles’s Hip. of the Turk' 

All the timber whereof was cut down in the mountain* of 
ihcia, and pipped m the bay of Artalia, from whence 
hy lea tranfported to Peluftum. 

h-u ^• 1 breeze <rrom ^ ore began to blow. 

The faftors Joip their oars, and ceafe to row 

^ C ‘ ryards a ' tri P> and “H their fails 


it was 
Knolles. 


2. To tranfport in a fhip. 

Andronicus, would thou wert Jript to hell 
Rather than rob me of the peoples hearts ' 


Dryden . 


Shakefpeare , 
The 
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Shakefp. 


8 FI I 

The fun no Tooner fhall the mountains touch. 

But we will Jhip him hence. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

In Portugal men fpent with age, fo as they cannot hope for 
above a year of life, jhip themfelves away in a Brazil fleet. 

hi emple . 

A tingle leaf can waft an army o’er, 

Or Jhip off fenates to fome diftant fnore. Pape. 

The canal that'runs from the fea into the Arno gives a con¬ 
venient carriage to all goods that are to be flipped pjff. Addif. 

Shi'peoard. n. f. [ Jhip and hoard. See Board.] 

1. This word is feldom ufed but in adverbial phrafes : a Jhip - 
board , on Jhit board, in a fhip. 

Let him go onfipboard , and the mariners will not leave 
their {larboard and larboard. Bramloall. 

Friend, 

What do’ft thou make a fipboard f To what end ? Dryden. 
Ovid, writing from cnjhipboard to his friends, excufed the 
faults of his poetry by his misfortunes. Dryden. 

2 . The plank of a fhip. f 

They have made all thy fipboards of fir-trees, and brought 
cedars from Lebanon to make mads. Ezek. xxvii, 5. 

Shi'pboy. 72. f. [Jhip a r pd boy.] Boy that ferves in afhip. 

Few or none know me : if they did, 

This Jhipbsy s fembiance hath difguh’d me quite. 

Shi'pman. n.f f fi'p and man.] Sailor; feaman. 

I myfelf have the very points they blow, 

All the quarters that they know 

I 5 th’ Jhipmans card. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Fliram fent in the navy Jhipmen that had knowledge of the 
f" ea * 1 Kings ix. 27. 

Shipmaster, n.f M after of the fhip. 

The fipmajler came to him, and Laid unto him, what 
meaneft thou, O deeper ! arife, cail upon thy God. Jon. i. 6. 

Shj'ppinc. 7 i. f [from Jhip .] 

1. Veffels of navigation. 

Before Caffar’s invafion of this land, the Britons had not 
any Jhipping at all, other than their boats of twigs covered 
with hides. Raleigh. 

The numbers and courage of our men, with the ftrength 
of our Jhipping) have for many ages paft made us a match for 
the greateft of our neighbours at land, and an overmatch for 
the ftrongeft at fea. Temple. 

Fifties firft to fipping did impart; 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden. 

2. Paflage in a fliip. 

They took Jhipping and came to Capernaum, feeking for 
Jefus. Jo. vi. 24. 

S H1 / P w REc K. n.f [ Jhip and zvreck . ] 

1. The deflrudiion of fhips by rocks or {helves. 

Bold were the men, which on the ocean firft 
Spread their new fails, when fipwreck was the worft. Waller. 
We are not to quarrel with the water for inundations and 
Jhipwrecks. Id Ejl range. 

This fea war coft the Carthaginians five hundred quinqui- 
remes, and the Romans feven hundred, including tbeirfip- 
zvrecks. A) buthnot. 

2. The parts of a fhattered fhip. 

They might have it in their own country, and that by ga¬ 
thering up the Jhipwrecks of the Athenian and Roman thea- 

- tres. Dryden. 

3. Deftrudlion; mifcarriage. 

Holding faith and a good confcience, which fome having 
put away, concerning faith, have made fipwreck. 1 Tim. i. 

To ShFpwreck. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To deftroy by daftiing on rocks or (hallows. 

Whence the fun ’gins his reflexion, 

Shipwrecking ftorms and direful thunders break. 

To make to fuffer the dangers of a wreck. 

Thou thatcan'ft ftill the raging of the fcas. 

Chain up the winds, and bid the tempefts ceafe. 

Redeem my fipwreck’d foul from raging gufts 
Of cruel pafiion and deceitful lufts. 

A fquare piece of marble fhews itfelf to have been a little 
pagan monument of two perfons who were fipwrecked. Addif. 
To throw by lofs of the vefiel. 

Shipwreck’d upon a kingdom, where no pity. 

No friends, no hope ! no kindred weep for me. Shakefp. 

Shipwright, n f [fip and wright.] A builder of fhips. 

Why fuch imprefs of Jhipwrights , whofe fore talk 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week. Shakefp. 

A miferable ftiame it were for our Jhipwrights , if they did 
not exceed all others in the letting up of our royal (hips. Ral. 

Vaft numbers of fhips in our harbours, and Jhipwrights in 
our fea-port towns. • Swift. 

The Roman fleet, although built b y fit wrights, and con¬ 
duced by pilots, both without exuerience, defeated that of 
the Carthaginians. Arbuthnot. 

As when a fifzvright ftands his workmen o’er, 

Who ply the wimble fome huge beam to bore. 

Urg’d on all hands it nimbly fpins about, 

The grain deep piercing, ’till it fcoops it out. Pope. 

Shire, n.f [ycip, from ycipan, to divide. Sax. Jkyrc, Erie.] 


Shakefp. 


Prior. 


— 



. SHI | - j 

A divifion of the kingdom; a county; fo much of tho 
dom as is under one fheriff. " 

His blazing eyes, like two bright (bining fhields * 

Did burn with wrath, and fparkled living lire; ’ 

As two broad beacons, fet in open fields, 

Send forth their flame? far off to every fire. p a% ® f ' 

The noble youths from diftant fires refort. * p e f n ' 
SHIRT, n.f [fieri, Danifh ; ycype, ycypic, Saxon. 1 jT‘ 
under linen garment of a man. 

Shift a Jhirt: the violence of action hath made you reek 
a facrifice. ShnbaK /> >... 

1 taxe but two Jhiris out with me, and I mean not to fweat 

extraordinarily. Sink ft, U 1 vr 

J otgiz jp. tienry IV. 

V\ hen we lay next us what we hold moft dear, 

Like Hercules, enveiiom’d Jhirts we "wear, 

And cleaving mifehiefs. Dr-dr 

Several perfons in December had nothing over their Aw' 
_ders. but, their flirts. " Aeldifin or, !t g 

i o Shirt, v. a. [from the noun ] To cover ; to clothe as m 
a fhirt. 

Ah ! for fo many fouls, as but this morn 
Vv ere cioath’d with fieih, and warm’d with vital blood 
But naked now, or Jhirted but with air. Dryden 

ShFrtless. adj. [from Jhirt.] Wanting a fhirt. 

Linfey-vvoolfey brothers, 

Grave mummers! fleevelefs fome, and firtlefs others. Poh. 
Shi'ttah. In. J' A fort of precious wood, of which Mofes 
Shi'ttim. 3 made the greateft part of the tables, altars, and 
planks belonging to the tabernacle. The wood is hard, tough, 
frnooth, without knots, and extremely beautiful. Itorowsin 
• Arabia. _ ' "Calmett. 

I will plant in the wildernefs the Jbittah- tree. If. xli. 19. 

Bring me an offering of badgers fkins and jhittim- wood. Ex. 
Shi'ttlecock. n.f [Commonly and perhaps as properly/ - / it- 
tlecock. Of j (kittle or Jbuttle the etymology is doubtful : Slin¬ 
kier derives it from fhutteln, Germ an, tofnake; or pceatan, 
Saxon, to throw. He thinks it is called a cock from its fea¬ 
thers. Perhaps it is properl y futtlecork, a cork driven to and 
fro, as the inftrument in weaving, and foftened by frequent 
and rapid utterance from c:rk to cock.] A cork ftuck with 
feathers, and driven by players from one to another with bat- 
tledoors. 

You need not difeharge a cannon to break the chain of his 
thoughts : the pat of a Jhittlecock , or the creaking of a. jack, 
will do his bufinefs. Collier. 

Shive. n.f [fchyve, Dutch.] 

1. A dice of bread. 

Eafy it is . 

Of a cut loaf to ffeal a Shakefp. Titus Andromcm: 

2 . A thick fplinter, or lamina cut off from the main fubftanee.. 

Shavings made by the plane are in fome things differing 
from thofe fives, or thin and flexible pieces of wood, that are 
obtained by borers. Boyle. 

To SHTVER. v. 71. [ fchawren , German.] To quake; to 
tremble ; to fhudder, as with cold or fear. 

Any very harfh noife will fet the teeth on edge, and make 
all the body fiver. .Bacon, 

What religious palfy’s this, 

Which makes the boughs diveft their blifs l 
And that they might her footfteps ftraw. 

Drop their leaves with fiver ing awe. 

Why ftand we longer fivering under fear? 

The man that fiver’d on the brink of fin, 

Thus fteel’d and harden’d, ventures boldly in. 

Hedefcribed this march to the temple withfo much horror, 
that he fiver cd every joint. Addif n, 

Give up Laius to the realms of day, 

Whofe ghoft, yet f ivring on Cocytus’ .fand, 

Expedfs its paflage to the farther ftrand. 

Prometheus is laid 
On icy Caucafus to fiver, 

While vultures eat his growing liver. 

To Shi'ver. v. n. [from five.] To fall at once into many 
parts or (hives. 

Had’ft thou been aught butgofTmer, feathers, air, 

So many fathom down precipitating, 


Cleavclani. 

Milton. 


Thou ’d’ft fiver d like an egg. 


Shakef. King John. 

Upon the breaking and fivering of a great ftate, yoi^nu) 
be fure to have wars. Barff 

The natural world, finould gravity once ceafe, or be wi “ 
drawn, would inftantly f iver into millions of atoms. iVootac, 
Shi'ver. v. a. To break by one a£f into many p arts 
fhatter. 

The ground with fiver’a armour flrown. 

Show’rs of granado’s rain, by fudden burft 
Difploding murd’rous bowels ; fragments of fteel 
A thoufand ways at once, the fivetdd orbs 
Fly diverfe, working torment. 01 . J 

Shi'ver. n.f. [from the verb.] One fragment of many 1 
which any thing is broken. , •] f 

He would pound thee into fivers with his fift, as2 tl , 
breaks a bifket. Shakefp* 1 roilus cinq ^ 

2 
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A9 brittle as the glory is the face; 

For there it is crack’d in an hundred fivers. Shakefpeare. 
If you ftrike a (olid body that is brittle, it breakech not only 
where the immediate force is, but breaketh all about into fi¬ 
vers and fritters. Bacon s Nat. Hijiory . 

Surging waves againft a folid rock. 

Though all to fivers dafti’d, th’ afiault renew. 

Vain batt’ry, and in froth or bubbles end. Milton . 

SrifivERY. adj. [from fiver.] Loofe of coherence; incom¬ 
pact; eafily falling into many fragments. 

There were obferved incredible numbers of thefe fhells 
thus flatted, and extremely tender, in Jhivery ftone. hl oodward. 
Sho'adstone. n f 

Sboadfo 7 ie is a finall ftone, fmooth without, of a dark liver co¬ 
lour, and of the fame colour within, only with the addi¬ 
tion of a laint purple, it is a fragment broKe of an iron 
vein. Woo zoard on Fcjfls. 

Certain tin-ftones ly on the face of the ground which they 
call food, as fhed from the main load, and made fomewhat 
round by the water. Garew s Survey of Cornwall. 

The loads or veins of metal were by this action of the de¬ 
parting water made eafy to be found out by the foods, or 
trains of metallick fragments born off from them, and lying 
in trains from thofe veins towards the fea, in the fame court? 
that water falling thence would take. Woodwurd. 

Shoal, n f [ycole, Saxon. 

1. A croud ; a great multitude; a throne. 

When there be great foals of people, which go on to po¬ 
pulate, without forefecing means ol fuflentation : once in an 
age they difeharge a portion of their people upon other na- 

^ ons ' . . Bacon. 

A league is made againft fuch routs and foies of people as 
have utterly degenerated from nature Bacon. 

The vices of a prince draw foes of followers, when his vir¬ 
tue leaves him the more eminent, becaufe finale. Decay of Pietv. 
(Kfoal of filver fifties glides ^ ^ 

And plays about the barges. Wa'ler. 

God had the command of famine, whereby he could have 
carried them oft by foals. Woodwaid. 

Around the goddefs roll 
Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a fable foal 

Thick, and more thick the black blocade extends. Pope. 

2. A (hallow ; a fand bank. 

The havens mouth they durft not enter, for the dantrerous 

J „• , , ^ , Abbot', Defcript. ofthe lVorU. 

He heaves them off the Jhole:. Dryden% 

1 he depth of your pond ihould be fix foot j and on the 
tides font tjholes for the fiflt to lay their fpawn. Mortimer. 
i 0 bHOAL. v. n. [from the noun.] 

J. To croud ; to throng. 

The wave-fprung entrails, about which faufens and filh 
did foie. r ,. 

2. To be (hallow; to grow (hallow. pman. 

What they met 

oohd, or flimy, as in raging fea, 

1 oft up and down, together crouded drove, 

From each fv\e fsaling tow’rds the mouth of hell. Milton 
hoal. adj. Shallow ; obftruaed or incumbered with banks 

“ dj - [fr0 Full ofihoals; full of Hullo w 
Thofe who live 

Where, with his Jhouly foords Vulturnus roars. Dryden 
J he watchful hcroe felt the knocks, and found 
rhe tolling vefiel fail’d on Jhoaly ground I) I 

Confi-A / [Af ’t French ; JhocieJ. Dutch, ] 

• Unfita; mutual .mpreffion of violence, violent concourfe. 

. 1 nro th efock 

Ut fighting elements on all fides round 
hnvirond, wins his way. .... 

2. Concuffion; external violence Milton. 

fcl rS!" that hath ftood the 

OfTid ftr ,°? g Un(haken mounds refill the JhoL 1 

tL Wret S ; em P eftu ous, while the rofts, 
i fiat fecret in a long continu’d vein 

a Suchis“ thehauehlv’ma 6 P ? n ’ drous pile p uftain. Black. 
•Midft n haughtr man, his tow’rino- foul 

M dft a ,| they® a ir and injuries of fortune ’ 

Rtfis fupertor and looks down on Ctefar ’ jut 

Long at the head of his few faithful friends 

He ffooj £ h e Mk Qf a w(K)Ie ( 

Rv\ e " d o r apples fron > their parents rent J ' 

By ftormy Mis lnuft not n^^Jlye ’ 

1 be prey of worms. } ’ 

T 1 he^conflia of enemies. Philips. 

ThJJdff ?i ° nS ’ n ° tlCfS hideous join’d 

arc in ^ the^s 

K Efrange. 


S H O 

The mighty force 

Of Edward twice o’erturn d their defp’rate king: 

Twice he arofe, and join’d the horri . fock . Philips * 

4; Offence , impreftion of difguft. 

Fewer forks a ftateftnan gives his friend. Young. 

5. [ Sihocke , old Dutch.] A pile of (heaves of corn. 

Corn tithed, hr parfon, together to get. 

And caufe it on focks to be by and by fet, Txujf. 

In a full age, like as a fock of»corn conleth in, in his 
feafon. Job, 

Thou ; full of days, like weighty focks of corn. 

In feafon reap’d, (hall to thy grave be born. SanJys. 

Behind the mafter walks, builds up the Jhocks , 

Feels his heart heave with joy. Thomfcn. 

6. [from Jhagg.] A rough dog. 
i would fain know why a fock and a hound are notdi- 

ftimft fpecies. Locke* 

To Shock, v. a. [ fchocken , Dutch. 

1. To fbake by violence. 

Thefe her princes are come honle again : 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we will Jhsck them. Shakefp. K. John . 

2. To offend ; to difguft:. 

Suppoling verfes are never fo beautiful, yet if they contain 
any thing that Jhocks religion or good manners, they are 
Verjus mopes ret urn nugaqra canora. Dryden. 

Thole who in reading Flomer are fock'd that ’tis always a 
lion, may as well be angry that ’tis always a man. Pope. 
My fon, 

I bade him love, and bid him now forbear • 

If you have any kindnefs for him, ftill 
Advife him not to fock a father’s will. Dryden . 

To Shock, v. n. To be offenftve. 

I he French humour, in regard of the liberties they take 
in female converfations, is very forking to the Italians, who 
„ arc naturally jealous* AddiJon’s Remarks cn Italy. 

To Shock, v. n. [from the noun.] To build up piles of 
(heaves. 

Reap well, fcatter not, gather clean that is (horn, 

Bind faft, fock apace, have an eye to thy corn. Tuffer. 
Shod, for Jhoed, the preterit and participle palfveofto foe. 

Strong exeltreed cart that is clouted and fod. TuTer. 
Shoe, n.f plural foes, anciently jhocn. [yceo, ye oe, Saxon.* 
Jcboe, Dutch.] he cover of the foot. 

Your hofe lfiould be ungarter'd, your fee untied* and every 
thing about you demonftrating a carelefs deflation. Shakefp . 
Spare n ne but fuch as ro in clouted foon , 

For they are thrifty honeft men. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

. 1 J* hoIIow cylinder is fitted with a fucker, upon which 

is nailed a good thick piece of tanned ./^-leather. Bayle 
Unknown and like efteem’d, and the dull fwain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted foon. 

And yet more medic’nal than that moly 
Fhat Hermes once to wile Ulyftes gave^ 

He call’d it hatmony ’ Milton. 

I was in pain, pulled of myjhoe, and fome eafe that aave 

• <7- 6 , 

T the noun j' *' l ^ od > P^tidple paffive fod. [ffom 

1. 1 o fit the foot with a foe. 

T he fmith’s note for footing and plough irons. Shakefp. 
He doth nothing but talk of his horfe; and makes it a 

him hSr 311011 to h,s own sood parts> £hat ** 

Tell your mafter that the horfes want /hoeing. 

2. To coyer at the bottom. 6 J 

The wheel compos’d of crickets bones. 

And daintily made for the nonce, 

F or fear of rattling on the ftones, 

vV ith thiftle down they fod it. Drnvf 

.hoe boy. n.f. [Jb, e a „d 6l>y j A boy that cleans Jb-es J ' 

mvnwnT P ° y • * S k inview to his advantage, or 

my own convenience ? T, 5 

A/r f ?° W i Cac}l the P l, blick good purfues, W ‘ 

Make all true patriots up to foeboys. 

Huzza their brethren. « . v 

ShoeImg-horn. n. f \jj ioe and horn ] 

*• row X“ fcd W f3dIitate th£ admiffi ° n ° f the f00t int0 a 

2 'ufe7as th a in m g er yWh!C T h 2 tr3nfaaion « facilitated j anythin. 

1 medluni - In contempt. J Q 

Moft of our fine young ladies retain in their ferula C 
numerary and infignificant fellows which they ufe like whif" 
Bets, and commonly call Jioeing-horn,. V o .' f ‘ 

veats V T K for above thefe tw^Tj 

foe numbe/woreX^ftod" 'tt ”h*"/ 7 , ab ° Ve five ° P 
made their an„l cation^ f* 1 - t J , hou S h ^ had many who 
beft fihoe In her ftop ’ ' thou 6 ht the 

SH make W' ^ [ M ^ °ne whofe ttfe 

= 3 Y 
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Shakefpeare. 


Shakefpeare. 

Abbot. 


A cobler or foemaker may find fome little fault with the 
latchet of a ffloe that an Appelles had painted, when the 
whole figure is fuch, as none but an Appelles could paint. Watts . 
Shoe / tye. n f [foe and tye. ] The ribband with which wo¬ 
men tie their foes . 

Madam, I do as is my duty. 

Honour the ffladow of your fhoetye. Hudlbras. 

Shog. n.f. [from /hock.] Violent concufiion. 

Another’s diving bow he did adore, 

Which, with a fog, calls all the hair before. Dry den . 

_ He will rather have the primitive man to be produced," in a 
kind of digefting balneum, where all the heavier lees may 
fubfide, and a due ^equilibrium be maintained, not difturbed 
by any fuch rude and violent fogs that would ruffle and break 
all the little ftamina of the embryon. Bentley. 

To Shog. v. a. To (hake-; to agitate by fudden interrupted im- 
.pulfes. 

After it is waffled, they put the remnant into a wooden 
diffl, the which they foftly /hog to and fro in the water, un¬ 
til the earthy fubflance be flitted away. Carew. 

Shone. The preterite of fine . 

All his father in him J,hone . Milton . 

Shook. 7 he preterite and in poetry participle paffive of fake. 
Taxallan, foosk by Montezuma’s pow’rs, 

Has, to refill his forces, call'd in ours. Dryden. 

To Shcot. v. a preterite, I foot-, participle, fot or fatten. 
{pcebtan, Saxon.] 

1. To difcharge any thing fo as to make it fly with fpeed or vio¬ 
lence. 

Light 

Shoots far into the bofom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn. 

2. To difcharge from a bow or gun. 

I owe you much, and like a witlefs youth, 

That which I owe is loft 3 but if you pleafe 
To foot an arrow that feIf way 
Which you did foot the firft, I do ftot doubt 
To find both. 

This murtherous fflaft that’s J.hot 
Hath not yet lighted; and our fafeft way 
Is to avoid the aim. 

3. To let off. 

The men Jl:oot ftrong {hoots with their bows. 

The two ends of a bow /hot off, fly from one another. Boyle. 

Men who know not hearts, fflould make examples ; 
Which like a warning-piece, muff be /loot off. 

To fright the reft from crimes. Dryden. 

4. To ftrike with any thing/hot. 

Not an hand fflall touch the mount, but he fflall be ftoned 
or /hot thro’. Exod. xix. 13. 

The liquid air his moving pinions w r ound. 

And, in the moment, /hoot him on the ground. Dryden. 

5. To emit new parts, as a vegetable. 

None of the trees exalt themfelves, neither foot up their 
top among the thick boughs. Ezek. xxxi. 14. 

A grain of muftard groweth up and footeth out great 
branches. Mark. iv. 32. 

Tell like a tall old oak, how learning foots. 

To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots. 

6. To emit; to dart or thruft forth. 

Ye bucks, who pluck the flow’rs, 

Beware the fecret fnake that /hoots a fting. 

The laft had a ftar upon its breaft, which /hot forth point¬ 
ed beams of a peculiar luftre. Addifon. 

Fir’d by the torch of noon, to tenfold rage, 

Th’ infuriate hill forth flmts the pillar’d flame. Tloomfon. 

7. T’o puffl fuddenly. 

I have laugh’d fometimes when I have reflected on thofe 
men who have /hot themfelves into the world; fome bolting 
out upon the ftage with vaft applaufe, and fome hiffed off, 
quitting it with difgrace. Dryden. 

8. To puffl forward. 

They that fee m zfhoot out the lip, they {hake the head. Pf. 

9. To fit to each other by planing ; a workman’s term. 

Strait lines in joiner’s language are called a joint; that is 
two pieces of wood that ar efot, that is plained or elfe paired 
with a pairing chiffel. Moxon. 

10. To pafs through with fwiftnefs. 

Thus having faid, ffle finks beneath the ground, 

With furious hafte, and /hoots the Stygian found. Dryden. 
To Shoot, v. n. 

1. To perform the a£t of /hosting. 

The archers have forely grieved him and /hot at him. Gen. 
When he has j (hot his bell, he is fure that none ever did 
/hoot better. Temple. 

When you / loot , and fflut one eye. 

You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the t’other friendly aid. 

Or wink, as coward and afraid. Prior. 

2 . To germinate ; to increafe in vegetable growth. 

Such trees as love the fun do not willingly defeend far into 
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the earth ; and therefore they are commonly trees that /7 
up much. J h0 ' 

Onions, as they hang, will foot forth. 

The tree at once both upward foots. 

And juft as much grows downward to the roots. 

i lie monarch oaK, tne patriarch of the trees, 

Shoots riling up, and fpreaus by flow degrees. 

Nor will the wither’d flock be green again. 

But the wild olive/hoots and fhadesthe ungrateful plain. Dr 
New creatures rife, 

A moving mafs at firft, and fflort of thighs; 

Till /hosting out with legs and imp’d with wings. Dryden 
i he corn laid up^ by ants would fnoot under ground if 

they did not bite off all the buds; and therefore it^ will pro¬ 
duce nothing * 

o Audi OH 

This valley of the Tirol lies enclofed on all fides by the 

Alps, though its dominions fot out into feveral branches 
among the breaks of the mountains. Addifon's hah 

Lxprefs d juices of plants, boiled into the confidence of a 
fy rup, and fet into a cool place, the eflential fait will /hoot up¬ 
on the fides of the veffels. Arbuthdot on Ailments. 

A wild, where weeds and flow’rs promifeuous /hoot. 

Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. p ohgt 

To form itfelf into any fflape. 1 ' 

I' themenftruum be over charged, metals will /hoot into 

chr >( taIs - . . Bacon. 

Although exhaled and placed in cold confervatories, it will 
chryftalize and jhcot into glaceous bodies. Brown s Vuly. Er. 

That rude mafs willow* itfelf into feveral forms, till it make 
an habitable world : the fteady hand of Providence being the 
invifible guide of all its motions. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

. To be emitted. 

Ther e/hot a ftreaming lamp along the fky, 

Which on the winged light’ning feem’d to fly. Dryden. 
x ell them that the rays of light foot from the fun to our 
earth, at the rate of one hundred and eighty thoufand miles 
in the fecond of a minute, they {land aghaft at fuch talk. Watts. 
1 he grand getherial bow 

Shoots up immenfe. Thomfon. 

5. T o protuberate ; to jet out. 

The land did foot out with a very great promontory, bend¬ 
ing that way. Abbot's Dejcript . of the World. 

6. To pafs as an arrow. 

Thy words /hoot thro’ my heart, 

Melt my refolvcs, and turn me all to love. Addifin, 

7. To become any thing fuddenly. 

Let me but live to ffladow this young plant 
From blites and ftorms: he’ll focn foot up a heroe. Dryd. 

8. To move fwiftly along. 

A J.hootln'g ftar in autumn thwarts the night. 

A fliining harvell either hoft difplays. 

And /hoots againft the fun with equal rays. 

At firft file flutters, but at length ffle fprings, 

To fmoother flight, and /hoots upon her wings. 

The broken air loud whittling as ffle flies, 

She flops and liftens, and /hoots forth again, 

And guides her pinions by her young ones cries. Dryden 
Heav’n’s imperious queen /hot down from high, 

At her approach the brazen hinges fly, 

The gates are forc’d. Dryden , 

She downward glides, 

Lights in Fleet-ditch, and /hoots beneath the tides. 

Where the mob gathers, fwiftly /hoot along, 

Nor idly mingle in the noify throng. 

At the fummons roll’d her eyes around, 

Not half fo fwiftly /boots along in air. 

The gliding light’n'ing. 

9. To feel a quick pain. 

.Shoot, n.f [from the verb.) 

The acl or impreffion of any thing emitted from adiflsnee. 

The Turkiffl bow giveth a very forcibl o foot, infomuch 2 
the arrow, hath pierced a fteel target two inches thick; but 
the arrow if headed with wood, hath been known to pierce 
thro’ a piece of wood of eight inches thick. Bacon. 

The a£t of flriking, or endeavouring to ftrike with a niiffive 
weapon difeharged by any inftrument. 

The noife of thy crofs-bow 
Will fcare the herd, and fo my /hoot is loft. 

But come the bow; now mercy goes to kill, 

And {hooting well is then accounted ill. 

Thus will I fave my credit in the /host. 

Not wounding, pity would not let me do’t. 

As a country fellow was making a fnoot at 
trode upon a fnake that bit him. 

3. [ Scheuten , Dutch.] Branches iffuing from the main 
They will not come juft on the tops where they 
cut, but out of thofe /hoots which were water boughs. Bacon. 
I faw them under a green mantling vine. 

Plucking ripe cluflers from the tender fooots. _ Jldi :n ^ 
Prune oft fuperfluous branches and fooots of this 
fpring ; butexpofe not the fruit without leaves fuffleient. re 
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* t 

The hook ffle bore. 

To lop the growth t)f the luxuriant year, 

To decent form the lawlefs /hoots to bring, 

And teach th’obedient branches where to Ipring 
Now, fflould my praifes owe their truth 
To beauty, drefs, or paint, or youth, 

’Twere grafting on an annual flock 
That muft our expectations mock ; 

And making one luxuriant fnoot. 

Die the next year for want of root. 

£hoo'ter. n f [from foot.] One that {hoots; 
a gunner 

T he fhootcr ewe, the broad-leav’d /ycamore. 

We are /hooters both, and thou doll deign 
To enter combat with us, and conteft 
With thine own clay. 

The King with gifts a veffel (lores; 

And next, to reconcile the /hooter God, 

Within her hollow fides the facrifice he flow’d. 

Shop, n.f [pceop, Saxon, a magazine; e/choppe , French ; 
/hopa, low Latin.] Avfworth. 

1, A place where any thing is fold. 

Our windows are broke down, 

And we tor fear compell’d to fflut our fo ps. Shakefpeare. 

Your moft grave belly thus anfwer’d; 

True is it, my incorporate friends, 

That J receive the general food at firft, 

Which you do live upon; and fit it is, 

Becaufe 1 am the ftore-houfe and th zfop 
Of the whole body. Shakefpeare's Macbeth * 

In his needy /hop a tortoife hung, 

An alligator fluff, and other {kins 
Of ill-fflap’d fiffles; and about his (helves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakefpeare. 

Scarce any fold in /bps could be relied on as faithfully pre- 

P a T d ' . . Boyle. 

His f>op is his element, and he cannot with any enjoy¬ 
ment of himfelf live out of it. South's Sermons. 

2 . A room in which manufactures are carried on. 

We have divers mechanical arts and fluffs made by them ; 

^ and /bps for fuch as are not brought into vulgar ufe. Bacon. 
Shcpboa rd. n.f [ fhop and board .] Bench on which any work 
is done. 

That beaftly rabble, that came down 
From all the garrets in the town, 

And flails, and /hopboards, in vaft fwarms. 

With new-chalk’d bills, and rufty arms. Hudlbras. 

It dwells not in (hops or work-houfes ; nor till the late acre 
was it ever known, that any one ferved feven years to & a 
fmuh or a taylor, that he fflould commence doctor or divine 
from the Jhopboard or the anvil; or from whiffling to a team, 
come to preach to a c-on negation. South's Sermons. 

bno fbo k. ». J. [/hop and book .] Book in which a tradefman 
Keeps his accounts. 

They that have wholly neglected the exercife of their un- 
derUanoings, will be as unfit tor it as one unnractilecj in 
figures to cad up zjlxpbcok. 1 ,, 

Shcpkee'per. n. f.{ Jb:p and knp.} A trader who fells in a 
Ul °P 5 , n . ot a merchant who only deals by wholefale. 

Nothing is more common than to hear a JhMkseper defirin^ 

doc!r Shb ° Ur ‘° haVe thC S oodn '- rs tell him what ° 


fc> 

is a 


Addlfcn. 


•-Ho pm an. n.f. [f Jc p and man. 1 A petty trader. 

torarth, gen’rous as his mufe, preferibes and gives, 

te floptnan fe] Us, and by deftrudion livfes. Dryden 
bHoRE. the preterit o f/hear. ° . 

'tk I m glad thy father’s dead : 

{ hy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain ^ , r . 

Shore, n.f. Saxon.] Shaicjp^e. 

1 * 1 h e coail of the fea. 

_ Sea cover’d fea ; 

. bea Without foo e. 

2 - he bank of a river. A licentious ufe. 

helide: the fruitful /ho-- e of muddy Nile, 

Bpon a funny bank outftretched lay, 

3- A drah° nftr ° US 3 ctocodile. 

6 n dram , properly /ewer. 

whTP:T;;,rn'dT' h i ipportofabu!w:n ? ;a ' :u ' tr ^- 

of I, d near he fe,T 1 m3y imend thereby a coaft 

"> export a building/ “ ' 3m t0 carr y water, or a prop 

? T ho ? e - ». [ iebdren, Dutch 1 lVat,s 1 

U TfoPi to fupport. ' J 

U P with tilnbe/‘ ned t; ’ e Wal1, and as thc V wrought. Jhm-ei it 

W« H So& e , t h ht n8th 1 hiS r n fubM — intS 

^ upo°; 

the bewvofcLlVmAe^fum/ . Un ? er -P ro PP i "8 Ahr 
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2 . To fet on fflore. Not in ufe. 

I will bring tbefe two blind ones aboard him j if he thirfk 
it fit to fhore them again let him cali me rogue. Shakefpeare ; 

SHo'RELESSi adj. [from foree.] Having no c a(L 

This ocean of felicity is fo floore.tfs and boitomlefs, that 
all the faints and angels cannot exhauft it. Boyle. 

Sk'orling. n.f [from fhear , /bored] The felt or (kin of a 
ffleep fflorn. 

Shorn. The participle paflive of /hear. 

So rofe the Danite (Iron*, 

Shorn of his ftrength. Miltoft 

Vile ftirubs are Jhcrn forbrowze: the tow’ring height 


Dry cun. 
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4 . 


Of undluous trees are torches for the night. 

He plunging downward (hot his radiant head ; 

Difpell’d the breathing air that broke his flight; 

Shorn of his beams, a man to mortal fight. 

SHORT, aclj. [yceojrc, Saxon.J 

1. Not long ; commonly not long enough. 

Weak though I am of limb, and Jhort of fight* 

Far from a lynx, and net a giant quite. 

I’ll do what Mead and Chefciden advife, 

Do keep thefe limbs, and to preferve thefe eyes. 

2. Not long in fpace or extent. 

This lef. voluble earth, 

By foorter flight to the eaft, had left him there. 

I hough fleort my flature, yet my name extends 
To heaven itfelf, and earth’s remoteft ends. 

3. Not long in time or duration. 

I hey change the night ipto day : the light is fiort, becaufe 
of darknefs xvii. 12. 

Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv’d, 

Live well, how long or fnort permit to heav’n. Milton • 

Short were her marriage joys : for in the prime 
Of youth her lord expir'd before his time. Dryden . 

Repeated by quick iterations. 

Her breath thenar/, feem’d loth from home to pafs. 
Which more it mov’d, the more it fweeter was. Sidney . 

I hy breath comes Jhort, thy darted eyes are fixt 
On me for aid, as if thou wert purfu’d. Dryden k 

My breath gr ewfoort. my beating heart fprung upward. 
And ieap’d and bounded in my heaving bofom. Smith. 
5* Not attaining an end ; not reaching the purpofed point; not 
adequate ; not equal. 

Immoderate praifes, the fooliffl lover thinks foort of his 
miftrefs, though they reach far beyond the heavens. Sidney. 
Some cottons here grow, but foort in worth unto thofe of 

s T/v u • . , 

1 he 1 urks give you a quantity rather exceeding than Ooort 
of your expectation. Sands a 

Since higher I fall jhort , on him who next 
Provokes my envy. Miltonf 

I know them not; not therefore am I foort 
Of knowing what I ought. Miltons Paradlfc Rer. 

To attain 0 

The height and depth of thy eternal ways. 

All! human thoughts como jhort, fupremeof things. Milton* 
O glorious trial of exceeding love, 

Engaging me to emulate ! but fnort 
Of thy perfection, how fflall I attain. 

To place her in Olympus’ top a gueft, 

Among th’ immortals," who with neCtar feaft ; 

T hat poor would feem, that entertainment Jhort 
Of the ti ue fplendor of her prefent court. 

We err, and comejcrf of fcience, becaufe we <u C iu rre- 
quent y milled by the evil conduCl of our imaginations. Gian . 

1 hat great wit has fAlto foort in his account. More. 

As in many things the knowledge of philofophers was foort 
of the truth, fo aim oft in all things their pradice fell jhort of 
e| r now edge : the principles by which they walked were as 
much below thofe by which they judged, as their feet were be- 
low their hea-d. South's Sermons. 

1 Wl s not death fflould terminate their fti ife ; 

And wounds, if wounds enfue, be foo t of life. Dryden. 

falls !$?!•/ e ? C u edS - 1 heoc 1 ntus in regularity and brevity, and 
ilyle ° hlm m nuthin S but Simplicity and propriety of 

v came revelation dircovered on 

our r behavIou L coming^r/of the utmoft grace- 
fuln r s, often efcapes our obfervation. Locke 

i Speculative maxims have not an aClual univerfal afient 

Sans?* 

h.“” ,J “ l ’ %"■ * ■ !& 

**. wK ° h * 

A neutral indifference hlh'/hort of that nbT ^ r 

” J; »'»'»«>.k«i Hid, S . 

what I hid ith’ j poliffling them, he fell much fort of 
UhaC 1 h “ d attained t0 > » I afterwards underfed. AW 
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colTiTftTTp r 131 the . P ' rce f’ ic!ans > who had eftablifted 

tht^deVthelnl 3 ;: gU ' Ph ’ ^ 

f anf t rn g g Kff, COmmanded ’ " d "° 

ofTh h e e I %n, M ti0 " f ° f , WOT<)S WiiI be a,!oWed t0 muAJkort 
or the knowledge of things. r>i 

6. Not far diftant in time. Bai 

He commanded tliofe, who were appointed to attend him. 

8. Scanty; wanting. 

tlJpro E vS WCre h ’ feri0r in n “ mbef ’ and in 

They fort of fuccours, and in deep defpair, ayWar ' 
Shook at the difmal profpedt of the war. Drxden - 

9. Not fetching -a compafs. 0 

So foon as ever they were gotten out of the hearing of the 
cock, the lion turned Jhort upon him, and tore "him to 
pieces. T>p/i- 

He feiz’d the helm, his fellows cheer’d, J 

Turn’d .Jhort upon the (helves, and madly fleer’d. Drxden 
For turning jhort, he llruck with all his might 

, n / T U ° n the r be,met of tb ’ unwary knight. ° Dryden. 

10. Wot going fo far as was intended. 

T^ s one condemn’d to leap a precipice, 

Who fees before his eyes the depth below, 
steps Jhort. , 

11. Defective as fo quantity. ^ m ' 

When the fleece is fhofn. 

When their defencclefs limbs the brambles tear, 

*»ort of their wool, and naked from the fheer. Drxden. 

12. IN arrow; contra&ed. J 

Men of wit and parts, but of Jhort thoughts and little me- 
nation, are apt to diftruft every thing for a fancy. Burnet. 

xt r C ^’ Ince tbe ‘ r own Jhort underftandings reach 
No farther than the prefent, think ev’n the wife 

Hike them di/clofe the fecrets of their breads. Rowe. 

13. Brittle; friable. 

His fjefh is not firm, but Jhort and taftelefs. Walton 

Marl from Derbyfliire was very fat, though it had fo great 
a quantity of fand, that it was \o Jhort, that, if you wit it, 
you could not work it into a ball, or make it hold together. 

xt , .. Mortimer s Husbandry* 

14. Not bending. J 

a bnCe broke /^> the bead then bellow’d loud, 

And his flrong neck to a new onfet bow’d. Drxden* 

H0I LT: n 'f' [from the.adjeflive.J A fummary account. 

1 he Jhort and long is our play is prefer’d. Shakefp. 

!?/ m ? kes a man Him at fixteen, and a boy all 

nis lire after. 

jr , . . A LJtrange. 

ir he meet with no reply, you may conclude that I truft to 

the goodnefs of my caufe: the Jhort on’t is, ’tis indiff'erent to 
} r our humble fervant whatever your party fays. Dryden. 

From Medway’s pleaftng ftream 
To Severn’s roar be thine : 

In Jhort-, reftore my love, and flrare my kingdom. Dryden. 
e proprieties and delicacies of theEnghfh are known to 
few J. - tlS im pofliblc even fora good wit to underftand and 
pradtife them, without the help of a liberal education and lono- 
reading; in Jhort, without wearing off the ruft which he con- 
tracted while he was laying in a flock of learning. Dryden. 

I he Jhort is, to (peak all in a word, the poflibTlitv of beino- 
ound in a falvable flate cannot be fufliciently fecured, with- 
out a poflibility of always perfevering in it. Norris. 

io lee whole booies of men breaking a conftitution ; in 
Jhcjiy to be encompafled with the greateft dangers from with¬ 
out, to be torn by many virulent fatfions within, then to be 
feeure and fenlelefs, are the moft likely fymptoms, in a flate, 
of ficknefs unto death. Swift. 

ohort. adv. [it is, I think, only ufed in compofition.] Not 
long. 

Beauty and youth. 

And fprightly hope and Jhort -enduring joy. Dryden. 

One Arrange draught preferibed by Hippocrates, for a Jhort - 
breathed man, is half a gallon of hydrome], with a little 

^ vi £ e S ar * Jrbuthnot. 

io ohorten. v. a. [from fori.] 

I. To make fhort, either in time or fpace. 

Becaufe they fee it is not generally fit, or poflible, that 
churches fhould frame thankfgivings anfwerable to each 

petition, they Jhorten fomewhat the reins of their cenfure. 

x\t 11 Hooker. 

Would you have been fo brief with him, he would 

Have been fo brief with you, to Jhorten you, 
h or taking fo the head, the whole head’s length. Shakefp. 

I o for ten its ways to knowledge, and make each perception 
more comprehenfive, it binds them into bundles. Locke. 

None fhall dare 

With fortetid fword to flab in clofer war. 

But in fair combat. Dryden. 
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vvar, and luxury’s more direful rage, 

\ bave brou g ht ’ to Jhorten mortal breath 

W ltn all the num’rous family of death. rj , ? 

Whatever fortens the fibres, by infinuating thernfelves^inm 
their parts, as water in a rope, contracts. Arhvtl 

2. To contract; to abbreviate. ’^nnot. 

We Jhorten'd days to moments by love’s art 
Whilft our two fouls 
Perceiv’d no paffing time, as if a part 
Our love had been of flill eternity. Su'kl’ - 

3- To confine ; to hinder from progreflion. 

io be known, fortens my laid intent; 

My boon I make it, that you know me not. Shakefbearc 
Here where the fubjed is fo fruitful, 1 am fertened bv 2 
chain, and can only fee what is forbidden me to reach hrJt 
4* i 0 cut off; to defeat. ‘ - 

The Irifti dwell altogether by their fepts, fo as they mav 
conlpire what they will; whereas if there were Englifh placed 
among them, they fhould not be able to ftir but that it fhould 

be known, and they fort ened according to their demerits. Star 
5. 1 o lop. 1 J' 

Difhonefl with lopt arms the youth appears, 

Spoil d of his nofe, and Jhorten'd of his ears. Drxden 
Shorthand. n.J'. [fort and hand.] A method of writing 
m compendious characters. ° 

Your follies and debauches change 
With fuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir’d, and cannot fcore them on thefta^e, 

Unlefs each vice in forth and they indite, 

Ev n as notcht ’prentices whole fermons write. Dryden, 
hoys have but little ufe of for -handy and fhould by no 
means pra&ife it, ’till they can write perfectly well. Lockc. 
In ferthand (kill’d, where little marks ccmprife 
"Whole words, a fentence in a letter lies. Creech 

As the language of the face is univerfal, fo ’tis very com¬ 
prehenfive: no laconifm can reach it: ’tis th eforthand of the 

IVl 1 .. .1 1 1 1 • 1 • \ 


mind, and crowds a great deal in a little room. 


Collier. 


SiiO R tliv£D. adj. [fort and live.] Not living or lading 
long. s 

Unhappy parent of a fortliv'd fon ? 

Why loads he this embitter’d life with fhame? Dryden. 

I he joyful fortliv'd news foon fpread around. 

Took the fame train. Dryden. 

Some vices promife a great deal of pleafure in the com- 
miflion ; but then, at beff, it is but fortlived and tranfient, a 
fudden fiafh prefently extinguifhed. Calamy s Sermons. 

T he frequent alterations in publick proceedings, the variety 
of f 071lived favourites that prevailed in their feveral turns un¬ 
der the government of her fuccefiors, have broken us into 
thefe unhappy diftinaions. Addifn's Freeholder. 

A piercing torment that fortlived pleafure of your’s muft 
bring upon me, from whom you never received any offence. 

Addijon's SpeRator . 

All thofe graces 

The common fate of mortal charms may find ; 

Content our fortliv'd praifes to engage, 

T he joy and wonder of a fingle age. AddiJon. 

Admiration is a fortlived paffion, that immediately decays 
upon growing familiar with its objea, unlefs it be dill fed 
with frefh difeoveries. AddiJon. 

In youth alone its empty praife we boaft; 

But foon the fortliv'd vanity is loff. Pope. 

Then palaces fhall rife; the joyful fon 
Shall finifh what his fortliv'd fire begun. Pope. 

Sho'rtly. adv. [from fort.] 

1. Quickly; foon; in a little time. 

I muff leave thee, love, and forty too. Shakefp. 

I hou art no friend to God, or to the king : 

Open the gates, or I’ll fliut thee out fortly. Shak. H. VI. 

1 he armies came fortly in view of each other. Clarc7idcn. 
The time will f ortly come, wherein you fhall more rejoice 
for that little you have expended for the benefit of others, than 
in that which by fo long toil you fhall have faved. Calamy . 

He celebrates the anniverfary of bis father’s funeral, and 
fortly after arrives at Cumae. Dryden. 

Ev’n he, whofe foul now melts in mournful lays, 

Shall fortly want the gen’rous tear he pays. Pope. 

2. In a few words; briefly. 

I could exprefs them more forth this way than in profe, and 
much of the force, as well as grace of arguments, depends on 
their concifenefs. Pope* 

Shortness. n.J. [from fhort.] 

1 ■ T. he quality of being fhort, either in time or fpace: 

I’ll make a journey twice as far, t’ enjoy 
A fecond night of fuch fweet fortnefsy which 
Was mine in Britain. Shakefp. Cymbehne. 

I hey move ftrongeft in a right line, which is caufed by 
the fhortr.efs of the diffance. Bacon's Natural Hjl or P 

I will not trouble my readers with the fnortnefs of the tirne 

Drxden. 


in which I writ it. 


May 
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May they not juflly to our climes upbraid 
ShortneJs of night, and penury of (hade ? Prior. 

2. Fewnefs of words; brevity; concifenefs. 

The neceflity of fortnefs caufeth men to cut off imperti¬ 
nent difeourfes, and to cornprife much matter in few words. 

Hookery b. v. 

Sir, pardon me in what I have to fay, 

Your plainnefs and your fortnefs pleafe me well. Shakefp. 

0. Want of retention. 

Whatfoever is above thefe proceedeth of forttiefs of me¬ 
mory, or of want of a ftayed attention. Bacon. 

4. Dcficience; imperfection. 

Another account of the fortnefs of our reafon, and cafi- 
nefs of deception, is the forwardnefs of our underftanding’s 
aflent to (lightly examined conclusions. Glanv. Scepf. 

From the inftances I had given of human ignorance, to our 
Jhortncfs in moft things elfe, ’tis an eafy inference. Glanv, 
It may be eafily conceived, by any that can allow for the 
lamencfs and fortnefs of tranflatioiis, out of languages and 
manners of writing differing from ours. Temple. 

Sho'rtribs. n.f. [ fort and ribs. ] The baftard ribs ; the ribs 
below the flernum. 

A gentleman was wounded in a duel: the rapier entered 
into his right fide, flanting by his fortribs under the muf- 
eles. ITifenian's Surgery. 

Shortsighted, adj. [fort and fight.] 

1. Unable by the convexity of the eye to fee far. 

Shrtfighted men fee remote objects befl: in old age, and 
therefore they are accounted to have the moft lading eyes. 

Newton's Opt. 

2. Unable by intellectual fight to fee far. 

The foolifh and fortfighted die with fear 
That they go no where, or they know not where. Denham. 
Other propofitions were defigned for fnares to the fort¬ 
fighted and credulous. L'EJlrange. 

Shortsightedness, n.f. [fort vx\&fight.] 

1. DefeCt of fight, proceeding from the convexity of the eye. 

2. DefeCt of intellectual fight. 

Cunning is a kind of fort fig htednefsy that difeovers the 
minutefl: objeCts which are near at hand, but is not able to 
difeern things at a diftance. Addijon's Spectator. 

Sho ri wais i ed. adj, [fort and waif . J Having a fhort 
body. 

Duck-legg’d, fortwafed'y fuch a dwarf (lie is, 

That fhe rauft rife on tip-toes for a kifs. Dryden's Juv 

ShoRtwinded. adj. [fort and wind. ] Shortbreathed ; afth- 
matick; breathing by quick and faint reciprocations. 

Sure he means brevity in breath; Jhortwinded. Shak , H. IW 
Sofhaken as we are, fo wan with care. 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant. 

And breath z fortwinded accents of new broils; 

To be commenc’d in (brands afar. ShakeJ. H. IV. 

With this the Mede Jhortwinded old nien eafes, 

And cures the lungs unfavory difeafes. Mays Virgil 

Sho RTWINGED. adj. [fort and wing. J Having fhort wings’. 
iTdwks are divided into long and fhort winged. 

Shortwing'dy unfit himfelf to fly, 

His fear foretold foul weather. Drxden 

Shory. adj. [fromfore.] Lying near the coaft; 

I here is commonly a declivity from the fhore to the middle 
part of the channel, and thofe fory parts are generally but 
feme fathoms deep. Burnet's TheorfoJ the Earth. 

Wr. 1 he preterite and participle paflive of foot. 

Gn the other fide a pleafant grove 
Was fot up high, full of the ftately tree 
That dedicated is to Olympick Jove. Fairy ®ueen. 

1 heir tongue is as an arrow fot out, it fpeaketh deem. 

The fortifier of Pendennis made his advantage of IhVcom* 
F 0 erim thf 0 h rd h by ; hegr r T d) and ft 0 * rather at a fafe 

attempts - of u v eete ’ 

He only thought to crop the flow’r, arm* 

New fot up from a vernal fhow’r. Miltnn 

From before her vanifh’d night, 
hhot through with orient beams. Milton's Faradife Lnf} 

1 m , ocean in a m °ment flung, 

>• I he ait of fhooting. J 

A Jb* unheard gave me a wound unfeen. S id m 

Proud death! oianey. 

Thlf th R{l r t0W ’ rd in th y inf crnal cell, 

Sn HI mi U [°n m n lly P rinCCS at a M 
bo bloodily haft ftruck ? C7 1 t rr ; 

m flTF°\TT h y an >' f ‘ ■ 

Of angrier ab ‘ de 

5 • Shahfp. Cymbtlixe. 
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At this booty they were joyful, for that they were fupplied 
thereby with good ftore of powder and fot. Hayward. 

Above one thoufand great Jhot were /pent upon the walls, 
without any damage to the garrifon. Clarendon. 

He caufed twent yJhot of his greatefl cannon to be made at 
the king’s army. Clarendon. 

Impatient to revenge the fatal foty 
His right hand doubly to his left fucceeds. Dryden. 

3. The flight of a (hot. 

She fat over againft him, a good way off, as it were a bow 
fot. 

Gen. xxi. 1 6. 

4. [Efcoty French.] A fum charged; a reckoning. 

A man is never welcome to a^place, ’till fome certain fot be 

paid, and the hoftefs fay welcome. Shakefpeare. 

As the fund of our pleafure, let each pay his fot ; 

Far hence be the fad, the lewd fop, and the fot. Ben. Johnf. 

Shepherd, leave decoying, 

Pipes are fweet a Summer’s day; 

But a little after toying. 

Women have the fot to pay. Dryden. 

He touch’d the pence when others touch’d the pot; 

The hand that ftgii’d the mortgage paid the fot. Sivift. 
Shote. n.f. [yCeota, Saxon.] A fifh. 

The fotey peculiar to Devonfhire and Cornwal, in fhape 
and colour refembleth the trout; howbeit, in bignefs and good¬ 
nefs cometh far behind him. ~ Carew. 

Sho tfree. adj. [fot and free.] Clear of the reckoning. 

I hough I could 'fcape fotfree at London, I fear the fhot 
here : here’s no fcoring but upon the pate. Shakefp. H. IV. 
ShoRten. adj. [from Jhcot.] Having ejected the fpawm. 

Go thy 7 ways, old Jack ; die when thou wilt, if good man¬ 
hood be not forgot upon the earth, then am I a fatten her- 

rbl s' - # Shak. Henry IV. 

Afk for what price thy venal tongue was fold ! 

Tough wither’d treuftles, ropy wine, a difh 
Of Jhotten herrings, or ftale ftinking fifh. Dryden. 

To Shove, v. a. [ycupan, Saxon ; fchuyveny Dutch.] 

1. Fo pufh by main ftrength. 

The hand could pluck her back, that fov'd her on. Shak. 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 

Oftence’s gilded hand may fove by juftice ; 

And oft the wicked prize itfelf 
Buys out the law. 

I fent your grace 

The parcels and particulars of our grief. 

The which hath been with feorn fov d from the court. Shak. 

Of other care they little reck’ning make. 

Than how to fcramble at the (hearers feaft. 

And Jhoye away the worthy bidden gueft. 

I here the Britifh Neptune flood. 

Beneath them to fubmit th’ officious flood. 

And with his trident fov'd them off the fand. Drxden 
hhoving back this earth on which I fit, ~ * 

I’H mount. _ Dryl TyUmnici .Love. 

A itrong man was going to fove down St. Paul’s cupoIa.^rA 

2: i o drive a boat by a pole that reaches to the bottom of the 
water. 

3. To pufh ; to rufli againft. 

1 -^ e -a^r to ^ >ove and elbow his fellow-fervants to get near 
ns miftrefs, when money was a-paying or receiving. Arbuthn,* 
Lehold a rev rend Are 

Crawl through the ftreets, Jhov'd on or rudely prefs’d 
By his own Tons. J p 

fMTXFl l0V ’ d ’ and eat and dra nkyourfill; '' f ’ 
VValk fober off, before a fprightlier age 

ome titt ring on, and fove you from the ftage. P 0 te 
Make nature flill incroach upon his plan. 

And fove him oft as far as e’er we can. /w 

Eager to exprefs your love, ^ * 

i ou ne’er confider whom you fove . 

But rudely prefs before a duke. 

1 0 ohove, v. n. 

1. To pufh forward before one. 

for 7 y h ;r^f n t h :i: d V nd IyW ’ tU1 - ->- d within 

2. To move in a boat, Tot by oats bu, a pole " ' TtmAi 

He grafp’d the oar, 

Shov r TR? uefts i board ’ and >^ from ftore. Garth. 
b °u,h.' f ' [ fr ° m the Verb ' J The aa of ft°'’ftg; a 

I was forced to fwim behind, and pufh the boat forward 
'ft one of my hands; and the tide favouring me I could 

anotlTIT ' IfeftCd tWOminUtes > and then gave’the boat 

SHO'VEL. n.f. [j-copl, Saxon; fihceffel, Dutchl'RST 
ment confiftmg of a long handle and broad blade with raifed 

Thl brTg^rr;oTilmaTTa’t If ^ 

into the fea, might be neZl l h r° uId throiv Malta 

jWx of his Janizaries ^ eafier rate * han by the 

tolanv. Scepf. 


Milton. 


Swift. 
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To Sh o'vel. v. a. [from the nouni.] 
i. 1 o throw or heap with a {hovel. 

I thought 

To die upon the bed my father dy’d, 

To He clofe by his honeft bones ; but now 
Some hangman muft put on my fhrowd, and lay me 
Where no pri eft floove Is in duft. Shake/. Winter's Tale. 

o gather in great quantities. 

Ducks Jhovel Lhem up as they fwim along the waters; but 
divers infedls alfo devour them. Derham. 

ShoTeIboard. 77. / [Jhovel and board.] A long board on 
which they play by Aiding metal pieces at a mark. 

So have I feen, in hall of lord, 

A weak arm throw on a long (hovelboard ; 

He barely lays his piece. Dryden. 

Sho'veller, or Shovelard. n./ [from Jhovel/ A bird. 

Shoveller , or fpoonbill: the former name the more proper, 
the end of the bill being broad like a (hovel, but not concave 
like a fpoon, but perfectly flat. Crew's Mufaum. 

Pewets, gulls, and Jhovellers feed upon flefn, and yet are 
good meat. Bacon. 

This formation of the wizzon is not peculiar to the fwan, 
but common unto the platea, or Jhovclard , a bird of no mufi- 
cal throat. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Shough. 77. / [for floock.] A fpecies of fhaggy dog; a fhock. 
In the catalogue ye be for men, 

As hound and greyhounds, mungrels, fpaniels, curs, 

Shoughs , water-rugs, and demi-wolves are ’cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shak. Macbeth. 

-Should, v. n. [/cude, Dutch; yceolban, Saxon. 1 

1. This is a kind of auxiliary verb ufed in the conjunctive 
mood, of which the Signification is not eafily fixed. 

2. 1 Should go. It is my bufinefs or duty to go. 

3- HI Should go. If it happens that I go. 

4. Thou Should’st go. Thou oughteft: to go. 

5. If thou Should’st go. If it happens that thou goeft. 

6. I he fame Significations are found in all the other perfons Sin¬ 
gular and plural. 

Let not a defperate adtion more engage you 
7 han Safety Jhould. Ben. John/on's Catiline. 

Some praifes come of good wifhes and refpedts, when by 
telling men what they are, they reprefent to them what they 
Jhoiild be. • Bacon. 

To do thee honour I will fhed their blood, 

Which the juft laws, if I were faultlefs, floould. 

So fubjeCls love juft kings, or So they floould. 

I conclude, that things are not as they floould be. 

J. Should be. A proverbial phrafe of flight contempt or irony. 

7 he girls look upon their father as a clown, and the boys 
think their mother no better than (he Jhould be. Addifon. 

S. 7 here is another Signification now little in ufe, in which 
flooulcl has Scarcely any diftind or explicable meaning. It Jhould 
be differs in this fenfe very little from it is. 

There is a fabulous narration, that in the northern coun¬ 
tries ther e Jhould be an herb that groweth in the likenefs of a 
lamb, 2nd feedeth upon the grafs. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

SHO'ULDER. n. f. [ycuhope, Saxon; fcholder , Dutch.] 

1. The joint which conneCts the arm to the body. 

I have Seen better faces in my time, 

Than ftand on any Jhoulder that I fee 

Before me. Shakefpeare. 

If I have lifted up my hand againft the fat’nerlefs, when I faw 
my help in the gate, then let mine arm fall from my Jhoulder- 
blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone, fob xxxi. 22. 

It is a fine thing to be carried on mens flooulders ; but give 
God thanks that thou art not forced to carry a rich fool upon 
thy Jhoulders , as thofe poor men do. Taylor. 

7 'he head of the jhoulder-bone being round, is inferted into 
fo fballow a cavity in the fcapula, that, were there no other 
guards for it, it would be thruft out upon every occafion. Wife. 

2. The upper joint of the foreleg. 

We muft have a Jhoulder of mutton for a property. Shake/p. 
He took occafion, from a Jhoulder of mutton, to cry up the 
plenty of England. Add/on's Freeholder. 

3. The upper part of the back. 

Emily drefs’d herfelf in rich array ; 

Frefh as the month, and as the morning fair, 

Adown her Jhoulders fell her length of hair. Dryden. 

4: The fnoulders are ufed as emblems of ftrength, or the acft of 
Supporting. 

Ev’n as thou wilt, Sweet Warwick, let it be; 

For on thy Jhoulders do I build my Seat. Shake/p. H. VI. 

7 'he king has cur’d me; and from thefe Jhoulders , 

Thcfe ruin’d pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would link a navy. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

5. A rifing part; a prominence. 

When you rivet a pin into a hole, your pin muft have a 
Jhoulder to it thicker than the hole is wide, that the jhoulder 
flip not through the hole as well as the Shank. Moxon. 

To Sho'ulder. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pufh with infolence and violence. 

The rolling billows beat the ragged Shore, 

As they the earth would flmdder from her feat. Fairy Ffiieen. 


Dudman, 


. . - "ere 

Jarge bofom be- 

Lai ' iWS Survey o/Conac^ 
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Waller . 
Dryden. 
Swift. 


Cun, 


Pryden, 


We. 


Pope, 


, a well-known foreland to fcicft Sailors 1 
Jhoulders out the ocean, to fhape the fame a jarve lw;’J 
tween itfelf. 

_ You debafe yourfelf. 

To think of mixing with th’ ignoble herd : 

What, Shall the people know their god-uke Drince 
Headed a rabble, and profan’d his perlon. 

Shoulder'd with filth r 

So vaft the navy now at anchor rides. 

That underneath it the prefs’d waters fail, 

And, with its weight, it Jhoulders oft' the tides. 

Around her numberlels the rabble flow'd. 

Should'ring each other, crowding for a view. Rowe's j. Sb 
When Hopkins dies, a thoufand lights attend -/ 

The wretch, who living Sav’d a candle’s end; 

Should'ring God’s altar a vile image ftands, 

Belies his features, nay extends his hands. 

2. 7 'o put upon the fhoulder. 

Archimedes’s lifting up Marcellus’s (hips finds little more 
credit than that of the giants Jhouldcring mountains. Clair 
Sho'ulderbelt. n.f. [Jhoulder and beit.] A belt that 
acrofs the fhoulder. 

7 'hou haft an ulcer, which no leech can heal, 

Though thy broad Jhoulderbelt the wound conceal. Dr,den 
Sho'ulderclapper. n. J. [ jhoulder and clap .] One who af- 
fedls familiarity, or one that mifehiefs privily. 

A fiend, a fury, pitilefs and rough ; 

A back friend, a Jhoulder clapper, one that commands 
The paffages of alleys. Shak. Comedy / Err ours, 

Sho'uldershotten. aclj. [Jhoulder and foot.] Strained in 
the fhoulder. 

His horfe waid in the back, and JhauldexJhcttcn. Shokejp. 
Sho'ulderslip. n.f. [Jhoulder and flip.] Diflocation of the 
fhoulder. 

The horfe will take fo much care of himfelf as to come off 
with only a ftrain or a jhoulder flip. Swift. 

To SHOU 7 '. v. n. [A word of which no etymology is known.] 
To cry in triumph or exhortation. 

They Jhouted thrice : what was the Jaft cry for ? Shalcjp, 
Shout unto God with the voice of triumph. PJ. xlvii. 1. 
It is not the voice of them that Jhout for maftery. Ex. xxxii. 
7 'he jhouting for thy fummer fruits and harveft is fallen. If. 

He ftorms and Jhouts ; but flying bullets now 
To execute his rage appear too flow 7, : 

They mifs, or fweep but common fouls away ; 

For fuch a lofs Opdam his life muft pay. Waller. 

There had been nothing but howlings and Jhouting j of poor 
naked men, belabouring one another with fnagged iticks.Affv. 
All clad in fkins of beafts the jav’lin bear. 

And fhrieks and Jhoutings rend the fuff’ring air. 

What hinders you to take the man you love ? 

The people will be glad, the foldier Jhout ; 

And Bertran, though repining, will be aw’d. 

Shout, n.f. [from the verb.] A loud and vehement cry of 
triumph or exhortation. 

Thanks, gentle citizens: 

This general applaufe, and chearful ffoout. 

Argues your wifdom and your love to Richard. Shakeffean. 
7 'he Rhodians, feeing the enemy turn their backs, gave a 
great Jhout in derifion. Knolles's Hijlory. 0/ the Furls. 

7 'hen he might have dy’d of all admir’d, 

And his triumphant foul with Jhouts expir’d. Dryden. 

Sho'uter. n.J [from Jhout.] He who fhouts. 

A peal of loud applaufe rang out, 

And thinn’d the air, ’till even the birds fell down 
Upon the Jhouiers heads. Dry den's Cleomenes. 

To SHOW. v. a. pret . fly.wed and floown ; part. paff. Jhow. 

[ pceapan, Saxon ; Jchcwen , Dutch. This word is frequently 
written Jhew\ but fince it is always pronounced and often 
written Jhow , which is favoured Jikewife by the Dutch jVmWj 
I have adjufted the orthography to the pronunciation.] 

1. To exhibit to view. 

If I do feign, 

O let me in my prefent wildnefs die, 

And never live to fhew th’ incredulous word 
7 'he noble change that I have purpofed. Shake/ H. !»• 
Shew me a token for good, that they which hate me may k e 
it. P/. Ixxxvi. if 

Wilt thou Jheiv wonders to the dead ? Shall the dead arik 
and praife thee? PJ lxxxviii. * c * 

Men fhould not take a charge upon them that they are nor 
fit for, as if finging, dancing, and floewing of tricks, w ere 
qualifications for a governor. L'Ejlreingi' 

2. To give proof of; to prove. 

This I urge to Jhow 

Invalid that which thee to doubt it mov’d. 

I’ll to the citadel repair. 

And Jhow my duty by my timely care. 

Achates’ diligence his duty Jhows. 

3. To publifh ; to make pubiick; to proclaim. , 

Ye are a chofen generation, that ye fhould jhm forth 

praifes of him who hath called you out of dark-nefs, 1 11,1 

4. 1 0 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 
Dryden . 
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а. To make known. 

I raifed thee up to Jheiv in thee my power. Ex. ix r . 

I {hall no more fpeak in proverbs, but Jhew you plainly of 
the Father. Jo. xvi. 25. 

Nothing wants but that thy fhape may Jhow 

Thy inward fraud. Milton. 

5. To point the way ; to diredl. 

She taking him for fome cautious city patient, that came for 
privacy, /hews him into the dining-room. Swift. 

б . To offer ; to afford. 

To him that is afflidfed, pity fhould be flecwecl from his 
friend. Job. vi. 14. 

Felix, willing to Jhew the Jews a pleafure, left Paul bound. 

Adis xxiv. 27. 

Thou fhalt utterly deftroy them; make no covenant with 
them, nor fhew mercy, unto them. Deuir. vii. 2. 

To explain ; to expound. 

Forafmuch as knowledge and floeiving of hard fentences, 
and diffolving of doubts, were found in the fame, Daniel let 
him be called. Dan. v. 12. 

8 . To teach; to tell. 

I’m fent to floow thee what fhall come. Milton. 

To Show. v. n. 

To appear; to look; to be in appearance. 

She Jhews a body rather than a life, 

A ftatue than a brother. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Juft fuch fhefloows before a rifing ftorm. Dryden. 

Still on we prefs; and here renew the carnage, 

So great, that, in the ftream, the moon floow'd purple. 

Philips. 

1 o have appearance. 

My lord of York, it better floew'd with you. 

When that your flock aflembled by the bell, 

Fncircled you to hear with rev’rence 
Your expofition on the holy text, 

I lian now to fee you here an iron man, 

Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum, Shah. Henry IV". 

Snow. n.f. [from the verb.j 

1. A fpecfacle; fomething publickly expofed to view for money. 

I do notjenow what fhe may produce me; but, provided it 


1. 


2. 


Addifon. 
Arbuthnot . 


Milton . 


be a floow, I fhall be very well fatisfied. 

7 'he dwarf kept the gates of the floow room. 

2. Superficial appearance. 

Mild heav’n 

Bifapproves that care, though wife in floow , 

T. hat with fuperfluous burden loads the day. 

3. Oftentatious difplay. 

Nor doth his grandeur and majeftickyZ^w 
Of luxury, though call’d magnificence. 

Allure mine eye. _ Milim's Par. Re S aM 

otand before her in a golden dream; 

Set all the pleafures of the world to Jhow , 

And in vain joys let her loofe fpirits flow. Drvden 

/~r~M -i. n * 

1 he radiant fun 

Sends from above ten thoufand bleftings down, 

Uor is he fet fo high for floow alone. Granville. 

IN ever was a charge, maintained with fuch a floow of eravitv] 
which had a ffighter foundation. jfterbjy. 

4 * Object attracting notice. ^ 

ltfelf m 3kes the nobleftyta; of any in the world : 
loufes are molt of them painted on the outfide, fo that 

* -ssf' “ J 

Jeffs, rifing from his grave, 

,P°il ^ principalities and pow’rs, triumph’d 
n op zri flooW) and with afeenfion bright 

Captivity led captive. ^ *f 7 . 

Ambiance; likenefs. Milton. 

When devils will their blackeft fins put on, 

e y do fuggeft at firft with heav’nly Jhow:. Shah Othello. 
He trough pafs d the midft unmark’d, 
o jbow plebeian angel militant. tia'U 

>■ Vcoufnefs; plaufibility. Mltsn - 

the r' e P | laces of Ezechiel have fom e Jhow in them • for there 
|he Lord commandeth the Levites which 1?,T ’ a 

idolatrv tn h* e ^ wlllcl1 had committed 

minifhU 0 P from then - dignity, and ferve in inferior 

The kindred of the (Iain forgive the deed • 
hut a ftort exile muft for Jboii precede n , 

«• External appearance. 1 Br r den - 

"ords be againft it. 
manifeft iglinft it. }r ° C eS ' Wretch that lam, fom Jhow li 

I'ictce was the fight on the proud Belgians fide S ' d "‘ 7 ' 
hor honour, which they feldom fought before ’ 

And U forc’d V Ule-J 'T ° Wn Va ' n b ° afts Were 
Exhibition to tstf t0 pnze i( more ’ Dryden. 

Ti-, i lave a ^ etter fr° m h e n 
That™' 1,1 ' i W ^ ereo ^ s lo tarded with my matter 

Witho n u e /? er can be nanifcfted/ ? 

Without the Jhew of both. , . 

1 ohakeflpearec 


Calorie t. 
Ex. xxv. 30. 


Shakefpeare » 


S H R 

v 

jo. Pomp; magnificent fpedacle. 

As for triumphs, mafks, feaft?, and fuch Jhews, men need 
not be put in mind of them. Bacon, 

11. Phantoms; not realities. 

What you faw was .all a fairy Jhow ; 

And all thofe airy fhapes you now behold, 

Were human bodies once. Dryden. 

12. Reprefentative aHion. 

Florio was fo overwhelmed with happinefs, that he could 
not make a reply, but expreffed in dumb Jhow thofe fentiments 
of gratitude that were too big for utterance. Addifon. 

Sho'wbre ad, or Shewbread. n.f [Jhow and breadP] Among the 
Jews, they thus called loaves of bread that the prieft of the week 
put every Sabbath-day upon the golden table, which was in the 
famftum before the Lord. They were covered with leaves of 
gold, and were twelve in number, reprefenting the twelve 
tribes of Ifrael. They ferved them up hot, and at the fame 
time took away the ftale ones, and which could not be eaten 
but by the prieft alone. 7 'his offering was accompanied with 
frankincenfe and fait. r ' t * 

Set upon the table floowbread before me. 

SHO'WER. 77. f, [fcheure , Dutch.] 

1. Rain either moderate or violent. 

If the boy have not a woman’s gift. 

To rain a floower of commanded tears. 

An onion will do well for fuch a fhift. 

7 he ancient cinnamon was, while it grew, the dryeft ; and 
in floowers it profpered worft. Bacon. 

2 . Storm of any thing falling thick. 

I’ll ket thee in a floower of gold, and hail 

Rich pearls upon them. Shake/ Ant. and Cleopatra. 

With Jhow'rs of ftones he drives them far away; 

The fcatt’ring dogs around at diftance bay. Pope, 

3. Any very liberal diftribution. 

He and myfelf 

Have travell’d in the grzTrtJhower of your gifts, 

And fweetly felt it. Shakefp. Timon. 

To Shower, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To vfet or drown with rain. 

Serve they as a flow’ry verge, to bind 

The fluid fkirts of that fame wat’ry cloud. 

Left it again diffolve, and Jhow'r the earth ? Milton . 

7 he fun more glad imprefs’d his beams. 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow. 

When God hath Jhozu'r'd the earth. Milton's Paradife Lofl 
Casfar’s favour, 

Tha tfloow'rs down greatnefs on his friends, will raife me 

To Rome’s firft honours. Addifon's Cato; 

2. 1 o pour down: 

7 hefe, lull’d by nightingales, embracing flept; 

And on their naked limbs the flow’ry roof 
Shower’d rofes, which the morn repair’d. MiltonU Par. Lofl. 

3. I o diitribute or fcatter with great liberality. 

After this fair difeharge, all civil honours having floowered 
on him before, there now fell out great occafion to adtion. 

r-p c , Wotton s Life of the Duke of Buckingham . 

I o Sho'wer. v. n. To be rainy. 

ShoVery. adj. [from floower.] Rainy. 

A hilly field where the ftubble is ftanding, fet on fire in 
tho Jhowery feafon, will put forth mufhrooms. Bacon 

Murranus came from Anxur’s Jhow'ry height, 
ith ragged rocks and ftony quarries white. 

Seated on hills. aj j’r r. j 

7 he combat thickens, like the ftorm that flies ° 

Sh o 'wish W nr ft w ard5 wb ^ be ^’0' winds arife. Addifon , 

2 T IS , H ’ or Phoivy. adj. [from Jhow.] 

1. Splendid; gaudy. 

magi!ificent. tChe ° nS ° f and will look 

2. Oftentatious. Swift. 

h^f„ n ,r°r War i.” ™ a S ina tions neglea folid and fubftantiaf 

.. pptnefs for what is Jhowy and fuperficial. Addifon 

Shown, pret. and part, pad of To flora. Exhibited. 7 

Shrank ^ Ier a;A“'« °n man by him feduc’d. ' Miltrn. 

shrank. 1 he preterite of florunk. 

unnn Hi C K* 1 u ren °r Cat n0t tbe ^ inevCr which florank 

To SH a rn ’ 0W ° f tW S h - xxxii. 3, 

betpieV^^Xr Whkh S, l r 

°Whe hC A-1 W ‘ ld S u Urd5 ’ a,,d ^"r/them. 2 ICmgs iv. ,0 
Vhere did you whet your knife to-night, he cries ~ ^ 

SHRE D nd;? Urf lle iee i ks that in your ftomacl > fife ? D'jd. Juv 
Shred. n.J. [from the verb,] ' J 9 

i. A fmall piece cut off. 

Gold, grown fomewhat churlifh by recovering a 

-?s rjifnz f s£l 

D[d leave it with a caftle fair 

Fo his great anceftor, ^ 

Fludibras; 
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riis ipanegyrick is made up of half a dozen freds$ like a 
fchoolboy’s theme, beaten general topicks. Swift. 

A beggar might patch up a garment with fueh freds as the 
world throws away. Pope. 

2. A fragment. 

r O # 4 

T hey faid.they were an hungry; figh’d forth proverbs, 
That hunger broke done walls ; that dogs muft eat: 

And with thele freds they vented their complainings. Shah. 

Shreds of wit and fenfelefs rhimes 
B1 under’d out a thoufand times. Swift. 

SHREW, n. f. [ fchnyen , German, to clamour.] A peevifli, 
malignant, clamorous, fpiteful, vexatious, turbulent woman. 
[It appears in Robot of Gloucefer , that this word fignified an¬ 
ciently anyone perverfe or obftinate of either fex.] 

'1'here dede of hem vor hunger a thoufand and mo, 

And yat nolde the fcrewen to none pes go. Robert of Gloucefer. 

Be merry, my wife has all ; 

For women are frews both fhort and tall. Shah. IP. IV. 
By this reckoning he is more frew than £he. Shakefpeare. 

A man had got a jhrew to his wife, and there could be no 
quiet in the houfe for her. L'Ef range.' 

Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did {hew, 

And ev’ry feature fpoke aloud the Jhrew. Dryden. 

Every one of them, who is a Jhrew in domedick life, is 
now become a fcold in politicks. Addif Freeholder. 

Shrewd, adj. [Contracted from Jhrewed.\ 

1. Having the qualities of a threw; malicious; troublefome; 
mifchievous. 

Her elded fitter is fo curd and Jhrewd , 

That ’till the father rids his hands of her, 

Your love mud live a maid. Shakefpeare. 

2. Malicioufly dy; cunning; more artful than good. 

It was a Jhrewd faying of the old monk, that two kind of 
prifons would ferve for all offenders, an inquifition and a bed¬ 
lam : if any man fhould deny the being of a God, and the im¬ 
mortality of the foul, fuch a one diould be put into the fird, as 
being a defperate heretick; but if any man diould profefs to 
believe thefe things, and yet allow himfelf in any known 
wickednefs, fuch a one diould be put into bedlam. Tillotfon. 

A fpiteful faying gratifies fo many little pafiions, that it 
meets with a good reception ; and the man who utters it is 
looked upon as a Jhretvd fatirid. Addifon. 

Corruption proceeds from employing thofe who have 
the character of Jhrewd worldly men, indead of fuch as have 
had a liberal education, and trained up in virtue. Addifon. 

3. Bad; ill-betokening. 

Scarce any man pafies to a liking of fin in others, but by 
fird praClifing it himfelf; and confequently we may take it 
for a Jhrewd indication, and fign, whereby to judge of thofe 
who have finned with too much caution, to differ the world 
to charge fins direCtly upon their converfation. South's Serm. 

4. Painful; pinching; dangerous ; mifchievous. 

Every of this number. 

That have endur’d Jhrewd nights and days with us. 

Shall fliare the good of our returned fortune. Shakefpeare. 
When a man thinks he has a fervant, he finds a traitor that 
eats his bread, and is readier to do him a mifchief, and a 
Jhrewd turn, than an open adverfary. South's Sermons. 

No enemy is fo defpicable but he may do a body a Jhrewd 
turn. L'Ejlrange. 

Shrewdly, adv . [from Jhrewd.] 

1. Mifchievoufly ; dedruclively. 

This praCtice hath mod Jhrewdly pad upon thee. Shakefp . 
At Oxford, his youth and want of experience in maritime 
fervice, had fomewhat been frewdly touched, even before the 
fluices of popular liberty wefe fet open. Wottan. 

2. Vexatioufly. It is ufed commonly of flight mifchief, or in 
ironical expredion. 

The obftinate and fchifmatical are like to think them- 
felves Jhrewdly hurt, forfooth, by being cut off from that body 
which they choofe not to be of. South's Sermons. 

Th is laft allufion rubb’d upon the fore; 

Yet feem’d (he not to winch, tho 'Jhrewdly pain’d. Dryden. 

3. With fflrong fufpicion. 

Four per cent, encreafes not the number of lenders; as 
any man at fird hearing will Jhrewdly fufpeCl it. Locke. 

Shre'wdness. n.f [from frewd.] 

1. Sly cunning ; archnefs. 

Her garboiles, which not wanted Jhrewdnefs of policy too, 
did you too much difquiet. Shakefpeare. 

The neighbours round admire his Jhrewdnefs , 

For fongs of loyalty and lewdnefs. Swift. 

2. Mifchicvoufnefs; petulance. 

Shre'wish. adj. [from Jhrew.] Having the qualities of a fhrew; 
froward; petulantly clamorous. 

Angelo, you mud excufeus; 

My wife is JhrewiJh when I keep not hours. Shakefpeare. 

Siire'wishly. adv. [from JhrewiJh.] Petulantly; peevifely; 
clamoroufly ; frowardly.' 

He fpeaks very frewifly ; one would think his mother’s 
milk were fcarce out of him. Shakefpeare. 



SHR 

Shrr'wishness, n.f [from JhrewiJh.] The qualities of aft • 
frowardnefs; petulance; clamoroufnefs. !ev, ’ ; 

I have no gift in frewifnrfs , 

I am a right maid for my cowardice; 

Let her not drike me. 0 / r 

Shrewmouse. n.f. [ycjieapa, Saxon.] A moufe of wh'V 
the bite is generally fuppofed venomous, and to which Vu^ 
tradition affigns fuch malignity, that fhe is Paid to ] aRH ,‘f ‘ 
foot over which file runs. 1 am informed that all thefe ^ 
ports are calumnious, and that her feet and teeth are eqLT 
barmlefs with thofe of any other little moufe. Our anceft ' 
however looked on her with fuch terrour, that they ^ 
fuppofed to have given her name to a fcolding woman, 
for her venom they call a frew. 

To Shriek, v. n. [frieger, Danife; fcricciolare, Italian] 
To cry out inarticulately with anguidi or horrour- t 
feream. 

On top whereof ay dwelt the ghadly owl. 

Shrieking his baleful note. p a q 

It was the owl that JhriePd , the fatal belman ’ 
Which gives the denied good-night. Shakcftean 

Were I the ghod that walk’d, 1 

V&friek , that even your ears fhould rift to hear me. SU 
Tn a dreadful dream 
I faw my lord fo near deftru#ion. 

Then Jbriek't myfelf awake. n. 

Hark ! Peace ! mu 

At this die Jhriek'd aloud; the mournful train 
Eccho’d her grief. Dryden s Knight's Tale. 

Why did you Jhriek out? Dryden s Spanijh Fryar. 

Shriek, n. f [fneg y Danidi; fcriccio , Italian.] An inarticu¬ 
late cry of anguidi or honour. 

Una hearing evermore 
His rueful Jhritks and gioanings, often tore 
Her guiltlefs garments, and her golden hair, 

For pity of his pain. Fa. 

Time has been myfenfes wou’d have cool’d, 

To hear a night friek y and my fell of hair 

Wou’d at a difmal treatife roufe and dir 

As life- were in’t. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

The corps of Almon, and the red are diown, 

Shrieks , clamours, murmurs, fill the frighted town. Dryd. 
Shrift, n.f [ yciyr, Saxon.] Confeffion made to a pried. 
A word out of ufe. 

Off with 

Bernardine’s head : I will give a prefent Jhrift , 

And will advife him for a better place. Shakejpeart, 

My lord {hall never red; 

I’ll watch him tame, and talk him out: 

His bed {hall feem a fchool, his board a Jhrift. Sbabjp. 

The duke’s commands were abfolute. 

Therefore my lord, addrefs you to your Jhrift , 

And be yourfelf; for you mud die this inftant. Reive. 
Shright, for frieked. Spenfer. 

SHRILL. [A word fuppofed to be made per onomatopcciam , in 
imitation of the thing exprefied, which indeed it images very 
happily.] Sounding with a piercing, tremulous, or vibratory 
found. 

Thy hounds {hall make the welkin anfwer them, 

And fetch Jhrill echoes from the hollow earth. Shakefpeare. 

I have heard 

The cock that is the trumpet to the morn. 

Doth with his lofty and Jhrill founding throat 
Awake the god of day. Shakejpeart s Hamlet. 

Have I fall’n. 

From the dread fummit of this chalky bourn! 

Look up a height, the Jhrill gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shakefpeare's K. Lear. 

Upfprings the hark. 

Shrill voic’d and loud, the meffenger of morn. Thomfon. 
To Shrjll. v. n. [from the adjective.] To pierce the ear 
with fharp and quick vibrations of found. 

The fun of all the world is dim and dark; 

O heavy herfe, 

Break we our pipes that Jhrilld as loud as lark, 

O careful verfe. Spenfer. 

Hark how the mindrels ’gin to frill aloud 
Their merry mufick that refounds from far, 

The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling crowd 
That well agree withouten breach or jar. Spenjer. 

A Jhrilling trumpet founded from on high. 

And unto battle bade themfelves addrefs. Shakejpeart. 

Here, no clarion’s Jhrilling note 
The mufe’s green retreat can pierce; 

The grove, from noify camps remote, 

Is only vocal with my verfe. Fenton's Ode to Lord Lou.er. 

The females round, . _ 

Maids, wives, and matrons mix a Jhrilling found. Tope. 
Shrilly, adv. [from frill.] With a fhrill noife. . 

Shri'llness. n. f [from Jhrill.] The quality of being ibn • 
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ShrimN n.f. [f&rumpe , a wrinkle, German; fry ripe , Da- 

I# A fniall crnftaceous vermiculated fifh. 

Of {hell-fife there are wrinkles, frimps, crabs. Carewl 
Hawks and gulls can at a great height fee mice on the 
earth, and Jhrimps in the waters. Derham. 

2. A little wrinkled man ; a dwarf. In contempt. 

It cannot be, this weak and writhled frimp 
Should drike fuch terrour in his enemies. 

He hath found, 

Within the ground. 

At lad, no Jhrimp, 

Whereon to imp 

His jolly club. , Ben. yalmfon. 

Shrine, n.f [ycin, Saxon ; fcrlhiium^ Latin.] A cafe in which 
fomething facred is reported. 

You living powers enclos’d in dately Jhrine 
Of growing trees; you rural gods that wield ♦ 

Your feepters here, if to your cares divine 
A voice may come, which troubled foul doth yield. Sidney. 
All the world come 

To kifs this Jhrine , this mortal breathing faint. Shakefpeare. 
Come offer at my frine and I will help thee. Shakefp. 
They often plac’d 

Within his iancdu’ry itfelf their fvines , 

Abominations ! and with curfed things 

His holy rites profan’d. Milton. 

Falling on his knees before her Jhrine , 

He thus implor’d her pow’r. Dryden. 

Lovers are in rapture at the name of their fair idol; they 
lavilh out all their irtcenfe upon that Jhrine , and cannot bear 
the thought of admitting a blemife therein. Watts. 

To Shrink, v.n. preterite, I Jhrunk , or frank ; participle, 
fr unken. [yep in can, Saxon.] 

j. To contract itfelf into lefs room ; to ferivel; to be drawn to¬ 
gether by feme internal power. 

But to be dill hot dimmer’s tantlings, and 

The f linking flaves of winter. " Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

I am a fcribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment, and againd this fire 
Do I frink up. Shakefpeare's I{. John. 

I have not found that water, by mixture of aflies, will 
frink or draw into lefs room. Bacon's Nat. FFifory. 

Ul-weav’d ambition how much art thou frunk ! 

When that this body did contain a fpirit, 

A kingdom for it was too fmall a bound ; 

But now two paces of the vileft earth 
Is room enough. 

2. To withdraw as from danger. 

I he noife encreafes. 

She comes, and feeble nature now I find 

Shrinks back in danger, and forfakes my mind. Dryden. 

Am i become fomondrous, fo disfigur’d. 

That nature dands agad ; 

And the fair light which gilds this new made orb, 

Shorn of his beams, f rinks in. Dryden. 

Love is a plant of the mod tender kind. 

That f rinks and feakes with ev’ry ruffling wind. Granv. 
All fibres have a contraHile power, whereby they feorten ; 
as appears if a fibre be cut tranfverfly, the ends frink, and’ 
make the wound gape. . Arbuthnot. 

Philofophy that touch’d the heav’ns before, 

Shrinks to her hidden caufe, and is no more. Pope. 

3 - exprefs fear, horrour, or pain, by feruggin'T, or con¬ 
trafling the body. 

There is no particular objeeff fo good, but it may have 
the diew of feme difficulty or unpleafant quality annexed to 
it, in refpea whereof the will may frink and decline it. Hooker. 
The morning cock crew loud, 

And at the found it frunk in hade away, 

And vanift’d from our fight. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

l U embrace him with a foldier’s arm, 

That he fhal! frink under my courtefy. Shakefpeare. 

When he walks, he moves like an engine, 

^ To flA 6 S i r0un r before tis tre;uli 4 Shakefpeare. 

4* J 0 rail back as from danger. Jr 

Many frink, which at the fird would dare, 

And be the foremod men to execute. Daniels Civil War 

L laugh, when thofe who at the fpear are bold 

And vent’rous, if that fail them, frink and fear 

to endure exile, ignominy, bonds. Miltnv, 

Ro<id T2" T u% vi- himr f- t0 ni ? ht thors firft motions » 

good, or fnnhngs of his confcience from evil, confidence will 
by degrees grow dull and unconcerned. ’ 

I he iky Jhrunk upward with unufual dread 
And trembling Tyber div’d beneath his bed. * Drvden 
I he gold-fraught vefi'el which mad tempeds beat 
He fees now vainly make to his retreat; 5 

And, when from far the tenth wave docs appear 
&Wtup mfilent joy, that he’s not tKere/ ’ Dryden. 
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The fires but faintly lick’d their prey, • 

Then loath’d their impious food, and would have frvnk 
away. Dryden. 

Fall on : behold a noble bead at bay, 

And the vile huntfinen Jhrink. Dryden. 

Inuring children to fuder feme pain, without frinking, is 
a way to gain firmnefs and courage. Locke. 

What happier natures Jhrink at with affright. 


The hard inhabitant contends is right. 


Pope. 


Shakefpeare. 
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To Shrink, v. a, participle pad' frunk y frank, or fr unken. 
To make to {brink. Not in ufe. 

O mighty Caefar! d’od thou lye fo low ? 

Are all thy conqueds, glories, triumphs, fpoils, 

Shrunk to this little meafure ? Shakefpeare. 

The fixth age {Lifts 
Into the lean and flipper’d pantaloon. 

His youthful hole well fav’d, a world too wide 
For his frunk feank. Shakefpeare'. 

If he lefiens the revenue, he will alfo frink the necef- 
fity. , Taylor. 

Keep it from coming too long, led it feould frink the corn 
in meafure. Mo: timer. 

Shrink, n.f [from the verb.] 

I. Corrugation; contraction into lefs compafs. 

There is, in this, .a crack, which feems a frink, or con¬ 
traction in the body fince it was fird formed. Woodward. 
2- Contraction of the body from fear or horrour. 

This publick death, receiv’d with fuch a chear. 

As not a figh, a look, a frink bewrays 
1 he lead felt touch of adegenerous fear. Daniel's Civ. War. 
Shri'nker. n. f [from frink.] He who {brinks. 
ShriValty. n. f Corrupted for She'riffplty, which fee. 
To Shrive, v. a. [yepipan, Saxon.] To hear at confeifion. 
What, talking with a pried, lord chamberlain ? 

Your friends at Pomfret they do need a pried, 

Your honour hath no Jhriving work in hand. Shakefpeare . 
He f rives this woman, 

Elfe ne’er could he fo long protract his fpeecb. Shakefp. 
If he had the condition of a faint, and the complexion of 
a devil, I had rather he feould frive me than wive me. Shah. 
Shrive but their title, and their moneys poize, 

A laird and twenty pence pronounc’d with noife. 

When condru’d but for a plain yeoman go. 

And a good fober two pence, and well fo. Cleaveland. 

To Shri'vel. v. n. [ fchrompeien , Dutch.] To contract itfelf 
into wrinkles. 

Leaves, if they frivel and fold up, give them drink. Evel 
If fee fmelled to the frefhed nofegay, it would frivel and 
wither as it had been blighted. Arbuthnot. 

lo Shri vel, v. a. To contract into wrinkles. 

He burns the leaves, the fcorching blad invades 


Drydt 


en. 


Dryden. 


Shakefp. 


Thv_ tender corn, and frivels up the blades. 

When the fiery funs too fiercely play. 

Anti ft ivel d herbs on with ring dems decay 
The wary ploughman, on the "mountain’s brow. 

Undams his watry dores. 

ver. n. f [from frive ] A confedor. 

The ghodly father now hath done his fLrift, * 

W hen he was made a f river ’twas for fhift. 

Shroud, n. f [yejiub, Saxon. 

1. A feeder; a cover. 

It would warm his fpirits, 

To hear from me you had left Antony, 

And ^put yourfelf under his froud y the univerfal land- 

T) ° r * • n , . , Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

By me inveded with a vail of clouds, F 

And fwaddled, as new-born, in fable frouds 
For thefe a receptacle I defign’d. 6W W . 

1 he winds 

Blow moid and keen, feattering the graceful locks 
Uf thefe fair fpreading trees ; which bids us feek 
Some better frond, feme better warmth, to cherife 

, ^ r b£ N U ? b ’f • Milton's Paradife Loft. 

2. The drefs of the dead ; a winding-feeet. ’ J 

Now the waded biands do glow; 

Whild the fcreech owl fereeching feud. 

Puts the wretch that lies in woe 

In remembrance of a froud. o/ r r . 

3 - The fail ropes. It feenrs to be taken fonretit/frTe 

Ifound my 

The vihtation of the winds, Sidney. 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monftrous heads, and hanging them 
W.th deafnmg clamours in the fli pp ’ ry Jhrmds 

at with the hurley death itfelf awakes. ' Shah hear e 

And allTl ° f ? y h if a,t * S Crackt and burnt i ^ 

Are tnUJi'ZH Cwith W ft°uld Tail, 

Shakefpeare. 
A weather- 


Are turned to one little hair. 
24 A 
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A weather-beaten vefiel holds 
Gladly the port, tho 'frauds and t&fcle torn. 

The flaming Jhrouds fo dreadful did appear, 
All judg’d a wreck could no proportion bear. 


Milton . 


Drydt 


en. 


The cries of men are mix’d with rattling fronds. 

Seas dafh on Teas, and clouds encounter clouds. Dryden. 

He fummons fltrait his denizens of air ; 

The lucid fqnadrons round the fails repair : 

Soft o’er the jhrouds aerial whifpers breathe, 

That feem’d but zephyrs. Popt. 

To Shroud, v. a. [from the noun.] 

J. To fnelter; to cover from danger. 

Under your beams I will me fafely fraud. Fa. Queen. 


'He got himfelf with his fellows to the town of Mege, 


in 



Donne: 

Swift. 


hope to fhroud himfelf, until fuch time as the rage of the people 
were appeafed. Knclles's Hiji. of the Turks. 

The governors of CoVfu caiifed the fuburbs, which were 
very great, to be plucked down, for fear that the Turks jhroud- 
ing themfelves in them, {hould with more eafe btfiege the 
town. Knolles's Hiji. of the Turks. 

One of thefe trees, with all his young ones, may fhroud 
four hundred horfemen. Ra : eigh, 

Befides the faults men commit, with this immediate avowed 
afpecl upon their religion, there are others which fiily fraud 
•themfelves under the fkirt of its mantle. Decay of Piety. 

So Venus, from prevailing Greeks did fhroud 
The hope of Rome, and fav : d him in a cloud. TValler. 

2. To drefs for the grave. 

If I die before thee fhroud me 
In one of thefe fame {beets. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

The antient Eg;., ptian mummies vver efrouaed in a number 
of folds of linen, befmeared with gums, like ferecloth. Bacon. 
Whoever comes to froud me, do not harm 
7 'hat fubtile wreath of hair about mine arm. Donne. 

3. To clothe; to drefs. 

4. To cover or conceal. 

That fame evening, when all fhreuded were 
In carelefs fleep, all, without care or fear, 

They fell upon the flock. Spcnfr. 

Under this thick-grown brake we’ll frond ourfelves. 

For through this land anon the deer will come. 

And in this covert wall we make our ftand. 

Culling the principal. Shakefpeare s Hen. VI. 

Moon, flip behind fome cloud: fome temped rife. 

And blow out all the ftars that light the (kies. 

To fraud my Ihame. Dryderu 

Thither the loud tumultuous winds refort, 

And on the mountain keep their boid’rous court. 

That in thick fhow’rs her rocky fummit frauds , 

And darkens all the broken view with clouds. Addifon . 

5. To defend ; to protedl. 

To Shroud. v. n. To harbour; to take fh el ter. 

If your dray attendance be yet lodg’d, 

Or fraud within thefe limits, I fhall know 
Ere morrow wake. Milton. 

•Shro'vetide. \ n -f [fromf rove, the preterite off rive, f 
Shro'vetuesday. 3 The time of confcflion ; the day be¬ 
fore Afn-wcdnefday or Lent, on which anciently they went to 
•confefiion. 

At frovetule to diroving. Tujfcr. 

Shru-e. n. f. [yejubbe, Saxon.] 

1. A bufh ; a fmall tree. 

Trees generally {hoot up in one great dem or body; and 
then at a good didance from the earth fpread into branches; 
thus goofeberries and currans are f rubs', oaks and cherries 
are trees. Locke. 

He came unto a gloomy glade, 

Cover’d with boughs and frubs from heav’n’s light. Fa. Q. 

TIT humble frub and bufti with frizled hair. Milton. 

All might have been as well brufhwood and frubs. M01 e. 
Comedy is a reprefentation of common life, in low fubjecls, 
and is a kind of juniper, a frub belonging to the fpecies of 
cedar. Dryden. 

I’ve liv’d 

Amidd thefe woods, gleaning from thorns and frubs 
A wretched fudenance. Addifon. 

2. [A cant word.] Spirit, acid, and fugar mixed. 

ShruTby. adj. [from frub.] 

1. Refembling a ihrub. 

Plants appearing weathered, frubby and curled, are the 
eftedls of immoderate wet. Mortimer's Hufandry. 

2. Full of fhrubs; buftiy. 

Gentle villager. 

What readied way would bring me to that place ? 

Due wed it rifes from this frubby point. Milton. 

On that cloud-piercing hill 
Plinlimmon, the goats their frubby browze 
Gnaw pendent. Philips. 

To Shrug o. v.n. [ fchricken, Dutch', to tremble.] To ex- 
prefs horror or diflatisfadion by motion of the {houlders or 
whole body. 


Cleavelani 


Hudibi 


ras. 


Swift. 


S H V 

Like a fearful deer that looks mod about when he co’' \ 
to the bed feed, with a frugging kind of tremor throu^H 
her principal parts, die gave thefe words. 

The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind of fo*' 
g'”g come over her body like the twinkling of thefeT 
among the fixed ftars. & 

Ee quick:, thou wert bed * 

To anfvver other bufinefs; frug'f thou malice ? Shakeft 
He grins, {macks, frugs, and fuch an itch endues' 

As prentices or fchool-boys which do know 
Of fome gay fport abroad, yet dare not go. 

They grin, they frug , 

They bow, they fnarl, they fcratch, they htio-. 

To Sh rug. v. a. To contrail or draw up. 

¥10 frugs his {houlders when you talk of fecurities. Addifon. 
Zealots will frug up their {houlders. Mount 

Wefrug’d his durdy back, 

As if he felt his {houlders ake. Hudibras 

Shrug. n.f [from the verb.] A motion or the {houlders 
ufualiy exprefling diflike or averflon. 

And yet they ramble not to learn the mode, 

How to be died, or how to lifp abroad. 

To return knowing in the Spaniflh frug. 

As Spaniards talk in dialogues. 

Of heads and flhoulders, nods and frugs. 

Put on the critick’s brow, and fit 
At Will’s, the puny judge of wit. 

A nod, a frug , a {cornful fmile, 

With caution us’d may ferve a while. 

Shrunk. The preterite and part, paflive off rink. 

Leaving the two friends alone, Ijhrunk afideto the Banquet¬ 
ing houfe where the piilures were. Sidney. 

The wicked frunk for fear of him, and all the workers of 
iniquity were troubled. 1 Maccabees. 

Shrunken. The part, paflive off rink. 

She weighing the decaying plight. 

And frunken dnews of her chofen knight; 

Would not a while her forward courfe purfue. Fa. Queen. 
If there were taken out of mens minds, vain opinions, it 
would leave the minds of a number of men, poor frunken 
things, full of melancholy. Bacon. 

To Sh u'dder. v. a. [fchuddren, Dutch.] To quake with 
fear, or with averflon. 

All the other paflions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and ralh embrac’d defpair, 

And fudd'ring fear. Shakefpeare. 

The fright was general; but the female band 
With horror fudd'ring on a heap they run. Dryden. 

I love,— alas ! I f udder at the name. 

My blood runs backward, and my fault’ring tongue 
Sticks at the found. Smith, 

Caefar will fhrink to hear the words thou utter’ft, 

And f udder in the midft of all his conquefts. Addifon . 

Youth’s bold courage cools, 

Each fudd'ring owns the genius of the fchools. Dunciai. 
ToS muffle, v. a. [yypeling, Saxon, a buftle, a tumult.] 

1. To throw into diforder; to agitate tumultuoufly, fo asthat 
one thing takes the place of another ; to confufe; to throw 
together tumultuoufly. 

When the heavens fuffle all in one. 

The torrid, with the frozen zone, 

Then, fybil, thou and I will greet. Cleavelani ,. 

From a new fvffing and difpofition of the component 
particles of a body, might not nature compofe a body dilfoluble 
in water. 

In moft things good and evil lie fuffled, and thruft up to¬ 
gether in a confuted heap ; and it is lludy which muftdraw 
them forth and range them. South's Sermon:. 

When lots are faffed together in a lap or pitcher, what 
reafon can a man have to prefume, that he fnall draw a white 
ftone rather than a black. South's Sermons 

A glimpfe of moonftiine fheath’d with red, 

A fuffl’d , fullen and uncertain light 
That dances thro’ the clouds and {huts again. Dryitn. 
Children fhould not lofe the conflderation of human nature 
in t he fufflings of outward conditions. The more they have, 
the better humoured they {hould be taught to be. LO f t ‘ 
We {hall in vain, fuffling the little money we have from 
one another’s hands, endeavour to prevent our wants; decay 
of trade will quickly wafte all the remainder. 

Thefe vapours foon, miraculous event. 

Shuffl'd by chance, and mix’d by accident 
Shuffl'd and entangl’d in their race, 

They clafp each other. 


Bkchnore. 

Blaibnore- 


jl ucy cirup cadi UHiicr. j 

He has JhufJled the two ends of the fentence together, 2 

by taking out the middle, makes it fpeak juft as he ,!;0 
ii„. 0 AtteM- 


have it. 

’Tis in no wi 


ife Grange that fuch a one fhould belreve, 
things were hXmEly Jhuffed and hurled about in the 
that the elements were at conflant ftrife with each other. > c 

0. To 






Shakefpeare. 
Shakefpeare. 


S H V 

. To remove, or put by with fome artifice Oi fraud. 
t-I can no other anfwer make, but thanks ; 

And oft good turns 

Are fuffed oft' with fuch uncurrent pay. 

Her mother. 

Mow firm for dodor Caius, hath appointed 
That he {hall likewifc fuffe her away. -- 

If any thing hits, we take it to ourfelves; if it mifearries; 
fuffe it ohf to our neighbours. L'Ejlrange. 

It was contrived by your enemies, and fuffed into the 
papers that were feiz’d. Dryden. 

]f, when a child is queftioned for any thing, he perfifts to 
fhujjlc it off with a falfliood, he rauft be chaftifed. Locke . 

3, To fcake; to divert. 

In that fleep of death, what dreams may come. 

When we have fuffed off this mortal coil, 

Muft give us paufe. Shakefpeare. 

4, To change the pofition of cards with refpedl to each other. 

The motions of fufflng of cards or calling of dice, are 
very light. Bacon. 

We fure in vain the cards condemn, 

Ourfelves both cut and fuff'd them. Prior. 

To fufm tumultuoufly, or fraudulently. 

Thev fent forth their precepts to convent them before a 
court of commiffion, and thefe u-fed to fuffe up a fummar.y 
proceeding by exam nation, without trial ot jury. Bacon. 

He ji.uffed up a peace with the cedar, in which the Bumeli- 
ans were excluded. Hozvel. 

To Shuffle, v. n. 

1. To throw the cards into a new order. 

A {harper both fuffes and cuts. VEf range. 

Cards we play 

A round or two, when us’d, we throw away. 

Take a frefli pack, nor is it worth our grieving 

Who cuts or fuffes with our dirty leaving. Gra Mile. 

2. To | lay mean tricks; to pradlife fraud; to evade fair quef- 
tions. 

I myfelf, leaving the fear of heaven on the left hand, and 
hiding mine honour in my neceflit , ani fain to fuffle. Shc.k. 

I have nought to do with, that fuffling feci, cnat doubt 
eternally, and quertion all things. Glamlie's U fence. 

1 he crab advifed his companion to give over f ■ ffling and 
doubling, and praclife good faith. L’Efirange. 

It is an unhappinefs that children {hould be fo much ad- 
diclcd to the humour of fuffling. L' Ejl range. 

It a fteward be fuffered to rult ori, without bringing him to 
a reckoning, luch a fottirti forbearance will teach him to 
fuffe, and ftrongly tempt him to be a cheat. South. 

I o thefe arguments concerning the novelty of the earth, 
there are fom tfuffling excufes made. Bum. Theory of the Earth. 

1 ho’ he durft not diredtiy break his appointment, he made 
man y a fuffli ng excufe. Arbutbnot's Id ifl. cf 'John Bull. 

3. To rtruggle ; to fhift? 

Four life, good mafler, 

Mui t fuffe for itfeif. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

4* * o move with an irregular gait. 

Mincing poetry, 

Tis like the fore d gait of a fuffling nag. Shakespeare. 

Shuffle, n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. I he acl of difordering things, or making them take confu- 
fedly the place of each other. 

Is it not a firmer foundation fof contentmfer t, to believe 
that all things were at firrt created, and are continually dif- 
pofed for the bert, than that the whole univerfe is mere bund¬ 
ling, nothing effected for any purpofe, but all ill-favouredly 
cobied and jumbled together, by the unguided agitation and 
rude fuffes of matter. Bentley's Sermons. 

£• A trick; an artifice. 

I he gifts of nature are beyond all {hams and fuffes. L'Edr. 

bHu eflecap. n.J' [fuffe and cap.] A play at which mo¬ 
ney is fha'ctn in a hat. 

He loft his money at chuck farthing, fufflccap , and all- 

W rS ‘ r r r Arbutbnot's Htji of John Bull. 

Shuffler, n.f [from fuffe.] He who plays tricks orlhuffles. 
Shufflingly, adv. [from fuffe.] With an irregular gait. 

1 may go fufflingly, for 1 was never before^ walked in 
trammels ; yet 1 {hall drudge and moil at conrtancy, ’till I 
nave worn off the hitching in my pace. Dryden. 

lobHUN. v.a. [aycuman, Saxom] To avoid ; to decline’ 
to endeavour to efcape ; to efehew. 

Conhder death in itfeif, a-nd nature teacheth Chrift to fun 

T he lark ! funs on lofty boughs to build, . 

Her humble neft lies filent in the field. 

Birds and hearts can fly their foe: 
c hanticleer, who never faw a fox. 

Yet ^full'd, him as a Tailor funs the rocks. 

Cato will train thee up to great 
And virtuous deeds: do but obfeive him well, 

ioui tfun misfortunesj or thou’lt learn to bear them. Addif 


it. 


TValler. 


Drydt 


'en. 


S H U 

Shunless, adj. [from fun ] Inevitable; unavoidable* 

Alone be enter’d 

The m rtal gate of the city, which he painted 
With fun If defliiT. Shakefpeare s Conofonusi 

To Shut. y. a. preterite, Ifut ; part; paflive, fat [j-circan, 

Saxon ; [chutten, Dutch.] t 

‘ " to prohibit ingrefs or regrefs; to maxe not 


1. To clofe fo as 

open. ....... 

Kings fhall fut their mouths at him. IJaiab *n. i>. 

To a flrong tower fled all the men and women, and fut 
it to them, and gat them up to the top. Judges xx. 5 1 - 

We fee more exquifltely with one eye fut than with both 
open; for that the fpirits vifual unite more, and become 
ftronger. Bacon's Natural Hiftory ; 

She open’d, but to fut 

Exceli’d her pow’r; the ga^es wide open flood; Milton . 

2. To inclofe; to confine. 

Before faith came, we were kept under the law, fut 
up unto the faith, which Ihouid afterwards be revealed. 

^ Gal. iii. 

They went in male and female of all fiefh; and the Lord 
fut him in. Gen. vii. i6 0 

3. To prohibit; to bar. 

Shall that be fut to man, which to the heart 
Is open ? Milton . 

4. To exclude. 

On various feas, not only loft. 

But fut from ev’ry {hoar, and barr'd from ev’ry eoaft. Dryd\ 

5. To contrail; not to keep expanded. 

Harden not thy heart, nor fut thine hand from thy poor 
brother. Deut. xv. y* 

6 . To Shut out. To exclude ; to deny admiflion. 

Beat in the reed, 

The jufter you drive it to fut eff the rain. Tujfrs Hi-ft. 

In fuch a night 

To fut me out ? pour on I will endure. Shakefpeare. 

Wifdom at one entrance quit e fut out. Milton. 

He in his walls confin'd, 

Shut out the woes which he too well divin’d. Dryden s .En. 
Sometimes the mind fixes itfeif with fo much earneftnefs on 
the contemplation of fome objects, that it futs out ail other 
thoughts. , Lockes 

7. 7 0 Shut up. To clofe; to confine. Up is fometimes little 
more than emphatical. 

Thou haft known my foul in adverfities; and not fu me 
up into the hand of the enemy. Pfalmsxxx i. 8. 

Woe unto you feribes ; for you fut up the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven againft men. Mattb. xxiii. 1 3. 

Dangerous rocks fut up the pafiage. Raleigh ; 

What barbarous cuftoms! 

Shut up a defart fhore to drowning men* 

And drive us to the cruel feas. Dryden s Akneid. 

A lofs at fea, a fit of ficknefs* are trifles, when we confi- 
‘der whole families put to the fword* wretches f'it up in dun- 
g eons * Addifon's Spectator. 

His mother fut up half the rooms in the houfe, in which 
her hufba.nd or fon had died. Addifon. 

Lucullus, with a great fleetj fut up Mithridates in Pi- 

tan y- Arbutbnct on Coins. 

8; To Shut up. Toconclude; 

The king’s a bed, 

He is fut up in meafurelefs content. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Altho’ he W2s patiently heard as he delivered his embaflao-e; 
yet, in the futting up of ail, he received no more but an info- 
lent anlwer, KnAles's jjijhry of the Turks. 

To leave you blefL I would be more accurft, 

Than deatn can make me ; for death ends our woes. 

And the kind grave f urs up the mournful fcene. D' vden. 

_ When the fcene of life is fut up > the {lave will be above 
his mafter, if he has a£led better. Collier of Envy. 

To Shut. v. n. To be clofed ; to clofe itfeif. 

Shut. Participial adjedlive. Rid; clear; free. 

We muft not pray in one breath to find a thief, and in the 
next to get fut of him. L'Ejlrange ; 

Shut. n.J. [Lorn the verb.J 

1. Clofe; act of Abutting. 

I fought him round his palace, made enquiry 
Of all the flaves: but had for anfwer. 

That fince the fut of evening none had feen him; Dryden: 

2. Small door or cover. 

. i wind gun is charged by the forcible compreffion of 
air, the imprifoned air ferving, by the help of little falls of 
futs within, to flop the vents by which it was admitted. TVilk 
In a very dark chamber, at a round hole, about ope third 
part of an inch broad, made in the fut of a window, l 
placed a glafs pnfm. Newkn’s Optich. 

There were m,/b.ts or floppies made for the animal’s ears. 

Shatter » ^ Ra *’ s Crcatim - 

ohu t ter. n.J. [from fut. j 

1. One that fliuts. 

1 A 

2 . A 
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£; A cover 


doer. 

The wealthy, 

In lofty Utters born, read and write. 

Or deep at eafe, th ejhutters make it night. Dryden’s juven. 
Shu'ttle. n.f. [ fchietfpoele^ Dutch ; Jkutul, 1 Handick.] The 
inflrument with which the weaver (hoots the crofs threads. 

I know life is a Jhuttle. Shak. Merry Wives of Wind/or. 

Like fnuttles through the loom, fo iwiftly glide 
My feather’d hours. Sandys. 

What curious loom does chance by ev’ning fpread ! ~i 
With what fine Jhuttle weave the virgin’s thread, > 

Which like the fpider’s net hangs o’er the mead ! Blackm. 3 
Shu'ttlecock. ru f [See Shittlecock.] A cork (tuck 
with feathers, and beaten backward and forward. 

With dice, with cards, with halliards far unfit. 

With Jlmttlecocks miffeeming manly wit. Hubberd’s Bale. 
SHY. adj. [fchowe? Dutch; fichifo^ Italian.] 

I. Referved ; not familiar; not free of behaviour. 

She is reprefented in fuch a Jhy retiring pofture, and covers 
her bofom with one of her hands. Addifns Guardian. 

What makes you fo Jhy^ my good friend ? There’s no body 
loves you better than I. Arbuthn. Hiji. of JAn Bull. 

a. Cautious ; wary ; chary. 

I am very Jhy of employing corrofivc liquors in the prepa¬ 
ration of medicines. Boyle. 

We are not Jhy of afifent to celeftial informations, becaufe 
they were hid from ages. Glanv. ScepJ'. 

We grant, although he had much wit, 

H’ was very Jhy of ufing it. 

As being loth to wear it out. 

And therefore bore it not about. Hudibras. 

3, Keeping at a diftance ; unwilling to approach. 

A Jhy fellow was the duke; and, I believe, I know the caufe 
of his withdrawing. Shakefp. Mcajure for Meajnre. 

The bruife impoflhumated, and afterwards turned to a 
(linking ulcer, which made every body Jhy to come near her. 

A> buthnof s Hijiory of John Bull. 
The horfes of the army, having been daily led before me, 
were no longer Jhy , but would come up to my very feet, with¬ 
out darting. Gulliver s Travels. 

But when we come to feize th’ inviting prey, 

Like a Jhy ghod, it van idles away. Norris. 

4. Sufpicious; jealous; unwilling to fuffer near acquaintance. 

Princes are, by wifdom of date, lbmewhat Jhy of their fuc- 
cefiors; and there may be fuppofed in queens regnant a little 
proportion of tendernefs that way more than in kings. Wotton. 
I know you Jhy to be oblig’d. 

And dill more loth to be oblig’d by me. Southern. 

Si'bilant. adj. [Jibilans , Latin.] Hiding. 

It were eafy to add a nafal letter to each of the other pair 
of lifping and fibilant letters. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

SibilaTion. n.f. [from fibilo , Latin.] A hiding found. 

Metals, quenched in water, give a Jibildiion or hiding found. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 
A pipe, a little moidened on the infide, maketh a more 
folemn found than if the pipe were dry ; but vet with a fweet 
degree of fibilaiion or purling. Bacon’s Nat. Hijiory. 

Si'camore. n.f. [ficamsrus , Latin.] A tree. 

Of trees you have the palm, olive, and fcamore. Peacham. 
To SPCCATK. v. a. [ficco , Latin.] To dry. 

Sicca'tion. n.f. [from ficcate.] The a<d of drying. 
Sicci'fick. adj. \_fccus and fo, Latin.] Caufing drinefs. 
Si'ccitY. n.f f ficeiie , Fr. ficcitas , from ftccus , Latin.] Dri¬ 
nefs ; aridity ; want of moidure. 

That which is coagulated by a firy ficcity will fufFer coli¬ 
quation from an aqueous humidity, as fait and fugar. 

Broivn’s Vulgar Errours. 
The reafon fome attempt to make out from the ficcity and 
drinefs of its flefh. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

In application of medicaments confider what degree of heat 
and ficcity is proper. Wifeman’s Surgery . 

Sice. n.f. [fix, French.] The number fix at dice. 

My dudy was to cog the dice. 

And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fee-. 

To (hun ames-ace, that fwept my flakes away. 

Sich. adj. Such. See Such. 

I thought the foul would have made me rich ; 

But now I wote it is nothing Jich \ 

For either the fhepherds been idle and dill, 

And led of their fheep what they will. Spenfers Pajh.ra*s. 
SICK. adj. [yeoc, Saxon ; feck , Dutch.} 

I. AffiitSted with difeafe. 

’Tis meet we all go forth, 

To view the jick and feeble parts of France. Shak. H. v . 

In poifon there is phyiick; and this news, 

That would, had I been well, have made m e fick. 

Being fick, hath in fome meafure made me well. Soakefp. 

Cadius, I am fick of many griefs. Shakefp. Jul. Ceefar. 
Ammon was fo vexed, that he fell fick for 1 amar. 2 <S a. iii. 

Where’s the doick can his wrath appeafe. 

To fee his country fick of Pym’s difeafe? Cleavcland. 


Dryden « 
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- Defpair 

Tended the fick, bufied from couch to couch. 

A (park of the man-killing trade 
Fell fick. Dryden 

Nothing makes a more ridiculous figure in a"ma 
than the difparity we often find in him fick and well. 

Difordered in the organs of digedion; ill i a t 
mach. 

Corrupted. 

What we oft do bed, 

By fick interpreters, or weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allow’d : what word, as oft 
Hitting a grofier quality, is cried up 
For our bed act. Shakefp . Hen 

. Difguded. 

I do not, as an enemy to peace, 

Troop in the throngs of military men : 

But rather (hew a-while like fearful war. 

To diet rank minds fick of happinefs, 

And purge th’ obftrudtions, which begin to dop 
Our very veins of life. gf- )ai 

He was not fo fick of his mafler as of his work. L’L 
Why will you break the fabbath of my days, 

Now fuk alike of envy and of praife ? 

To Sick. v. n. [from the noun.] To ficken; to 
difeafe. Not in ufe. 

A little time before 

Our great grandfire Edward fck’d and died. Shakefp , 

To Si'cken. v. a. pk>m fick.] 

1. To make fick ; to difeafe. 

Why fhould one earth, one clime, one dream, one 
Raife this to drength, and ficken that to death ? 

2 . To weaken ; to impair. 

Kinfmen of mine have 
By this fo fchend their edates, that never 
They (hali abound as formerly. Shak. Ha 

To Si'cken. v. n. 

1. To grow fick ; to fall into difeafe. 

I know the more one fickens , the worfe he is. Sbo 
The judges that fat upon the jail, and thofe that z 
fckened upon it, and died. 

Meerly to drive away the time, he fcken’d. 

Fainted, and died ; nor would with ale be quicken’d. 

To be fatiated ; to be filled to difgud. 

T hough the treafure 

Of nature’s germins tumble all together. 

Even ’till deflrucStion fcken , anfvver me 
To what I afk you. Shakefp. Muchth, 

To be difguded, or difordered with abhorrence. 

The ghods repine at violated night, 

And curfe th’ invading fun, and fcken at the fight. Dryden'. 
To grow weak ; to decay; to languiflu 

Ply’d thick and clofe, as when the fight begun, 

Their huge unwieldy navy waftes away: 

So fcken warning moons too near the fun, 

And blunt their crefcents on the edge of day. Dryden, 
Abftracf what others feel, what others think} 

All pleafures fcken , and all glories fink. Pop*- 

Si'cker. adj. [ficcr* Welfh} Jeker, Dutch.] Sure} certain} 
firm. 

Being fome honed curate, or fome vicar. 

Content with little, in condition fcker. Hubberd’s Petit* 
Si'cker. adv. Surely; certainly. 

Sicker thou’s but a lazy loord, 

And rekes much of thy fwink, 

That with fond terms and witlefs words, 

To bleer mine eyes do’d think. Spenfer. 

SI'CKLE. n.f. [ pcol, Saxon } fickel, Dutch, from Jecale, or 
fcula, Latin.] The hook with which corn is cut} a reaping 
hook. .. 

God’s harved is even ready for the fickle, and all the nel j> 
yellow long ago. 

'Lime (hould never. 

In life or death, their fortunes fever } 

But with his rufly fickle mow 
Both down together at a blow. 

When corn has once felt the fickle , it has no more 
from the funfhine. South s S 

O’er whom time gently (hakes his wings of dowr 
’Till with his filent fickle they are mown. * 

Sl'CKLEM AN. I r rr r - j l -i A ..oonot 4 

Si ckl k r. \ Vromfickle.] A reaper. 

You fun burnt ficklemen , of Augud weary, 

Come hither from the furrow, and be merry* 

Shak 
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the fcklinefs , healthfulnefs, and fruitfulnefs 

Graunt. 


Pope. 


Swift. 


Prior. 
make difeafed: 


Shakefpeare. 


Next compare 

of the feveral years. , 

Si'cKtY. ttdtu- [ ,rom Not in h . ealth - 

We wear our health but fickly in his life, 

Which in his death were perfect. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Si'cKLY. adj. [fromfick.] 

Not healthy; not found; not well; fomewhat difordered. 

I’m fall’n out with more headier will. 

To take the indifpos’d and fickly fit 

For the found man. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Bring me word, boy, if thy lord looks well; 

For he went fickly forth. Shakef. Julius Cccfiar. 

A pleafing cordial, Buckingham, 

Is this thy vow unto my fickly heart. Shakef. R. III. 

The moon grows fickly at the fight of day, 

And early cocks have fummon’d me away. Dryden. 

Time feems not now beneath his years to doop, 

Nor do his wings with fickly feathers droop. Dryden. 

Would we know what health and eafe are worth, let us alk 
one that is fickly , or in pain, and we have the price. Grew. 

There affectation, with a fickly mien, 

Shows in her cheek the rofes of eighteen ; 

Practis’d to lifp, and hang the head afide. 

Faints into airs, and languifhes with pride. 

When on my fickly couch I Jay, 

Impatient both of night and day, 

Then Stella ran to my relief. 

2 . Faint; weak; languid. 

To animate the doubtful fight, 

Namur in vain expects that ray; 

In vain France hopes the fickly light 
Should fhine near W illiam’s fuller day. 

To Si'ckly. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
to taint with the hue of difeafe. Not in ufe. 

T he native hue of refolution 
Is ficklied o’er with the pale cad of thought. 

Si'ckness. n.J'. [ from fick. ] 

1. State of being difeafed. 

I do lament the fiicknefis of the king, 

As loth to lofe him. * Shakefp. Rich. III. 

2. Difeafe; malady. 

My people are with fiicknefis much enfeebled, 

My numbers leden’d. Shakef. Henry V. 

Himfelf took our infirmities, and bare our ficknejfies. Mat. 
When 1 fay every fiicknefis has a tendency to death, I mean 
every individual fiicknefis as well as every kind. Watts. 

Truft not too much your now refidlefs charms; 

Thofe age or fiicknefis foon or late difarms. Pope. 

3. Diforder in the organs of digedion. 

SIDE. n.f. [yrae, Saxon; fijde, Dutch.] 

1. 'The parts of animals fortified by the ribs. 

__ When two boars with rankling malice meet, 

T heir gor y fides t refli bleeding fiercely fret. Fairy ffiueen. 

The clamour much. 

Ere the foft fearful people to the flood 

Commit t-heir woolly fules. Thomfon. 

2. Any part of any body oppofed to any other part. 

The tables were written on both their fides, on the one fide 
and on the other. i ExJxxxiL 15. 

the force of thefe outward dreams might well enouoh 
lerve for the turning of the ferew, if it were fo that both ?ts 
Jiehs would equiponderate. Wilkins. 

3 * 1 he right or left. 

4 * Margin; edge; verge. 

Or where Hydafpes’ wealthy fide 
Pays tribute to the Perfian pride. Rfcommon. 

i oor wretch ! on dormy feas to lofe thy life; 

-for now the flowing tide 
Had brought the body nearer to the fide. 

The temple of Diana chade, 
fylvan feene, with various greens was drawn, 
shades on th efides, and in the midd a lawn. Dryden 

UDonlhl. If P / rf r dr f' ed in g lorious habits > wi ' b garlands 

5 - Iny'ktd c?1oc^| e r n ^ the>&i ° f f0UntainS ' ^ 
Of T Pa7adif e killg aU the eaftern behdd 

If our fubdance be indeed divine, 

And cannot ceafe to be, we are at word 
, kJn t ms fide nothing. 

I arty ; intered ; fa&ion ; f e a. 

To take the widow, 

Hxafperates, makes mad her fider Goneril * 

And hardly (hall I carry out myf.de, ’ 

Her hufband being alive. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Their weapons only 

xKS3fc.‘;as£S£-«»*. 

,jsA“ iM. >.» — 

Sprat . 


Dryden. 


Milton1 


Milton . 
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Men he always took to be 
His friends, and dogs his enemy ; 

Who never fo much hurt had done him, 

As his own fide did falling on him. Hudibras • 

In the ferious part of poetry the advantage is wholly oii 
Chaucer’s fide. Dryden. 

That perfon, who fills their chair, has judly gained the 
edeem of all fides by the impartiality of his behaviour. Addifi. 
Let not our James, though foil’d in arms, defpair, 
Whild on his fide he reckons half the fair. Tickell 

Some valuing thofe of their own fide , or mind, 

Still make themfelves the meafure of mankind: 

Fondly we think we honour merit then, 

When we but praife ourfelves in other men. Pope* 

He from the fade obfeene reclaims our youth. 

And fets the pafiions on the fide of truth ; 

Forms the foft bofom with the gentled art. 

And pours each human virtue in the heart. Pope a 

j. Any part placed in contradidin£tion or oppofition to another. 
It is ufed of perfons, or propodtions refpecting each other. 

There began a (harp and cruel fight, many being (lain and 
wounded on both fides. Knoiles’s Hifit. of theTurks. 

The plague is not eafily received by fuch as continually are 
about them that have it: on the other Jide, the plague taketh 
fooned hold of thofe that come out of a frefh air. Bacon. 

I am too well fatisfied of my own weaknefs to be pleafed 
with any thing I have written ; but, on the other fide , my rea¬ 
fon tells me, that what I have long confidered may be as jud 
as what an ordinary judge will condemn. Dryden. 

My fecret wi(hes would my choice decide; 

But open judice bends to neither fide. Dryden. 

It is granted on both fides , that the fear of a Deity doth 
univerfally pofiefs the minds of men. Tillotjon’s Sermons . 

Two nations dill purfu’d 
Peculiar ends, on each fide refolute 

To fly conjunction. Philips . 

Side. adj. [from the noun.] Lateral; oblique; notdiredl; 
being on either fide. 

They prefume that the law doth fpcak with all indifferency, 
that the law hath no fide refpeid to their perfons. l-Iocker . 

Take of the blood, and drike it on the two J/^pods, and 
on the upper door pod of the houfes. Ex. xii. 7. 

People are fooner reclaimed by the fide wind of a furprize, 
than by downright admonition. L’EJh ange. 

One mighty fquadron with a fide wind fped. Dryden. 
The parts of water, being eafily feparable from each other, 
will, by a fide motion, be eafily removed, and give way to the 
approach of two pieces of marble. Locker. 

What natural agent could turn them afide, could impel 
them fo drongly with a tranfverfe fide blow againd that tre¬ 
mendous weight and rapidity, when whole worlds are a fall¬ 
ing* Bentley’s Sermons. 

He not only gives us the full profpedls, but feveral unex¬ 
pected peculiarities, and fide views, unobferved by any painter 
but Homer. Pope’s Preface to the Iliad. 

My fecret enemies could not forbear fome expreflions; 

' which by a fide wind reflected on me. Szvifit. 

To Side. v. n. [from the noun.] To take a party; to engage 
in a faction. 

Vex’d are the nobles who have fided 
In his behalf. Shakef. Conolanus • 

All rifing to great place is by a winding dair; and if there 
be factions, it is good to fide a man’s feIf whild rifing, and 
balance himfelf when placed. ''Bacon. 

As foon as difeontents drove men into fidings, as ill humours 
fall to the difafFected part, which caufes inflammations, fo did 
all who affected novelties adhere to that fide. King Charles . 

Terms rightly conceived, and notions duly fitted to them, 
requne a brain free from all inclination to fiding , or affection 
to opinions for the authors fakes, before they be well under- 

flood. Digby on Bodies . 

Not yet fo dully defperate 
To fide againfl: ourfelves with fate; 

As criminals, condemn’d to fuffer. 

Are blinded firft, and then turn’d over. Hudibras , 

The princes differ and divide; 

Some follow law, and fome with beauty fide. Granville . 

It is pleafarit to fee a verfe of an old poet revolting from its 
original fenfe, and fiding with a modern fubject. Addifion. 

AW fide in parties, and begin th’attack; Pope. 

Thofe who pretended to be in with the principles upon 
which her majefty proceeded, either abfented themfelves where 
the whole caufe depended, or fided with the enemy. Swift . 

The equitable part of thofe who now fide againd the court" 
will probably be more temperate. Swift 

Si'deboard. n. f. [fide and board.] The fide table on which 
conveniencies are placed for thofe that eat at the other table. 

At a (lately Jideboarcl by the wine 
That fragrant fmell diffus’d. Milt. Paradife Regain’d. 

No Jideboards then with gilded plate were drefs’d 
No fweating (laves with mafiive difhes prefs’d, * Dryden 
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The fnow white damaff enfigns are display’d. 

And gUtt'ring falvers on the fideboard laid. King. 

The ffining fideboard , and the burnifh’d plate. 

Let other minifters, great Anne, require. Trior. 

Scipio Africanus brought from Carthage to Rome, in filver 
Vends, to the value of 11966/. 15 s. 9 d. a quantity ex¬ 
ceeded afterwards by the fideboards of many private tables. 

c . r c r , Arbuthnot. 

ki DEBOx * n 'f [fide and box.] Seat for the ladies on the fide 
oi the theatre. 

Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d beaus ? 
W hy bows the fidebox from its inmoft rows ? Pope. 

Si'defly. 11.f. An infecT. 

From a rough whitiff maggot, in the inteftinum rettum of 
, horfes, th efidefiy proceeds. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

Io Sidle, v. n. [fromfide. J To go with the body the nar¬ 
rowed: way. 

The chaffering with diffenters is but like opening a few 
wickets, and leaving them no more than one can get in at a 
time, and that not without Hooping and fidltng , and Iqueezing 
his body. _ Swift. 

I paired very gently and fdhng through the two principal 
Fleets. Gulliver's Travels. 

A fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman’s clofet, fome 
/idling, and others upfide down, the better to adjuft them to 
the pannels. " Swift. 

delong. adj. [fide and long.] Lateral; oblique; not in 
front; not dire£f. 

She darted from her eyes a fdelong glance, 

Juft as fhe fpoke, and, like her words, it flew; 

Seem’d not to beg what flic then bid me do. Dryden. 

The deadly wound is in thy foul: 

When thou a tempting harlot do’ft behold, 

And when file cafts on thee a fdelong glance. 

Then try thy heart, and tell me if it dance ? Dryden. 
The reafon of the planets motions in curve lines is the 
attraction of the fun, and an oblique or fdelong impulfe. Locke. 

The kifs fnatch’d hafty from the fdelong maid. Thornfn. 

Si'delong. adv. 

1. Laterally; obliquely; notin purfuit; not in oppofition. 

As if on earth 

Winds under ground, or waters, forcing way, 

Sidelong had puff’d a mountain from his feat, 

Half funk with all his pines. Milton's Paradif Lofi . 

As a lion, bounding in his way. 

With force augmented bears againft his prey. 

Sidelong to feize. Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyone'. 

2. On the fide. 

If it prove too wet, lay your pots fdelong ; but ff ade thofe 
which blow from the afternoon fun. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Si'der. n. f. See Cjder. 

Si'deral. adj. [fromfidus, Latin.] Starry; aftral. 

Thefe changes in the heav’ns,. though flow, produc’d 
Like change on lea, and land ; fdcral blaft. 

Vapour and milt, and exhalation hot, 

Corrupt and peftilent! Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The muff gives 

Sure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth. 

Its tender nonage, loads the fpreading boughs 

With large and juicy offspring, that defies 

'Fhe vernal nippings and cold fderal blalts. Philips. 

Si derated, adj, [from fiderat us, Latin.] Blafled; planet 
{truck. 

Parts cauterized, gangrenated, fderated, and mortified, 
become black ; the radical moilture, or vital fulphur, fuffer- 
ing an extinction. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Sidera'tion. n. f. [ftderation, French; fderatio, Latin.] 

A fudden mortification, or, as the common people call it, 
a blaft; or a fudden deprivation of fenfe, as in an apo¬ 
plexy. 

The contagious vapour of the very eggs produce a morti¬ 
fication or ftderation in the parts of plants on which they are 
laid. P- a y on the Creation. 

Si'deSADDLE, n.f. [ftde and fiaddle.] A woman’s feat 011 
horfeback. 

Si'desman. n.f. [fide and man. ] An afliffant to the church¬ 
warden. 

A gift of fuch goods, made by them with the confent of 
the fdefnen or veftry, is void. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

Si'deways. ) adv. [from fide and way, or wife .J Laterally; 

SFdewise. 5 on one fide. 

The fair bloffom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed; 

And thofe pearls of dew ff e wears. 

Prove to be prefaging tears. Milton. 

If in the third experiment the image of the fun ffould be 
drawn out into an oblong form, either by a dilatation of every 
ray, or by any other cafual inequality of the refraCtions, the 
fame oblong image would, by a fecond refraCfion made fide - 
•ways, be drawn out as much in breadth by the like dilatation 
of the rays, or other cafual inequality of the refraCtion fule- 
ways. Newton's Opt . 


Shabfp. Othello. 
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S'Jege. n.f. [fiege, French.] 

1. The act of befetting a fortified place; a leaguer 

Our caffe’s {Length ^ 

AV ill laugh a fiege to fcorn ; here let them lie 
i 11! fam ine eat them un. C/Li: a 

I* :Teemed, by the manner of their proc^'fe 

ratncr by 4? 

The more I fee pleafures abont me, fo mud, niore/fed’ 
I orment within m*, as from the hateful fie-e 
Of contraries. MU, on’s Paradife fiofi, b h 

2. Any continued endeavour to gain poffeffion. . ‘ 

Beat away the bufy meddling fiend, 

That lays ftrong fiege unto this wretch’s foul, 

And from his bofom purge this blackdefpair. ’ Sbakef. UVr 
Give me fo much of your time, in exchange of Yt as ' 
Jay an amiabl e fiege to the honefiy of Ford’s wife. S/ l f 

Love ftood th e fiege, and would not yield his breaff D^i 

3. [Siege, French.] Seat; throne. Obfolete. * j ‘ 

Drawing to him the eyes of all around, 
from lofty fiege began thefe words aloud to found. Fa 

4- Place; dafs; rank. Obfolete. 

I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal fiege. 

Your fum of parts 
Did not together pluck fuch envy from him, 

As did that one, and that in my regard 

Of the unworthieftyfc^. Shdkefp. Kmlrt 

5- [Siege, French.] Stool. JF et ‘ 

It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant 
parts, as the mouths of the meferaicks, and accompanieth the 
inconvertible portion unto the fiege. Brown's Yu ft. Ermas 

lobiEGE.v.a. [Jb’ger, Fr. from the noun.] To befieae A 
word not now in ufe. D 

Him he had long opprefi with tort. 

And faft imprifoned m fieged fort. Fairy Queen. 

Sieve n.f [fromfifit.] Hair or lawn (trained upon ahoo P 
by which flower is feparated from bran, or fine powder from 
coarfe; a boulter; a fearce. 

Thy counfel 

Falls now into my ears as profitlefs 

As water in a Jiei e. Siebfpmr,. 

JnaytmT’ll thither fail, 

And like a rat without a tail, 

I 11 do 1 11 do 1 11 do. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

An innocent found a fteve, and prefently fell to flopping 
the holes. ' L x BJlr<n$. 

If life funk through you like a leaky fieve, 

Accufe yourfelf you liv’d not while you might, Dryden. 
To SIF L v. a. [pptan, Saxon; fifiten, Dutch.] 

1. 1 o feparate by a fieve. 

In the fifing of fuch favour all that came out could not be 
expected to be pure meal, but muff have a mixture of padar 
and bran. Wotton. 

2. To feparate ; to part. 

When yellow lands Tixefifted from below, 

1 he glitt’ring billows give a golden fliow. Dryden. 

3. To examine ; to try. 

We ha vefified your objedfions againft thofe pre-eminences 
royal. Hooker, Preface. 

All which the wit of Calvin could from thence draw, by 
fiftiog the very utmoft fentence and fyllable, is no more than 
that certain fpeeches feem to intimate, that all Chriftian 
churches ought to have their elderffips. Hooker. 

I fear me, if thy thoughts were fifited. 

The king thy jfovereign is not quite exempt 
From envious malice of thy fwelling heart. Shah. Hen. VI. 
As near as I could fift him on that argument. Shake/. 
Opportunity I here have had 
To try thee, fift thee, and confefs have found thee 
Proof againft: all temptation as a rock 
Of adamant. Milton's Paradif Regain'd. 

One would think, that every member who embraces with 
vehemence the principles of either of thefe parties, had 
thoroughly fifited and examined them, and was lecrctly con¬ 
vinced of their preference to thofe lie rejects. Addifon. 

Sj'fter. n.f. [from fift.] He who fifts. 

Sig was ufed by the Saxons for victory: Sigbert, famous for 
victory; Sigward, victorious preferver; Sigard, conquering 
temper ; and almoft in the fame fenfe are Nicocles, Nieomya- 
chus, Nicander, ViCtor, Victorinus, Vincentius, &c. Gibfon. 
To Sigh. v.n. [yican, pcercan, Saxon; fuchten, Dutcli-J 
To emit the breath audibly, as in grief. 

I lov’d the maid I married ; never man 
Sigh'd truer breath. Sbakefp. Coridanus. 

J’ll not be made a foft and dull-ey’d fool, 

To fllake the head, relent, and figh, and yield , 

To Chriftian interceffors. Sbakef. Mtrch ofVenu*- 

He figbed deeply in his fpirit, and faith, why doth this g e 
Deration feek after a fign ? Mar. viib 

For the oppreftion of the poor, for thefigbing of tbeB^F 
will I arife. 

Happ‘d 
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Happier he, 

Who feeks not pleafure throiigh neceffity, 

Than fuch as once on flipp’ry thrones were plac’d. 

And chafing, figh to think themfelves are chas’d. Dryden. 

The nymph too Jongs to be alone; 

Leaves all the fwains, and fighs for one. Prior. 

Thus fighed he away the melancholy night. Arb. and Pope. 
To Sigh. v. a. To lament; to mourn. Not in ufe. 

Aires to come, and men unborn, 

Shall blefs her name, and figh her fate. Prior. 

Sigh. n. f. [from the verb ] A violent and audible emifllon of 
the breath which has been long retained, as in fadnefs. 

Full often has my heart fwoln with keeping my fighs im¬ 
prifoned ; full often have the tears I drove back from mine 
eyes, turned back to drown my heart. Sidney. 

Love is a fmoke rais’d with the fume of fighs ; 

Being purg’d, a fire fparkling in lovers eyes. Shakefpeare. 
What a figh is there ! The heart is forely charg’d. Sbakefp. 
Laughing, if loud, ends in a deep figh ; and all pleafures 
have a fting in the tail, though they carry beauty on the 
face. Taylor. 

In Venus’ temple, on the Tides were feen 
Ifluingy%Zu, that fmok’d along the wall. Dryden. 

SIGHT, n.f. [geyfSe, Saxon ; ftcht, gefecht, Dutch.] 

1. Perception by the eye; the fenfe of feeing. 

If bees go forth right to a place, they mull needs have 
fight. Bacon. 

O lofs of fight, of thee I moft complain ! 

Blind among enemies, O worfe than chains. 

Dungeon or beggary, decrepit age ! Milton's Agonifies. 
Things inviflble to mortal fight. Milton. 

’Tis ftill the fame, although their airy fliape 
All but a quick poetick ^fight efcape. Denham. 

My eyes are fomewhat dimifh grown ; 

For nature, always in the right, 

To your decays adapts my fight. Swift. 

1. Open view; a Situation in which nothing obftru&s the eye. 
Undaunted Hotfpur 
Brings on his army, eager unto fight, 

And plac’d the fame before the king in fight. Daniel. 

iEneas caft his wond’ring eyes around. 

And all the Tyrrhene army had in fight. 

Stretch’d on the fpacious plain from left to right. Dryden. 

I met Brutidius in a mortal fright; 

He’s dipt for certain, and plays leaf! in fight. Dryd. Juven. 

3. AH of feeing or beholding. 

Nine things to fight required are ; 

The pow’r to fee, the'Jight, the vifible thing, 

Being not too fmall, too thin, too nigh, too far, 

Clear fpace and time, the form diftin£I to bring. Davies. 

Mine eye purfu’d him ftill, but under ffade 
Lofffight of him. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iv. 

^vVhat form of death could him affright. 

Who uncondern’d, with ftedfaft fight. 

Could view the furges mounting fteep. 

And monfters rolling in the deep ! Dryden’s Horace. 

Having little knowledge of the circumftances of thofe St. 

; aul wnt J°> “ ls not Grange that many things lie concealed 
to US, which they who were concerned in the letter under- 
tierltood at firft: ftvht. r / 

4* Notice ; knowledge. L ° ch ' 

It was writ as a private letter to a perfon of piety, upon 

n aflurance that it ffould never come to any one’s fight but 
tier own. J J 6 u/ i 

5- Eye; inftrument of feeing. 

From the depth of hell they lift their fight. 

And at a diftance fee fuperior light. Drxden 

tfc re as Per t V h°" % th ; ey G° r ° ther point fixed *° IdZ 

If - as > th ejights of a quadrant, 
heir armed ftaves in charge, their beavers down, 

7, SpSVr fire . throughof fteel. Sbahfp. 

pcttacle, ff°w; thing wonderful to be feen. 

hus are my eyes ftill captive to one fight ; 

Them ftemM U l h ‘ S ^ T ‘° r" e tllOU S ht ftll! - Sidne b 
Uem leem d they never faw a fight fo fair 

Of fowls fo lovely, that they fure did deem 
■t hem heavenly born. 

r, . Not an eye 

ft is a-weary of thy common fight , 

Mrfes Hid S. hsth c e , llr ’ d , to / ee thec more. Sbakefp. 
tuli, is no, birnf ^ fC£ this why £ 
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Si ghted, adj. [from fight.] Secino; in a particular minneA 
It is ufed only in compofition, as quickfighted, Jhortfighted. 

As they might, to avoid the weather, pull the joints of the 
coach up clofe, fo they might put each end down, and remain 
as difeovered and open figbted as on horfeback. Sidney. 

The king was very quick figbted in difeerning difficulties, 
and raifing objedfions, and very ilow in mafteririg them. Claren . 
SFchtfulness. n.f. [from fight and full ] Perfpicuity ; clear- 
nefs of fight. Not in ufe. 

But lfill, although vve fail of per fed rightfulnefs. 

Seek we to tame thefe childiff fuperfluities; 

Let us not wink, though void of pureft figbtfulnefs. Sidney. 
Sightless, adj. [from fight .] 

1. Wanting fight; blind. 

1 he latent trads, the giddy heights explore, 

Of all who blindly creep, or fight lefts foar. Pepe 9 

2. Not lightly; offenlive to the eye; unplealing to look at. 

Full cf unplealing blots and fight lefts ftains, 

Patch’d with foul moles, and eye-offending marks. Shak. 
SFgi-itly. adj. [from fight.] Pieafing to the eye; ftriking to 
the view. 

It lies as fight ly on the back of him, 

As great Alcides ffews upon an afs. Sbakefp. K. John. 

I heir having two eyes and two ears fo placed, is more 
fight ly and ufeful. More's Antidote againjft Atheifm. 

A great many brave fightly horfes were brought out, and only 
one plain nag that made fport. L’Eftrange . 

VV e have thirty members, the mold fightly of all hermajefty’s 
, fubjeds: we eleded a prefiaent by his height. Addifon . 

Si gil. n.J. [figillum, Latin.] Seal. 

Sorceries to raife th’ infernal pow’rs, 

And figiIs fram’d in planetary hours. Dryd. Knight's Tale . 
Sign. n.f. [figne, French; fignum, Latin.] 

1. A token of any thing; that by which any thing is ffown. 

Signs muft refemble the things they fignify. Hooker . 

Signs for communication may be contrived from any variety 
of objeds of one kind appertaining to either fenfe. Holder . 

T o exprefs the paffions which are feated in the heart by 
outward figns, is one great precept of the painters, and very 

dl w U u k t0 P erform * Dryden's Dufrefinoy. 

When any one ufes any term, he may have in his mind a 
determined idea which he makes it the fign of, and to which 
he lhould keep it fteadily annexed. Locke. 

2. A wonder; a miracle. 

If they will not hearken to the voice of the firft fign , they 
Will not believe the latter fign. Ex iv 8 

Cover thy face that thou fee not; for I have fet thee for a 
fign unto Ifrael. ^zek. xii. 6. 

Com pel I’d b yfigns and judgments dire. Milton. 

3. A picture hung at a door, to give notice what is fold within; 

1 found mymifs, ftruck hands, and pray’d him tell, 

I o hold acquaintance ftiJJ, where he did dwell j 
He barely nam’d the ftreet, promis’d the wine; 

But his kind wife gave me the very fign. Donne „ 

Underneath an alehoufe’ paltr yfign; Sbakefp. H. VL 

1 rue forrow’s like to wine, 

T hat which is good does never need a fign. Suckling • 

a „ M a " d ( ™?y . arc " ot employed in any one article fo much 
as that ot contrivingy/y«j to hang over houfes. Swift 

4. A monument; a memorial. •' 

becameS eV °“ red tW ° hundred and fift y they 

5. A conftellation in the zodiack. XXV1 * I0 ‘ 

There ftay until the twelve celeftial figns 

Now did U f he fi"' thCir ann . ual , 1 reckonfng. Shakefpeare. 
Wow did the fign reign, and the conftellation was come 

under which Perkin, lhould appear. Bacon’s Wnfivii 

After ev’ry foe fubdu'd, the fun 3 

6. NoteTr'efemWafe.^ 5 hi$ a ' ,nUa ' ^ 1,1311 rUn ' ^ 

7- Enfign. 


Spenficr. 


a fign manual. 


Milton. 


Brerewood » 


Ex. 


4 

te° r * ble m0Umains off - her!; ’ 

Before you T t Vhn ’ a " th “ fe , gods a PP ear - Pope, 

nc i , P als iniaginary lights r 

Whiktfefpre^f a "? d o Uk r and ganer ’ d kni g h «» 

'u . P ead 0 erftiades your clofina: eves 
^ hen / 1Ve one and all thevifion flies. 2 ^ 


lino; 

O 


.. The enfign of Meffiah blaz’d, 
o AJ ? ft b y angels borne, his fign in heaven, 
t ypical reprefentation; fymbol. 

f I'" lbo,s or A" barely fignificative ; but 

Ste fent “ ascerlain,?ttered to 

Q. A fubfeription of one’s name: as, 
i o Sign. v . a . [figno, Latin.] 

1. I o mark. 

Whh uy7<? i y0 r Ur pI f“ and ca!lin s ‘ n fuM feemi 
With meeknefs and humility ; but your heart 

9 f arrogancy. Shak.ftp. Henry V1II 

2. [Signer, French.J To ratify by hand or feal. ^ ' 

Fe pleas’d to fign thefe papers : they afe all 
Of great concern! ' n 

3. To betoken; to fignify 5 to reprefent typically ' ^ 

l he facraments and fvmbols nrp ;,,/4. e r ■ , 

but becaufe they are made to be figns If a fecT T 

SI'CMa r tHe °r.° f What ^bemiefves d* t ^ 

So. 

Tfeie 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language London, 1755 the warnock library Octavo 
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Xhe weary fun hath made a golden fet. 

And, by the bright track of his firy car, 

Gives Ana/ of a goodly day to-morrow. Shakefp. R. III. 

Scarce the dawning day began to fprincr, 

As at a Jignal giv’n, the ftreets with clamours ring. Dryden. 

I mark L bI^^* •^' renc h*J Eminent ; memorable j re- 

He was efteemed more by the parliament, for the \fignal a&s 
of cruelty committed upon the Irifh. Clarendon. 

The Thames frozen twice in one year, fo as mento walk 
on it, is a very Jignal accident. Swift. 

igna lity. n.f. [from jignal.] Quality of fomething re¬ 
markable or memorable. 

Of the ways whereby they enquired and determined its fig- 
na ity, t e firft was natural, arifing from phyfical caufes. Brown. 

Itfeems zfignality in providence, in ereding your focietv in 
inch a jundure of dangerous humours. Glanv. Scepfi Pref. 

Fo Si gnalize. v. a. [fignaler^ French.] To make eminent; 
to make remarkable. 

Many, who have endeavoured to fignalize themfelves by 
works of this nature, plainly difcover that they are not ac¬ 
quainted with the mod: common fyftems of arts and fciences. 

Addifon's Spectator. 

Some one eminent fpirit, having Jignalized his valour and 
fortune in defence of his country, or by the pradice of popu¬ 
lar arts at home, becomes to have great influence on the 
Q P eo P le - _ Swift. 

Signally, adv . [from Jignal.] Eminently; remarkably; 
memorably. 

Perfons figyially and eminently obliged, yet milling of the 
utmoft of their greedy defigns in fwallowing both gifts and 
giver ..too, inftead of thanks for received kindnefies, have be¬ 
took themfelves to barbarous t’nreatnings. South's Sermons. 

Signa tion. n. fi. [from Jigno y Latin,] Sign given; ad of 
betokening. & 6 

O 

. A horfefhoe Baptifta Porta hath thought too low a figna- 
tion, he raifed unto a Junary reprefentation. Brown. 

Signature. n. fi. ^ [ fignature , Fr. fignaiura , from Jigno, Lat.] 

1. A fign or mark imprefted upon any thing; a ftamp ; a mark. 

The brain being well furnifhed with various traces, figna- 
tures , and images, will have a rich treafure always ready to 
be offered to the foul. Watts. 

„ H natural and indelible fignature of God, which human 
fduls, in their firft origin, are fuppofed to be ftampt with, 
we have no need of in difputes againft atheifm. Bentley. 

Vulgar parents cannot ftamp their race 
w i& Signatures of fuch majeftick grace. Pope's Odyjfey. 

2. A mark upon any matter, particularly upon plants, by which 
their nature or medicinal ufe is pointed out. 

All bodies work by the communication of their nature, or 
by the impreflion and fignatures of their motions : the diffuflon 
of fpecies vifible, feemeth to participate more of the former, 
and the fpecies audible of the latter. Bacons Nat. Hijlory. 

Some plants bear a very evident Jignature of their nature 
and ufe. More againft Atheifm. 

Seek out for plants, and fignatures , 

To quack of univerfal cures. Hudibras. 

Herbs are defcribed by marks and fignatures , fo far as to 
diftinguifh them from one another. Baker on Learning. 

3. Proof; evidence. 

The moft defpicable pieces of decayed nature are curioufly 
wrought with eminent fignatures of divine wifdom. Glanv. 

Some rely on certain marks and fignatures of their eledion, 
and others on their belonging to fome particular church or 
fed. Rogers's Sermons. 

4. [Among printers.] Some letter or figure to diftinguifh'dif¬ 
ferent fheets. 

SFgna turist. n. f [from fignature. ] One who holds the 
dodrine of fignatures. 

Signaturijls feldom omit what the ancients delivered, draw¬ 
ing qnto inference received diftindions. Brown. 

Si'gnet. n.f. [fignette y French.] A feal commonly ufed far 
the feal-manual of a king. 

Pve been bold, 

For that I knew it the moft gen’ral way, 

To them to ufe your fgnet and your name. Shakef. Limon. 
Here is the hand and feal of the duke : you know the cha- 
rader, I doubt not, and th 0 fgnet. Shakefp. Mcaf for Meaf. 
Give thy fgnet , bracelets, and ftaff. Gen. xxxviii. 1S. 
He delivered him his private fgnet. Knolles. 

He knew my pleafure to difcharge his bands: 

Proof of my life my royal fgnet made. 


Dryden's Aurengzebe . 
Aylijfe's Par ergon. 


Yet ftill he arm’d. 

The impreflion of a fgnet ring. 

Significance. ) r rc r .. 

Signi'ficancy. \ n ’f' f tom fignify.] 

I. Power of fignifying; meaning. 

Speaking is a fenfible expreffion of the notions of the mind 
by difcriminations of utterance of voice, ufed as figns, having 
by confent feveral determinate fignificancies. Holder. 

If he declares he intends it for the honour of another, he 
takes away by his words th ofignifcanu of his adion, Stillingfl. 
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2. Force; energy ; power of imprefling the mind. 

The clearnefs of conception and expreflion, the bolder 
maintained to majefty, the fignificancy and found of word-" 
not ftrained into bombaft, muft efcape our tranfient view U n 
the theatre. J) / 

As far as this duty will admit of privacy, our Saviour had,* 
enjoined it in terms of particular fignificancy and force. Atterb 
I have been admiring the wonderful fignificancy of that word 
perfecution, and what various interpretations it h’th a 

T ired - f “faift 

3. Importance; moment; confequence. J 

.How fatal would fuch a diftinction have proved in former 
reigns, when many a circumftance of lefs fignificancy has been 
conftrued into an overt ad of high treafon ? AdA'.f 

SIGNIFICANT, adj. [fignifiant^ Fr. fignifcam, Latin.] 

1. Expreflive of fomething beyond the external mark. 

Since you are tongue-ty’d, and fo loth to fpeak, 

In dumb fignificants proclaim your thoughts. Shaief. H. VI 

2. Betokening; Handing as afign offomething. 

It was well faid of Plotinus, that the ftars wer ^fignificant 
but not efficient. 

3. Expreflive or reprefentative in an eminent degree; forcibleto 
imprefs the intended meaning. 

Whereas it may be objected, that to add to religious duties 
fuch rites and ceremonies as are fignificant, is to inftitute new 
facraments. _ ° Hooker. 

Common life is full of this kind of fignificant expreflions, 
by knocking, beckoning, frowning, and pointing; and dumb 
perfons are fagacious in the ufe of them. Holder on Speech 
The Romans joined both devices, to make the emblem the 
more fignificant ; as, indeed, they could not too much extol the 
learning and military virtues of this emperor. Addifon. 

4. Important; momentous. A low word. 

Significantly, adv. [from fignificant .] With force of ex¬ 
preflion. 

Chriftianity is known in Scripture by no name fo fignifi¬ 
cant ly as by the flmplicity of the Gofpel. South's Sermons. 

Signification, n.f. [fign feat ion, Freach; fignificatio, Latin; 
from fignify] 

1. The ad of making known by figns. 

A lye is properly a fpecies of injuftice, and a violation of 
the right of that perfon to whom the falle fpeech is directed; 
for ail fpeak ing, or fignification of one’s mind, implies an aft 
or addrefs of one man to another. South. 

2. Meaning exprefied by a fign or word. 

An adjedive requireth another word to be joined with him, 
to fhew his fignificaticn. Accidence. 

Brute animals make divers motions to have feveral fignifica- 
tions , to call, warn, cherifh, and threaten. Holder . 

Signi'ficative. adj. [jignifieatifi Fr. from fignify.] 

1. Betokening by an external fign. 

The holy fymbols or figns are not barely fignificative , but 
what by divine inftitution they reprefent and teftify unto our 
fouls, is truly and certainly delivered unto us. Brerewcod. 

2. Forcible ; ftrongly expreflive. 

Neither in the degrees of kindred they were deftitute of 
fignificative words; for whom we call grandfather, they called 
ealdfader; whom we call great-grandfather, they called thirda- 
fader. Camden's Remains. 

SignPficatory. n.f. [from fignify.'] That which fignifies 
or betokens. 

Here is a double figwficatory of the fpirit, a word and a 
fign. Taylor. 

To SFGNIFY. v. a. [ fignifier , French ; fignifico , Latin.] 

1. To declare by fome token or fign. 

The maid from that ill omen turn’d her eyes, 

Nor knew what fignify cl the boding fign, 

But found the pow’rs difpleas’d. Dryden* 

Thofe parts of nature, into which the chaos was divided, 
they fignified by dark and obfeure names; as the night, tar- 
tarus, and oceanus. Burneds Theory of the Earth. 

2. To mean; to exprefs. 

Life’s but a walking Ihadow; a poor player. 

That ftruts and frets his hour upon the ftage, 

And then is heard no more ! It is a tale. 

Told by an ideot, full of found and fury. 

Signifying nothing! Shakefpeare''s Machet . 

Stephano, fignify 

Within the houfe your miftrefs is at hand. Sbakefpeart> 

3. To import; to weigh. This is feldom ufed but intenoga 
tively, it'hat fignifies ? or with much , little, or nothing. 

Though he that fins frequently, and repents frequent y» 
gives reafoh to believe his repentances before God ffift 
nothing ; yet that is nothing to us. n'‘(L 

What fignifies the fplendor of courts, confidering the flaw ^ 
attendances that go along with it ? f Efiftft - 

He hath one way more, which although it fignify e 0 
men of fober reafon, yet unhappily hits the fufpicious hutnou 
of men, that governors have a delign to impofe. ft fi 0> ' 
If the firft of thefe fail, the power of Adanl, were l \ nc J 
fo great, will fignify nothing to the prefent focieties ia ^ 

world - mi‘ 
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What fignifies the people’s confent in making and repealing 
laws, if die perfon who adminifters hath no tie. Swift. 

i To make known. 

I’ll to the king, and fignify to him, 

That thus I have refign’d to you my charge. Shakef. R. lll. 
He fent and fignified it by his angel unto John. Rev. 1. 1. 
The government Ihould fignify to the proteftants of Ireland, 
that want of filver is not to be remedied. . SvAft. 

To Signify, v. n. To exprefs meaning with force. 

If the words be but comely and fignifying , and the fenfe 
gentle, there is juice; but where that Wanteth, the language is 

thin. . Ben - J°H on - 

Si'gniory. n.f [ feignoria, Italian.] Lordftiip; dominion. 

If ancient forrow be moft reverent, 

Give mine the benefit of figniory , 

And let my griefs frown on the upper hand. Shakef. R. III. 
At that time 

Through all thefigniories it was the firft. 

And Profpero the prime duke. Shakefp. Tempefi. 

The earls, their titles and their figniories 
They muft reftore again. Daniel's Civil War. 

My brave progenitors, by valour, zeal, 

Gain’d thofe high honours, princely figniories , 

And proud prerogatives. Weft. 

Si'gnpost. n.f. [fign and poft.] That upon which a fign hangs. 
He fliould ftiare with them in the preferving 
A ftied or fignpoft. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

This noble invention of our author’s hath been; copied by fo 
many fignpoft dawbers, that now ’tis grown fulfome, rather 
by their want of Ikill than by the commonnefs. Dryden. 
Si'ker. adv. The old word for Jure, or furely. Spenfer . 
Si'kerness. n.f. [from fiker.] Surenefs ; fafety. 

Si'lence. n.f. [filence^ French ; flentium^ Latin.] 

1. Theftateof holding peace. 

Unto me men gave ear, and waited and kept flence at niy 
counfel. Job xxix. 21. 

I fuffer not a woman to teach, nor to ufurp authority over 
the man, but to be in filence. 1 Tim. ii. 12. 

Firft to himfelf he inward filence broke. Milton. 

2. Habitual taciturnity; not loquacity. 

I think the beft'grace of wit will fhortly turn into filence , 
Anddifcourfe grow commendable in none but parrots. Shak. 

3. Secrecy. 

4. Stilnefs; not noife. • 

Here all their rage, and ev’n their, murmurs ceafe. 

And facred filence reigns, and univerfal peace. Pope . 

5. Not mention. 

Thus fame Ihall be.atchiev’d, 

Arid what.moft merits fame in filence hid. Milton. 

Si'lence. inter j. An authoritative reftraint of fpeech. 

Sir, have pity ; I’ll be his furety.— 

■— Silence: one word more 

Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. Shakefipeare. 
To Si'lence. v.a. [from the noun J To ftill; to oblige to 
hold peace. 

We muft fuggeft the people, that to’s pow’r 
He wou d have made them- mules, filenc dt their pleaders, and 
Difpropertied their freedoms. ' Shakefipeare. 

The ambailador is filenc' d. Shakefipeare's Hen. VIII. 

Silence that dreadful bell; it frights the ifle 

^ er propriety. . Shakefipeare s Othello. 

This pafled as an oracle, and filenced thofe that moved 
the queftion. Bacon s Hen . VII. 

Thus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs be filenced , 
who being expofed unto wolves, gave loud expreffions of their 
ait and wcie heard as high as heaven. Brown's Hulgar Err. 
This would filence .all further oppofition. Clarendon. 

Since in dark forrow I my days did fpend, 

I could not/W my complaints. ' Denham. 

1 nefe dying lovers, and their floating fons, 

Suffiend the fight and filence all our guns. Waller. 

Had they duly confidered the extent of infinite knowledge 
and power, thefe would have filenced their fcruples, and they 
had adored the amazing myftery. Rogers's Sermons . 

it it pleafe him altogether to filence me, fo that I Ihall not 
only fpeak with difficulty, but wholly be difabled to open my 
mouth, to any articulate utterance ; yet I hope he will give 
g [ 5 e > even in my thoughts, to praife him. Wake. 

e thund rer fpoke, nor durft the queen reply : 

Si'ienTTg *?™/ ,Un A a11 the “v- p 4* s md - 

01 lent. adj. [ filens , Latin.] r 

l ' JNot fpeaking; mute. 

fon°r G ?n 1 cry in the day time > and in tI,e night fea- 
lon 1 am not Client. r> r / •• 

V, , , . r If alms xxn. 2. 

oilent , and in face 

onfounded long they fat as ftricken mute. Milton 

tWetCfol W mC: ‘ f th0u be f lUnt > 1 become like 

2. Not talkative "Vf ^ P f alm xxviii ‘ 

IT l ^; Katlve > not loquacious. 

men adds . hc > was the eloquent and moft filent of 

fP ° ken never wrought fo much good 
ceal d * Notes on the Odyjfey. 
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3. Still; having no noife. 

Deep night, dark night, the filent of the night. 

The time of night when Troy was fet on fire, 

The time when fcreech-owls cry, and ban-dogs howl. Shah 
Now is the pleafant time. 

The cool, the filent , fave where filence yields 

To the night-warbling bird. Milt oh. 

4. Wanting efficacy. I think an Hebraifm. 

Second and inftrumental caufes, together with nature itfeJ.f, 
without that operative faculty which God gave them, would 
become filent , virtuelefs and dead. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

The fun to me is dark. 

And filent as the moon, 

When Hie deferts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. Milton „ 

5. Not mentioning. 

This new created world, w'hereof in hell 
Fame is not filent. Milton . 

Si'lently. adv. [fromfilent.] 

1 . Without fpeech. 

When with one three nations join to fight, 

They filently confefs that one more brave. Dryden . 

For me they beg, each filently 
Demands thy grace, and ifeems to watch thy eye. Dryden. 

2. Without noife. 

You to a certain victory are led ; 

Your men all arm’d Hand filently withim Dryden . 

3. Without mention. 

The difficulties remain ftill, till he can Ihow who is meant 
by right heir, in all thofe cafes where the prefent pofleflbr hath 
no fon: this he filently palfes over. Locke. 

Sili'cious. adj. [from cilicium.] It fhould be therefore written 
cilicious. Made of hair. 

The filicious and hairy vefts of the ftritfteft orders of friars, 
derive their inftitution from St. John and Elias. Brown. 
SilI'culose, adj. [ filicula , Latin.] Hufky ; full of hulks. Did. 
Sili'ginose. adj. [filigmofius , Latin.] Made of fine wheat. Did?. 

Sl'LIffUA. n.f. [Latin] 

1. [With gold finers.] A carat of which fix make a fcruple. 

2. [Silique, French, with botanifts.] The feed-velfel, hulk, cod* 

or Ihell of fuch plants as are of the pulfe kind. Did. 

Si'liquose. £ adj. [from filiqua , Latin.] Having a pod, or 
SiTiquous. S capful a. 

All the tetrapetalous filiquofe plants are alkalefcent. Arbuth . 
SiLKi n. f. [yeolc, Saxon.] 

1. 1 he thread of the worm that turns afterwards to a butterfly. 

• T The worms were hallow’d that did breed the filk ; 

• .And it was dy’d in mummy, which the fkilful 

Conferv’d of maiden’s hearts. Shakefipeare's Othello . 

2. The ftuff made of the worms thread. 

Let not the creaking of Ihoes, or ruftling of fills betray 
thy poor heart to woman. Shakefipeare. 

He caufed the fliore to be covered with Perfian filk for 

hIm T°*r tr u ad Up ° n * Knolles. 

Without the worm, in Perfian fills we Ihine. Waller. 
SFlken. adj. [from filk.] 


1. 


Made of filk. 

Men cotinfel and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themfelves not feel; but tailing it. 

Their counfel turns to paffion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage ; 

Fetter ftrong madnefs in a Jilken thread ; 

Charm ach wdth air, and agony with words. Shakefpeare . 
Now, will we revel it J 

With/tfffl! coats, and caps, and golden rings. Shakefpeare. 
She weeps, 

And words addrefs’d feem tears diflolv’d. 

Wetting the borders of her filken veil. Milton. 

2 . Soft; tender. 

Full many a lady fair, in court full oft 
Beholding them, him fecretly envide, 

And wiftit that two fuch fans, fo filken foft. 

And golden fair, her love would her provide. Spenfer 
All the youth of England are on fire, 

And filken dalliance in the wardrobe lies. Shakefp. Hen. V 0 

a jn t ien t ^ le Pealing fhades are crown’d, 

And fleeps are Tweeter on the filken ground. Dryden. 

aJrels up virtue in all the beauties of oratory, and you will 

f.rh u , ° f men to ° vio,ent to be reftrained by 

3. Dreffed in ffllf langUa » e ' Wat,i ' s lm P™- °f*‘ Mind. 

Shall a beardlefs boy, 

A cocker’d, filken wanton, brave our fields 
And flelh his fpirit in a warlike foil. 

Mocking the air with colours idly f pre ad, 

Silkme'r cE d R n °/ h / eC r C fib A Shakefipeare's King John. 

SilkweaVer* Adealer ^ filk/ 

ER. n.f, [JHh -and weaver.] One whofe trade W 
to weave filken ftuffs. J wnoie trade is 

F J™ Knghlh hate your monfieurs paltry arts • 

The } rb ai£ r a f llk : Weavers in your hearts. 7 ’ Dryden 

The Chi nefe are ingenious fillweavers. Tattl 

Si LKWORM. 
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Shkworm. n. f [ jilk and worm. ] The worm that fpins filk. 
Gra(hoppers eat up the green of whole countries, and filk- 
worms devour leaves fwiftly. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

Broad were the banners, and of fnowy hue, 

A purer web the Jilk-worm never drew. Drydm. 

Si'licy. adj. [from Jilk.'] 

1. Made of filk. 

2 . Soft; pliant. 

Thefe kind of knaves, in plainnefs, 

Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty ftlky ducking obfervants, 

That flretch their duties nicely. Shakefpcards K. Lear. 

Sill. n.f. [ yyl, Sax. fiueil, French ; J'ulle , Dutch; fulgan , to 
found, Gothick.] The timber or (tone at the foot of the door. 
The farmer’s goofe, 

Grown fat with corn and fitting dill. 

Can fcarce get o’er the barn-door fill: 

And hardly waddles forth. Swift. 

Si'llabub. n.f [This word has exercifed the etymologies. 
Minjhcw thinks it corrupted from fwillingbuhbles , Junius 

omits it. Henjhaw , whom Skinner follows, deduces it from 
the Dutch fulle , a pipe, and buyck, a paunch ; becaufe filla- 
bubs are commonly drunk through a fpout, out of a jug with 
a large belly. It feems more probably derived from efiil, in old 
Englifh vinegar , efil a bouc , vinegar for the mouthy vinegar 
made pleafant.] Curds made by milking upon vinegar. 

Joan takes her neat rubb’d pail, and now 
She trips to milk the fand-red cow ; 

"Where, for fome flurdy foot-ball Twain, 

Joan ftrokes a fillabub or twain. 

A feaft, 

By fome rich farmer’s wife and lifter dreft. 

Might be refembled to a fick man’s dream. 

Where all ideas huddling run fo fail, 

That fillabubs come firft, and foups the laft. 

SiLlily. adv. [from filly.] Jn a filly manner ; fimply; fooliihly. 

I wonder, what thou and I 
Did, till we lov’d ? were we not wean’d till then. 

But fuck’d on childifh pleafures fillily ? 

Or (lumber’d we in the feven fleepers den ? Donne. . 

We are caught as fillily as the bird in the net. L’ Eflrange. 

Do, do, look fillily , good colonel; ’tis a decent melan¬ 
choly after an abfolute defeat. Dryden s Spanijh Friar. 

Si'lliness. nf [from filly.] Simplicity; weaknefs; harmlefs folly. 
The fillynefs of the perfon does not derogate from the dig¬ 
nity of his charadter. U Eflrange. 

Si'll y. adj. [ felig , German. Skinner.] 

1. Harmlefs; innocent; inoffenfive; plain; artlefs. 

2. Weak; helplefs. 

After long (forms. 

In dread of death and dangerous difmay. 

With which my filly bark was toffed fore, 

I do at length defcry the happy (hore. 

3. Foolifh ; witlefs. 

Perhaps their loves, or elfe their (heep, 

Was that did their filly thoughts fo bufy keep. 

The meaneft fubjedls cenfure the adfions ol the greatcft 
prince; the fillieft fervants, of the wifeft mafter. Temple. 

I have no difcontent at living here; befides what arifes 
from a filly i pipit of liberty, which I refolve to throw off. Swift. 

Such parts of writings as are ftupid or filly? falfe or mifta- 
ken, fnould become fubjecfs of occafional criticifm. Watts. 
Si'llyhow. n.f. [Perhaps from pel 15, happy, and J?eoj:t, the 
head.] The membrane that covers the head of the fcetus. 

Great conceits are raifed, of the membranous covering 
called the filly how, fometimes found about the heads of chil¬ 
dren upon their birth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Silt. n.f. Mud ; (lime. 

Several trees of oak and fir (land in firm earth below 
the moor, near Thorny, in all probability covered by inunda¬ 
tion, and the fit and moorilh earth exaggerated upon them .Hale. 
Si'lvan. adj. [from filva, Latin.] Woody; full of woods. 
Betwixt two rows of rocks, a filvan fcene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green. Dryden. 

Si'lver. n.f [yeolpep, Saxon; filver, Dutch.]. _ 

1. Silver is a white and hard metal, next in weight to 

gold. WatU s L °S lcL 

2. Any thing of foft fplendour. 

Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, 

In (lumber clos’d her filver-R reaming eyes, rope. 

3. Money made of filver. 

Si'lver. adj. 

1. Made of (ilver. 

Put my filver cup in the fack’s mouth. Gen. xliv. 2. 

Hence had the huntrefs Dian her dread bow. 

Fair filver-fhatted queen for ever chaffe. ? Milton. 

The fiber-fhaftod goddefs of the place. Popps Qdyjfey. 
o. White like filver. 

J Of all the race of filver- winged flies 

Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 

T han Clarion. 


Spenfer. 


Milton. 


% 
Milton. 
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Old Salifbury, (hame to thy filver hair, 

Thou mad mifieader of thy brain-fick fon. Shaiefbear 
The great in honour are not always wife, 

Nor judgment under filver treffes lies. Sand- 

Others on filver- lakes and rivers bath'd 
Their downy bread:. 

3. Having a pale luftre. 

So fweet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
7 To thofe frefh morning drops upon the rofe, 

As thy eye beams, when their frefh rays have fmote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows; 

Nor (liines the fiber moon one half fo bright. 

Through the tranfparent bofom of the deep, 

As doth thy face through tears of mine give light. Shakefpeare. 

4. Soft of voice. This phrafe is Italian, voce argentina. 

From all their groves, which with the heavenly hoifes 
Of their fweet inftruments were wont to found, 

And th’ hollow hills, from which their filver voices 
Were wont redoubled ecchoes to rebound, 

Did now rebound with nought but rueful cries, 

And yelling (lirieks thrown up into the (kies. Spenfer 
It is my love that calls upon my name, 

How fiber fweet found lovers tongues by night, 

Like fofteft mufick to attending ears. Shakefpeare, 

To Si'lver. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover fuperficially with filver. 

There be fools alive, I wis. 

Silver'd o’er, and fo was this. Shakefpeare. 

The fplendour of filver is more pleafing to fome eyes, than 
that of gold ; as in cloth of filver, and filver'd rapiers. Bacon, 
Silvering will fully and canker more than gilding. Bacon. 
A gilder (hewed me a vmgjilver'd over with mercurial fumes, 
which he was then to reftore to its native yellow. Boyle. 

2. To adorn with mild luftre. 

Here retir’d the finking billows deep, 

And fmiling calmnefs filver d o’er the deep. Pope. 

SiLverbeater. n.f. [filver and beat.] One that foliates fil¬ 
ver. 

Silverbeaters chufe the fineft coin, as that which is mod ex- 
tenfive under the hammer. Boyle. 

Si'lverling. n. f 

A thoufand vines, at a thoufand filverlings , {hall be for briars 
and thorns. Ijaiah vii. 23. 

Si'lverly. adv. [from filver.] With the appearance of fil¬ 
ver. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew 
That filverly doth progrefs on thy cheeks. Shakefpeare. 
Si'lversmith. n. f [filver and firnith.] One that works in 
filver. 

Demetrius a filyerfinith , made (brines for Diana. Adis xix. 

Sl’LVERTHISTLE. I f p,^ 

Si'lverweed. 5 

Silvertree. 7i. f. [<conocarpoelendron , Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves throughout the year are of a fine filver colour; 
it hath an apetalous flamineous flower, which is lurrounded 
by a number of long leaves immediately under the flower-cup, 
which confifts of five narrow leaves; thefe are fucceeded by 
cones, in (hape like thofe of the larchtree; the feeds are each 
of them included in a fquare cell. Miller, 

Si'lvery. adj. [from filver.] Befprinkled with filver. 

A gritty done, with fmall fpangles of a whit efilvery talc 
j n ° Woodward on Foffils. 

Of all th’ enamel’d race whofe filv'ry wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs oftthe fpring. 

Once brighteft fhin’d this child of heat and air. Dunciad. 
Si'mar. n.f. [ fimarre, French.] A woman’s robe. 

The ladies drefs’d in rich Jimars were feen, 

Of Florence Tattin, flower’d with white and green. Dryden. 

Si'milar. \ a d), [ fimilairc , French; from fimilis , Latin.] 
Si'milary. 5 

1. Homogeneous ; having one part like another. 

Minerals appear to the eye to be perfe&l yfimilar, as meta 

or at lead to confift but of two or three diftina ingredients, 

. , tSoxlc. 

as cinnabar. J 

2. Refembling; having refemblance. 

The laws of England, relative to thofe matters, were me 
original and exemplar from whence thofe frntlat or 

laws of Scotland were derived. Bale's Hi//. of Com. Law of 

Similarity, n.f. [from Jimilar.J Likenefs. . • 

The blood and chyle are intimately mixed, anc by attn 
tion attenuated ; by which the mixture acquires a greatei «•- 
gree of fluidity and Jlmilanly, or homogeneity 

Si'mile. n.f. Iftmik, Latin.] A comparifon by which any 
thing is illuftrated or aggrandized. 

Their rhimes. 

Full of proteft, o( oath, and big compare, a CrcVda. 

Want fimiks. Shateficarcs Troslus and C, 

Lucentio flip’d me, like his greyhound, 

Which runs himfelf, and catches for his matter. 

A good fwift fimle, but fomething currlfh. Sba Jt ^ 
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In argument, 

Similes are like fdngs in love, _ 

They much deferibe ; they nothing prove. rnoi. 

Poets, to give a loofe to a warm fancy, not only expatiate 
in their funiles, but introduce them too frequently. Garth. 

Similitude, n.f. [fimilitude, French; Jimihtudo, Latin.J 

r T ikenefs; refemblance. . , 

Similitude of fubftance would caufe attraction, w.ieie the 
body is wholly freed from the motion of gravity ; for tnen lead 
would draw lead. . , icon's Natural Hiftory. 

Our immortal fouls, while righteous, are by God himfelr 
beautified with the title of his own image and firm lit ude. Kal. 
Let us make man in our image, man 
In our ftmiiitude , and let them rule 

Over the fifti and fowl. . Milton. 

Similitude to the Deity was not regarded in the things they 
gave divine worfhip to, and looked on as fymbols of the 
"rod they worshipped. Stilling fleet. 

If we compare the pidture of a man, diawn at the years 
offeventeen, with that of the fame perfon at the years of 
threefcore, hardly the leaft trace or fimilitude of one face can 
be found in the other. _ _ South's Sermons. 

Fate fome future bard (hall join, 

In fad fimilitude of griefs to mine, 

Condemn’d whole years in abfence to deplore, 

And image charms he muft behold no more. Pope. 

2. Comparifon; fimile. 

Plutarch, in the firft of his tractates, by fundry fimilitudes , 
(hews us the force of education. IVotton. 

Taffo, in his fimilitudes , never departed from the woods ; 
that is, ail his comparifons were taken from the country. Dryd. 

Si'mitar. n.f. [See Ci'meter.] A crooked or falcated 
(word with a convex edge. 

To Si'mmer. v. n. [A word made probably from the found, 
but written by Skinner , firaber.] To boil gently; to boil 
with a gentle hiding. 

Place a veffel in warm fand, increafing the heat by de¬ 
grees, till the fpirit fimmer or boil a little. Boyle. 

Their vital heat and moifture may always not only fimber 
in one (luggifh tenour, but fometimes boil up higher, and 
feeth over ; the fire of life being more than ordinarily kind¬ 
led upon fome emergent occafion. 

More's Antidote againfi Atheifin. 

Si'mnel. [n.f. [ fimnellus , low Latin.] A kind of fweet bread 
or cake. 

Simoni'ack. n. f. [ fimoniaque , French ; fimoniacusy Latin.] 
One who buys or fells preferment in the churchd 

If the bifhop alleges that the perfon prefented is a funo- 
niac , or unlearned, they are to proceed to trial. Aylijfe. 

Simoni'acal. adj. [from^ Jimoniac.] Guilty of buying or fell¬ 
ing ecclefiaftical preferment. 

Add to your criminals the fimoniacal ladies, who feduce the 
facred order ihto the difficulty of breaking their troth. Sped?. 

Si'mony. n.f. [ fimonie , French \ fimonia^ Latin.] The crime of 
buying or felling church preferment. 

One that by fuggeftion 
Tied all the kingdom; fimony was fair play. 

His own opinion was his law. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Many papers remain in private hands, of which one is of 
fimony ; and I wifti the world might fee it, that it might un¬ 
deceive fome patrons, who think they have difeharged that 
great truft to God and man, if they take no money for a 
living, though it may be parted with for other ends id’s jufti- 
fiable. ^ JValton s Life of Bifhop Sanderfon. 

No fimony nor finecure is known ; 

There works the bee, no honey for the drone. Garth. 

To Si M p ER . v. n. [from yymbelan, Saxon, to keep holiday, 
Skinner. He derives fimmer from the fame word, and con¬ 
firms his etymology by writing it fimber. It is perhaps de¬ 
rived from fimmer , as It may feem to imitate the dimples of 

water gently boiling.] To l’mile; generally to fmile foolilh- 

ly. 

A made countenance about her mouth between fimpering 
and fmiling, her head bowed fomewhat down, feemed to lan- 
guuh with over much idlenefs. Sidney. 

I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to women, as 
1 perceive by your fimpering none of you hate them, to like 
as much as pleafes them. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

otars above fimper and (hine, 

As having keys unto thy love, while poor I pine. Herbert . 

Let then the fair one beautifully cry, 

Dreft in fmiles of fweet Cecilia (hine, 

Vith Jimp'ring angels, palms and harps divine. P 0 te 

fmile 1, n ^ L rrorn the verb.] Smile; generally a foolifh 

The wit at his elbow ftared him in the face, with fo be- 
witchinga grin, that the whiftler relaxed his fibres into a 
Kind of fimper, and at length burft out into an open laugh. Add. 
Great T ibbald nods: the proud Parnaftian fneer, 
ne confeious fimper> and the jealous leer, 

■ M * “ h » look. Pope’s Dunciad. 
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Simple, adj. [fimplex, Latin ifmple,_ French.] 

I Plain; artlefs; unfkilled; undefigning; fincere; harmlefs. 
Were it not to fatisfy the minds of th tfimpler fort of men, 
thefe nice curiofities are not worthy the labour which we be- 
ftow to anfwer them. Hoover. 

They meet upon the way, . 

A fimple hufbandman in garments grey. Hubberd s dale. 

I am a fimple woman, much too weak ^ ^ -Tyrr 

T’ oppofe your cunning. Shakefpeare’s Hen. v III. 

O Ethelinda, 

My heart was made to fit and pair with thine. 

Simple and plain, and fraught with artlefs tendernefs ; Rowe. 

2. Uncompounded; unmingled; fingle; only one; plain; not 
complicated. 

To make the compound pafs for the rich metal fimple , is 
an adulteration or counterfeiting. Bacon. 

Simple philofophically fignifies fingle, but vulgarly fooiith. 

IVl atts. 

Among fubftances fome are called fimple , fome compound, 
whether taken in a philofophical or vulgar fenfe. Wait:. 

If we take fimple and compound in a vulgar fenfe, then, all 
thofe are fimple fubftances which are generally efteemed uni¬ 
form in their natures : fo every herb is called a fimple , and 
every metal a mineral; though the chymift perhaps may find 
all his feveral elements in each of them. Watts’s Logicks . 

Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom God 
To mortals lent, to trace his boundlefs works. 

From laws, fublimely fimple , lpeak thy fame 

In all philofophy. Tbomfon s Summer . 

3. Silly ; not wife ; not cunning. 

The Jbriplc believeth every word; but the prudent man 
looketh well to his going. Prov. xv. 

I would have you wife unto that which is good, and fimple 
concerning evil. Rom. xvi. 19; 

Dick, fimple odes too many (how 
My fervile complaifance to Cloe. «■ Prior. 

Simple, n f. [fimple, French.] A fingle ingredient in a medi¬ 
cine ; a drug. It is popularly ufed for an herb. 

Of fnnples in thefe groves that grow, 

We’ll learn the perfect (kill; 

The nature of each herb to know. 

Which cures, and which can kill. Draytons ofCyntbial 

Our fofter nurfe of nature is repofe. 

The which he lacks ; that to provoke in him. 

Are many fimples operative^ whofe power 

Will dole the eye of anguifh. Shakefpeare's K. Lear ; 

He would ope his leathern ferip. 

And (hew mo fimples of a thoufand names. 

Telling their ftrange and vigorous faculties Milton. 

What virtue is in this remedy lies in the naked fimple itfelf, 
as it comes over from the Indies. Temple. 

Around its entries nodding poppies grow. 

And all cool Jimples that fweet reft bellow; 

Night from the plants their fleepy virtue drains. 

And pafling, (beds it on the filent plains. Dryden. 

Med’cine is mine : what herbs and fimples grow 
In fields and forefts, all their pow’rs I know. 

And am the great phyfician call’d. Dryden. 

To Simple, v. n. To gather fimples. 

As once the foaming boar he chas’d, 

Lafcivious Circe well the youth furvey’d, 

As fimpling on the flow’ry hills he ftray’d. Garth. 

Si'mpless. n.f. [fiunpleffe , French.] Simplicity ; fillinefs; folly. 
An obfolete word. 

Their weeds been not fo nighly were. 

Such fimplefje mought them (hend. 

They been yclad in purple and pall, 
t They reign and rulen overall. Spenfer 1 s Paflorals . 

Simpleness, n.f. [from fimple.] The quality of being fimple. 

I will hear that play: 

For never any thing can be amifs, 

When fimplenefs and duty tender it. Shakefpeare. 

Such perfect elements may be found in thefe four known 
bodies that we call pure ones ; for they are leaft compounded, 
and approach moft to the fimplenefs of the elements. Digby. 

Simple'r. n.f. [fromfimple.] A fimplift. An herbarift. 

Sl r IP rn T ?^‘ ”*•/* [ from fimple.] A filly mortal; a trifler; a 
foolifh fellow. A low word. 

A country farmer fent his man to look after an ox • the 
Jimpleton went hunting up and down till he found hirn in a 

w0 °d. L'E/hanfi’e 

Thofe letters may prove a diferedit, as lading as mercenfrl 
icriDDJers, or curious fimpletons can make it. p rt i 

Simpli'city. n.f [ fimflicitas , Latin; j.implicite, French.] ’ 

The*? 5 i " 0t Fubtilty; not cunning; not deceit. 

The fweet-minded Ph.loclea was in their degree of well 
do.ng, to whom the not knowing of evil ferveth for a ground 
of v,rtue, and hold their inward powers in better form, with 
ail unfpotted fimpketty, than many who rather cunningly feek 

In 
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In low fimplicity , 

He lends out money gratis > and brings down 
The rate of ufance. Sbakefpeare. 

Marquis Dorfet, a man for his harmlefs fimplicity , neither 
mifliked nor much regarded, was created Duke. Haywoocl, 
Sufpicion deeps 

At wifdom’s gate, and to fimplicity 

Redgns her charge. Milton . 

Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 

In wit a man, fimplicity a child. Pope. 

Beauty is their own, 

The feeling heart, fimplicity of life, 

And elegance and tafte. Fbomfon’s Summer. 

The native elegance and fimplicity of her manners, were ac¬ 
companied with real benevolence of heart. Female fjhiixote. 
Z. Plainnefs; not fubtilty ; not abftrufenefs. 

They keep the reverend fimplicity of ancienter times. Hooker. 
Thofe enter into farther fpeculations herein, which is the 
itch of curlofity, and content not themfelves with the fim¬ 
plicity of that dodtrine, within which this church hath con¬ 
tained herfclf. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

3. Plainnefs; not finery. 

They reprefent our poet, when he left Mantua for Rome, 
dreffed in his bed: habit, too fine for the place whence he came* 
and yet retaining part of its fimplicity. Dryden. 

4. ..Singlenefs; not compofition ; ftate of being uncompounded. 

Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleafant odour in the 
leaf or apple, as is difcoverable in their fimplicity and mixture. 

Brown s Vulg. Eriours. 
We are led to conceive that great machine of the world, to 
have been once in a ftate of greater fimplicity than now it is, as 
to conceive a watch once in its firft and fimple materials. Burnet. 

5. Weaknefs; fillinefs. 

Many that know what they fhould do, would neverthelefs 
diflemble it, and to excufe themfelves, pretend ignorance and 
fimplicity , which now they cannot. Hooker. 

How long ye fimple ones will ye love fimplicity ? and fools 
hate knowledge ? Prov. i. 22. 

Si mp list, n.f [from fimple.'] One (killed in fimples. 

A plant fo unlike a rofe, it hath been miftaken by fome good 
fimplijls foramomum. Brown s Vulg. Errours. 

Si'mply. adv. [from fimple.] 

1. Without art; without fubtlety; plainly; artlefsly. 

Accomplifning great things by things deem’d weak; 
Subverting worldy ftrong and worldly wife. 

By ftmply meek. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

2. Of itlelf; without addition. 

This queftion about the changing of laws concerneth only 
fuch laws as are pofitive, and do make that now good or evil, 
by being commanded or forbidden, which otherwife of itfelf 
were not ftmply the one or the other. Hooker. 

3. Merely; folely. . 

Under man, no creature in the world is capable of felicity 
and blifs; becaufe their chiefeft perfection confifteth in that 
which is beft for them, but not in that which is ftmply beft, as 
ours doth. Hooket. 

I will eat and drink, and deep as foft 
As captain fhall; ftmply the thing lam 
Shall make me live. . _ Sbakefpeare. 

To fay, or to do ought with memory and imitation, no pur- 
pofe or refpect fhould fooner move us, than ftmply the love of 
God and of mankind. Milton. 

4. Foolifhly; fillily. 

Si'mular. n.f. [from fimulo, Latin.] One that counterfeits. 
Hide thee, thou bloody hand. 

Thou perjurer, thou ftmular of virtue. 

That art inceftuous. , Sbakefpeare s King Lear. 

Simulation, n.f. [fimulation, French ; ftmulatio from fimulo, 
Latin.] That part of hypocrify which pretends that to be 

which is not. 

Simulation is a vice rifing of a natural falfenefs, or fear- 
fulnefs; or of a mind that hath fome main faults; which 
becaufe a man muft needs difguife, it maketh him piaCtife 

Emulation. . 

For the unqueftionable virtues of her perfon and mind, 

he well expreffed his love in an act and time of no ftunula- 
tion towards his end, bequeathing her all his manfion-houfes, 
and a power to difpofe of his whole perfonal eftate. JVotton. 

For di'ftinftion fake, a deceiving by word is commonly 
called a lie; and deceiving by actions, geftures, or behavi¬ 
our, is called fnnulation or hypocrify. _ Souths Sermons. 
Simultaneous, adj. [ fimultaneus, Latin.] Acting toge¬ 
ther ; exifting at the fame time. 

If the parts may all change places at the fame time, with¬ 
out any refpect of priority or pofleriority to each other s 
motion, why may not bullets, cloiely crouded in a box, 
move by a like mutual and fimultaneous exchange ? Glanville. 
Sin. n. f [j^yn, Saxon.] 

f An act againft the laws of God; a violation of the laws or 
religion. 

How haft thou the heart. 

Being a divine, a ghoftly confeffor, 
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fpeart. 


A fin ablolver, and my friend profeft, 

To mangle me with that word banifhment. Shake 1 
But thofe that fleep, and think not on their fins. 

Pinch them. Sbakefpeare s Merry Wives of Wind for 

Thou knoweft, Lord, that I am pure from all fm with 

man. Fob. iii. I4 . 

2. Habitual negligence of religion. 

Sin , death, and hell, have fet their marks upon him 
And all their minifters attend on him. Sbakefpeare . 

Difhoneft fhame 

Of nature’s works: honour difhonourable ! 

Sin-bred ! how have ye troubled all mankind ? Milton 
Is there no means, but that a fin-i. ick land 
Should be let blood with fuch a boift’rous hand ? Daniel. 
Vice or virtue chiefly imply the relation of our actions to 
men in this world : fin and holinefs rather imply their relation 
to God and the other world. Watts’s Logick. 

Light from her thought, as fummer’s carelefs robe, 

Fell each affection of this fin-worn globe. Brooke. 

3. It is ufed by Sbakefpeare emphatically for a man enormouflv 
wicked. 

Thy ambition. 

Thou fcarlet fin, robb’d this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII* 

To Sin. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To neglect the laws of religion ; to violate the laws of reli¬ 
gion. 

Stand in awe and fin not. Pfalms iv. 4. 

Many alfo have perifh’d, err’d, and fum’d for women. Efdr. 
He fhall afk, and he fhall give him life for them that fm not 
unto death. 1 'John v. 16. 

2. To offend againft right. 

I am a man, 

More finn’d againft than finning. Sbakefpeare. 

And who but wifhes to invert the laws 
Of order , fins againft th’ eternal caufe. Pope’s EJJay on Man. 
Si'nwoRm. n.f [ fin and worm.] A vile finful creature. 

I would not foil thefe pure ambrofial weeds. 

With the rank vapours of the fin-.worn mould. Milton. 
Since, adv. [formed by contraction from fithence , or fib 
thence, from pi<$e, Saxon.] 

1. Becaufe that. 

Since the cleared difeoveries we have of other fpirits, be¬ 
tides God and our own fouls, are imparted by revelation, 
the information of them fhould be taken from thence. Locke « 
Since truth and conftancy are vain. 

Since neither love, nor fenfe of pain. 

Nor force of reafon can. perfuade. 

Then let example be obey’d. Granville. 

2 . From the time that. 

Am not I thine afs, upon which thou haft ridden ever fm 
I was thine unto this day? Numb. xxii. 30. 

He is the moft improved mind fince you faw him, that ever 
was, without fhifting into a new body. Pope. 

3. Ago; before this. 

About two years fince, it fo fell out, that he was brought 
to a great lady’s houfe. Sidney. 

Spies held me in chafe, that I was forc’d to wheel 
Three or four miles about; elfe had I, fir, 

Half an hour fince, brought my report. Shakefp. Conolanus. 
A law was made no longer fince than the twenty eighth of 
Henry the eighth. Davies sHift. of Ireland. 

How many ages fince has Virgil writ ? Rofcommon. 

Since, prepofition. After ; reckoning from fome time paft to the 
time prefent. 

He fence the morning hour fet out from heav’n. Milton. 
If fuch a man arife, I have a model by which he may build a 
nobler poem than any extant fince the ancients. Dryden. 
Sincere, adj. [fencer us, Latin; fine ere, French.] 

1. Unhurt; uninjured. 

He try’d a tough well chofen fpear; 

Th’ inviolable body flood fincere. Dryaen. 

2. Pure; unmingled. 

Pardon my tears, ’tis joy which bids them flow: 

A joy which never was fincere till now; 

That which my conqueft gave, I could not prize, 

Or ’twas imperfect till I faw your eyes. Dryae . 

The pleafures of fenfe beafts tafte fincere and pure alway > 
without mixture or allay, without being diffracted in 1 iheji 1 - 

fait, or difquieted in the ufe of them. # ft te ’ f } ‘ 

Animal fubftances differ from vegetable, in that bein » 
duced to afhes, they are perfectly inlipid, and in th ^ 
is no fincere acid in any animal juice. Arbuthnot on 

3. Honeft; undiffembling; uncorrupt. 

This top proud fellow, 

Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 
From fincere motions by intelligence imi 

I do know to be corrupt. Shakefpeart s hen. V 

Nor troubled at thefe tidings from the earth, 

Which your fencer eft care could not prevent; 

Foretold fo lately what would come to pals, 

When firft this temper crofs’d the gulf from hell. ^ 
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Tn Fnolifh I would have all Galhcifms avoided, that our 
in „ 1 .i_ fn Atir Awn Jan- 


1 ^ 0 . Kr> fincere and that we may keep to our own lan- 

tongue may b e fincere, y Felton on the Clafficks. | 

Sincerely, adv. [from fincere.] Honeftly; without hypocrify; 

W The U puTer f and a perfea er our religion is, the worthier effetfs 
... hat h in them who ftedfaftly and fincerely embrace it. Hooket . 

1 That you may, fair lady,^ 

Perceive I (peak fincerely, the king’s majefty 

Does purpofe honour to you. Shakefp. Henry » • 

In your whole reafoning, keep your min dfinperely intent in 
the purfuit of truth. Watts s LogicL 

Swce'RENESS. I f ^ fencer ite, French; from fincere.] 

Sincerity. J . 

, Honefty of intention; purity of mind. 

Tefus Chrift has purchafed for us terms of reconciliation, 
who will accept of fmcerity inftead of perfeaion ; but then this 
fmcerity implies our honeft endeavours to do our utmoft. Rogers . 

o Freedom from hypocrify. 

In thy confort ceafe to fear a foe ; ^ 

p or thee fhe feels fmcerity of woe. Pope’s Odyffey. 

SPnpon. n.f [Latin.] A fold ; a wrapper 

There were found a book and a letter, both written m fine 
parchment, and wrapped in findons of linen. Bacon. 

SI'NE n f [finus, Latin.] A right fine, in geometry, is a 
riaht line drawn from one end of an arch perpendicularly upon 
rhp diameter drawn from the other end of that, arch ; 01 it is 
half the chord of twice the arch. Harris. 

Whatever inclinations the rays have to the plane of inci¬ 
dence, the fine of the angle of incidence of every ray, confi- 
dered apart, lhall have to the fine of the angle of refraction a 
conflant ratio. Cbeyne’s Phil. Princ. 

Sl'NECURE. n.f [fine, without, and cura , care, Latin.] An 
office which has revenue without any employment. 

A finecure is a benefice without cure of fouls. dyKjfff, 

No fymony nor finecure were known. 

Nor would the bee work honey for the drone. Garth . 

SI'NEW. n.f [ yenpe, Saxon; fenewen, Dutch.] 

1. A tendon ; the ligament by which the joints are moved. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lufty finews. Shakefp. fuhus Cesfar. 

The rooted fibres rofe, and from the wound 
Black bloody drops diftill’d upon the ground : 

Mute and amaz’d, my hair with terror flood ; 

Fear fhrunk my finews, and congeal’d my blood. Dryden. 

A finew cracked, feldom recovers its former ftrength. Locke. 

2 . Applied to whatever gives ftrength or compactnefs : as, money 
is the finews of war. 

Some other finews there are, from which that overplus of 
ftrength in perfuation doth arife. Hooker. 

Such difeouraging of men in the ways of an active con¬ 
formity to the church’s rules, cracks th & finews of government; 
for it weakens and damps the fpirits of the obedient. South. 

In the principal figures of a picture the painter is to em¬ 
ploy the finews of his art; for in them confifts the principal 
beauties of his work. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

3. Mufcle or nerve. 

The feeling pow’r, which is life’s root, 

Through ev’ry living part itfelf doth fhed 
By finews, which extend from head to foot; 

And, like a net, all o’er the body fpread. Davies. 

To Sinew, v. a. [from the noun.] To knit as by finews. 
Not in ufe. 

Afk the lady Bona for thy queen ; 

So (halt thou finew both thefe lands together. Sbak. IF. VI. 
Sinewed, adj. [from finew.] 

1. Furnifhed with finews. 

Strong finew’d was the youth, and big of bone. Dryden. 

2. Strong; firm; vigorous. 

He will the rather do it, when he fees 
Ourfelves well finewed to our defence. Sbakef King John. 
Si'newshrunk. adj. [ finew and Jhrunk.] A horfe is faid to 
be fmewjhrunk when he has been over-ridden, and fo fatigued 
that he becomes gaunt-belhed by a ftiffnefs and contraction of 
the two finews .which are under his belly. Farriers Ditt. 
Si'ne wy. adj. [from finew .] 

1 • Lonfifting of a finew; nervous. The nerves and finews are 
in poetry often confounded, from nervus, Latin, which fieni- 
fies a finew. b 

Th efmewy thread my brain lets fall 
Through every part, 

Can tie thofe parts, and make me one of all. Donne. 

2. Strong; nervous; vigorous; forcible. 

And for thy vigour, bull-bearing Milo his addition yields 

1 0 fi ne ™y A j ax - Shakefpeares Troilus and Crejftda. 

vv orthy fellows, and like to prove 

Mo Qifinewy fwordfmen. Sbakefpeare. 

i he northern people are large, fair-complexioned, ftron*, 
peivy, and couragious. Hale’s U, igin cf Mankind. 

r aiming as he reach’d the fhore. 

He dropt his finewy arms: his knees no more 

Perform’d their office. p 0 p e ’ s Odyffey. 
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Si'Sttii. adj, [fm and/a//.] 
i Alien from God ; not holy ; un.anccine , 

Drive out the/»/«/.pair, _ 

From hallow’d ground th’ unholy. m.uon, 

2. Wicked; not obfervant of religion; contrary to religion. H 

is ufed both of perfons and things. 

Thrice happy man, faid then the father grave. 

Whole ftaggering fteps thy fteddy hand doth lead, 

A nd fhews the way his finful foul to fave, 

Who better can the way to heaven aread ? Fairy fiiieen. 

It is great fin to fwear unto a fin ; ^ T1 , TT 

But greater fin to keep a finful oath Shakefp. Henry V 1 . 

Nature herfelf, though pure of finful thought, 

Wrought in her fo, that, feeing me, fhe turn’d. Mvton. 
The ftoicks looked upon all paflions as finful defects and irre¬ 
gularities, as fo many deviations from right realon, making 
paffion to be only another word for perturbation. _ boutb. 
S/nfully. adv. [hornfinful.] Wickedly; not pioufly; no 

according to the ordinance of God. 

All this from my remembrance brutifh wrath 
Sinfully pluckt, and not a man of you m 

Had fo much grace to put it in my mind. Sbakejp. A. m. 
The humble and contented mail pleafes himfelf innocently 
and eafily, while the ambitious man attempts to pleafe others 
fin fully and difficultly, and perhaps unfucceisfully too* South. 

S1'N fulness, n.f [horn finful.] Alienation from God ; 
negled or violation of the duties of religion; contrariety to 

religious goodnefs. 

I am fent 

To (hew thee what fhall come in future days 
To thee, and to thy offspring : good with bad 
ExpeCt to hear; fupernai grace contending 
With finfulnefs of men. Milton. 

Pee.vifhnefs, the general fault of tick perfons, is equally to 
be avoided for the folly and finfulnefs. _ _ t Wake. 

To SING. v. n. preterite I Jang, or fung\ participle paff. fung* 
[pnjan, Saxon; fingia, Iflandick; fingben , Dutch ] 

1. To form the vi ice to melody; to articulate mufically. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees, 

And the mountain tops that freeze, 

Bow themfelves when he did fiing : 

To his mufick plants and flowers 
Ever fprung, as fun and {bowers 

There had made a Lifting fpring. Sbakef Henry VIII. 

Then they for fudden joy did weep, 

And fome for forrow Jung. Sbakef. Iking Lear * 

They rather had beheld 

Diffentious numbers peftering ftreets, than fee 
Our tradefmen finging in their {hops, and goiiig 
About their functions friendly. Sbakejp. Coriolanus. 

The morning ftars fang together. Job. 

Then fhall the trees of the wood fiing out at the prefence of 
the Lord. * 1 Cbro. xvi. 33. 

Their airy limbs in fports they exercife 5 
Some in heroick verfe divinely fing. Dryden. 

2. To utter fweet founds inarticulately. 

The time of the finging of birds is come. Cant. ii. 12. 
You will fooner bind a bird from finging than from flying. Bac. 
Join voices all ye birds, 

That finging up to heav’n’s gate afeend. Milton . 

And parrots, imitating human tongue, 

And finging birds, in filver cages hung. Dryden s Ovid. 

Oh ! were I made, by fome transforming pow’r, 

The captive bird that fings within thy bow’r. 

Then might my voice thy lift’ning ears employ. 

And I thofe kiffes he receives enjoy. Pope’s Summer. 

3. To make any fmall or fhrill noife. 

A man may hear this (bower fing in the wind. Sbakefpeare * 
You leaden meffengers, 

Fly with falfe aim ; pierce the ft ill moving air, 

That fings with piercing; do not touch my lord. Shakefp. 
We hear this fearful tempeft fing. * Shakejpeare. 

4. To tell in poetry. 

Bid her exalt her melancholy wing, 

And rais’d from earth, and fav’d from paflion, 

Of human hope by crofs event deftrov’d, 

Of ufelefs wealth and greatnefs unenjoy’d. Prior. 

To Sing. v. a. 

1. To relate or mention in poetry. 

All the prophets in their age the times 
Of great Meffiah fing. Milton. 

Arms and the man T fing. Dryden’s FEn. 

W ell might he fing the day he could not fear, 

And paint the glories he was fure to wear. Smith. 

2. To celebrate ; to give praifes to. 

3. To utter harmonioufly. 

Incles, caddiffes, camhricks, lawns, why 

He fings them over as they were gods and goddeffes. Sbakef. 
1 hey that wafted us required of us mirth, faying, fing us 
one of the longs of Zfion. Fj. cxxxvii. 3. 

How could we to his godhead fing- 
Forc’d hallelujahs ? Milton- 
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To Singe, v. a. [psengan, Saxon; fenghen , Dutch.] To 
fcorch ; to burn Rightly or foperficially. 

They bound the dodlor, 

Whofe beard they have fng'd off with brands of fire. Shak. 

You folph’rcus and thought executing fires, 

Singe my white head ; Shakefpeare. 

Drake, in the vaunting ftile of a foldier, would call this 
enterprize the fngeing of the king of Spain’s beard. Bacon. 

That neither was finged in the combuftion of Phaeton, nor 
overwhelmed by the inundation of Deucalion. Brown. 

T hey leave a fwged bottom all involv’d 
VV ith llench and Imoke. Alilton's Paradife Lofi. 

\ fingcd the toes of an ape through a burning-glafs, and he 
never would endure it after. L'Ejlrange. 

Thus riding on his curls he feem’d to pafs 
A rolling fire along, and fiinge the grafs. Dryden. 

Singer, n.f [from ftngd\ One that fings ; one whofe pro- 
feffion or bufinefs is to fing. 

His filching was like an unfkilful finger, he kept not time. 

Shakefp. Alerry Wives of Wind for. 
I gat me m on fingers and women fingers, and the delights of 
the Ions of men. Eccl. ii. 8. 

To the chief finger on my ftringed infiruments. Hab. iii. 

Thy heart no ruder than the rugged ftone, 

T might, like Orpheus, with my num’rous moan 
Melt to compafiion : novv-my trait’rous fong 
With the? confpires to do the finger wrong. Waller. 

Cockbirds amongft finging birds are ever the better fingers, 
becaufe they are more lively. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The birds know how to chufe their fare; 

To peck this fruit they all forbear : 

I hofe cheerful fingers know not why 

T hey fiiould make any hafte to die. Waller. 

The Grecian tragedy was at firft nothing but a chorus of 
fingers. Dryden. 

Si'ngingmaster. n.f [fing and mnjlerf\ One who teaches 
to fin iz. 

He employed an itinerant fingingmafier to inftrudl them 
rightly in the tunes of the pfalms. Addifons Spectator. 

SI'NGLE. adj. [fingulus, Latin.] 

1. One ; not double ; not more than one. 

The words are clear and eafy, and their originals are of 
Jingle fignification without any ambiguity. South. 

Some were Jingle adls, though each compleat; 

But ev’ry add flood ready to repeat. Dryden. 

Then Thefeus join’d with bold Pirithous came, 

A Jingle concord in a double name. Dryden. 

High Alba, 

A.lonely defart, and an empty land. 

Shall fcarce afford, for needful hours of reft, 

Afingle houfe to their benighted gueft. Add'tfon on Italy. 

Where the poefy or oratory fhines, a fingle reading is not 
fufficient to fatisfv a mind that has a true tafte; nor can we 
make the fullcft improvement of them without proper re¬ 
views. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2 . Particular; individual. 

As no Jingle man is born with a right of controlling the 
opinions of all the reft, fo the world has no title to demand 
the whole time of any particular perfon. Pope. 

If one fingle word were^to exprefs but one fimple idea, and 
nothing elfe, there would be fcarce any miftake. IP'atts. 

3. Not compounded. 

As fimple ideas are oppofed to complex, and fingle ideas to 
compound, fo propofitions are diftinguifhed : the Englifh 
tongue has fome advantage above the learned languages, which 
have no ufual word to diftinguifh fingle from fimple. Watts. 

4. Alone; having no companion ; having no afliftant. 

Servant of God, well haft thou fought 
The better fight, who fingle haft maintain’d 
Againft revolted multitudes the caufe of truth. Milton. 

His wifdom fuch. 

Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear, 

Whilft fingle he flood forth. Denham. 

In fweet pofleffion of the fairy place, % 

Single and confcious to myfelf alone, 

Of pleafures to th’ excluded world unknown. Dryden. 

5. Unmarried. 

Is the fingle man therefore bleffed ? no: as a walled town is 
more worthier than a village, fo is the forehead of a married 
man more honourable than the bare brow of a batchelor. Shak. 


Pygmalion 


Dryden. 


Abhorr’d all womankind, but molt a wife; 

So fingle chofe to live, and (hunn’d to wed, 

Well pleas’d to want a confort of his bed. 

6. Not complicated; not duplicated. 

To make flowers double is effected by often removing them 
into new earth ; as, on the contrary, double flowers, by ne¬ 
glecting and not removing, prove fingle. Bacon's A at. Hift. 

7. Pure; uncorrupt; not double minded; fimple. A fcriptural 
fenfe. 

The light of the body is the eye: if thine eye be fingle , thy 
whole body fhall be full of light. Mat. vi. 22. 


• • 1 , • 

8. That in which one is oppofed to one. 

He, when his country, threaten’d with alarms 
Shall more than once thePunick bands affright,* ' 

Shall kill the Gaulifii king mfinftte fight. " a,..,,/ > ^ 

To Single, v. a. [from the "adjective.] 

1. To chufe out from among others. 

I faw him in the battle range about, 

And how h efing.'ed Clifford forth. Shake/. Henry VI 

Every man may have a peculiar favour, which althourli 
not perceptible unto man, yet fenfible unto dogs, who Wk,, 
can fingle out their matter in the dark. ~ Brown 

Do’ft thou already fingle me? I thought 
Gyves and the mill had tam’d thee. & Milton's Wrtiftes 
Begin, aufpicious boy, to caft about * J " 

Thy infant eyes, and with a fmile thy mother fingle out. Dry 
Single the lowlieft of the am’rous youth ; ° 

Aik for his vows, but hope not for his truth. Prior 

2. Tofequefter; to withdraw. 

Yea limply, faith Bafil, and univerfally, whether it be R 
works of nature, or of voluntary choice, I fee not any thin<T 
done as it fhould be, if it be wrought bv an agent finAinn 
felf from conforts. & J j- S 

3. To take alone. 1 ' 

Many men there are, than whom nothing is more commend- 
I Jingled-, and yet, in fociety with others, 
none lefs fit to anfwer the duties which are looked for at their 

h i! K,s ; Hook*. 

4. 10 feparate. 

Hardly they heard, which by good hunters fugled are. Sidn. 

Si'ngi.eness. n.f. [from fingle .] Simplicity ; fincerity; honeft 
plainnefs. 

It is not the deepnefs of their knowledge, but the finglenrfs 
of their belief, which God accepteth. ’ Hooker. 

SiNgly. adv. [from fingle . ] 

1. Individually; particularly. 

If the injured perfon be not righted, every one of them is 
wholly guilty of the injuftice, and therefore bound to reflitu- 
tion jingly and intirely. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

1 hey tend to the perfection of human nature, and to make 
men fingly and perfonally good, or tend to the happinefs of 
fociety. TilU tfcti s Sermons. 

2. Only; by himfelf. 

Look thee, ’tis fo ; thou fingly honeft man, 

Here take: the gods out of my mifery 

Have fent thee treasure. Shake]'. Timori of Athens. 

3. Without partners or aliociates. 

Belinda 

Burns to encounter two advent’rous knights. 

At ombre fingly to decide their doom. Pope. 

4.. Honeftly ; limply ; fincerely. 

SI'NGULAR. adj. [ fngulier , Fr. ftngularis , Latin.] 

1. Single; not complex; not compound. 

That idea which reprefents one particular determinate thing 
is called a fingular idea, whether fimple, complex, or com¬ 
pound. Watts. 

2. [In grammar.] Expreffing only one; not plural. 

If St. Paul’s fpeaking of himfelf in the firft perfon fingular 
has fo various meanings, his ufe of the firft perfon plural has 
a greater latitude. Locke. 

3. Particular; unexampled. 

So fingular a fadnefs 

Mu ft have a caufe as ftrange as the effecl. Denham's Sophy- 
Doubtlefs, if you are innocent, your cafe is extremely 
hard, yet it is not fingular. Female Jhaxote. 

4. Having fomething not common to others. It is commonly 
ufed in a fenfe of difapprobation, whether applied to perfons 
or things. 

His zeal 

None feconded, as fingular and rafli. Milton. 

It is very commendable to be fingular in any excellency, 2nd 
religion is the greateft excellency: tobefingular in any thing that 
is wife and worthy is not a difparagement, but a praife. lillotj. 

5. Alone; that of which there is but one. 

Thefe bufts of the emperors and empreffes are all very 
fcarce, and fome of them almoft fingular in their kind. Addij. 

Singularity. n.J'.i jingularite, Er. from fingular] 

1. Some charader or quality by which one is diftinguifhed from 
others. 

Pliny addeth this fingularity to that foil, that the fecond year 
the very falling down of the feeds vieldeth corn. Raleigh . 

Though, according to the practice of the world, it he lin¬ 
gular for men thoroughly to live up to the principles of their 
religion, yet fingularity in this matter is a fingular cotnmen «.■* 
tion of it. fillotfion's Semen. 

I took notice of this little figure for the fingularity of the 
inftrument: it is not unlike a violin. Addifin onitay. 

2 . Any thing remarkable; a curiofity. 

Your gallery 

Have we pafs’d through, not without much content 
In many jingularit es ; but we faw not 
That which my daughter came to look upon, ^ , . 

The ftatue of her mother. Shak. IP inter i If- 

3. Particular 
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* ^St'oresoty?'bfnghimfef VSfnop of Rome, and writing 
acrainft the title of univerfal bifhop, faith thus: none of a 
ntv nredeceflors ever confented to ufe this ungodly title ; no 
bifhop of Rome ever took upon him this name of Jtngu- 


Charaifter or manners different from thofe of others. N 

* ^The fpirit of fingularity in a few ought to give place to pub- 

\ J Hooker. 

1 ck iiidgment. , , . 

Singularity in fin puts it out of fafhion, fince to be alone in 
aiiY Praclice feems to make the judgment of the world againft 
it; but the concurrence of others is a tacit approbation of 
that in which they concur. _ South. 

To Si'ngularize. v. a. [ fe fingularifer,Yr. from fingular. J 

To make fingle. . 

Singularly, adv . [from fingular. ] Particularly; in a man¬ 
ner not common to others. 

Solitude and fingularity can neither daunt nor difgrace him, 
unlels we could fuppofe it a difgrace to be fingular ly good. South. 

SiNgult. n.J. [fingultus, Latin.] A figh. Spenfer. 

Sinister, adj. [ finifier , Latin.] 

1. Being on the left hand ; left; not right; not dexter. 

My mother’s blood 

Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finifier 

Bounds in my fire’s. Shak. Tr oilus and CreJJida. 

Captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem of war, 

. here on his finifier cheek. Shak. All's well that ends well. 

But a rib, crooked by nature, bent, as now appears, 
More to the part finifter from me drawn. Milton s Pa. Loft. 
The fpleen is unjuftly introduced to invigorate the finifier 
fide, which, being dilated, would rather infirm and debi¬ 
litate it. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

In his finifier hand, inftead of ball, 

He plac’d a mighty mug of potent ale. Dryden. 

2. Bad; perverfe; corrupt; deviating from honefty; unfair. 

Is it fo ftrange a matter to find a good thing furthered by ill 
men of a fv:filer intent and purpofe, whofe forwardnefs is not 
therefore a bridle to fuch as favour the fame caufe with a better 
and jin,cere meaning. , Hokcr. 

The duke of Clarence was foon after by finifier means made 
clean away. Sperfier on Ireland. 

When are there more unworthy men chofen to offices, when 
is there more ftrife and contention about eledlions, or when 
do partial and fmijlcr af+edtions more utter themfelves, than 
when an election is committed to many ? Wbitgifte. 

He profefi’es to have received no finifier meafure from his 
judge, but moft willingly humbles himfelf to the determina¬ 
tion of juft icq. Shakeft Meafure for Meafure. 

Thofe may be accounted the left hands of courts ; perfons 
that are full of nimble and finifier tricks and ftiifts, whereby 
they pervert the plain courfes of courts, and bring juftice into 
oblique lines and labyrinths. Bacon's Ejfays. 

The juft perfon has given the world an afiurance, by the 
conftant tenor of his practice, that he makes a confidence of 
his ways, and that he fcorns to undermine another’s intereft 
by anyfinifter or inferior arts. South. 

3. [Sinifiri r, French.] Unlucky; inaufpicious. 

I empt it again : that is thy add, or none : 

What all the feveral ills that vifit earth, 

Brought forth by night, with a Jinifter birth. 

Plagues, famine, fire, could not reach unto, 

Tfie fword, nor forfeits, let thy fury do. Ben. John Ion. 

SINISLROUS. adj. [finifier, Latin.] Abford; perverfe; 
wrong-headed. 

A knave or fool can do no harm, even by the moft 
[inifirous and abford choice. Bentley. 

Si xistrously. adv. [from Jiniftreus. ] 

I. With a tendency to the left. 

Many in their infancy are fiinijlroufiy difpofed, and divers 
continue all their life left-handed, and have but weak and im- 

• perfed ufe of the right. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

\ Perverfely; abfordly. 

■ 1 oSINK. v.n. pret I funk, anciently/*^; part. W ovfunken. 
[pmcan, Saxon; J'enkcn , German.] 

J. 1 o fall down through any medium; not to fwim : to 20 to 

the bottom. b 

Make his chronicle as rich with prize, 

As is the oozv bottom of the fea 

With junkeu wreck and fund eh, treafuries. Shakefip. IP. V, 
In with the fiver fugik, and with it rofe, 

Satan, involv’d in riling miff:; then fought 
Where to lie hid. Milton's Paradifie Lofi, b. ix. 

He ivvims or finks, or wades, or creeps or flies. Milton. 
i he pirate finks with his ill-gotten gains, 

And nothing to another’s ufe remains. Dryden 

. buppoung feveral in a tempeft will rather perifn than work’ 

■ auu .t not be madnels m the reft to chufe to fink toother, 

than do more than their Ihare r Addij on on the War. 
lo fall gradually. 

chari WC * nt OUt at his lieart » and he f unk down in his 

n nr' " 2 Kings ix. 2a. 

3 : o enter or penetrate into any body. 

' tfct rtSft' 00k a ft ,. 0 - ne and flan ”s lf ’ anJ fmcte the Philifline, 
t. )e ftoneinto his forehead. , S a . xvii. 49 . 


Hooker. 
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4. To lofe height; to fall to a lereL 
In vain has nature form’d 
Mountains and oceans to oppole his paftage; 

He bounds o’er all, victorious in his march; 

The Alps and Pyreneans Jink before him. Aadfon s Cc.iSe 

c. To lofe or want prominence. 

What were his marks ?-A lean cheek, a blue eye ano 

Junksn. Sbakefp. As you ahe it. 

Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks fhedraws; 

Sunk are her eyes, and toothlefs are her jaws. Dry I n. 

6. To be overwhelmed or deprefled. 

Our country/foAi beneath the yoke; 

It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gRfh 
Is added to her wounds. Sbakefp. Macbeth „ 

They arraign’d fliall fink 

Beneath thy fentcnce. Milton. 

But if you this ambitious pray’r deny, 

Then let me Jink beneath proud Arcite’s arms; 

And, I once dead, let him pollefs her charms. Dryden: 

7. To be received ; to be impreffed. 

Let thefe fayings fink down into your ears. Lu. ix. 44. 
Truth never finks into thefe mens minds, nor gives any 7 
timfture to them. Locke. 

8. To decline; to decreafe; to decay. 

This republick has been much more powerful than it is at 
prefent, as it is Hill likelier to fink than increafe in its domi¬ 
nions. Addijon on Italy. 

Let not the fire fink or flacken, but increafe. Mortimer. 

9. To fall into reft or indolence. 

Would’ft thou have me Jink away 
In pleafing dreams, and lofe myfelf in love, 

When every moment Cato’s life’s at flake? Addifons Cato. 

10. To fall into any ftate worfe than the former; to tend to 
ruin. 

Nor urg’d the labours of my lord in vain, 

A finking empire longer to foilain. Dryden's ALn. 

To Sink. v. a. 

1. To put under water ; to difable from fwimming or floating. 

Afmall fleet of Englifh made an hoftile invafion. or incur- 
fion, upon their havens and roads, and fired, junk, and carried 
away ten thoufand ton of their great fhipping, befides fmaller 
veffels. Bacon. 

2. To delve ; to make by delving. 

At Saga in Germany they dig up iron in the fields by fink 
ing ditches two foot deep, and in the fpace of ten years the 
ditches are digged again for iron fince produced. Boyle . 

Near Geneva are quarries of freeftone, that run under the 
lake : when the water is at lowefl, they make within the bor¬ 
ders of it a little fquare, inclofed within four walls: in this 
fquare they fink a pit, and dig for freeftone. Addifion. 

3. To deprefs ; to degrade. 

A mighty king I am, an earthly god ; 

I raife or fink, imprifon or fet free ; 

And life or death depends on my decree; Prior. 

Trifling painters or fculptors beftow infinite pains upon the 
moft infignificant parts of a figure, ’till they Jink the grandeur 
of the whole. Pope's Efj'ay on Homer , 

4. To plunge into deftrutftion. 

Hcav’n bear witnefs. 

And if I have a confcience let it /ink me, 

Ev’ 'n as the ax falls, if I be not faithful. Shakefpeare. 

5. To make to fall. 

Thefe are fo far from railing mountains, that they over¬ 
turn and fling down fome before flanding, and undermine 
others, Jinking them into the abyfs. Woodward. 

6. I o bring low ; to diminifh in quantity. 

Vv hen on the banks of an unlook’d-for flream, 

You Junk the river with repeated draughts, 

Who was the latl in all your hoft that thirfled ? Addifon. 

7. To crufh; to overbear; to deprefs. 

I hat ITedlor was in certainty of death, and deprefled with 
the conicience of an ill caufe : if you will not grant the firft of 
thefe will fink the fpirit of a hero, you’ll at leaft allow the fe¬ 
cond may. ' p 0 p 6t 

8. To lefien ; to diminifh. 

T hey catch at all opportunities of ruining our trade, and 
Jinking the figure which we make. Addijon on the War. 

I mean not that we fiiould fink our figure out of covetouf- 
nefs, and deny ourfelves the proper conveniences of our fla- 
tion, only that we may lay up a foperfluous treafure. Rogers. 

9. I o make to decline. 

i by cruel and unnatural Juft of power 
Has funk thy father more than all his years, 

And made him wither in a green old age. Roiue. 

To labour for a funk corrupted ftate. Lyttleton. 

10. To fopprefs ; to conceal; to intervert. 

If fent with ready money to buy any thing, and you happen 
to be out of pocket, fink t e money, and take up the croods 

on account. Swift's Rules to Servants. 

Sink, n.f [pne, Saxon.] 

1. A drain ; a jakes. 

^ Should by the cormorant Icily be reftrain’d, 

Who is the M o’ th’ body. Shaiefp. Corkhmus. 

Had 
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Bad humours gather to a bile, or as divers kennels flow to 
one fink, To in fhort time their numbers fncreafed. Hayward. 
Gather more filth than any fink in town. Granville . 
Returning home at night, you’ll find the fink 
Strike your offended fenfe with double flank. Swift. 

2 . Any place where corruption is gathered. 

'Vvhat fink of monfters, wretches of loft minds. 

Mad after change, and defperate in their ftates. 

Wearied and gall’d with their neceflities, 

Dm ft have thought it ? Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

Our foul, whofe country’s heav’n and God her father. 
Into this world, corruption’s fink, is fent; 

Yet fo much in her travail fhe doth gather, 

"I ^ at: returns home wifer than fhe went. Donne. 

Si'nless. adj. [bom fin.] Exempt from fin. 

Led on, yet finlejs , with defire to know. 

What nearer might concern him, how this world 
Of heav n, and earth confpicuous, firft began. Milton. 
At that faded fruit, 

The fun, as from Thyeflean banquet, turn’d 
His courfe; elfe how had the world 
Inhabited, though finhfs , more than now 


Avoided pinching cold, and fcorching heat ? 


Milton. 


on. 


Infernal ghofts and hellifh furies round 
Environ’d thee ; fome howl’d, fome yell’d, fome fhriek’d, 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 
Satt ft unappal d in calm and ftnlef peace. Milton. 

No thoughts like mine hisfnlefs loul profane, 

Obfervarit of the right. Dry dens Ovid. 

Lid God, indeed, infift on a finhfs and unerring obfervance 
of all this multiplicity of duties ; had the Chriftian difpenfa- 
tion provided no remedy for our lapfes, we might cry out with 
^Balaam, Alas! who fnould live, if God did this? Rogers. 

Sinlessness. n.j. [from finlefs.] Exemption from fin. 

We may the lefs admire at his gracious condefcenfions to 
thole, th efnleffnefs of whofe condition will keep them from 
turning his vouchfafements into any thing but occafions of joy 
and giatitude. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

Si'nner. n.f [from fin.] ' 

J. One at enmity with God; one not truly or religioufly 

good. 

Let the boldeft finner take this one confideration along with 
him, when he is going to fin, that whether the fin he is about 
to a£t ever comes to be pardoned or no, yet, as foon as it is 
acled, it quite turns the balance, puts his falvation upon the 
venture, and makes it ten to one odds againft him. South. 
2 . An offender ; a criminal. 

Here s that wh ich is too weak to be a finner , honeft water, 
which ne er left man i’ th’ mire. Shakefpeare's Timon. 

^ Over the guilty then the fury fhakes ^ 

1 he founding whip, and brandifhes her fnakes, > 

And the pale finmr with her fillers takes. Dryden's AEn . 3 
1 hither, where fnners may have reft, I go, 

Where flames refin’d in breafts feraphick glow. Pope. 

W hether the charmer finner it or faint it, 

If folly grows romantick, Imuftpaintit. Pope. 

SLnoffering. n. f. [ fin and offering .] An expiation or facri- 
fice for fin. 

1 he flefti of the bullock fhalt thou burn without the camp: 
it is a fmoffenng. £x. xxix. 14. 

Si'noper, or Sinople. n.f A fpecies of earth; ruddle. Ainf. 
lo Sl'NUAft E. v. a. \Jtnuo, Latin.] To bend in and out. 
Another was very perfect, fomewhat lefs with the margin, 
and more fnuatcd. Woodwardon Fojjils. 

Sinua'tjon. n. f [from finuate .] Abending in and out. 

I he human brain is, in proportion to the body, much larger 
than the brains of brutes, in proportion to their bodies, and 
fuller of anfraclus, or finuations. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 
Si'nuous. adj. [finueux, French, from firms, Latin.] Bending 
in and out. 

1 ry with what difad vantage the voice will be carried in an 
horn, which is a line arched ; or in a trumpet, which is a line 
retorted ; or in fome pipe that were finuous. Bacon. 

Thefe, as a line, their lung dimenfion drew, 

Streaking the ground with finuous trace. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 
In the diife&ions of horfes, in the concave (Sr finuous part of 
the liver, whereat the gall is ufually feated in quadrupeds, I 
difcover an hollow’’, long, and membranous fubftance. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

SI'NUS. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. A bay of the fea ; an opening of the land. 

Plato fuppofeth his Atlantis to have funk all into the fea : 
whether that be true or no, I do not think it impoflible that 
fome arms of the fea, or firms's, might have had fuch an ori- 
gbial. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2 . Any fold or opening. 

ft oJSlP. v. a. [ppan, Saxon ; fippen, Dutch.] 

1. 10 drink by fmall draughts; to take at one appofition 
of the cup to the mouth no more than the mouth will 
contain. 

Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 

And Jip with nymphs their elemental tea. Pope . 
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2 . To drink in fmall quantities. 

Find out the peaceful hermitage; 

The hairy gown and molly cell. 

Where I may fit and rightly fpell 
Of ev’ry ftar that heav’n doth ftiew. 

And every herb that ftps the dew. iu;j f 

3. To drink out of. 

The winged nation o’er the foreft flies: 

Then Looping on the meads and leafy bow’rs. 

They Ikim the floods and fp the purple flow’rs. Dryden 
To Sip. v. n. To drink a fmall quantity. 

She rais’d it to her mouth with fober grace; 

Then flipping , offer’d to the next. Dryden's JEn 

Sip. n.f. [from the verb.] A finall draught; as much as the 
mouth will hold. 

Her face o’ fire 

With labour, and the thing ftie took to quench it 
She would to each one fp. Shakefp. Winters Tale. 

One fp of this 

Will bathe the drooping fpirits in delight, 

Beyond the blifs of dreams. Milton. 

Si'phon, n.f. [odipov; Jipho, Lat. fiphon, Fr.] A pipe through 
which liquors are conveyed. 

Beneath th’ inceflant weeping of thefe drains 
I fee the rocky fphons ftretch’d immenfe. 

The mighty refervoirs of harden’d chalk, 

Of ftiffi compacted clay. Tlxmfon’s Autumn: 

SFpper. n.f [from fp.] One that ftps. 

Si'ppet. n f [from fp .] A fmall fop. 

Sir. n.f [fre, Fr. feignior , Ital. fenor , Spanifh; fenior , Latin.] 

1. The word of refpe<ft in compellation. 

Speak on, fr, 

I dare your worft objections: if I bluffy. 

It is to fee a nobleman want manners. Shakefp. H. VIII. 

But, firs , be fudden in the execution ; 

Withal obdurate; do not let him plead. Shakefp. R. Ill, 
Sir king. 

This man is better than the man he flew. Shakefpeare. 
At a banquet the ambaflador defired the wife men to deliver 
every one of them fome fentence or parable, that he might re¬ 
port to his king, which they did : only one was filent, which 
the ambaflador perceiving, faid to him, fr , let it not difpleafe 
you; why do not you fay fomewhat that I may report? He 
anfwered, report to your lord, that there are that can hold their 
peace. Bacon s Apophthegms: 

2 . The title of a knight or baronet. This word was anciently 
fo much held eflential, that the Jews in their addreffes expreffed 
it in Hebrew characters. 

Sir Horace Vere, his brother, was the principal in the 
aClive part. Bacon s IVar with Spain. 

The court forfakes him, and fr Balaam hangs. Popt, 

3. It is fometimes ufed for man. 

I have adventur’d 

To try your taking of a falfe report, which hath 
Honour’d with confirmation your great judgment. 

In the election of a fr fo rare. Shakefp. Cymbelint. 

4. A title given to the loin of beef, which one of our kings 
knighted in a fit of good humour. 

He loft his roaft-beef ftomach, not being able to touch a 
fr- loin which was lerved up. Addifon, 

And the ftrong table groans 
Beneath the fmoakingyfrToin, ftretch’d immenfe 


From fide to fide. 


Thomfons Autumn. 


It would be ridiculous, indeed, if a fpit which is ftiong 
enough to turn a fr- loin of beef, fhould not be able to turn a 
lark. Swift. 

Sire. n.f. [fre, French; fenior, Latin.] 

1. A father, in poetry. 

He, but a duke, would have his fon a king, 

And raife his iflue like a loving fre. Shakefp. Henry VI. 1 

Cowards father cowards, and bafe things fre the bafe. Shat, 
A virgin is his mother, but his fre 
The pow’r of the Moft High. Milton's Paradife Lof . 

And now I leave the true and juft fupports 
Of legal princes and of honeft courts, 

Whofe fires , great partners in my father s care?, , 
Saluted their young king at Hebron crown’d. Puoi. 

Whether his hoary fre he fpies, 

While thoufand grateful thoughts arife, 

Or meets his fpoufe’s fonder eye. Pope's Chorus to Btutus. 

2. It is ufed in common fpeech of beafts: as, the horfe ha a 

good fre , but a bad dam. , 

3. It is ufed in compofition: as, grand-_//?r, great-grand-/^- 
Si'ren. n.f [Latin.] A goddefs who enticed men by ling in o» 

and devoured them ; any mifchievous enticer. 

Oh train me not, fweet mermaid, with thy note, 

To drown me in thy fifter’s flood of tears: 

Sing, fren, to thyfelf, and I will dote; 

Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hair, 

And as a-bed I’ll take thee, and there lie. cth raiii 

Siri'asis. n. f. [crt£>iWi?.] An inflammation of tie ^ 
and its membrane, through an exceflive heat of the gj, RJ y St 
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Siro cco, n. f L 

or S; Fortl^uib the levant and the ponent winds, 

Eurus and Zephyr, with tneir lateral noil , 

and L.beccmo^. A coro pellation of re- 

- , k 

*-p:: sr "tst 

p- There’s no room for faith, trotn, or nu / 

Sirrah, mere Shakefpeare s Henry IV. 

Ttt^t blood of your whole 

°“ r Lueft how the goddefs greets her fon, 

SiwT «!/" [Arabfck ]°’ Thfjhce of vegetables boiled 

SlRDP 'Lrf whofe ears her mournful words did feize. 

Her word’s infer up laid of fweeteft breath, 

Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowf yfirups of the world 
cuoi] ever med’cine thee to that fweet lleep, 

Which thou owed’ft yefterday. Shakefpeare s OtheU. 

And firft, behold this cordial jalap here. 

That flames and dances in his cryftal bounds, 

With Lirits of balm, and fragrant fyrops mixt. f 
Thofe expreffed juices contain the true eflential fait of 
h _i ant . for if they be boiled into the confiftence of a f 
5 P lnd fet in a Jol place, the effential fait of the p ant 

JlHhoot upon the fides of the veflels. A A fe 

Si'soped. adj. [from jirup.] Sweet, like firup; bedewed with 

fweets. , , c „ * 

Yet when there haps a honey tall, 

We’ll lick the Jyrupt leaves.: , ^ .. 

And tell the bees thattheir’s is gall. Drayton s ijb of Cynthia. 

Si'RtiPV. adj. [from firup.] Refembling limp. 

Apples are of a firupy tenacious nature. v M01 timer. 

Sise. n.f [contraaed from affize.] 

You faid, if I returned next fize in lent, 

I fhould be in remitter of your grace. Donne. 

Si 7 skim. n.f. A bird ; a green finch. 

Sister, n.f. ypeoytep, Saxon; zufler , Dutch.] 

1 A woman born of the fame parents ; correlative to brother. 

Her fifler began to fcold. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

I have faid to corruption, thou art my father : to the worm, 
thou art my mother and my fifler. J°b- xvii - I 4 - 

2. One of the fame faith; a chriftian. One of the fame nature, 

human being. , r r , , 

Jf a brother or fifler be naked, and deftitute of food, and 

you fay unto them, depart in peace, be you warmed and fil¬ 
led: notwithftanding you give them not thofe things which 
are needful to the body, what doth it profit? fames ii. 15* 

3. A woman of the fame kind. 

He chid the fiflers , 

And bade them fpeak to him. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

4. One of the fame kind ; one of the fame office. 

The women, who would rather wreft the laws. 

Than let a fifler- plaintiff lofe the caufe, 

As judges on the bench more gracious are, 

And more attent to brothers of the bar, 

Cry’d one and all, the fuppliant fhould have right: 

And to the grandame hag adjudg’d the knight. Dryden. 

There grew two olives, clofcft of the grove. 

With roots entwin’d, and branches interwove : 

Alike their leaves, but not alike they finil’d 
WithJi/ler- fruits: one fertile, one was wild. Pope. 

Sister inlaw, n.f. A hufband or wife's fifter. 

Thy fifler in law is gone back unto her people: return thou 
after thy fifler in law. Ruth i. 15. 

Sisterhood, n.f. [from fifler.] 

1. The office or duty of a lifter. 

She abhorr’d 

Her proper blood, and left to do the part 
Of fiflerhood, to do that of a wife. Daniel's Civil War. 

2 . A fet of fitters. 

3. A number of women of the fame order. 

I fpeak, 

Wifhing a more ftrift reftraint 

Upon the fiflerhood, the votarifts of Saint Clare. Shakefp. 
A woman who flourifhes in her innocence, amidft that 
fpite and rancour which prevails among her exTperated fifler - 
hood, appears more amiable. Add-fan s Freeholder. 

SFsterly. adj. [from fifler.] Like a lifter ; becoming a 
fifter. 

After much debatement, 

My ffierly remorfe confutes mine honour. 

And I did yield to him. Shakefpeare. 

ft o Sit. v. n. preterite, I fat. [ ftan, Gothick; yi'ccaii. Sax. 
fitter, Dutch.] 


Dryden. 
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Aloft in awful ftate, 

The godlike hero fat 
On his imperial throne. 

2 ‘ All new faihions be pleafant to me, 

I will have them whether I thrive or thee. 

Now I am a frifker, all men on me look, 

What fhould I do but fit cock on the hoop . 

What do I care if all the worid me fail, 

I will have a garment reach to my tail. 

o To be in a ftate of reft, or idlenels. ^ 

Shall your brethren go to war, and (hall ye feu t ere - » ^ 

Why fit we here each other viewing idly. 

a. To be in any local pofition. 

I fhould be ftill . , 

Pluckino- the grafs to know wher efts toe wind : . 

Peering In maps for ports. Sba^f. Merck, cfe Venue. 

Thofe 

Appointed to feu there had left their chare M ton 

The fltips are ready, and the winder fair. A. I ctk, s. 
r To reft as a weight or burthen. 

5 ’ Y'our brother’s death fits at your heart. Shake, t eare . 

When God lets loofe upon us a ficknefs, if we fear to me, 
then the calamity fits heavy on us. lay.or. 

To tofs and fling, and to be reftJefs, only galls our fores, 
and makes the burden that is upon us fit more uneafy. Tiltotjon . 
Fear, the laft of ills, remain’d behind. 

And horrour, heavy fat on every mind. Vry T' 

Our whole endeavours are intent to get rid of the prejent 
evil, as the firft necefiary condition to our happinets. No¬ 
thing, as we paflionately think, can equal the uneafinefs that 

fits fo heavy upon us. Lotke ' 

6. To fettle; to abide. 

That this new comer fhame, 

There///not and reproach us. Milton. 

When Thetis blufh’d, in purple not her own. 

And from her face the breathing winds were blown ; 

A fudden filence fate upon the fea. 

And fweeping oars, with ftruggiing, urg’d their way. Dryd. 

He to the void advanc’d his pace. 

Pale horrour fat on each Arcadian face. Dryden. 

7. To brood; to incubate. 

As the partridge fitteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not, lo 
he that getteth riches not by right, fhall leave tiiem in the 

midft of his days. J er ’ xvu * 1 r * 

The egg laid and fever’d from tne body 01 the hen, hutli 

no more nourifliment from the hen; but only a quickening 
heat when fhe fitteth. Bacon s Natural Hiflory. 

She miftakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and fits upon it in 
the fame manner. Addifon. 

S. To be adjufted; to be with refpea to fitnefs or unfitnefs, 

decorum or indecorum. 

This new and gorgeous garment, majefty. 

Sits not fo eafy on me as you think. Shakefpeat e. 

Heav’n knows. 

By what by-paths, and indirect: crook’d ways 
I met this crown ; and I myfelf know well. 

How troublefome it fate upon my head ; 

To thee it fhall defeend with better quiet. Shakefpeare. 
Your preferring that to all other conliderations does, in the 
eyes of all men, ft well upon you. Locke. 

9. To be placed in order to be painted. 

One is under no more obligation to extol every thing he 

finds in the author he tranflates, than a painter is to make 
every face that fits to him handfome. Garth. 

10 . To be in any fituation or condition. 

As a farmer cannot hufband his ground fo well, if heft at 

a great rent; fo the merchant cannot drive his trade fo well, 
if lie fit at great ufury. Bacon. 

Suppofe all the church-lands were thrown up to the laity ; 
would the tenants fit eafier in their rents than now ? Swift. 

11. To be fixed, as an aftembly ; 

12. To be placed at the table. 

Whether is greater he that fitteth at meat, or he that ferv- 

eth? Luke xx ii. 27. 

15. To exercife authority. 

The judgment fhall fit, and take away his dominion. Dan. 
Afles are ye that ft in judgment. Judges v. 10. 

Down to the golden Cherfonefe, or where 
The Perfian in Echa.tan fate. Mdton. 

One council fit: upon life and death, the other is for taxes, 
and a third for the diftributions of juflice. Addifon. 

Aflert, ye fair ones, who in judgment ft. 

Your ancient empire over love and wit. Rowe. 

14. ft'o be in any folemn aflembly as a member. 

'Ihree hundred and twenty men Jot in council daily. I M^c. 

15. To Sit down. Down is little more than emphaticai. 

Go and fit down to meat. Luke xvii. 7. 

24 E. When 
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SIT 

. VV ' hen d ‘ wn to our meal, we need not fufpea the 
intTufion of armed uninvited guefts. Decay of Piety, 

lb. 10 Sit down. To begin allege. 

Nor would the enemy have fate down before it, till they 
had done their bufinefs in all other places. Clarendon. 

17. lo Sit down. To reft ; to ceafe fatisfied. 

Here we cannot fit down, but ftill proceed in our fearch, 
and look higher for a fupport. Rogers. 

18. 'To Sit down. To fettle; to fix abode. 

From befides Tanais, the Goths, Huns, and Getes fat 

down. r. J r 

cj~ Q _ , o penjer. 

19. Job IT out. To be without engagement or employment. 

1 hey are glad, rather than fit out, to play very fmall 
game, and to make ufe of arguments, fuch as will not prove 
a bare inexpediency. Bp. Sanderfm’s Judgment. 

20. To Sit up. Fo rife from lying to fitting. 

He that was dead, fat up , and began to fpeak. Luke vii. 

21. Jo Sit up. To watch; not to go to bed. 

Be courtly, 

And entertain, and feaft, fit up , and revel; 

Call all the great, the fair and fpirited dames 
Of Rome about thee, and begin a falhion 
Of freedom. 

Som z fit up late at winter-fires, and fit 
Their Iharp-edg’d tools. 

Moft children Ihorten that time by fitting up with the com¬ 
pany at night. Loch ' 

1 o Sit. v. a. 

1. 1 o keep the feat upon. 

Hardly the mufe can ft the head-ftrong horfe, 

Nor would Ihe, if Ihe could, check his impetuous force. Prior. 

2. [When the reciprocal pronoun follows ft , it feems to be an 
adlive verb.] To place on a feat. 

Fhe happieft youth viewing his progrefs through, 

What perils paft, what croffes to enfue. 

Would fhut the book, an dfit him down and die. Shakefp. 
He came to vifit us, and calling for a chair, fat him down, 
and we fat down with him. Bacon. 

Thus fenc’d. 

But not at reft or eafe of mind, 

They fat them down to weep. Milton. 

3. To be fettled to do bufinefs. 

The court was fat before fir Roger came, but the juftices 
made room for the old knight at the head of them. Addifon. 
Site, n.f [ ft us, Latin.] 

1. Situation ; local pofition. 

T he city felf he ftrongly fortifies, 

1 hree Tides by fte it well defenced has. Fairfax. 

Manifold ftreams of goodly navigable rivers, as fo many 
chains, environed the fame fte and temple. Bacon. 

If we confider the heart in its conftituent parts, we Ihall 
find nothing fingular, but what is in any mufcle. ’Tis only 
the fte and pofture of their feveral parts that give it the form 
and functions of a heart. Bentley. 

Before my view appear’d a flrufture fair. 

Its fte uncertain if on earth or air. Pope. 

2. It is taken by Thomfon for pofture, or fituation of a thino- 
with refpeft to itfelf: but improperly. 

And leaves the femblance of a lover fix’d 
In melaneholyyfo, with head declin’d. 

And love-dejefted eyes. Thomfon's Spring. 

Si'tfast. n. f [ ft and fafi.] 

A hard knob growing under the faddle. Farrier's Di£f. 
Sith. adv. [yf5e, Saxon.] Since; feeing that. Obfolete. 

What ceremony of odours ufed about the bodies of the 
dead ! after which cuftom notwithftanding, fth it was their 
cuftom, our Lord was contented that his own moft precious 
blood Ihould be intombed. Hooker. 

Not I, my lord; fith true nobility 
Warrants thefe words in princely courtefie. Shakefpeare. 

I thank you for this profit, and from hence 
I’ll love no friend, fth love breeds fuch offence. Shakefp. 
Sithe. n.f [yrSe, Saxon. This word is very varioufly writ¬ 
ten by authors: I have chofen the orthography which is at 
once moft fimple and moft agreeable to etymology.] The 
inftrument of mowing; a crooked blade joined at right angles 
to a long pole. 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 

Live regiftred upon our brazen tombs ; 

And then grace us in the dilgrace of death : ...; 

When, fpight of cormorant-devouring time, 

Th* endeavour of this prefent breath may buy 
That honour which Ihall ’bate his feythe's keen edge; 

And make us heirs of all eternity. Shakefpeare. 

7 ime is commonly drawn upon tombs, in gardens, and other 
places, an old man, bald, winged with a fithe , and an hour- 
glafs. Peacham on Drawing. 

There rude impetuous rage does ftorm and fret; 

And there, as mafter of this murd’ring brood. 

Swinging a huge J'cithe, Hands impartial death, 

With endlefs bufinefs almoft out of breath, Crajhaw. 

The milk-maid fingeth blithe. 

And the mower whets his feitke. Milton. 
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The brawn WumpVs kindle rage no mores 
.Kut ufelefs lances into fythes fhall bend, 

And the broad faulchion in a plough-Ihare end 
Grav'd o’er their feats the form of time was'founH' 
Hisfcytbe revers d, and both his pinions bound ’ 


ft. 


Pope, 


But, Stella, fay, what evil tongue 
Reports you are no longer youngf 
That time fits with his fythe to mow 
Where erft fat Cupid with his bow. n 

Echo no more returns the chearful found ^ 

Of Iharpenine feythe. <7-1 r , „ 

i’THENCE. adv. [Now contrafted to fince. See Si nce 1 
in latter times. E, -> bln ce; 

• Th '? °'' er -, runnin g and wafting of the realm was thelw 
mng of all the other evils which fit. hence have afflidtlT 


Spertfer’s State JfTrekH 


land. 

Sithes. n.f. Times. Spenfer. 

Si'thness. adv. Since. Spen/er. 

Si'tter. n.f. [from ft.] 

1. One that fits. 

The Turks are great fitters, and feldom walk- «,i. . 
they fweat lefs, and need bathing more. * T*? 

2. A bird that broods. acon% 

he K° nf h ™ S 2re reck ° ned * he ; and the yo„„ e . 

eft the beft layers. Mortimer’ r Hujbanin 

Si tting. ni f [trom ft.] J 

1. The pofture of fitting on a feat. 

2. The aft of refting on a feat. 

Thou knoweft my down -fitting and mine up rifino- Pu 

3. A time at which one exhibits himfelf to a painter. 

Few good pictures have been finijfhed at one fitting * n e i. 

ther can a good play be produced at a heat. 

4.. A meeting of an aflembly. ^ ‘ 

I’ll write you down; 

The which fhall point you forth at every fitting. 

What you muft fay *Sbahfpeare: 

I wiih it may be at that f tting concluded, unlefs the ne- 
cefiity of the time prefs it. _ 

5. A courle or ftudy unintermitted. 

For the underftanding of any one of St. Paul’s epiftles, I 
read it all through at one fitting. Lode, 

6. A time for which one fits without riling. 

What more than madnefs reigns, 

When one fhort fitting many hundred drains. 

And not enough is left him to fupply 

Board-wages, or a footman’s livery. Dryden. 

7. Incubation. 

; Whilft the hen is covering her eggs, the male bird takes 
his ftand upon a neighbouring bough, and amufes her with 
his fongs during the whole time of her fitting. Addifon. 

Si'tuate. part. adj. [from ftus, Latin.] 

1. Placed with refpeft to any thing elfe. 

He was refolved to chufe a war, rather than to have Bre¬ 
tagne carried by France, being fo great and opulent a duchy, 
and ftuate fo opportunely to annoy England. Bacon. 

Within a trading town they long abide, 

Full fairly ftuate on a haven’s fide. Dry den's Nun's Prief. 
The eye is a part fo artificially compofed, and commodi- 
oufly ftuate, as nothing can be contrived better for ufe, orna¬ 
ment, or fecurity. Ray on the Creation. 

2 . Placed; confifting. 

Earth hath this variety from heav’n, 

Of pleafure ftuate in hill and dale. Milton's Parad. Lofi, 
Situa'tion. n.f. [from ftuate-, fituation , French.] 

1: Local refpeft ; pofition. 

Prince Cefarini has a palace in a pleafant fituation, and 
fet off with many beautiful walks. Addifon s Italy. 

2. Condition; ftate. 

Though this is a fituation of the greateft eafe and tranquilli¬ 
ty in human life, yet this is by no means fit to be the fubjeft 
of all men’s petitions to God. Roger's Sermons. 

Six. n.f. [ fix , French.] Twice three; one more than five. 

No incident in the piece or play but muft carry on the 
main defign; all things elfe are like fix fingers to the hand, 
when nature can do her work with five. Dryden. 

That of fix hath many refpefts in it, not only for the 
days of the creation, but its natural confideration, as being a 
perfeft number. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Six and feven. n.f. To b e at fix and feven, is to be in a ftate of 
diforder and confufion. 

All is uneven, 

And every thing is left at fix and feven. Shakefpeare. 

In 1588, there fat in the fee of Rome a fierce thundring 
friar, that would fet all at fix and feven, or at fix and five, if 
you allude to his name. Bacon. 

What blinder bargain e’re was driv’n, 

Or wager laid at fix and feven. Hudibras. 

John once, turned his mother out of doors, -to his great 
forrow ; for his affairs went on at fixes and [evens. Arbuthnot . 
The goddefs would no longer wait; 

But raifing from her chair of ftate. 

Left all below at fix and feven , 

Hamefs’d her doves and flew to heav’n. - Swift- 

SIXPENCE. 
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Sixpence, n.f. [fix and pence.] A coin; half a Ihilling: 
Where have you left the money that I gave you ? 

Oh \-—fixpence that I had. Shakefpeare , 

The wifeft man might blufh, 

If D—lov’d fexpence more than he. Pope. 

Sixsco're. adj. [fix and fcore.] Six times twenty. 

Sixfcore and five miles it containeth in circuit. Sandys. 
The crown of Spain hath enlarged the bounds thereof with¬ 
in this laft fxfcore years, much more than the Ottomans. Bacon. 
SixteeV. adj. [pxryne, Saxon.] Six and ten. 

I have been beggingy£xAwz years in court. Shakefpeare. 
It returned the voice thirteen times ; and I have heard of 
others that it would return fixteen times. Bacon. 

If men lived but twenty years, we Ihould be fatisfied if they 
died about fixteen or eighteen. Taylor. 

Sixteenth. adj. [pxteo]»a, Saxon.] The fixth after the tenth ; 
the ordinal of fixteen. 

The firft lot came forth to Jehoiarib, the fixteenth to Im- 
mer. i Chron. xxiv. 14. 

Sixth, adj. [jfixta, Saxon.] The firft after the fifth ; the 
ordinal of fix. 

You are more clement than vile men, 

Who of their broken debtors take 

A fixth, letting them thrive again. Shakefpeare. 

There fucceeded to the kingdom of England James the 
fixth , then king of Scotland. Bacon. 

Sixth, n.f [from the adjeftive.] A fixth part. 

Only the other half would have been a tolerable feat for 
rational creatures, and five fxtbs of the whole globe would 
have been rendered ufelefs. Cheyne's Philof Principles. 

Sixthly, adv. [from fix.] In the fixth place. 

Sixthly, living creatures have more diverfity of organs than 
plants. Bacon. 

Sixtieth, adj. pxteojofa, Saxon.] The tenth fix times 
repeated ; the ordinal of fixty. 

Let the appearing circle of the fire be three foot diameter, 
and the time of one entire circulation of it the fextieth part of 
a minute, in a whole day there will be but 86400 fuch 

P arts * Digby on Bodies. 

Si'xty. adj. [pxtij, Saxon.] Six times ten. 

When the boats were come within fixty yards of the pil¬ 
lar, they found themfelves all bound, and could go no far- 

tbcr * t Bacon. 

Of which 7 times 9, or the year 63, is conceived to carry 
with it the moft confiderable fatality. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
Size, n.f [perhaps rather cfe, from incifa , Latin; or from 

ajffi-, French ] Bulk; quantity of fupeificies; comparative 
magnitude. 

I ever narrified my friends, 

With all the fize that verity 

Would without lapfing fufter. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

If any decayed Ihip be new made, it is more fit to make her 

Zjize 'f bi gg er * Raleigh. 

1 he di trance judg’d for Ihot of ev’ry fiz^. 

The ^linftocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires. Dryden. 
Objects near our view are thought greater than thofe of a 
lar ger Jize, that are more remote. Locke. 

The martial goddefs. 

Like thee, Telemachu<, in vo ; ce and fize. 

With fpeed divine, from ftreet to ftreet Ihe flies; 

O r A,rr blds the mariners prepare to ftand. Popes Odyffev 
Frenc P A fettled quantity. In the following 
paiTage it feems tofigmfy the allowance of the table: whence 
the y fay a/zer at Cambridge. 

’Tis not in thee 

10 cut off my train, to fcant my fzes , 

And, m conclufion, to oppofe the bolt 

i- ^;a,k°“ 8 i„. 

quality! t0 ° ‘ n ttiecontem Pt of men of a left fize and 

couTre7dtr 0t F nr ' der ' he ^rende between ehbfme Tfl 
Juries, delivered to princes or parliaments, and a plain fer 

■non, intended for the middling or lowe’r /zr of peoje! 

T !f llan vl An l vifcous or glutinous fubftance. 

» me v. a. [trom the noun.] 

• 10 “Jtift, or arrange according to fize. 

Anri 6 *°i XeS we ‘o b tbe g e efe they carry, 

L er( f the y venture on a ftream, 

^now how to fize themfelves and them. Hudibreu 

o, 1 ,° troops fo match’d were never to be found 

'«*«•«*. * • 

2 ’ dfiiff To fcttle . tQ fix _ ‘ Knights Tale. 

c( ’equer re thmLho ft ut t FnI| r ‘ he ftandard of the ex- 

meafures r ° Ughout En S land i thereby to fize weights and 

fer •> *° vu - 

Wh'a/m™ /ZC - J HaV ‘ ng 3 P articular magnitude. 

And as mv Lt ■ ‘>.S roof hath made you know, 

y K f ,z d > m y fear ls fo. Shakefpeare. 
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That will be a great horfe to a Wellhman, which is but a 
fmall one to a Fleming; having, from the different breed 
of their countries, taken feveral fized ideas, to which they 
compare their great and their little. Locke, 

Si'zeable. adj. [from fize.] Reafonably bulky. 

He Ihould be purged, fweated, vomited, and ftarved, till 
he come to a fzeable bulk. At buthnott 


ne come 10 a jizeuoie uui\. 

Sizer, or Servitor, n.f. A certain rank of ftudents in the uni- 
verfities. 

They make a fcramble for degree: 

Mailers of all forts and of all ages. 

Keepers, fub-ffers, lackeys, pages. Bp. Corbet * 

Si zers. n. f. See Scissars. 

A buttrice and pincers, a hammer and naile, 

An apron and fizers for head and for taile. Tujfer . 

Si'ziness. n.f. [from fzy.] Glutinoufnefs ; vifeofity. 

In rheumatifms, the fizinfs paffes off thick contents in the 
urine, or glutinous fweats. Floyer on the Humours. 

Cold is capable of producing a fzinefs and vifeofity in the 
blood. Arbuthnot. 

Si'zy. adj. [from fize.] Vifcous; glutinous. 

The blood is fizy, the alkalefcent falts in the ferum produ¬ 
cing coriaceous concretions. Arbuthnot on Diet . 

Sk a'ddle. n. f [ycea^mppe, Saxon] Hurt; damage. Dift. 
Ska'ddons. n.f. The embryos of bees. Bailey « 

Skein, n. f [efcaigne, French.] A knot of thread or filk 
wound and doubled. 

Why art thou then exafperate, thou idle immaterial fkein 
of fley’d filk, thou taflel of a prodigal’s purfe ? Shakefp. 

Our ftile Ihould be like a fkein of filk, to be found by the 
right thread, not ravell’d or perplexed. Then all is a knot, 
a heap. Ben. John]on. 

Befides, fo lazy a brain as mine is, grows Lon weary when 
it has fo entangled a fkein as this to unwind. Digby. 

Skai'nsmate. n f [1 fuppofe from fkain, or fkean, a knife, 
and mate, a mefimate.] It is remarkable that mes, Dutch, 
is a knife. 

Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt gills ; 

I am none of h\s fiamjmatts. Shakefpeare s Romeo and Juliet. 
Skate, n. f. [yceat>t>a, Saxon.] 

I- A flat fea fifh. 

2. A fort of Ihoe armed with iron, for Hiding on the ice. 

They fweep 

On founding fkates a thoufand different ways* 

In circling poife fwift as the winds. Thomfon * 

SKE AN. n.f. [Irilh and Erfe; yajene, Saxon.] A Ihort fword; 
a knife. 

Any difpofed to do milchief, may under his mantle privily 
carry his head-piece, fkean, or piftol, to be always ready. Spenfer. 

J he Irilh did not fail in courage or fiercenefs, but being 
only armed with darts and Jkeines , it was rather an execution 
than a fight upon them. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Skeg n.f A wild plum. 

Sk e'gger. n f. 

Little falmons called Jkeggtrt, are bred of fuch Tick falmon 
tnat might not go to the fea, and though they abound yet 
never thrive to any bignefs. Waiter,’s Angler. 

oKe leton. n.f [o-y.sAelos, Greek.] 

1. [In anatomy.] The bones of the body preferved together 

as much as can be in their natural fituation. 3 uincey 

When rattling bones together fly, 

From the four corners of the Iky ; 

When finews o’er the fkeletom are fpread, 

7 hofecloth’d with ffelh, and life infpires the dead. Dryden. 

A Jkeleton, in outward figure. 

His meagre corps, though full of vigour, 

Would halt behind him were it bigger. Swift. 

2. 1 he compages of the principal parts. 

1 he great ftrufture itfelf,~and its great integrals, the hea- 
venly and elementary bodies, are framed in fuch a pofition 
and fituation, the great Jkeleton of the world. Hale 

The fchernes of any of the arts or fciences may be ana¬ 
lyzed in a fort of jkeleton, and reprefented upon tables, with 

s „ J '' ar '° US of thei [ parts. Watts. 

.t’W* Sm. “ f 

A pitchforke, a doongforke, feeve, fkep, and a bin. TulTer 

if m'tuJX*** ” 1 "' ““ 

Bring the caufe unto the bar; whofe authority none muft 
difclaim, and leaft of all thofe^^r in religion. LeeJpZy. 

Nature’s extended face, then feeptieks fay. 

In this wide field of wonders can you find 
No art. J 

AVith too much knowledge for the feeptieks fide" 5 ^""’"' 

With too much weaknefs for the ftoicks pride ^ ’ 

Man hangs between. pZ'. nrr 

J ope s EJfay on Man. 

The 
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S K 1 

The doomatlft is fure of every thing, and the fceptick be¬ 
lieves nothing. Watts’s Logic 1 *. 

Skeptical, adj. [from skeptick.] Doubtful; pretending to 
univerfal doubt. 

May the Father of mercies confirm the fceptical and wa¬ 
vering minds, and fo prevent us that ftand faft, in all our do¬ 
ings, and further us with his continual help. Bentley. 

Skepticism, n.f. [fcepticijme , French, from fceptick.'] Univer¬ 
fal doubt; pretence or profeffion of univerfal doubt. 

I laid by my natural diffidence and Jcepticijm for a while, to 
take up that dogmatick way. Dryden. 

Sketch, n.f. [fchedula, Latin.] An outline ; a rough draught; 
a firft plan. 

I (hall not attempt a character of his prefent majefty, hav¬ 
ing already given an imperfedb fetch of it. Addijon. 

As the lighted Jketch , if juftly trac’d, 

Is by ill colouring but the more difgrac’d, > 

So by falfe learning is good fenfe defac’d. Pope, j 

To Sketch, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To draw, by tracing the outline. 

If a pi&ure is daubed with many glaring colours, the vul¬ 
gar eye admires it; whereas he judges very contemptuoufly of 
fome admirable defign Jketched out only with a black pen¬ 
cil, though by the hand of Raphael. Watts’s Logick. 

2. To plan, by giving the firft or principal notion. 

The reader I’ll leave in the midft of filence, to contemplate 
thofe ideas which I have only fetch’d^ and which every man 
muft finifh for himfelf. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Ske'wer. n.f. [fere y Danifh.] A wooden or iron pin, ufed 
to keep meat in form. 

Sweet breeds and collops were with Jkevuers prick’d 
About the fides. Dryden s Iliad. 

From his rug the fewer he takes, 

And on the ftick ten equal notches makes. Swift . 

I once may overlook, 

A fewer fent to table by my cook. King. 

Send up meat well ftuck with f ewers , to make it look round; 
and an iion fewer , when rightly employed, will make it look 
handfomer. Swift’s Directions to the Cook. 

To Skewer, v a. [from the noun.] To faften with fkewers. 
Skiff, n.f [ efquife , French \fcapha, Lat.] A fmall light boat. 
If in two Jkiffs of cork, a loadftone and fteel be placed with¬ 
in the orb of their activities, the one doth not move, the other 
ftand in g ftill; but both fteer into each other. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 
In a poor Jktff he pafs’d the bloody main, 

Choak’d with the flaughter’d bodies of his train. Dryden, 

On Garrway cliffs 
A favage race by fhipwreck fed. 

Lie waiting for the founder’d fiffs 0 

And ftrip the bodies of the dead. Swift. 

Ski'lful. adj. [fill and full.] Knowing; qualified with fkill; 
poffeffing any art; dexterous; able. 

His father was a man of Tyre, Jkilful to work in gold and 

2 Chron. ii» I4. 

They fhall call the hufbandman to mourning, and fuch as 
are jkilful of lamentation, to wailing. Amosv. 16. 

Will Vafer is Jkilful at finding out the ridiculous fide of a 
thing, and placing it in a new light. Taller. 

Say, Stella, feel you no content. 

Reflecting on a life well fpent; 

Your Jkilful hand employ’d to fave 
Defpairing wretches from the grave : 

And then fupporting with your ftore 
Thofe whom you dragg’d from death before. Swift. 

Inftructors fhould not only be Jkilful in thofe fciences which 
they teach ; but have fkill in the method of teaching, and 
patience in the praaice. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
Skilfully, adv. [from Jkilful] With fkill; with art; with 
uncommon ability; dexteroufty. 

As foon as he came near me, in fit diftance, with much fury, 
but with fur yjkilfully guided, he ran upon me. Sidney. 

Ulyffes builds a fhip with his own hands, as Jkilfully as a 
fhipwright. Broome. 

Ski'lfulness. n.f. [from Jkilful] Art; ability; dextrouf- 

ncfs. . , 

He fed them according to the integrity of his heart, and 

guided them by the filfulnefs of his hands. Pfalms lxxviii. 72. 

Skill, n.f. [ ( fil , Iflandick.] . 

j. Knowledge of any praaice or art; readinefs in any pra¬ 
aice; knowledge; dexterity; artfulnefs. 

Skill in the weapon is nothing without fack. Shakefpeare. 
You have 

As little Jkill to fear, as I have purpofe 

To put you to’t. Shakefpeai e. 

Oft nothing profits more 
Than felf-efteem grounded on juft and right, 

Well manag’d ; of that skill the more thou know’ft, 

The more fhe will acknowledge thee her head. Milton. 

I will from wond’rous principles ordain 
A race unlike the firft, and try my Jkill again. Dryden. 



Phocion the Athenian general, then ambaiTdor from tU 
ftate, by his great wifdom and Jkill at negotiations, diverted 
Alexander from the conqueft of Athens, and reilored the Athe 
nians to his favour. g w -r 

2 . Any particular art. 

Learned in one filly and in another kind of learning , m _ 

fkilful. > > Hriktr. 

To Skill, v. n. [ Jkilia , Iflandick.] 

1. To be knowing in ; to be dextrous at. 

They that Jkill not of fo heavenly matter, 

All that they know not, envy or admire. Spenfer 

The overfeers were all that could Jkill of inftruments of 
mufick. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 12 

One man of wifdom, experience, learning, and direction* 
may judge better in thofe things that he can Jkill of, than ten 
thoufand others that be ignorant. Whitgif e 

2 . [Skilia, Iflandick, fignifies to diftinguifh.] To differ; to 
make difference; to intereft;' to matter. Not in ufe. 

Whether the commandments of God in fcripture be gene¬ 
ral or fpecial, it Jkillctb not. Hooker. 

What fills it, if a bag of ftones or gold 
About thy neck do drown thee ? raife thy head. 

Take ftars for money; liars not to be told. 

By any art: yet to be purchas’d. 

None is fo waftful as the fcraping dame, 

She lofeth three for one ; her foul, reft, fame. Herbert. 
He intending not to make a fummer bufinefi of it, but a 
refolute war, without term prefixed, until he had recovered 
France, it Jkilled not much when he began the war, eipecial- 
ly having Calais at his back where he might winter. Bacon. 
Ski'lled. adj. [from Jkill.] Knowing; dextrous; acquainted 
with. 

Of thefe nor skilled nor ftudious. Milton. 

Mofes, in all the Egyptian arts was filldy 
When heav’nly power that chofen veffel fill’d. Denham. 
Fie muft be very little Jkill’dm the world, who thinks that 
a voluble tongue fhall accompany only a good underffand* 
ing. Lode, 

SkFlless. adj. [from Jkill.] Wanting art. Not in ufe. 

Nor have I feen 

More that I may call men than you : 

How features are abroad I’m Jkillefs of. Shakefpeare, 

Jealoufly what might befal your travel, 

Being Jkillefs in thefe parts; which to a ftranger 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove 
Rough and unhofpitable. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night, 

Thy wit, that ornament to fhape and love, 

Mifhapen in the conduct of them both, 

Like powder in a Jkillefs foldier’s flalk 
Is fet on fire. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet, 

SkFllet. n.f [ efcuellette , French.] A fmall kettle or boiler. 
When light-wing’d toys 
Of feather’d Cupid foil with wanton dullnefs 
My fpeculative and offic’d inftruments. 

Let houfe-wives make a fkillet of my helm, 

And all indign and bafe adverfities 

Make head againft my eftimation. Shakefpeare's Othello. 
Break all the wax, and in a kettle or Jkillet fet it over a 
foft fire. Mortimer’s Eujbandry. 

Skilt. n.f. [A word ufed by Cleaveland , of which i know 
not either the etymology or meaning.] 

Smeitymnus ! ha! what art? 

Syriack? Or Arabick? Or Welfh? What Jkill ? 

Ape all the bricklayers that Babel built. Cleaveland. 

To Skim. v. a. [properly to Jcum , from fcum ; efcume , French.] 

1. To clear off from the upper part, by paffing a veffel a litw 

below the furface. 

My coz Tom, or his coz Mary, 

Who hold the plough or Jkim. the dairy, . 

My fav’rite books, and pictures fell. * mr * 

2. To take by fkimming. 

She boils in kettles muff of wine, an & Jkim 
With leaves the dregs that overflow the brims. . Dryden. 
His principal ftudies were after the works of Titian, whole 
cream he has Jhmm’d. D n d e n’sDufnf’g 

The furface of the fea is covered with its bubbles, wni 
it rifes, which they skim off into their boats, and afterwar 

feparate in pots. J 

Whilome I’ve feen her skim the cloated cream, 

And prefs from fpongy curds the milky ftream. ^ 

3. To brufh the furface flightly ; to pafs very near the furlace. 

Nor feeks in air her humble flight to raife, 

Content to Jkim the furface of the feas. r -- 

The fwallow Jkims the river’s watry face. 

A winged eaftern blaftjuft skimming o’er 
The ocean’s brow, and finking on the fhore. 

4. To cover fuperficially. Improper. 

Danofrous flats in fecret ambufh lay. 

Where the falfe tides Jkim o’er the cover’d land. 

And feamen with diftembled depths betiav. 

To 

2 


Dryden. 

Prior. 
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To Skim. *>. ». To P afs ]i g htl y * t0 S 1Ide alon S‘ 

■ Thin airy ffiapes o’er the furrows rife, 

A dreadful feene ! and fkim before his eyes. Addifon. 

When Ajax ftrives fome rock’s vaft weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move flow; 

Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours the plain, 

Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and Jkims along the main. P ope. 
Such as have active fpirits, who are ever Jkimming over the 
furface of things with a volatile fpirit, will fix nothing in their 
memory. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

They Jkim over a fcience in a very fuperficial furvey, and 
never lead their difciples into the depths of it. Wiatts. 

The boat, light fimmi»g, ftretch’d his oary wings. Thomf. 

Ski'melesk amble. adj. [A cant word formed by reduplica¬ 
tion from fcamble.] Wandering; wild. 

A couching lion and a ramping cat. 

And fuch a deal of JkimbleJkamble fluff. 

As puts me from my faith. Shakefpeare. 

Ski'mmer. n.f. [from Jkim.] A fhallow veffel with which 
the fcum is taken off. 

Wafh your wheat in three or four waters, ftirring it round; 
and with a Jkimmer , each time, take off the light. Mortimer. 

Sk/immilk. n. f. [ Jkim and milk.] Milk from which the cream 
has been taken. 

Then cheefe was brought: fays Slouch, this e’en fhall roll; 
This is Jkimmilk , and therefore it fhall go. King. 

SKIN, n.f [ Jkind , Danifh.] 

j. The natural covering of the flefh. It confifts of the cuticle , 
outward fkin, or fcarf fkin, which is thin and infenfible, and 
the cutis , or inner fkin, extremely fenfible. 

The body is confumed to nothing, the fkin feeling rough 
and dry like leather. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The prieft on Jkins of off’rings takes his eafe, 

And nightly vifions in his {lumber fees. Dryden’s JEn. 

2, Hide; pelt; that which is taken from animals to make parch¬ 
ment or leather. 

3. The body; the perfon. 

We meet with many of thefe dangerous civilities, wherein 
’tis hard for a man to fave both his fkin and his credit. L’Ejlr . 

To Skin. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To flay; to ftrip or diveftof the fkin. 

The beavers run to the door to make their efcape, are there 
irftangled in the nets, feized by the Indians, and immediately 
Jkinned. Ellis’s Voyage. 

2 . To cover with the fkin. 

It will but fkin and film the ulcerous place, 

• Whilft rank corruption, mining all within. 

Infects unfeen. Shakefpeare. 

Authority, though it err like others. 

Has yet a kind of medicine in itfelf. 

That Jkins the vice o’ th’ top. Shakefp. Meaf for Meaf. 

The wound was Jkinned ; but the ftrength of his thigh was 
not reftored. Dryden. 

It only patches up and Jkins it over, but reaches not to the 
bottom of the fore. Locke. 

The laft ftage of healing, or Jkinning over, is called cica- 
tnzation. Sharp’s Surgery. 

3* To cover fuperficially. 

What I took for folid earth was only heaps of rubbifh, 
Jkinned over with a covering of vegetables. Addifon . 

Skink. n. f. [ycenc, Saxon.] 

L Drink; any thing potable. 

2. Pottage. 

Scotch Jkink, which is a pottage of ftrong nourifhment, is 
made with the knees and finews of beef, but long boiled • jel¬ 
ly alfo of knuckles of veal. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 

JobKiNK. V. n. [ycencan, Saxon.] To ferve drink. Both 
noun and verb are wholly obfolete. 

Ski'nker. n.f [from Jkink.] One that ferves drink. 

I give thee this pennyworth of fugar, clapt even now into 
my hand by an under f inker \ one that never fpake other Eno-- 
Whmhwhfc, than eight fhillings and fix pence, and you a?e 
welcome, fir. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 

Lries old Sym, the king of Jkinkers. Ben. Johnfon. 

His mother took the cup the clown had fill’d : 
wi?- r , econciIer bowl went round the board, 

SkiW lCh ’ xn ^^ inker ftih reftor’d. Dryden. 

Havingthenatureoffkinor 

theYdlr™ the % 0 “ cs fouI ’ , and difeharges a nafty ichor, 
hard, live' iAhTn’ ° f T ft** ‘ n ’ and ’ S rt ™™g>W and 
t fr o «*^3 A dealer in (kins ^ ‘ 

Ski'nnv NE ^/ TJVMrT ,F heqUa ! !ty0f bein g<kinnv. 

flefh. ' Con fiftmg only of (kin 5 wanting 

Her choppy finger laying; 

LS 1! P 3 - Shahfp. Machith. 

hurt the ' uUet per ? f thefe c j rtiIa S es of the windpipe fliould 
the e^ XL t 15 tender j and of a Jhwjt ubftance, 

annulary g„ftle s are not made round; but where the guU 
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let touches the windpipe* there, to fill up the circle, is only a 
foft membrane, which may eafily give way. Ray on the Creation a 
His fingers meet 

In finny films, and fhape his oary feet. Addifon’s Ovid. 
To SKIP. v. n. [ fquittire , Italian ; cfquirer , French. I know 
not whether it may not come from fcape.] 

To fetch quick bounds; to pafs by quick leaps; to bound 

• « t 1 • r 11 


I. 


Drayt 


on. 


Hudibras , 


Blackmore. 


lightly and joyfully 

Wasnotlfrael a derifion unto thee ? Was he found among 
thieves? For fince thou fpakeft of him, thou fippedfl for 
joy. Jer. xlviii. 27* 

The queen, bound with love’s powerful’!! charm 
Sat with Pigwiggen arm in arm : 

Her merry maids, that thought no harm. 

About the room were fipping. 

At fpur or fwitch no more he fipt , 

Or mended pace, than Spaniard whipt. 

The earth-born race 
O’er ev’ry hill and verdant pafture ftray, 

Skip o’er the lawns, and by the rivers play 
John fipped from room to room, ran up flairs and down 
flairs, peeping into every cranny. Arbuthn. Hif. of J. Bull. 

Thus each hand promotes the pleafing pain, 

And quick fenfations fip from vein to vein. Pope’s Dunciad * 
The Iamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 

Had he thy reafon, would he fip and play ? Pope . 

2. To pafs without notice. 

Pope Pius II. was wont to fay, that the former popes did 
wifely to fet the lawyers a-work to debate, whether the dona¬ 
tion of Conftantine the Great to Sylvefter of St. Peter’s patri¬ 
mony were good or valid in law or no; the better to fkip over 
the matter in fa£f, whether there was ever any fuch thing at all 
or no. Bacon s Apophthegms. 

A gentleman made it a rule, in reading, to /kip over all fen- 
tences where he fpied a note of admiration at the end. Szvift. 

To Skip. v. a. [ ejquirer , French.] To mifs; to pafs. 

Let not thy lword f ip one : 

Pity not honour’d age for his white beard ; 

He is an ufurer. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Although to engage very far in fuch a metaphyfical fpecula- 
tion were unfit, when I only endeavour to explicate fluidity, 
yet we dare not quite fip it over, left we be accufed of over¬ 
ling it. Boyle. 

They who have a mind to fee the iffue may fip thefe two 
chapters, and proceed to the following. " Burnet. 

Skip. n. f. [from the verb,] A light leap or bound. 

He looked very curioufly upon himfelf, fometimes fetching 
a little/?’//, as if he had faid his ftrength had not yet forfaken 

. Sidney. 

You will make fo large 2, fip as to caft yourfelf from the 
land into the water. More’s Antidote againft Atkeifm. 

Sk'ipjack. n.f [fip and jack.] An upftart. 

The. want of fhame or brains does not prefently entitle 
every littl efipjack to the board’s end in the cabinet. L’Eftr. 

Ski pkennel. n. f [fip and kennel.] A lackey; a footboy. 

Skipper, n.f [fchipper^ Dutch.] A fhipmafter or fhipboy. 
Are not you afraid of being drowned too ? No, not I, fays 

th L’EJlrange. 

INo doubt you will return very much improved.'_Yes, 

refined like a Dutch fipper from a whale-fifhing. Congreve. 

Ski ppet. n.f. [Probably from f iff.] A fmall boat. 

Upon the bank they fitting did efpy 
A dainty damfel, dreffing of her hair, 

By whom a littley%>rf floating did appear. fairy JW. 

Skirmish, n.f. [frornyj and carrn, Wclih, the fliout ofwar: 
w ence y/garm, and yfgarmes, old Britifh words. Maes a naut 

a a f” an > % s a n ancient writer. Efcarmouche. French.] 

1. A flight fight: Rfs than a fet battle. 

One battle, yes, a firmif more there was 
With adverfe fortune fought by Cartifmand ; 

Her fubjefts moft revolt. Philips’s Briton. 

2. A conteft; a contention. 

There is a kind of merry war betwixt fignior Benedick and 

r y /7 neVer meGt but there,s iformi/b of wit. Shakefp. 
l hole Jkirmifes expire not with the firft propugners of the 
opinions : they perhaps began as fingle duellers ; but then they 
loon nave their partifans and abettors, who not only enhance 
but intail the feud to pofterity. Decay of Piety, 

a ki RMish. v. n. [efcarmoucher , French ; from the noun J 

1 o hght loofely; to fight in parties before or after the fhock 
or tne main battle. 

Ready to charge, and to retire at will • 

Though broken, fcatter’d, fled, th ty JkirmiJh ftill. Fairfax 
A gentleman volunteer, Jkirmijhing with the enemy before 
orcefter, was run through his arm in the middle of the 

ftoXeT h a fWOrd ’ and 0101 With a muftet - bulle t in the fame 

'if 

To SkTr .„ ”/■ ] He who fleirmifhes. Amf. 

Saxon n„T i [ThlS , W ?‘ d feems t0 be derived from ran, 

jPZi 1 To fr"' “ 6 S ‘I,' 1 ’ 3 ' 1 be rathCT deduced from 
T*".- 1 To fc ° ur i t° ramble over in order to clear. 

24 F Send 
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SKR 

Send out more horfes, Jkirre the country round; 

Hang thofe that talk of fear. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Skirre. v. n. To fcour ; to feud; to run in hafte. 

We’ll make them Jkirre away as fwift as ftones 
Enforced from the old Afiyrian flings. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Ski'rret. n. f [ Jijarum , Latin.J A plant. 

It prqduces its flowers in an umbel, which confifts of feve- 
ral leaves placed circularly, and expanded in form of a role: 
the empalement afterward becomes a fruit, compofed of two 
narrow feeds, that are gibbous, and furrowed on one fide, but 
plain on the other. The roots are fhaped like long turneps, 
and are joined to one head. Miller. 

Skirrets are a fort of roots propagated by feed. Mortimer. 
Skirt, n.f [ jkiorte , Swedifh.] 

1. The loofe edge of a garment; that part which hangs loofe 
below the waift. 

It’s but a nightgown in refpeeft of yours; cloth of gold and 
cut6, fide fleeves and Jkirts , round underborne with a bluifh 
tinfel. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

As Samuel turned about to go away, he laid hold upon the 
fhirt of his mantle, and it rent. I Sa. xv. 27. 

2. The edge of any part of the drefs. 

A narrow lace, or a fmall flirt of ruffled linen, which runs 
along the upper part of the ftays before, and croffes the breaft, 
being a part of the tucker, is called the modefty-piece. Addifon. 

3. Edge; margin; border; extreme part. 

He fhould feat himfelf at Athie, upon the fkirt of that un¬ 
quiet country. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Ye mills, that rife 

From hill or {learning lake, dufky or grey, 

’Till the fun paint your fleecy fkirt s with gold. 

In honour to the world’s great Author rife. Milton. 

Though I fled him angry, yet recall’d 
To life prolong’d, and promis’d race, I now 
Gladly behold, though but his utmo ft Jkirts 
Of glory, and far off his fteps adore. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
The northern Jkirts that join to Syria have entered into the 
conquefts or commerce of the four great empires; but that 
which feems to have fecured the other is the ftony and fandy 
defarts, through w 7 hich no army can pafs. Temple. 

Upon the Jkirts 

Of Arragon our fquander’d troops he rallies. Dryden. 

To Skirt, v. a. [from the noun.] To border; to run along 
the edge. 

Temple Jkirteth this hundred on the wafte fide. Car civ. 

Of all thefe bounds. 

With fhadowy forefts and with champions rich’d, 

With plenteous rivers and wide Jkirted meads, 

We make thee lady. Shakefpeare. 

The middle pair 

Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold. Milton. 

A fpacious circuit on the hill there flood. 

Level and wide, and fkiried round with wood. Addifon. 
SKI'TTISH. adj. [flyc, Danifh; /chew, Dutch.] 

1. Shy; eafily frighted 

A reftiff fkittijh jade had gotten a trick of riling, ffarting, 
and flying out at his own fliadow. L'Ejl range. 

2. Wanton; volatile; hafty; precipitate. 

Now expectation, tickling flittijh fpirits. 

Sets all on hazard. Shakefpeare . 

He Hill refolv’d, to mend the matter, 

T* adhere and cleave the obflinater; 

And ftill the flittifler and loofer. 

Her freaks appear’d to fit the clofer. . . Hudibras . 

3. Changeable; fickle. 

Some men fleep in fkittijh fortune’s hall, 

While others play the ideots in her eyes. Shakefpeare. 

Such as I am, all true lovers are; 

Unftaid and flittifo in all notions elfe, 

Save in the conftant image of the creature 
That is belov’d. Shak. Twelfth Night. 

Ski'ttishly. adv. [from fkittijh .] Wantonly; uncertainly; 
fickly. 

Ski'ttishness. n.f. [from fkittifo .] Wantonnefs; fickle- 
nefs. 

Skonce. n.J'. [See Sconce.] 

Reinard ranfacketh every corner of his wily fkonce , and 
beftirreth the utmoft of his nimble ffumps to quit his coat 
from their jaws. Carew. 

Skreen, n. f [ eferan , eferein , French, which Minjhew derives 
from fecerniculum, Latin. Nimis violenter ut folet , fays Skin¬ 
ner which may be true as to one of the fenfes; but if the firft 
fenfe of Jkreen be a kind of coarfe fieve or riddle , it may per¬ 
haps come, if not from cribrum, from feme of the defendants 
of cerno.] 

j. A riddle or coarfe fieve, 

A fkuttle or Jkreen to rid foil fro’ the corn. TuJfer. 

.2. Any thing by which the fun or weather is kept off. 

3. Shelter ; concealment. . 

Fenc’d from day, by night’s eternal Jkreen ; 

Unknown to heav’n, and to myfelf unfeen. Dryden. 


SKY 

To Skreen. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To riddle; to fift. A term yet ufed among mafons when 

they fift fand for mortar. ° a 

2 . Tofhade from fun or light, or Weather. 

3. To keep off light or weather. 

The curtains clofely drawn, the light to Jkreen: 

Thus cover’d with an artificial night, 

Sleep did his office. Dryden 

The waters mounted up into the air : their interpofition be¬ 
twixt the earth and the fun Jkreen and fence off the heat' 
otherwife infupportable. Woodward's Natural Riflor* 

4* Tofhelter; to protect. 

Ajax interpos’d 

His fevenfold fhield, and Jkreen*d Laertes’fon, 

When the infulting Trojans urg’d him fore. Philips 

He that travels with them is to Jkreen them, and a e t them 
out when they have run themfelves into the briars. Locke 
His majefty encouraged his fubje&s to make mouths at their 
betters, and afterwards flreened them from punifhment. Spefl 
The feales, of which the fcarf-lkin is compofed, are de- 
figned to fence the orifices of the fecretory dudts of the miliary 
glands, and to Jkreen the nerves from external injuries. Cheyne. 
Skue. adj. [Of this word there is found no fatisfa&ory deri¬ 
vation.] Oblique; fidelong. It is moft ufed in the adverb 
afkue. 

Several have imagined that this Jkue pofture of the axis is a 
moft unfortunate thing; and that if the poles had been ereft 
to the plane of the ecliptick, all mankind would have enjoyed 
a very paradife. Bentley. 

To Skulk, v. n. To hide; to lurk in fear or malice. 
Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey, 

You Jkulk'd behind the fence, and fneak’d away. Dryden. 
SKULL, n.f [Jkiola , Iflandick; fkatti, Iflandick, a head.] 

I* The bone that inclofes the head: it is made up of feveral 
pieces, which, being joined together, form a confiderable cavity, 
which contain the brain as in a box, and it is proportionate 
to the bignefs of the brain. Its figure is round, and a little 
deprefled on its fides. r Fhe feveral pieces, of which the Ikull 
is compofed, are joined together by futures, which makes it 
lefs apt to break: thefe pieces or bones are fix proper and two 
common, and each is made up of two tables, or laminae, be¬ 
tween which there is a thin and fpongious fubftance, made of 
fome bony fibres, which come from each lamina, called in 
Greek dnrXoe, and in Latin mcditullium. In it are a great 
many veins and arteries, which bring blood for the nourilh- 
ment of the bones. The tables are hard and folid, becaufe in 
them the fibres of the bones are clofe to one another. The 
diploe is foft, becaufe the bony fibres are at a greater diftance 
from one another. The external lamina is fmooth, and co¬ 
vered with the pericranium : the internal is likewife fmooth; 
but on it are feveral furrows, made by the pulfe of the arteries 
of the dura mater, whilft the cranium was foft and yield¬ 
ing. KJuincy. 

Some lay in dead mens flulls; and in thofe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As ’twere in fcorn of eyes, reflecting gems. Shakef R . III. 

With redoubled ftrokes he plies his head ; 

But drives the batter’d Jkull within the brains. Dryden. 
2. [Sceole, Saxon, a company.] A fhoal. See Scull. 

Repair to the river where you have feen them fwim in Jkulls 
or fhoals. Walton. 

Sku'llcap. n.f. A headpiece. 

Sku'llcap. n.f [cajfida, Latin.] A plant. 

The florets are longifh, one in each ala of the leaves: the 
upper leaf is galeated like an helmet, with two auricles adjoin¬ 
ing : the under leaf, for the moft part, is divided into two: 
the calyx, having a cover, contains a fruit refembling the heel 
of a flipper or fhoe. Miller. 

SKY. n.f [. Jky , Danifh.] 

1. The region which furrounds this earth beyond the atmo- 
fphere. It is taken for the whole region without the earth. 

The mountains their broad backs upheave 
Into the clouds, their tops afeend the fly. Milton. 

The maids of Argos, who with frantick cries, 

And imitated lowings, fill’d the fkies. Rofcomtnon. 

Raife all thy winds, with night involve the fkies , 

Sink, or difperfe. Dryden s An. 

2 . The heavens. 

T he thunderer’s bolt you know. 

Sky planted, batters all rebelling coafts. Shakefp. Cynibe me. 

What is this knowledge but the fky ftol’n fire, . 

For which the thief ftill chain’d in ice doth fit. Davies. 

Wide is the fronting gate, and rais’d on high, 

With adamantine columns threats the fky. Diy 6,u 

3. The weather. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anfwer with thy ^ 
covered body this extremity of the fkies. Shakefp. K e 

Sky'ey. adj. [from fky. Not very elegantly formed.] Ft & c 

A breath thou art. 

Servile to all the fkiey influences. 

That do this habitation, where thou keep’fL , 

Hourly afflict. Shakefp. Meafun 
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Skv'coIOUR. n. f. Ub and An azure coIoUri the 

C °A U fol > uti t on ^'dear as water, with only a light touchi of fly- 
J 0 U r, but nothing near fo high as the ceruleous tmflure of 


s/y'coLouRED. adj. [fky and colour.-] Blue; azure; 


Boyle. 
like the 


% his your Ovid himfelf has hinted, when he tells us that 
the blue water nymphs are drefled in Jkycoloured garments. Add. 
SkTdyed. adj. [fly and dye.] Coloured hke the fky. 

There figs, fkydyed , a purple hue difckue. Dope. 

Sky'ed. adj. [from Jky.] Envelloped by the fkies. This is un- 

ufual and unauthorifed. 

The pale deluge floats 

O’er the fky d mountain to the fhadowy vale. Thom fon. 

Sjcy'ish. adj. [from fky.] Coloured by the ether; approaching 

the fry- , , 

Of this flat a mountain you have made, 

T’ o’ertop old Pelion, or the fkyifh head 
Of blue Olympus. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Sky'lark. n.f [fky and lark.] A lark that mounts and 

lings. 

He next proceeded to the fkylark, mounting up by a proper 
fcale of notes, and afterwards falling to the ground with a 
very eafy defeent. Sped ator. 

Sky'light. n.f. [fky and light.] A window placed in a room, 
not laterally, but in the deling. 

A monftrous fowl dropt through the fkylight , near his wife’s 
apartment. Arbuthn. and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 

Skyrocket, n.f. [fky and rocket .] A kind of firework, 
which flies high and burns as it flies. 

I confidered a comet, or in the language of the vulgar a 
blazing ftar, as a fkyrocket dilcharged by an hand that is al¬ 
mighty. Addifon. 

Slab. n.f. 

1. A puddle. Ainfworth. 

2. A plane of ftone: as, a marble fab. 

Slab. adj. [A word, I fuppofe, of the fame original with fabber , 
or faver.] Thick; vifeous; glutinous. 

Nofe of Turk, and Tartar’s lips j 
Finger of birth-ftrangl’d babe, J 

Ditch-deliver’d by a drab ; V 

Make the gruel thick and fab. Shakefp. Alacbeth. 3 

To Sla'bber. v.n. [ {labben, fabberen^ Dutch.] 
j. To let the fpittle fall from the mouth ; to drivel. 

2. To fhed or pour anything. 

To Sla'bber. v. a. 

1. To fmear with fpittle. 

He fathered me all over, from cheek to cheek, with his great 
tongue. Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

2. To filed; to fpill. 

The milk pan and cream pot fo fabber* d and foft, 

That butter is wanting, and cheefe is half loft. TuJfer . 

Sla'bberer. n.f [from father.] He who flabbers. 

Sla'bby. adj . [The fame with flab.] 

1. Thick; vifeous. 

In the cure of an ulcer, with a moift intemperies, fabby 
and greafy medicaments are to be for born, and drying to be 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 

2 . Wet; floody. 

When waggifli boys the ftunted befom ply. 

To rid the fabby pavements, pafs not by. Gay. 

SLACK, adj. [pleac, Saxon; faken , Iflandick; yflack. Welfti; 
laxusj Latin.] 

1. Not tenfe; not hard drawn; loofe. 

The vein in the arm is that which Aretaeus commonly 
opens; and he gives a particular caution in this cafe to make 
*fack compreffion, for fear of exciting a convulfton. Arbuthn. 

2 , Renfifs; not diligent; not eager; not fervent. 

i hus much help and furtherance is more yielded, in that, if 
fo be our zeal and devotion to Godward be fack , the alacrity 
and fervour of others ferveth as a prefent fpur. Hooker. 

Seeing his foldiers flack and timorous, he reproved them of 
cowardice and treafon. Knolles 

Nor were it juft, would he refume that fhape, 

I hatyW devotion fnould his thunder Tcape. Waller. 
Rebellion now began, for lack 

7 v?/ Ze , al anJ P ,under > t0 g towjhck. Hudibras. 

3 * Not violent; not rapid. 

Their pace was formal, grave, and fack: 

Wis nimble wit out-ran the heavy pack. Dryden 

aw VTf"\° [ / aC r dr i, ed h ° pS fp ° il man y P° unds > by taking 
away their pleafant fraeil. Mortimer's Hvfbandry 

4 - Relaxed; weak; not holding faft. J ; 

All his joints relax’d : 

rom his fack hand the garland wreath’d for Eve 

To SLACic dr ° P ? P ’ d ’ and a11 the faded rofes Milton. 

To Sla'cken. \ v ’ n ' the adje&ive. 

*■ T °^remifs; to neglecft. 

hen thou (halt vow a vow unto the Lord, yM not to pay 

Deutr. xxiii. 21. 


it. 
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fine powder. 

3. To abate. . 

0 Whence thefe raging fires 

Will flacketu if his breath ftir not their flames. Milton. 

4 . To languifh ; to fail; to flag* Ainjwoita . 

To Slack. 1 ^ 

To Sla'cken. > 

1. To loofen; to make lefs tight. 

Ah generous youth, that wifh forbear; 

Slack all thy fails, and fear to come. Dryden. 

Plad Ajax been employ’d, our flacken d fails 
Had ftill at Aulis waited happy gales. Dryden * 

2. To relax ; to remit. 

This makes the pulfes beat, and lungs reipire; 

This holds the finews like a bridle’s reins. 

And makes the body to advance, retue. 

To turn or ftop, as {he them flacks or ft rains. Davies . 

Taught power’s due ufe to people and to kings, 

Taught* nor to flack nor ftrain its tender firings. _ Pope. 

3. To eafe; to mitigate. Philips feims to have ufed it by rml- 

tcilec for jlahc • 

Men, having been brought up at home under a firief rule of 
duty, always reftrained by (harp penalties from lewd beha¬ 
viour, fo foon as they come thither, where they fee laws more 
Hackly tended, and the hard reftraint, which they were ufed 
unto, now flacked , they grow more loofe. Spenfer . 

If there be cure or charm 
To refpite or deceive, or fack the pain 
Of this ill manfion. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

On our account has Jove, 

Indulgent, to all moons fome fucculent plant 
Allow’d, that poor helplefs man-might fack 
His prefent thirft, and matter find for toil. Philips. 

4. To remit for want of eagernefs. 

My guards 

Are you, great pow’rs, and th’ unbated ftrength 
Of a firm confcience; which {hall arm each ftep 
Ta’en for the ftate, and teach me flack no pace. Ben. Johnf. 
With fuch delay well pleas’d, they fack their courfe. Milt. 

5. To caufe to be remitted. 

You may fooner by imagination quicken or flack a motion, 
than raife or ceafe it; as it is ealier to make a dog go flower 
than make him ftand ftill. tsacon. 

This dodtrine muft fuperfede and flacken all induftry and en¬ 
deavour, which is the loweft degree of that which hath been 
promifed to be accepted by Chrift; and leave nothing to us to 
deliberate or attempt, but only to obey our fate. Hammond. 

Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 

The wife man’s cumbrance, if not fnare ; more apt 
To flacken virtue, and abate her edge, 

Than prompt her to do aught may merit praife. Milton. 

Balls of this metal flack'd Atlanta’s pace. 

And on the am’rous youth beftow’d the race. Waller : 

One conduces to the poet’s aim, which he is driving on in 
every line : the other fackens his pace, and diverts him from 
his way. Dryden. 

6. To relieve ; to unbend. 

Here have I feen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to flacken and unbend his cares. 

Attended to the chafe by all the flow’r 

Of youth, whofe hopes a nobler prey devour. Denham. 

7. To with-hold ; to ufe lefs liberally. 

He that fo generally is good, muft of neceffity hold his vir¬ 
tue to you, whofe worthinefs would ftir it up where it wanted, 
rather than fack it where there is fuch abundance. Shakefp. 

8. To crumble; to deprive of the power of cohefion. 

Some unflacked lime cover with allies, and let it ftand ’till 
rain comes to fack the lime; then fpread them together. Mort. 

9. To negledf. 

Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance . 

From thofe that {he calls fervants, or from mine ? 

—If then they chanc’d to fack ye. 

We could controul them. Shakefp. King Lear. 

This good chance, that thus much favoureth, 

He flacks not. ' Daniel's Civil War. 

Slack not the good prefage, while heav’n infpires 
Our minds to dare, and gives the ready fires. Dryden. 

10. To reprefs; to make lefs quick or forcible. 

^ I fhould be griev’d, young prince, to think my prefence 
Unbent your thoughts, and flacken*d ’em to arms. Addifln. 
Slack, n.f. [from the verb do fack.] Small coal; coal 
broken in fmall parts. 

Sla'ckly. adv. [from fack.] 

1. Loofely ; not tightly ; not clofely. 

2. Negligently; remifsly. 

That a king’s children Ihould be fo convey’d, 

Soflackly guarded, and the fearch fo flow 

Shakefpeare's Cymbeline, 
Slackness. 


That could not trace them. 
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Slackness, n.f [ from Jlack. J 
l» Loolenefs; not tightnefs. 

1 . Negligence; inattention ; remiflnefs. 

It concerneth the duty of the church by law to provide, that 
the loofenefs and flacknfs of men may not caufe the com¬ 
mandments of God to be unexecuted. Hooker. 

Thefe thy offices, 

So rarely kind, are as interpreters 

Of my behind-hand facknefs. Shak. Winter s Tale . 

From man’s effeminate facknefs it begins, 

Who fhould better hold his place 

By wifdom, and fuperior gifts receiv’d. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

3. Want of tendency. 

When they have no difpofition to (hoot out above their lips, 
there is a flatknefs to heal, and a cure is very difficultly ef¬ 
fected. IS harp's Surgery. 

4. Weaknefs; not force; not intenfenefs. 

Through the Jlacknefs of motion, or long banifhment from 
the air, it might gather fome aptnefs to putrefy. Brerewood. 
Slag. n. f The drofs or recrement of metal. 

Not only the calces but the glafies of metal may be of dif¬ 
fering colours from the natural colour of the metal, as I have 
obferved about the glafs or fag of copper. Boyle. 

Slaie. n.f. A weaver’s reed. Ainfworth . 

Slain. The participle paffive of fay. 

The fain of the Lord (hall be many. If. lxvi. 16. 

The king grew vain. 

Fought all his battles o’er again ; 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he Hew the 
fain. Dryden. 

To Slake, v. a. [from flacky Skinner ; from fock , Iflandick, 
to quench, Mr. Lye. ] 

1. To quench j to extinguifh. 

He did always drive 

Himfelf with falves to health for to redore. 

And fake the heavenly fire that raged evermore. Fa. Queen. 

If I digg’d up thy forefathers graves, 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains. 

It could not fake mine ire, nor eafe my heart. Sbakef. AT. VI. 
She with her cold hand fakes 

His fpirits, thefparks of life, and chills his heart. Crajhaw. 
From 1 iil us’ head 

A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed: 

Amaz’d, with running water we prepare 

To quench the facred fire, and fake his hair. Dryden. 

The fragrant fruit from bending branches fhake, 

And with the cryftal dream their third: at pleafure fake. 

Blackmore s Creation. 

Coarfe are his meals, the fortune of the chace; 

Amidft the running dream he fakes his third:. Addif. Cato. 

2. It is ufed of lime, fo that it is uncertain whether the original 
notion of To fack or fake lime be to powder or quench it. 

That which he faw happened to be frefh lime, and gathered 
before any rain had fallen to fake it. Woodward. 

To Slake, v. n. [This is apparently from flack.] To grow 
lefs tenfe ; to be relaxed. 

If Ihe the body’s nature did partake. 

Her drength would with the body’s ftrength decay; 

But when the body’s dronged finews_/foi*. 

Then is the foul mod: a&ive, quick, and gay. Davies. 
To Slam. v.a. [lema^ Iflandick ; Jchlagen^ Dutch.] To daugh¬ 
ter; to crufh. A word not ufed but in low converfation. 

To SLA'NDER. v.a. [ efclaundrie , French; fcandalum , Latin.] 
To cenfure falfely; to belie. 

Slander Valentine 

With falfhood, cowardice, and poor defcent. Sbakefpeare. 
He hath fandered thy fervant unto the king. 2 Sa. xix. 27. 
Give me leave to fpeak as earnedly in truly commending it, 
as you have done in untruly and unkindly defacing and fonder- 
ing it. Whitgifte. 

Thou do’dr with lies the throne invade. 

By practice harden’d in thy fandering trade; 

Obtending heav’n for whate’er ills befal. 

And fputt’ring under fpecious names thy gall, Dryden. 

Of all her dears die never fonder'd one. 

But cares not if a thoufand are undone. Dryden. 

Sla'nder. n.f [fromthe verb.] 
j. Falfe invedtive. 

When fanders do not live in tongues; 

When cut-purfes come not to throngs. Shak. K. Lear. 

Since that, we hear he is in arms. 

We think not fo ; 

Yet charge the conful with our harms. 

That let him go : 

So in our cenfure of the date 
We ftill do wander, 

And make the careful magiftrate 
The mark of fander. Ben. Johnfons Catiline. 

2 . Difgrace; reproach. 

Thou fander of thy heavy mother’s womb! 

Thou loathed iffue of thy father’s loins. Sbakefp. R. Ill, 
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3. Difreputation ; ill name. 

You (hall not find me, daughter. 

After the fander of mod dep-mothers, 

Ill-ey’d unto you. Sh l r 

Sla'nderer. n.f [ from fander .1 One who belies 

one who lays falfe imputations on another. tner > 

In your fervants differ any offence againd yourfelf raffi 
than againd God : endure not that they fhould be rail? ^ 
fanderers, tell-tales or fowers of diflenfion. y rs . or 

Thou fhalt anfwer for this, thou fandercr . 
Sla'nderous. adj. [from fander. 1 r ^ den ' 

1. Uttering reproachful falfhoods. 

What king fo drong 

Can tie the gall up in the Jlanderous tongue ? Shake r tear 
To me belongs Ji ,e ' 

The care to diun the blad of fand'rous tongues: 

Let malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 

Thus with vile cenfure taint my fpotlefs name. p t 

2. Containing reproachful falfhoods; calumnious. ° 

I was never able ’till now to choke the mouth of fuch de¬ 
tractors, with the certain knowledge of their Jlanderous un * 

£rUthS * w 1 f 1 , • Spenjer on Ireland. 

We lay thefe honours on this man, 

To eafe ourfelves of divers fand'rous loads. Shak. Jul. Caf. 
As by flattery a man opens his bofom to his mortal enemy* 
fo by detraction and a fander ous mifreport he ffiuts the fame 
his beft friends. £* 

Slanderously, adv. [from fanderous.] Calumniouflv; with 
falfe reproach. 3 

I may the better fatisfy them who objeCt thefe doubts, and 
fanderoufy bark at the courfes which are held againd that trai- 
terous earl and his adherents. Spenjer on Ireland. 

They did Jlanderoufy objeCt, 

How that they durd not hazard to prefent 
In perfon their defences. Daniels Civil War. 

Slang. The preterite of fling. 

David fang a done, and fmote the Philidine. 1 Sa. xvii. 
Slank. n f An herb. Ainfworth. 

SLANT. I adj. [from fanghe , a ferpent, Dutch. Skinner.] 
SLANTING. 5 Oblique; not direCt; not perpendicular. 

Late the clouds 

Judling, or pufh’d with winds, rude in their diode, 

'Fine the font lightning; whole thwart flame driv’n down, 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. 

Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

The fun round the globe deferibes th’ iEquator line, 

By which wife means he can the whole furvey 
With a direCt or with a f anting ray. 

In thd'fucceffion of a night and day. Blacbnore. _ 

Sla'ntly. ladv. [from Jlant.] Obliquely; not perpendi- 
Sla'ntwise. J cularly; Hope. 

Some maketh a hollownefs half a foot deep, 

With fower fets in it, fet fant wife afleep. duffer's Hujhand. 
SLAP. n.f. [feblap, German.] A blow. Properly with the 
hand open, or with fomething rather broad than ffiarp. 

The laugh, the fap , the jocund curfe go round. Tbomfon. 
Slap. adv. [from the noun.] With a fudden and violent blow. 
Peg’s fervants complained ; and if they offered to come into 
the warehoule, then drait went the yard fap over their 
noddle. Arbutbnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

To Slap. v.a. [from the noun.] To drike with a flap. 
Dick, who thus long had paffive fat, 

Heredroak’d his chin, and cock’d his hat; 

Then fapp'd his hand upon the board, 

And thus the youth put in his word. Prior. 

Sla'pdash. interj. [from fap and dajh.] All at once: as any 
thing broad falls with a Jlap into the water, and dafhes it about. 
A low word. 

And yet, fapdafh , is all again 
In ev’ry finew, nerve, and vein. Prior. 

To Slash, v.a. [fada^ to drike, Iflandick.] 

1. To cut; to cut with long cuts. 

2. To Jafh. Slafh is improper. 

Daniel, a fprightly fwain, that us’d to fafh 
The vig’rous deeds that drew his lord’s calafh. 

To Peggy’s fide inclin’d. ^' in P 

To Slash, v. n. To drike at random with a fword; toby 
about him. 

The knights with their bright burning blades 
Broke their rude troops, and orders did confound, 
Hewing and fajhing at their idle Ihacles. Fairy 
Not that I’d lop the beauties from his book, 

Like fajhing Bentley with his defp’rate hock, 

Slash, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Cut; wound. 

Some few received fome cuts and flaflies that had diayu 
blood. Ckrtniw. 

2 . A cut in cloath. 

What! this a fleeve ? 

Here’s fnip and nip, and cut, and flifh and fajh^ 

Like to a cenfor in a barber’s (hop. Shakefpefflt- 
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Diffinguidi’d/#^ deck the great, 

As each excels in birth or date: 

His oylet-holes are more and ampler; - 

The kind’s own body was a fampler. 

. jf. [A fa term.] The middle part of a rope or 

L ,| ] e that hangs down loofe. . .u-ey. 

<T ATF n.f. [from fit: fate is in fome count.es a crack; ot 
tom "edu,* tile; French.] A grey foffle ftene, eafdy 
brokenLto thin plates, which are uied to cover houles, or to 

'Tfauare cannot be fo truly drawn upon a Jlate as it is con¬ 
ceived in the mind. Grew s Lofmol, 

A fmall piece of a flat fate the ants laid over the hole of 
their neft, when thev forefaw it would ram. Aid,Jon s ifg. 
To Slate, v. a. [from the noun.] To cover the roof; to tile. 
Sonnets and elegies to Chloris, 

Would raife a houfe about two dories, r 

A lvrick. ode would fate. . cswift. 

Sla'ter. n.f. [from fate.] One who covers with dates or 

tiles 

SlaTtern. n ,f [ faetti , Swedifh. ] A woman negligent, 

not elegant or nice. 

Without the raifing of which fum. 

You dare not be fo troublefome 
To pinch the fatterns black and blue. 

For leaving you their work to do. Hudibr'as. 

We may always obferve, that a goffip in politicks is 2. fat- 
tern in her family. Addifon s Freeholder, 

The fallow fkin is for the fwarthy put, 

And love can make a Jlaitern of a flut. Dryden. 

Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbans glare, 

The new-fcour’d manteau and the fatlern air. Gay. 

SlaTy. 'adj. [from fate.] Having the nature of date. 

All the done that is flaty* with a texture long, and parallel 
to the fiteof the dratum, will fplit only lengthways, or hori-~ 
zontaliy; and, if placed in any other podtion, ’tis apt to give 
way, dart, and burd, when any conliderable weight is laid 
uoon Woodward on Fojfls. 

SLAVE, n.f [efclave , French. It is Paid to have its original 
from the Slavs, or Sclavoniam , fubdued and fold by the Ve¬ 
netians.] One mancipated to a mader; not a freeman ; a 
dependant. 

The banilh’d Kent, who in difguife 
Follow'd his enemy king, and did him fervice 
Improper for a Jlave. Sbakefp: King Lear, 

Thou elvifh markt, abortive, rooting hog! 

Thou that wad feal’d in thy nativity 

The fave of nature, and the fon of hell. Sbakefp. R. III. 

Of gueds he makes them faves 
Inhofpitably. Mrltoni 

Slaves to our paffions we become, and then 
It grows impoffible to govern men. Waller. 

The condition of fervants was different from what it is 
now, they being general 1 y faves, and fuch as were bought and 
fold for money. ' South. 

Perfpedlive a painter mud not want; yet without fubjedding 
ourfelves fo wholly to it, as to become faves of it. Dryden. 
To-morrow, diould we thus exprefs our friendlhip; 

Each might receive a fade into his arms : 

This fun perhaps, this morning fun’s the lad; 

That e’er {hall rife on Roman liberty. Addifn's Cato. 

To Slave, v. n. [from the noun ] 1 o drudge; to moil; to 

toil. 

Had women been the makers of our laws, 

^The men fhould fave at cards from morn to night. Swift'. 
SLAVER, n.f. [ faliva , Latin; fxfa* Iflandick.] Spittle 
running from the mouth ; drive). 

Mathiolus hath a paiTage, that a toad communicates its 
venom not only by urine, but by the humidity and faver of its 
mouth, which will not confid with truth. Brown. 

Of all mad creatures, if the leam’d are rUht, 

It is the faver kills, and not the bite. ° Pope, 

To Sla'ver. v. n. [from the noun.] 

To be fmeared with fpittle. 

Should I 

Slaver with lips, as common as the dairs 
That mount the capitol; join gripes with hands 

Made hard with hourly fallhood as with labour. Sbakefp * 
2 . To emit fpittle. 

Mifo came with fcowling eyes to deliver a faver in eood- 
morrow to the two ladies. " Sidney. 

Why mud he fputter, fpawl, and faver it, 

_ In vain, againd the people’s fav’rite ? Swift. 

Io SlaVer. Vi a. To fmear with drivel. 

Twitch’d by the Have he mouths it more and more, 

^ Till with white froth his gown is faver d o’er. Dr.deni 
slaverer, n.f [flabbaerd, Dutch ; irony jlaVer.] One who 
cannot hold his fpittle ; a driveller j an ideot. 

la very n.f. [from fave] Servitude; the condition of a 
have; the offices of a (lave. 

If my diffentings were out of errour, weaknefs, or obdi- 
nacy m me, yet no man can think it other than the badland 


met hod of; flavery, by favage rudenefs and importunate ob- 

SLrffaL - *» *»** * h “ "%*$!&. 

SI A'UGHTER. n. f [onylaugt, Saxon, from ylaejan, pegan, 
\ Q foike or kill.] Maffacre; dedruaion by the fword. 

Sinful Macduff, 

They were all druck for thee 

Not for their own demerits, blit for mine, . 

Fell faughter on their fouls. . , Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

„ On each hand f aughter and gigantick deeds. Milton. 

The pair you fee, - ^ . 

Now friends below, in clofe embraces join ; 

But when they leave the fhady realms of night. 

With mortal heat each other fhall purlue: - 

What wars, what wounds, what faughter fbad enlue. Dry a. 
To Slaughter, v. a . [from the noun.] To maliacre; to 
flay ; to kill with the fword. . ^ 

Your cadle is furpriz’d, your wife and babes 

Savagely faughter d. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Slaughterhouse, n.f [Jlaughter and bcufe . ] Ilou.- 1 
which beads are killed for the butcher. 

Away with me, all you whofe fouls abhor 
Th’ uncleanly favour of a f aughterhoufe 
For I am difi’d with the fmell of lm. Sbakef peat e. 

Slaughterman .n.f [fdughfer and man.] Onq employed 

in killing. ■. : • 

The mad mothers w T ith their howls confus d 

Do break the clouds; as did the wives of Jewry, 

At Herod’s bloody huntin gfaughtermcn. Shak. Hen. V. 

Ten chas’d by one. 

Are now each one the faughtemnan of twenty. Sbakefpeare. 

See, thou fight’d againd thy countrymen ; 

And join’d with them, will be thy Jlaughtermen. Shak. H.VL 
Sla'uc-hterous. adj. [from faughter .] Dedruclive; mur¬ 
derous. , . t 

I have fupt full with horrours: 

Direnefs familiar to my faughterous thoughts 
Cannot once dart me. Sbakef Macbeth. 

Slavish, adj. [from fave.] Servile; mean; bafe; depen¬ 
dant, 

A thing 

More fiavifi) did I ne’er, than anfwering 
A flave without a knock. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

You have among you many a purchas’d flave, 

XVhich, like your affes, and your dogs and mules. 

You ufe in abjecd and in favijh part, 

Bccaufe you bought them. Shak. Merchant cf Venice, 

I believe 

That he, the fupreme God, t 5 whom all things ill 
Arc but as favijh officers of vengeance. 

Would fend a glid’ring guardian, if need were. 

To keep my life and honour unaffail’d. Milton. 

Thofe are the labour’d births of favijh brains; 

Not the effect of poetry, but pains. Denham . 

. Slavifh bards our mutual loves rehearfe 
Tn lying drains and ignominious verfe. . Prior . 

Slavishly, adv. [from favijh.] Servilely; meanfy. 

Sl a'vishness. n.f [from favijh.] Servility; meannefs. 

To SLAY. v. a. prefer .few ; part, pad! fain. [ fahan ; Gothick ; 
ylean, Sax. fachien ; JL'utch, to drike.] To kill; to butcher; 
to put to death. 

Her father’s brother 

Would be her lord ; or fhall I fav her Uncle ? 

Or he that flew her brothers and her uncle ? Shak: R. IIL 
Tyrant, {hew thy flee: 

if than bc'&fain, and with no droke of mind. 

My wife and children’s ghods will haunt me dill Sbakefp. 

T he deadly-handed Clifford Jlew my deed. Shak. H. VI. 
I faw under the altar the fouls of them that were fain for 
the word of God. Rev. vi. 2. 

Thus there was killing of young rind old, and faying of 
Virgins and infants. 2 Mac. v. i 7. 

Slay and make ready. Gen. xliii. 16: 

Wrath killeth the foolifh mah, and envy fayeih the filly 
one. Job v. 2. 

They few ten thoufand men. Jadg. 1. 4. 

Of Trojan chiefs he view’d a numerous train ; 

All much lamented, all in battl z fain. Dryden's Mn. 

* Abraham 

By blood and battles mud his pow’r maihtairi. 

And fay the monarchs, ere he rule the plain. Prior. 

Sla'yer. n.f [from fay.] Killer; murderer; dedroyer. 
Witnefs the guiltlefs blood pourfed oft on ground ; 

The crowned often flain, th zfayer crown’d. Fairy Queen', 
They flew thofe that were -flayers of their countrymen. Abb . 

The flayer of himfelf yet law I there ; 

The gore congeal’d was clotted in his hair : 

With eyes half clos’d and gaping mouth he lay; 

And grim as when he breath’d his fallen foul away. Dryden. 
Sleave. n.J. [Of this word I know not well the meaning: 
feave filk is explained by Gou'dman fioccusfericus , a lock of filk ; 
and the women dill fay feave the Jilk , fot untwifl it. Airifworth 
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calls a weaver’s (buttle or reed a flay. To Jlcy is to - part a 
twift into fingle fibres.] 

I on a fountain light, 

Whofe brim with pinks was platted, 

The banks with daffadillies dight 

With grafs like fleave was matted. Drayton's Cynthia. 
Sleazy, adj. [often written fleezy.] Weak; wanting (ub- 
ftance.' This feems to be of the fame race with fcave, of from 
to Jlcy. 

Sled. n.f. [ feed, Danilh ; fleclde , Dutch.] A carriage*drawn 
without wheels. 

The Jed, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 

Thefe all lnu ft be prepar’d. Dry den. 

Sle'dded. adj. [from fed.] Mounted on a fled. 

So frown’d he once when in an angry parle, 

He fmote the Jledded Polack on the ice. Shakefpeare. 

Sledge, n.f. [pleeg, Saxon; fleggia, Iflandick.J 

1. A large heavy hammer. 

They him fpying, both with greedy force, 

At once upon him ran, and him befet, 

"With ftrokes of mortal fteel, without remorfe, 

And on his fhield like iron fledges bet. Fdiry Ffucen. 

The painful fmrtb, with force of fervent heat. 

The hardeft iron foon doth mollify. 

That with his heavy fedge he can it beat, 

And fafhion to what he it lift apply Spenfer. 

The uphand fledge is ufed by under workmen, when the work 
is not of the largeft, yet requires help to batter and draw it 
out: they ufe it with both their hands before them, and fel- 
aom lift their hammer higher than their head. Moxon. 

Ariftotle aferibes it unto the fwiftnefs of that motion; but 
it would follow that the quick ftroak of alight hammer fhould 
be of greater efficacy, than any fofter and more gentle ftriking 
of a great fledge. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

2. A carriage without wheels, or with very low wheels ; properly 
a fed. See Sled. 

In Lancafhire, they ufe a fort of fedge made with thick 
wheels, to bring their marl out, drawn with one horfe. Mort. 
SlEEk. n.f \_fleycb , Dutch.] Smooth; nitid ; glofty. 

Let me have men about me that are fat, 

Sleek-hoadzd men, and fuch as fleep a-nights. Shakefpeare. 
Envy ! 

How eagerly ye follow my difgrace, 

As if it fed ye; and how feek and w T anton 

Y’ appear in ev’ry thing may bring my ruin. Shakefpeare. 

Yet are the men more loofe than they, 

More kemb’d, and bath’d, and rub’d, and trim d. 

More fleck'd, more foft, and flacker limb’d. Ben. Johnfon. 

What time the groves were clad ip green. 

The fields all dreft in flowers, 

And that the fleek-hah’d nymphs were feen. 

To feek them fummer bowers. Drayton. 

The pureft pafteboard, with a feek ftone rub fmooth, and 
as even as you can. Peacham. 

As in gaze admiring, oft he bow’d 
His turret creft, and flcek enamel’d neck. 

Fawning. Milton's Paradife Eofl. 

Thofe rugged names to our like mouths grow fle'k, 

That would have made Quintilian ftare and gafp. Milton. 
Thy head and hair are feek. 

And then thou kemb’ft the fuzzes on thy cheek. Dryden. 

So feek her (kin, fo faultlefs was her make, 

Ev’n Juno did unwilling pleafure take 
To fee fo fair a rival. Dryden. 

To Sleek, v. a. [from the adjective.] 
j. To comb fmooth and even. 

By dead Parthenope’s dear tomb, 

And fair Ligea’s golden comb. 

Wherewith (he fits on diamond rocks. 

Sleeking her foft alluring locks. Milton . 

2. To render foft, fmooth, or glofty. 

Gentle my lord, feek o’er your rugged looks; 

Be bright and jovial ’mong your guefts to night. Shakefp. 
She does feek 

With crumbs of bread and milk, and lies a-nights 
In her neat gloves. Ben. Johnjons Catiline. 

A fheet of well feeked marble paper did not caft any of its 
diftin<ft colours upon the wall. Boyne. 

The perfuafive rhetorick 

That feek’d his tongue, and won fo much on Eve, 

So little here, nay loft. ? Milton . 

A cruife of fragrance, form’d of burnifti d gold, 

Odour divine ! whofe foft refrefhing ftreams 
Sleek the fmooth (kin, and feent theinowy limbs. Pope. 
Sleekly, adv. [fromj^.] Smoothly; gloffily. 

Let their heads be feekly comb’d, and their blue coats brufh d. 

Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
To Sleep, v. n. [flepan, G othick ; yleepan, Saxon; faeptn^ 
Dutch.] 

i. To take reft, by fufpenfion of the mental powers. 

I’ve watch’d and travell’d hard : 

Some time I fhall feep out; the reft I’ll whiflle. Shakefp. 

2 


- ' ST'E:; . 

Where’s Pede ?—go you, and where you find a taaiL 
That, ere fh z fleep, hath thrice her prayers, faid, - • 

Rein up the organs of her fantafy ; ' ; 

tS cep (he as found as carelefs infancy; < lc a ''' 

But thofe that feep, and think not on their fins. 

Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, (boulders, {ides, and fhi.ns 

6 hakefptorfs Merry Wives oflVindforj- 
If the man be poor, thou (halt not fetspi with his pledge.- Rent- 
Sleep on now, and take your reft ; behold the hour is ■ 

hand Matth. xxvi. 

Peace, good reader! do not weep; 10 

Peace ! the lovers are a fleep.: 

They, fweet turtles ! folded lie, 

In the laft knot that love could tic. 

Let them feep, let them feep on. 

Till this ftormy night be gone. 

And the eternal morrow dawn, 

Then the curtains will be drawn; 

And they waken with that light, 

Whofe day (hall never feep in night. Crojhaw 

Thofe who at any time feep without dreaming, can never 
be convinced that their thoughts are for four hours bufy with¬ 
out their knowing it. Luke. 

2. To reft ; to be niotionlefs. 

Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the burly- 
bon’d clown in chines of beef ere thou feep in thy (heath, I 
befeech Jove on my knees thou mavft be turned into hob¬ 
nails. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

How fweet the moonlight feeps upon this bank! 

Here will we fit, and let the founds cf mufick 
Creep in our ears. Shakefpeare s Mcrch. of Venice . 

The giddy (hip, betwixt the winds and tides, 

Forc’d back and forwards, in a circle rides, 

Stunn’d with the different blows; then fhootsamain, 

Till counterbuff’d fhe flops, and feeps again, Dryden. 

3. To live thoughtlefsly. 

We feep over our happinefs, and want to be rouzed into 
a quick thankful fenfe of it. Atterbury. 

4. To be dead; death being a ftate from which man will fome 
time awake. 

If we believe that Jefus died and rofe again, even fo them 
alfo which feep in Jefus will God bring with him. 1 Ibejf. 

A perfon is faid to be dead to us, becaufe we cannot raife 
from the grave ; though he only feeps untq God, who can 
raife from the chamber of death. Aylijfe's Par ergon. 

5. To be inattentive; not vigilant. 

Keav’n will one day open 
The king’s eyes, that fo long have fept upon 
This bold, bad man. Shakefpeare's Henry’S III. 

6. To be unnoticed, or unattended. 

You ever 

Have wifh’d the feeping of this bufineft, never 
Defir’d it to be ftirr’d. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Sleep, n. f. [from the verb.] Repofe; reft; fufpenfion of the 
mental powers ; dumber. 

Methought I heard a voice cry fleep no more ! 

Macbeth doth murder feep ; the innocent fleep i 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d fleeve of care; 

The birth of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s fecond courfe. 

Chief nouriflier in life’s feaft. Shakefpeare s Machete. 

Cold calleth the fpirits to fuccour; and therefore they can¬ 
not fo well clofe and go together in the head, which is ever 
requifite to feep. And for the fame caufe, pain and noife 
hinder feep ; and darknefs furthereth feep. Bacon. 

Bealls that fleep in winter, as wild bears, during their Jhj> 
wax very fat, though they eat nothing. Bacon. 

His faften’d hands the rudder keep, 

And fix’d on hcav’n, his eyes repel invading feep. Dryden. 

Hermes o’er his head in air appear’d, 

His hat adorn’d with wings difclos’d the god, 

And in his hand the feep compelling rod. Dryden. 

Infants fpend the greateft part of their time in fetp# ancJ arc 
feldom awake but when hunger calls for the teat, or fome pain 
forces the mind to perceive it. ^ s£ 

Slee'peR. n.f. [from feep.] 

1. One who fleeps; one who is not awake. 

Sound mufick; come my queen, take hand with ine. 
And rock the ground whereon thefe feepeis be. obatfjr 

What’s the buhnefs, 

That fuch an hideous trumpet calls to parley ^ . 

The feepers of the houfe ? Shakefpeare s * eh .\ t 

In fome countries, a plant which (butteth in thu 
openeth in the morning, and openeth wide at noon, t e 1 
habitants fay is a plant that fl-epeth 7 here be Jiee[ei 5 
then ; for almoft all flowers do the like. 

Night is indeed the province of his reign; 

Yet all his dark exploits no more, con tain n<de>'- 

7 han a fpy taken, and a feeper flain. T yj 

He muft be no great eater, drinker, nor feeper, tha ^ 
difeipline his fenfes, and exert his mind : ev©tyW 0,t L ^ 
dertakiqg requires both. 2> a 
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A lazy ina&ive drone. 

3 ‘ Thar which lies dormant, or without eheJ:. 

3 - ffet penal laws, if they have been Jleepert of long, or if 
„ rc wn unfit for the prefent time, be by Wife judges confined 

in the execution. 

4 Aft*- Aifwor'h. 

Sleepily, a dm [from feepy. \ 

. f) ro wlily ; with dome to deep. 

2 ‘ kj r ^ t , j- ier chufe to endure the wounds of thofe daits, which 
envy cafteth at novelty, than to go on fafely and fleefnly in 
the eafy ways of ancient miftakings. Raleigo. 

0 would make us believe that Luther in thefe actions 

orerended to authority, forgetting what he had feepily owned 
| cfore Atterbury. 

Sleepiness, n. f [from ferpy.] Drowfinefs; difpofition to 
fleep ; inability to keep awake. 

Watchfulnefs precedes too great feepinejs , and is the molt 
ill.bodim: fvmptom of a fever. Arbuthrwt . 

Sleepless, adj. [from feep] Wanting fleep. 

The field 

To labour calls us, now with fweat impos d. 

Though after fee pief night. Miltons Paradife Lof. 

While penlive poets painful vigils keep, 

Sheplefs themfelves to give their readers fleep. Pope. 

Sleepy, adj. [from feep.] 

1. Drowfy; difpofed to fleep. 

2. Not awake. 

Why did you bring thefe daggers from the place ? 

They muft lie there Go, carry them and fmear 
The feepy grooms with blood. Shak fpeare's Macbeth. 

She wak’d her feepy crew, 

And rifing hafty, took a ihort adieu. Dryden. 

3. Soporiferous; fomniferous; caufing fleep. 

We will give you feepy drinks, that your fenfes unintelli¬ 
gent of our infufficience, may, though they cannot praife us, 
as little accufe us. Shakefpeare's Winter's C 1 ale. 

Let fuch bethink them, if the feepy drench 
Of.that forgetful lake benumb not ftill. Milton. 

I fleeped about eight hours, and no wonder; for the phy- 
ficians had mingled a feepy potion in the wine. Gulliver. 
Sleet, n.f [perhaps from the Danifh, fet.] A kind of lmooth 
fmall hail or fnow, not falling in flakes, but Angle particles. 
Now van to van the foremoft fquadrons meet. 

The midmoft battles haftning up behind, ■ 

Who view, far off, the ftorm of ialYmg fleet. 

And hear their thunder rattling in the wind. Dryden . 

Perpetual feet and driving fnow 
Obfcure the ikies, and hang on herds below. 

.Huge oxen ftand inclos’d in wintry wails 
Of fnow congeal’d. Dryden. 

Rains would have been poured down, as the vapours be¬ 
came cooler; next f*.e then fnow, and ice, and froft. 

Gbeyne . 

To Sleet, v. n. [from the noun.] To fnow in fmall par¬ 
ticles, intermixed with rain. 

Slee'ty. adj. [from the noun.] Bringing fleet* 

Sleeve, n. f. [flip, Saxon.] 

1. I he part of a garment that covers the arms. 

Once my well-waiting eyes efpy’d my treafurfe. 

With fleeves- turn’d up$ loofe hair, and breaft enlarged. 

Her father’s corn, moving her fair limbs, meafurel Sidney. 
I he deep fmock feeve , which the Iriflh women ufe, they 
%, was old Spanilh; and yet that fhould feem rather to be 
an old Englifli fafhion : for in armory, the falhion of the 
Manche, which is given in arms, being nothing elfe but a 
feeve, is fafhioned much like to that feeve. And knights, 
in ancient times, ufed to wear their miftrefs’s or love’s feeve 
upon their arms; fir Launcelot wore the feeve of the fair 
maid of Afteloth in a tourney. Spenfer's Ireland. 

1 our hofe fhould be ungarter’d, your feeve unbutton’d, 
your lhoe untied, demonftrating a carelefs defolation. Shakefp. 

You would think a fmock a fhe-angel, he fo chants to the 
feeve- band, and the work about the fquare on’t. Shakefpeare. 
He was cloathed in cloth, with wi defeeves and a cape. Bacon. 
In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown’d, 

, I heir hoods and feeves the fame. ° Dryden. 

wrT’- T f ° me P rovInces » fignifies a knot or fkein of filk’ 
men is by Lme very probably fuppofed to be its meaning in 
tne follov^ing paffage. [SeeSLEAVE.] 0 

Methought 1 heard a voice cry, fleep no more ! 

Macbeth doth murder fleep ; the innocent fleep; 
hjeep that knits up the ravell’d feeve of care, 

. o, rhe b j[ th e J ch da y’ s Shakefpeare. 

Dutch, fignifies a cover; any thing fpread over • 

V a f ° tbe <en ^ e o{r f £eve ‘ n the proverbial phrafe* 

A brace of (harpers laugh at the whole roguery in their 

len know themfelves utterly void of thofe qualities which 

lauol r P , U 1 ? nt f / co P hant a ^ribes to them, and in his feeve 
0 at then3 for believing. South's Sermons . 


SLE 

M» hmted l.t ir:,!; in hi ijl.... a( th= pr ^nf the s^uife. 

" Arbutmot s Hi ft. of j ohn Bull* 

4.. To hang on a fleeve ; to make dependent. 

It is not for a man which doth know, or mould know 
what orders, and what peaceable government requireth, ^to. 
a fk why we fhould hang our judgment upon the church s 
fl eeve and why in matters of orders more than in matters of 

doarine. Hsoker ' 

5. [Lolligo, Latin.] A fifh. Ainfworth. 

Slee'ved. adj. [from feeve.] Having fleeves. 

Slee'veless. adj. [from feeve H 

1* Wanting fleeves; having no fleeves. 

His deaths were ftrange, though coarfe, and black, tho 

bare ; 

Sleevelefs his jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet, but ’twas now, fo much ground was feen. 

Become tufftaffaty. Donne . 

They put on long feevelefs coats of home-fpun cotton. 

Sandy s* 

Behold yon ifle by palmers, pilgrims trod, 

Grave mummers ! feevelefs fome, and fhirtlefs otneis. Pope. 

2. Wanting reafonablenefs; wanting propriety; wanting fo- 
lidity. [This fenfe, of which the word has been long pof- 
feffed, I know not well how it obtained ; Skinner thinks it pro¬ 
perly livelef or lifelefs : to this I cannot heartily agree, though 
1 know not what better to fuggeft. Can it come from feeve , 
a knot, or skein, and fo fignify unconneDed, hanging ill to¬ 
gether ? or from fleeve , a cover; and therefore means plainly 
alfltrd ; foolifti without palliation?] 

This feevelefs tale of tranfubftantiaiion was brought into 
the world by that ether fable of the multiprefence. Hall.' 

My landlady quarrelled with him for fending every one of 
her children on a fervelefs errand, as fhe calls it. Spedlator. 

Sleight, n. f. [fiagd , cunning, Iflandick.] Artful trick; 
cunning artifice; dexterous practice; as Height of hand; the 
tricks of a juggler. This is often written, but lefs properly* 
fight. 

He that exhofted to beware of an enemy s policy, doth not 
give counfel to be impolite; but rather to be all prudent 
forefight, left cur fimplicity be over-reached by cunning 
feights. Hooker . 

Fair Una to the red crofs knight 
Betrothed is with joy ; 

Though falfe Duelfa it to bar. 

Her falfe fleights do employ. Fairy Hfueen* 

Upon the corner of the moon, 

There hangs a vap’rous drop, profound; 

I’ll catch it ere it come to ground ; 

And that diftill’d by magick feights 9 
Shall raife fuch artificial fprights, 

As, by the ftrength of their illufion 

Shall draw him on to his confufion. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Out ftept the amp e fize 

Of mighty Ajax, huge in ftrength; to him, Laertes’fon. 
That crafty one as huge in f eight. Chapman . 

She could not fo convey 
The maffy fubftance of that idol great. 

What f eight had (lie the ardens to betray ? 

What ftrength to heave the goddefs from her feat ? Fairf. 

In the wily fnake 

Whatever f eights, none would fufpicious mark, 

As from his wit, and native fubtilty 

Proceeding. _ Milton: 

Doubtlefs the pleafure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat; 

As lookers on feel moft delight. 

That leaft perceive the juggler’s f eight. Hudibras. 

Good humour is but a f eight of hand, or a faculty mak¬ 
ing truths look like appearances; or appearances like truths. 

L' Ef range. 

When we hear death related, we are all willing to favour 
the fight , when the poet does not too grofsly impofe upon 

us * . Dry dou, 

While innocent he fcorns ignoble flight. 

His honeft friends preferve him by a feight. Swift. 

Sleine. n. f. [This word is apparently mifprinted for feine.] 
Is a net of about forty fathoms in length, with which they 
encompafs a part of the fea, and draw the fame on land by two 
ropes faftned at its ends, together with fuch fifh as lighteth 
within his precina. Carew. 

oLENder. adj. [ finder , Dutch.] 

1. Thin; fmall in circumference compared with the lenoth * 

not thick. 0 5 

So thick the rofes bufhing round 
About her glow’d ; half ftooping ttTfupport 
E.,ch flow'r tfjlm.gr (talk ^ M]h . 

2. email in the want; having a fine fhape. 

What fender youth bedew’d with liquid odours. 

Courts thee on.rofes in fome pleafant cave. Milton. 

beauteous Helen (hines among the reft. 

Tall, fender , ftraight, with all the graces bleft, Dnden. 

3* Not 
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ot bulky; flight; not (Irong. 

Love in ihefe labyrinths his flaves detains. 

And mighty hearts are held in fender chains. 

Small; inconfiderable ; weak. 

\ et they, who claim the general afTent of the whole world 
unto that which they teach, and do not fear to give very 
hard and heavy fentence upon as many as refufe to embrace 
the fame, muft have fpecial regard, that their firft founda¬ 
tions and grounds be more than Jlender probabilities. Hooker. 
Where joy mod revels, grief doth mod lament; 

Grief joys, joy grieves, on Jlender accident. Shakefpeare. 
Pofitively to define that feafon, there is no Jlender difficul¬ 
ty. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

It is a very Jlender comfort that relies upon this nice diftiri- 
<ftion, between things being troublefome, and being evils ; 
when all the evil of affliction Ires in the trouble it creates to 

Til'otJ'on. 

5. Sparing ; lefs than enough : as, a Jlender effate and Jlender 
parts. 

At my lodging. 

The word; is this, that at fo fender warning, 

You’re like to have a thin and Jlender pittance. ShakeJp . 
In obftrueftions inflammatory, the aliment ought to be cool, 
Jlender, thin, diluting. Arhuthnot . 

6. Not amply fupplied. 

The good Offorius often deign’d 

To grace my fender table with his prefence. Philips. 


Sle'nderly. adv , [from fender .] 
i. Without bulk. 


2. Slightly ; meanly. 

If the debt be not juft, we know not what may be deemed 
juft, neither is it a fum to be fender ly regarded. Ha\ward. 

if 1 have done well, it is that which I defired ; but if fen¬ 
der ly and meanly, it is that which I could attain to. 2 Mac . 
SleTderness. n.f [from fender.J 

1. Thinnefs; fmallnefs of circumference. 

Small whiffles give a found becaufe of their extreme fen - 
dernefs , whereby the air is more pent than in a wider pipe. 

Bacon's Natural FI if ory. 
Their colours arife from the thinnefs of the tranfparent 
parts of the feathers ; that is from the fendernejs of the very 
fine hairs or capillamenta, which grow out of the fides of the 
groficr lateral branches or fibres of thofe feathers. Newton. 

2 . \Vant of bulk or ffrength. 

It is preceded by a fpitting of blood, occafioned by its 
acrimony, and too great a projectile motion, with fendernejs 
and wcaknefs of the veffels. Arhuthnot on Diet. 

3. Slightnefs; weaknefs ; inconfiderablenefs. 

The fendernejs of your reafons againft the book, together 
\vith the inconveniencies that muft of neceftity follow, have 
procured a great credit unto it. IVhitgfte. 

4 Want of plenty. 

.Slept. The preterite of feep. 

Silence! coeval with eternity, 

Thou wert ere nature firft began to be, 

’Twas one vaft nothing all, and all feptfcSk in thee. Pope. 
Slew;' The preterite of fay. 

He flew Hamet, a great commander among the Numidians, 
and chafed Benchades and Amida, two of their greateft prin¬ 
ces, out of the country. Knolles’s Hijiory of the Turks. 

ToStEY. v. n. [See to Sleave.J To part or twift into 
threads. 

Why art thou then exafperate, thou immaterial fkein of 
flcyd filk? Shakefpeare. 

To Slice, v n. [phtan, Saxon.J 
j. To cut into flat pieces. 

Their cooks make no more ado, but f icing it into little 
gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, and hang it in a fur¬ 
nace. Sandys s Journey. 

The refidue were on foot, well furnifhed with jack and 
fkull, pikes and ficing fwords, broad, thin, and of an excel- , 
lent temper. Hayward. 

2 . To cut into parts. 

Nature loft one by thee, and therefore muft 
Slice one in two to keep her number juft. Cleaveland. 

3. T© cut off". 

When hungry thou ftood’ft flaring, like an oaf, 

I flic’d the luncheon from the barley loaf. Gay. 

4. To cut ; to divide. 

Ambitious princes and tyrants fice the earth among them. 

Burnet's Theory of the Eaith. 
Slice.??./ [fibre, Saxon; from the verb.] 

1. A broad piece cut off. 

Hacking of trees in their bark, both downright and acrofs. 
fo as you may make them 'rather in fices than in continued 
hacks, doth great good to trees. Bacon. 

You need not wipe your knife to cut bread ; becaufe in 


cutting a fice or two it will wipe itfelfk 
He from out the chimney took, 

A flitch of bacon off the hook. 

And freely, from the fatteft fide, 

Cut out large fices to be fry’d. 


Swift. 


Swift . 
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broad piece. 

Then clap four fices of pi 1 after oiTt, 

That lac’d with bits of ruftick, makes a front. 

A broad head fixed in a handle ; a peel; a fpatula. 

The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, much like the flit 
of apothecaries, with which they fpread plaifters. Hakeuuill 
When burning with the iron in it, with th office, clap the 
coals upon the outfide clofe together, to keep the heat in. Mox 
Slick, adj. [ fickt , Dutch. See Sleek.] 

Glafs attracts but weakly ; fome fick ftones, and thick glaf- 
fes indifferently. Brown’s Vulgar Errours 

Slid. The preterite of f ide. 

At firft the filent venom f id with eafe, 

And feiz’d her cooler fenfes by degrees. Dry den’s Mneid 

Sli'dden. The participle paflive of jlide. 

Why is this people fidden back, by a perpetual backfiid- 

, * n §_ Jer. viii. 5, 

1 o SlTdder. v. n. [ fidderen , Dutch.] To Aide with inter¬ 
ruption. 

Go thou from me to fate, 

Now die : with that he dragg’d the trembling fire, 
Slidd'ring through clotted blood. Dryden. 

To Slide, v. n. fid, preterite; fidden , participle paff. [phoan 
phben&e, Aiding, Saxon ; fijden, Dutch ; yf-lithe, Welfh.j 
To pals along fmoothly; to flip ; to glide. 

Sounds do not only fide upon the furface of a finooth body, 
but communicate with the fpirits in the pores 'of the body, 

Bacon’s Natural hijiory, 
Ulyffes, Stheneleus, Tifander fide 
Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide. Denham, 
To move without change of the foot. 

Oh Ladon, happy Ladon, rather fide than run by her, 
left thou fhouldft make her legs flip from her. Sidney, 

Smooth fading without ftep. Milton, 

He that once fins, like him that fides on ice, 

Goes fwiftly down the flippery ways of vice: 

Though confcience checks him, yet thofe rubs gone o’er, 
He fides on fmoothly, and looks back no more. Dryden. 

3. To pafs inadvertently. 

Make a door and a bar for thy mouth: beware thou fide 
not by it. Ecclus xxviii. 26. 

4. To pafs unnoticed. 

In the princefs I could find no apprehenfion of what I 
faid or did, but with a calm careleffnefs, letting everything 
fide]ufk\y, as we do by their fpeeches, who neither in mat¬ 
ter nor perfon do any way belong unto us. Sidney. 

5. To pafs along by filent and unobferved progtefiion. 

Thou ftialt 

Hate all, flhew charity to none ; 

But let the famifht flefh fide horn the bone. 



1. 


2 . 


Ere thou relieve the beggar. 


Shakejpeare, 


Dryden, 


Then no day void ofblifs, of pleafure leaving, 

Ages ftiall fide away without perceiving. 

Refcue me from their ignoble hands : 

Let me kifs yours when you my wound begin, 

Then eafy death will fide with pleafure in. Dryden. 

Their eye fides over the pages, or the words fide over their 
eyes, and vanifh like a rhapfody of evening tafe 1 -'. Walts. 

6. To pafs filently and gradually from good to bad. 

Nor could they have Jlid into thofe brutifh immoralities of 
life, had they duly manured thofe firft practical notions and 
dictates of right reafon. Soulh. 

7. To paf$ without difficulty or obftrueftion. 

Such of them fhould be retained as fide eafily of themfelves 
into Englifh compounds, without violence to the ear. 

Begin with fenfe, of ev’ry art the foul, 

Parts anfw’ring parts fhdW fide into a whole; 

Nature fhall join you, time fhall make it grow 
A work to wonder at. ^ " * 

8. To move upon the ice by a Tingle impulfe, without change 

of feet. 

The gallants dancing by the river fide, 

They bathe in fummer, and in winter Jl.de . 

9. To fall by errour. f t 

The difeovering and reprehenfion of thefe colours can 
be done but out of a very univerfal knowledge of t 'ng-? 
which fo cleareth man’s judgment, as it is the lcis 
fide into any errour. 

10. To be not firm. 

Ye fair! Thorrfon- 

Be greatly cautious of your fiding hearts. 0 J 

11. To pafs with a free and gentle courle or flow. 

To Slide, v. a. To put imperceptibly. . /- uC H 

Little tricks offophiftry by fiding in, or leaving ° u ^ 
words as entirely change the queftion, fhould be a 
by all fair difputants. 

Slide, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Smooth and eafy paffage. . a . _ con - 

We have fome fides or relifhes of the voice or ltnn g ’ |)in<r> 
tinued without notes, from one to another, rfling or a 
which are delightful. Bacons NaturalHJ 


Wallet • 


Dryden. 


Pope. 
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that have able men of their nobility fhall find cafe 
In employing them, and a better Jlide into their bufinefs; for 
people naturally bend to them. ^acon. 

2 * There be, whofe fortunes are like Homer’s verfes, that have 
a Hide and eafinefs more than the verfes of other poets, nac. 

Sli 4 r. n. J. [fromfide.] He who Aides. 

Slight, adj, [ficht, Dutch.] ^ 

T Small; worihlefs; inconfiderable. 

Is Gefar with Antoni priz’d fo fight ? Shakcfpeare. 

Their arms, their arts, their manners I difclofe. 

Slight is the fubjea, but the praife not finall. 

If heav’n aflift, and Phoebus hear my call. 

Slight is the fubjetf, but not fo the praife; 

If {he* infpire, and he approve my lays. 

2 . Not important; not cogent; weak. 

Some firmly embrace doctrines upon fight grounds, fome 
upon no grounds, and fome contrary to appearance. Locke. 

9 Negligent ; not vehement; not done with effect. 

ffhe ftiaking of the head is a gefture offight refufal. Bacon. 

He in contempt 1 

At one fight bound high overleap’d all bound. Milton. 

4. Foolifli; weak of mind. 

No beaft ever was fo fight 

For man, as for his God, to fight. Hudibras. 

5. Not ftrong ; thin ; as a fight filk. 

Slight. n. J. [from the adjective.] 

1. Negleift; contempt ; a£t of (corn. 

People in misfortune conffrue unavoidable accidents into 
fights or negledfts. Clarijfa. 

2. Artifice; cunning pra$ice. See Sleight. 

As boifterous a thing as force is, it rarely atchieves any 
thing but under the condueft of fraud. Slight of hand has 
done that, which force of hand could never do. South. 

After Nic had bambouzled John a while, what with fight 
of hand, and taking from his own fcore, and adding to John’s, 
Nic brought the balance to his own fide. Arhuthnot. 

To Slight, v. a. [from the adjecftive.J 

j. To negleift ; to difregard. 

Beware left they tranfgrefs and fight that foie command. 

Adilton. 

You cannot expetft your fon fhould have any regard for 
one whom he fees you fight. Locke. 

2. To throw carelefsly, unlefs in this paffage to fight be the 
fame with to fing. 

The rogues flighted me into the river, with as little 
remorfe as they would have drowned puppies. Shakefpeare. 

3. [Sliftcn, Dutch.] To overthrow; to demolifli. Junius , 
Skinner, and finfworth. 

4. To Slight over. To treat or perform carelefsly. 

Thefe men, when they have promifed great matters, and 
failed moft fhamefully, if they have the perfe£fion of bold- 
nefs, will but f 'ght it over, and no more ado. Bacon s Ejfays. 

His death and your deliverance 
^ Were themes that ought not to be flighted oven Dryden ; 

Slighter, n.f. [fromfight.] One who difregards. 

SlTghtingly. adv. [from fighting.] Without reverence; 
with contempt. 

It my fceptick fpeaks flightingly of the opinions he oppofes, 

I have done no more than became the part. „ Boyle. 

SlTghtly. adv. [from fight.] 

l. Negligently; without regard. 

Words, both becaufe they are common, and do not fo 
ltrongly move the fancy of man, are for the moft part but 
flight ly heard. iW. 

i-/eave nothing fitting for the purpofe 
Untouch d, or fight ly handled in difeourfe. Shakefpeare. 

You were to blame 

To part fo fightly with your wife’s firft gift. Shakefpeare. 

, he l etter -writer diffembles his knowledge of this reftrhftion 
ana contents himfel ffightly to mention it towards the clofe of 
h >s pamphlet. A .. , 

2 • Scornfully; contemptuoufty. ° W 

Long had the Gallick monarch unconiroul’d, 

Enlarg’d his borders, and of human force 
opponent fightly thought. 

3. Weakly ; without force. ^ 

4. w t h“h hefaciliatesofl ^ t00 ^ barr ’ d ' Mhon - 

Su'ghtness. n.f. [from fllgbt .1 

1 N eaknefs ’ want °f ffrength. 

2 - eghgence; want of attention ; want of vehemence. 

Where gentry, title, wifdom, 

^ann^conclude but by the yea and no 
S en ’ral ignorance, 'it muft omit 


T., occeflities, and give way the while 
Wl Shak, 

licit lrmnnr rnoo ivn.n. il_ 7 _ il n i 


n. - v ; ■> Shakefpeare’s Coriolanvs. 

cIam r ft ‘ on S cnes muft they be that fhall drown fo loud a 

of ourfle° 1I1 J lpletiesancl how does it reproach the fightnefs 
of our fleepy heartlefs addrefles ? Decavcf Pil 

with' fubtiie Mvermks. Cunnin S'>' ’ witl > cunning lecrecy j 


Dryden. 


Philips. 
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Were there a ferpent Teen with forked tongue >> 

That fily glided towards your majefty, 

It were but necefiary you were wak’d. Shakefpeare.. 

He, clofely falfe a ndflily wife, 

Caft how he might annoy them moft from far. Fairfax » 

Satan, like a cunning pick-lock, fily robs us of our grand 
treafure. > Decay of Piety* 

With this he did a herd of goats controul; 

Which by the way he met, and (lily flole ; 

Clad like a country fwain 

May hypocrites, 

That fily fpeak one thing, another think, 

Hateful as hell, pleas’d with the relifh weak. 

Drink on unwarned, till by inchan ting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts difclofe. 

And through intemperance grow a while ftneere. 

Slim. adv. [A cant word as it feems, and therefore not to be 
ufed.] Slender; thin offhape. 

A thiny 7 /w-gutted fox made a hard flhift to wriggle his body 
into a henrooft; and when he had ftuft his guts well, fqueezed 
hard to get out again ; but the hole was too little. L’Eflr. 

I was jogg’d on the elbow by a flim young girl of feven- 
teen. Addifon. 

Slime, n. f. [ylim, Saxon; fligm, Dutch.] Vifcous mire; any 
glutinous fubftance. 

The higher Nilus fwells 
The more it promifes: as it ebbs, the feedfman 
Upon the fime and ooze fcatters his grain. Shakefpeare. 
Brick for ftone, and Jlbne for mortar. Gen. 

The vale of Siddim was full of fime- pits. Gen. xiv. 10. 

God, out of his goodnefs, caufed the wind to blow, to 
dry up the abundant fime and mud of the earth, and make 
the land more firm, and to cleanfe the air of thick vapours 
and unwholfome miffs. Raleigh. 

Some plants grow upon the top of the fea, from fome con¬ 
cretion of fime where the fun beateth hot, and the fea ftir- 
reth little. Bacon’s Natural Hfllory. 

And with Afphaltick fime, broad as the gate. 

Deep to the roots of hell, the gather’d beach 

They faften’d. Miltons Paradife Lofl. 

Now dragon grown; larger than whom the fun 
Engender’d in the Pythian vale on fime. 

Huge Python ! Miltons Paradife Lofl. 

O foul defeent! I’m now conftrain’d 
Into a beaft, to mix with beftial flhne. 

This effence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton . 

Sli miness. n. f. [from flimy.] Vifcoftty ; glutinous mat¬ 
ter. 

By a weak fermentation a pendulous fliminefs is produced, 
which anfwers a pituitous ftate. " Player* 

Sli'my. adj. [from fime.] 

1. Overfpread with flime. 

My bended hook fhall pierce 
Their flimy jaws ; and, as I draw them up, 

I’ll think them every one an Antony. Shakefpeare. 

Some lay in dead men’s fkulls; and in thofe holes, 

Vv here eyes did once inhabit, there were crept. 

As tvvere in fcorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 

I hat woo’d the flimy bottom of the deep, 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay fcatter’d by. Shah. 

drynefs 7 ^ C ° bwebs ab ° Ut them ’ which is a fl S n of a flimy 
The reft are all by bad example led, Bacon. 

And in their father’s flimy tract they tread. 

Eels for want of exercife, are fat and flimy. 

Shoals of flow houfe-bearing do fnails creep 
U er the ripe fruitage, paring flimy tracks 
In the fleek rind. 

I he fwallow fweeps 

'Jf Q f :m y^oo\ to build his hanging houfe. 

2. Vifcous ; glutinous. 

w7i ben b ° th from out hel l-g at es, into the wafte, 

V\ ide anarchy of chaos, damp and dark. 

Hovering upon the waters, what they met 
ooiid or flimy, as in raging fea, 

T oft up and down, together crowded drove. 

* rom their groins they flied 
f f im y juice by falfe conception bred. 

J he aftrological undertakers would rai 
tables, ~ ' 


Dryden. 
Arhuthnot . 


Philips. 
Thomfon. 


ife 


Milton. 

Dryden, 
men like vege- 


tables, out of fome fat and flimy foil, well doffed hv £ 
ofthe ftars. 01 rUn ’ an< * im P re S nated with the influence 
Su'ness. if. [from/;..] Defining artifice. 

verts more than any thing I could fay. } - /? j/ /r 

Sling, nj. [ r h„ s4n) Sa.on ; Du(ch , 

ftone is lodged in the ftr-m , ? P , d ftrm g s i the 
the firings. £ "' u t irown by ioofing one of 

VifoMmfoto ftubbie make hIm flee: ^ ftones are turned 

24 h y° h xii * 2B * 

4 Dreads 
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Dreads he the twanging of the archer’s firing ? 

Or hnging ftones from the Phoenician fling ? Sandys. 

Slings have fo much greater fwiftnefs than a ftone thrown 
from the hand, by how much the end of the fling is farther off 
from the fhoulde'r-joint, the center of motion, Wilkins, 

T he Tufcan king 

Laid by the lance, and took him to the fling ; 

Thrice whirl’d the thong around his head, and threw 
The heated lead, half melted as it flew. Dryden's Ain. 

Whirl’d from a flings or from an engine thrown, 

Amidft the foes, as flies a mighty ftone. 

So flew the beaft. Dryden's Ovid. 

2. A throw; a ftroke. 

’Till cram’d and gorg’d, nigh burft 
With fuck’d and glutted offal, at one fling 
Of thy victorious arm, well-pleafing Ion. Milt. Par . Lofl. 

3. A kind of hanging bandage. 

To Sling, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To throw by a fling. 

2. To throw; to caft. Not very proper. 

^Etna’s entrails fraught with fire, 

That now cafts out dark fumes and pitchy clouds, 

Incenft, or tears up mountains by the roots, 

Or flings a broken rock aloft- in air. Addifon. 

3. To hang loofely by a firing. 

From rivers drive the kids, and fling your hook; 

Anon I’ll wafh ’em in the fhallow brook. Dryden . 

4. To move by means of a rope. 

Ccenus I faw amidft the fhouts 
Of mariners, and bufy care to fling 
His horfes foon afhore. Dryden's Cleomenes. 

They flung up one of their largeft hogfheads, then rolled 
it towards my hand, and beat out the top. Gulliver 1 s Travels. 
Sli'nger. n. f. [from fling.] One who flings or ufes the fling. 

The flingers went about it, and fmote it. 2 Kings iii. 25. 
To Slink, v.n. prefer, flunk, [j-hngan, Saxon, to creep.] To 
fneak ; to fteal out of the way. 

We will flink away in fupper-time, difguife us at my lodg¬ 
ing, and return all in an hour. Shakefp. Merck . of Venice. 
As we do turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into his grave. 

So his familiars from his buried fortunes 

Slink away. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

He, after Eve feduc’d, unminded flunk 
Into the wood faft by. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

Not- far from hence doth dwell 
A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 

To whom all people far and near 
On deep importances repair; 

When brafs and pewter hap to ftray. 

And linen flinks out of the way. Hudihras. 

She flunk into a corner, where fhe lay trembling ’till the 
company went their way. L'Eflrange. 

He would pinch the children in the dark, and then flink into 
a corner, as if no body had done it. Arbuthn. Hifl. of J. Bull. 
A weafel once made fhift to flink 
In at a corn-loft through a chink ; 

But having amply fluff’d his fkin, 

Could not get out as he got in. Pope's Epifl. of Horace. 
We have a fufpicious, fearful, and conftrained countenance, 
often turning back, and /linking through narrow lanes. Swift. 
To Slink, v. a. To caft; to mifcarry of. A low word. 

To prevent a mare’s flunking her foal, in finowy weather 
keep her where fhe may have good fpring-water to drink. Mort. 
To SLIP. v. n. [ylipan, Saxon; flippen, Dutch.] 

1. To Aide ; not to tread firm. 

If a man walks over a narrow bridge, when he is drunk, it 
is no wonder that he forgets his caution while he overlooks his 
danger; but he who is fober, and views that nice feparation 
between himfelf and the devouring deep, fo that, if he fhould 
flip , he fees his grave gaping under him, furely muft needs take 
every ftep with horrour and the utmoft caution. South. 

A fkilful dancer on the ropes flips willingly, and makes a 
feeming ftumble, that you may think him in great hazard, 
while he is only giving you a proof of his dexterity. Dryden. 
If after fome diftinguifil’d leap 
He drops his pole, and feems to flip, 

Straight gath’ring all his adlive ftrength. 

He rifes higher half his length. Prior. 

2 . To Aide ; to glide. 

Oh Ladon, happy Ladon ! rather Aide than run by her, left 
thou ftiouidft make her legs flip from her. Sidney. 

They trim their feathers, which makes them oily and flip- 
pery, that the water may flip off them. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

3. To move or fly out of place. 

Sometimes the ancle-bone is apt to turn out on either fide, 
by reafon of relaxation, v/hich though you reduce, yet, upon 
the leaft walking on it, the bone flips out again. Wifeman. 


Milton. 


To fneak; to flink. 

From her moft beaftly company 
I ’gan refrain, in mind to flip away. 
Soon as appear’d fafe opportunity. 


1Spenfler. 


When Judas faw that his hoft flipt away, he was f 
troubled. r . ore 

VW flip down out of my lodging. Dryden 1 s Don Sebafil ' ‘ 

'Thus one tradefman flips away, a,i ' 

To give his partner fairer play. ' p . 

5. To glide; to pafs unexpectedly or imperceptibly. 

The banks of either fide feeming arms of the loving earth 
that fain would embrace it, and the river a wanton 
which ft ill would flip from it. ’ 

The blefling of the Lord fhall flip from thee, without doin^ 
thee any good, if thou haft not ceafed from doing evil. Taxi & 
Slipping from thy mother’s eye thou went’ft° 

Alone into the temple; there was found 
Among the graveft rabbies difputant. 

On points and queffions fitting Mofes* chair. 

1 hrice around his neck his arms he threw, 

And thrice the flitting fhadow flipp'd away, 

Like winds or empty dreams that fly the day. Dryden, 
Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, and dropping hair*' 
None but my Ceyx could appear fo fair, 

I would have ftrain’d him with a ftridt embrace; 

But through my arms he flipt , and vanifh’d from the place. 

. . Dryaen. 

When a corn flips out of their paws, they take hold of it 

a g ain ; Addifn's Spectator. 

Wife men watch every opportunity, and retrieve every 
mifpent hour which has flipped from them. Rogers. 

I will impute no defedt to thole two years which have flipped 
by fince. Swift to Ape. 

6. To fall into fault or errour. 

If he had been as you, 

And you as he, you would have flipt like him; 

But he, like you, would not have been fo ftern. Shakefpeare . 
One flippeth in his fpeech, but not from his heart. Eccluf. 
An eloquent man is known far and near; but a man of un- 
derftanding knoweth when he flippeth. Eccluf. xxi. 7. 

7. To creep by overfight. 

Some miftakes may ha veflipt into it; but others will be pre¬ 
vented by the names being now fet at length. /idv. to Dunciad . 

8. To efcape; to fall away out of the memory. 

By the hearer it is ftili prefumed, that if they be let flip for 
the prefent, what good foever they contain is loft, and that 
without all hope of recovery* Hooker. 

The mathematician proceeds upon propofitions he has once 
demonftrated; and though the demonftration may ha ve flipt 
out of his memory, he builds upon the truth. Addifln. 

Ufe the moft proper methods to retain the ideas you have 
acquired ; for the mind is ready to let many of them flip, un- 
lels fome pains be taken to fix them upon the memory. Watts. 

To Slip. v. a. 

1. To convey fecretly. 

In his officious attendance upon his miftrefs he tried to flip 
a powder into her drink. Arbuthn. Hifl. of John Bull. 

2 . Do lofe by negligence. 

You are not now to think what’s beft to do. 

As in beginnings; but what muft be done, 

Being thus enter’d; and flip no advantage 

That may fecure you. Ben . Johnflcn’s Catiline. 

Let us not flip th’ occafion, whether fcorn 
Or fatiate furv yield it from our foe. Milton. 

One ill man may not think of the mifehief he could do, or 
flip the occafion. L'Eflrange. 

To flip the market, when thus fairly offered, is great im¬ 
prudence. Collier. 

For watching occafions to corredl others in their difeourfe, 
and not to flip any opportunity of {hewing their talents, feno- 
lars are moft blamed. Locke. 

Thus far my author has flipt his firft defign ; not a letter of 
what has been yet faid prometing any ways the trial. Atterb. 

3. To part twigs from the main body by laceration. 

The runners fpread from the mailer-roots, and have little 
fprouts or roots to them, which, being cut four or five inches 
long, make excellent fets : the branches al fo may b e flipped 
planted. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

4. To efcape from ; to leave flily. 

This bird you aim’d at, though you hit it not. 

— Oh, fir, Lucentio flipp'd me like his greyhound. 

Which runs himfelf, and catches for his mafter. Shake/. 

5. Toletloofe. 

On Eryx altars lays ) 

A lamb new fallen to the ftormy Teas ; . f 

Then flips his haulfers, and his anchors weighs. Dryden. 3 

6. To let a dog lcofe. 

The impatient greyhound, flipt from far. 

Bounds o’er the glebe, to courle the fearful hare. Dr) 

7. To throw off* any thing that holds one. 

Forced to alight, my horfe flipped his bridle, and tun 

away. /A 

8. To pafs over negligently. . , . , t 

If our author gives us a lift of his dodfrines, wit 1 
reafon can that about indulgences b t flipped over ? Attervury 

Slip. 


S L I 


Slip- n. f [ft° m the verb.] 

\ The acl of flipping ; falfe ftep. 

2. Errour; miftake ; fault. 

'{ here put on him 

What forgeries you pleafe : marry, none fo rank 

As may difhonour him. 

But, far, fuch wanton, wild, and ufuzl flips. 

As are moft known to youth and liberty. Shakefpeare. 

Of thepromife there made, our mafter hath faded us, by Jip 
of memory, 'or injury of time. Wottons Architecture. 

This religious afteiftion, which nature has implanted in 
man, would" be the moft enormous flip fhe could commit. 

More's Antidote again/ Atheijtn. 

One cafual flip is enough to weigh down the faithful fervice 
of a long life. L'Eflrange. 

Alonzo, mark the chara&ers ; 

And if th’ impoftor’s pen have made a flip. 

That ftievvs it counterfeit, mark that and lave me. Dryden. 
Lighting upon a very eafy flip I have made, in putting one 
feemingly indifferent word for another, that difeovery opened 
to me this prefent view. Lode. 

Anv little flip is more confpicuous and obfervable in a 
aood man’s conduct than in another’s, as it is not of a piece 
with his character. t Addfan's Spectator. 

3-. A twig torn from the main flock. 

In truth, they are fewer, when they come to be difeuffed by 
reafon, than otherwife they feem, when by heat of conten¬ 
tion they are divided into many flips, and of every branch an 
heap is made. Hocxei. 

The flips of their vines have been brought into Spain. Abb. 

Adoption ftrives with nature, and choice breeds 
A native flip to us from foreign feeds. Shakefpeare. 

Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some ftern untutor’d churl, and noble flock 
Was graft with crab-tree flip, whofe fruit thou art. Shake/. 
Trees are apparelled with flowers or herbs by boring holes 
in their bodies, and putting into them earth holpen with muck, 
and fetting feeds or Jlps of violets in the earth. Bacon. 

So have I feen fome tender flip , 

Sav’d with care from Winter’s nip, 

The pride of her carnation train. 

Pluck’d up by fome unheedy Twain. Milton. 

The lab’rer cuts 

Young flips, and in the foil fecurely puts. Dryden. 

They are propagated not only by the feed, but many alfo by 
the root, and fome by flips or cuttings. Ray on the Creation. 

4. A leafii or firing in which a dog is held. 

I fee you ftand like greyhounds in the flips. 

Straining upon the ftart. ' Shakefp. Henry V. 

God is faid to harden the heart permiffively, but not ope¬ 
ratively, nor effectively; as he who only lets loofe a grey¬ 
hound out of the flip, is faid to hound him at the hare. Branih. 

5. An efcape ; a defertion. I know not whether to give the flip, 
be not originally taken from a dog that runs and leaves the 
firing or flip in the leader’s hand. 

The more fhame for her goodyfhip. 

To give fo near a friend the flip. Hudihras. 

The daw did not like his companion, and gave him the flip, 
and away into the woods. L'Eflrange. 

Their explications are not your’s, and will give you the 

ftp' Locke. 

6. A long narrow piece. 

Between thefe eaftern and weftern mountains lies a flip of 
lower ground, v/hich runs acrofs the ifland. Addifon. 

Sj.i'pboard. n.f. [flip and board.] A board Aiding in grooves. 

I ventured to draw back the flipboard on the roof, contrived 
on purpofe to let in air. Gulliver's Travels.' 

lipknot. n.f. [flip and knot.] A bowknot; a knot eaiily 

1 hey draw oft fo much line as is necefiary, and fallen the 
reft upon the line-rowl with a fl'pknot, that no more line turn 

Moron's Mech. Exer. 

inen 


off. 


In large wounds a Angle knot firft; over this a little 1_ 

comprefs, on which is to be made another Angle knot, and 
then a flipknot, which may be loofened upon inflammation. 

q , Sharp's Surgery. 

or Slipjkoe. n. f. [from flip.] A {hoe without lea- 
tner behind, into which the foot flips eafrly. 

A gown made of the flneft wool, * 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
lair lined flippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the pureft gold ; 

•A belt of ftraw and ivy buds. 

With coral clafps, and amber ftuds. Raleigh. 

If he went abroad too much, (he’d ufe 
ro gwe him flippers, and lock up his fhoes. Kinr. 

hrice rung the bell, the flipper knock’d the ground, 

, Vn,J c ‘ le prefs’d watch return’d a filver found. ° 
foU ER ‘ p*t* Saxon.] Slippery; not firm. Ob- 

a Fe ^ a P s n never m ufe but for poetical convenience 
A trultlefs date of earthly things and flipper hope 

^ mortal men, that fwinke and fweat for nought. Spenfler. 


S L I 

Sli'ppeRINESS. n.f. [from flippery.] 

1. State or quality of being flippery; finoothnefs ; ghbnefs. 

We do not only fall by th eflippennefs of our tongues, hut 
we deliberately difeipline them to mifehief. Gov. of the Tongue. 

The fchirrus may be diftinguifhed by its want of inflamma¬ 
tion in the fkin, its finoothnefs, and flipperinefs deep 111 the 

breaft. . Sbar P' s bur Z er >'- 

2. Uncertainty; want of firm footing. 

Slippery, adj. [j-lipup, Saxon ; fliperig, Swedifti.] 

1 . Smooth; glib. 

They trim their feathers, which makes them oily and flip- 
pery, that the water flips oft. Mortimer. 

Oily fubftances only lubricate and make the bowels flip- 
perv. Arbuthnot. 

2. Not affording firm footing. 

Did you know the art o’ th’ court, 

As hard to leave as keep; whofe top to climb. 

Is certain falling ; or fo flipp'ry, that 

The fear’s as bad as falling. Shakefp. Cymlehne. 

His promife to trull to as flippery as ice. t 7 u JJfy 

Their way fhall be as flippery ways in the darknefs. Jer. xxiii. 

The flipp’ry tops of human ftate, 

The gilded pinacles of fate. Cowley. 

The higher they are railed, the giddier they are; the more 
flippery is their {landing, and the deeper the fall. L'Eflrange. 
The higheft hill is the moft flipp'ry place, 

And fortune mocks us with a fmilmg face. Denham. 

Beauty, like ice, our footing does betray; 

Who can tread fure on the fmoot-h flppery way ? Dryden. 

3. Hard to hold ; hard to keep. 

Thus furely bound, yet be not overbold. 

The flipp'ry god will try to loofe his hold ; 

And various forms affume, to cheat thy fight. 

And with vain images of beails affright. Diyden's Georg. 

4. Not {landing firm. 

When they fall, as being flipp'ry ftanders. 

The love that lean’d on them as flipp'ry too, 

Doth one pluck down another, and together 

Die in. the faft. ShakeJ. Troilus and Crcjflda. 

5. Uncertain; changeable; mutable; inftable. 

Oh world, thy flippery turns ! Friends now faft fworn, 
Whofe double bofoms feem to wear one heart, 

Whofe hours, whofe bed, whofe meal and exercife. 

Are ftili together; who twine, as ’twere, in love 
Unfeparable, {hall within this hour. 

On a diffenfion of a doit, break out 
To bittereft: enmity. Shakefpeare . 

He looking down 

With fcorn or pity on the flippery ftate 

Of kings, will tread upon the neck of fate. Denh. Sophy . 

6. Not certain in its effe£l. 

One fure trick is better than a hundred flippery ones. L'Eflr . 

7. [ Lubrique , French.] Not chafte. 

My wife is flippery. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Sli'ppy. adv. [from flip.] Slippery; eafily Aiding. A bar¬ 
barous provincial word. 

7 he white of an egg is flippy, and nutritious. Floyer. 
Sli'pshod. adj. [flip and flood.] Having the {hoes not pulled 
up at the heels, but barely flipped on. 

The flipjhod ’prentice from his mailer’s door 
Had par’d the dirt, and fprinkled round the floor. Swift. 
Slipslop, n.f. Bad liquor. A low v/ord formed by redupli¬ 
cation of flop. 

Slish. n.f, A low word formed by reduplicating flafh. 

What! this a fleeve r 
Here’s fnip and nip, arid fli/b and flafh. 

Like to a cenfor in a barber’s {hop. Shakefpeare. 

To Slit. v. a. pret. and part, flit and flitted. [3-liran, Saxon.] 
To cut longwife. 

To make plants medicinable flit the root, and infufe into it 
the medicine; as hellebore, opium, fcammony, and then bind 

l ]P* Bacon s Nat. Hi Lory. 

The deers of Arginufa had their ears divided, occafioned at 
firft hy flitting the ears. Brown's Vugar Err ours. 

Had it hit 

The upper part of him, the blow 

Had flit, as fure as that below. Hudihras 

We.fit the preternatural body open. Wifeman's Surgery. 

A liberty might be left to the judges to inflidt death, or fome 
notorious mark, by flitting the nofe, or brands upon the 

cneeics. cr* . > 

jr- j </ emple. 

i. a tinned or plated body, which, being of an even thick- 

nefs, appears all over of an uniform colour, fhould be flit into 

threads, or broken into fragments of the fame thicknefs with 

the plate, I fee no reafon why every thread or fraement fhould 

not keep lt? colour Newton’s Opt. 

He took a freak r 

Do flit my tongue, and make me fpeak. Swift 

Slit [rh*. Saxon ] A long cut, or narrow openinj f 
. _ In ot James s fields is a conduit of brick, unto which 
joineth a low vault and at the end of that a round houfe of 

1 ’ aiid m the br, - k conduit there is a window, and in the 

round 
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S L O 


round houfe a flit cr rift of fome little breadth : if you cry out 
in the rift, it will make a fearful roaring at the window. Bacon* 
Where the tender rinds of trees difclofe 
1 heir fhooting gems, a fwelling knot there grows: 

Juft in that place a narrow (lit we make, 

I hen other buds from bearing trees we take; 

Infertcd thus, the wounded rind we clofe. Dryden. 

I found, by looking through a flit or oblong hole, which 
was narrower than the pupil of my eyps, and held clofe to it 
parallel to the prifms, I could fee the circles much diftincler, 
and vifible to a far greater number, than otherwife. Hewton. 

To SLIVE. tv. a. [ plipan, Saxon.] To fplit; to divide 

To SLl'VER. 1 longwife ; to tear off longwifc. 

Liver of blafpheming Jew, 

Gall of goat, and flips of yew, 

Sliver'd in the moons eclipfe. Shake p. Macbeth. 

Sli'ver. n.fl. f from the verb.] A branch torn off. Sliver, in 
Scotland, Itill denotes a fiice cut off:' as, he took a large fiver 
of the beef. 

1 here on the pendant boughs, her coronet weed 
Clamb’ring to hang, an envious fiver broke, 

When down her weedy coronet and herfelf 

Fell in the weeping brook. SLak. Ham’et. 

Sloats. n.fl Of a cart, are thofe underpieces which keep the 
bottom together. Bailey . 

Slobber, n.fl. [glavo:rio, Welfh.] Slaver. See Slaver. 

To Slock, v. n. [ flock , to quench, Swedifli and Scottifh ] To 
flake; to quench. 

Sloe. n.fl. [ yla, Saxon ; fllaae , Danifh. ] The fruit of the 
blackthorn, a final 1 wild plum. 

The fair pomgranate might adorn the pine, 

The grape the bramble, and the floe the vine. Blackmore. 
When, you fell your underwoods, fow haws and flows in 
them, and they will furnifh you, without doing of your woods 
any hurt. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Sloop, n.fl. A (mail fhip. 

To Slop. v. a. [from lap , lop, flop.'] To drink grofly and 
greedily. 

Slop. n. fl. [from the verb.] Atean and vile liquor of any 
kind. Generally fome naufeous or ufelefs medicinal liquor. 

The fick huiband here wanted for neither flops nor doc¬ 
tors. L' Ejl range. 

But thou, whatever flops fhe will have bought, 

Be thankful. Dryden s flnvenal. 

Slop. n.fl. [plop, Saxon; flloove, Dutch, a covering.] Trow- 
fers ; open breeches. 

What Laid Mr. Domblcdon about the fattin for my fhort 
cloak and flops ? Shakeflp. Henry IV. 

SLOPE, adj. [This word is not derived from any fatisfadlory 
original. 'Junius omits it: Skinner derives it from flap, lax, 
Dutch ; and derives it from the curve of a loofe rope. Per¬ 
haps its original may be latent in loopen, Dutch, to run, flope 
being eafy to the runner.] Oblique;» not perpendicular. It 
is generally ufed of acclivity or declivity; forming an angle 
greater or lefs with the plane of the horizon. 

Where there is a greater quantity of water, and fpace 
enough, the water movetb with a (leper rife and fall. Bacon. 

Murm’rino; waters fall 

O 

Down the flope hills, difpers’d, or in a lake, 

That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown’d 
Her cryflal mirror holds, unite their ffreams. 

Slope, n.fl. [from the adjective.] 

j. An oblique direction ; any thing obliquely directed. 

2. Declivity ; ground c it or formed with declivity. 

Growing upon flopes is caufed for that mofs, as it cometh 
of moifture, fo the water muff hut Hide, not be in a pool. Bac,. 

My lord advances with majeffick mien, 

And when up ten ffeep flopes you’ve dragg’d your thighs. 
Juft at his ftudy door he’ll blefs your eyes. • Pcpc. 

Slope, adv. Obliquely; not perpendicularly. 

Uriel 

Return’d on that bright beam, whofe point now rais’d 
Bore him flope downward to the fun, now fall’n. Milton. 

To Slope, v. a. [from the adjedtive.J To form to obliquity 
or declivity ; to diredl obliquely. 

Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown down, 
Though palaces and pyramids do flope 
Their heads to their, foundations. Shakeflp. Macbeth. 

On each hand the flames 

Driv’n backward jlope their pointing fpires, and rowl’d 
In billows, leave i’ th* midft a horrid vale. Milt. Par. LqJI. 

The ftar, that rofe at evening bright, 

Toward heav’n’s defeenthad flop'cl his weftering wheel. Milt. 

All night i flept, oblivious of my pain ; 

Aurora dawn’d, and Phoebus fhin’d in vain : 

Nor’till oblique he flop'd his evening ray, 

Had Somnus dry’d the balmy dews away. Pope's OdyJJey. 

To Slope, v. n. To take an oblique or declivous direction. 

Betwixt the midft and thefe the gods aflign'd 
Two habitable feats for human kind ; 

And crofs their limits cut a Jh-ping way, 

Which the twelve flgns in beauteous order fway. Dryden. 


Milton. 






S L O 


Upffarts a palace, lo ! th’obedient bafe 
Sipes at its foot, the woods its flues embrace. 

There is a ffrait hole in every ants neft hair an inch d 
and then it goes down floping into a place where thev 
their magazine. Addifon'> fokjP 

Slopeness. n.fl. [from flope.] Obliquity; declivity;" " 
pendicularity. 



not per- 


The Italians give the cover a graceful pendence of jhu m r 
^ h le breadth it * w o nine parts, whereof two ff a j{ 


ferve for the elevation of the higheft ridge. Wotton's Ardun 

Slo'pewxse. adj. [ Jlope and wife. ] Obliquely; not pcrpcT 
cularly. r 

The Wear is. a frith, reaching flopewifle through- the Of 
from the land to low water mark, and having in it a bent T 
cod with an eye-hook; where the fijfh entering, upon their 
coming back with the ebb, are flopped from ifluing out again 
forfaken by the,water, and left dry on the Ole. & Car- 
Slo'pingly. adv. [from floping.] Obliquely; not perpendi¬ 
cularly. 1 

j 

Thefe atoms do not defeend always perpendicularly, but 
fometimes flopingly. D'igby on the.Soul, 

Sloppy, adj. [from flop.] Miry and wet: perhaus ratl^r 
flabby . S ee S l a e . 

lo Slot. v. a. [ flugr.en, Dutch.] To ftrike or clafh 
hard. 

Slot. n. f. [flod, Iflandlck.] The track cf a deer. 

Sloth, n.fl. [pkepb, ylep'd, Saxon. It might therefore be not 
improperly written (loath, but that it feems better to regard 
the orthography of the primitive flow.] 

1. Slownefs; tardinefs. 

Thefe cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 
This dilator y floth and tricks of Rome. Shak. Henry Mill, 

2. Lazinefs; fluygifhnefs ; idlenefs. 

Falfe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand, 

Hog In floth, fox in fteaith. Shakeflp. King Lear. 

They change their courfe to pleafure, cafe, and floth. Milt. 

Induilry approach'd, 

And rous’d him from hfl> miferable floth. Than fan's Autumn. 

3. An animal. 

The floth is an animal of fo flow a motion, that he will be 
three or four days at leaf! in climbing up and coming down a 
tree; and to go the length of fifty paces on plain ground, re¬ 
quires awholeday. Grew. 

Slc/thful. adj. [floth and full.] Idle; lazy; fluggifh; in- 
adlive; indolent; dull of motion. 

He that is flothflul in his work, is brother to him that is a 
great waller. Prov. xviii. cy 

The defire of the flothflul killeth him; for his hands refufe 
to labour. Prov. xxi. 25. 

To vice induflrious; but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and flothflul. Milton , 

Flora commands thofe nymphs and knights, 

"Who liv’d in flothflul eafe and loofe delights, 

Who never acts of honour durft pur/be. 

The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. Dryden. 
The very foul of the flothflul does effedlualiy but liedrowfing 
in his budy, and the whole man is totally given up to bis 
fenfes. V tjl range. 

Slo^thfully, adv. [from flothflul.] With floth. 

Sjlc/thfulness. n.J. [from flothflul.] Idlenefs; lazinefs; flug- 
gifhnefs; ina&ivity. 

To truft to labour without prayer, argueth impiety and 
prophanenefs ; it maketh light of the providence of God : and 
although it be not the intent of a religious mind, yet it is the 
fault of thofe men whofe religion wanteth light of a mature, 
judgment to diredl it, when we join with our prayer flothful- 
nefls and negledl of convenient labour. Hooker. 

Slothflulnefs cafteth into a deep fleep, and an idle foul fhall 
fuftdr hunger. Prov. xix. 15* 

Slouch, n.fl. [flojf, Danifh, flupid.] 

1. A downcaft look; a depreffion of the head. In Scotland, 
an ungainly gait, as aifo the perfon whofe gait it is. 

Our doctor has every quality that can make a man Lifeful, 
but, alas! he hath a fort ot fllouch in his walk. Swift- 

2. A man who looks heavy and clownifb. 

Begin thy carrols then, thou vaunting flouch 
Ee thine tire oaken ftaff, or mine tire pouch. Gty 

To Slouch, v. n. [from the noun.] 1 o have a downca 

clownifh look. , 

SL.O'VEN. n.fl [floef, Dutch; yslyvn, Welfh, nafty, ihabby.J 
A man indecently negligent of cleanlincfs; a man dntiy 

dreffed. ^ , 

The minifters came to church in handlome holiday appare , 
and that himfelr did not. think them bound by the law o. f ,{ 
to go like Jlovens. Ho^nr. 

Affect in things about thee cleanlincfs, 

That all may gladly board thee as a flow’r: 

Slovens take*~up their flock of noifomenefs 
Beforehand, and anticipate their laft hour. 

For as when Jlovens do amiis 
At others doors. 


Herbert 

Hudibrcs- 


Yc: 
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You laugh, half beau, half floven if I ftand ; 
My w ig half powder, and all fnuff my band. 


Pope. 


2 


StoVBKtiNESS- n.f. flm jlovenly.} Indecent negligence of 

if ihlTworft fign of a hard Undent, and civility 
th“ bell exercifeof the remifs; yet not to be exaoff in the 
nhrafe of compliment, or geftures of courtefy If 0Jon. 

Slovenly, adj . [from floi en.] Negligent of drefs; negligcn 

° f jEfopat laft°found out a Jloveny lazy fellow, filing at his 

eafe asmf he had nothing to do. L BJhange. 

c'Vekly. adv. [from floven.] In a coarfe inelegant manner. 
As I hang my cl oaths on fome what floven ly , I no fooner 

went in bu? he frowned upon me. _ Dope. 

Wvenry. n.fl [from floven.] Dirtinefs; want of neatnels. 
Our oaynefs and our gilt are all belmirch d 
With rainy marching in the painful field: 

There’s not a piece of feather in our hoft, 

And time hath worn us into flovenry. Shakeflp. H. V. 

SLOUGH, n.f [plog, Saxon.] 

, A deep miry place ; a hole fml of dirt. 

The Scots were in a fallow field, whereinto the Englilh 
could not enter, but over a crofs ditch and a JJough-, in paff- 
in<r whereof many of the Englifh horfe were plunged, and 
a * Hayward. 

iomemned. J 

Tlie ways being foul, twenty to one, 

He’s here ftuck in a flongh, and overthrown. Milton. 

A carter had laid his waggon faft in a Jlough. L'Efllrangc. 
The fkin which a ferpent calls off at his periodical renovation. 

Thy fates open their hands, let thy blood and fpirit embrace 
them;' and to inure thyfelf to what thou art like to be, call: 
thy humble Jlough, and appear frelh, Shak, Twelfth Bight. 
When the mind is quicken’d, 

The organs, though defundl and dead before, 

Break up their drowfy grave, and newly move, 

With called Jlough and frelh legerity. Shakejpcare. 

As the (nake, roll’d in a flow'ry bank, 

With fhining checker’d Jlough, doth fling a child, 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shak. Plen. VI. 

Oh let not fleep my clofing eyes invade 
In open plains, or in the fecret fhade. 

When he, renew’d in all the fpeckl’d pride 
Of pompous youth, has call his Jlough alide$ 

And in his Summer liv’ry rolls along, 

Ered and brandifhing his forky tongue. Dryden . 

The Jlough of an Englilh viper, that is, the cuticula, they 
call off twice every year, at fpring and fall: the reparation 
begins at the head, and is finilhed in twenty-four hours. Grew. 

I he body, which we leave behind in this vifible world, 
is as the womb or Jlough from whence we iffue, and are 
born into the other. Grew s Ccjmol. 

3. The part that feparates from a foul fore. 

At the next dreffing I found a Jlough come away with the 
dreflings, which was the fordes. WiJeman on Ulcers. 

Sloughy, adj. [from Jlough] Miry; boggy: muddy. 

That cuftom fnould not be allowed of cutting feraws in low 
grounds Jl ughy underneath, which turn into bog. Swift. 
SLOW. adj. [flap, rleap, Saxon ; fleeuw, Frifick.] • 

1. Not fwift; not quick of motion; not fpeedy ; not having 
velocity; wanting celerity. 

Ale thou think’ft not flow. 

Who fince the morning hour fet out from heav’n. 

Where God refides, and on mid-day arriv’d 
In Eden, diftance inexprcflible. Milton. 

Where the motion is fo flow as not to fupply a conftant train 
of frelh ideas to the fenfes, the fenfe of motion is loft. Locke. 

2. Late; not happening in a fhort time. 

Thefe changes in the heav’ns, though flow , produc’d 
Like change on fea and land, fidereal blaft. Milton. 

3- Not ready ; not prompt; not quick. 

I am flow of fpeech, and a flow tongue. Ex. iv. 10. 

Mine ear fhall not be flow, mine eye not (hut. Milton. 
The flow of fpeech make in dreams unpremeditated ha¬ 
rangues, or converfe readily in languages that they are but little 
acquainted with. Jddiflon. 

4 * Lull; inadlive; tardy; fluggifh. 

Fix’d on defence, the Trojans are not flow 
T o guard their Ihore from an expecled foe. Dryden. 

5. Not hafiy; a£Hng with deliberation; not vehement. 

1 he Lord is merciful, and flow to anger. Common Prayer. 
He that h flow to wrath is of great undemanding. Prov. 
Lull; heavy in wit. 

The politick and wife 

Are fly flow things with circumfpedlive eyes. 

Lcv G compofidon, is an adverb, Jlowly. 

1 his flow- pac’d foul, which late did cleave 
1 a body, and went but by the body’s leave, 

T. wenty perchance or thirty mile a day, 

Lifpatches in a minute all the way 
’ 1 wixt heav’n and earth. 

1 o the lhame of y 7 <?u'-endeavouring art 
Thy eafy numbers flow. 


This day’s death denounc’d, if ought I fee, 

Will prove no fudden, but pac’d evil,. 

A lon^ day’s dying to augment our pain. Alilton s Par. LoJ.» 
For" eight_//W-circling years by tempefts toft. Pope . 

Some demon urg’d 

T* explore the fraud with guile oppos’d to guile, 

Slow -pacing thrice around th’ inlidious pile. Pope. 

To Slow. v. a. [from the adjective.] 'Fo omit by dilatorinels ; 
to delay ; to procraftinate. Not in ufe. 

Now do you know the ieafon of this hafte ? , 

—I would I knew not why it fhould be flow'd. Sbakefpeare* 

Slo'wly. adv. [fromflow.] 

Not fpeedily ; not with celerity; not with velocity. 

The gnome rejoicing bears her gift away, 

Spreads his black wings, and Jlowly mounts to day. Pope: 
Not foon ; not early ; not in a little time. 

The poor remnant of human feed peopled their country 


1. 


2 . 


Bacon* 


Dryden . 
Pope. 


3 

4 
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Pope. 


again Jlowly , by little and little. 

Our fathers bent their baneful induftry 
To check a monarchy that Jlowly grew ; 

But did not France or Holland’s fate forfee, 

Whofe rifing pow’r to fwift dominion flew. 

We oft owe Jlowly growing works impart. 

While images refleiff from art to art. 

Not haftily ; not rafhly. 

Not promptly ; not readily: 

Tardily; fluggifhly. y 

The chapel of St. Laurence advances fo very Jlowly, that’tis 
not impoflible but the family of Medicis may be extindt before 
their burial place is finifhed. Addijon on Italy. 

Slo'wness. n.J. [from flow.] 

1. Smalnefs of motion; not fpeed; want of velocity; abfence 
of celerity or fwiftnefs. 

Providence hath confined thefe human arts, that what any 
invention hath in the ftrength of its motion, is abated in the 
Jlqwnefs of it; and what it hath in the extraordinary quicknefs 
of its motion, muft be allowed for in the great ftrength that is 
required unto it. Wilkins's Math, Magic. 

Motion is the abfolute mode of a body, but fwiftnefs or 
Jlownefs are relative ideas. Watts. 

2. Length of time in which anything a&s or is brought to pafs; 
not quicknefs. 

Tyrants ufe what art they can to increafe the Jlownefs of 
death. Plooker . 

3. Dulnefs to admit convidlion or affedlion. 

Chrift would not heal their infirmities, becaufe of the hard- 
nefs and Jlownefs of their hearts, in that they believed him 
not. Bentley's Sermons. 

4. Want of promptnefs; want of readinefs. 

5. Deliberation ; cool delay. 

6. Dilatorinefs; procraftination. 

Slo'wworm. n.J [ ylapypm, Saxon.] The blind worm; a 
ffnall viper, venomous, but fcarcely mortal. 

Though we have found formed fnakes in the belly of the 
czeilia, or flowwsrm, yet may the viper emphatically bear the 
name. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

To Slu'bbeR. v a. [Probably from lubber ] 

1. To do any thing lazily, imperfectly, or with idle hurry. 

Nature fliewed fhe doth not like men, who Jlubber up mat¬ 
ters of mean account. Sidney. 

Baflanio told him, he would make fome fpeed 

Of his return : he anfwer’d, do not fo, 

Slubber not bufinefs for my fake. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

As they are Jlubbered over, the malignity that remains will 
fhow itfelf in fome chronick difeafe, or in fome fpecies of 
the lues venerea. WiJeman's Surgery. 

2. Toftain; to daub. [This feems to be from Jlobber, Jlabber, 
or Jlaver.] 

You muft be content to fuller the glofs of your new for¬ 
tunes, with this more ftubborn and boifterous expedition. Shak. 

3. To cover coarfely or carelefly. 

A man of fecret ambitious ends, and proportionate coun- 
fels, fmothered under the habit of a fcholar, and Jlubbered over 
with a certain rude and clownifh fafhion, that had the fem- 
blance of integrity. Wotton. 

Slu bberdegullion. n. fl. [I fuppofe a cant word without 
derivation.] A paltry, dirty, forry wretch. 

Quoth fne, although thou halt deferv’d, 

Bafe Jlubberdeguliion, to be ferv’d 

As thou did’ft vow to deal with me, 

if thou had’ft got the viRory. Hudihras. 

Sludge, n.fl [I fuppofe from r lo 3 , flough, Saxon.] Alire- 
dirt-mixed with water. 

OTT J he e 5 : rt !' 1 a mere f°ft fudge or mud. Mortimer ; 

bLULr. n.f. IJlug, Danifh, and foci, Dutch, fignify a glutton, 
and thence one that has the floth of a glutton.] 

1. An idler; a drone; a flow, heavy, fle^epy, lazy wretch. 

Fte, what a Jlug is Haftings, that he comes not! Shakeflp. 


Down 


Milton. 


An hindrance; an obftrudlion. 

I’fury dulls and dam ps all improvements, wherein money 
>uld be ftirnng, if it were not for this Jlug. Back. 


won 
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S L U 

3. A kind of flow creeping fnail. 

4. [Slecg, an hammerhead, Saxon.] A cylindrical or oval piece 
of metal fliot from a gun. 

When fractures are made with bullets or fugs? there the 
fcalp and cranium are driven in together. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
As, forc’d from Wind-guns, lead itfelf can fly, 

And pond’rotis Jlugs cut fwiftly through the fky. Pope. 

To Slug. v. n. [from the noun.] To lie idle3 to play the 
drone; to move flowly. 

All he did was to deceive good knights. 

And draw them from purfuit of praife and fame, 

To jlug in floth and fenfual delights, 

And end their days with irrenowned fhame. Fairy Queen. 
He lay not all night pugging in a cabbin under his mantle, 
but ufed commonly to keep others waking to defend their 
lives. Spen/er. 

One went Pugging on with a thoufand cares. L'EJlrange. 
Slu'ggard. n.p. [from pug.] An idler ; a drone; an inadfive 
lazy fellow. 

Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentlemen. 

That you have ta’en a tardy puggard here. Shakefp. R. III. 

Up, up, fays avarice; thou fnor’ft again, 

Stretched thy limbs, and yawn’ft, but all in vain : 

The tyrant lucre no denial takes; 

At his command th’ unwilling puggard wakes. Dryden. 

Sprightly May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their puggard flee p. Dry. 
To SLu'GGARJbizE. v. a. [from puggard.] To make idle; to 
make dronifh. 

Rather fee the wonders of the world abroad. 

Than, living dully fuggardiz'd at home, 

Wear out thy youth with fhapelefs idlenefs. Shakefpeare. 
Slu'ggish. adj. [from fug.] Dull; drowfy; lazy; flothful; 
idle; inlipid ; flow ; inactive; inert. 

Sluggifi idlenefs, the nurfe of fin, 

Upon a flothful afs he chofe to ride. Fairy Fpucen. 

The dull billows, thick as troubled mire, 

Whom neither wind out of their feat could force, 

Nor tides did drive out of their puggijh fource. Sfenfer. 
One, bolder than the reft, 

With his broad fword provok’d the pugg ip) beaft. JFuller. 

Matter, being impotent, fuggifh? and inadlive, hath no 
power to ftir or move itfelf. Woodward. 

Slu'ggishly. adv. [ from fuggifh. ] Dully ; not nimbly ; 
lazily; idly; flowly. 

Sluggishness, n.p [from puggifl, k] Dulnefs; floth; lazi- 
nefs; idlenefs; inertnefs. 

The moft of mankind are inclined by her thither, if they 
would take the pains; no lefs than birds to fly, and horfes to 
run; which, if they lofe, it is thro’ their own fuggifmefs , and 
by that means become her prodigies, not her children. B.Johnf. 

It is of great moment to teach the mind to lhake off its 
P u ggip me fh and vigoroufly employ itfelf about what reafon 
lhall diredf. Locke. 

SLUICE, n.p. [fuyfe? Dutch; efclufe? French; felufa? Italian.] 
A Watergate ; a floodgate; a vent lor water. 

Two other precious drops that ready flood, 

,}fach in their cryftal puice , he ere they fell 
Kifs’d, as the gracious figns of fweet remorfe, 

And pious awe, that fear’d to have offended. Milton. 

Divine Alpheus, who, by fecret puice? 

Stole under ftas to meet his Arethufe. Milton. 

If we receive them all, they were more than feven; if only 
the natural puices , they were fewer. Brown s Fulgar Errours. 
As waters from her puices , flow’d 
Unbounded forrow from her eyes : 

And fent her wailings to the fkies. Prior. 

To Sluice, v. a. [from the noun.] To emit by floodgates. 
Like a traitor coward. 

Sluic’d out his inn’cent foul through ftreams of blood. Shak. 
Veins of liquid ore Puled from the lake. Milton. 

You wrong me, if you think I’ll fell one drop 
Within thefe veins for pageants; but let honour 
Call for my blood, I’ll puice it into ftreams; 

Turn fortune loofe 2gain to my purfuit, 

And let me hunt her through embattl’d foes 
In dufty plains ; there will I be the firft. Dryd. Span. Frynr. 
Slu jcy. adj. [from puice.'] Falling in ftreams as from a fluice 
or floodgate. 

And oft whole fheets defeend of puicy rain. 

Suck’d by the fpongy clouds from off the main: 

The lofty fkies at once come pouring down. 

The promis’d crop and golden labours drown. Dryden. 
To SLUMBER, v.n. [rlumepan, Saxon ; puymeren , Dutch.] 

1. To fleep lightly; to be not awake nor in profound fleep. 

He that keepeth Ifrael fhail neither /umber nor fleep. Pp. 
Confidence wakes defpair that /umber'd. Milton. 

2. To fleep; to repofe. Sleep and flunber are often confounded. 
God fpeaketh, yet man perceiveth it not: in a dream, in a 

vifion of the night, when deep fleep falleth upon men, in 


Milton. 


SLU 

Have ve chofen this place. 

After the toil of battle, to repofe 
Your wearied virtue, for the ufe you find 
To pumber here. 

3-. "l obe in a ftate of negligence and fupinenefs. 

To Slu'mber. v.a. 

1. To lay to fleep. 

2. To ftiapify ; to ftun. 

Then up he took the putnbered fenfelefs corfe, 

And ere he could out of his fwoon awake, 

Him to his caftle brought. Fairy ® U ee,u 

To honeft a deed after it was done, or to /umber his con¬ 
fidence in the doing, he ftudied other incentives. Wottm 
Slu'mber. n.p. [from the verb.] 

1. Light fleep ; fleep not profound. 

And for his dreams, I wonder lie’s fo fond 
To truft the mock’ry of unquiet /umbers. Skahfp . R, jjj 
From carelefincfs it (hall fall into pumber , and from zjlum¬ 
ber it fhail fettle into a deep and long fleep; ’till at laft, per¬ 
haps, it fhail fleep itfelf into a lethargy, and that fuch an one 
that nothing but hell and judgment fhail awaken it. South. 
Labour and reft, that equal periods keep; 

ObzAicnt fumbers that can wake and weep. p 6 p e 

2 . Sleep ; repofe. 

Boy! Lucius ! faft afleep ? It is no matter; 

Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of pumber. Shakef. Jul . Caf 

Love denies 

Reft to my foul, and Pumber to my eyes: 

Three days I promis’d to attend my doom, 

And two long days and nights are yet to come. 

Sr„w„v. i e v- LUomfilmier.] 


Dryden. 


Milton .■ 


pumlerings upon the bed. 


X 


Job xxxiii. 15. 


Slu'mbery. 5 

1. Inviting to fleep; foperiferous ; caufing fleep. 

The timely dew of fleep. 

Now falling with (oft pumFrous weight, inclines 
Our eyelids. 

While penfive in the filent pumFrous fhade, 

Sleep’s gentle pow’rs her drooping eyes invade; 

Minerva, life-like, on embodied air 

Imprefs’a the form of Jphthema. Pope’s Ody/fey. 

There every eye with pumFrous chains fhe bound, 

And dafh’d the flowing goblets to the ground. Pope. 

2. Sleepy ; not waking. 

A great perturbation in nature ! to receive at once the be¬ 
nefit of fleep, and do the effedls of watching : in this pumhery 
agitation, what have you heard her fay ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Slung. The preterite and participle paflive of ping. 

Slunk. The preterite and participle paflive of pink. 

Silence accompany’d ; for beaft, and bird, 

They to their graffy couch, thefe to their nefts, 

Were punt. Milton's Paradife Lop , l.iv* 

Back to the thicket punk 
The guilty ferpent, and well might; for Eve , 

Intent now wholly on her tafte, nought elfe 
Regarded. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

To SLUR. v. a. [poorig , Dutch, nafty; poore , a flut.] 

1. To fully ; to foil; to contaminate. 

2. To pafs lightly ; to balk ; to mifs. 

The atheifls laugh in their fleeves, and not a little triumph 
to fee the caufeof tbeifm thus betrayed by its profeffed friends, 
and the grand argument Purred by them, and fo their work 
done to their hands. Cudwrth. 

Studious to pleafe the genius of the times. 

With periods, points, and tropes he Purs his crimes; 

He robb’d not, but he borrow’d from the poor, 

And took but with intention to reftore. 

3. To cheat; to trick. 

What was the publick faith found out for, 

But to Pur men of what they fought for? 

Come, feven’s the main. 

Cries Ganymede: the ufual trick : 

Seven,/kr a fix ; eleven, a nick. 

Slur. n. f. [from the verb.] Faint reproach/; flight difgrace. 
Here’s an ape made a king for fhe wing tricks; and the ox 
is then to put a Pur upon him, in expofing him for fport to 
the fcorn of the people. DEjlrangi- 

No one can rely upon fuch an one, either with fafety to 
his affairs, or without a pur to his reputation; fince he tia 
trufts a knave has no other recompence, but to be accounte 
a fool for his pain?. South s Sermons. 

SLUT. n.f. [Jlodde , Dutch.] 

I. A dirty woman. 

Cricket, to Windfor chimneys fhalt thou leap : 

Where fires thou find’ft unrak’d, and hearths unfwepb 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry; , 

Our radiant queen hates Puts and fluttery. Sha ejpe 
The fallow fkin is for the fwarthy put, ^ 

And love can make a flattern of a put. < D 

The veal’s all rags, the butter’s .turn d to oil; 

And thu-s I buv good meat for P'lts to fpoil. 

2. A 


Dryden. 


LJudibras. 


Prior .: 


King* 
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A A word of flight cohtempt to a woman, 

2i Hold up, you puts. 

Your aprons mountant; you’re not otnab.e; 

Although I know you’ll fwear. SnaoefTimoiu 

The frogs were ready to leap out of their fKins for joy , 

’till one crafty old jlut in the company advifed them to confi- 
,„ r n little better on’t. ^ ^Jiran e. 

. “ IBV . [from/*/.] The qualities or praaice of a llut. 

Slutt'ry? to fuch neat excellence oppos d. 

Should make defire vomit emptinefs. Shakef. Cymbenne. 

" Where fires thou find’ft unrak’d, and hearths unfwept, 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry; 

Our radiant queen hates fluts and putdry. Shakefpeare. 

Thefe make our girls their fluttery rue, 

By pinching them both black and blue ; 

And put a penny in their (hoe. 

The houfe for cleanly fweepiiig. Drayton. 

A man gave money for a black, upon an opinion that his 
fwarthy colour was rather futtdry than nature, and the fault of 
his matter that kept him no cleaner. L'Eprange. 

Slu'tiish. adj. [from Jlut.] Natty; not nice; not cleanly; 
dirty; indecently negligent of cleanlinefs. 

All preparations both for food and lodging fuch as would 
make one deteft niggardnefs, it is fo futtff) a vice. Sidney. 

Albeit the mariners do covet ftore of cabbins, yet indeed 
they are but futti/h dens that breed fieknefs in peace, Frying 
to cover Healths, and in fight are dangerous to tear men with 
their fplinters. " Raleigh's Epfays . 

Fortune’s difpleafure is but futtifi.b? if it fmeil fo ftrongly as 
thou fpeak’ft of: I will henceforth eat r.o fifh of fortune’s but- 
feri n o'. Shake/. All’s well that ends well. 

The naftinefs of that nation, and futtf) courfe of life, hath 
much promoted the opinion, occafioned by their fervile condi¬ 
tion at firft, and inferior ways of parfimony ever fince. Brown. 
Slothful diforder fill’d his ftable, 

And futti/h plenty deck’d her table. Prior. 

Slu'ttishly. adv. [from futtijh . ] In a fluttifh maimer; 
naftily; dirtily. 

Slu'ttishness. n.f. [from futti/k.'] The qualities or prac¬ 
tice of a flut; naftinefs; dirtinefs. 

That is only fuitable in laying a foul complexion upon a 
filthy favour, fetting forth both in futt Jhnefs. Sidney. 

I look on the inftinct of this noifome and troublefome crea¬ 
ture, the loufe, of fearching out foul and nafty clothes to har¬ 
bour and breed in, as an effect of divine%providence, defigned 
to deter men and women from futii/hnefs and fordidnefs, and to 
provoke them to cleanlinefs and neatnefs. Raj on the Creation. 
SLY. adj. [ ylfS, Saxon, flippery and metaphorically deceitful; 
feegur? Iflandick.] Meanly artful; fecretly infidious ; cunning. 
For my fy wyles and fubtile craftinefs, 

The title of the kingdom I pofftfs. Hubbcrd’s Taie. 

And for I doubt the Greekifh monarch y 7 y. 

Will ufe with him fome of his wonted craft. Fairfax. 

His proud ftep he fcotnful turn’d, 

And with fy circumfpechon. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

Envy is a curfed plant: fome fibres of it are rooted almoft: 
in every man’s nature, and it works in a fy and imperceptible 
manner. _ _ Watts. 

It is odious in a man to look fy and leering at a wo- 
, man. _ Clarijfa. 

Sly'ly. adv. [from fy.] With fecret artifice; infidioufly. 

To Smack, v. n. [ymaecjcan, Saxon; J,maecken , Dutch.] 

2. To have a tafte; to be tindtured with any particular tafte. 

2. To have a tindture or quality infufed. 

All feels, all ages, /mack of this vice, and he 
To die for it! Shakejp. Aleafure for Meafure. 

He is but a baftard to the time, 

That doth not Jmack of obfervation. Shakef King John. 

3. To make a noife by feparation of the lips ftrongly Vreffed 
together, as after a tafte. 

T To kifs with a clofe compreffion of the lips,- fo as to be heard 
when they feparate. 

She kifs’d with fmacking lip the fnoring lout; 

For fuch a kifs demands a pair of gloves? * Gay. 

He gives a fmacking bufs. pjf 

Fo Smack, v. a. r 

!• To kifs. 

So carelefs flowers, ftrow’d on the waters face, 

1 he curled whirlpools fuck, f?nack, and embrace, 

Yet drown them iW. 

^‘io make any quick fmart noife. 

Smack, n.f [fmaeck, Dutch; from the verb ] 

1 alte ; favour. 

T ^ re ; quality from fomething mixed. 

I he child, that fucketh the milk of the nurfe, learns his 
firft fp^ech of her ; the which, being the firft mured to his 

though* h' S 'f C ‘ £lftC ’! T° ft P !eaf,n g unt0 him . infomucii, that 

nrft will ?! W | lrl S be , ta ^ ?ht En S lifl) . th e/maei of the 

V lU f lw , a yf abide.with him. Stenfer 

fome^L 0 /^ 11 ^ t . h ° Ugh notclean paft your youth, hath yet 
an *i / k or 111 y° u 5 fome relifli of the faltnefs of time 
«tl have a care of your health. Shahf. Henf/lV. 


it cured the neighbours * Z ***jWf™‘* ^ 


EFudibrds. 


pinery opened a gap to the bpprelfion of the wi 
" 1 As the Pythagorean foul . 

Runs through'all beads, and fifti and fowl, 

And has a jmack of ev’ry one, 

So love does, and has ever done. 

3. A pleaiing tafte. 

Stack peafe upon hovel; 

To cover it quickly let owner regard, _ 

Left dove and the cadow there finding vjmqtk) 

With ill ftormy weather do perifh thy ftack. 
a, A fmall quantity; a tafte. . 

Trembling to approach ■ 

The little barrel, which he fears to broach, 

H’ effavs the wimble, often draws it hack. 

And deals to thirfty fervahts but a finack. Dryden s PM. 

5. The aft of parting the lips audibly, as after a pleaiing a e. 

6: A loud kifs. 

He took 

The bride about the neck, and kift her lips . 

With fuch a clamorous Jmack ^ that at the parting 

All the church echo’d; Shakefp. Taming oj the Shrew. 

I faw the lecherous citizen turn back 
His head, and on his wife’s lip fteal a fmack Donne. 

7. [Snacca, Saxon ; fneckras, Iflandick.] A fmall imp. 

SMALL, adj. [y mail, Saxon; final? Dutch; fmaar, Iflandick.J 

1. Little in quantity; not great. 

F or a fmall moment have I forfaken thee, but with gieat 

mercies will I gather thee. F* ^ v * 7 * 

Death only this myfterious truth unfolds, 

The mighty foul how fmall a body holds. Dryden's Juven. 
All numeration is but ftill the adding of one unit more, and 
giving to the whole together a diftincl name, whereby todil- 
tino;uifti it from every jrnaller or greater multitude ot units. Loc. 

The ordinary fmahejl meafure we have is looked on as an 
unit in number. , Locse. 

The danger is lefs when the quantity of the fluids is too 
fmall , than when it is too great; for a fmailer quantity aid 
pafs where a larger cannot, but not concrariwile. Axbuthnct. 

Good cooks cannot abide fiddling woik: fuch is the drefi- 
ing of fmall birds, requiring a world of cookery. Swift. 

2. Slender; exile; minute. 

After the earthquake a fire, and after the fire a ftill fmall 
voice. 1 Kings xix. 12. 

Your fin and calf I burnt, and ground it very fmall? till it 
was as fmall as duft. Deutr. ix. 21. 

Thofe wav’d their limber fans 
For wings, and fmatl'ejt lineaments exadft. Milton . 

Small grained fand is eftcemed the beft for the tenant, and 
the large for the landlord and land. Mortimer s Hu/bandry. 

3. Little in degree. 

There arofe no fmall ftir about that way. Adis xix. 23. 

4. Little in importance; petty; minute. 

Is it a fmall matter that thou haft taken my hufband ? Gen. 

Narrow man being fill’d with little (hares. 

Courts, city, church, are all (hops of fmall wares ; 

All having blown to fparks their noble fire. 

And drawn their found gold ingot into wire. Donne. 

Some mens behaviour is like a verfe, wherein every fyllable 
is mealured : how can a man comprehend great matters that 
breaketh his mind too much to Jrnall obfervations ? Bacon. 

5. Little in the principal quality, as fmall beer; not ftrong; 
weak. 

Go down to the cellar to draw ale or fmall beer. Swift. 
Small, n. f. [from the adje£live.] The fmall or narrow part 
of any thing. It is particularly applied to the part of the leg 
below the calf. 

tier garment was cut after fuch a fafhion, that though the 
length of it reached to the ancles, yet in her going one might 
fometimes difeern the fmall of her leg. Sidney. 

Into her legs I’d have love’s iffues fall, 

And all her calf into a gouty fmall. Suckling. 

His excellency, having mounted on the fmall of my leg, ad¬ 
vanced forwards. Gulliver s Travels. 

Sma'llace. n.f. [from fmall age , becaufe it foon withers. 
Skinner.] A plant. It is a fpecies of parfiey, and a common, 
weed by the fides of ditches and brooks. Miller. 

Smallage is raifed by flips or feed, which is redifh, and 
pretty big, of a roundifh oval figure; a little more full and 
fifing on one fide than the other, and ftreaked from one end 
to the other. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

SmaTlcoal. n.f. [fmall and coal.] Little wood coals ufed 
to light fires. 

A fmallcoal man, by waking one of thefe diftreffed gentle¬ 
men, faved him from ten years imprifonment. Sjeclator. 
When fmallcoal murmurs in the hoarfer throat, 

From fmutty dangers guard thy threaten’d coat. Gay. 

Sma llcraft. ft f. [fmall and craft.] A little veffel below 
the denomination of lhip. 

Shall he before me fign, whom t’other day 7 

A fmallcraft veflel hither did convey; ( 

Vv here ftain’d with pruqes, and rotten figs, he lay. Dryd. > 

Sma'llpqx. 
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Smallpo'x. n. f. [fmalland pox.'] An eruptive diftemper of 
great malignity ; variolcs. 

tie tell lick of the fmallpox. Wifeman. 

Sma lly adv. [from /mail. ] In a little quantity ; with mi- 
nutenefs; in a little or low degree. 

A child that is frill, and lomewhat hard of wit, is never 
chofen by the father to be made a fcholar, or elfe when he 
Cometh to the fchool, is finally regarded. Ajcham. 

Smalness. n.f. [from fmall.] 

1. Littlenefs ; not greatnefs. 

The parts in glafs are evenly fpread, but are not fo clofe as 
in gold; as we fee by the eafy admiflion of light, and by the 
fmalnefs of the weight. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

2. Littlenefs; w T ant of bulk; minutenefs; exility. 

Whatfoever is invifible, in refpedt of the finenefs of the bo¬ 
dy, or the fmalnefs of the parts, or fubtilty of the motion, is 
little enquired. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The fmalnefs of the rays of light may contribute very much 
to the power of the agent by which they are refracted. Newt. 

3. Want of ftrength; weaknefs. 

Smalt, n.f 

A beautiful blue fubftance, produced from two parts of 
zaffre being fufed with three parts common fait, and one part 
potafli. Hill on Foffils. 

To make a light purple, mingle cerufe with logwood wa¬ 
ter; and moreover turnfoil with lac mingled N\.fr\ Jmalt of bice. 

Peacham. 

Smaragdine. adj. [ fmaragd'inus , Latin.] Made of emerald ; 
refembling emerald. 

Smart, n.f. [ymeojvca, Saxon; fmert, Dutch; fmarta , Swe- 
difh.] 

1. Quick, pungent, lively pain. 

Then her mind, though too late, by the fmart, was brought 
to think of the difeafe. Sidney. 

2. Pain, corporal or intellectual. 

MifLaps are matter’d by advice difcreet. 

And counfel mitigates the greateft Jmart. Fairy Queen. 

It increafed the fmart of his prefent fufferings, to compare 
them with his former happinefs. Attrrbury. 

To Smart, v. n. [pmeojr^an, Saxon ; fmerten , Dutch.] 

1. To feel quick lively pain. 

When a man’s wounds ceafe to fmart , only becaufe he has 
loft his feeling, they are neverthelefs mortal. South. 

Human blood, when firft let, is mild, and will not make 
the eye or a frcfh wound fmart. Arbuthnot. 

2. To feel pain of body or mind. 

He that is furcty for a ftranger fhall fmart for it. 

No creature [marts fo little as a fool. 

Let peals of laughter, Codrus! round thee break. 

Thou unconcern’d can’ll hear the mighty crack. 

Smart, adj. [from the noun.] 

1. Pungent; (harp ; caufing fmart. 

How fmart a lafh that fpeeth doth give my confcience? 

Shakefpeare . 

To the fair he fain would quarter fhow, 

His tender heart recoi : s at every blow; 

If unawares he gives too fmart a ftroke, 

He means but to correct, and not provoke. Granville. 

2. Quick; vigorous ; adtive. 

That day was fpent in fmart fkirmilhes, in which many 
fell. Clarendon. 

This found proceeded from the nimble and fmart percuffions 
of the ambient air, made by the fwift and irregular motions of 
the particles of the liquors. Boyle. 

3. Producing any effedt with force and vigour. 

After fhow’rs, 

The ftars fhine Jmarter, and the moon adorns. 

As with unborrow’d beams, her ftiarpen’d horns. Dryden. 

4. Acute ; witty. 

It was a fmart reply that Auguftus made to one that mini- 
ftred this comfort of the fatality of things : this was fo far 
from giving any eafe to his mind, that it was the very thing 
that troubled him. Tillotfon. 

5. Brill:; vivacious; lively. 

You may fee a fmart rhetorician turning his hat in his hands, 
during the whole courfe of his harangue. A deaf man would 
think he v/as cheapening a beaver. Addifon. 

Smart, n.f. A fellow affecting brifk'nefs and vivacity. A 
cant word. 

Sma'rtly. adv. [from fmart.] After a fmart manner; fharp- 
ly ; brilkly; vigoroully; wittily. 

The art, order, and gravity of thofe proceedings, where 
fhort, fevere, conftant rules were fet, and Jmartly purfued, 
made them lefs taken notice of. Clarendon. 

Sma'rtness. n.f. [from fmart.] 

I. The quality of being fmart; quicknefs; vigour. 

What intereft fuch a J'martnefs in ftriking the air hath in 
the production of found, may in fome meafure appear by 
the motion of a bullet, and that of a fwitch or other wand, 
which produce no found, if they do but flowly pafs through 
the air; whereas if the one do fmartly ftrike the air, and the 
other be (hot out of a gun, the celerity of their perctiflions on 


Prcv. 


Pope. 
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the air puts it into an undulating motion, which 
the ear, produces an audible noife * ’ 

2 . Livelinefs ; brifknefs; wittinefs. °^ e ‘ 

1 defy all the clubs to invent a new phrafe, equal in • 
humour, fmartnefs or politenefs, to my fet. o W,t> 

Smatch. n.f [corrupted from fmack.] 

1. Tafte; tindture ; twang. 

Thou art a fellow of a good refpedt; 

Thy life hath had fome f natch of honour in’t. Shakefte , 
Some nations have a peculiar guttural or nafal fnatch in tt ' 
language. Holder's E emehh ofsZ'l 

1 hefefalts have fomewhat of a nitrons tafte, but rrivfV -l 
a fmcitcb of a vitriolick. ^ 

2. [ Cceruleo, Latin.] A bird. lew ' 

To Sma'tter. v. n. [It is luppofed to be corrupted from fa k 
or tajle.] J ‘ c 

1. To have a flight tafte; to have a flight, fuperficiah and in, 

perfeCt knowledge. 5 lir ‘* 

Such a pradice gives a flight fmattering of feveral fcier.ce? 
without any folid knowledge. Watts' 

Since, by a little J.mattering in learning, and great conceit 
of himfelf, he has loft his religion, may - he find it again by 
harder ftudy and an humbler mind. Bent l 

2. To talk fuperficially or ignorantly. 

In proper terms, fuch as men fnalter, 

When they throw out and mifs the matter. Hudibro; 

Of ftate affairs you cannot fmatter ; 

Are aukward when you try to flatter. 

Sma'tter. n.f [from the verb.] Superficial or flight know' 
ledge. 

All other fciences were extinguifhed during this empire, ex¬ 
cepting only 2. fmatter of judicial aftrology. Temple. 

Sma'tterer. n. f [from J'matter.] One who has a flight or 
fuperficial knowledge. 

Thefe few who preferve any rudiments of learning, are 
except one or two [matterers, the clergy’s friends. Swift, 

To Smear, v. a. [pmepan, Saxon; fneeren , Dutch.] 

1. To overfpread with fomething vifcous and adhefive; to be- 
fmear. 

If any fuch be here, that love this painting. 

Wherein you fee me fmear'd, 

If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 

Let him wave thus. Shakefpeare'sOtk'.h, 

Then from the mountain hewing timber tail, 

Began to build a veflel of huge bulk, 

Smear'd round with pitch. Milton. 

Smear'd as (he was with black Gorgonean blood, 

The fury fprang above the Stygian flood. Dryden, 

2 . To foil; to contaminate. 

Why had I not, with charitable hand. 

Took up a beggar’s iffue at my gates ? 

Who fmeered thus, and mir’d with infamy, 

I might have faid no part Of it is mine. Shakefpeare . 

Smea'ry. adj. [from fmear.] Dawby ; adhefive. 

A fmeary foam works o’er my grinding jaws, 

And utmoft anguifh fhakes my lab’ring frame. Rowe. 

Smeath. n. f A fea fowl. 

To Smeeth. or fmutch. v.a. [jmfSbe, Saxon.j Tofmoke; 
to blacken with fmoke. 

Sme'gmatick. adj. Soapy ; deterfive. Did’ 

To Smell, v. a. [Of this word the etymology is veryobfeure. 
Skinner , the moft acute of all etymologifts, derives it from 
fmoel, warm, Dutch ; becaufe fmells are encreafed by 
heat.] 

1. To perceive by the nofe. 

Their neighbours hear the fame mufick, or fmett the fame 
perfumes with themfelves : for here is enough. Collier, 

2. To find out by mental fagacity. 

The horfe Jmelt him out, and prefently a crochet came in 
his head how to countermine. him. L'EJlranpe, 

To Smell, v n. 

1. To ftrike the noftrils. 

The king is but a man as I am : the violet fmells to him a> 
it doth to me ; all his fenfes have but human conditions. Shak, 
The daintieft fmells of flowers are out of thofe plants whole 
leaves fmell not. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

2. To have any particular feent. 

Honey in Spain [melleth apparently of the rofemary or orange, 
from whence the bee gathereth it. Bacon. 

A work of this nature is not to be performed upononeleg, 
and fhould fmell of oil if duly handled. Brown, 

If you have a filver faucepan, and the butter fmells of hnoa > 
lay the fault upon the coals. . “ U ' J ' 

3. To have a particular tindture or fmack of any quality. 

My unfoil’d name, the aufterenefs of my life. 

Will fo your accufation overweigh. 

That you fhall ftifle in your own report. 

And fmell of calumny. Sbakcjptatt, 

Down with the nofe, take the bridge quite a\vay 
Of him that his particular to forefend, 

Sn tils from the general weal. Sbaeejpea - 

A man 
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A man fo [mailing of the people’s lee, 

The court receiv’d him firft for charity. Dryden. 

rr> n raHife the adt of fmelling. 

4 ’ T Whoibevef fhall make like unto that, to fmell thereto, mall 

rr Bxod. XXX. 3®" 

^/had a mind to knew, whether they would find out the 
. ^fnre and whether [veiling enabled them to know what is 
their nourifhment. Elfin's Specter. 

f Power o( fmelling ; the fenfe of which the nofe is the organ. 

Next, in the noftrils fhe doth ufe the fmell. 

As God the breath of life in them did give; 

So makes he now this pow’r in them to dwell. 

To judge all airs, whereby we breathe, and live. Davies. 

n, Scent; power of affixing the nofe. 

The fweeteft fmell in the air is the white double violet, 

which comes twice a-year. Beem - 

All fweet fmells have joined with them fome earthy or crude 

odours Bacon. 

Pleafant fmells are not confined unto vegetables, but found 
in divers animals. _ Brown's Vulgar trrours. 

There is a great variety of fmells, though we have but a 
few names for them : the fmell of a violet and of mulk, both 
fweet, are as diftindt as any two fmells. Locke. 

Sme'ller. n.f [from fmell.] He who fmells. 

Sme/llfeast. n.f. [fmell and feaji.] A parafite ; one who 
haunts good tables. 

The ant lives upon her own, honeftly gotten ; whereas the 
fly is an intruder, and a common fmtllfeajl that fpunges upon 
other people’s trenchers. L'Bjlrange. 

Smelt. The preterite and participle pafT. of fmell. 

Smelt, n.f [pnebc, Saxon.] A frnall fea fifh. 

Of round fifh there are brit, fprat, barn, jmelts . Carew . 

To Smelt, v.a. [ fmalta , Iflandick ; fmelten , Dutch.] Io 
melt oar, fo as to extradt the metal. 

A fort of earth, of a dufky red colour, found chiefly in 
iron mines. Some of this earth contains as much iron as to 
render it worth fmelting. JVoodvjard. 

Sme'lter. n.f [from jmelt.] One who melts oar. 

The fmekers come up to the aflayers. Woodward on Foffils. 

To Smerk. v. a. [pmercian, Saxon.] To fmile wantonly. 
Certain gentlemen of the gown, whofe aukward, fpruce, 
prim, fneering, and fmirking countenances have got good pre¬ 
ferment by force of cringing. . Swift. 

q M5 ? RK ^ * 1 <?$• Nice ; [mart; jaunty. 

bMlRK. j 

Seeft, how bragg yon bullock bears. 

So fnirk , fo frnooth his pricked ears : 

His horns been as brade as rainbbw bent, 

His dew-lap as lith as iafs of Kent. Spen[er . 

Sme'rlin. n.f. A fifh. AinJ"worth. 

Smi'cket. n. f [Diminutive offmock, f/weket, fnv.cket.] The 


under garment of a woman. 

O 


To Smight. For finite. 

As when a griffon, feized of his prey 7 , 

A dragon fierce encountreth in his flight, 

Through wideft air making his idle way. 

That would his rightful ravin rend away : 

With hideous horror both together f night , 

And fouce fo fore that they the heavens ajtray. Fa. Queen. 
To Smile, v. n. [ fmuylen , Dutch.] 

J* To contract the face with pleafure ; to exprefs gladnefs by 
the countenance. 

I would, while it was fniiling in my face, 

Have plucktmy nipple from his bonelefs gums. Shakefpeare. 
Thegoddefs of the mountain fniiled upon her votaries, and 
cheared them in their paflage to her palace. Tatler. 

’Tvvas what I faid to Crags and Child, 

Who prais’d my modefty, and fmil'd. Pope. 

2 . To exprefs flight contempt. 

Our king replied, which fome will fmile at now, but ac¬ 
cording to the learning of that time. Camden. 

3. 1 o look gay or joyous. 

Let their heirs enrich their time 

With fulling plenty and fair profp’rous days. Shakefpeare . 

All things fmil'd, ' • 

Birds on the branches warbling. Milton. 

4 * B o be favourable; to be propitious. 

Then let me not let pafs 

Occaliou which jnq>v /miles. Milton. 

[from the verb.] A flight contraction of the face • 
a Iook of pleafure, or kindnefs. 

I frown upon him, yet he loves me ftill._ 

— Oh that your frowns would teach my fmVes fuch fkill. 

Shakefpeare's Midfummer Night's Fea ft. 
f -W man marks the narrow fpace 
1 w ,ixt a prifon and a [mile. Wottan 

Sweet intercourfe 

: f looks and [miles: for fmiles from reafon flow, 

Jo brute denied, and are of love the food. Milton 

Smiu KGL y . ^ [from filing.] With a look 
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His flaw’d heart, ^ ~ 

'Twixt two extremes of paffion, joy and grief, 

Burft [miiingty. Shakefpeare's King Lear, 

Carneades flopping him fhilingly , told him, we are not io 
forward to lofe good company Loyte. 

To Smilt. v. n. [corrupted from fmell, ovmed.] 

Having too much water, many corns will }mlt, ox Mave 
their pulp turned into a fubftance like thick cream. Mortimer. 
To Smirch, v. a. [from murk or murcky.] i o cloud ; to dun,., 

to foil. 

I’ll put myfelf in poor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of umber fmirch my face.' Shakefpeare. 

Like the fhaven Hercules in the fmirch worm-eaten ta- 
peltry. ‘ Shakefpeare. 

To Smirk. See Smerk. 

Smit. The participle paftive of finite. _ 

Fir’d with the views this glitt’ring feene difpiays. 

And fmit with paffion for my country’s praife. 

My artlefs reed attempts this lofty theme. 

Where facred Ifis rolls her ancient ftream. > Tickell. 
To Smite, v.a. prefer i te fmote ; participle pa tt.fmit, fmitten > 
[pmiran, Saxon; fmijten, Dutch.] 

1. To ftrike; to reach with a blow. 

So fweet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
To thofe frefh morning drops upon the rofe. 

As thy eye beams, when their frefh rays ha ve fmote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows. Shak. 

I have fmtten mine hand at thy difhoneft gain. Ezek* 

2. To kill; to deftroy. 

The fervants of David had fmitten of Benjamin’s men, fo 
that three hundred and threefcore died. 2 Sam. ii. 31. 

God [mote him for his errour, and he died. 2 Sam. vi. 

3. To afflidt; to chaffen A fcripturalexpreftion.^ 

Let us not miftake God’s g odnefs, nor imagine, becaufe 
he fmites us, that we are forfaken by him. Wake. 

4. To blaft. 

5. To affedt with any paffion. 

I wander where the mufes haunt, 

Clear fpring, or fhady grove, or funny hill, 

Smit with the love of facred fong. Milton„ 

See what the charms that finite the fimple heart, 

Not touch’d by nature, and not reach’d by art. Pope . 

Smit with the love of fifter arts we came, 

And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. Pope . 
To Smite, v. n. To ftrike ; to collide. 

The heart melteth, and the knees finite together. Nahum. 
Smi'ter. n.f [from finite.] Hewhofmites. 

I gave my back to the f niters, and my cheeks to them 
that pluck off the hair. Ifa. 1. 6. 

Smith, n.f. [pmi^, Saxon; fneth , German; fmid, Dutch; 
from pnntan, Saxon, to beat.] 

1. One who forges with his hammer; one who works in metals. 

He doth nothing but talk of his horfe, and can fhoe him. 

I am afraid, my lady, his mother, played falfe with a jmith . 

Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice . 
Lawlefs man, the anvil dares profane, 

And forge that fteel by which a man is (lain : 

Which earth at firft for plough (hares did afford ; 

N«r yet the fmith had learn’d to form a fword. Tate. 

The ordinary qualities obfervable in iron, or a diamond, 
that make their true complex idea, a fmith or a jeweler com¬ 
monly knows better than a philofopher. Locke. 

2. He that makes or effects any thing. 

The doves repented, though too late. 

Become the fmiths of their own foolifh fate. Dryden. 

Smithcraft, n.f. [pmfScjiaejrc, Sax.] The art of aftnith. 

Inventors of paftorage, fimithcraft, and mufick. Raleigh . 
SmTthery. n.f. [from fmith] The (hop of a fmith. 
Smi'thing. n. f. [from fmith.] Smithing is an art manual, by 
which an irregular lump, or feveral lumps of iron is wrought 
into an intended fhape. Moron's Mechanical Exercife. 

Smi'thy. n.f. [pmiNSe, Saxon.] The fhop of a fmith. 

His blazing locks fent forth a crackling found. 

And hifs’d, like red hot iron, within the fmithy drown’d. 

Dryden . 

Smitt. n. f. The fineft of the clayey ore, made up into balls, 
they ufe tor marking of fheep, and call it [mitt. Wocdivard. 
Smi'tten. The participle paflive of finite. Struck; blafted ; 
killed; affedted with pailion. 

And the flax and the bailey was fmitten, but the wheat and 
the rye not. £xod. ix. 31. 

Iiow agree the kettle and the earthen pot together ? for if 
the one be Jmiiten again!! the other, it fhall be broken. Ecclus. 
1 he third part of the fun was fmitten. Rev. viik 12. 

We did elteem him ftricken, Jmiiten of God and afflicted! 

La. liii. a. 

Tempt not the Lord thy God, he faid, and ftood : 

J^ut Sa]tan fmitten with amazement fell. M'lton 

By the advantages of a good perfon and a pleating conver- 
fation, he made inch an impreji on in her heart as could 
pot be effaced: and he was himfelf no lefs fmttm with Con- 

ftant,a - Tr ' Aidifn. 

2 4 Smock 
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SfIock. n.f. [j-moc, Saxon.] 

1. 1 he under garment of a woman ; a fruit. 

Her body c< vered with a light taffeta garment, fo cut, as 
the wroughty//zffc,£ came through it in many places. Sidney. 
How do’ll thou look now ? oh ill-ftarr’d wench ! 

Pale as thy fn ck ! when we lhall meet at compt; 

^This look ol thine will hurl my foul from heav’n. Shakefp. 
Their apparel was linnen breeches, and over that a fmock 
clofe girt unto them with a towel. Sandys. 

i hough Artemifia talks by fits. 

Of councils, clallicks, fathers, wits; 

P-eads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke : 

Yet in Tome things, methinks, Ihe fails, 

{ were well, if Ihe would pair her nails. 

And wear a cleaner J'mock. Swift. 

2. Smock is ufed in a ludicrous kind of compofition for any thin 0- 
relating to women. 

At jinock treal n, matron, I believe you; 

And if I were your hulband ; but when I 
l ruft to your cob-web bofoms any other. 

Let me there die a fly, and feaft you, fpider. Ben. Johnfon . 

Plague on his jmock-\oy?Aiy ! 

I hate to fee a brave bold fellow lotted, 

Made four and fenfelefs, turn’d to whey by love. Drydcn. 
Smockfa ced, odj. [fmock and face.'] Palefaced ; maidenly.] 
(did chiefs reflecting on their former deeds, 

Difdain to ruft with batter’d invalids; 

But active in the foremofl ranks appear, 

And leave young fmockfac'd beaux to guard the rear. Fenton. 
Smoke, n. f. [ys-mwg 9 VVeffh; ymec, ymoec, Saxon; fmoock 9 
Dutch.] i he viftble effluvium, or footy exhalation from 
any thing burning. 

She might utter out fome fmoke of thofe flames wherewith 
eife file was not only burned, but fmothered. Sidney. 

^ May you a better feaft never behold, 

V ou knot of mouth-friends : fnioke, and lukewarm water, 

Is your perfection. Sbakefpeare. 

Stand off, and let me take the air. 

Why fhould the fmoke purfue the fair ? Cleaveland. 

He knew twas caufed b y fnote, but not by flame. Cowley. 
All involv’d with ftench and fmoke. 

As fmoke that rifes from the kindling fires, Milton. 

Is feen this moment, and the next expires. Prior. 

Smoke palling through flame cannot but grow red hot, and 
red hot fmoke can appear'no other than flame. Newton. 

To Smoke, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To emit a dark exhalation by heat. 

Y hen the fun went down, a fmaking furnace and a burn¬ 
ing lamp palled between thofe pieces. Gen. xv. 17. 

Brave Macbeth 

DifJaining fortune, with his brandifh’d ftecl. 

Which fmoak'd with bloody execution, 

Like valour’s minion carved out his paflage, 
i ill he had fac’d the flaves. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Queen Margaret faw 

I hv murd’rous faulchion fmoking in his blood. Sbakefpeare. 
To him no temple ftood nor altar fnok'd. Milton. 

For Venus, Cythcrea was invok'd, 

Altars for Pallas to Athena fnok'd. Granville. 

2 . I o burn ; to be kindled. A fcriptural term. 

1 he anger of the Lord ftiall fnoak againft that man. Deut. 

3. 1 o move with fuch fwiftnefs as to kindle; to move very 
fall fo as to raife duft like fmoke. 

Aventinus drives his chariot round ; 

Proud ol his fteeds lie [mokes along the field; 

His father’s hydra fills the ample fhield. Dryden's Ain. 

With hafty hand the ruling reins he drew. 

He lalh’d the couriers, and the couriers flew; 

Beneath the bending yoke alike tfey held 

Their equal pace, and fmoak'd along the Held. Pope. 

4. To fmell, or hunt out. 

He hither came t’obferve and fmoke 
What courfes other rifkers took. Hudibras. 

I began to fmoke that they were a parcel of mummers, and 
wondied that none of the Middlefex juftices took care to lay 
fome of them by the heels. Addijon's Freeholder. 

5 To ufc tobacco. 
i). To fufter to be punifhed. 

Maugre all the world will I keep fafe. 

Or fome of you ftiall fnoke for it in Rome. Sbakefpeare. 
To Smoke, v.a. 

1. Jo feent by fmoke, or dry in fmoke. * 

FriCtions of the back-bone with flanmd, fmoaked with pene¬ 
trating aromatical fubftances, have proved effectual. Arbuthnct. 
2* To fmell out; to find out. 

He was firft fnok'd by the old lord Lafea; when his dif- 
guife and he is parted, tell me what a fprat you fhallfind him ? 

Sbakefpeare s All's w, ll that ends well. 

1 om T att'e pafles for an impertinent, and Will. Trippet 
begi s to be fnokeef in cafe I continue this paper. Addif Sped?, 
g. Tofneer ; to ridicule to the face. 

Smoke the fellow there:. Congreve. 


Pope. 


2 . 


Sbakefpeare, 

Dryden. 


3 . 


Pbili. 
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Milton, 


Bcnham 
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To Smoke -dry. v. a. [fmcke and dry.] To dry by f mo i, 
Smoke-dry the fruit, but not if you plant then to.- 
Smo'ker. n.f [from fmoke.’] m * 0rtlrtl th 

1. One that dries or perfumes by fmoke. 

2. One that ufes tobacco. 

Smo'keless. adj. [from fmoke.] Having no fmoke 
Tenants with fighs the fmokelef tow’rs furvey’ 

And turn th’ unwilling fteed another wav. - 
Smo'ky. adj. [from fmoke .] 

1. Emitting fmoke; fumid. 

O he’s as tedious 

As a tir’d horfe, or as a railing wife, 

Worfe than a frnoky houfe. 

ViClorious to the top afpires. 

Involving ail the wood in frnoky fires. 

Having the appearance or nature of fmoke. 

London appears in a morning drowned in a black cloud 
and all the day after fmothered with frnoky d og, the confe > 
quence w hereof proves very offenfive to the lun^s. Har ' 
If blaft feptentrional with brulhing win^s ° 

Sweep up the frnoky mifts, and vapours damp. 

Then woe to mortals. 

Noifome with fmoke. 

Courtefy 

Is fooner found in lowly fheds. 

With frnoky rafters, than in tap’ftry halls 
And courts of princes. 

Morpheus, the humble god, that dwells 
In cottages and J'moky cells. 

Hates gilded roofs and beds of down ; 

And though he fears no prince’s frown, 

Flies from the circle of a crown. 

Smooth, [pme^, pmoeS, Saxon; mwyth , Welfh.] 

1. Even on the furface ; not rough ; level; having no afperities. 

Behold Efau my brother is a hairy man, and I am a fnrntk 

man - Gen. xxvii, n. 

Milling thee, I walk unfeen. 

On the dry JmoothA haven green. 

To behold the wandring moon. 

Riding near her higheft noon. Milton. 

The outlines muft b q fmooth, imperceptible to die touch, and 
even without eminences or cavities. Dryden. 

Nor box nor limes, without their ufe, 

CVtfw/^-grain’d, and proper for the turner’s trade: 

Which curious hands may carve and fteel with eafe invade. 

Drydtn . 

2. Evenly fpread; glofly. 

He for the promis’d journey bids prepare 
The fmootb-hT\i' A horfes, and the rapid car. 

3. Equal in pace; without ftarts or obftruCtion. 

By the hand he took me rais’d. 

And over fields and waters, as in air, 

Smooth-ft\A[ng without flep. 

The fair-hair’d queen of love 
Lefcends fmooth-gYiAmg from the courts above 

4. Flowing ; loft ; not harlh. 

Smooth Adonis from his rock 
Ran purple to the fea. 

When fage Minerva role. 

From her fweet lips Jmooth elocution flows. 

So, Dick adept, tuck back thy hair; 

And I will pour into thy ear 
Remarks, which none did e’er difclofe, 

In fmooth- pac’d verfe or hobling profe. 

5. Bland; mild; adulatory. 

T he fubtle fiend. 

Though inly ftung with anger and difdain, 

Diflembled, and this anfwer fmtoth return’d. Milt. Par. Reg 
This fmooth A ifeourfe and mild behaviour oft 
Conceal a traitor. dddifon. 

He was fnootb-toaguzA, gave good words, and feldom loft 
his temper. Arbuthnct's Hijl • ofj. Ball. 

The madding monarchs to cempofe 
The Pylian prince, the fmoothApezech' A Neftor 
To Smooth, v. a. [from the adjedlive.] 

1. To level; to make even on the furface. 

This man’s aflatt’rer? if one be. 

So are they all; for every greeze of fortune 
Is fmooth'd by that below. 

The carpenter encouraged the goldfmith, and he that 
$th with the hammer him that fmote the anvil. fa. xh* 
Now on the wings of winds our courfe we keep; 

For God had fn.oth'd the waters of the deep. Pope's Oaf- 

2 . To work into a foft uniform mafs. . 

It brings up again into the mouth that which it had fwa - 
lowed, and chewing it, grinds and fnooths it, and afterwar s 
fwallows it into another ftomach. Ray on the Create. 

The board on which we fit 
Is not fo fmooth as are thy verfes, 

3. To make eafy ; to rid froFR obftrudltons. 

Thou, Abelard ! the laft fad office pay, 

And fmooth my paflage to the realms of day. 
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To n»ke flowing; to free from harfhnefs. 

4 ‘ In their motions harmony divine 

So fmooths her charming tones. 

All your mule’s fofter art difplay* 

Let Carolina fmooth the tuneful lay; 

Lull with Amelia’s liquid name the Nine, 

And fweetly flow through all the royal line, 
r; To palliate; to fofren. 

* Had it been a ftrailger, not my child, 

T o fmooth his fault, I would have been more mild. Shakefp. 

6. To calm; to mollify. 

Now breathe we, lords; good fortune bids us pauie, 

AnA fmooth the frowns of war with peaceful looks. Shakefp. 
Each perturbation fmooth'd with outward calm. Milton. 
Smiling Ihe feem’d, and full of pleaflng thought. 

From ocean as ftie firft began to rife. 

And fmooth'd the ruffled leas, and clear’d the Ikies. Drydcn. 

7. To eafe. 

Reftor’d it foon will be; the means prepar’d. 

The difficulty fmooth'd, the danger Ihar’d ; 

Be but yourfelf. 

8. To flatter; to foften with blandifhments. 

Becaufe I cannot flatter and look fair. 

Smile in men’s faces, fmooth , deceive and cogj 
Duck with French nods, and apilh courtefy, 

I muft be held a rancorous enemy. Sbakefpeare. 

To Smo'othen. v. a. [A bad word among mechanicks for 
[mood).] To make even and fmooth. 

With edged grooving tools they cut down and fmoothen the 
exuberances left. Moxon's Mech. Exet. 

Smoothfaced, adj. [fmooth and face.] Mild looking; 
having a foft air. 

O, lhall I fay I thank you, gentle wife ? 

.—Not fo, my lord ; a twelve-month and a day. 

I’ll mark no words that fmootbfacd woers fay. Sbakefpeare. 
Let their heirs 

Enrich their time to come with fmoctbfac'd peace. 

With finding plenty, and fair profp’rous days. Shak. R. III. 
Smo'othly. adv. [from fmooth.] 

1. Not roughly ; evenly. 

2. With even glide. 

The mufick of that murm’ring fpring 
Is not fo mournful as the ftrains you fing; 

Nor rivers winding through the vales below 
So fweetly warble, or fo Jmoothly flow. 

3. Without cbftrucftion; eafily; readily. 

Had Jofhua been mindful, the fraud of the Gibeonites could 
not fo jmoothly have paft unefpied ’till there was no help. H.ok. 

4. With foft and bland language. 

Smo'othness. n. f [from jmooth.] 

1. Evennefs on the furface; freedom from afperity. 

The purling, which proceeds of inequality, is bred between 
the fnoothnefs of the inward furface of the pipe, which is wet, 
and the reft that remaineth dry. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

A countryman feeding his flock by the feafide, it was fo de¬ 
licate a fine day, that the fnoothnefs of the water tempted him 
to fet up for a merchant. 

The nymph is all into a laurel gone, 

The fnoothnefs of her Ikin remains alone. 

2. Softnefs or mildnefs on the palate. 

Fallacious drink ! ye honeft men beware. 

Nor truft its fnoothnefs ; the third circling glafs 
Suffices virtue. 

3. Sweetncfs and foftnefs of numbers. 

As French has more finenefs and fnoothnefs at this time, fo 
it had more compafs, fpirit, and force in Montaigne’s age. Temp. 

Virgil, though fmooth, where fnoothnefs is required, is fo 
far from affedting it, that he rather difdains it; frequently 
ufmg fynalephas, and concluding his fenfe in the middle of his 

k'. Dryden. 

4* D.andnefs and gentlenefs of fpeech. 

She is too fubtle for thee; and her fmoothnefs , 

Her very filence, and her patience, 

Speak to the people, and they pity her. Shahfpcare. 

‘-’Mote. 1 he preterite of fmite. J 

Death with a trident fmote. Milton. 

1 o omo 1 her. v. a. [pnojian, Saxon.] 

*’ r Q ° K ruffocate with fmoke, or byexclufion of the air. 

bhe might give paffage to her thoughts, and fo as it were utter 
out lo.me fmoke of thofe flames, wherewith elfe Ihe was not 
only burned but fmothered. Sidney 

We fmother'd 

The moft replenilhed fweet work of nature, 

I hat from the prime creation e’er Ihe fram’d. Sbakefpeare. 

We are enow yet living in the field. 

To fmmber up the Englifh in our throngs. Shakefp. Hen V 
IkfZT 7™ ed r wit lY h e graceful appearance of the hero ! 

blew then? C P a 5 ° U ' ° f deCCnC >'’ but con «rfation 

TKAT? r ™ e „ • c Drydcn ’ s M ”■ Dedication. 

1 lie helplefs traveller, with wild furprife, -k 

oees the dry defart all around him rife, l 

“ J mt ' oe >’d in the dully whirlwind dies. Adiiftii Cato. J 


L'Ef range. 
Dryden. 

Philips . 


2, To fupprefs . . , , . c ri 

Lewd and wicked cuftom, beginning pernans at the hrit 

amonerft few, afterwards fpreading into greater mu.ritui.es; 

and fo continuing; from time may be of force, even in plam 

things, t o 'mother the light of natural undemanding. Rooter, 

Smoother, n.f. [from the verb ] 

1. A ftate of fuppreffion. 

This unfortunate prince, after a long fmother of dilcontcrif; 
and hatred of many of his nobility and people, breaking form 
at times into feditioris, was at laft diftreffied by them. Bacon.. 

A man were better relate hiinfelt to a ftatue, than fuller his 
thoughts to pafs in fmother. Bacon. 

Nothing makes a man fufpedl much, more than to know lit¬ 
tle ; and therefore men fhould procure to know more,^ and not 
to keep their fufpicions in fmother . Bacon s Bffays. 

2. Smoke; thick dulk. 

Thus muft I from the fmoke into the J,mother^ 

From tyrant duke into a tytant brother. Shakespeare. 

Where yon diforder’d heap of ruin lies, 

Stones rent from ftones, where clouds of duft arife. 

Amid’ that [mother Neptune holds his place. Dryd. Ain. 
The greater part enter only like mutes to fill the ftage, and 
fpend their taper in fnioke and Jmother . Coiner onFan.e. 

To Smoother, v. n. [from the noun ] 

1. To fmoke without vent. 

Flay and ftraw have a very low degree of heat; but yet clofe 
and fnothering , and which drietn not. Bacon s Nat. Hi/iory. 

2. To be fupprefled or kept clofe. 

The advantage of converlation is fuch, that, for want of 
company, a man had better talk to a poll than let his thoughts 
lie fmoking and fnothering. Collier of Friendjlip . 

Smo'uldering. j [This word feems a participle; but I know 

Smo'uldry. \ not whether the verb [moulder be in ufe: 
j~mopan, Saxon, to fmother; fnoef Dutch, hot.] Burning 
and fmoking without vent. 

None can breathe, nor fee, nor hear at will, 

Through fmouldry cloud of dulkilh {linking fmoke. 

That th’ only breath him daunts who hath efcap’d the 
ftroke. Fairy ffuccn. 

In fome clofe pent room it crept along. 

And, fnould'ring as it went, in filence fed ; 

’Till th’ infant monfter, with devouring ftrong. 

Walk’d boldly upright with exalted head. Dryden. 

SMUG. adj. [fnuck, ArAs 9 J'rnucken^ lo Artis, Dutch.] Nice; 
fpruce; drelled with affedation of nicenefs, but without 
elegance. 

There I have a bankrupt for a prodigal, who dares fcarce 
fhew his head on the Rialto; a beggar, that ufed to come fo 
Jmug upon the mart. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

He who can make your vifage lefs horrid, and your perfon 
more fmug , is worthy fome good reception. Spectator. 

To SMU'GGLE. v. a. [ fmockelen , Dutch.] To import ct 
export goods without paying the cuftoms. 

Smu'ggler. n.f. [from J mu 1 gle] A wretch, W'ho, in defiance 
of juftice and the laws, imports or exports goods either con¬ 
traband or without payment of the cufto'ms. 

Smu'gly. adv. [from Jmug.] Neatly; fprucely. 

Lilies and roles will quickly appear. 

And her face will look wond’rous fmugh. Gay* 

Smu'gness. n.f. [from Jmug.] Sprucenefs; neatnefs. 

SMUT, n.f [pmretra, Saxon; fmette , Dutch.] 

1. A fpot made with foot or coal. 

2. Muft or blacknefs gathered on corn ; mildew. 

Farmers have fuffered by fmutty wheat, when fuch will 
not fell for above five Ihillings abulhel; whereas that which is 
free from fmut will fell for ten. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

3. Obfcenity. 

To Smut. v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To ftain ; to mark with foot or coal. 

He is far from being fmutted with the foil of atheifm. Alore. 
A fuller had invitation from a collier to live with him : he 
gave him a thoufand thanks; but, fays he, as fall as I make 
any thing clean, you’ll be f nutting it again. L'Ejlrange. 

The infide is kof nutted with duft and fmoke, that neither the 
marble, filver, nor brafs works Ihew themfelves. Addif. on Italy . 

I am wonderfully pleafed to fee my tenants play their inno¬ 
cent tricks, and J'mutting one another. Addifon. 

2. To taint with mildew. 

Mildew falleth upon corn, and fnutteth it* Bacon. 

To Smut. v. n. To gather muft. 

White red-eared wheat is good for clays, and bears a very 
good crop, and feldom fmuts. Mortimer. 

To Smutch, v. a. [from fmut.] To black with fmoke. 

Has’t fnutch'd thy nofe ? 

They fay it’s a copy out of ’mine. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

Have you feen but a bright lily grow. 

Before rude hands have touch’d it ? 

Ha’ you mark’d but the fall o’ the fnow. 

Before the foil hath Jmutcb'd it ? Ben. Johnfon's Underwoods * 

Smu'ttily. adv. [from fmutty.] 

1. Blackly; fmokily. 

2. Obfcenely. 

Smu'ttiness, 
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■Smit'ttiness. n. f [from fmutty.] 

1. Soil from fmoke. 

My vines and peaches, upon my beft fouth walls, were apt 
to a foot or fmuttinefs upon their leaves and upon their fruits, 
which were good for nothing. Temple. 

2. Obfcenenefs. 
tty adj. [from fmut .] 

1. Black with fmoke or coal. 

The jmutty grain, 

With fudden blaze diffus’d, inflames the air. 

The fmutty wainfcot full of cracks. 

He was a fmutty dog yefterday, and coft me near two hours 
to wafh the ink off his face. Pope. 

2. Tainted with mildew. 

Smutty corn will fell dearer at one time than the clean at 
another. Locke. 

Obfcene; not modeft. 

The place is a cenfure of a profane and fmutty paflage in the 
Old Batchelor. Collier. 

Snack, n.f. [from fnatch . ] A {hare; a part taken by 

compaft. 

If the mafter gets the better on’t, they come in for their 
fnack. _ _ LEjlrange. 

For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 

That muff be cantled, and the judge go fnack. Dryden. 

All my demurs but double his attacks ; 

At laft he whifpers, “ Do, and we go fnacksPope. 
Sna'cot n.f A fifh. Ainfworth. 

Sna'ffle. n.f. [ fnavel , Dutch, the nofe.j A bridle which 
crofles the nofe. 

The third o’ th’ world is your’s, which with a fnajfle 
You may pace eafy; but not fuch a wife. Shakefpeare. 
Sooth him with praife ; 

This, from his weaning, let him well be. taught, 

And then betimes in a foft fnajfle wrought. Dryden’s Georg, 
To Sna'ffle. v. a. [from the noun.J To bridle; to hold in 
a bridle; to hold ; to manage. 

SNAG, n.f [Of this word I know not the etymology or ori- 
ginah] 

A iag, or fharp protuberance. 

The one her other leg had lame. 

Which with a ffaff, all full of little /nags. 

She did difport, and impotence her name. 

The coat of arms, 

Now on a naked fag in triumph born. 

Was hung on high. 

A tooth leftTby itfelf, or {landing beyond the reft. 

In China none hold women fweet. 

Except their fnags are black as jet: 

King Chihu put nine queens to death, 

ConViCl on ftatute, iv’ry teeth. Prior. 

Sna'gged. Iadf [from fnag .J Full of fnags; fuff of (harp 
Sna'ggy. ) protuberances; {hooting into {harp points. 

His {talking fteps are ff ay’d 
Upon a Jnaggy oak, which he had torn 
Out of his mother’s bowels, and it made 
His mortal mace, wherewith his foemen he difmay’d. Spenf. 
Naked men belabouring one another with flagged flicks, or 
dully falling together by the ears at fifty-cuffs. More. 

Snail, n.f. [ pncegl, Saxon; fnegcl , Dutch.] 

1. A (limy animal which creeps on plants, fome with {hells on 
their backs. 

Fean tell why a fnail has a houfe.—Why ?—Why, to put’s 
head in; not to give it away to his daughters, ar.d leave his 
horns without a cafe. Shakef King Lear. 

Fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay; 

Delay leads impotent and fnail pac’d beggary. Sbak, R. III. 

The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder: 

Snail flow in profit, but he fleeps by day 
More than the wild cat. Shakefpeare. 

Seeing the fail, which every where doth roam. 

Carrying his own houfe ftill, ftill is at home, 

Follow, for he is eafy-pac’d, this fnail 
Be thine own palace, or the world’s thy gaol. Donne. 

A rivery/W/-fhell decayed, {hewed fpar within. Woodward. 
There may be as many ranks of beings in the invifible 
world fuperior to us, as we ourfelves are fuperior to all the 
ranks of being beneath us in this vifible world, even though 
we defeend below the fnail ana the oyfter. TVatts. 

2. A name given to a drone from the flow motion of a fnail. 
Why prat’ft thou to thyfelf, and anfwer’ft not? 

Dromio, thou drone, thou fail , thou flug, thou fot! Shak. 
Sna'il-cLaver, or Snail-trefoil, n.f An herb. Ainfworth. 
SNAKE, n.f [ynaca, Saxon ; fnake, Dutch.] A ferpent of the 
oviparous kind, diftinguifhed from a viper. The fnake’s bite 
is harmlefs. Snake in poetry is a general name for a viper. 
Glo’fter’s (hew beguiles him ; 

As the fr.ake , roll’d in a flow’ry bank. 

With Alining checker’d flough, doth fting a child. 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shakef Hen. VI. 


S N A 

We have fcotch-d the fake, not kill’d it: 

She’ll clofe, and be herfeff ; whilft our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former teeth. Shakefp. Machtl 
The parts muff have their outlines in waves, refembW t l 
gliding of zfnake upon the ground: they muft befmooth^H 
even. Dryden's Duf f 

Nor chalk, nor crumbling ftones, the food of fakes 
.That work in hollow earth their winding tracks, li j 

Sna'keroot. n.f [fnake and root.] A fpecies of birthwort 
growing in Virginia and Carolina. See Rattlesnake* 

ROOT. 

Sna'keshead Iris. n.f. [ hermodaflylus , Latin.] A plant 
The characters are: it hath a lily-fhaped flower, of'onc 
leaf, {helped exa&ly like an iris; but has a tuberofe root 
divided into two or three dugs, like oblong bulbs. Miller * 

Sna'keweed, or B fort. n.f. [ biftorta, Latin. ] A plant.* 

It flowers in May ; and, if the feafon proves moift, will 
continue to produce new fpikes of flowers ’till Auguft- 
may be propagated by planting the roots in a moift fhady bor¬ 
der, and will foon furnifh the ground with plants. Miller. 

Sna'kewood. n.f. [from fnake and vjeod.] 

What we call fnakew, od is properly the fmaller branches of 
the root of a tall ftrait tree growing in the ifland of Timor 
and other parts of the Eaft. It has no remarkable fmell- but 
is of an intenfely bitter tafte. The Indians are of opinion 
that it is a certain remedy for the bite of the hooded ferpent! 
and from thence its name of lignum colubrinum , or fiakewoj. 
We very feldom ufe it. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

Sna'ky. adj. [from inahe.] 

1. Serpentine; belonging to a fnake ; refembling a fnake. 

Venomous tongue, tipt with vile adder's fting, 

Of that felf kind with which the furies fell 
Their flaky heads do comb. Spenfer. 

The true lovers knot had its original from nodus Hercula- 
neus , or Hercules’s knot, refembling the fnaky complication in 
the caduceus, or rod of Hermes. Brown’s Vulgar Eircurs. 

So to the coaft of Jordan he dire&s 
His eafy fteps, girded with fnaky wiles. Milton’s Par. Reg 

2 . Having ferpents. 

Look, look unto this fnaky rod, 

And flop your ears againft the charming god. Ben. Jolrnfm, 
In his hand' 



Fairy ffucen. He took caduceus, his fnaky wand. 


Hubberd’s Tale . 


Dryden’s JEn. 


What was that fnaky -headed gorgon fhield 
That wife Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin. 

Wherewith {he freez’d her foes to congeal’d ftone? Milton, 
His flying hat was faften’d on his head ; 

Wings on his heels were hung, and in his hand 
He holds the virtue of the fnaky wand. Dryden, 

To SNAP. v. a. [The fame with knap.] 

1. To break at once ; to break fhort. 

If the chain of neceflity be no ftronger, but that it maybe 
flapped fo eafily in funder; if his. will was no otherwifedeter¬ 
mined from without himfelf, but only by the fignification of 
your defire, and my modeft intreaty, then we may conclude, 
human affairs are not always governed by abfolute neceflity. 

Bra mb. again/l Hobbs. 
Light is broken like a body, as when ’tis flapped in pieces 
by a tougher body. Digby. 

Dauntlefs as death, away he walks; 

Breaks the doors open, flaps the locks ; 

Searches the parlour, chamber, ftudy, 

Nor flops ’till he has culprit’s body. Trior. 

2 . To ftrike with a knacking noife, fnap, or {harp knap. 

The bowzy fire 

Firft fhook from out his pipe the feeds of fire. 

Then fnapt his box. Dunaad. 

3. To bite. 

A gentleman pafling by a coach, one of the horfes fnapt on 
the end of his finger. IP if man’s Surgery. 

All mungrel curs bawl, fnarl, and fnap, where the foe flies 
before hini. L’Epange. 

A notion generally received, that a lion is dangerous toa^ 
women who are not virgins, may have given occalion to » 
foolifh report, that my lion’s jaws are fo contrived as toj’iap 
the hands of any of the female fex, who are not thus qua 

AddiTon’s SpeftaW. 


Gay . 


lifted. Addfo 

He fnaps deceitful air with empty jaws, 

The fubtle hare darts fwift beneath his paws. 

4. To catch fuddenly and unexpectedly. , 

Sir Richard Graham tells the marquis he would fnap on f. 
the kids, and make fome ftiift to carry him clc*e 
lodgings. 

Some with a noife and greafy light Sutler. 

Are fnapt , as men catch larks at night. . 

You fhould have thought of this before you w < as ’ T 
for now you are in no danger to be/Ls/tf finging again. 

Did I not fee you, raical, did I not! ^ /Wf«. 

When you lay fnug to fnap young Damon s goat. 

Belated feem on watch to lie. 


And fnap fome cully pafling by. 


Swift' 

[Snapper 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 


Liu diln as. 
Granville. 


Donne. 


SNA 

. r Snappeo, Dutch.] To treat with fliarp language. 

5 ‘ 1 Capoch’d your rabbins of the fynod, 

And [napp’d their canons with a why not. 

A furly ill-bred lord 

That chides and fnaps her up at every word. 

To Snap. v. n. 

. To break fliort; to fall afunder. 

Note the {hip’s ficknefles, the maft 

Shak’d with an ague, and the hold andwaift 

With a fait dropfy clogg’d ; and our tacklings 

Snapping , like to too high-ftretch’d treble firings. 

The backbone is divided into fo many vertebres for com¬ 
modious bending, and not one intire rigid bone, which, being 
of that length, would have been often in danger of flapping, in 

f _ Ray on the Creation. 

funder. . , -f . . c . , 

If your fteel be too hard, that is, too brittle, 11 it be a 
fprincr, it will not bow; but with the leaft bending it will 
fnap afunder. Moxon’s Mech. Exer . 

J The makers of thefe needles fliould give them a due tem¬ 
per; for if they are too foft they will bend, and if they 
are too brittle they fnap. _ Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. To make an effort to bite with eagernefs. 

If the young dace be a bait for the old pike, I fee no rea- 
fon but I may fnap at him. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

We fnap at the bait without ever dreaming of the hook 
that goes along with it. L’Ef range. 

Towzer fnaps 

At people’s heels with frothy chaps; Swift. 

Snap .n.f. [from the verb.] 

r. The a£t of breaking with a quick motion. 

2. A greedy fellow. 

He had no fooner faid out his fay, but up rifes a cunning 
fnap, then at the board. L’Ejlrange. 

3. A quick eager bite. 

With their bills, thwarted croflvvife at the end, they would 
cut an apple in two at one fnap. Careiv. 

4. A catch ; a theft. 

Sna'pdragon, or Calf’s fnout. n.f. [ antirrhinum , Latin.] 

1. A plant. 

2. A kind of play, in which brandy is fet on fire, and raifins 
thrown into it, which thofe who are unufed to the fport are 
afraid to take out; but which may be fafely fnatched by a quick 
motion, and put blazing into the mouth, which being clofed, 
the fire is at once extinguilhed. 

Sna'pper. n.f. [fromfnap.'] One who fnaps. 

My father named me Autolicus, being letter’d under Mer¬ 
cury ; who, as I am, was likewife a fnapper up of unconfi- 
der’d trifles. Shakefp. Winter’s Dale. 

Sna'ppish. adj. [from fnap.] 

1. Eager to bite. 

The fnappifh cur, the paflenger’s annoy, 

Clofe at my heel with yelping treble flies. Swift. 

They lived in the temple; but were fuch fiappif: curs, that 
they frighted away moft of the votaries. Spectator. 

2. Peevixh ; fliarp in reply. 

Sna'ppiskly. adv. [from fnappifh] Peevifhly; tartly. 

Sna'ppishnfss. n.f. [from fnappijh.] Peeviflinefs; tartnefs. 

Sna'psack. n.f [fnappfack^ Swedifh.] A foldier’s bag. 

Snare, n.f [ fnara , Swedifli and Iflandick; fnare, Danilh; 
fnoor , Dutch.] 

1. Any thing fet to catch an animal; a gin; a net. 

O poor haplefs nightingale, thought I, 

How Ivveet thou fiing’ft, how near the deadly fnare. Milton. 

2. Any thing by which one is intrapped or intangled. 

This I (peak for your own profit, not that I may call a 
fare upon you. _ _ ! Cor. vii. 3 5. 

A fool’s mouth is his deftru£lion, and his lips are the fnare 
of his foul. Prov. xviii. 7. 

. P ro pomid to thyfelf a conftant rule of living, which though 
it may not be fit to obferve fcrupuloufly, left it become a fnare 
to thy confcience, or endanger thy health, yet let not thy rule 
be broken ‘ Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 

to in- 


For thee ordain’d a help, became thy fnare. 

Beauty, wealth, and wit. 

And prowefs, to the pow’r of love fubmit; 

The fpreading fnare for all mankind is laid. 

And lovers all betray, or are betray’d. 

tan<de^ RE * ^ ^ from the noun * J To intrap; 

Glo’fter’s {hew 

Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 
Vuh forro w fares relenting paffengers. Shakefp. H. 
t ne wicked is fared in the work of his own hands. Ff 
Warn all creatures from thee 
enceforth, left that too heav’nly form, pretended 

To SNART lQl them. Milton’s Paradife Loll. 

O SINARL. V. n. [fnarren, Dutch.] 7 J 

o growl as an angry animal; to gnarre. 

What! were you fmrling all before I came, 

Ready to catch each other by the throat, 

nd tl!rn y° u a11 your hatred now on me? Shaiefp R IJI 


IX. 


SNA 


He is born with teeth! 

And fo I was; which plainly fignify’d 

That I fliould fnarl, and bite, and play the dog. Shak.H.Vl . 

The file’s even of the favage herd are fafe : 

All, when they fnarl or bite, have no return 

But courtfliip from the male. Dryden’s Don Sebajhan. 

Now, for the bare pick’d bone of majefty, 

Doth dogged war briftle his angry creft, 

And far leth in the gentle eyes of peace. Shakefp. K. John . 
An angry cur 

Snarls while he feeds. Dryd. and Lee’s Oedipus. 

2 . To fpeak roughly; to talk in rude terms. 

’Tis malicious and unmanly to fnarl at the little lapfes of a 
pen, from which Virgil himfelf {lands not exempted. Dryden . 
The honeft farmer and his wife, 

Two years declin’d from prime of life, 

Had ftruggled with the marriage-noofe. 

As almoft ev’ry couple does: 

Sometimes my plague! fometimes my darling I 
Killing to-day, to-morrow fnarling. Prior. 

Where haft thou been fnarling odious truths, and entertain¬ 
ing company with difeourfe of their difeafes? Congreve i 

To Snarl, v. a. To intangle; to embarrafs. I know not 
that this fenfe is well authorifed. 

Confufed farled confciences render it difficult to pull out 
thread by thread. Decay of Piety. 

Sna'rler. n.f [from fnarl.] One who fnarls; a growling, 
furly, quarrelfome, infulting fellow. 

Should ftupid libels grieve your mind. 

You foon a remedy may find; 

Lie down obfeure, like other folks j 

Below the lafh of fnarlers jokes. Swift. 

Sna'ry. adj. [from fare.] Intangling; infidious. 

Spiders in the vault their fary webs have fpread. Dryden * 
Snast. n.f. The fnuff of a candle. 

It firft burned fair, ’till fome part of the candle was con- 
fumed, and the fawduft gathering about the fajh, but then it 
made th efnajl big and long, and burn dufkifhly, and the candle 
wafted in half the time of the wax pure. Bacon s Nat. Hijiory. 
To SNATCH, v. a. [ facken , Dutch] 

1. To feize any thing haftily. 

A virtuous mind fliould rather wifh to depart this world 
with a kind of treatable diflolution, than to be fuddenly cut off* 
in a moment; rather to be taken than fnatched away from the 
face of the earth. ' Hooker. 

Death, 

So /notch’d. , will not exempt us from the pain. Milton. 

Life’s ftream hurries all too faft : 

In vain fedate reflections we would make. 

When half our knowledge we muft /notch , not take. Pope. 

She /natch’d a ftieet of Thule from her bed : 

Sudden {he flies, and whelms it o’er the pyre; 

Down fink the flames. Pope’s Dunciad. 

They, failing down the ftream. 

Are /notch’d immediate by the quick-ey’d trout 
Of darting falmon. Thomfcn’s Summer, 

2 . To tranfport or carry fuddenly. 

He had fcarce performed any part of the office of a bifhop 
in the diocefs of London, when he was fnatched from thence, 
and promoted to Canterbury. Clarendon. 

Oh nature ! 

Inrich me with the knowledge of thy works. 

Snatch me to heaven. Thomfon’s Autumn. 

1 o Snatch., v. n. 1 o bite, or catch eagerly at fomething. 
Lords will not let me: if I had a monopoly on’t, They 
would have part on’t; nay, the ladies too will be fnotching. 

nr a. n Shakefp. K'ng Lear. 

He mail fat ch on the right hand, and behungrv. I fix 20 

Lycos, fwifter of his feet, ° ' J 

Runs, doubles, winds and turns, amidft the war; 

Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind. 

And Jnatches at the beam he firft can find. Dryden’s AEn 

Snatch, n. J. [from the verb.] 

1. Ahaftycatch. 

2. A fhort fit of vigorous aclion. 

After a Blower to weeding a /notch ; 

More eafily weed with the root to difpatch, Tvffcr 

3* A fmall part of any thing ; a broken part. 

She chaunted /notches of old tunes. 

As one incapable of her own diftrefs. Shakefp. Ham’et 
In this work attempts will exceed performances, it bein<^ 
compofed b y /notches of time, as medical vacations would 

, lTT . jo* Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

4- A broken or interrupted aClion ; a fhort fit. 

The fnotches in his voice, 

And burfl of (peaking, were as his. Shakefp. Cymielhu,. 
h 7 move , ^ fits fatch *; fo that it is not conceivable 
netuitv Cfl K “ U 7 a w hich, by reafon of its per- 

P We h f 6 T , ar e nd e 1 ual - Wilkins’sDardalus. 

in the Snatches of funlhine and fair weather 
W he moft unc omfortaMe parts of the year. SpcBatar. 
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S N E 


5'. A quip ; a fhuffling anfwer. 

Come, leave your Jhatches , and yield me a direct anfwer. 

Shakef. Meafure for Meafure. 
Sna'tcher. n.f. from fnatch.] One that {hatches, or takes 
any thing in hafte. 

They of thofe marches 
Shall be a wall fufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 

*--We do not mean the oour L\nv J'natchers only, 

But fear the main intendment of the Scot. Shakefp. H. V. 
Sna't'PHingl y. adv. [from Jnatching. ] Haftily ; with inter* 
ruption 

To SNEAK. v. n. [pmcan, Saxon; fnige, Danifh.] 

1. To creep flily; to come or go as if afraid to be feen. 

Once the eagle, England, being in prey, 

To her unguarded neft the weazel, Scot, 

Comes fneaking, and fo fucks her princely eggs. Shakefpcara 
Sneak not away, fir ; for the friar and you 
Muft have a word anon : lay hold on him. Shakcfpeare . 

Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey, 

Youfkulk’d behind the fence, and fneak’d away. Drydcn. 

I ought not to turn my back, and to fneak off in filence, 
and leave the truth to lie baffled, bleeding, and flain. ' Watts. 
Ele fneak 3 d into the grave, 

A monarch’s half and half a harlot's Have. Dunciad. 

Are you all ready ? Here’s your mufick here : 

Author, fneak off; we’ll tickle you, my dear. Moore. 

2. To behave with meannefs and fervility; to crouch; to 
truckle. 

I need falute no great man’s threfhold, fneak to none of his 
friends to fpeak a good word for me to my confcience. South. 

Nothing can fupport minds drooping and Jneaking, and in¬ 
wardly reproaching them, from a fenfe of their own guilt, but 
to fee others as bad. South’s Sermons. 

When int’reft calls off all her fneaking train, 

When all th’ oblig’d defert, and all the vain. 

She waits, or to the fcaffold, or the ceil, 

When the laff ling’ring friend has bid farewel. Pope. 

Tom ftruts a foldier, open, bold, and brave; 

Will fncaks a fcriv’ner, an exceeding knave. Pope. 

Sne'aker. n.f A large veffel of drink. 

I have juft left the right worfhipful and his myrmidons about 
a fneakcr of five gallons. Spectator. 

Sn e / a ki n g . participial adj. [from fneak.] 

J. Servile; mean; low. 

2. Covetous; niggardly; meanly parcimonious: 

Sne'akingly. adv. [from fneaking.] Meanly; fervilely. 

Do all things like a man, not fneakingly : 

Think the king fees thee ft ill. Herbert. 

While you fncakinfy fubmit. 

And beg our pardon at our feet, 

Difcourag’d by your guilty fears 

To hope for quarter for your ears. Hudibras. 

Sne'akup. n.f [from fneak.'] A cowardly, creeping, infi- 
dious fcoundrel. Obfolete. 

The prince is a jack, a fncakup\ and, if he were here, I 
would cudgel him like a dog, if he would fay fo. Shak. H. IV. 
To Sneap. v. a. [This word feems a corruption of fnib, or of 
Jnap, to reprimand. Perhaps fnap is in that fenfe from fnib, 
fnibbe, Danifh. 

Men fhulde him fnibbe bitterly. Chaucer.] 

1. To reprimand; to check. 

2. To nip. 

What may 

Breed upon our abfence, may there blow 
No fneaping winds at home. Shakcfpeare. 

Bneap. n.f [from the verb.] A reprimand ; acheck. 

My lord, I will not undergo this fneap without reply : you 
call honourable boldnefs impudent laucinefs : if a man will 
court’fy and fay nothing, he is virtuous. Shakefp. HenryW. 
To Sneb. v. a. ' [Properly to fnib. See Sneap.] To check; 
to chide; to reprimand. 

Which made this foolifh briar wax fo bold. 

That on a time he caft him to fcold. 

And fnebbe the good oak, for he was old. Spenfer. 

To Sneer, v. n. [This word is apparently of the fame family 
with fnore and fnert.] 

1. To fhow contempt by looks : nafo fufgenclcre adunco. 

2. To infmuate contempt by covert expreffions. 

The wolf was by, and the fox in a jneermg way advifed him 
not to irritate a prince againft his fubjecls. L Ejirange. 

I could be content to be a little fneered at in a line, for the 
fake of the pleafure I fhould have in reading the reft. Pope. 

If there has been any thing exprefled with too much feve¬ 
rity, it will fall upon thofe Jneenng or daring writers of the 
age againft religion, who have left reafon and decency. Watts. 

3. To utter with grimace. 

I have not been jneering fulfome lies, and naufeous flattery, 
at a little tawdry whore. Congreve. 

4. To ihow aukward mirth. 

I had no power over one mufcle in their faces, though they 
fneered at every word fpoken by each other. Tatler. 


S N I 

Sneer, n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A look of contemptuous ridicule. 

Did not the fneer of more impartial metl 
At fenfe and virtue, balance all agon. p ., 

2. An expreffion of ludicrous fcorn. ^ 

Socrates or Caefar might have a fool’s coat clapt upon them 
and in this difguife neither the wifdom of the one nor th* 
majefty of the other could fecure them from a fneer. Wan 

To SNEEZE, v. n. [meyan, Saxon ; niefen , Dutch.] To emii 
wind audibly by the no fe. 

If one be about to fneeze, rubbing the eyes ’till tears run 
will prevent it; for that the humour defending to the noftrils 
is diverted to the eyes. Paeon 

If the pain be more intenfe and deeper within amonaft 
the membranes, there will be an itching in the palate and nog 
trils, with frequent freezing. Wijeman’s Surm\ 

To thee Cupid freez’d aloud ; 

And every lucky omen fent before, 

To meet thee landing on the Spartan fhore. Drydcn 

If any thing opprefs the head, it hath a power to free irfelf 
by freezing. . Ray on the Creation. 

Violent freezing produceth convulhons in all the mufcles of 
refpiration: fo great an alteration can be produced only by 
the tickling of a feather; and if the action of freezing fhould 
be continued by fome very acrid fubftance, it will produce hcad- 
ach, univerfal convulhons, fever, and death. dr but knot. 

An officer put the fharp end of his half-pike a good way up 
into my noftril, which tickled my nofe like a ftraw, and made 
me freeze violently. Gulliver’s Travels. 

Sneeze, n.f. [from the verb.] Emiffion of wind audibly by 
the nofe. 

I heard the rack 

As earth and iky would mingle ; but 
Thefe daws, though mortals fear them 
As dangerous to the pillar’d frame of heav’n, 

Are to the main 2s wholfome as a freeze 

To man’s lefs univerfe, and foon are gone. Milt. Par. Reg. 

• We read in Godignus, that upon a freeze of the emperor of 
Monomotapa, there paft acclamations fucceffiveiy through the 
city. Browns Pul gar Err ours. 

Sne'ezewort. n.f [ ptarmica, Calm.] A plant. 

It hath radiated flowers, whofedifk confifts of many florets; 
but the borders are compofed of half florets : the embryoes 
are lodged in the flowercup, which is fcaly, each of which 
becomes one {lender feed. Miller. 

Sn*Et. n.f [Among hunters.] The fat of a deer. Did. 

Snew. The old preterite of To fnow. Did. 

To Snib. v. a.\ [fnibbe, Danifh. See Sneap.] To check; to 
nip; to reprimand. 

Afked for their pafs by every fquib, 

That lift at will them to revile or Jnib. Hubberd's Tale. 

Snick andSnce. n.f A combat with knives. 

Among the Dunkirkers, where Jnick and free was in fafhion, 
a boatfwain with fome of our men drinking together, became 
quarrelfome : one of our men beat him down ; then kneeling 
npon his breaft, he drew out a knife, flicking in his fafh, and 
cut him from the ear towards the mouth. Wifemad s Surgery. 

To SnEcker, or Snigger, v. n. To laugh fitly, wantonly, or 
contemptuoufly ; to laugh in one’s fleeve. Diet. 

To Sniff, v.n. [frijfu,S wedifn.] To draw breath audibly up 
the nofe. 

So then you look’d fcornful, and fnift at the dean, 

As, who fhould fay, now am I fkinny and lean ? Swift. 

To SnTggle. v. n. 

Sniggling is thus performed : in a warm day, when the wa¬ 
ter is loweft, take aftrongfmail hook, tied to a firing about a 
yard Ions;; and then into one of the holes, where an eel may 
hide herfelf, with the help of a fnort flick put in your bait 
leifurely, and as far as you may conveniently : if within tie 
fight of it, the eel will bite inftantly, and as certainly goig e 
it: pull him out by degrees, Walton s dag a. 

To Snip. v. a. [fnippen , Dutch. ] To cut at cr.ce wit 

fciflars. * , , 

The finus fhould be laid open, which was fnipt up a ou 
two inches with a pair of probe-fcilfars, and the inci.e tp s 
dreffed. IVijemansSurm »• 

When tradefmen brought extravagant bills, fir Roger u 
to bargain to cut off a quarter of a yard: he woie a pair0 
fciflars for this purpofe, and would Jnip it oft nicely, drbut n, • 
Putting oneElade of the fciflars up the gut, and the oc.ier up 
the wound, Jnip the whole length of the fiftula. 

Snip, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A Angle cut with fciflars. 

What! this a fleeve? 

Here’s [nip and .nip, and cut, and flifh and flafh, 

Like to a cenfor in a barber’s fftop. _ • 

The ulcer would not cure farther than it was *ai °P * 
therefore with one flip more I laid it open to the veiy en£l * 

2 . A fmall fhrec!. . c 1 a 

Thofe we keep within compafs by fmall / hips o. e I ‘ • 

'hoping to defend the parts about; but, in fp| te oi 2 ’ 


will fpread farther. 


py if mans Surgery. 


A 
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3 ' fZd his friend upon the mending hand, winch he was 
clad to hear, becaufeof the/# that he himfelf “peaedupon 


the dividend. 


L’EJhange. 


Snipe! nf. [fntpft, German; jmite, Saxon; yfnit, Wellh.J 
A fmall fen fowl with along bill. . 

The external evident caufes of the atra bills are a hign fer¬ 
menting diet; as old cheefe, birds feeding in fens, as geeie, 
ducks, & woodcocks, fnipes , and fvvans. l 0 y er ' 

2. A fool ; a blockhead. 

Thus do I ever make my fool my puife; 

For I mine oWn gain’d knowledge fhould profane, 

If I fhould time expend with luch a Jnipe y _ r 

But for my fport and profit. _ _ Shakefp. Othello. 

Sni'pper. n.f. [from flip.] One that Imps. 

Sni'ppet. n.f [from fnip.] A fmall part; a mare. 

Witches fimpling, and on gibbets 
Cutting from malefactors fnippets ; 

Or from the pill’ry tips ot ears. Hudibras. 

Sni'psnap. n.f [A cant word formed by reduplication of fnap.] 
Tart dialogue. 

Dennis and diffonance, and captious art, 

And Jnip fnap fhort, and interruption fmart. Pope’s Dunciad. 
Snite. n.f. [pmra, Saxon.] A fnipe. I his is perhaps the 
true name; but Jhipe prevails. 

Of tame birds Cornwal hath doves, geefe, and ducks: of 
wild, quail, rail, fniie , and wood-dove. Carew. 

To Snite. v.a. [pnytan, Saxon.] fo blow the nofe. 

Nbr would any one be able to fnite his nofe, or to fnceze ; 
in both which the paffage of the breath through the mouth, 
being intercepted by the tongue, is forced to go through the 
no f e> Grew’s Cofmol. 

SNIVEL, n.f [fnaveffievel, German.] Snot; the running 
of the nofe. 

To SnEvel. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To run at the nofe. 

2. To cry as children. 

Funeral tears are hired out as mourning cloaks; and whe¬ 
ther we go to our graves fniveling or flinging, ’tis all mere 
form. V Ejirange. 

Away goes he fniveling and yelping, that he had dropt his 
ax into the water. L’Ejirange. 

Sni'veller. nf [from fnivel.] A vreeper ; a weak Jamenter. 
He’d more lament when I was dead. 

Than all the fnivellers round my bed. Swift. 

To Snore, v.n. [fnore ken , Dutch.] To breathe hard through 
the nofe, as men in fleep. 

I did unreverently blame the gods. 

Who wake for thee, though thou fnore for thyfelf. B. Johnf 
Whofe railing heroes, and whofe wounded gods. 

Makes fome fufpecl he fnores as well as nods. Rofcommon. 

He may lie quietly in his fhades, and fnore on to doomfday 
for me; unlefs I fee farther reafon of difturbing his repofe. 

Stilling feet. 

Is not yonder Proteus’ cave ? 

It is; and in it lies the god afleep; 

And fmring by 
We may defery 
The monfters of the deep. 

’ Ewas Acme’s and Septimius’ life; 

The lady figh’d, the lover fnor’d. 

The giant, gorg’d with flefli, and wine, and blood. 

Lay ftretcht at length, and Jnoring in his den, 

Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o’erebarg’d 
With purple wine and cruddl’d gore confus’d. ~ Addifon . 

Snore, n. f [pnopa, Saxon ; from the verb.] Audible refpira¬ 
tion of fleepers through the nofe. 

T he furfe'rted grooms 

Do mock their charge with fnores: I’ve drugg’d their poffets. 

_ Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

10 onort. V.n. [fnorcken, Dutch.] To blow through the 
noie as a high mettled horfe. % 

Th zfmrting of his horfes was heard. ,J e r. viii. 16. 

The fiery war-horfe paws the ground. 

And fnorts and trembles at the trumpet’s found. Addifon . 

from their full racks the gen’rous fteeds retire. 

Dropping ambrofial foams and fmrting fire. Addifon’s Ovid 

9NTYr He Wlth Wide /»«*«£, fkims the wave. Thomfon. 

y 1 * [r nore > Saxon ; fnoty Dutch.] The mucus of 

the nofe. 

Thus, when a greedy floven once has thrown 
His fnot into the mefs, ’tis all his own. Smifif 

Snotty, adj. [from fnot.] Full of fnot. 

bo^his fquire South my hufband took in a dirty fndtty-nokd 

SN * T - *•/ U n «yt, Dutch.] Jrbuihmt - 

1 * Ehe nofe of a beaft. 

His nofe in the air, his fnout in the fkies. Tuffer. 

ii ^ lape a bea S le ’ s whelp throughout, 

W ith broader forehead, and a Iharper fnout . Dry den. 


Dryder’s Albion. 

Prior. 
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. 

Hudibras 1 
Hudibras . 


±. The nofe of a man, in contempt. 

Her fubtle fnout 

Did quickly Wind his meaning out. 

But when the date of Nock was out ? 

Oft' dropt the fympathetick fnout. 

What Ethiop lips he has. 

How foul a fnout, and what a hanging face 1 Dryd. Juven. 

Charm’d with his eyes, and chin, and fnout. 

Her pocket-glafs drew flily out; 

And grew enamour’d with her phiz, 

As juft the counterpart of his. Swifts 

3. The nofel or end of any hollow pipe. 

SnO'uted. adj. [from fnout .] Having a fnout. 

Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a goat. Grew. 
SNOW, n.f [pnap, Saxon; fnee, Dutch.] The fmall par¬ 
ticles of water frozen before they unite into crops. Locke\ 

Benaiah flew a lion in a pit, in time of fnow. 2 Sa. xxiiio 
Drought and heat confume fnow waters. Job xxiv. 19. 

He gives the Winter’s fnow her airy birth. 

And bids her virgin fleeces clothe the earth. Sandys. 

To Snow. v. n. [j-napan, Saxon; fmeuwen , Dutch.] i o have 
fnow fall. 

To Snow. v.a. To fcatter like fnow. 

If thou be’ft born to fee ftrange fights. 

Ride ten thoufand days and nights, 

’Till age fnow white hairs on thee. Donne« 

Sno'wball. n.f [fnow and ball .] A round lump of con- 
gelated fnow; 

They paffed to the eaft-riding ofYorkfhire, their company 
daily iricreafing, like a fnowball in rolling. Hayward. 

His bulky folly gathers as it goes, 

And, rolling o’er you, like 2.fnowball grows. Dryden. 

A fnowball having the power to produce in us the ideas of 
white, cold, and round, the powers, as they are in the fnow¬ 
ball ., I call qualities; and as they are fenfations in our under- 
ftandings, ideas. Locke . 

Sno'wbroth. n.f. [ fnow and broth ] Very cold liquor. 
Angelo, a man whofe blood 
Is vefy fnowbroth , one who never feels 
The wanton fangs and motions of the fenfe. Shakcfpeare . 
Sno'wdrop. n.f. [ narcijfoleucoium , Latin.] An early flower. 
The flower is, for the moft part, compofed of fix leaves-; 
in form of a lily, which are fometimes equal, and fometimes 
unequal and pendulous: the empalement becomes a roundifh 
fruit, which is divided into three cells, and full of roundifh 
feeds: to which may be anded, it hath a bulbous root. Miller. 

When we tried the experiment with the leaves of thofe 
purely white flowers that appear about the end of Winter, 
called fmwdrops , the event was not much unlike that r.ewly 
mentioned. _ Boyle on Colours. 

The little fhape, by magick pow’r. 

Grew lefs and lefs, contracted to a flow’r ; 

A flow'r, that firft in this fweet garden fmil’d. 

To virgins facred, and the fnowdrop ftyl’d. Tickelh 

Snow-whi te, adj. [fnow and white.] White as fnow. 

A fiow-whitc bull fhall on your fhore be flain ; 

His offer’d entrails caft into the main. Dryden ’s JEn. 

Sno'Wy. adj. [from fnow.] 

1. White like fnow. 

So fhews a fnowy dove trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o’er her fellows fhews, Shakcfpeare , 

Now I fee thy jolly train: 

Snowy headed Winter leads, 

Spring and Summer next fucceeds; 

Yellow Autumn brings the rear ; 

Thou art father of the year. Rowe, 

I he blufliing ruby on her fnowy bread. 

Render’d its panting whitenefs more confeft. Prior: 

2. Abounding with fnow. 

"I hefe firft in Crete 

And Ida known ; thence on the fnowy top 

Of cold Olympus rul’d the middle air. Mklton’s Par. Loft. 

As when the Tartar from his Ruffian foe. 

By Aftracan, over the fnowy plains. 

Retires. Milmh Uaradife Lofl. 

bNUB n.f. from fnebbe, Dutch, a nofe, or knubel, a joint of 
the finger.] A jag; a fnag; a knot in wood. 

Lifting up his dreadful club on high. 

All arm’d with ragged fnubs and knot ty grain. 

Him thought at firft encounter to have flain. Fairv Dueen' 

To SNu,j. a . [Rather To fnib. See Sneap, Sneb, SnTb.1 * 

1. I d check ; to reprimand. 4 

2, To nip. 

Near the feaflrores the heads and boughs of trees run out 
for to landward ; but toward the fea are fo fnuhbed by the 
v. inns, as it their boughs had been pared or {haven off ’Rat 

DutC n h L T ° fob "‘th collfioT 
fm.g U ”' &er> To lie idle, clofe, or 
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Now he will fight it out, and to the wars; 

Now eat his bread in peace, 

And fnudge in quiet; now he (corns increafe; 

Now all day fpares. Herbert. 

SNUFF, n.f. [fnuf, Dutch, fnot.] 

1. Snot. In this fenfe it is not ufed. 

2. The ufelefs excrefcence of a candle: whence moucher la 
cbandelle. 

My great afHi&ion, 

If I could bear longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your oppofelefs wills. 

My fnuff and loathed part of nature fhould 

Burn itfelf out. Shakefp. King Lear. 

But deareft heart, and dearer image, flay! 

Alas! true joys at beft are dreams enough : 

Though you flay here, you pafs too fall away; 

For even at firft life’s taper is a fnuff. Donne. 

The fnuff-d\thes {hall be of pure gold. Ex. xxv. 38. 

If the liquor be of a clofe and glutinous confiftency, it may 
burn without any fnuff, as we fee in camphire, and fome other 
bituminous fubftances; and moft of the ancient lamps were of 
this kind, becaufe none have been found with fuch wicks. IVilk. 

3. A candle almofl burnt out. 

Lamentable! 

To hide me from the radiant fun, and folace 
V th’ dungeon by a J.nuff. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

4. The fired wick of a candle remaining after the flame. 

A torch, [nuff and all, goes out in a moment, when dipped 
into the vapour. Addifon on Italy. 

5. Refentment expreffed by fnifting; perverfe refentment. 

What hath been feen 

Either in fnuffs or packings of the duke’s, 

Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Againfl the old kind king. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Jupiter took fnuff at the contempt, and punifhed him : he 
fent him home again. VEJlrange. 

6. Powdered tobacco taken by the nofe. 

Juft where the breath of life his noftrils drew, 

A charge of fnuff' the wily virgin threw; 

The gnomes diredt to ev’ry atom juft 
The pungent grains of titillating duft. Pope. 

To Snuff, v. a. [fnuffcn, Dutch.] 

1. To draw in with the breath. 

A heifer will put up her nofe, and fnuff in the air againfl 
rain. Bacon. 

With delight he fluff’d the fmell 
Of mortal change on earth. Milton’s Paradife Lofl. 

Fie fluffs the wind, his heels the fand excite; 

But when he Hands collected in his might. 

He roars and promifes a more fuccefsful fight. Dryden. 
The youth, 

Who holds the nearefl flation to the light. 

Already feems to fnuff the vital air. 

And leans juft forward on a fhining fpear. Dryden’s JEn. 

My troops are mounted ; their Numidian fteeds 
Snuff up the wind, and long to fcour the defart. Addifon. 
My nag’s greateft fault was fluffing up the air about Brack- 
denftown, whereby he became fuch a lover of liberty, that I 
could fcarce hold him in. Swift. 

2. To fcent. 

The cow looks up, and from afar can find 
The change of heav’n, and fluffs it in the wind. Dryden. 

For thee the bulls rebellow through the groves. 

And tempt the ftream, and fnuff their abfent loves. Dryden. 

O’er all the blood-hound boafts fuperior fkill. 

To fcent, to view, to turn, and boldly kill! 

His fellows vain alarms reje£ls with fcorn, 

True to the mafter’s voice, and learned horn: 

His noftrils oft, if ancient fame fing true. 

Trace the fly felon through the tainted dew : 

Once fnuff’d, he follows with unalter’d aim. 

Nor odours lure him from the chofen game ; 

Deep-mouth’d he thunders, and inflam’d he views, 

Springs on relentlefs, and to death purfues. Tickell, 

3. To crop the candle. 

The late queen’s gentlewoman! 

To be her miftrefs’ miftrefs ! 

This candle burns not clear: ’tis I muft fnuff it, 

And out it goes. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Againfl a communion-day our lamps fhould be better 
dreffed, and our lights fluffed , and our religion more aeftive. 

Taylor’s worthy Communicant. 

You have got 

An office for your talents fit, 

T o fnuff the lights, and ftir the fire, 

And get a dinner for your hire. Swift. 

To Snuff, v. n. 

I. Tofnoit; to draw breath by the nofe. 

The fury fires the pack, they fnuff, they vent, 

And feed their hungry noftrils with the fcent. Dryd. AEn. 


S O 

Says Humpus, fir, my matter bad me pray 
Your company to dine with him to-day: 

He fnuffs, then follows, up the flairs he goes; 

Never pulls off his hat, nor cleans his fhoes.’ 

To fnift in contempt. 

Ye faid, what a wearinefs is it, and ye have fluff’d at it 


Ki ; 
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Snu'ffbox. n.f. [fnuff anti box.] The box in which fnuff •’ 

carried. 

If a gentleman leaves a fnuffbox on the table, and goeth 
away, lock it up as part of your vails. g u ,-r 

Sir Plume, of amber fnuffbox juftly vain, J ’ 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane. p . 

Snu'ffers. n.f. [from fnuff.] The inftrument with whirK 
the candle is clipped. 

When you have fnuffed the candle, leave the fnuffers open. 

Swift’s Directions to the Butler 
To Snu'ffle. v. n. [fnuffelen , Dutch.] To fpeak through 
the nofe; to breath hard through the nofe. b 

A water-fpaniel came down the river, fhewing that he 
hunted for a duck ; and with a fniffing grace, difdaining that 
his fmelling force could not as well prevail through the water 
as through the air, waited with his eye to fee whether he cculd 
efpy the duck’s getting up again. Sidney 

Bagpipes of the loudeft drones. 

With [fluffing broken-winded tones, 

Whofeblafts of air in pockets {hut, 

Sound filthier than from the gut. Hudibras. 

It came to the ape to deliver his opinion, who fmelt and 
fnuffed , and confidered on’t. L’EJlrangi. 

One clad in purple. 

Eats and recites fome lamentable rhyme; 

Some fenfelefs Phillis in a broken note, 

Snuffing at nofe, and croaking in his throat. Dryden . 

To SNUG. v. n. [fniger, Dutch.J To lie clofe; to fnudge. 
There fnugging well, he well appear’d content, 

So to have done amifs, fo to be fhent. Sidney. 

As the loving couple lay fnugging together, Venus, to try if 
the cat had changed her manners with her fhape, turned a 
moufe loofe into the chamber. L’Ejhange. 

Snug. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Clofe; free from any inconvenience. 

They fpy’d a country farm. 

Where all was fnug, and clean, and warm ; 

For woods before, and hills behind. 

Secur’d it both from rain and wind. 

2. Clofe; out of notice. 

At Will’s 

Lie fnug , and hear what criticks fay. 

3. Slily or infidioufly clofe. 

Did I not fee you, rafeal, did I not! 

When you lay fnug to fnap young Damon’s goat? Dryden. 
To Snu'ggle. v.n. [from fnug.] 'Fo lie clofe; toliewarm. 
So. aclv. [ ppa, Saxon; foo, Dutch; /, German.] 

1. In like manner. It anfwers to as either preceding or follow¬ 
ing. Noting companion. 

As whom the fables feign of monftrous fize, 

Titanian or eartfiborn that warr’d on Jove, 

So ftretch’d out huge in length the arch fiend lay. 

Thick as autumnal leaves that ftrew the brooks 
In Valombrofa, where th’Etrurian fhades 
High over-arch’d embow’r, Jo thick beftrewn 
Abjedl and loft lay thefe. 

Tir’d at firft fight with what the mufe imparts, 

In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts; 

So pleas’d at firft the tow’ring Alps we try, 

Mount o’er the vales, and feem to tread the fky. 

As into air the purer fpirits flow. 

And fep’rate from their kindred dregs below. 

So flew her foul to its congeneal place. 

2. To fuch a degree. 

Why is his chariot fo long in coming ? JMg d 

Can nothing great, and at the height, 

Remain fo long, but its own weight 

Will ruin it ? Or is’t blind chance 

That ftill defires new ftates t’ advance. Ben. fohnf Cati int. 

Amoret, my lovely foe. 

Tell me where thy ftrength does lie; 

Where the pow’r that charms us fo , .. 

In thy foul, or in thy eye ? . a Jf 

I viewed in my mind, fo far as I was able, the begin 0 
and progrefs of a rifing world. Burnet’s Theory of the tir 
Since then our Arcite is with honour dead. 

Why fhould we mourn that he fo foon is freed. r ) 6 
Upon our firft going into a company of Arrangers, ou j. 
nevolence or averfton rifes towards feveral particular P e J T 
before we have heard them fpeak, or fo much as n0 
they are. Addtjon’s 

We think our fathers fools, fi wife we re grown • 

3. In 


Prior, 


Swift, 


Milton, 


Milton. 


Pop. 


Pop. 

v. 


vv c umnv urn j 

Our wifer Tons, no 'doubt, will think us fo. 
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• i"; s f y nnfoteretl by as or that, but they are fometimes 
““’’"ft frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 


Grew darker at their frown. 

There’s no fuch thing, as that we beauty call, 

F; is meer cofenage all; 

For though fome long ago 
Lik’d certain colours mingl’d/ and fo, 

That doth not tie me now from chufmg new. Such 1 ig. 
T’nt-re is fomething equivalent in France and Scotland ; Jo 
Vis a very hard calumny upon our foil to affirm tnat Jo ex- 

a fruit will not grow here. Temple. 

CC Vv e may be certain that man is not a creature that hath 
■ . becaufe this only concerns the manner ot his existence ; 

" d we feeing what he is, may certainly know that he is not 

k tVS minutely tell him the fteys by which I was brought 
into 'this wav, that he may judge whether J proceeded ratio- 
nailv if fobe any thingm my example is worthhis notice. Locke. 

This <*emle nan is a perion of good fenfe, and knows that 
he's vtrv much in fir Roger’s efteem, fo that he fives in the 
family father as a relation than dependent. Addifon. 

r In the fame manner. 

y ()f fuch examples add me to the roll; 

Me eafily indeed mine may negleft, 

But God’s propos’d deliverance not fo. _ Milton. 

To keep up the tutor’s authority, ufe him with grea, refpefl 
yourfelf, and caule all your family to do/a too. Luke. 

‘ According to the multfiarioufnefs of this immutability, Jo 
are the portabilities of being. Norris. 

C. Thus; in this manner. 

Not far from thence the mournful fields appear, 

So call’d from lovers that inhabit there. Dryden. 

Does this deferve to be rewarded Jo ? 

Did you come here a ftranger or a foe ? . Dryden. 

It concerns every man, with the greateft ferioufnefs, to 
enquire into thofe matters whether they be Jo or not. Tillotfon. 

No nation ever complained they had too broad, too deep, 
or too many rivers ; they underfland better than fo, how to 
value thofe ineftimable gifts of nature. Bentley. 

So when the firft bold veffel dar’d the Teas, 

HLh on the ftern the Thracian rais’d his ftrain. Pope. 
Whether this be from an habitual motion of the animal fpi¬ 
rits, or from the alteration of the conftitution, by fome more 
unaccountable way, this is certain that f it is. Locke. 

7. Therefore; for this reafon; in confequence of this. 

The god, though loth, yet was conftrain’d t’obey ; 

For longer time th n that, no living wight. 

Below the earth, might fuffer’d be to flay : 

So back again him brought to living light. Fairy Fhiecn. 

If he fet induftrioufly and fince ely to perform the com¬ 
mands of Chrift, he can have no ground of doubting but it 
fhall prove fuccefsful to him, and fo all that he hath to do is to 
endeavour by prayer and ufe of the means, to qualify him- 
felf for this blefled condition. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Some are fall’n, to difobedience fall’n ; 

And j'o from heav’n to deepeft hell. Milton s Paradife Loff. 
God makes him in his own image an intellectual creature, 
and [0 capable of'tlominion. Locke. 

8. On thefe terms; noting a conditional petition : anfwcred by 
as. 

O goddefs! tell what I would fay. 

Thou know’ll it, and I feel too much to pray, 

So grant my fuit, as I enforce my might. 

In love to be thy champion. Dryden s Knight's Tale. 

Here then exchange we mutually forgivenefs : 

So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 

My perjuries to thee be all forgotten ; 

As here my foul acquits thee of my death, 

As here I part without an angry thought. Rowe. 

So may kind rains their vital nioifLre yield, 

■ And fwell the future harveft of thy field. Pope. 

9. Provided that; on condition that; modo. 

Be not fad: 

Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, fo unapprov’d, ?md leave 
No fpot or blame behind. Mil on’s Paradife Lofl. 

So the doClrine be but wholfome and edifying, though there 
fhould be a want of exaftnefs in the manner of fpeaking or 
reafoning, it may be overlooked. Atterbury. 

Foo much of love thy haplefs friend has prov’d, 

Too many giddy foolifti hours are gone ; 

May the remaining few know only friendfhip : 

So thou, my deareft, trueft, beft Alicia, 

Vouchfafe to lodge me in thy gentle heart, 

A partner there; I will give up mankind. Rowe. 

I0 * . llke manner; noting conceffion of one propofition and 
al.umption of another, anfwering to as. 

As a war fhould b« undertaken upon a juft motive, fo a 
' ^! n ; ? OU S ht t0 confiLder tJie condition he is in when he enters 

Swift . 


on it. 


Dryden. 
Dryden . 


Dryden. 


. S O A - 

n. It fometimes anfwers to the word or fentence going before, 

Who thinks his wife is virtuous, though not fi? 

Is pleas’d and patient till the truth he know. De.t.u 

One may as well fay, that the conflagration Ihall be only 
national, as to fay that the deluge was Jo. gurnet. 

However foft within themfelves they are, 

To you they will be valiant by defpair; 

For having once been guilty, well they know 
To a revengeful prince they ftill are f. 

He was great ere fortune made him A- 
I laugh at every one, faid an old cymck, who laug.is a 
me. Do you fo ? replied the philofopher; then you uvethe 
merrieft life of any man in Athens. muujon 

They are beautiful in themfelves, and much more Ain that 

noble language peculiar to that great poet. . f d ffT n \ 

Common-place books have been long med by indufirmus 

young, divines, and ftill continue/x . . . If 

J As to his ufing ludicrous expreftions, my opinion is, th- 
r £ coe. 

they are not Jo. 

The bleft tc-day is as completely Jo, 

As who began a thoufand years ago. rope* 

12. T hus it is; this is the ftate. 

How furrow (hakes him ! 

So, now the tempeft tears him up by th’ roots, 

And on the ground extends the noble ruin. 

1 2. At this point; at this time. 

^ When 

With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha’ ftrew’d his grave, 

And on it faid a century of prayers. 

Such as I can, twice o’er, I’ll weep and ftgh; 

And, leaving/* his fervice, follow you. ^ Shaxefpeaie. 

14. It notes a kind of abrupt beginning. Well. 

O, fo, and had you a council 
Of ladies too? who was your fpeaker, : 

Madam ? ^ en - J c l jn f on s Catiline. 

15. It fometimes is little more than an expletive, though it im¬ 
plies fome latent or furd comparifon. 

An aftringent is not quite fo proper, where relaxing the 
urinary paflages is neceflary. Arouthnot . 

16. A word of afliimption ; thus be it. 

There is Percy ; if your father will do me any honour, Jo ; 
if not, let him kill the next Percy himfelf. Shakefpeare. 

I will never bear a bafe mind : if it be my deftiny, fo : if 
it be not, fo. No man is too good to ferve his prince. Shak. 

17. A form of petition. 

Ready are th’ appellant and defendant. 

The armourer and his man, to enter the lifts. 

So pleafe your highnefs to behold the fight. Shakefpeare'. 

18. So much as. However much. This is, I think, an irregular 
expreflion. 

So much as you admire the beauty cf his verfe, his profe 
is full as good. Pope. 

19. So/. An exclamation after fome thing done or known. 

I would not have thee linger in thy pain : 

So fo. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

So fo-, it works : now miftrefs, fit you (aft. Dryden. 

20. So fo. [cofi cofi, Italian.] Indifferently; not much amifs nor 
well. 

He’s not very tall; yet for his years he’s tall; 

His leg is but fo fo : and yet ’tis well. Shakefpeare. 

Deliver us from the naufeous repetition of As and So, which 
fome fo fo writers, I may call them fo, are continually found¬ 
ing in our ears. Felton on the Clafficks. 

21. So then. Thus then it is that; therefore. 

So then the Volfcians Hand ; but as at firft 

Beady, when time {hall prompt them, to make road 
Upon’s again. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

To a war are required a juft quarrel, fufficient forces, and 
a prudent choice of the defigns : fo then, I will firft juftify the 
quarrel, balance the forces, and propound variety of defigns. 

Bacon s War with Spain. 

To Soak. v.n. [j-ocian, Saxon.] 

1. To lie fteeped in moifture. 

For thy conceit in foaking will draw in 

More than the common blocks. Shakefpeare. 

2. To enter by degrees into pores. 

Lay a heap of earth in great frofts upon a hollow veffeJ, 

putting a canvafs between, and pour water upon it, fo as to 
foak through : it will make a harder ice in the veffel, and lefs 
apt to diflolve than ordinarily. Bacon • 

Rain foaking into the ftrata, which lie near the furface, 
bears with it all fuch moveable matter as occurs. Woodivard. 

3. To drink gluttonoufly and internperately. This is a low term. 
Let a drunkard fee that his health decays, his eftate wattes, 

yet the habitual third after his cqps drives him to the tavern, 
though he has in his view the lofs of health and plenty ; the 
lead ct which he confefies is far greater than the tickling of 
his palate with a glafs of wine, or che idle ct^t of a foaking 

" ' Locke. 

24 M To 
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SOB 

To Soak. v. a. 

1. To macerate in any moiRure; to Reep; to keep wet till 
moiRure is imbibed ; to drench. 

Many of our princes 

Lie drown’d and fink'd in mercenary blooJ : 

, So do our vulgar drench their peafant limbs 
In blood of princes. Sbakefpeare s Hen.V. 

T heir land {hall be foaked with blood. Ija. xxxiv. 7. 

I here deep Galefus foaks the yellow fands. Dryden. 

Thou whofe life’s a dream of lazy pleafure : 

’1 is all thy bus'nels, bus’nefs how to fhun 
1 o bafk thy naked body in the fun ; 

Suppling thy RifFen’d joints with fragrant oil ; 

Then in thy fpacious garden walk a while, 

To fuck the moiRure up and foak it in. Dryden. 

Wormwood, put into the brine you foak your corn in, pre¬ 
vents the birds eating it. Mortimer. 

2. To drain ; to exhauR. This feems to be a cant term. 

Plants that draw much nourifhment from the earth, and foak 
and exhauR it, hurt all things that grow by them. Bacon. 

A greater fparer than a faver; for though he had fuch 
means to accumulate, yet his forts, and his garrifons, and his 
feaftings, wherein he was only fumptuous, could not but foak 
his exchequer. . IVotion. 

Soap, n.f. [ yape, Saxon; fapo, Latin.] A fubftance ufed 
in wafhing, made of a lixivium of vegetable alkaline afhes 
and any undfuous fubftance. 

Soap is a mixture of a fixed alkaline fait and oil; its vir¬ 
tues are cleanfing, penetrating, attenuating, and refolving; 
and any mixture of any oily lubltance with fait may be called 
a joap. Arbuthmt on Aliments. 

He is like a refiner’s fire, and like fullers foap. Malachi. 
A bubble blown with water, firft made tenacious by dif- 
folving a little joap in it, after a while will appear tinged 
with a great variety of colours. Newton's Opticks. 

Soap-eznh is found in great quantity on the land near the 
banks of the river Hermus, feven miles from Smyrna. Woodw. 

Soap-afties are much commended, after the Joap- boilers have 
done with them, for cold or four lands. Mortimer. 

As rain-water diminilhes their fait, fo the moiRening of 
them with chamber-lee or J^ap-i uds adds thereto. Mo> tuner. 

SoapboiTer. 11 . f [ Joap and boil .] One whofe trade is to 

make foqp. 

A.Joapboiler condoles with me on the duties on caftle-foap. 

Addifon's Spectator. 

Soapwort. n.f. Is a fpecies of campion. Miller. 

To Soar. v.n. [ forare , Italian.] 

1. To fly aloft; to tower; to mount; properly to fly without 
any vilible a&ion of the wings. 

Feather’d foon and fledg’d, 
i hey fumm’d their pens, and Joaring th’ air fublime, 
With clang defpis’d the ground. Milton. 

2. To mount intellectually ; to tower with the mind. 

’Tis but a bafe ignoble mind 

That mounts no higher than a bird can foar. Sbakefpeare. 

How high a pitch his refolution foars. Sbakejpeare. 

Valour Joars above 

What the world calls misfortune and affii<5lions. Addifon. 

3. To rife high. 

Who afpires mull down as low 
As high he Joar'd. Milton. 

blames rife and fink by fits; at laR they foar 
In one bright blaze, and then defcend no more. Dryden. 

W r hen fwallows Plot foar high, and {'port in air, 

He told us that the welkin would be clear. Gay. 

Soar. n.f. [from the verb.] Towering flight. 

Within Joar 

Of tow’ring eagles, to all the fowls he feems 
A phoenix. Milton. 

To Sob. v.n. [peob, geab, complaining, Saxon. Perhaps it is 
a mere onomatopoeia c pied from the found.] To heave au¬ 
dibly with convulfive l'orrow ; to figh with convulfion. 

When thy warlike father, like a child, 

, Told the fad ftory of my father’s death. 

He twenty times made paufe to Jcb and weep. Sbakefpeare. 

As if her life and death lay on his faying. 

Some tears fhe fhcd, with fi.hs and f bbings mixt. 

As if her hopes were dead through his delaying. Fairfax. 
She figh d, {he JobE d, and furious with defpair, 

She rent her garments, and {he tore her hair. • Dryden. 
When children have not the power to obtain their defire, 
they will, by their clamour and jobbing , maintain their title 
to it. Locke on Education. 

He fobbing fees 

The glades, mild-opening to the golden day. Thcnfon. 

Sob. n.J, [from the verb.] A convulfive figh ; a convulfive a£l 
of refpiration obilrudted by for row. 

Break heart, or choak with jobs my hated breath ; 

Do thy own work, admit no foreign death. Dryden. 

There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 

T i e fhort thick Job, loud fcream, ana fnril'er fquall. Swift. 


SOB 

A wond’rous bag with both her hands {fie binds * 

There {he collets the f rce of female ]um> Sj ’ 

Sighs, fobs ,. and paflions, and the war ot tongues. P„ 

1 o Sob. v. a. I o foak. A cant word. °? e ' 

The tree being Jobbed and wet, fwells. • 

So'eer. adj. [ fibrins , Latin; fibre, French.] ^ n timer;. 

1. Temperate, particularly in liquours; not drunken 

Live righteous, and godly life. Common P m . r 

I he vines give wine to the drunkard as well as to Oe n 

m M ,, r Z* yl0r ' S JV °' thy Com ^nicZt 

No fiber temperate perfon, whatfoever other fins he 
be guilty of, can look with complacency upon the 
nefs and fottiihnefs of his neighbour. ' 1 South's Sermm- 

2 . Not overpowered by drink. M> ' 

A law there is among the Grecians, whereof Pittacus is 
thor; that he which being overcome with drink did then ft 
any man, fhould fufler punifhment double, as much If 
had done the fame being fiober. ^ h le 

3. Not mad; right in the underflanding. 0 °" er ' 

. A " otber > had a great genius for tragedy, f 0 || 0w _ 

ing the fury of his natural temper, made every man and wo 
man in his plays (lark raging mad : there was not a feber n cr ~ 
fon to be had ; all was tempeftuous and bluftering. J Drll ' 

No fiober man would put himfelf into danger, ^for the an- 
plaufe of efcaping without breaking his neck" Bn/’ 

4. Regular; calm; free from inordinate paflion. ' 

This fame young fiber- blooded boy a man cannot 
mi laugh. Sbak Ft 

Cieca travelled all over Peru, and is a grave an d fiber mt 

ter - Abbot’s Defeription of the World 

Young men likewife exhort to be fiber minded. fit. ji. 5 
I he governour of Scotland being of great courage* and 
fiober judgment, amply performed his duty both before the’battle 
and in the field Haymrd. 

Thefe confufions difpofed men of any fiber underftandins 
to wilh for peace. ' Clarendon. 

Among them {ome fiober men confefled, that as his ma|e- 
fty’s affairs then Rood, he could not grant it. Clarendon. 

To thefe, that Jober race of men, whofe lives 
Religious, titled them the Tons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 

Ignobly to the trains and to the finiles 

Of thefe fair atheifls. Milton' 

5. Serious; folemn; grave. 

Petruchio fhall 

Offer me, difguis’d in fiber robes, 

To old Baptifla as a fchoolmafter. Shakefieart. 

Come, civil night, 

Thou fober-i uited matron, all in black. Sbakefpeare. 

Twilight grey 

Had in her fiober liv’ry all things clad. Milton. 

What parts gay France from Jober Spain, 

A little rifing rocky chain : 

(3f men born fouth or north th’ hill, 

Thofe feldom move; thefe ne’er {land {fill. Prior. 

Syvift and he defpis’d the farce of {fate. 

The fiber follies of the wife and great. Pope. 

Seehery^r over a fampler, or gay over a jointed baby. Pope. 

To So'eer. v. a. [from the adjective.] To make fober. 

A little learning is a dang’rous thing; 

Drink deep, or taffe not the Pierian fpring; 

There {hallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely fibers us again. Pope. 

So'berly. adv. [from Jober.] 

1 . Without intemperance. 

2. Without iruidnefs. 

3. Temperately; moderately. 

Let any prince think joberly of his forces, except his mili¬ 
tia of natives be valiant foldiers. Bacon. 

4. Cooly; calmly. 

Whenever children are chaftifed, let it be done without paf- 
fion, and foberly laying on the blows flowly. Lode. 

So'berness. n.f. [from Jober.] 

1. Temperance in drink. 

Keep my body in temperance, fobernefs , and chaffity. 

Common Prayer. 

2. Calmnefs; freedom from enthufiafm ; coolnefs. 

A perfon noted for his fibemefs and {kill in fpagyrical prepa¬ 
rations, made Helmont’s experiment fucceed very well. Boyle. 
The fobemejs of Virgil might have {hewn him tfe difference. 

Dry den's DufreJ^oy . 

SobrTety. n.f [from fibriete, French •, fibrins, Latin] 

1. Temperance in drink ; fobernefs. 

Drunkennefs is more uncharitable, to the foul, and in ferip' 
ture is more declaimed againR than gluttony; and Jobriety hath 
obtained tofignify temperance in drinking. fay or • 

2 . Prefent freedom from the power of ftrong liquour. 

3. General temperance. 

In fetting down the form of common prayer, there was no 
need that the book fhould mention either the learning of a l’ r , 

or the uniitnefs of an ignorant miniftcr, more than that he 

which 
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which deferibeth the manner how to pitch a field, flioutd 
freak of moderation and fibriety in diet. Hooker. 

. freedom from inordinate paflion. 

^ The libertine could not prevail on men of virtue and/tf- 
briety to give up their religion. Rogers. 

r . Calmnefs; coolnefs. . A 

We will enquire with all fobriety and feverity, whether 
there be in the footfteps of nature, any fuch tranfmiflion of 
immateriate virtues and what the force of imagination is. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/hry. 
Sobr’ety in our riper years is the effecl of a well concodfed 
warmth ; hut where the principles are only phlegm, what can 
be expeded but an infipid manhood, and ftupid old infancy ? 

Dryden. 

If fometimes Ovid appears too gay, there is a fecret grace- 
fulnefs of youth which accompanies his writings, though the 
ftavednefs and fobriety of age be wanting. Dryden. 

6. Serioufnefs; gravity. 

Mirth makes them not mad ; 

Nor fibriety fad. Denham. 

So'cc \ GE n.f. [ foe, French, a ploughfhare ; foccagium , barba¬ 
rous Latin ] In law, is a tenure of lands for certain inferiour 
or hufbandly fervices to be performed to the lord of the fee. 
All fervices due for land being knight's fervice, or foccage ; 
fo that whatever is not knight’s fervice, is foccage. This foc¬ 
cage is of three kinds ; a foccage of free tenure, where a man 
holdeth by free fervice of twelve pence a-year for all manner 
of fervices. Soccage of ancient tenure is of land of ancient 
demefne, where no writ original {hall be fued, but the writ 
fecundum ccnfuetudinem manerii. Soccage of bafe tenure is where 
thofe that hold it may have none other writ but thomonfirave- 
runt'y and fuch fockmen hold not by certain fervice. Cowel. 

The lands are not holden at all of her majefty, or not 
holden in chief, but by a mean tenure in foccage, or by knight’s 
fervice. Bacon. 

SO'CI ABLE. ad]. [foci able, French ; Jociabilis , Latin.] 

1. Fit to be conjoined. 

Another lav/ toucheth them as they are fociable parts united 
into one body; a law which bindeth them each to ferve unto 
oiher’s good, and all to prefer the good of the whole before 
whatfoever their own particular. Hooker. 

2 . Ready to unite in a general intereft. 

To make man mild, and fociable to man ; 

To cultivate the wild licentious fava^e 

With wifdom, difeipline. ° A deli fin's Cato. 

3. Friendly ; familiar; converfible. 

Them thus employ’d, beheld 
With pity heav’n’s high King, and to him call’d 
Raphael, the fociable fpirit, that deign’d 
To travel with Tobias. Milton. 

4. Inclin’d to company. 

In children much folitude and filence I like not, nor any 
thing born before his time, as this muft needs be in that fo - 
„ eiabte and expofed age. Wotton. 

Sok 1 ableness, [from fociable.] 

1. Inclination to company and converfe. 

Such as would cail her friendfhip love, and feign 
To faciablenefs a name profane. Donne. 

1 he two main properties of man are contemplation and 
fociablenefs , or love of converfe. More. 

2. Jreedomof convention ; good fellowfhip. 

He always ufed courtefy and modefty, difliked of none; 
fometimes ficiablenef and fellowfhip well lik’d by many. Hay w. 
Sociably, adv. [fromfociable.] Converfibly; as a compa- 

Yet not terrible, 

That I fhould fear ; nor Joeiably mild. 

As Raphael, that I fhould much confide; 

sort A r fole, J T,n W f y bIime - Paradi P L°Jt- 

pi- adj ’ Latin -] 

K A atl "S t0 a S eneral or publick intereft; relatina: to focietv. 
tr„i°f S ° Ur , nei S hb ° Ur as ourfelves is fuch 3 fundamental 

mtt L reg “ !atm ,| ! luman fociet y> that that alone one 
d( -termme all the cafes in facial morality. Locke 

• Fafytomjx in friendly gaiety; companionable. 

Withers adieu ! yet not with thee remove 
- P y partial fpirit or thy ficial love. Tote 

^ on ™ g in union or converfe with another. ‘ 

thy fecrecy although alone, 
fij with thy feIf accompany’d, feek’lT not 
^ s ocial communication. n/ru 

T he quality of being fecial. ' 
j Uni ’ f-f' U°fi ete ' French; ficietas, Latin.] 

, u of man y in one general intereft. 

• lumbers united in one intereft; community. 

fon, Vo is P it a for e th°p f • P [ ety >f n ? VlrtUe 15 Egrecab,e to our rea- 
cieties. 10 dt ° f pnvate P erfons and publick fo- 

3- Company; converfe. , TtUotfin. 

T| "Fo mak oficiety 

Tip tweeter. welcome, we will keep ourfelf 

tippet time alone. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 


Milton . 
Milton . 


Milton. 


SOD 

Whilft I was big in clamour, came there a man, 

Who having feen me in my worfer Rate, 

Shunn’d my abhorr’d fociety. Sbak fpeare s K. Lear. 

Solitude fometimes is beft fociety. 

And fhort retirement urges fweet return. 

4. Partnerfhip; union on equal terms 

Among unequals what fociety can fort ? 

Heav’n’s greatnefs no fociety can bear; 

Servants he made, and thofe thou want’If not here. Dryden• 
Sock, n.f [ficcus , Latin; j-occ, Saxon; focke, Du^ph.] 

1. Something put between the foot and flioe. 

Ere I lead this life long, I’ll fow nether focks , and mend 
them, and foot them too. Shakcf ears's Henry IVT 

A phyfician, that would be myftica), preferibeth for the 
rheum to walk continually upon a camomile alley ; mean¬ 
ing he fhould put camomile within his Jocks. Bacon: 

2. The fhoe of the ancient comick adfors, taken in poems tor 
comedy, and oppofed to bufkin or tragedy. 

Then to the well trod Rage anon, 

If Johnfon’s learned Jock be on, 

Or fweeteft Sbakefpeare, fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

Great Fletcher never treads in bufkins here. 

Nor greater Johnfon dares in focks appear ; 

But gentle Simkin juR reception finds 
Amidfl: the monument of vanifh’d minds. Drpden. 

On two figures of adtors in the villa Mathei at Rome, we 
fee the fafhion of the old fick and larva. Addifon. 

Socket, n.f. [ fouchette, French ] 

1. Any hollow pipe; generally the hollow of a candleflick. 

Two goodly beacons fet in watches Read, 

Therein gave light, and flam’d continually; 

For they of living fire moR fubtilly 

Were made, and fet in River fickets bright. Fairy ffiueen. 

She at your flames would foon take fire. 

And like a candle in the focket 

Diffolve. Hudibras. 

The nightly virgin fees 

When fparkling lamps their fputt’ring light advance. 

And in the Jockets oily bubbles dance. Dryden . 

The Rars amaz’d ran backward from the fight, 

And, fhrunk within their fickets , loR their light. Dryden , 

Two dire comets 

In their own plague, and fire have breath’d their laft. 

Or dimly in their finking fockets frown. Dryden. 

To nurfe up the vital flame as long as the matter will laft, 
is not always good hufbandry; it is much better to cover it 
with an extinguifher of honour, than let it confume till it 
burns blue, and lies agonizing within the focket , and at length 
goes out in no perfume. Collier . 

2. The receptacle of the eye. 

His eye-balls in their hollow fickets fink; 

Bereft of fleep he loths his meat and drink ; 

He withers at his heart, and looks as wan 

As the pale fjpe<ftre of a murder’d man. Dryden. 

3. Any hollow that receives fomething inferted. 

Th 0fockets and fupporters of flowers are figured; as in the 
five brethren of the rofe, and fockets of gillyflowers. Bacon. 
Gomphofis is the connexion of a tooth to its focket. Wife. 
As the weight leans wholly upon the axis, the grating and 
rubbing of thefe-axes againft the fockets wherein they are 
placed, will caufe fome inaptitude and reliflency to that rota¬ 
tion of the cylinder which would other wife enfue. Wilkins. 
On either fide the head produce an ear. 

And fink a focket for the Ihining {hare. Dryden. 

Socketchisel. n.f. J 

Carpenters, for their rougher work, ufe a ftronger fort of 
chifels, and diftinguifh them by the name officketchfelsi their 
{hank made with a hollow focket a-top, to receive a ftroncr 
wooden fprig made to fit into the focket. Moxon. 

0C U LE ; [With architects.] A flat fquare member, under 

the bafes of pedeftals of ftatues and vafes-r it ferves as afoot or 
Rand. v 

c / o bailey. 

00 cman, or Soccager. n.f. [j-ocaj-man, Saxon.] A fort of 

tenant that holds lands and tenements by foccage tenure of 
which there are three kinds. See Soccage. Goivel. 

So come. n. f. [In the old law, and in Scoland.l A cuRom of 
tenants being obliged to grind their corn at their lord’s mill. 

g * 1 ^ 

Sod. n. f [ feed , Dutch.] A turf; a clod. 

The fexton {hall green fods on thee beRow ; 

Alas the fexton is thy banker now. Swift 

Here fame fhall drefs a Tweeter fid , J 

Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

Sod. Thp preterite of fiethe. C<?W 

Never caldron fiod 

With fo much fervour, fed with all the flore 
I hat could enrage it. ni ^ 

Jacob fid pottage, and Efau came from the 

[ faUtas, Latin.] A felbwflftp • TftaSl 


A new 
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A new confraternity was inftituted in Spain, of the (laves 
of the biefied virgin, and this Jodality eftabliihed with large in- 
dulgencies. Stillingfleet. 

So'dden. [The participle paffive of feethe.] Boiled ; feethed. 

Ca n fodden water, their barley broth, 

Decoct their cold blood to fuch valiant heat ? Shakefpeare. 

Sodden bufinefs ! there’s a {tew’d phrafe indeed. Shakejp. 

H hou J'oddcn -witted lord ; thou haft no more brain than I 
have in my elbows. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Crejfiida. 

Try it with milk fodden , and with cream. Bacon. 

Mix it with fodden wines and raiftns. Dryden. 

To So'dek. v. a. [ fonder , French ; fouderen , Dutch. It is ge¬ 
nerally written folder, from Jo'dare, Italian ; folidarc, Latin.] 

To cement with fome metallick matter. 

He that fmootheth with the hammer, encourageth him that 
fmote the anvil, faying, ir is ready for fodtring. Jfa. xli. 
So'der. n.f. Metallick cement. 

Still the difficulty returns, how thefe hooks were made : 
what is it that faftens this Joder, and links thefe firft principles 
of bodies into a chain ? Collier on Pride. 

Soe. n.f. \_fae , Scottifh.] A large wooden veflel with hoops, 
for holding water ; a cowl. 

A pump grown dry will yield no water; but pouring a little 
into it firft, for one bafon full you may fetch up as many Joe- 
fills. Adore. 

Soe ver. adv. [ fo and ever.] A word properly joined with a 
pronoun or adverb, as whofoever; whatfoever; howfoever. 

What great thing foever a man propofed to do in his life, 
he (hould think of atchieving it by fifty. Temple. 

What love foever by an heir is fhown. 

Or you could ne’er fufpedl my loyal love. Dryden. 

So'fa. n.f. [I believe an eaftern word.] A fplended feat co¬ 
vered with carpets. 

The king leaped off from the fofa on which he fat, and 
cried out, ’tis my Abdallah ! Guardian. 

Soft. adj. [port:, Saxon; faft, Dutch.] 

1. Not hard. 

Hard and foft are names we give thing?, only in relation to 
the conftitutions of our own bodies; that being called hard, 
which will put us to pain fooner than change figure, by the 
preffure of any part of our bodies ; and xhdXfoft , which chan¬ 
ges the fituation of its parts upon an eafy touch. Locke. 

Some bodies are hard, and fome foft: the hardnefs is caufed 
by the jejunenefs of the fpirits, which if a greater degree, 
make them not only hard, but fragil. Bacon. 

Hot and cold were in one body fixt, 

And Joft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. Dryden. 

2. Not rugged ; not rough. 

What went ye out for to fee ? a man clothed in foft raiment ? 
behold, they that wear foft raiment are in kings houfes. Matth. 
Ductile; not unchangeable of form. 

Spirits can either fex affume ; fo foft 
And uncompounded is their effence pure. Milton. 

Facile; flexible; not refolute; yielding. 

A few divines of fo foft and fervile tempers as difpofed 
them to fo fudden adting and compliance. K. Charles. 

One king is too foft and eafy; another too fiery. L Ejlrange. 
Tender ; timorous. 

What he hath done famoufly, he did it to that end ; tho’ 
foft confcienced men can be content to fay, it was for his 
country. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

However foft within themfelves they are, 

To you they will be valiant by defpair. Dryden. 

Curft be the verfe, how well loe’er it flow, 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe; 

Give virtue fcandal, innocence a fear. 

Or from the foft ey’d virgin fteal a tear. Pope. 

. Mild; gentle; kind; notlevere. 

Would my heart were flint like Edward’s; 

Or Edward s foft and pitiful like mine. Shakefpeare. 

Our torments may become as foft as now fevere. Milton. 
Yet foft hismature, though fevere his lay, 

His anger moral, and his wifdom gay. Pope. 

. Meek; civil; complaifant. 

Say, 

Thou art their foldier, and being bred in broils. 

Haft not the foft way, which thou do’ft confefs 
Were fit for thee to ufe, as they to claim 
In a (king their good loves. Shakefpeare'’s Coriolanus. 

>. Placid; Hill; eafy. 

On her foft axle while fhe paces even, 

She bears thee joft with the fmooth air along. 

There foft- extended, to the murmuring found 
Of the high porch, Ulylies fleeps profound, 
p. Effeminate; vicioufly nice. 

'T his fenfe is aifo miftrefs of an art 
Which to joft people fweet perfumes doth fell ; 

Though this dear art doth little good impart. 

Since they fmell beft, that do of nothing frnell. Davies, 
An idle and foft courfe of life is the fource of criminal plea- 
fures. Dotes on the Odyffey. 
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10. Delicacy; elegantly tender. 

Her form more Joft and feminine 
Lefs winning//!, lefs amiably mild. 

11. Weak ; Ample. 

The deceiver foon found this foft place of Adam’s, and in- 

nocency itfelf did not fecure him. Gianmlle. 

12. Gentle; not loud; not rough. 
x Her voice was ever foft. 

Gentle and low, an excellent thing in women. Shakefpeare. 
The Dorian mood of flutes and foft recorders. Milton. 
When fome great and gracious monarch dies, 

Soft whifpers firft, and mournful murmurs rife 
Among the fad attendants; then thejbund 
Soon gathers yoice. Drydciu 

Soft whifpering thus to Neftor’s fon, 

His head reclin’d, young Ithacus begun. Pope. 

13. Smooth; flowing. 

The folemm nightingale tun’d her foft lays. Milton • 

Soft were my numbers, who could take offence, 

When fmooth defeription held the place of fenfe. Pope. 

Hark, the numbers foft and clear 
Gently fteal upon the ear. Pope. 

14. Not forcible; not violent. 

Sleep falls with foft flumb’rous weight. Milton, 

Soft, interj. Hold ; ftop ; not fo faft. 

But foft, I pray you; did King Richard then 
Proclaim my brother. Shakefpeare’s Hen. IY r , 

Oh, come in ./Emilia; 

Soft, by and by, let me the curtains draw. Shakefpeare. 

But foft, my mufe, the world is wide. 

And all at once was not defery’d. Suckling 

To Soften, v. a. [from foft .] 

1. To make foft; to make lefs hard. 

Bodies, into which the water will enter, long Teething will 
rather fften than indurate. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Their arrow’s point they fefen in the flame, 

And founding hammers break its barbed frame. Gay, 

2. To intenerate"; to make lefs fierce or obftinate; to mollify. 

I will foften ftony hearts. Milton. 

Our friends fee not our faults, or conceal them, or foften 
them by their reprefentation. , Adaifon. 

I would correct the harfh expreffions of one party by 
foftening and reconciling methods. Watts. 

3. To make eafy; to compofc; to make placid; to mitigate; 
to palliate ; to' alleviate. 

Call round her tomb each objeft of defire, 

Bid her be all that chears or fofiens life, 

The tender After, daughter, friend, and wife. Pop. 

M uftek the fierceft griefs can charm; 

Mufick can foften pain to cafe, 

And make defpair and madnefs pleafe. Pop. 

4. To make lefs harfh. 

He bore his great commiffion in his look. 

But fweetly temper’d awe, and foften d all he fpoke. Dryd. 
To So'ften. v. n. 

1. To grow lefs hard. 

Many bodies, that will hardly melt, will foften ; as iron m 
The forge. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

2. To grow lefs obdurate, cruel, or obftinate. 

He may Joften at the fight of the child ; 

The filence often of pure innocence r 

Perfuades, when fpeaking fails. Sbakejpeent • 

So'ftly. adv. [from foft.] 
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Bacon. 
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1 . Without hardnefs. 

2. Not violently ; not forcibly. 

Solid bodies, if very foftly percuffed. 
when a man treadeth very foftly upon boards. 

3. Not loudly. 

Ahab rent his cloaths, and went foftly. 1 

In this dark filence foftly leave the town, 

And to the general’s tent diredl yctir fteps. 

4; Gently ; placidly. 

Death will difmifs me. 

And lay me foftly in my native duft. 

To pay the forfeit of ill-manag’d truft. 

She with a wreath of myrtle crowns the head, , . 

And foftly lays him on a flow’ry bed. Dryden s 1U 

5. Mildly; tenderly. 

The king muft die ; 

Though pity foftly plead within my foul. 

Yet he muft die, that I may make you great. 

So'ftner. n.f. [from foft.] 

1. That which makes foft. 

2. One who palliates. , ■ j^ds 

Thofe foftmrs, and expedient-mongers, ffiaKe in*, 
fo ftrongly, that we can hear their pockets jingle. 
So'ftness. n.f [from foj't.] 

1. The quality of being foft. 

2. Quality contrary to hardnefs. . . . . w hich 

Softnefs cometh by the greater quantity of lp»r ’ 

ver induce yielding and ceftion; and by the more e x 
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of the tangible parts, which thereby are more Aiding; 
following; as in gold. Bacon 1 Natural h tjl. 

1\/Tilrlnefs; kindncfs. 

3 * ^ A if e ma n, when there is a neceffity of expreffing any evil 
sflions, fhould do it by a word that has a fecondary idea of 
klndnefsor foftnefs; ora word that carries in i^ebuke and fe- 

verity. 

Civility? gentlenets. 

4 ' j IT) p f ove"thefe virtues, with a foftnefs of manners, and a 
fweetnefs of converfation. Dryden. 

c Effeminacy ; vicious delicacy. 

So loner as idlenefs is quite {hut out from our lives, all the 
flns of vvantonnefs, fftnef, and effeminacy are prevented; 
and there is but little room for temptation. Taylor. 

He was not delighted with the foftnefjes of the court. Clarend. 

A Timoroufnefs; pufilammity. 

’ This virtue could not proceed out of fear or foftnefs ; for he 
was valiant and a&ive. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Saving a man’s felf, or fuffering, if with reafon, is virtue : 
if without it, is foftnefs , or obftinacy. Grew. 

k Quality contrary to harfhnefs. 

r § 0 ft n efs of founds is diftindt from the exility of founds. Bac. 
g Facility; gentlenefs ; candour; eafinefs to be affedted. 

Such was the ancient fimplicity and foftnejs of fpirit, which 
fometimes prevailed in the world, that they whofe words were 
even as oracles amongft men, feemed evermore loth to give 
fentence againft any thing publickly received in the church of 
God. ’ Hooker. 

0. Mildnefs; meeknefs. 

For contemplation he and valour form’d. 

For foftnefs {he and fweet attra&ive grace. Milton. 

Her ftubborn look 

This fojtnef from thy finger took. Waller. 

Soho, interf A form of calling from a diftant place. 

To Soil. v. a. [phan, Saxon; foelen , old German ; fouiller , 
French.] 

1. To foul; to dirt; to pollute ; toftain; to fully. 

A filly man in Ample weeds forlorn. 

And foiled with duft of the long dried way. Fairy Sheen. 
Although fome hereticks have abufed this text, yet the fun 
is not foiled in paffage. Bacon’s Holy War. 

It l foil 

Myfelf with fin, I then but vainly toil. 

I would not foil thefe pure ambrofial weeds, 

With the rank vapours of this fin-worm mould. 

Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know. 

Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void. 

Of innocence, of faith, of purity, 

Our wonted ornaments now foil’d and ftain’d. 

One who cou’d n’t for a tafte o’ th’ flefti come in. 

Licks Bne j'oil’d earth. 

While reeking with a mangled Ombit’s blood. Tate . 

If the eye-glafs be tinned faintly with the fmoke of a lamp 
or torch, to obfeure the light of the ftar, the fainter light 
in the circumference of the ftar ceafes to be vifible, and the 
ftar, if the glafs be fufficiently foiled with fmoke, appears 
fomething more like a mathematical point. Newton . 

An abfent hero’s bed they fought to foil , 

An abfent hero’s wealth they made their fpoil. Pope. 

2. To dung ; to manure. 

Men now prefent, juft as they foil their ground, not that 
they love the dirt, but that they exped a crop. South. 

Soil. n.f. [from the verb.] 

I. Dirt; fpot; pollution; foulnefs. 

By indired ways 

I met this crown ; and 1 myfelf know well 
How troublefome it fate upon my head : 

1 o thee it {hall defeend with better quiet; 

For all the j'cil of the atchievement goes 

With me into the earth. Shakefpeare’s Henry. IV. 

That would be a great foil in the new glofs of your mar- 

“BV , r Shakefpeare. 

V exed I am with paffions. 

Which give fome >7 perhaps to my behaviour. Shakefpeare. 
1 would have the foil of her fair rape 

Wip’d off. x o- 

a i , , , n , ewakefpeare. 

A lady s honour muft be touch’d, 

„ r oF h J ch ’ nice as ermine s> will not bear a foil. Dryden. 

' S7 hrc "^-,folum, Latin.] Ground; earth, confidered with 
relation to its vegetative qualities. 

JiKigmeni may be made of waters by the/«7 whereupon 

y run ' u Beam’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Her fpots thou fee’ft J y 

As clouds, and clouds may rain, and rain produce 

Fru.ts m her foften’d/« 7 . Milton’s Paradlfe UJ 1 

ofThe i/ rft f CaUre f 3 k ; n S dom ’ 5 ^thriving is the fruitfulnefs 
to produce the neceffaries and conveniencies of 

3 - Lai’tdTcoumry. 1 ' ^ mhabitants ’ but for “Potion. Swift. 

Dorfet, that with a fearful foul 
Beads difeontented fteps in foreign/*//. 


Sandys. 

Milton. 


Milton. 


Shukefpsari 


•Milton t 
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This fair alliance fball cal! home 
To high promotions. 

G unexpected Broke, worfe than of death i 
Muft I thus leave thee, paradife ! thus leave 
Thee, native foil! thefe happy walks and {hades; 

Fit haunts of gods. 

4. Dung ; compolt. 

The haven has been flopped up by the great heaps of dirt 
that the fea has thrown into it; ror ail the Joil on that iids 
of Ravenna has been left there in fen Ably by the fea. Addij. 
Impiove land by manure, dung, and other fort of Jous. 

- Mortimer s Hufbtindry.. 

Soi'liness. n.f [from///.] Stain ;-fo.dnefs. 

Make proof of the incorporation of lilver and tin, whether 
it yield no foilinef more than filver. Bacon. 

Soi'lure. n.f [from/*//.] Stain; pollution. 

He merits weli to have her, 

Not making any fcruple of her foilitre. Shakefpeare. 

To So'journ. v n. [ fejourner, French; feggiornare , Italian.] 
To dwell any where for a time; to live as not at home; to 
inhabit as not in a fettled habitation. Ahnoft out of ufe. 

If, till the expiration of your month. 

You will return and fojourn with my After, 

Difmiffing half your train, come then to me. Shakefpeare, 
Th’ advantage of his abfi.nce took the king. 

And in the mean time Joj urn d at my father’s. Shakefp. 

How comes it he is to jojourn with you ? how creeps ac¬ 
quaintance ? Shakefpeare's Cyrnbcline. 

Here dwells he; though he fojourn every where 
In progrefs, yet his {landing houfe is here. Donne. 

The fojourning of Itrael, who dwelt in Egypt, was four hun¬ 
dred and thirty years. Excd. xii. 40. 

Thefoldiers firft affembled at Newcaftle, and there fojourned 
three days. Hayward. 

To fojourn in that land 

He comes invited. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

He who fojourns in a foreign country, refers what he lees 
abroad to the ftate of things at home Atterhury. 

So'journ. n.f. [fejour, French, from the verb.] A temporary 
refidence ; a cafual and no fettled habitation. This word was 
anciently accented on the laft fyllable : Milton accents it indif¬ 
ferently. 

The princes, France and Burgundy, 

Long in our court have made their am’rous fojourn-. Shakefp „ 
Thee I reviftt now, 

Efcap’d the Stygian pool, though long detain’d 
In that obfeure fojourn. Miltons Paradife Loft * 

Scarce view’d the Galilean towns. 

And once a-year Jerufalem, few days 
Short fojourn. Milton’s Paradife Regained. 

So'journer. n.f. [from jojourn.] A temporary' dweller. 

We are ftrangers and fojourners , as vvere all our fathers : 
our days on earth are as a ftmdow. 1 Ch, on. xxix. 16* 

Waves o’erthrew 

Bufiris, and his Memphian chivalry. 

While with perfidious hatred they purfu’d 

The fojourners of Golhen. Miltons Paradife Loft . 

Not for a night, or quick revolving year. 

Welcome an owner, not a fojowner Dryden , 

To So'lace. v. a. [ folacier , old French; folazzare , Italian; 
folatium, Latin.] To comfort; to cheer; to amufe. 

We will with fome ftrange paftime Joiace them. Shakefpeare. 
The birds with fong 

Solac’d the woods. Milton, 

To Solace, v.n. To take comfort; to be recreated. The 
neutral fenfe is obfolete. 

Give me leave to go; 

Sorrow would J'olace, and my age would eale. Shak. H. VT. 

One poor and loving child. 

But one thing to rejoice and flace in, 

And cruel death hath catch’J it from my fight. Shakefpeare * 
Were they to be rul’d, and not to rule. 

This fickly land might folace as before. Shakefp. R. lift 
Solace, n. f. [ folatium , Latin. Comfort; pleafure ; allevia¬ 
tion; that which gives comfort or pleafure; recreation; 
amufement. 

II we have that which is meet and right, although they be 
glad, we are not to envy them this their folace ; 'we do not 

think it a duty of ours to be in every fuch thino- their tor¬ 
mentors. 0 ,T , 

rp, . B AlOOkgH o 

1 Herein fat a lady frefh and fair* 

Making fweet Joiace to herfeif alone; 

Sometimes {he fung as loud as lark in air^ 

Sometimes {he laugh’d, that nigh her breath was o-one. F.D, 
Great joy he promis’d to his thoughts, and new * ^ 

Solace ’in her return. Milton’s Paradife Loft . 

it 1 would delight my private hours 
With mufick or with poem, where fo foon 
As in our native language can I find 
That folace? ° 
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Mi Hons Paradife Regain’d\ 

Though 
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Though fight be loft, 

Ifife yet hath many folaces , enjoy’d 
Where other fenfes want not their delights, 

At home in leifure and domeftick eafe, 

Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 
Eye-fight expofes daily men abroad. Miltons Agonifles. 

Through waters, and through flames 111 go, 

Suff’rer and folace of thy woe. Prior. 

Sola'nder. n. f [foulandres,Fr.] A difeafe in horfes. Dill. 

So'lary \ a ^j* [fekire, French ; folaris, Latin.] 

1. Being of the fun. 

The corpufcles that make up the beams of light b efilary 
effluviums, or minute particles of fome ethereal fubftance, 
thrufting on one another from the lucid body. Boyle. 

Inltead of golden fruits. 

By genial fhow’rs and filar heat fupply’d, 

Unfufferable Winter hath defac’d 

Earth’s blooming charms, and made a barren wafte. Blackm. 

2. Belonging to the fun. 

They denominate fome herbs filar , and fome lunar. Bacon. 
Scripture hath been punctual in other records, concerning 
[clary miracles. Brown s Vulgar Errour s. 

3. Born under or in the predominant influence of the fun. 

The cock was pleas’d to hear him fpeak fofair, 

And proud befide, as filar people are. Dtyden. 

4. Meafured by the fun. 

The rule to find the moon’s age, on any day of any filar 
month* cannot fhew precifely an exa£t account of the moon, 
becaufe of the inequality of the motions of the fun and moon, 
and the number of days of the Jolar months. Holder on ’Time. 
Sold. The preterite and participle paffive of fell. 

Sold. n.f. [fiuldbe, old French. Trcvoux .] Military pay; 

warlike entertainment. 

But were your will her [old to entertain, 

And number’d be amongft knights of maidenhead. 

Great guerdon, well I wot, fhould you remain. 

And in her favour high be reckoned. Fairy Queen. 

So'ldan. n.f [for Julian.] The emperor of the Turks. 

They at the fildan s chair defy’d the beft. Milton. 

So'ldanel. n.f [ fildanella , Latin.] A plant. 

It grows on the Alps, and feveral other mountainous places 
of Italy, Germany, and Hungary. They are plants of humble 
growth, feldom rifing above fix or eight inches high . thei 1 
round leaves grow clofe to the ground, from between which 
the flower-ftems arife, each of which have four of five flowers, 
of a fine blue colour, or of a fnow-white, which hang down, 
and are ftiaped like bells. Miller. 

To SO'LDER. a. [fiudsr , Fr. fildare, Ital. filidare , Latin.] 

See Soder. 

1. To unite or fallen with any kind of metallick cement. 

A concave fphere of gold, filled with water, and folded ed up, 
has, upon prefling the fphere with great force, let the water 
fqueeze through it, and {land all over itsoutfide in multitudes 
of fmall drops like dew, without burfting or cracking the body 
of the gold. . _ Newton's Opt. 

2. To mend; to unite any thing broken. 

It booteth them not thus to [older up a broken caufe, wnere- 
of their firft and laft difeourfes will fall afunder. Hooker , 

Wars ’twixt you twain would be 
As if the world fhould cleave, and that (lain men 
Should folder up the rift. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Thou vifible god. 

That fould’rejl clofe impoflibilities. 

And mak’ft them kifs ! Shanefp. Timon. 

Learn’d he was in med’c’nal lore; 

For by his fide a pouch he wore, 

Replete with ftrange hermetick powder, 

That wounds nine miles point-blank would/^r. Hudibras. 

The naked cynick’s jar ne’er flames; if broken, 

’Tis quickly folder’d, or a new befpoken. Dryd. jun. Juv. 
At the Reftoration the prefbyterians, and other feds, did all 
unite and folder up their feveral fchemes, to join againft the 

, church. Sw *ft- 

So'lder. n.f. [from the verb.] Metallick cement. 

Goldimiths fay, the coarfeft fluff 
Will ferve for folder well enough. Swift. 

So'lderer. n.f. [from folder.] One that folders or mends. 
SO'LDIER. n. f. [foldat, Fr. from filidarius, low Latin, of Joli- 
dus , a piece of money, the pay of a foldier; fiuldee, French.] 
I. A fighting man; a warriour. Origjnally one who ferved for pay. 
" Your After is the better foldier. Shake/. King Lear. 

Good Siward, 

An older and a better foldier none. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

A foldier , 

Full of ftrange oaths, and bearded like a pard. 

Jealous in honour, fudden and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Ev’n in the cannon’s mouth. Shakefpeare. 

This attempt 

I’m foldier to, and will abide it with 

A prince’s courage. Shake/. Cymbeline. 


SOL 

1 have not yet forgot 1 am a king: 

If I have wrong’d thee, charge me face to face ; 

I have not yet forgot I am a foldier. Dryd. D;,n Scbafi' m 
2. It is generally ufed of the common men, as diftindt from £ 
commanders. 

It were meet that any one, before he came to be a captain 
fhould have been a foldier. Spenfer on Ireland. 

So'ldierlike. ladj. [foldier and like .] Martial; warlike- 
So'ldierly. S military ; becoming a foldier. 

Although at the firft they had fought with beaflly fury rather 
than any fildierly difeipline, pradlice had now made them com¬ 
parable to the beft. Sidney. 

I will maintain the word with my fword to be a foldier die 
word, and a word of good command. Shakef. Henry IV. 

They according to a fildierly cuftom, in cafes of extremity* 
by interchange of a kifs by every of them upon the fwords of 
others, fealed a refolution to maintain the place. Hayward. 

Enemies as well as friends confeffed, that it was as foldierll 
an adlion as had been performed on either fide. Oarend n. 
So'ldiership. n. f. [from foldier.'] Military charader; mar¬ 
tial qualities; behaviour becoming a foldier. 

Thy father and myfelf in friendfhip 
Fiift tried our fildierflrip : he did look far 
Into the fervice of the time, and was 
Difcipled of the brav’ft. Shak. All’s well that ends well. 
By fea you throw away 
The abfolute foldierfhip you have by land, 

Diftradl your army, which doth moil confift 
Of war-mark’d footmen. Shakefpeare. 

So'ldiery. n.f. [from foldier.’] 

1. Body of military men; foldiers collectively. 

The Memphian fildiery , 

That fweil’d the Erythrean wave, when wall’d, 

The unfroze waters marvelloufly flood. Philips, 

I charge not the fildiery with ignorance and contempt of 
learning, without allowing exceptions. Swift, 

2 . Soldierfhip; martial fkill. 

Offering him, if he would exercife his courage in fildiery, 
he would commit fome charge unto him under his lieutenant 
Philanax- Sidney. 

Sole. n.f. [ filum , Latin.] 

1. The bottom of the foot. 

I will only be bold with Benedict for his company; for 
from the crown of his head to the file of his foot he is all 
m } r th. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing 

Tickling is mofl in the files of the feet: the caufe is the 
rarenefs of being touched there. Bacons Nat. Hi/lory. 

The foals of the feet have great affinity with the head and 
the mouth of the ftomach; as going wet-fhed, to thofe that 
ufe it not, affedleth both. Bacon’s NaturalBifory. 

Such refting found the file of unbleft feet. Milton. 
In the make of the camel’s foot, the fi'c is fiat and broad, 
being very flefhy, and covered only with a thick, foft, and 
fomewhat callous fkin; but very fit to travel in fandy places. 

Ray on the Creation, 

2 . The foot. 

To redeem thy woful parent’s head 
From tyrant’s rage and ever-dying dread. 

Haft wander’d through the world now long a day. 

Yet ceafeft not thy weary files to lead. Fairy Qunn. 

3. The bottom of the flioe. 

Nay, gentle Romeo, we muft have you dance. 

—Not I, believe me: you have dancing {hoes, 

With nimble files. * Shakefp. Romeo and Julut 

A trade that, I hope, I may ufe with a fafe comcience; 

which is, indeed, fir, a mender ol bad files. 

Shakefpeare’s Julius Cajau 

On fortune’s cap we are not the very button.—Nor theffi 
cfherfhoe. . Shahfpeanpp *j 

The caliga was a military fhoe, with a very thick foie, 
above the inftep with leather thongs. Arbuthnot on an . 

4. The part of any thing that touches the ground.. 

The ftrike-block is a plane fhorter than the jointer, na. * 
its file made exactly flat and ftraight, and is ufed fort e 
mg of a fhort joint. Mxm> Mcch.b^ 

Elm is proper for m\\\s, files of wheels, and pipes. 

c. A kind of fea-fifh. r ^ 

Of flat fifti, rays, thornbacks, files, and flovvks. 

To Sole. v. a. [from the noun.] To furnifh wit 

t0 'ffis feet were filed with a treble tuft of a el *^ r S» 

down. . . u 

SOLE. adj. [ fil , old French; folus , Latin.] 

1. Single; only. . /il. Judge 

Take not upon thee to be judge alone: there u> J .^ n 

but only one : fay not to others, receive my en Hooker. 

their authority is above thine. . f I D0W erof 

Orpheus every where expreffed the infinite tmdy 
one God, though he ufed the name of Jupiter. 

To me fhall be the glory/?/* among , ; /- a 

Th’ infernal pow’rs. MLon r P*r**J‘ J 
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A rattlino- tempeft through the branches went, 

That ftripp’d them bare, and on e file way they rent. Dryd. 

He, file in power, at the beginning faid, 

Let fea anJ air, and earth and heav’n be made: 

And it was fo; and when he fhall oidain 
In other fort, has but to fpeak again, 

And they (hall be no more. 

2 [In law.] Not married. 

Some others are fuch as a man cannot make 

though he himfelf be file and unmarried. 

Solecism, n. f. [ croAoija^o?. ] Unfitnefs of one 

another; impropriety in language. A barbarifm may e 

one word, a folecifm muft be of more. . 

There is fcarce a folecifm in writing which the beft author is 
not guilty of, if we be at liberty to read him in the words of 

fome manufeript. Addifon. 

So'lely. adv. [from file.] Singly; omy^ 

You knew my father well, and in him me, 

L ehfilely heir to all his lands. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

This night’s great bufinefs 
Shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give folely fovereign fway and mafterdom. Shakefpeare. 

That the intemperate heat of the clime folely occafions this 
complexion, experience admits not. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

This truth is pointed chiefly, if not folely, upon Tinners of 
the firft rate, who have caft off all regard for piety. Atterbury. 

SO'LEMN. adj. [ folemnel , French ; Jolemnis , Latin.] 

1. Anniverfary; obferved once a year with religious ceremonies. 
The worfhip of this image was advanced, and a folemn Ap¬ 
plication obferved every year. StilUngfleet. 

•2. Religioufly grave. 

His holy rites and folemn feafts profan’d. Milton. 

3. Awful; ftriking with ferioufnefs. 

Then’gan he loudly through the houfe to call. 

But no one care to anfwer to his cry; 

There reigned a folemn filence over all. Fairy Queen. 

To ’fwage with folemn touches troubled thoughts. Milt. 

Nor then the folemn nightingale ceas’d warbling. Milton. 

4. Grave; affedledly ferious. 

When Steele refleefts upon the many folemn ftrong barriers 
to our fuccefiion of laws and oaths, he thinks all fear vanifh- 
eth: fo do I, provided the epithet filemn goes for nothing; 
becaufe though I have heard of a folemn day, and a filemn cox¬ 
comb, yet I can conceive no idea of a folemn barrier. Swift. 

So lem ness. 7 n r Tfi\ emn {t' e French; horn folemn.] 

Solemnity. ) J lJ 5 ’ J J 

1. Ceremony or rite annually performed. 

Great was the caufe; our old filemnities 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition rife; 

But, fav’d from death, our Argives yearly pay 
Thefe grateful honours to the god of day. 

1. Religious ceremony. 

3. Awful ceremony or procefiion. 

The lady Conftance, 

Some fpeedy meffenger bid repair 
To our filemnity. 

The moon, like to a filver bow. 

New bent in heaven, fhall behold the night 
Of our filemnities. Shakefpeare. 

There may be great danger in ufing fuch compofitions in 
churches, at arraignments, plays, and filemnities. Bacon. 

What fun’ral pomp fhall floating Tiber fee. 

When rifing from his bed he views the fad filemnity ! Dryd . 
Though the forms and filemnities of the laft judgment may 
bear lome refemblance to thofe we are acquainted with here, 
yet the rule of proceeding fhall be very different. Atterbury. 

4. Manner of adling awfully ferious. 

With much more fkilful cruelty, and horrible filemnity , he 
caufed each thing to be prepared for his triumph of tyranny. Sid. 

5* Gravity ; fteady ferioufnefs. 

The ftatelinefs and gravity of the Spaniards fhews itfelf in 
the filemnity of their language. Addifon’s Spectator. 

0. Awful grandeur; grave ftatelinefs; fober dignity.. 

A diligent decency was inPolycletus, above others; to whom 
though the higheft praife be attributed by the moft, yet fome 
think he wanted filemnefs. Wotton s Architecture. 

7 • Affedled gravity. 

Pr’ythee, Virgilia, turn thy filemnefs out o’door, 

And go along with us. _ Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

1 his fpeech ended with a filemnity of accent. Fejn. Quixote. 
olemniza’tion. n.f. [from Jolemnize.] The act of folem- 
mzing; celebration. 

Soon followed the folemnization of the marriage between 
jarles and Anne dutchefs of Bretagne, with whom he re¬ 
ceived the dutchy of Bretagne. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

0 lemn^e. v. a. [filemnifir, French; from folemn.] 
o dignify by particular formalities; to celebrate. 

Horilaus in a great battle was deprived of life; his obfequies 
oemg no mor efilemnized by the tears of his partakers than the 
bloo Of his enemies. sid 

aptilm to be adnumltred in one place, anti marriage fdern- 
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Pope. 


Shakefp. King John. 


a. 


vusen. 


Shakefp. Ft. V. 


Dryden. 


ni *ea m another. 


Hooker „ 


Then ’gan they fprinkle all the parts with wine; 

And made great feaft to folcmnize that day. Fairy 
The multitude of the celeftial hofl were heard to filemmze 
his miraculous birth. Boyles Sevaphick Love-. 

Their choice nobility and flower 

Met from all parts to filemnize this feaft. Milton’s Agomjt . 

To perform religioufly once a year. 

What commandment the Jews had to celebrate their feait 
of dedication is never fpoken of in the law, yet Jolemmzed 
even by our Saviour himfelf. Hooker. 

So'lemnly. adv. [from filemn.] 

1. With annual religious ceremonies, 

2. With formal gravity and ftatelinefs. 

There are, in points of wifdom and fufficiency, that do 
nothing or little very filemnly. Bacon s EJfays. 

3. With formal ftate. 

Let him land, 

And filemnly tec him fet on to London. 

4. With affedled gravity. 

The minifters of ftate, who gave us law, 

In corners, with feledled friends, withdraw; 

There in deaf murmurs Jolemnly are wife, 

Whifp’ring like winds, ere hurricanes arife. 

5. With religious ferioufnefs. 

To demonftrate how much men are blinded by their own 
partiality, I do filemnly affure the reader, that he is the only 
perfon from whom I ever heard that objection. Swift. 

To SOLFCIT. v. a. [ filicito , Latin.] 

1. To importune; to intreat. 

If you bethink yourfelf of any crime, 

Unreconcil’d as yet to heav’n and grace. 

Solicit for it ftraight. Shakefp. Othello. 

We heartily filicit 

Your gracious felf to take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land. Shak. R. III. 
How he filicits heav’n 

Himfelf beft knows; but ftrangely vifited people. 

The mere defpair of furgery, he cures. Shakefpeare. 

This in obedience hath my daughter {hewn me. 

And, more above, hath his folicitings , 

As they fell out by time, by means and place. 

All given to mine ear. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Did I requeft thee. Maker ! from my clay, 

To mold me man? Did I filicit thee 

From darknefs to promote me ? Milt. Par . Loft, b. x. 

The guardian of my faith fo falfe did prove. 

As to filicit me with lawlefs love. Dryden’s Aurengzcbe. 

2 . To call to adlion ; to fummon; to awake; to excite. 

This fupernatural foliciting 

Cannot be ill, cannot be good. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Solicit Henry with her wond’rous praife; 

Bethink thee on her virtues that furmount 

Her nat’ral graces, that extinguifh art. Shakefp. IL. VI. 

That fruit J'olicited her longing eye. Milton. 

Sounds and fome tangible qualities filicit their proper fenfes, 
and force an entrance to the mind. Lccke * 

He is folicitecl by popular cuftom to indulge himfelf in for¬ 
bidden liberties. Rogers’s Sermons . 

3. To implore; to afk. 

With that fhe wept again, ’till he again foliciting the conclil- 
fion of her ftory, then muft you, faid fhe, know the ftory of 
Amphialus. Sidney . 

4. To attempt; to try to obtain. 

I view my crime, but kindle at the view. 

Repent old pleafures, and filicit new. Pope. 

5. Todifturb; to difquiet. A Latinifm. 

Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid* Milton. 

I find your love, and would reward it too; 

But anxious fears filicit my weak breaft. Dryd. Span. Fryar . 
Solicitation, n.f from filicit.] 

1. Importunity; a£l of importuning. 

I can produce a man 
Of female feed, far abler to reflft 
All his filicitations , and at length 

All his vaft force, and drive him back to hell. Parad. Rcr. 

2 . Invitation; excitement. 

Children are furrounded with new things, which, by a con- 
ftant folicitation of their fenfes, draw the mind conftantly to 

c th ™- , Loch. 

Solicitor, n.f. [from filicit.] 

1. One who petitions for another. 

Be merry, Caflio; 

For thy filicit or fhall rather die, 

Than give thy caufe away. Shakefp. Othello. 

Honeft minds will confider poverty as a recommendation in 
the perfon who applies himfelf to them, ahd make the juftice 
of his caufe the moft powerful filhitor in his behalf. Addifon 

2. One who does in Chancery the bufinefs which is done by 
attorneys in other courts. 

For the king’s attorney and filicitcr general, their continual 
ule tor the king s fervice requires men every way fit. Bacon. 

SOLI'CITOUS. 
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SOLICITOUS, adj. [folicitus, Latin.] Anxious; careful; 
concerned. It has commonly about before that which caufes 
anxiety; fome times for or of. For is proper before fomething 
to be obtained. 

Our hearts are pure, when we are not folicitous of the opi¬ 
nion and cenfures of men, but only that we do our duty. Tayl. 

Enjoy the prefent, whatfoever it be, and be not folicitous for 
the future. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

The colonel had been intent upon other things, and not 
enough folicitous to finifh the fortifications. Clarendon. 

In providing money for difbanding the armies, upon which 
they were marveloufly folicitous , there arofe a queftion. Clarend. 

They who were in truth zealous for the prefervation of the 
laws, were folicitous to preferve the king’s honour from any 
indignity, and his regal power from violation. Clarendon. 

Laud attended on his majefty, which he would have been 
excufed from, if that defign had not been in view, to accom- 
plifh which he was folicitous for his advice. Clarendon. 

There kept their watch the legions, while the grand 

Tn council fat, folicitous what chance 

Might intercept their emperour fent. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

Without fign of boaft, or fign of joy, 

Solicit its and blank, he thus began. Milton’s Parad. Reg. 

No man is folicitous about the event of that which he has in 
his power to difpofe of- South’s Sermons. 

You have not only been careful of my fortune, the effeCt 
of your noblenefs, but you have been folicitous of my reputa- 
. " ’ ' ’ Dryclen. 


Addifon. 

carefully. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


non, which is that of your kindnefs. 

The tender dame, folicitous to know 
Whether her child fhould reach old age or no, 

Confults the fage Tirefias. 

Solicitously, adv. [from folicitous .] Anxioufly 

The moLlical art being converfant about the health and life 
of man, doctrinal errours in it are to be folicitoufy avoided. Boyle : 

He would furely have as folicitoufy promoted their learning, 
as ever he obftruCted it. Decay of Piety. 

Soli'citude. n.f ifoiciiuclo , Latin.] Anxiety; careful- 
nefs. 

In this, by comparifon, we behold the many cares and great 
labours of worldly men, their folicitude and outward fhews, 
and publick oftentation, their pride, and vanities. Raleigh. 

If they would but provide for eternity with the fame folici- 
tude , and real care, as they do for this life, they could not fail 
of heaven. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

They are to be known by a wonderful folicitude for the re¬ 
putation of their friends. Tatler. 

Soli'citress. n.f. [Feminine of foliciior.] A woman who 
petitions for another. 

I had the moft earneft folicitnfs , as well as the faireft ; and 
nothing could be refufed to my lady Hyde. 

SO'LID. adj. [ folidus, Latin; folide , French.] 

1. Not liquid; not fluid. 

Land that ever burn’d 
With folid , as the lake with liquid fire. 

2. Not hollow; full of matter; compact; denfe. 

I hear his thund’ring voice refound. 

And trampling feet that fhake the folid ground. 

3. Having all the geometrical dimenfions. 

In a folid foot are 1728 folid inches, weighing 76 pound of 
rain water. Arbuthmot on Coins. 

4. Strong; firm. 

The duke’s new palace is a noble pile built after this man¬ 
ner, which makes it look very folid and majeftick. Addifon. 

5. Sound; not weakly. 

If perfons devote themfelves to fcience, they fhould be well 
afiured of a folid and ftrong conftitution of body, to bear the 
fatigue. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

6. Real; not empty ; true; not fallacious. 

This might fatisfy fober and wile men, not with foft and 
fpecious words, but with pregnant and folid reafons. K. Charles. 
The earth may of fold good contain 
More plenty than the fun. Milton. 

7. Not light; not fuperficial; grave; profound. 

Thefe, wanting wit, afteCt gravity, and goby the name of 
folid men ; and a folid man is, in plain Englifh, 2. folid folemn 
fool. Dryden. 

So'lid. n.f [In phyfick.] The part containing the fluids. 

The fir ft and moft fimple Jolids of our body are perhaps 
merely tcrreftrial, and incapable of any change or difeafe. Arb. 
Soli'dity. n.f [ folidite, I r joliditas, Lat. [torn folia.] 

1. Fulnefs of matter; not hollownefs. • 

2. Firmnefs; hardnefs; compacinefs; denfity. 

That which hinders the approach of two bodies, when 
they are moving one towards another, I call Joudity Locke. 

The ftone itfelf, whether naked or inveited with earth, is 
not by its folidity fecured, but wallied down. IVyjdward. 

3. Truth; not fallacioufnefs ; intellectual ftrength; certainty. 

The moft known rules are placed in lo beautiful alight, that 
they have all the graces of novelty; and make the reader, who 
was before acquainted with them, ftiil more convinced of their 
truth and folidity, Addifon s Spectator. 


His fellow-peers have attended to his el 'cpience, and h av * 
been convinced by the folidity of his reafoning. pf 'f 

So'lidly. adv. [from folid. ] 

1. Firmly; denfely; compa&ly. 

2. Truly; on good grounds. 

A complete brave man ought to know folidly the main end 
he is in the world for. 

I look upon this as a fufficient ground for any rational man 
to take up his religion upon, and which I defy the fubtleff 
atheift in the world folidly to anfwer; namely, that it is good 
to be fure. _ South 

So'lidness. n.f [from folid.] Solidity; firmnefs; denfity 
It beareth miffeltoe: the caufe may be the clofenefs ard 
folidyiefs of the wood and pith cf the oak. Bacon 

It is built with that unufual folidnefs, thzt it feems he intended 
to make a facrifice to perpetuity, and to conteft with the iron 
teeth of time. Newel’s Vocal Fcrejl. 

Solidu'ngulous. adj. [ folidus and ungula , Latin ] \Vhole- 
hoofed. 

It is fet down by Ariftotle and Pliny, that an horfe and all 
folidungulous or whole-hoofed animals have no gall, which we 
find repugnant unto reafon. Brown’s Vulgar Errours 

Solifi'dian. n.f. [folus andfides, Latin.] One who fuppufis 
only faith, not works, neceffary to juftifkation. 

It may be juftly feared, that the title of fundamentals, beino- 
ordinarily confined to the doCfrines of faith, hath occafioned 
that great fcandal in the church of God, at which fo many 
myriads of folifdians have {tumbled, and fallen irrcverfibly, 
by conceiving heaven a reward of true opinions. Hammond. 
Soli'loquw n.f. [foliloque , Fr. folus and loquor , Lat.] A dif- 
courfe made by one in folitude to himfelf. 

The whole poem is a foliloquy: Solomon is the perfon that 
fpeaks: he is at once the hero and the author; but he tells us 
very often what others fay to him. Prior. 

He finds no refpite from his anxious grief. 

Then feeks from his foliloquy relief. Garth’s Difpenfatorj. 
If I fhould own myfelf in love, you know lovers are always 
allowed the comfort of foliloquy. Spectator. 

Sc/lipede. n.f. [folus and pedes, Lat.] An animal whofe feet 
are not cloven. 

Solipedes, or firm footed animals, as horfeS, affes, and 
mules, are in mighty number. Brown s Vulgar Errours, 

Solita'ire. n.f [fo itaire* French.] 

1. A reclufe; a hermit. 

Often have I been going to take poffeffion of tranquillity, 
when your converlation has fpoiled me for a folitaire. Pope. 

2. An ornament for the neck. 

So'litarily. adv. [from Jolitary. ] In folitude; with lone- 
linefs; without company. 

How fhould that fubfift fclitanly by itfelf, which hath no 
fubftance, but individually the very fame whereby others fub¬ 
fift with it. Hooker. 

Feed thy people with thy rod. the flock of thine heritage, 
which dwell folitarily in the wood. Mic. vii. 14. 

So'litariness. n.f. [from folitary.] Solitude; forbearance 
of company; habitual retirement. 

There is no caufe to blame the prince for fometimes hear¬ 
ing them : the blame-worthinefs is, that to hear them he rather 
goes to folitarinefs than makes them come to company. Sidney. 

You fubjeCl yourfelf to Jolitarinejs , the fly enemy that doth 
moft feparate a man from well doing. Sidney. 

At home in wholfome folitarinefs , 

My piteous foul began the wretchednefs 


Of fuitors at the court to mourn* 


Donne. 


M'dton. 

Milton. 

Dryden s JBn. 


SO'LITARY. adj : [ folitaire , French ; filitarius , Latin.] 

1. Living alone; not having company. 

Thofe rare and folitary , thefe in flocks. 

Satan explores his folitary flight. 

Him fair Lavinia 

Shall breed in groves to lead a folitary life. 

2. Retired; remote from company. . . « 

In refpeCt that it is folitary , I like it very well; but in re p 
that it is private, it is a very vile life. Saakefcan. 

3. Gloomy; difmal. . . 

Let that night b zfolitary, let no joyful voice come therein, j 

^ Nor did a folitary vengeance ferve : the cutting off one head 
is not enough; the eldeft fon muft be involved.. A. w ' 
Relations alternately relieve each other, their rnUlU l rt7 . 
currences fupporting their folitary inftabihties. r 

So'L.TARY. n f. [from the adjeffive.] One that live alone, 

an hermit. . . ( V e t w 

You deferibe fo well your heremitical flate ot iire ’ 

none of the ancient anchorites could go beyont you, 
cave, with a fpring, or any of the accommodations 

a folitary. ■ . f 

So'litude. n.f f folitude* French ; folitudo, Latin.] 

1, Lonely life; ftate of being alone. t u t 0 <je- 

It had been hard to have put more truth and unt ‘ 
tber, in few words, than in that Ipeech ; wholoever 
with folitude, is either a wild beaft or a god. 
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What calf ft thou folitude? Is not the earth 
With various living creatures, and the air, 

Kedenilh’d, and all thefe at thy command 
To tome, and play before thee l Mihon's ?»**(• W- 
Xch only can enjoy the country who are capable of _thmk- 
ing^when they are there: then they are prepared for feUue 
and in .that folitude is prepared for them. Vr y ■ 

„ a lonely place ; adefert. 

So'UAR. n.f ( folarium, low Latin. ] A garret. 

Some lkilful y drietb their hops on a kel. 

And fome on a foliar, oft turning them wel. TuJJer. 

SO' 10 . n.f [Italian.] A tune played by a Angle irtftrument. 

Solomon ’sLoaf.n.J. A plant. 

So'lomon’j Seal. n.f. [polygonatum, Lat.] A plant. 

SOLSTICE: n f [foljtice, French; Jol/htium, Latin.] . 

The point beyond which the fun does not go ; the tropical 
’point; the point at which the day is Jongeft in Summer, or 
fhorteft in Winter. 

2 ft is taken of itfelf commonly for the Summer folftice. 

The fun, afeending unto the northern figns, begetteth fir ft 
a temperate heat in the air, which by his approach unto the 
^folftice he intendeth, and by continuation increafeth the fame 
even upon declination Breton's Vulgar Errours. 

Let the plowmen’s prayer 

Be for moift folftices , and Winters fair. . May’s Virgil. 
Solsti tial, adj. [ fdfticiaU French'; from foljlicef 
j. Belonging to the folftice. 

Obferving the dog-days ten days before and after the ecjui- 
noftial and filjlitial points, by this ob fet vat ion alone, are ex¬ 
empted a hundred days. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

2. Happening at the folftice. 

From the North to call 
Decrepit Winter; from the South to bring 
Solftitial Summer’s heat. Milton s Paradife Loft. 

The fields labour’d with thirft ; Aquarius had not fhed 
His wonted fhowers, and Sirius parch’d with heat 
Soljlitial the green herbs. Philips. 

So'lwble. adj. [from folve.] Poflible to be cleared by reafen 
or inquiry. 

Intelledive memory I call an acb of the intellective faculty, 
becaufe it is wroughf by it, though I do not inquire how or 
where, becaufe it is not flvible. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Soluble, adj. [folubilis, Latin.] Capable of difl'olutioii or 
feparation of parts. 

Sugar is a fal oleofum , being foluble in water and fufible in 
fire. Arbuthno't. 

Solubility, n.f. [from flub!e.'\ Sufceptivenefs of fepara¬ 
tion of parts. 

This cannot account for the indiflolvable coherence of fome 
bodies, and the fragility and folubility of others. Glanv. ScefJ. 
To SOLVE, v.a. [ folvo , Latin.] To dear; to explain; to 
untie an intelledual knot. 

He would Jolve high difpute 

With conjugal cardies. Milton „ 

Do thou, my foul, the deftin’d period wait. 

When God fhall folve the dark decrees of fate; 

His now unequal difpenfations clear. 

And make all wife and beautiful appear. Tickell. 

It is mere trifling, to raife obje&ions, merely for the 
fake of anfwering and folving them. Watts. 

Solvency, n. f. [from foluent ] Ability to pay. 

SOLVENT, adj. [folvcnSy Latin.] 

1. Having the power to caufe diflolution. 

When diffolved in water, it is not by the eye diftin- 
guifhable from the fclvent body, and appears as fluid. Boyle. 

2. Able to pay debts contracted. 

SoLUND-GOOSE. n.f A fowl. 

A folund-goofe is in bignefs and feather very like a tame 
gode, but his bill longer, and fomewhat pointed; his wino-s 
alfo much longer, being two yards over. GY^. 

A Scot, when from the gallow-tree let loofe, 

Drops into Styx, and turns a foland-goofc. Clcaveland. 

Solution, n.f [folution, French; folut'to , Latin.] 

I* Difruption; breach; disjun&ion; feparation. 

In all bodies there is an appetite of union, and evitation of 
Jdutm of continuity. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory, 

2 . iviatter diffolved ; that which contains anything dillolved. 

A rets us, to procure fleep, recommends a Jolution of opium 
m water to foment the forehead.. Arbv.thnot on Coins. 

v hen fait of Tartar per deliquium , poured into the Jolution 
ot any metal, precipitates the metal, and makes it fall down 
totne bottom of the liquor in the form of mud, does not this 
argue that the acid particles are attra&ed more ftrondy by the 
ait ot tartar than by the metal, and by the ftronger attraction 
0 the metal to the fait of tartar ? Newton's Opt . 

a< dotation of a doubt; removal of an intellectual difficulty. 

• k ; omet hing yet of doubt remains, 
v judi only thy fclutisn can refolve. Milton's Parad. Loft. 

’T'l’ i ^ lV - C tl)C IC " 1S t0 wancl ’ rin g thoughts, 

*T 1 hy their own perplexities involv’d 

1 hey ravel more, ftiil lefs refolv’d, 

but never find felf-fatisfying/^;/^. Milton's Amijles. 


S O M 

With hope and fear 
Tfre wonTtn did the new felution hear'; 

Hdie man diffides in his own augury. 

And doubts. . ( &■' 

This will inftrua you to give a plainer jolution of any diffi¬ 
culties that may attend the theme, and refute objections. Waits. 
SoTutive. adj. [from folvo , Latin.] Laxative; earning re¬ 
Though it would not be fo abfterfive, opening, and Jouitite 
as mead, yet it will be more lenitive in lharp difeafes. Bacon. 
Somatology, n.f. and ] i he do£lrine ot 

Some. A termination of many adjeCtives, wnich denoLe qua¬ 
lity or property of any thing. It is generally joined with a 

fubftantive : as gamefome. [faam, Dutch J ^ 

SOME. adj. [forn, yum, Saxon; funis* Gotlnck; Jum, vjrcrm. 

fom.y Danifh; fomffommig , Dutch.] 

r. More or lefs, noting an indeterminate quantity. ^ 

We landed fome hundred men, where we found gome frefh 

water. . , RaUi S b ' 

2. More or fewer, noting an indeterminate number. 

Let me leave Jome of the folk that are with me. Gen. xxxiii. 
Fir ft go with me fome few of you, and lee the place, <md 
how it may be made convenient for you; and then find for 
your fick. ^ . Bacon. 

3. Certain perfons. Some is often ufed absolutely for fome pcopic; 
part. 

Seme to the fhores do fly. 

Some to the woods, or whither fear advis’d ; . .. 

But running from, all to deftrudion hye. Daniel. 

Not iii the neighbouring moon as fme have dream’d. Milt. 
Your edicts fome reclaim from fins. 

But moft your life and bleft example wins. Dryden. 

4. Some is oppofed to fome* or to others. 

It may be that the queen’s treaffire, in fo great occafions of 
difburfements, is not always fo ready; but being paid as it is, 
now fome , and then fome* it is no great impoverifhment to her 
coffers. Spcnfer on Ir land. 

5. It is added to a number, to ftiow that the number is uncertain 
and conjectural. 

Being encountered with a ftrong ftorm fome eight leagues 
to the weftward of Scilly, I held it the office of a commander 
to take a port. ‘ ateigh. 

At the higher end of a creek Milbrook lurketh between 
two hills, a village of fome eighty houfes. Carew. 

Old mens fpirits vifual, contrary to thofe of purblind men, 
unite not, but when the objeCI is at fome good diftance. Bacon . 

Sir Edward Poinings, after he had continued at Sluice fome 
good while, returned unto the king, then before Bulcigne Bac. 

The number flain on the rebels part were fome two thou- 
fand. Bacon. 

He bore away the prize to the admiration of fome hun¬ 
dreds. Addifon. 

Your good-natur’d gods, they fay, 

Defcend fome twice or thrice a day. Prior * 

Paint, patches, jewels laid afide, 

At night aftronomers agree, 

The evening has the day bely’d, 

And Phyllis is fome forty-three. Prior . 

6. One; any without determining which. 

The pilot of fome fmall night founder’d Ik iff. Milton . 

So'mebody. n.f. [fome and body.'] 

1. One; not nobody ; a perfon indiferiminate and undetermined. 

O that fir John were come, he would make this a bloody 
day to fomehody. Shaft ftp. Henry IV. 

Jefus faid fomehody hath touched me; for I perceive that vir¬ 
tue is gone out of nie. Lu. viii. 46. 

If there be a tacit league, it is againft fomewhat or 
fomehody: who fhould they be? Is it againft wild beafts ? No. 
It is againft fuch routs and fhoals of people as have utterly 
degenerated from the laws of nature. Bacon. 

W e muft draw in Jomebody , that may ftand 
’Twixt us and danger. ' Denhatn’s Sophy. 

The hopes that what he has muft come to foinebody , and 
that he has no heirs, have that effect, that he has every day 
three or four invitations. Addifon’s Spedlatcr. 

2 . A perfon of confideration. 

i heudas rofe up, boafting himfelf to be fomehody. Alls v. 
So'medeal. adv. [yumoeal, Saxon.] In fome degree. OB- 
folete. 

Siker now I fee thou fpeak’ft of fpite. 

All for thou lackeft fomedele their delight. Spenfer. 

So'mersault. \n. f. [Somerfet is the corruption. Sommer, a 
So'merset. £ beam, and fault , French, a leap.] A leap 
by which a jumper throws himfelf from a beam, and turrs 
over his head. 

SoLiehoW. adj. [ fome and hoiv.] One way or other ; I know 
not how. 

1 he veficular cells may be for receiving the arterial and 
nervous juices, that by their aSion upon one another, thev 

may be fwel .ei fimtbow, fo as to {hbrtfeh the length of every 
nbril. D J 

O Cbeyne. 

SOMETHING, 
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Something, n.f [pinrSmg, Saxon.] 

1. Not nothing, though it appears not what; a thing or matter 
indeterminate. 

When fierce Bavar 

Did from afar the Britifh chief behold. 

Betwixt defpair and rage, and hope and pain, 

Something within his warring bofom roll’d. Prior. 

1 he force of the air upon the pulmonary artery is but 
final I, in refpedl of that of the heart; but it is ftill feme- 
thing* , Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

You 11 fay the whole world has Something to do, fomething to 
talk of, fomething to with for, and fmething to be employed 
about; but pray put all th efefomethings together, and what is 
the fum total but juft nothing. Popis Letters. 

Here fhe beholds the chaos dark and deep. 

Where namelefs fomethings in their caufes fleep. Pope. 

2 . Adore or lefs. 

Something yet of doubt remains. Milton . 

Years following years fteal fomething ev’ry day, 

At leaft they fteal us from ourfelves away. Pope. 

3. Part. 

Something of it arifes from our infant ftate. Watts. 

4. Diftance not great. 

I will acquaint you with the perfetft fpy o’ th’ time ; for’t 
muft be done to-night, and fomething from the palace. Shakefp. 

Something, adv. In fome degree. 

The pain went away upon it; but he was fomething dis¬ 
couraged by a new pain falling fome days after upon his elbow 
on the other fide. Temple. 

So'metime. adv. [ fome and time.] Once; formerly. 

What art thou that ufurp’ft this time of night. 
Together with that fair and warlike form. 

In which the majefty of buried Denmark 

Did femetime march ? Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Good fomethne queen, prepare thee hence for France. Sh. 

So'metjmes. adv. [fome and times.] 

1. Not never; now and then; at one time or other. 

[ will render me more equal, fometime fuperior. Milton. 
It is good that we fometimes be contradicted, and that we 
always bear it well; for perfect peace cannot be had in this 
world. _ _ Taylor. 

2. At one time, oppofed to fometimes, or to another time. 

The body paftive is better wrought upon at fometimes than 
at others. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Sometimes the one, and fometimes the other, may be glanced 
upon in thefe feripture descriptions. Burnet. 

He writes not always of a piece, but fometimes mixes trivial 
things with thofe of greater moment: Jometimes alfo, though 
not often, he runs riot, and knows not when he has faid 
enough. Dryden’s Fables , Preface. 

So'mewhat. n.f. [fome and what.] 

1. Something; not nothing, though it be uncertain what. 

Upon the fea fomewhat methought did rife 
Dike blueifh mifts. Dryden’s Indian Emperor. 

He that fhuts his eyes againft a fmall light, on purpofe to 
avoid the fight of fomewhat that difpleafes him, would, for 
the fame reafon, Ihut them againft the fun. Atterbury. 

2 . Adore or lefs. 

Concerning every of thefe, fomewhat Chrift hath com¬ 
manded, which muft be kept ’till the world’s end : on the con¬ 
trary fide, in every of them fomewhat there may be added, as 
the church judges it expedient. Hooker. 

Thefe falts have fomeivhat of a nitrous tafte, but mixt with 
a fmatch of vi^riolick. Grew. 

3. Part greater or lefs. 

Somewhat of his good fenfe will fuffer in this transfufion, 
and much of the beauty of his thoughts will be loft. Dryden. 

So'mewhat. adv. In fome degree. 

Plolding of the breath doth help fo?ncwhat to ceafe the hic¬ 
cough. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

He is fomewhat arrogant at his firft entrance, and is too in- 
quifitive through the whole; yet thefe imperfedlions hinder 
not our compaflion. . Dryden. 

So'mewhere. adv. [fome and where.] In one place or other; 
not nowhere. 

Hopelefs and forelorn 

They are return’d, and fomewhere live obfeurely. Denham. 
Compreffing two prifms hard together, that their fides, 
which by chance were a very little convex, might fomewhere 
touch one another, I found the place in which they touched to 
become abfolutely tranfparent, as if they had there been one 
continued piece of glafs. Newton’s Opt. 

Does fomething ftill, and fomewhere yet remain, 

Reward cr punifhment ? Prior. 

Of the dead we muft'fpeak gently; and therefore, as Mr. 
Dryden fays Jomewhere , peace be to its manes. Pope. 

So'mewhile. n.f [fome and ivhile.] Once; for a time. Out 
of ufe. 

Though under colour of the Ihepherds fome while. 

There crept in wolves full of fraud and guile, 

That often devoured their own (beep, 

And often the fhepherd that did ’em keep. Spenfer’s Pajl. 


Somniferous . adj. [fomnifere, Fr. fo?nnif er , Latin 1 r 
fleep ; procuring fleep; foperiferous; dormitive. J auiln 2 
I wifh for fome fomniferous potion, that might force m 
fleep away the intermitted time, as it does with nv n r 
row. Waitin’ j ° r ‘ 

Somni'fick. adj. [fomnus and facie, Latin.] Caufine 
So'mnolency. r.J. [fomnolentia, Latin.] Sleepinefs• * ^’i- 
nation to fleep. 1 lnc;l1 ' 

SON. n.f. [funus, Gothick; puna, Saxon; fohn , Germ™ 
fon, Swedifh; Jone, Dutch; fyn, Sclavonian.J n ’ 

r. A male born of one or begotten by one; correlative to fad, 
or mother. ' atner 

She had a fon for her cradle, ere fhe had a hufband for her 

Caft out this bondwoman and her fon. '^Gen. xxl^' 

He compares the affedlion of the Divine Being to the indul" 
gence of a wife father, who would have his fens exercifed witl' 
labour and pain, that they may gather ftrength. 1 

2. Defendant however diftant: as, th e fens of Adam. ^ 

lam th efon of the wife, the fon of ancient kinsrs. ]f x ] x 

3. Cotnpellation of an old to a young man, or of a confellor to 
his penitent. 

Be plain, good fen , and homely in thy drift; 

Riddling confeflion finds but riddling fhrift. Shakefpeare. 

4. Native of a country. 

Britain then 

Sees arts her favage fens controul. p 0 . 

5. The fecond perfon of the Trinity. 

If thou be the fen of God, come down. Mat. xxvii. 40. 

6. Product of anything. 

Our imperfe&ions prompt our corruption, and loudly tell 
us we ar e fens of earth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Earth’s tall fens, the cedar, oak, and pine, 

Their parents undecaying ftrength declare. Blackmore. 

7. In feripture, fens of pride, and fens of light, denoting fome 
quality. ’Tis a Hebraifm. 

This new fav’rite 

Of heav’n, this man of clay, fen of defpite. Milton. 
Son-in-law. n. f. One married to one’s daughter. 

If virtue no benighted beauty lack, 

Your fen-in-law is far more fair than black. Shak. Othdk 
A foreign fen-in-law fhall come from far, 

Whofe race fhall bear aloft the Latian name. Dryd. JEn. 
So'nship. n.f [fromy^w.] Filiation; the charadler of a fon. 
The apoftle to the Hebrews makes afflidlions not only in¬ 
cident but neceflary to Chriftianity, the badge and cognizance 
of fenfhip. Decay of Piety. 

SONATA, n.f. [Italian.] A tune. 

He whiftled a Scotch tune, and an Italian fenata. Addijon. 

Could Pedro, think you, make no trial 
Of a fenata on his viol, 

Unlefs he had the total gut, 

Whence every firing at firft was cut. Prior. 

SONG. n. f. [from jeyunjen, Saxon.] 

1. Any thing modulated in the utterance. 

Noife other than the found of dance and feng. Milton. 
He firft thinks fit no fonnetter advance 
His cenfure farther than the feng or dance. Dryden'. 

2. A poem to be modulated by the voice; a ballad. 

Pardon, goddefs of the night, 

Thofe that flew thy virgin knight; 

For the which, with fengs of woe. 

Round about his tomb they go ! Shakefpeare. 

In her days ev’ry man fhall fing 
The merry fengs of peace to all his neighbours. Sh. H. VIII. 

3. A poem ; lay; ftrain. 

The bard that firft adorn’d our native tongue, 

T un’d to his Britifh lyre this ancient feng. Dryaen. 

4. Poetry; poefy. 

This fubjecl for heroick fong pleas’d me. 

Names memorable long. 

If there be force in virtue, or in feng. ?°P C ‘ 

5. Notes of birds. 

The lark, the meflenger of day, 

Saluted in her fong the morning grey. Dryden. 

6. An old Song, A trifle. 

I do not intend to be thus put off with an oldfeng. Mon. 
A hopeful youth, newly advanced to great honour, was 
forced by a cobler to refign all for an old fong. Ad,ctiJon. 
So'ngish. adj. [from feng.] Containing fongs; confining 01 
fongs. A low word. . , 

'The fengife) part muft abound in the foftnefs and variety 0 
numbers, its intention being to pleafe the hearing. Dryden. 
So'ngster. n.J~. [from fong.] A finger. Ufed of human 
fingers, it is a word of flight contempt. 

The pretty fongjhrs' of the Spring with their various notes 
did feem to welcome him as he palled. rloua> 

Some Jongfters can no more fing in any chamber but ti^ 1 
own, than fome clerks read in any book but their own L j- u 
Either fongfler holding out their throats, 

And folding up their wings, renew’d their notes. Dry tn. 

o Songstress. 


Milton. 


s o o 

c ' -rr stress, n. f [from feng.] A female finger. 

S ° N Through the foft filence of the liftenmg night. 

The fober-fuited fengflrtfs trills her lay. Tbomfens Summer. 

QO'NNET. n.f [found, French; fonnetto, Italian.] 

A fhort poem confifting of fourteen lines, ot which the 
rhymes are adjufted by a particular rule. It is not very fuit- 
ab [ e t0 the Englifh language, and has not been ufed by any 

man of eminence fince Milton. 

A book was writ of late call’d Tetrachordon, 

And woven clofe, both matter, form, and ftile; 

The fubjedt new: it walk’d the town a-while. 

Numbering good intellects, now feldom por’d on: 

Cries the itall-reader, Blefs us, what a word on 
A title-page is this! and fome in file 
Stand fpelling falfe, while one might walk to Mile- 

End-green. Why is it harder, firs, than Gordon, 
Colkitto, or IVIacdonnel, or Galalp ? 

Thofe rugged names to our like mouths grow fleek, 

That would°have made Quintilian ftare and gafp : 

Thy age like ours, foul of fir John Cheek, 

Hated not learning worfe than toad or afp. 

When thou taught’ft Cambridge and king Edward 
Greek. Milton. 

2 . A fmall poem. 

Let us into the city prefently, 

To fort fome gentlemen well (kill’d in mufick; 

I have a fennet that will ferve the turn. Shakefpeare. 

SqNnette'er. n.f. [fonnetier, French; fro tn fennet.] A fmall 
poet, in contempt. 

Affift me, f me extemporal god of rhime ; for I am fure I 
(hall turn fonnetteer. Shakefp. Love’s Labour’s Lojl. 

He firft thinks fit no fonnetteer advance 
His cenfure farther than the fong or dance. Dryden. 

There are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry : your 
makers of parterres and flower-gardens are epigrammatifts and 
jonnetteers in this art. Spectator. 

What woful fluff this madrigal would be, 

In fome ftarv’d hackney fonndteer or me ? 

But let a lord once own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens ! how the ftyle refines! Pope. 

Soni'ferous. adj. [forms and fero, Latin.] Giving or bring¬ 
ing; found. 

This will appear, let the fubjedl matter of founds be what 
it will; either the atmofphere, or the etherial part thereof, or 
foniferous parades of bodies. Derham. 

Sonori'fick. adj. \_fenorus and facio, Lat.] Producing found. 
If he fhould afk me why a clock ftrikes, and points to the 
hour; and I fhould fay, it is by an indicating form and feno- 
rifek quality, this would be unfatisfadlory. Watts’s Logick. 

SONOROUS, adj. [yiwsn?, French ; fenorus, Latin. ] 

1. Loud founding; giving loud or ftirill found. Bodies are dif- 
tinguiffied as fenorous or unfonorous. 

All the while 

Sonorous metal blowing martial founds; 

At which the univerfal hofl up-fent 
A fhout that tore hell’s concave. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

2. High founding; magnificent of found. 

I he Italian opera, amidft all the meannefs and familiarity 
of the thoughts, has fomething beautiful and fenorous in the 
expreffion. Addijon on Italy. 

Sono'rously. adv. [from fenorous.] With high found; with 
magnificence-of found. 

Sonorousness. n.f. [from fenorous.] 

1 I he quality of giving found. 

Enquiring of a maker of viols and lutes of what age he 
thought lutes ought to be, to attain their full and beft feafon- 
Mig lor fonoroujnefe , he replied, that in fome twenty years 
would be requifite, and in others forty. Bo\le. 

2. Magnificence of found. 

^;ON. adv. [ funs, Gothick; yona, Saxon; faen, Dutch.] 

J. before long time be paft ; fhortly after any time affigned or 
Eppofed. & 

Nor did they not perceive their evil plight, 

1 et to their gen’ral’s voice they feon obey’d. Milton. 

’i ou muft: obey me, feon or late ; 

1 ) 70u va inly ftruggle with your fate ? Dryden. 

I- -barlv ; before any time fuppofed : oppofed to late. 

O boy ! thy father gave thee life too feon. 

And hath bereft thee of thy life too late. Shakef Hen. VI. 

o° th ! Sj . t,iat 1 ma y be reftored to you the fooner. Heb. xiii. 
Unv is it that you are come fo feon to-day ? Ex. ii. 18 . 

com 'll ? rllCr fiayCth for the later > and not ^at the later 

3 Sfefey. 

(U.lrN T°° n fee a /T r W ‘ nd i ng throu S h wood s and mea- 
VeTfJii? "' len 11 15 t0ffed Up m fo man >’ whimfical figures at 

^ It h Ain CV , Addijorfs Guardian. 

lias m Slimy the figuration of an adjedive, whether 

c.t,.,oufly or according to the cuftom of his time 

him n,,M fr ferVed A I ga J US alive ’ und <* Pretence of having 
for a li N executed after thefe wars, of which they hop? 
a J oon and prolperous iftue. Sidney 
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c. Soon as. Immediately; at the very time. 

As foon as he came nigh unto the camp, he law the calf and 
the dance. , Ax. xxxii. 19. 

Nor was his virtue poifon’d, foon as born, 

With the too early thoughts of being king. _ Dryden. 
Soonly .adv. [from foon.] Quickly ; fpeedily. This word I 
remember in no other place; but if joon be, as it feems once 
to have been, an adjedlive, fionly is proper. 

A mafon meets with a ftone that wants no cutting, and, 
foonly approving of it, places it in his work. More. 

So'opberry. n.f. [fapindus, Latin ] A plant. 

It hath a flower, which for the moft part is compofed of 
four leaves, expanding in form of a rofe; from whofe four¬ 
leaved empalement arifes the pointal, which afterward becomes 
a fpherical fruit, inclofinga nut of the fame form. Miller. 
SOOT. n.f. [yor, Saxon; foot, Iflandick ; feet, Dutch.] Con- 
denfed or embodied fmoke. 

Soot, though thin fpread in a field, is a very good com- 
poft. Bacon. 

If the fire be not kept within the tunnel of the chimney, 
and fome appointed to fweep down the J'oot, the houfe will be in 
danger of burning. Hcwel. 

Oft they aftay’d. 

Hunger and third conftraining ; drugg’d as oft 
With hatefulleft difrelifh, writh’d thei'rjaws. 

With foit and cinders fill’d. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Our houfhold gods, that droop upon our hearths, 

Each from his venerable face fhall brufh 
The Macedonian foot, and fhine again. Dryd. Cleomenes. 
So'oted. adj. [fiomfeot.] Smeared, manured, or covered with 
foot. 

The land was footed before. Mortimer. 

SoYterkin. n.f. A kind of falfe birth fabled to be produced 
by the Dutch women from fitting over their ftoves. 

When Jove was, from his teeming head. 

Of wit’s fair goddefs brought to-bed. 

There follow’d at his lying-in. 

For after-birth, a footer kin. Swift. 

Sooth, n.f [yo^, Saxon] Truth; reality. Obfolete. 

Sir, underftand you this of me in feoth, 

Th’ youngeft daughter, whdm you hearken for. 

Her father keeps from all accefs of fuitors. 

Until the eldeft lifter firft be wed. Shakefpeare : 

That e’er this tongue of mine. 

That laid the fentence of dread banilhment 
• On yond proud man, fhould take it off again 

With words of feoth. Shakef. Richard II, 

He looks lik zjbth : he fays he loves my daughter; 

I think fo too; for never gaz’d the moon 
Upon the water, as he’ll ftand and read 
My daughter’s eyes. Shakefp. Winter’s Talc . 

If I have any (kill in foothfaying, as in feoth I have none, 
it doth prognofticate that I fhall change caps. Camden’s Rem. 

The very feoth of it is, that an ill habit has the force of an 
ill fate. L’Eftrange. 

I did not mean to chide you ; 

For, feoth to fay, I hold it noble in you 
To cherifli the diftrefs’d. Rowe. 

Sooth, adj. [yo'S, Saxon.] Pleafing; delightful. 

Some other means I have. 

Which once of Melibaeus old I learn’d, 

Th zfootheft fhepherd that e’er pip’d on plains. Milton' 
To SOO 1'H. v. a. [jeyo^ian, Saxon.] 

1. To flatter; to pleafe with blandifhments. 

In feothing them, we nourifli ’gainft our fenate 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition. Shakefpeare. 
Can I feoth tyranny ? 

Seem pleas’d to fee my royal mafter murder’d. 

His crown ufurp’d, a diftaff in the throne ? Dryden. 

^ By his'fair daughter is the chief confin’d, 

Who Jooths to dear delight his anxious mind ; 

Succefslefs all her foft carefles prove, 

I o banifh from his breaft his country’s Icrve. Pope’s OdyTey. 

1 hinks he that Memnon, foldier as he is, 

'I houghtlefs. and dull, will liften to his feothing ? Rowe. 

I’ve try’d the force of every reafon on him. 

Sooth’d and carefs’d, been angry, footh’d again ; 

Laid fafety, life, and intereft in his fight; 

But all are vain, he fcorns them all for Cato. Addif Cato. 

2 . To calm; to foften ; to mollify. 

The beldame 

Sooths her with blandifhments, and frights with threats. Drv 

3. To gratify; to pleafe. ^ 

This calm’d his cares ; footh’d with his future fame 
And pleas’d to hear his propagated name. n r 

A flat ‘ Creri ° ne Wh ° S*- 

I cannot flatter: I defy 

The tongues of fathers Sbahfp. H e nr,\V 

aT S r A V 'a : M f nd A t] T ° predia ; to foretell. 
A damfel, poflefled with a fpint of divination, met us 

which brought her matters much gain by foothjaying. Am xvi! 

Soothsay'er, 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































S O P 

■SoothsAv^er. n.f [from foothfay.] A foreteller; a predider$ 
a prognofticator. 

Scarce was Mufidorus made partaker of this oft blinding 
light, when there were found numbers of fcoihfayers who af¬ 
firmed ftrange and incredible things fhould be performed by 
that child. Sidney. 

A Jooihfaycr bids you beware the ides of March. Shakejp. 
He was animated to exped the papacy by the predidion of 
a foothf;ycr , that one fhould fucce-d pope Leo, whofe name 
fhould be Adrian, an aged man of mean birth, and of great 
learning and wifdom. Bacon s Henry VIL 

Soo'tiness. n.f. [from footy.] The quality of being footy ; fu- 
liginoufnefs. 

O 

Soo'ty. adj. [from foot. ] 

1. Breeding foot. 

By fire of footy coal th’ alchymift turns 
Metals to gold. Adit-on. 

2. Confiding of foot; fuliginous. 

There may be fome chymical way fo to defecate this oil, 
that it fhall not fpend into a footy matter. Wilkins. 

3. Black ; dark ; dufky. 

All the grifly legions that troop 
Under the foty flag of Acheron ; 

Harpies and hydras and all monftrous forms. Milton. 

Swift on his footy pinions flits the gnome, 

And in a vapour reach'd the gloomy dome. Pope. 

Sop. n.f [pop, Saxon; jopa, Spanifh ; foppe , Dutch.] 

I. Any thing deeped in liquour to be eaten. 

The bounded waters 

Would lift their bofoms higher than the fhores, 

And make a fop of all this folid globe. Shakefpeare. 

Draw, you rogue ; for though it be night, yet the moon 
fhines : I’ll make a fop o’th’ mocnfhine of you. Shakefpeare. 

Sops in wine, quantity for quantity, inebriate more than 
wine of itfelf. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

The prudent Sibyl had before prepar’d 
A fop, in honey deep’d, to charm the guard. 

Which mix’d with powerful drugs, {he cad before 
His greedy grinning jaws, jud op’d to roar. Dryden. 

Ill nature is not to be cured with a fop ; but quarrelfome 
men, as well as quarrelfome curs, are worfe for fair ufage. 

L’ Ejlrange. 

2? Any thing given to pacify, from the fop given to Cerberus. 

To Cerberus they give a fop , 

His tripple.barking mouth to dop. Swift. 

To Sop. v. a. To deep in liquour. 

Sope. n.f [See Soap.] 

Soph. n. f [from Jophijta , Latin.] A young man who has been 
two years at the univerfity. 

Three Cambridge fophs , and three pert templars came, 
The fame their talents, and their tafies the fame; 

Each prompt to query, anfwer and debate, 

And fmit with love of poefy and prate. Pope’s Dunciad. 

SoThi. n. f [Perfian.] The emperor of Perfia. 

By this fcimitar 

That flew the fopbi and a Perfian prince. Shakefpeare. 

A fig for the fultan and fopbi. Congreve. 

Sophism? n.f [fophifma, Latin.] A fallacious argument; an 
unfound fubtiltv ; a fallacy. 

When a falfe argument puts on the appearance of a true 
one, then it is properly called a fopbifn or fallacy. Watts. 

So / phist. n.f [fophijla , Latin.] A profefi'or of philofophy. 
The court of Croefus is faid to have been much reforted by 
the Jophjls of Greece in the happy beginning of his reign. Tern. 

So'phister. n.f [_f°ph{ftc-> French; Jophi/la, Latin.] 

1. A difputant fallacioufly fubtle; an artful but infidious logi- 

citin* # y -j. j . t 7t 

A fubtle traitor needs no fophijler. Shakefpeare s Hen. V 1. 
If a heathen philofopher bring arguments from reafon, 
which none of our atheidical Jopbiflers can confute, for the 
immortality of the foul, I hope they will fo weigh the con- 
fequences, as neither to talk, nor live, as if there was no fuch 
thing- ' , , L . Denham. 

Not all the fubtle objections of fophijler s and rabbles, againft 
the gofpel, fo much prejudiced the reception of it, as the re¬ 
proach of thole crimes with which they afperfed the aflem- 
blies of chridians. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. A profefi'or of philofophy ; a fophift. 1 his fenfe is antiqua¬ 
ted. . 

Alcidimus the fophijler hath many arguments to prove, that 

voluntary and extemporal far excelleth premeditated fpeech. 

J Hooker. 

Sophistical, adj. [fophiflique , hr. from fophifl.] Fallaci- 

oufiy fubtle; logically deceitful. 

Neither know I whether I fhould prefer for matlnefs, anc 
fophiflical cou7.en2ge, that the fame body of Chrid fhould be 
in a thoufand places at once of this fublunary world. Hal.. 

When the date of the controverfy is well underftood, the 
difficulty will not be great in giving anfvvers to all his fo- 
pbijlical cavils. . Stdiingfeet. 

That may feem a demondration for the prefent, which to 
poderity will appear a more fopbjlical knot. Mere. 


son 

Sophistic ally. adv. [from fophiflical'] With 

fubtiltv. ' l0u * 

j 

Bolingbroke argues mod fophjlical’y. g ;r 

To S phi stic ate . v.a. [fophijtiquer, Fr from fophif 1 j' 
adulterate; tocorrupt with fomething fpurious. 

If the paffions of the mind be drong, they eafilv foihifii cai 
the underbanding, they make it apt to believe upon every {] ei 
der warrant, and to imagine infallible truth, where fcarceatr* 
probable Ihew appeareth. Hooke’- 

Here’s three of us are fophifl i: ate d. Shakeftc r ' ' 

Divers experiments fucceeded not, becaufe they wer- at 
one time tried with genuine materials, and at another tj me 
with fophijlicated ones. p jQ , 

The only perfons amongd the heathens, who fophijlift 'i 
nature and philofophy, were the Stoicks; who affirmed a f a . 
tal, unchangeable concatenation of caufes, reaching even to 
the elicite ads of man’s will. South's Scrfrcn 

Yet the rich cullies may their beading f t are; 

They purchafe but jophijlicated ware: 

’Tis prodigality that buvs deceit, 

Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden 

The eye hath its coats and humours tranfparent and colour- 
lefs, led it fhould tinge and fophijikate the light that it lets in 
by a natural jaundice. Hent'ev 

Sophisticate, part. adj. [from the verb.] Adulterate; not 
genuine. 

Since then a great part of our fcientifical treafure is moft 
likely to be adulterate, though all bears the image and fuper- 
feription of truth ; the only way to know what is fophi/tiyate 
and what is not fo, is to bpng all to the examen of the touch- 
done. Glanviile. 

So truth, when only one fupply’d the date, 

Grew fcarce and dear, and yet fcphijficate. Dryden. 

Sophistication, n.f. [ fophijticaii.n , Fr. from fophijtuate.] 

Adulteration; not genuinenefs. 

Sophiflication is the aft cf counterfeiting or adulterating ahv 
thing with what is not fo good, for the fake of unlawful 
gain. igway* 

The drugs and fimples fold in (hops, generally are adulte¬ 
rated by the fraudulent avarice of the fellers, efpecially if the 
precioufnefs may make their fophijlica ion very beneficial. Boyle. 

BYides eafy fubmifflon to jophijlications of (enfe, we have in¬ 
ability to prevent the mifearriages of our junior reafons G 7 a v. 
Sophistica'tor. n.f [from Jophificate.] Adulterator; one 
that makes things not genuine. 

So PH 1 str y. n.f. [from jophijt] Fallacious ratiocination. 

His fphijlry prevailed ; his father believed. Sidney. 

Thefe men have obfeured and confounded the natures of 
things, by their falfe principles and wretched fofhi/lry ; tho’ 
an aft be never fo finful, they will drip it of its guilt. South. 
To S'oporate. v. n. [loporo , Latin] Tolayafleep. Diet. 
Sopori'ferous. adj. [ fopor and fero.] Productive of deep; 
caufing fieep; narcotick; opiate; dormitive; fomniferous; 
anodyne; fieepy. 

The particular ingredients of thofe magical ointments are 
opiate and fopor iferous ; for anointing of the forehead, neck, 
feet, and back-bone, procures dead fleeps. Bacon. 

While the whole operation was performing, 1 lay in a pro¬ 
found fieep, by the force of that Joporiferous medicine mfufed 
into my liquor. Gulliver s Taee,i. 

SoporFferousness. n.f [from fporiferous.] "I he quality cr 
caufing fieep. 

Sopor Ff j etc. adj. [fopor and fa cio.] Caufing fieep; opiate, 

narcotick. . , 

The colour and tafle of opium are, as well as its Joponpek 
or anodyne virtues, mere powers depending on its primary 

qualities. . . p iU - 

So'pper. n.f. [from fop,] One that fteeps any thing in liquor. 
So'rbile. adj. [fromfrbeo, Latin.] That may be drunk or 
Tipped. 

SorbFtion. n.f [forbitio , Latin.] The ad of drinking0 

Tipping. . 

Sorbs, n. f [ forbum , Lat.] The berries of the forb or letuce 

tree. • . r i A. 

So'rcerer. n.f. [forcier, French; fortiarius , low Latin.J 

conjurer; an enchanter; a magician. 

They fay this town is full of cozenage, 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 

Dru^-working forcerefs that change the mind, 

Souhkiliing witches that deform the body, ,. 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. 

The weaknefs of the power of witches upon kings an > 
giftrates may beaferibed to the weaknefs of imagination , 
it is hard for a witch or a forcerer to put on a belief t a 
can hurt fuch. Bacons Natural Hi,-’)- 

He faw a fable force e- anfe, 

All fudden gorgon’s hifs- and dragon s glare, 

And ten horn’d fiends. . the 

The Egyptian fore, .res contended with ^°’ es \J nvvcr 

wonders which Mofes wrought did fo far traT.lcen«. 

of magicians, as made them ccnfcfs it was th-. f/yj-l 

So'rceress. 


Milton. 

Milton. 

witch- 


S O R 

J^CEEESS. n.f. [Female of forcerer.] A female magician ; 

2lh enchantrefs. * 

Bring forth that forcerefs condemn d to burn. ^ Shakejp. 

Divers witches and forcereffes have fed upon man s fiefii, to 

aid their imagination with high and foul vapours. Bacon. 

The fnaky forcerefs that fat 
Juft by hell-gate, and kept the fatal key, 

Ris’n, and with hideous outcry rufh’d between. 

How cunningly the^ forcerefs di{plays 
Her own tranfgreftions, to upbraid me, mine. 

So'rcery. n.f Magick; enchantment; conjuration 
craft; charms. 

This witch Sycorax, 

For mifehiefs manifold, and forceries terrible, 

Was banifli’d. ; Shakefpeare* 

Adders wifdom I have learn’d 

To fence my ear againft thy forceries. Milton. 

A6beon has long tradls of rich foil; but had the misfor¬ 
tune in his youth to fall under the power of forcery. Tatler. 

Sord. n.f [from fward.] Turf; grafly ground. 

This is the prettieft low-born lafs that ever ran on the 
erreen ford. Shakefpeare's Winter’s 'Tale. 

An altar of grafly ford. Adilton. 

SCyRDES. n.f [Latin.] Foulnefs ; dregs. 

The fea walhes off the foil and fordes wherein mineral mof- 
fes were involved and concealed, and thereby renders them 
more confpicuous. Woodward. 

So'rdet. ? n.f fourdine, French; fordina^ Italian.] A fmall 

So'rdine. ) pipe put into the mouth of a trumpet to make it 
found lower or fliriller. Bailey. 

So rdid, adj. [ Jordidus , Latin.] 

1. Foul; grofs; filthy; dirty. 

There Charon Hands 
A fordid god, down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard defcends, uncomb’d, unclean. Dryden. 

2 . [ Sordide , French.] Intelle&ually dirty ; mean ; vile; bafe. 

It is ftrange fince the priefts office heretofore was always 
fplendid, that it is now looked upon as a piece of religion, 
to make it low and fordid. South’s Sermons. 

3. [Sordide, French.] Covetous; niggardly. 

He may be old, 

And yet not fordid , who refufes gold. Denham. 

If one fiiould ceafe to be generous and charitable, becaufe 
another is fordid and ungrateful, it would be much in the 
power of vice to extinguilh ch/iftian virtues. L’Ejlrange. 

Sordidly, adv. [from fordid.] Meanly; poorly; covetoufly; 

So'rdidness. n.f [from fordid.] 

1. Meannefs; bafenefs. 

I omit the madneftes of Caligula's delights, and the exe¬ 
crable fordidnefs of thofe of Tiberius. Cowley. 

2 . Naftinefs ; not neatnefs. 

Providence deters people from fluttifhnefs and fordidnefs y 
and provokes them to cleanlinefs. Ra\. 

Sore, n.f [pap, Saxon; faur^ Danifli.] A place tender and 
painful; a place excoriated; an ulcer. It is not ufed of a 
wound, but of a breach of continuity, either long continued 
or from internal caufe : to be a fore, there muft be an exco¬ 
riation ; a tumour or bruife is not called a fore before fome 
difruption happen. 

Let us hence provide 

A falve for any fore that may betide. Shakefpeare’s Hen. VI. 
It is a bad exchange to wound a man’s own confcience, to 
falve flat t fires. King Charles. 

Receipts abound; but fearching all thy ftore, 

The beft is ftill at hand to launce the fore , 

And cut the head; for till the core be found 
The fecret vice is fed and gathers ground. 

By thefe all feftringyT^ her councils heal, 

Which time or has difclos’d, or fhall reveal. 

Lice and flies, which have a moft wonderful inftina to find 
out convenient places for the hatching and nourifliment of their 
young lay their eggs upo n fores. Bentlev 

Sore. adj. [from the noun.] h 

lender to the touch. 

We can ne’er be fure, 
vv hether we pain or not endure; 

And juft fo far are fore and griev’d, 

A WWW fanCy f K b f lieV T Hudibras. 

XVi 0 ,atte ’ w * llle our wounds are green, 

W ny fhould we tempt the doubtful dye again. Dryden 

bflM M anf T r of tlle phyfcitm to his patient, that 
than i, 2 V ? 0U have more P Ieafure in the of wine 

te o^r F fyOUrfight> W L ne is S° 0d ’ but if "-Plea- 

naught. S ^ Sreater t0 y ° U than that of dli nking, wine is 

2 ^ I\F, er tbe m ‘ n "> eafdy vexed. Cocke. 

to mak? T hatr !, d ^ Very frettin S and ve xatious, and apt 
rate thlr ff "“ nds >^ and uneafy; but he that can mode- 
c a efttons will find eafe in his mind. Tdlotfon 

So ? r r friends ’ and if y° ur ftiends are Core 

c t e better, you may laugh the more. ’Pope, 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 


S O R ‘ 

3. Violent with pain ; affiiclively vehement. See Sore, adverb. 
Threefcore and ten I can remember well. 

Within the volume of which time I’ve feen 
Hours dreadful, and things ftrange; but this fore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. Shakejpeare. 

I will perfevere in my courfe of loyalty, though the conflict 
be fore between that and my blood. Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 

My loins are filled with a fore difeafe; and there is no whole 
part in my body. Conmion Prayer. 

Sore hath been their fight, 

As likelieft was, when two fuch foes met arm’d. Miitcn. 

Gentle lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have; 

After this day’s travel fore 

Sweet reft feize thee evermore. Milton 6 

They are determin'd to live up to the holy rule, though 
fore evils and great temporal inconveniencies fhould attend the 
•difehargeof their duty. Atterbury. 

4. Criminal. Out of ufe. 

To lapfe in fullncfs 

Is forer than to lie for need; and falfhood 

Is worfe in kings than beggars. Shakefpeare s Cy?nbelire. 

5. [From Jiaur , French.] 

The buck is called the firft year a fawn; the fecond, a 
pricket; the third, a forel; and the fourth year, a fore. Shak . 
Sore. adv. [This the etymologifts derive from feer$ Dutch; but 
feer means only an intenfenefs of any thing; Jore almoft al¬ 
ways includes pain ] With painful or dangerous vehemence; 
a very painful degree; with aftiiiftive violence or pertinacity. 
It is now little ufed. 

Thine arrows flick faft in me, and thy hand prefleth me 
fore. Co 7 ?i?non Prayer. 

The knight, then lightly leaping to the prey, 

With mortal fteel him fmote again fo fore * 

That headlefs his unweildy body lay. Fairy FJueen. 

He this and that, and each man’s blow 
Doth eye, defend, and flhift, being laid to fore. Daniel » 

Though iron hew and mangle fore , 

Would wounds and bruifes honour more. Hudibras . 

Diftruft fhook fore their minds. Milton. 

So that Palamon were wounded fore> 

Arcite was hurt as much. Dryden’s Knights Tale. 

6W-figh’d the knight, who this long fermon heard : 

At length, confidering all, his heart he chear’d. Dryd&n. 

How, Didius, fhall a Roman fore repuls’d 
Greet your arrival to this diftant ifle ? 

How bid you welcome to thefe fhatter’d legions ? A. Philips. 
So rehon. \n.f [I rifii and Scottifh.] A kind of arbitrary 
Sorn. 3 exadlion or fervile tenure, formerly in Scot¬ 
land, as likewife in Ireland ; whenever a chieftan had a mind 
to revel, he came down among the tenants with his followers, 
by way ot contempt called in the lowlands giliwitfitts, and liv¬ 
ed on free quarters; fo that ever fince, when a perfon obtrudes 
himfelf upon another, flays at his houfe, and hangs upon him 
for bed and board, he is faid to forn , or be a Jorncr. ALacbean. 

They exact upon them all kind of fervices ; yea, and the 
\ery wild exa lions, coignie, livery, and for chon-, by which 
t ley poll and utterly undo the poor tenants and freeholders 
under them. Spcnfer' s Ireland. 

oorel. n.f [Diminutive of fore.] 

The buck is called the firft year a fawn; the fecond, a 
pricket; the third, a find. Shakefpeare. 

Sorely, adv. [from/ore.] J 

1. With a great degree of pain or diftrefs. 

Here’s the fmell of the blood {(ill; all the perfumes of Ara- 

bia will not fweeten this little hand. Oh! oh! oh!_What 

a igh is there ? the heart is forely overcharged. Shakefpeare. 

I he warrior train, 

o m ° ft were > r 4 wounded, none were flain. Dryden. 

2. With vehemence dangerous or afflictive. 

I have done ill. 

Of which I do accufe myfelf foyWy, 

I hat I will enjoy no more. Shahefbeare 

° R tj !F \ SS ' n ' f'- ^ rcm f ore -J Tendernefs of a hurt. 

He that, whilft th 0 forenefs of his late pangs of confcience re¬ 
mains, finds himfelf a little indifpofed for fin, prefently con- 

C U A? S r f^ n ^ nce hath had its perfe£t work. Decav Of Piety 
My foot began to fwell, and the pain affwaged, 'though it 
left fuch a f reliefs, that I could hardly fuffer the deaths of 
m Y f bed - T V 

SO whbVA'^ Proper,y an heap ’ An argument 

W °r' P ro P°lition is accumulated on another. 

Lhryfippus the Stoick invented a kind of argument con 

oraTeap m ° re than three P r0 P° r “‘°ns. which is called '/cites, 

Sorites \s w-hen feveral middle terms are chofen to £nntS 
one another fuccefftvely in feveral propofitions, xiH the Hft 
propofition conneds its predicate with the firft fubjed Thus 

a" aXrTo Se ,h haVe r; heirf0UlS ° rtei ' -afjfoui; 

folly in the extreme " t0 be 0ne ’ s ° w ” P la S ue is 

p I* Jts, Logtck. 

T bORORICIDE. 
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Shakefpeare. 

Milton. 

Dryden. 
To 


Soro'riCidF. n.f [ foror and cecdo.] The murder of a fitter. 

So'rrage. n.J. The blades of green wheat or barley. Dikl. 

So'rrance. n.J. [In farriery.] Any difeafe or fore in horfes. 

Difi. 

So'rrel. n f [yuj'.e, Saxon ; forel , French ] This plant agrees 
with the dock in ali its characters, and only differs in having 
an acid tafte, Miller. 

Of all roots of herbs the root of forrel goeth thefartheft into 
the earth. It is a cold and acid herb that ioveih the earth, and 
is not much drawn by the fun. Bacon. 

Acid auftere vegetables contrail and flrengthen the fibres, 
as all kinds of forrel, the virtues of which lie in acid aftringent 
ialt, a fovereign antidote againft the putrefeent bilious alkali. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

So'rRily. adv. [from ferry.] Meanly; poorly; defpicably ; 
wretchedly ; pitiably. 

Thy pipe, O Pan, fhall help though I fing/mVv. Sidney. 

So'rriness. n.f. [from Jorry ] Meannefs; wretchednefs ; pi- 
tiablenefs; defpicablenefs. 

So'rrow. n.f. [jorg, Danifh.] Grief; pain for fomething 
paft; fadnefs; mourning. Sorrow is not commonly underftood 
as the effeit of prefent evil, but of loft good. 

Sorrow is uneafinefs in the mind, upon the thought of a 
good loft, which might have been enjoyed longer; or the 
ienfe of a prefent evil. Locke, 

Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you ; 

That triumph thus upon my mifery ! 

A world of woe and forrovj. 

Some other hour I will to tears allow; 

But having you, can Ihow no J'orrow now. 

To Sorrow, v. n. [faurgan , Gothick; yopjian, Sax.] 
grieve; to be fad ; to be dejedted. 

The miferable change, now at my end. 

Lament, nor forrow at. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Where-ever forrow is relief wou’d be, 

If you do forrow at my grief in love, 

By giving love, your fonow and my grief 
Were both extermin’d. Shakefpeare. 

Now I rejoice, not that ye were made ferry, but that ye 
farrowed to repentance. 2 Cor. vii. 9. 

I neither fear to die nor defire to live; and having mattered 
all grief in myfelf, I defire no man to forrow for me. Hayw. 

Send them forth, though farrowing , yet in peace. Milton. 

Sad the prince explores 

The neighb’ring main, and farrowing treads the fhores. Pope. 

So'rrowed. adj. [from Jorrow.] Accompanied with forrow. 
Out of ufe. 

Now the publick body, which doth feldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in itfelf 
A lack of Timon’s aid, hath fenfe withal 
Of its own fall, reftraining aid to Timon ; 

And fends forth us to make their forrowed tender. Shakefp. 

Su'r Rowful. adj. [ J'orrow and full .] 

1. Sad for fomething paft; mournful; grieving. 

Blefled are they which have been Jorrowful for all thy 
fcourges ; for they fhall rejoice for thee, when they have feen 
all thy glory. Lob. xiii. 14. 

2. Deeply ferious. Not in ufe. 

Hannah laid, no, my lord, I am a woman of a forrowful 
fpirit: I have pouied out my foul before the Lord. 1 Sam. 

3. Exprefling grief; accompanied with grief. 

The things that my foul refufed to touch are as my forroiu - 
///meat. Job.vi. 7. 

Sorry, adj. [faj-ug, Saxon.] 

1. Grieved for fomething paft. It it generally ufed of flight or 
cafual mifearriages or vexations, but fometimes of greater 
things. It does not imply any long continuance of grief. 

O, forget 

What we are forry for ourfelves in thee. Timon of Athens. 
The king was Jorry : neyerthelefs for the oath’s fake he 
commanded the Baptift’s head to be given her. Matth. xiv. 9* 
i’m jerry for thee, friend ; his the duke’s pleafure. Shak. 
We are Jorry for the fatire interfperfed in fome of thefe pieces, 
upon a few people, from whom the higheft provocations have 
been received. Swift. 

2. [From Jdur, filth, Iflandick.] Vile; worthlefs; vexatious. 

A fait and forry rheum offends me : 

Lend me thy handkerchief. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

How now, why do you keep alone ? 

Of forriejl fancies your companions making, 

Ufing thofe thoughts, which fhould, indeed, have died 
With them they think on. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

If the union of the parts confift only in reft, it would feem 
that a bag of duft would be of as firm a conliftence as that of 
marble ; and Bajazet’s cage had been but a Jorry prifon. Glanv. 

Coarfe complexions, 

And cheeks of Jorry grain will ferve to ply • 

'1 he fampler, and to teize the houfewife’s wool. Milton. 
How vain were all the enfigns of his power, that could not 
fujport him againft one flighting look of a forry flave! L'Ejl. 
if this innocent had any relation to his Thebais, the poet 
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might have found fome forry excufe for detaining the reader 

. f. Lirydg)j 

If fuch a flight and forry bunnefs as that could produce one 
organical body, one might reafonably expetft, thar ilowand 
then a dead lump of dough might be leavened into an animal 

Bentley s Sermons 

Sort, n.f [ forte , P'rench.] 

1. A kind ; a fpecies. 

Disfigur’d more than fpirit of happy fort. Milton 

A fubftantidl and unaffe< 5 ted piety, not only gives a man a 
credit among the fober and virtuous, but even among the vi¬ 
cious fort of men. Tillotfon. 

Thefe three jorts of poems flhould differ in their numbers 
defigns, and every thought. Walfi] 

Endeavouring to make the fignification of fpecifick names 
clear, they make their fpecifick ideas of the foits of fubftances 
of a few of thofe fimple ideas found in them. l oc p e 

2. A manner; a form of being or acting. 

Flowers in fuch fort worn, can neither be fmelt nor feen 
well by thofe that wear them. Hooker. 

That I may laugh at her in equal fat 
As fhe doth laugh at me, and makes my pain her fport. 

Spenfer's Sonnet. 

Rheum and Shimfhai wrote after this fort. 'Ezra iv. 8. 

To Adam in what fort fhall I appear ? Milton. 

3. A degree of any quality. 

I have written the more boldly unto you, in fome forty as 
putting you in mind. Rom. xv. 15. 

I fhall not be wholly without praife, if in fome fort I have 
copied his ftile. Dryden. 

4. A clafs, or order of perfons. 

The one being a thing that belongeth generally unto all, 
the other, fuch as none but the wffer and more judicious fort 
can perform. Hooker. 

I have bought 

Golden opinions from all Jorts of people. Shakefpeare. 

Hofpitality to the better Jbrt , and charity to the poor, two 
virtues that are never exercifed fo well as when they accompa¬ 
ny each other. Atterbury's Sermons , 

5. A company ; a knot of people. 

Mine eyes are full of tears : I cannot fee; 

And yet fait water blinds them not fo much, 

But they can fee a fort of traitors here. Shakefpeare. 

6. Rank; condition above the vulgar. 

Is fignior Montanto returned from the wars ?—I know none 
of that name, lady ; there was none fuch in the army of any 
fort. Shakefpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 

7. [Sort, Fr. fortes, Latin.] A lot. Out of ufe. 

Make a lott’ry, 

And by decree, let blockifh Ajax 
Draw the fort to fight with He<ftor. 

8. A pair ; a fet. 

The firft fort by their own fuggeftion fell. 

To Sort. v.a. [Sortiri, Lat. aj/ortire, Italian.] 

1. To feparate into diftinH and proper claffes. 

Thefe they fated into their feveral times and places; fome 
to begin the fervice of God with, and fome to end ; fome to 
be interlac’d between the divine readings of the law and pro¬ 
phets. Hooker. 

I come to thee for charitable licence, 

To fort our nobles from our common men. Shakefpeare. 
A piece of cloth made of white and black threads though 
the whole appear neither white nor black, but grey; yet each 
remains what it was before, if the threads were pulled afunder, 
and forted each colour by itfelf. _ Boyle. 

Shell-fifh have been, by fome of the ancients, compare 
and forted with the infers. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

With this defire, fhe hath a native might 
To find out ev’ry truth, if fhe had time; 

Th’ innumerable effeHs to fort aright, . 

And by degrees from caufe to caufe to climb. Davits. 
The number of fimple ideas, that make the nominal ellencc 
of the loweft fpecies, or firft Jorting of individuals, ° e P en s 

on the mind of man. > , oc e \ 

The rays which differ in refrangibility may be parte an 
forted from one another, and that either by refraction? or y 
reflexion. Newm's 

But grant that a&ions beft difeover man. 

Take the moft ftrong and fort them as you can; 

The few that glare, each character muft mark : 

You balance not the many in the dark. 1 

2. To reduce to order from a ftate of confufion. 

Let me not be light; 

For a light wife doth make a heavy hufband ; 

And never be Baffanio fo from me; rir a ' u . 

But God fort all! Shakefpeare's Merck, of l 

3. To conjoin; to put together in diftribution. 

For, when fhe forts things prefent with things p« 9 
And thereby things to come doth oft forefee ; 

When fhe doth doubt at firft, and chule at Brit, 


Shakefpeare. 

Milton. 


Thefe atfs her own* without her body be. 


Davits- 
a. To 
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. To cull; to chufe; to feleCt. 

Send his mother to his father’s houfe, 

That he may fort her out a worthy fpoufe. 

To Sort. v.n. . 

, To be joined with others of the fame fpecies. 

Nor do metals only fort and herd with metals in tne earth, 

and minerals with minerals; but both in common together. 

Woodward. 

2. Toconfort; to join. 

The illiberality of parents towards their children, makes 
them bafe and fort with any company. Bacon. 

а. Tofuit; to fit. 

A man cannot fpeak to a fon but as a father; whereas a 
friend may fpeak as the cafe requires, and not as it forteth 
with the perfon. _ Bacon. 

They are happy whofe natures fort with their vocations. 

Bacon. 

Among unequals, what fociety 

Can fort , what harmony, or true delight ? 

Which muft be mutual, in proportion due, 

Giv’n, and receiv’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl . 

The Creator calling forth by name 
His mighty angels, gave them feveral charge, 

As forted beft with prefent things. Miltons Paradife Lojl. 

For diff’rent ftiles with d iff’rent fubjedts fort , 

As feveral garbs with country, town, and court. Pope . 

4. To terminate; to iffue. 

It forted not to any fight of importance, but to a retreat. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 

5. To have fuccefs. 

The flips of their vines have been brought into Spain, but 
they have not forted to the fame purpofe as in their native 
country. Abbot's Defcription of the Wor Id. 

It was tried in a blown bladder, whereunto flefh and a 
flower were put, and it forted not; for dry bladders will not 
blow, and new bladders further putrefaction. Bacon. 

б. To fallout, [from forty a lot, or Jortir, to iffue, French.] 

And fo far am I glad it did fo forty 
As this their jangling I efteem a fport. Shakefpeare. 

Princes cannot gather this fruit, except they raife fome per¬ 
fons to be companions ; which many times forteth to incon¬ 
venience. - Bacon. 

So'rtal. adj. A word formed by Lockey but not yet received. 
As things are ranked under names, into forts or fpecies only 
as they agree to certain abftraCt ideas, tfie effence of each fort 
comes to be nothing but that idea which the fortal , if I may 
fo call it from fort, as I do general from genus, name ftands 
for. Locke. 

So'rtance. n. f [from fort.’] Suitablenefs ; agreement. 

I have received 

New dated letters from Northumberland, 

Their cold intent, thus : 

Here doth he wifh his perfon, with fuch power 
As might hold fatance with his quality, 

' The which he could not levy. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
Sortilege, n.f. [fortilege, Fr.fortilegium, Latin.] The aCt 
or practice of drawing lots. 

So'rtment. n.f [from J'ort.] 

1. The ad of forting; diftribution. 

2. A parcel forted or diftributed. 

To So'S. v. n. [A cant word.] To fit lazily on a chair ; to fall 
at once into a chair. 

The winter Iky began to frown. 

Poor Stella muft pack off to town; 

From wholefome exercife and air, 

To foj[mg in an eafy chair. Swift. 

Sot. n.f [yot, Saxon; fay French; fay Dutch.] 

1. A blockhead; a dull ignorant ftupid fellow; a dolt. 

Of Glo’fter’s treachery. 

And of the loyal fervice of his fon. 

When I inform’d him, then he call’d me fa ; 

And told me I had turn’d the wrong fide out. Shakefpeare. 

1 his by his tongue being made his miftrefs’ pi&ure, 

And then a mind put in’t, either our bragss 

Were crackt of kitchen trulls, or his defcription 

Prov d us unfpeaking fas. Shakefpeare. 

I cil him that no hiftory or antiquity can match his con¬ 
duit; and prelent y the/*/, becaufe he knows neither hiftory 
ior antiquity, (hall begin to meafure himfelf by himfelf, which 

- A w fetch ftupifiiTby drinking! * “ ^ 

Every fign 

That calls the faring ,/bis to natty wine. Rofimmn. 

. . A furly ill-bred lord, 

hat chides and fnaps her up at every word • 

A brutalwho while fhe holds his head, * 

To Sot? n * P “ al ^ C ™ 

T , Pox on his loyalty ! 

1 hate to fee a brave bold fellow fated. 

Made four and fenfelefs, turn’d to whey by love- 

nvehng hero, fit for a romance, Dryden's Span. Friar. 


Dryden- 


s o V 

The potion 

Turns his brain and ftupifies his mind; 

The Jotted moon-calf gapes. 

To Sot. v. n. To tipple to ftupidity. 

So'ttish. adj. [from fa.] 

1. Dull; ftupid ;fenfelefs; infatuate; doltiftn 

All’s but naught : 

Patience is fottijhy and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad. Shakefpeare's Ant. ana Cleopatra » 
Upon the report of his approach, more than half fell away 
and difperfed; the refidue, being more defperate or mor efottifa 
did abide in the field, of whom many were flain. Hayward. 
He gain’d a king 

Ahaz his fottijk conqueror. Milton. 

’Tis fottijh to offer at things that cannot be brought about. 

L'Ejlrange. 

How ignorant are fottijh pretenders to aftrology. Swift » 

2. Dull with intemperance. 

So / ttishly. adv. [from fottijh.] Stupidly £ dully; fenfe- 
lefsly. 

Northumberland fottifoly mad with over great fortune, pro¬ 
cured the King by his letters patent under the great feal, to 
appoint the lady Jane to fucceed him in the inheritance ot 
the crown. Hayward. 

Atheifm is impudent in pretending to philofophy, and lu- 
perftition fottifoly ignorant in fancying that the knowledge of 
nature tends to irreligion. Glanvillc. 

So fottifoly to lofe the pureft pleafures and comforts of this 
world, and forego the expectation of immortality in another; 
and fo defperately to run the rifk of dwelling with everlafting 
burnings, plainly difeovers itfelf to be the moft pernicious 
folly and deplorable madnefs in the world. Bentley. 

So'ttishness. n.f. [from fottijh.] Dullnefs; ftupidity; m- 
fenfibility. 

Few confider what a degree of fottijhnefs and confirmed ig¬ 
norance men may fin themfelves into. South's Sermons. 

No fober temperate perfon can look with any complacency 
upon the drunkennefs and fottijhnefs of his neighbour. South. 

The firft part of the text, the folly and fottijhnefs of Atheifm, 
will come home to their cafe; fince they make fuch a noify 
pretence to wit and fagacity. Bentley s Sermons. 

Sovereign, adj. [fouverainy French; fovranoy Spanifh.] 

1. Supreme in power ; having no fuperiour. 

As teaching bringeth us to know that God is our fupreme 
truth ; fo prayer teftifieth that we acknowledge him our fove¬ 
reign good. Hooker . 

You, my fovere'gn lady, 

Caufelefs have laid difgraces on my head. Shakefp. Hen . IV. 

None of us who now thy grace implore. 

But held the rank of fovereign queen before. 

Till giddy chance, whofe malice never bears 
That mortal blifs fhould laft for length of years, 

Caft us headlong from our high eftate. Dryden. 

Whether Efau, then, were a vaffal to Jacob, and Jacob his 
fovereign prince by birth right, I leave the reader to judge. Locke. 

2. Supremely efficacious. 

A memorial of their fidelity and zeal, a fovereign preferva- 
tive of God’s people from the venomous infection of herefy. 

. Hooker . 

The moft fovereign prefeription in Galen is but empirick ; 
and to this prefervative of no better report than a horfe drench. 

Shakejpeare's Coriolanus . 

Love-wounded Protheus, 

My bofom, as a bed, 

Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be throughly heal’d , 

And thus I fearch it with a fov'reign kifs. Shakefpeare. 

A water we call water of paradife, by that we do to it, 
is made very fovereign f or health. Bacon.' 

Like the feum ftarv’d men did draw 
From parboil’d fhoes and boots, and all the reft 
Which were with any fovereign fatnefs bleft. Donne. 

Be cool, my friend, and hear my mufe difpenfe 
Some fovereign comforts drawn from common fenfe. 

c r y. r, Dryden . 

Sovereign, n.f. Supreme lord. 

O, let my fovereign turn away his face. 

And bid his ears a little while be deaf. Shakefpeare. 

By my fovereign, and his fate, I fwear. 

Renown d for faith in peace, for force in war, 

f Oft our alliance other lands defir’d. Dryden. 

j NLY * adv * C horn fovereign.] Supremely; in^ the 
highelt degree. 

He was fovereignly lovely in himfelf. 

Sovere^nty. w./ [Jbuverainete, French.] Supremacy ; high- 
ett place; fupreme power; higheft degree of excellence. 

Give me pardon. 

That I, your vaffal, have employed and pain’d 
Your unknown fovereignty. n, , A 

Happy were England, would this virtuous prince^""' 
ake on his grace th efov'reignty thereof. Shakefpeare. 

• ficei^over th WS Unto a to inftitute magiftrates and of- 

e themi to P uni{ ft and pardon malefa&ors; to have 

the 
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tne foie authority of making war ahd peace, are the true 
marks of Jovereiguty. w Davies. 

^ A mighty hunter thence he fhall be {fil'd 
Before the Lord ; as in defpite of heav’n, 

Or fiom heav n, claiming fecond fov*re gnty. Milton. 

Nothing does lo gratify a haughty humour, as this piece 
of ufurpedy<5Lf; eigniy over our brethren. Govern.'of the Tongue. 

J ove’s own tree, 

/* That holds the woods in awful fov'reignty. 

Requires a depth of lodging in the ground 3 
High as his t pnroft boughs to heav’n afcend. 

So low his roots to hell’s dominion tend. Dryclen . 

I well fbrefee, whene’er thy fuit I grant, 

.That 1 my much lov’d fov reignty fhall want. 

And her new beauty may thy heart invade. Dryclen. 

Let us above all things poflefs our fouls with awful appre- 
henfions cf the majefty and fiver eignty of God. Rogers . 

Alexander’s Grecian colonies in the Indies were almoft ex¬ 
terminated by Sandrocottus 3 Scleucus recovered the fovereignty 
in feme degree, but was forced to abandon to him the coun¬ 
try along the Indus. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Sough. n.J. [from fius, French. ] A fubterraneous drain. 

''tet could not fuch mines, without great pains, and charges, 
it at all, be wrought 3 ti e delfs would be fo flown with wa¬ 
ters, it being impoflible to make any add its or foughs to drain 
them, that no gins or machines could fuffice to lay and keep 
them dry. p a y on i} )e Creation. 

Another of like lort, was found in finking a fough- pit at 
Haigh in Lancashire. Woodward. 

Sought. The preterite and participle pafT. of feel. 

I -em fought of them that afkcd not for me : I am found of 
them that fought me not. lf a . Ixv. 1. 

1 he works of the Lord are great, fought out of all them 
that have pleafure therein. ° Pfd. cxi. 2. 

Sjul. n.f. [yapel, Sax. fael , Dan. fuaL Iflandick3 fie l, Dutch .J 

1. The immaterial and immortal fpirit of man. 

AV hen death was overcome, he opened heaven as well to 
the believing Gentiles as Jews : heaven till then was no recep- 
tac iC to the fcu.s of either. Docker. 

Fie, he, unreverent tongue ! to call her bad, 

Whofe fcv’reignty fo oft thou haft preferr’d 
W ;th twenty thoufand/^/-confirming oaths. Sbakefpeare . 

Perhaps, for want of food, the foul may pine 3 
But that were ftrange, fince all things bad and good; 

Since all God’s creatures, mortal and divine 3 
Since God himfelf is her eternal food. Davies. 

He remembered them of the promifes, feals and oaths, which 
by publick authority had palled for concluding this marriage, 
that thefe being religious bonds betwixt God and their fouls , 
could not by any politick adl of ftate be diflolved, Hayward. 
Eloquence the foul, fong charms the fenfe. Milton . 

2. Vital principle. 

1 hey lay this town is full of cozenage, 

Drug-working forcerers that change the mind 3 

S&fe/-killing witches that deform the body 3 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. Sbakefpeare. 

1 hou almoft mak’ft me waver in my faith, 

To hold (.pinion with Pythagoras, 

That fouls of animals infufe themfelves 
Into the trunks of men. Sbakefp. Mercb. of Venice. 

Thou fun, of this great world both eye and foul. Milton. 
Join voices all ye living fo ul s ! ye birds. 

That fmging up to heav’n-gate afcend, 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praife. Milton. 
In common difeourfe and writing, we leave out the words 
vegetative, fenfitive, and rational 3 and make the word foul 
ferve for all thefe principles. Watts. 

3. Spirit; effence 3 quinteflence; principal part. 

He has the very foul of bounty. S bakefpeare. 

Charity the foul of all the reft. Milton. 

e. Interiour power. 

There is fome foul of goodnefs in things evil, 

Would men obfervingly diftil it out. Sbakefpeare. 

5. A familiar appellation exprefling the qualities of the mind. 

Three wenches where I flood, cry’d : 
u Alas, good foul V Sbakefpeare s “Julius Ccsfar. 

'This is a poor mad foul', and {he fays up and down the 
town, that her eldeft fon is like you. Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 
The poor foul fat fifiging by a fycamore tree, 

Sing all a green willow : 

Her hand on her bof m, her head on her knee. Sbakefp. 
Lnenlarged J'ouls are difgufted with the wonders of the mi- 
crofcope, difeovering animals which equal not a peppercorn. 

Watts. 

6. Human being. 

r I he moral is the cafe of every foul of us. L'EJlrange. 
Keep the poor foul no longer in fufpenfe, 

Your change is fuch as does not need defence. Dryden. 

It is a republick 3 there are in it a hundred burgeois, and 
about a thoufand fouls. Addifns Italy . 

My ftate of health none care to learn 3 
My life is here no foul s concern. Swift. 


7. Aclive power. 

Earth, air and feas, through empty fpace would row] 
And heav’n would fly before the driving foul. rw 

8. Spirit; fire; grandeur of mind. * n ‘ 

9. Intelligent being in general. 

Every foul in heav’n fhall bend the knee. Mu 

Sou'led. adj. [from foul.] Furnifhed with mind. 

Griping, and ftill tenacious of thy hold, 

Wou’d’ft thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely foul'd 
Shou’d give the prizes they had gain’d before. Dryden 
Sou'lless. adj. [from foul.] Mean; low; fpiritlefs. , ’ 

,Slave, foullcfs villain, dog, O rarely bafe ! Sbakefpeare 
Soulshot. n.J. [foul and Jkotf] Something paid for a fold's re' 
quiem among the Romanifts. 

In the Saxon times there was a funeral duty to be paid 
called pecunia fepukhralis & fymbolum animus, and a Saxon /L/ 

A 01 - r r t C , WM'.tdhd. 

oound. adj. [yunb, Saxon ] 

1. Healthy; hearty; not morbid 3 not difeafed 3 not hurt. 

I am fall’n out with my more headier will. 

To take the indifpos’d and fickiy fit 
For the found man. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

He hath a heart as found as a bell, and his tongue is the 
clapper; for what his heart thinks, his tongue fpeaks. Sbak. 
He hath received him fafe and found. Luke xv. 27.' 

We can preferve ' 

Unhurt our minds, and underftanding Mihon 
The king vifits all around, 

Comforts the fick, congratulates the found'. 

Honours the princely chiefs. Dryden . 

But Capys, and the reft of founder mind. 

The fatal prefent to the flames defign’d, 

Or to the deep. . . . Dryden. 

When a word, which originally fignifies any particular ob- 
je£I, is attributed to feveral other objedfs, on account of fome 
evident reference or relation to the original idea, this is pe¬ 
culiarly called an analogical word 3 fo a found or healthy pulfe, 
a found digeftion, found fez p, are all fo called, with reference 
to a fund and healthy conftitution 3 but if you fpeak of found 
dodtrine, or found fpeech, this is by way of refemblance to 
health, and the words are metaphorical. Watts s Lcgick. 

2. Right; not erroneous. 

Whom although to know he life, and joy to make mention 
of his name; yet our jcundef knowledge is to know that we 
know him not as indeed he is, neither can know him: and 
our fafeft eloquence concerning him is filence. Hooker. 

Let my heart be found in thy ftatutes, that I be notafliamed. 

Pfal. cxix. 80. 

The rules are found and ufeful, and may ferve your devo¬ 
tion. Wake. 

3. Stout; ftrong; lufty. 

The men are very ftrong and able of body ; and therefore 
either give found ftrokes with their clubs wherewith they 
fight, or elfe {hoot ftrong {hots with their bows. Abbot. 

4. Valid; not failing. 

They referved their titles, tenures, and figniories whole 
and found to themfelves. Spenfer's Ireland, 

5. Faft; hearty. It is applied to fleep. 

New wak’d from founde/l fleep, 

Soft on the flow’ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy fweat. Milton's Paradife Lof . 

Sound, adv. Soundly; heartily; completely faft. 

The meffenger approaching to him fpake, 

But his wafte words return’d to him in vain; 

So found he flept that nought might him awake. Fa. Queen; 
Sound, n.f. [fonde , French.] A lhallow fea, fuch as may be 
founded. 

The found of Denmark, where (hips pay toll. Camden. 

Wake, 

Behold I come, fent from the Stygian found. 

As a dire vapo»r that had cleft the ground, 

T’ingender with the night, and blaft the day. Ben. Johnfon. 

Him young Thoofa bore, the bright increafe 
Of Phorcys, dreaded in the founds and feas. P°h {• 

Sound, n.f. [findc,Yr.] A probe, an inftrumentufed by clu- 
rurgeons to feel what is out of reach of the fingers. 

The patient being laid on a table, pafs the found till it meet 
with fome refiftance. Sharp's Surgery. 

To Sound, v. a. 

1. To fearch with a plummet; to try depth. 

In this fecret there is a gulf, which while we live we mail 
never found. Hooker* 

You are, Haftings, much too {hallow 
To found the bottom of the after-times, Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 

2. To try 3 to examine. 

Has he never before founded you in this bufinefs. Shaktfpeau\ 
Invites thefe lords, and thofe he meant to found. Darnel. 

I was in j eft, 

And by that offer meant to found your breaft. Dryden. 

I’ve founded my Numidians, man by man, 

And find ’em ripe for a revolt. Adaifon s Cato. 

3 To 
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To Sound, v. n. To try with the founding line. 

The {hipmen deemed that they drew near to fome coun¬ 
try and funded and found it near twenty fathoms. Adis xxvii. 

Beyond this we have no more a pofitive diftinft notion of; 
infinite fpace than a mariner has of the depth of the fea, where 
having let down a large portion of his founding- line, he reaches 
no bottom. Locke. 

Sound, n.f The cuttle-fifh. Ainfworth. 

Sound, n.f. [fin, French; forms, Latin.] 
j Any thing audible; a noife 3 that which is perceived by the ear. 
Heaps of huge words uphoarded hideoufly 
With horrid found, though having little fenfe. 

And thereby wanting due intelligence. 

Have marred the face of goodly poefy. 

And made a monfter of their fantafy. Spenfer. 

Come, fillers, cheer we up his fprights. 

And {hew the beft of our delights; 

I’ll charm the air to give a found. 

While you perform your antick round. Sbakef. Macbeth. 
Dafh a ftone againft a ftone in the bottom of the water, 
and it maketh a found : fo a long pole ftruck upon gravel in 
the bottom of the water, maketh a found. Bacon s Nat. Hift. 
The warlike found of trumpets loud. Milton. 

Whene’er he fpoke his voice was heard around. 

Loud as a trumpet with a filver found. Dryden. 

That which is conveyed into the brain by the ear is called 
found 3 though, ’till it affed the perceptive part, it be nothing 
but motion. Locke. 

2. Mere empty noife oppofed to meaning. 

He contented himfelf with doubtful and general terms, 
which might make no ill found in mens ears. Locke. 

Let us confider this propofition as to its meaning; for it is 
the fenfe and not J'ound that mull be the principle. Locke. 
To Sound, v. n. 

1. To make a noife; to emit a noife. 

From you founded out the word of the Lord. 1 The/, i. 8. 
Trumpet once more to found at general doom. Milton. 
That with one blaft through the whole houfe does bound. 
And fir ft taught fpeaking-trumpets how to found. Dryden. 

I hither the filver funding lyres 
Shall call the finding loves and young defires. Pope. 

2 , To exhibit by likenefs of found. 

^ Why do you ftart, and feem to fear 
Things that do found fo fair ? Sbakefpeare. 

1 hey being told there was fmall hope of eafe 
To be expeded to their evils from hence, 

Were willing at the firft to give an ear 

To any thing that founded liberty. Ben. Jobnfen's Catiline. 

This relation founds rather like a chymical dream than a 

pmlofophieal truth. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

1 0 Sound, v. a. 

!• I 0 caufe to make a noife; to play on. 

And many nymphs about them flocking round, 

And many tritons, which their horns did found. Spenfer 
Michael bid fund r J 

Th’ archangel trumpet. Mi „ m% 

Milenus lay 3 none fo renown’d 
The warrior trumpet in the field to found'. 

With breathing brafs to kindle fierce alarms. 

And rouze to dare their fate in honourable arms. Dryden 
2. 1 0 betoken or dired by a found. J 

Once Jove from Ida did both hofts furvey, 

And, when he pleas’d to thunder, part the fray 3 

Here heav’n in vain that kind retreat fhould found, 

r, *r , ° u ^ er cannon had the thunder drown’d. Waller 
3- To celebrate by found. waiter. 

Sun, found his praife. Mu 

»«*. 

As m an organ, from one blaft of wind, ^ * 

SoUrWTfrYT A he /f WW breathes ‘ M*". 

ficent found. [ Sonorous j having a magni- 

Obfolete words may then be revived r ,• 

or more fignificant thin thofe in or^tice '***%**« 

aav. [from found.] ^ Dr > im - 

r ‘ Healthily; heartily. 

2* uftily 3 ftoutly 3 ftrongly. 

vr 7 , w hen Duncan is afleep, 

V hereto the rather (ball this hard day’s journey 
Soundly invite him. y^> journey 

They did ply Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

With mh nd K h m dS Wlth C ° rJs ’ and to the mail 

s faft - «*-*<**. 

o many ways been fiundly paid 3 

ame 1J L. at Lft for better ends. zr r . 

Have no concern, Hudtbras* 

rov.ded Punch, for there’s the left, 

f ‘ md y maul ' d > and plague the reft. ^ 


SOU 

Their nobility arid gentry are one half ruined, banifhed, of 
converted: they all J'oundly feel the finart of the Iaft Irifh 
war. Swifti 

3. Truly; rightly. 

The wifeft are always the readiePc to acknowledge, that 
fiundly to judge of a law is the weightieft thing which any man 
can take upon him. Hooker. 

The dodlrine of the chtirch of England, expreffed in the 
thirty-nine articles, is fo fiundly and orthodoxly fettled, as 

cannot be queftioned without extreme danger to our re¬ 
ligion. Bacon . 

4. Faft; clofely. 

Now when that idle dream was to him brought. 

Unto that elfen knight he bad him fly; 

Where he flept fiundly, void of evil thought. Fairy Queen. 
When the fuccefiion of ideas ceafes, our perception of de¬ 
ration ceafes with it, which every one experiments whilft he 
fleeps foundly. ^ Locke . 

Soundness, n.f. [from found.] 
is Health; heartinefs. 

I would I had that corporal fiundnef now; 

As when thy father and myfeif in friendfhip 

Firft tried our foldierfhip. Shahefpbnre. 

2. Truth; redlitude; incorrupt ftate. 

In the end, very few excepted, all became fubjeft to thfc 
fway of time: other odds there was none amongft them, faving 
only that fome fell fooner away, and fome later from the found- 
nefs of belief. Hooker, 

. 1S »n his politicks; but he hdth given proof of 

his fiundnefs in religion. Swift ♦ 

3. Strength; folidity. J 

This prefuppofed, it may Hand then very well with ftrength 
an d fiundnefs of reafon, even thus to anfwer. Hooker . 

Soup, n.f [fiupe, French. ] Strong decoaion of flefli for 
the table. 

Spongy morells in ftrong ragoufts are found; 

And in th efoup the flimy fnail is drown’d. Gay's Trivia . 
Let the cook daub the back of the footman’s new livery, or; 

when he is going up with a difh of foup, let her follow him 
foftly with a ladle-full. 

SOUR. n.f. [pup, yupij, Saxon ; fur, Welfh.] 

1. Acid ; au ft ere 3 pungent on the palate with aftringency, as 

vinegar, or unripe fruit. J 

All four things, as vinegar, provoke appetite. Bacon* 

Then dnnk is four. Hof. N id. 

Hut Jet the bounds of licences be fix’d; 

Not things of disagreeing natures mix’d, 

Not fweet wither, nor birds with ferpents join’d. Dryden . 

2. Harm of temper; crabbed 3 peevifli3 morofe; fevere. 

He was a fcholar, 

Lofty and jour to them that lov’d him not. Shake/. H VIII. 

A man of pkafant and popular converfation, rather free than 
and referved. Wotton’s Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 

1 iberius, otherwife a very Jour man, would pun&ually pep- 
form this rite unto others, and expecl the fame. Brown 

He fa.d a Jour thing to Laura the other day. Tai/erl 

Sullen sindfiur, with difeontented mien 
Jocafta frown’d. D 

3. Aftlidive 3 painful. Dope. 

Let me embrace thefe four adverfities ; 

4. Expreffing cHfcontcnt." Wifeft H VL 

nance. 6 treafurer often 100,1611 on “ 6 with a four counte- 

Soue. n.f. [from the adjective.] Acid fubfta^cc!"" ’ Tra " d ‘ >S ' 

A thoufand fours to temper with one fweet. 

To slu f6em m ° re d6ar and daint >’’ W- 

1. To make acid. 

ferm^tr^^ofouT 6 ^ that Carn JY"T iCh 

Hi \ h . us ^ nead6d U P with milk, the new made mlf 
Hiskingdom o’er hu kindred worid began s 

/“* kn °wledge mifapply’d, mifunderftood. 

And pnde of empire, four’d his balmy blood. Dr.Jen ■ 

. ,^ ne P a dion, with a different turn, d * 

Makes wit inflame or anger burn : 

So the fun’s heat, with diff’rent pow’rs. 

Ripens the grape, the liquor furs. 

2. To make harfli. J 

Tufts of grafs four land. J 

3* To make DDeafy; to make lefs pleafing. 

Hail, great king! 

1 oy^r your happinefs, Imuft report 
i he queen is dead. . 

4 * To make difeontented. Hryden*. 

Not my own difgrace 
Hath ever made me four my patient cheek 
Or bend onewrmkle on my fovereign’s fae’e. SM efp 

H Q, 


Swft. 
Mortimer's Husbandry *• 


beare. 


Three 
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Three crabbed mouths had fear'd themfelves to death, 

Ere I could make thee open thy white hand. 6 hakejpcare. 
To Sour. v. n. 

1. To become acid. 

Afles milk, when it fours in the ftomach, and whey, turned 
four, will purge ftrongly. Arbutbnot on Diet . 

2 . To grow peeviflh or crabbed. 

T hey keep out melancholy from the virtuous, and hinder 
the hatred of vice from fourmg into feverity. Addiflm. 

If I turn my eyes from them, or feem difplcafed, they four 
upon it. Spectator. 

Source, n.f. [ fource, French.] 

11 Spring; fountain; head. 

Kings that rule 

Behind the hidden fources of the Nile. Addifeons Cato* 

2 * Original; firft courfe. 

This fecond Jource of men, while yet but few. 

With fome regard to what is juft and right. 

Shall lead their lives. Miltons Farad . Lojl. 

This is the true fource and original of this mifchief. South . 

Of himfelf is none; 

But that eternal Infinite, and One, 

Who never did begin, who ne’er can end, 

On him all beings, as their fource , depend. Dryden. 

3 Firft producer. 

Famous Greece, 

That fource of art and cultivated thought. 

Which they to Rome, and Romans hither brought. Waller . 
So'urish. adj. [from/ ur.] Somewhat four. 

By diftillation we obtain a fourijh fpirit, which will diftblve 
coral. Boyle* 

So'urly. adv. [from four.'] 

1. With acidity. 

2. With acrimony. 

The ftern Athenian prince 

Then fourlyl mi,I’d. Dryden s Knight*s Tale* 

So'URNess. n.f [from four.] 

1. Acidity; aufterenefs of tafte. 

Sournef confifteth in fome grofthefs of the body, and incor¬ 
poration doth make the mixture of the body more equal, 
which induceth a milder tafte. Bacon*s Natural Hijlory* 

I’ th’ Spring, like youth, it yields an acid tafte; 

But Summer doth, like age, the fournfs wafte. Denham. 
Fie knew 

For fruit the grafted pear-tree to difpofe. 

And tame to plumbs the fournefs of the floes. Dryd. Virgil. 
Of acid or four one has a notion from tafte, fournefs being 
one of thofe Ample ideas which one cannot deferibe. Arbuthn. 
Has life no fournefs, drawn fo near its end ? Pope . 

2. Afperity; harftmefs cf temper. 

Pelagius carped at the curious neatnefs of mens apparel in 
thofe days, and, through the founiejs of his dlfpofltion, fpoke 
fofnewbat too hardly thereof. Hooker. 

He was never thought to be of that fuperftitious fournefs , 
which fome men pretend to in religion. King Charles. 

Her religion is equally free from the weaknefs of fuperfti- 
tion and the furnejs of enthufiajm: it is not of an uncom¬ 
fortable melancholy nature. Addijons Freeholder. 

So'ursop. n. f. [guanabanus, Latin.] Cuftara-apple. 

it grows in feveral parts of. the Spanifli Welt-Indies, where 
it is cultivated for its fruits. Miller. 

Sous, n.f [jo l, French.] A fmall denomination of money. 
Souse. n.J. [{out* fait, Dutch.] 

1. Pickle made of fait. 

2. Any thing kept parboiled in falt-pickle. 

And he that can rear up a pig in his houfe, 

Hath cheaper his bacon, and Tweeter his fouje* Tuffer. 

All-faints, do lay for pork and foufe, 

Forfprats and fpurlings for your houfe. Tujfer. 

To Souse, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To parboil, and fteep in pickle. 

Oy), though it ftink, they drop by drop impart; 

But fouje the cabbage with a bounteous heart. Pope . 

2. To throw into water. A ludicrous fenfe. 

They foufecl me into the Thames with as little remorfe as 
they drown blind puppies. Shakefpeare. 

Who thofe were that run away, 

And yet gave out th’ had won the day; 

Although the rabble j r cudd.them for t. 

O’er head and ears in mud and dirt. B.uller . 

They flu fed me over head and ears in water when a boy, 
fo that I am now one of the moft cafe-hardened of the Iron- 
fides. Addifon s Guardian. 

To Souse, v. ri. [Of this word I know not. the original.] To 
fail as a bird on its prey. 

Thus on fome filver fwan, or tim’rou$ hare, 

Jove’s bird comes foufing down from upper air ; 

Her crooked tallons trufs the fearful prey, 

Then out of fight fhe foars. Dryden*s JEn. 

Jove's bird will fouje upon the tim’rous hare, 

And tender kids with his/harp talons tear. Dryden,-jun. 

To Souse, v. a. To ftrike with fudden violence, as a bird 
ftrikes his prey. : 

3 


The gallant monarch is in arms; 

And like an eagle o’er his airy tow’rs, 

'Yo foufe annoyance that comes near his neft. 

Souse, adv . With fudden violence. A low word. ^ ar * 

SoWrrain. n.f ifcuterram, French.] A grotto or cav,.,, 
in the ground. Not Englilh. crn 


or 


Defences againft extremities of heat, as (hade, mottoes 
fouterrains , are neceflary prefervatives of health. Arbuthnol 


Bible , 


ton. 


SOUTPI. n.f [ r uS, Saxon; fuyd, Dutch; fed, French.] 

1. The part where the fun is to us at noon. * 

Eaft and Weft have no certain points of heaven, but North 
and South are fixed ; and feldom the far fouthern people hav^ 
invaded the northern, but contrariwife. d , Ve 

2. The fouthern regions of the globe. 

The queen of the South. 

From the North to call 
Decrepit Winter, from the South to bring 
Solftitial Summer’s heat. 

3. The wind that blows from the South. 

All the contagion of tfte South light on you, 

You fhames of Rome, you ! Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The North-eaft fpends its rage, and now 
Th’ efFufive South warms the wide air. Phomfln's Spring 
South, adj. [from the noun.] Southern; meridional. * ^ 

One inch of delay more is a fouth fea off difeovery. Shakef. 
How thy garments are warm, when he quieteth the earth 
by the fouth wind. jfe xxxvii. 17. 

Mean while the Jouth wind rofe, and with black wings 
Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove. Milton 
South, adv* 

1. Towards the South. 

His regiment lies half a mile 
South from the mighty power of the king. Shak, R. III. 

2 . From the South. 

Such fruits as you appoint for long keeping, gather in a fair 
and dry day, and when the wind bloweth not fouth. Bacon. 
So'uthing. adj. [from the noun.] Going towards the South. 

I will condurt thee on thy way, 

When next the fouthing fun inflames the day. Dryden. 

Not far from hence, if I obferv’d aright 
The fouthing of the ftars and polar light, 

Sicilia lies. * Dryden s£n. 

Southeast, n.f [South and Eaft*] The point between the 
Eaft and South ; the point of Winter funrife. 

The planting of trees warm upon a wall againft the South, 
or Southeaft fun, doth haften their ripening; and the Soutbeafl 
is found better than the Southweft. Bacon* 

The three feas of Italy, the Inferiour towards the Southeafl, 
the Ionian towards the South, and the Adriatick on theNorth- 
eaft fide, were commanded by three different nations. Arbutb. 
So'utherly. adj. [from South.] 

1. Belonging to any of the points denominated from the South; 
not abfolutely fouthern. 

2. Lying towards the South. 

Unto fuch as live under the Pole that is only north which is 
above them, that is only foutherly which is below them. Brown. 

Two other country bills give us a view of the moft eafterly, 
wefterly, and foutherly parts of England. Graunt. 

3. Coming from about the South. 

I am but mad north, northweft : when the wind is foutherly, 
I know a hawk from a handfaw. ShakeJ. Hamlet. 

Southern, adj. [j-uSepne, Saxon; from South.] 

1. Belonging to the South ; meridional. 

Why mourn I not for thee. 

And with the fouthern clouds contend in tears ? Shah. H.V I. 

2. Lying towards the South. 

3. Coming from the South. 

Mens bodies are heavier when fouthern winds blow than 
when northern. Bacon*s Natural H'flory. 

Frowning Aufter feeks the fouthern fphere. 

And rots with endlefs rain th’ unwholfome year. Dryden. 
Southernwood, n.f. [pfScp.npubu, Saxon; abrotanumftt] 
This plant agrees in moft parts with the wormwood, from 
which it is not eafy to feparate it. Miller. 

So'uthmost. adj. [from South.] Fartheft toward the South. 

Next Chemos, th’ obfeene dread of Moab’s fons, 

From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild 
Of fouthmojl Abarim. Milton 

So'uthsay. n.f. [Properly foothfay.] Prediction. 

All thofe were idle thoughts and fantafies, 

Devices, dreams, opinions unfound, 

Shews, vifions, fouthfays , and prophecies, _ ~ 

And all that feigned is, as leafings, tales, and lies. Fa. 

To So'uthsay. v. n. [See Soothsay.] To predict. 

Young men, hovering between hope and fear, might ea U 
be carried into the fuperftition of fouthfaying by names. Cam en. 
Southsay'er. n.f. [Properly foothfayer. See Soothsayer 
A pred idler. 

Southward, adv. [from South.] Towards the South.. 
Countries are more fruitful to the fouthward than in 
northern parts. Rahiglfs Hijbry of the 

A prifoner in a room twenty foot fquare, is at “ 
w^lk twenty foot fouthward > but not northward. 
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Every life, from the dreary months* 

Flies confcious fouthward. Thomfon s Winter. 

Southwe'st. n.f [South and Wefl,] Point between the South 
and Weft; Winter fun-fet. 

Phenice is an haven of Crete, and lieth toward the South- 
a. Adis xxvii. 1 2 . 

The planting of trees warm upon a wail againft the South, 
or Southeaft fun, doth haften their coming on and ripening; 
and the Southeaft is found to be better than the Southweft , tho’ 
the S'Mthwejl be the hotter coall. Bacon*s Natural Hifory. 

WVVENANCE. n.f. [French.'] Remembrance; memory. 
A French word which with many more,is now happily difufed. 
If thou wilt renounce thy mifcreance* 1 

Life will I grant thee for thy valiance, >■ 

And all thy wrongs will wipe out of my fouvenance. Spenf ^ 
Gave wond’rous great countenance to the knight, 

That of his way he had no fouvenance , 

Nor care of vow’d revenge. Spenfer. 

Sow. n.f [pign, Saxon; feeg,fouwe, Dutch ] 

q, A female pig ; the female of a boar. 

Boars have great fangs, fows much left Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

A few beneath an oak Ihall lye along, 

And white herfelf, and white her thirty young. Dryden. 

For which they fcorn and hate them worfe 
Than dogs and cats do fow gelders. Hudibras. 

The fow gelder’s horn has fomething muflcal in it, but this 
is feldom heard. Addijons Spectator. 

2. Perhaps from foiv might come fwine , puna, Saxon. 

And was’t thou fain 

To hovel thee with fwine, and rogues forlorn. 

In fhort and mufty ftraw ? Slmkefe. King Lear. 

3. An oblong mafs of lead. Ainfworth. 

a. An infert; a millepede. Ainfworth. 

So'wbread. n. f [ cyclamen, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath'a thick round flefhy root: the flowers arife flngly 
upon pedicles from the root, which confift of one leaf, divided 
into five or fix fegments, which are reflexed almoft to the bot¬ 
tom, where they are divided: the pointal of the flower be¬ 
comes around membranaceous fruit, which contains roundifh 
feeds. Mil er. 

To SOW. v. n. [ faian , Gothick; yapan, Saxon; faeyen , 
Dutch.] r I o fcatter feed in order to a harveft. 

The one belongeth unto them that feek, the other unto them 
that have found happinefs : they that pray do but yet fow, they 
that give thanks declare they have reaped. Hooker. 

The vintage fhall reach unto th £ Jawing time. Lev. xxvi. 5. 
They that fow in tears, fhall reap in joy. Pf exxvi. 5. 
Fie that foweth to his flefh, fhall reap corruption; but he 
that fowetb to the fpirit, fhall reap life everlafting. Gal. vi. 8. 
Sow to yourfelves in righteoufnefs, and reap in mercy. Hof. 

To Sow. v. a. part. pafl'. Jown. 

l. To fcatter in the ground in order to growth; to propagate by 
feed. 

Like was not to be found. 

Save in that foil where all good things did grow. 

And freely fprung out of the fruitful ground 
As incorrupted nature did them fow. Fairy Sjucen. 

F rom Ireland come I with my ftrength, 

And reap the harveft which that rafeal /ow'd. Shakef LL VI 
i fiw my law in you, and it fhall bring fruit in you. 2 Efdr. 

. M an y plants, which grow in the hotter countries, being fet 
,n colder, will, being fotvn of feeds late in the Spring, 
come up and abide moft part of the Summer. Bacon 

. 1 he In telle&ual faculty is a goodly field, capable of oreat 
improvement; and it is the worft hufbandry in the world to 
Jow it with trifles or impertinencies. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

' When to turn 

The fruitful foil, and when to fow the corn, 

ffing, Mecsenas. r> r » n 

tl c , , . Dry den s Georg. 

i he proud mother views her precious brood, 

* ^ Dryden. 

heart = h£ dCTifeth continual. 

1 o/«iu a jangling noife of words unknown. ^Miltm 
imee then they (land fecur’d by being join’d • 

It were h/ ki head; ^ 

And feeds of jealoufy, to loofe thofe bonds. R^e 

A 1 r° rr lU m y Marcia’s family, 

AnJf, w diflention in the hearts of brothers Addir r„„. 

3 - To impregnate or flock with feed. ^ Cati ’ 

. ground wfthir thC ram ° f tllyfeed ’ that ^ the 

4 - To befprinkie. # xx ^. 23. 

ftars the heav’n thick ait a fi P u 

To earth with orient pearl -' * 83 : 

To r'ou°„t kam 

m i U P W » Che poid. Se£ VEJrange. 


oiver. 


r v 2 at xut. 3 ; 
Dtrham* 


_ S P A 

So^ER. n.f [homfow.] 

1. He that fprinkles the feed. 

A fewer went forth to fow. 

It is thrown round, as grain by a 

2 . A fcatterer. 

Terming Paul and his doclrine a fewer of word's, a very bab¬ 
bler or trifler. Hakewid on Provided, e. 

3. A breeder; a promoter. 

They are fowers of ftiits, which make the court fvve’ 1 , and 
the country pine. Bacon. 

Sc/ wins, n f. Flummery, fomewhat four’d and made of oatmeal. 
Thefe fowins, that is, flummery, being blended together, 
produce good yeaft. Mortimer s Husbandry * 

See where Norah with thefezvins comes. Swift. 

To Sown. v. a. [from few , as hogs are pulled by dogs* Skinner % 
from feole, a ftrap, a rein. Rennet.] To pull by the ears. 

He’ll go and Jowl the porter of Rome-gates by th’ ears. Shak. 
Sow nv The participle of foiv. It is barbaroufly ufed by Swift 
for fewed. 

An hundred and fifty of their beds, feoivn together, made up 
the breadth and length. Gulliver* 

Sow thistle, n.f. A weed: 

Sowthijiles though coneys eat, yet Bleep and cattle will not 
touch; the milk of which rubbed on warts weareth them 
away, which Ihewetn it is corrofive. Bacon. 

Spaad. n.J. A kind of mineral. 

Englilh talc, of which the coarfer fort is called plaifter or 
parget; the finer, fpaad, earth-flax, or falamander’s hair. 

Woodward's Aiet. Fofef. 

Space, n. f. [ fpatium , Latin.] 

1. Room; local extenfion. 

Space is the relation of diftance between any two bodies or 
points. Lode. 

Oh, undiftinguifti’d fpace of woman’s wit! 

A plot upon her virtuous hufband’s life. 

And the exchange my brother. Shak. King Lear ♦ 

This which yields or fills all fpace. Milton. 

Pure /pace is capable neither of refiftance nor motion. Locke* 
Space and motion can never be adlually infinite : they have 
a power only and a capacity of being increafed without end ; 
fo that no (pace can be afligned fo vaft, but Drill a larger may 
be imagined ; no motion fo fwift or languid, but a greater ve¬ 
locity or flownefs may ftill be conceived. Bentley. 

2. Any quantity of place. 

I would not be the villain that thou think’ft 
For the whole fpace that’s in the tyrant’s grafp. 

And the rich Eaft to boot. Shakef. Macbeth . 

There was but two ways to efcape; the one through th© 
woods about ten miles fpace to Walpo. Knolles* 

In fuch a great ruin, where the fragments are great and 
hard, it is not pofiible they fhould be fo adjufted in their fall, 
but that they would lieholiow, and many unfilled fpacei would 
be intercepted amongft them. ^ Burnet. 

Meafuring firft with careful eyes 
The face his fpear could reach, aloud he cries. Dryden. 

3. Quantity of time. 

Nine times the fpace that meafures day and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquilh’d, rolling in the fiery gulph. 

Confounded, though immortal. Milton » 

In a lever the motion can be continued only for fo Ihort a 
fpace, as may be anfwerable to that little diftance betwixt the 
fulciment and the weight. Wilkins*s Math. Mag 

Crod may defer his judgments for a time, and give a people 
a longer fpace of repentance : he may ftay ’till the iniquities of 
a nation be full; but fooner or later they have reafon to expert 
lm vengeance TtUHjtft SerLs. 

I he lives of great men cannot be writ with any tolerable 
degree of elegance or exaclnefs, within a fhortJpace. after their 

. 4°Z*;, ,. ... Addijm's Freeholder. 

4. A lmall time ; a while. 

Sith for me ye fight, to me this grace 
Both yield, to ftay your deadly ft rife a fpace. Fain Queen, 

Compaflion quell’d " ^ 

His beft of man, and gave him up to tears 

SPA'Crone ’ tUI , fir Tr r thou S h *“*rain'd excefs. 
bPA CIOLS. adj . [Jpacieux , Fr. fpatiefus, Latin.] Wide - 
extenflve; roomy ; not narrow. * 

1 he former buildings, which were but mean, contented 

emt^v^ : Q fi acmiS and am P le cilurches they ererted through- 

^ ^ Fiookpr 

tonvey your pleafures in a fpacious plenty ; 

And yet feem cold. * . 

Merab with fpacious beauty fills the fight 

But too much awe chaftis’d the bold delieht 

Like an Englilh general will idle, § 

An _ d a)1 the oce an make my fpacious grave • 

Women and cowards on the land may lie; 

1 he fea s a tomb that’s proper for the brave n, j 

•sans i 6 - 


Spa' 
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SPA 

SPA 

f • 1 

SpaTdle. n.f. TDiminutive of fade. 1 A little fnade. 

His chief folace is to (leal down, and play at fpanfarthim 


L/Iil J• w J I ~ • J ‘ * >*'- , * - *UIU£ 

Others deftroy moles with a Jpaddle, waiting in the rftorfr*- with the- page. _ _ Swift, 

ings and evenings for them. Mortimer s Husbandry. Spang. n.J. [fpange, Dutcn.] This word feems to have firr- 

Spade. n.f [ypat>, Saxon ; fpade, Iflandick and Dutch.] nified a duller ot (hining bodies. 

i. The inftrument of digging. _ I he colouts that fliew bell by candlelight are white, carna* 

Take the air of the eerth new turned up, by digging with tton, and a kind ot lea-water green ; and ouches or Jpangs, 

the fpade , or (landing by him that diggeth. Bacon. as they are of no great cod, lo they are of moil glory. Bacon . 

Many learned men affirm, that fome ifthmes have been eat Spa'ngle. n.f. [ Jpange , German, a buckle, a locket: whence 
through by the fea, and others cut by the Jpade. Brown. ober fpan gen ■, ear-ring^.] _ 

His next advance was to the foldier’s trade, 1 • A fmall plate or bofs of mining metal. 

Where if he did not nimbly ply the Jpade, 2 * Any thing fparkling and (hilling. 

His furlv officer ne’er fail’d to crack As hoary froll with fpangles doth attire 


His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden. 

Here nature never difference made 

Between the feeptre and the fpade . Swift. 

2. A deer three years old. Ainfworth. 

3. A fuit of cards. 

Spa'diceous. adj. [ fpadiceus, Latin.] 

Of i-hnfp five Sralicrer beheld, though one was ftadiceous , or 

The mefly branches of an oak half dead. Fairy Queers 

Thus in a ftarry night fond children cry 

For the rich Jpangles that adorn the fky. Wader. 

The twinkling fpangles, the ornaments of the upper world 
lofe their beauty and magnificence : vulgar fpeclators fee them 
but as a confufed huddle of petty illuminants. Glanvi.L. 

That now the dew with fpangles deck’d the ground, 


of a 1 ioht red, and two inclining to red, yet was there not ^ A fweeter fpot of eaith was never found. ^ . Dryden. 
anv of this complexion among them. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 1 o Spa ngle. v. a. [from the noun.J lo beiprinkle with 

« r r Frr*nrh 1 The are of fpangles or mining bodies. 


OrnUJ JL Jbii. n. y, ^ j ^ ui y * *vi*v*4j - 

fpades at ombre. 

Spagy'rick. adj. [ (pagyricus , Lat. A word coined by Para- 
celfus from fpaber y a fearcher, Teutonick.] Chymical. 
Spa'gyrist. n.f A chymift. 

This change is fo unexampled, that though among the more 
curious fpagyrifs it be very well known, yet many naturalifts 
cannot eaftly believe it. Boyle . 

Spake. The old preterite of fpcak. 

So fpake the archangel Michael, then paus’d. Milton . 

Spall, n.f. [efpau’e y French.] Shoulder. Out of ufe. 

Their mighty ftrokes their haberions difmay’d, 

And naked made each others manly fpalles. Fairfax. 

Spalt, or Spelt, n.f A white, fcaly, (hiningftone, frequently 
ufed to promote the fufion of metals. Bailey. 

SPAN, n.f [ppan, yponne, Saxon; fpanna, Ital. fpan, Dutch.] 
i 'TI-.p Cx'.irp fmm pud of the thumb to the end of the little 

AW V-' 

They never meet in grove or green, 

By fountain clear, or fpangled (larlight (heen. Slakefpeare. 

Whatffars do jpangle heaven with fuch beauty. 

As thofe two eyes become that heavenly face, bbake/peare. 

Unpin that fpangled breaftplate which you wear, 

That th’ eyes of bufy fools may be flopt there. Donne. 

Four faces each 

Had, like a double Janus; all their (hape 

S/angled with eyes, more numerous than thofe 

Of Argus. Adi It on's Par. Lof. 

Then appear’d 

Spangling the hemifphere, then firft adorn’d 

With the bright luminaries, that fet and rofe, Milam. 

The fpacious firmament on high. 

With all the blue etherial (ky, 

And fpangl’d heav’ns, a (billing frame. 


d. LllUiUU O 1IIV.I1) j ~ ~ 

finger’s breadth one ninety-fixth. Holder on Time. 

Will you with counters fum 

The vaft proportion of his infinite ? 

And buckle in a wade mod fathomlefs, 

With (Pans and inches fo diminutive 

Divers d:iys I followed his fteps ’till I found him, having, 
newly met with an excellent jpaniel belonging to his dead 
companion. Sidney. 

There are arts to reclaim the wildeft men, as there are to 
make fpaniels fetch and carry: chi.de’em often, and Jeed ’em 


; a dependant; a placeman. 


IVUHS ins Clllll^ wiias,'-, 

That the ftretching of a jpan 

Buckles in his fum of age. Sbakefpeare. 

When I removed the one, although but at the diftance of 
a fpan y the other would (land like Hercules’s pillar. Brown. 

2. Any Ihort duration. 

You have fcarce time 

To (leal from dpi ritual leifure a brief fpan , 

To keep your earthly audit. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

The virgin’s part, the mother and the wife. 

So well (he adted in this Jpan of life. Waller. 

Then confluence, unreftrain’d by fears, began 

To ftretch her limits, and extend the Jpan. Dryden. 

Life’s but a fpan , I’ll ev’ry inch enjoy. Farqhuar. 

To Span. v. a. 

1. To meafure by the hand extended. 

Oft on the well-known fpot I fix my eyes. 

An dfpan the diftance that between us lies. Tickell. 

2. To meafure. 

My furveyor is falfe; the o’er great cardinal 

Hath (hew’d him gold ; my life is fpannd already. Sbakefp. 

This foul doth jpan the world, and hang content 

From either pole unto the centre; 

Where in each room of the well-furni(h’d tent 

He lies warm, and without adventure. Herbert. 

, Harry, whofe tuneful and well-meafur’d fong 

Firft taught our Englifh mufick how to fpan 

Words with juft note and accent, not to fcan 

With Midas’ ears, counting (hort and long. Milton. 

Span. The preterite of fpin. See Spin. 

Together furioufly they ran, 1 

That to the ground came horfe and man ; V 

The blood out of their helmets fpan y 3 

So (harp were their encounters. Drayton s Nymphid. 

Spa'ncounter. \n.f [from fpan y counter and fartbing.] A 
Upa'nfarthing. J play at which money is thrown within a 
fpan or mark. 

Tell the king, that for his father’s fake, Henry V. in whole 
time boys went to Jpancounter for French crowns, I am content 
he (hall reign. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

Boys (hall not play 

At fpancounter or blowpoint, but (hall pay 

Toll to fome courtier. Donne. 

» 

I mean fweet words, 

Low crooked curtefies, and bafe fpaniel fawning. Sbakfp. 

I am your fpaniel ; and, Demetrius, 

• The more you beat me I will fawn on you. Sbalefpeare. 

To Spa'niel. v. n. [from the noun] To fawn on; to play 
the fpaniel. 

The hearts 

That fpanicTd me at heels, to whom I gave 

Their wflhes, do difeandy and melt their fweets 

On bloffomingOefar. Shahfpcare. 

Spanish Broom, n.f. [genijta juncea , Lat.] A plant fo calle , 
as being a native of Spain: it hath pliant branches, leaves placed 
alternately, flowers of the pea-bloom kind, fucceeded by 
fmooth pods, containing feveral kidney-fhaped feeds in eacn. 

Miller . 

Spanish Nut. n.f. [fifyrinchium , Latin.] A plant. _ 

It hath a flower refembling the iris, from whence it diners 
in having a double root, one lying over another, after the 
fame manner as thofe of crocus and gladiolus. MHhr> 

Spa'nker. n.f. A fmall coin. 

Your cure too cods you but a fpanker. Dewova 

Spa'nner. n.f. The lock of a fufee or carabine. Batty 

My prince’s court is now full of nothing but bufr-coats, 
fpanners , and mufket-refts. * l6We ’ 

Spar, n.f 

1. Marcaflte. , ^ 

Spar is a mixed body, confiding of cryftal incorp 
fometimes with lac luna, and fometimes with other miner y 
(lony, earthy, or metallick matter. . 

Some ftones, as fpar of lead, diffolved in P r0 P cr , n 
ftruums, become falls. ^ eVjton s 1 

2. [Sparre, Dutch.] A fmall beam ; the bar of a gate. 

To Spar. v. n. To fight with prelufive ftrokes. 

To Spar. v. a. [ypajipan, Saxon; fperren, German.j 

£hut; to clofe; to bar. 

And if he chance come when I am abroad, 

Sparre the yate fad for fear of fraud ; 

Ne for all his word, nor for his bed, p./f-rah- 

Open the door at his requeft. Sjenfer s Pajura 

Six gates i’ th’ city with maffy ftaples. 

And correfponftve and fulfilling bolts, QUleftcart. 

Spar up the fons of Troy. ’ y* 
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S P A 


Shak. Hen. IV. 


Ben. Jjhnfon. 


Milton. 


Waller. 


Vet for (he yode thereat half ag=ft,_ , i. 

And Kiddie the door fparred after her tall. Spt’ifer. 

Spa'rable. n.{. [rpappan, Saxon, to feftcn.-J Small na.ls. 
c /. 4 rRAP. n. f. Tin pharmacy.] A cerecioth. ^ 

PA With application of the common {paraLap for ifiues, this 
ulcer was by a fontanel kept open. JVijeman s N r^ry. 

To SPARE, v.a. [j-pajian, Saxon; fpaeren, Dutch; efpa^n , 

French ] . 

, To ufe frugally ; not to wade; not to cornu me. 

Thou thy father’s thunder didd not/pare. Milton . 

v. To have unemployed ; to fave from any particular ufe. 

All the time he'could (pare from the neeqftary cares of ms 
weighty charge he bellowed on prayer, and fervihg of God: 
he oftentimes fpent the night alone in chiucn-pray ing, ^ ls 
head-piece, gorget, and gauntlets lying by him. J) 0 *«■ 
He had no bread to [pare. Ff rangc. 

Only the foolifn virgins" entertained this foolifh conceit, that 
there might be an overplus of grace Efficient to fupply their 
want; but the wife knew not of any that they had to f are, 
but fnppofed all that they had little enough. Tv'lotfcn. 

Let a pamphlet come in a proper juncture, and every one 
who can /pare a (hilling (hail be a fubferiber. Swift, 

o. To do without; to lots willingly. 

I could have better [par’d a better man. 

For his mind, \ do not care, 

That’s a toy that I could Jpare ; 

Let his title be but great. 

His' clothes rich, and band fit neat. 

Senfe of pleafure we may well 
Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine ; 

But pain is perfect mifery. 

Now fne might fpare the ocean, and oppofe 
Your condudt to the f erced of her foes. 

The fair bleffing we vouchfafe to fend; 

Nor can we fpare you long, tho’ often we may lend. Dryd. 
4. To omit; to forbear. 

We might ha vo Spar’d our coming. Milton . 

Be pleas’d your politicks to fpare ; 

I’m old enough, and can myielf take care. , Dryden. 
t* .- To ufe tenderly; to forbear; to treat with pity; not to 
afflict; not to deftroy; to ufe with mercy. 

Spare us, good Lord. Common Prayer. 

Who will fet the difcipline of wifdom over mine heart, 
that they fare me not for nay ignorances ? Ecclus xxiii. 2. 
Doth not each look a flafht of lightning feei ! 

Which fpare 1 the body’s (heath, but melts the (led. Cleavel. 

Dim fadiiefs did not fpare 
Celeflial vifages. 

Lefs pleafure take brave minds in battles won 
Than in reflorins; fuch as are undone: 
i'ygers have courage, and the rugged bear; 

But man alone can whom he conquers jpare. 

Spare me one hour 1 O fpare me but a moment. 

6. To grant; to allow ; to indulge. 

Set me in the rcmotell piace. 

That Neptune’s frozen arms embrace; 

Where angry Jove did never f are 

One breath of kind and temperate air. Rofcommon. 

7. To forbear to inflidl or impofe. 

Spare my remembrance; ’tvvas a guilty day; 

And fill the bjufh hangs here. Dryd. All for Love. 

O fpare this great, this good, this aged king. 

And fpare your foul the crime ! Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar. 

Spare my fight the pain 

Of feeing what a world of tears it cods you. Dry den. 

To Spare, v. n. 

1. I o live frugally; to be parcimonious; to be not liberal. 

H’ has wherewithal: in him 

Sparing would flow a vvorfe fin than ill do&rine. Sbakefp. 
T hole wants, which they rather feared than felt, would 
well enough be overcome by faring and patience. Knolles. 
Our labours late and early every morning, 

Midft Winter frofls, then clad and fed with fparing. 

Rife to our toils. * Ctzvay. 

Ood has not been fo faring to men to make them barely 

two-legged creatures, and left it to Ariftotle to make them 
rational. y,.. 

When they difeover the paffionate defire of fame in the am¬ 
bitious man, they beconie Jparing and faving in their commen¬ 
dations ; they envy him the fatisfaclion of an applaufe. Addf. 
Now a rdervoir to keep siM fpade. 

The next a fountain (pouting through his heir. 

No ftatute in his favour fays 
How free or frugal I (ball pafs my days ; 

Who at fome times fpend, at others fpare. 

Divided between, careleftheTs and care. 

To forbear 


Milton. 


JValler. 

Irene. 


to be ferupuious 


Pope. 


Pope. 


In thefe relati 
cefors wer 


T 


ver', 


numerous 


0 pGck and eat my fill I fpaPd not. 


they {hould be unkindly 
t !t Wlt ^ ,r tne F were defrauded of the feoff Knoll/* 


lpoil. Knolles 
ons, although he be more faring, his prede- 

hrown i Vu gar Err ours. 

Ah Bon, 


SPA 

q. vTo ufe mercy; to forgive ; to be tended. , . : 

° Their king, out of a princely fed mg, was /paring and com- 
paffionate towards his fubjebts. Bacon. 

Spare, adj. 

1. Scanty; not abundant; parcimomotis. . . ■ 

He was Jpare, but difcieet of. feoeeh ; better conceiving than 
delivering;' equally (lout and kinU .-Cm eu/s Surv. of Cornwal. 

Men oupht to beware, that they uie not exercile and iijiare 
diet both. ° Nature! Htjhrf. 

join wi:h thee calm peace aud quiet; 

Spa e fafl, that oft with gods dotii diet. _ Eli Bon. 

The mailers of tne world w-ere bred up with fee diet; 
and the young gentlemen of Rome felt no want of (Irength, 

■ becaufe they ate but once a day. Loc.ce . 

2. Superfluous ; unwanted. 

If that no j pa e cloths he had to give,. . 

His own coat he would cfet, and it diflribute glad. F. iT 
As any of our • ck waxed wed, he might be remote^ > 
which purpofe there were fet forth icn jpa-c chambeis. Bacon. 

Learning leems more adapted to the female world than to 
the.ma : e, becaufe they have more Jpare time upon their hands j 
an lead a more fedentary lire. AddijOn s Spediaioi . 

In my Jpare hours you ve had your part; 

Ev’n now my iervile hand your fovereign will obeys, Dorr. 

3. Lean; wanting flefh.; macileno 

O give mq your jpare men, and fpare me the great ones. Sb> 
If my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I (hould avoid 

So fbon as that /pare CafUtis. Sbakefp. Julius C&far. 

His vilagy* drawn he felt to (harp and /fare. 

His arms citing to iiis ribs. Milton s Farad. Loft. 

Spare n.J. [from the verb.] Parcimony ; frugal ufe; hufffiandry. 
Not in ufe. 1 ?. . . 

Our victuals failed us, though we Had made good fpare of 
them. Bacon. 

Spa'rciR. n.J'. [from fpare.'] One who avoids expence. 

By nature far from profubon, and yet a greater J'parer than 
afaver; for though he had fuch means to accumulate, yet his 
forts, garrifons, and his feaflings, wherein he was only fump- 
tuous, could not but fo.ak his Exchequer. Watt on. 

Spa'rerib. n. f. [fpare and Fib.[ Some part cut off from the 
ribs: as, a Jparenb of pork. 

Spargf.f a'ction. n.f \ fpargo, Lat.J The a£l of fprinkling. 
Spacing, adj. [from Jpare .J 

1. Scarce; little. 

Of this there is with you Sparing memory or none; but we 
have large knowledge thereof; Bacon. 

2. Scanty ; not plentiful. 

If much exercife, then ufe a plentiful diet; and if fparing 
diet, then little exercife. Bacon. 

Good air, folitary groves, and fparing diet, fufficient to 
make you fancy yourfeif one of the fathers of the defert. Pope. 

3. Parcimonious ; not liberal. 

Virgil being fo very (paring of his words, and leaving fo 
much to be imagined by the reader, can never be tranflated as 
he ought in any modern tongue. Dryden. 

Though fparing of his grace, to mifehief bent, 

He feldom does a good with good intent. Dryden . 

Sparingly, adv. [from fparing .j 

1. Not abundantly. 

Give us leave freely to render what we have in charge; 
Or (hall we (paring /, (hew you far ofF 
The dauphin’s meaning? Sbakefp. Henry V. 

The borders whereon you plant fruit-trees (hould be large* 
and fet with fine flowers; buc thin and fparing h y left they de¬ 
ceive the trees. _ ** ' Bacoiis Eflys. 

2. Frugally ; parcimoniouflv ; not laviflily. 

Speech of touch towards others (hould be fparingly ufed ; 
for difeourfe ought to be as a held, without coming home to 

an Y i Bac ns iijfays. 

High titles of honour were in the king’s minority fparingly 
granted, becaufe dignity then waited 011 defert. Hayuaid. 
Commend but fparingly whom thou do’fi love; 

But lefs condemn whom thou boTl not approve. Denham. 
The morality of a grave fentence, affected by Lucan, is 
m ore fparingly ufed by Virgil. Dryden . 

3. With abitinence. 

Chriftians are obliged to tafte even the innocent pleafures of 
life hutjpanngly. Atterbury. 

4. Not with great frequency. 

Our facraments, which had been frequented with fo much 
zeal, were approached moxo jparin dy. Attcrbw y’j Sermons. 

c. Cautioufly; tenderly.' 

SPARK, n. f. [ypeapea, Saxon 3 fparkc, Dutch.] 
l. A frnaii particle of fire, or kiudieu matter. 

If any marvel how a thing, in iffelf fa weak, could import 
any great.danger,. they n.uft confider not fo much how fmall 
th Qjpark TS that flieth up, as hov/ apt things about it are to take 


fire* 


I am about to weep; but thinking that 
We are a queen, my drops of te*^i’ll turn 
1 o fparhs of hre. 


Fieri 


R 


Skakefpeare. 
JL was 
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Prior. 
Granville. 


Pope. 


SPA 

1 was not forgetful of the /parks which fome mens diftcnl- 
pers formerly ftudied to kindle in parliaments. K. Charles. 
In this deep quiet, from what fource unknown, 

Thofe feeds of fire that fatal birth difclofe : 

And firft, few fcatt’ringy/>tfrL about were blown, 

Big with the flames that to our ruin rofe. 

Oh, may fome /park of your celedial fire 
The laft, the meaneft of your fons infpire. 

Any thing fhining. 

We have, here and there, a little clear light, fome /parks 
of bright knowledge. Locke. 

Any thing vivid or aclive. 

If any /park of life be yet remaining, 

Down, down to hell, and fay, T fent thee thither. Shake/p. 
4. A lively, fnowv, fplendid, gay man. It is commonly ufed 
ontempt. 

How many huffing fparks have we feen, that in the fame 
day have been both the idols and the fcorn of the fame flaves ? 

V Fjl range. 

A/park like thee, of the mankiiling trade 
Fell fick. Dry den. 

As for the difputes of {harpers, we don't read of any pro- 
vifions made for the honours of fuch /parks. Collier. 

The fined J t 'parks , and cleaned beaux 
Drip from the {boulders to the toes. 

I who have been the poet’s /park to day. 

Will now become the champion of his play. 

Unlucky as Fungofo in the play, 

Thefe /parks, with aukward vanity difplay 
What the fine gentlemen wore yederday. 

To Spark, v. n. [from the noun ] To emit particles of fire ; 
to fparkle. Not in ufe. 

Fair is my love, 

When the rofe in her cheek appears. 

Or in her eyes the fire of love doth /park. Spen/er. 

Spa'rkful. adj. \_/park and full.'] Lively; brifk 5 airy. 

Hitherto will our /parkful youth laugh at their great grand¬ 
father’s Englifh, who had more care to do well than to fpeak 
minion-like. Camden s Remains. 

Spa'rkish. adj. [from /park.] 

3. Airy; gay. A low word. 

Is any thing more fparkijh and better humour d than Venus s 
accoding her ion in the defarts of Libya ? l/Aaijn. 

2. Showy; well dreffied ; fine. 

A daw, to be fparkijh, trick’d himfelf up with all the gay 
feathers he could muder. L Ejlrange. 

Spa'rkle v. /. [[from /park.] 

1. A fpark; a fmall particle of fire. 

He with repeated drokes 
Of clafhing flints, their hidden' fires provokes; 

Short flame fucceeds, a bed of wither’d leaves 
The dying /parkles in their fall receives : 

Caught into life, in fiery fumes they rife, 

And, fed with ftronger food, invade the Ikies. 

1 . Any luminous particle. 

To detraa from the dignity thereof, were to injure ev’n 
God himfelf, who being that light which none can approach 
unto, hath fent out thefe lights whereof we are capable, even 
as fo many /parkles refembling the bright fountain from which 
they rife. _ _ Hooker. 

When reafon’s lamp, which, like the fun in fky. 
Throughout man’s little world her beams did fpread. 

Is now become a /parkle which doth lie 
Under the afhes, half extind and dead. 

Ah then ! thy once lov’d Eloifa fee ! 

It will be then no crime to gaze on me. 

See from my cheek the tranlient rofes die. 

See the lad /parkle languidi in my eye. 

To Sfa'rkle. v.n. [from the noun.] 
j. To emit fparks. 

2. To ifiue in fparks. 

The bold defign 

Pleas’d highly thofe infernal dates, and joy 
Sparkled in all their eyes. 

3. To {hine; to glitter. . 

A hair feen in a microfcope lofes its former colour, and is 

" in a erreat meafure pellucid, with a mixture of fome bright 
park ling colours, fuch as appear from the refradion of dia¬ 
monds. . r L1 Locke ' 

Politulus is a fine young gentleman, who Jparkles in all 

the (hining things of drefs and equipage. ^ h aits. 

Spa'rklingly. adv. [from fparkling.] Vv ith vivid and twink- 

1. ling luftre. ....... 

Diamonds fometimes would \od\s.vs\oxe/p’aikiingly than they 
were wont, and fometimes far more dull than oidinary.. Leyte. 
Spa'rklingness. n.J. [Com J parking.] Vivid and twinkling 

I have obferved a manifeftly greater clearncfs and /park- 
Ihgnc/s at fome times than at others, though I could not re¬ 
fer it to the fuperficial clearne’fs or foulnefsof the done. Boyle. 
Spa'RROW. n.J. [ypeanpa, Saxon.] A fmall bird. 


Dryden. 


Daviesl 


Pope » 


Milton. 


SPA 


^hake/pear't. 


Difmay’d not this 
Macbeth and Banquo ? Yes, 

As fparrows , eagles; or the hare, the lion. 

There is great probability that a thoufand Jparroivs ^illT 
away at the fight of a hawk among them. * py - 7 

Spa'rrowhawk, or J par hawk, nf [ypeapfiaroc, Saxon l 
The female of the mufket hawk. Hcmmer 

Spa r R row grass, v./. [Corrupted from a/paragus ] 

Your infant peafe to /parrowgra/s prefer. 

Which to the fupper you may bed defer. fa 

Spa'rry. adj. [from /par.] Confiding of fpar. 

In which manner fpar is ufuaily found herein, and other 
minerals; or fuch as are of fome obfervable figure; of whiA 
fort are the /parry ftrise, or icicles called ftaladiitse. IVoodw 
Spasm, n./ [Jpa/me , Fr. c tvrolcryoc..] ConVulfion; violent 

and involuntary contraction of any part. 

All the maladies 



Of ghaftly Jpa/m , or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart fick agony. 


Milt 1 


on. 


Wounds are fubjeCf to pain, inflammation, /pa/m. Wt/emcm 
Carminative things dilute and relax; becaufe wind occa- 
fions a /pa/m or convulfion in fome part. Arbuthnot 

Spa / smodick. adj. [Jpa/m-clique, Fr. from /pa/m.] Convulfive! 
Spat. The preterite of Jpit. 

And when he had Jpat on the ground, he anointed his eyes. 

Copt d. 

Spat. n. /. The young {Lell-fifli 

A reticulated film found upon fea-ffiells, and ufuaily fup- 
pofed to be the remains of the veficles of the jpat of fome fort 
of fhelbfifh. Woodward on Foj/ls. 

To Spa'tiate. v. n. [fpatior, Latin.] To rove; to ran^e; 
to ramble at large. 

Wonder cauleth aftoniihmenf, or an immoveable poflure 
of the body, caufed by the fixing of the mind upon one cogi¬ 
tation, whereby it doth not J'patiate and tranfejr. Bacon, 
Confined to a narrow chamber, he could jpaiiate at large 
through the whole univerfe. Bentley, 

To Spa'ttfr. v a. [ppat, fpit, Saxon.] 

1. To fprinkle with dirt, or any thing offenfive. 

The pavement fwam in blood, the walls around 
Were /patted a o’er with brains. Addi/on. 

2. To throw out any thing offensive. 

His forward voice now is to fpeak well of his friend; his 
backward voice is to /patter foul fpeeches, and to detract Shak. 

3. To afperfe; to defame. 

To Spa'tter. v. n. To fpit ; to fpatter as at any thing nau- 
feous taken into the mouth. 

They fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with guff, inftead of fruit 
Chew’d bitter afhes, which th’ offended tafte 
With /pattering noife rejected. Milton, 

Spatterdashes, n /. [/patter and da/h.] Coverings for ttie 
legs by which the wet is kept off. 

Spa'ttling Peppy, n J . White behen. A plant which is a 
fpecies of campion. Muter, 

Spa'tula. n.J [fpatba, fpatbula, Latin.] A fpattle or dice. 
Spatula is an inftrument ufed by apothecaries and furgeons 
in fpreading plaifters orffiirring medicines together. Quincy. 

In railing up the hairy fcalp fmeoth with my fpalula, I could 
difeover no fault in the bone. WijemanSurgery. 

Spa'vin. n.J. [ e/pavent, Fr. fpavano, Italian.] hisdifafe 
in horfes is a bony excrefcence or crullas hard as a bone, 
that grows on the infide of the hough, not far from the elbow, 
and is generated of the fame matter by which the bonps or li¬ 
gaments are nourilhed : it is at firft like a tender griftle, but 
by degrees comes to hardnefs. Farrier s Did. 

They’ve all new legs and lame ones ; one would taxe it, 
That never faw them pace before, the Jpavin , 

And fpringhalt reign’d among them. Shake/peeve. 

If it had been a J t }avin , and the afs had petitioned for an¬ 
other farrier, it might have been reafonable. DIJironp-- 
Spaw. v./. [from Spaw in Germany.] A place famous or 
mineral waters ; any mineral water. 

To Spawl. v. n. [ppoe-chan, to fpit, Saxon.] To throw mot 
lture out of the mouth. 

He who does on iv’ry tables dine. 

His marble floors with drunken fpawllngs fhine. Dryden. 

What mifehief can the dean have done him. 

That Traulus calls for vengeance on him ? . 

Why muft he fputter, /pawl, and flaver it, .. 

In vain againft the people’s fav’rite. > ’ 

Spawl. n./ ypatl, Saxon.] Spittle; moifture ej^cie r0 
the mouth. 

Of fpittle {he luflration makes ; 

Then in the /puwl her middle finger dips, 

Anoints the temple, forehead, and the lips. 

Spawn, n./ [/pens, Jpenne , Dutch.] 

1. The eggs of fifh, or of frogs. 

Matters of the people. 

Your multiplying- r paivn how can he flatter .1 

That’s thoufand to one good one ? Shake/pear e .* Q)t ^ 


Dryden 


S' P E 


S P E 


Million. 
and 
iien. 


God faith waters generate ^ f 1V 

K c p 

That dy’d with Punick blood the conquer d _ 

of the 


This an*'-**-- , . . - . 

lions of the Romifli church and court. 

To Spawn, v. a. [pom the noun.] 

, To produce as fifties do eggs. 

r Some report a fea-maid^muwr/hmi. 


Skake/peare. 

■ wh ? 

th J are laid out to the fun, you may determine. Swift. 

To Spawn, v. n. 

j. To iflue as eggs from hfh. 

„ r 0 iflue ; to proceed. In contempe. 

2 - n Oil a quality, and the mother of ft many .11 ones that 
f/Xm it.khatl child ftould be brought up in the gmateft 

abhorrence The female fifh- 

SPA Te R barbe{ for J probation of their feed, both the 
(Mwnir and the melter cover their fpawn with fund. i.lto,,. 
ToSpav. v.a. [J&h Latin.] To caftrate female ammals. 

1 Be dumb you beggars of the rythming trace, 

Geia your loofe wits, and let your mufe be fpay d. Chau- 
The males muft be gelt, and the fows /fay'd-, Coe fpay d they 
efteem as the moft profitable, becaufe of the great quantity of 
fa upon the inwards. , Merger's U-fiandry. 

To Speak, v.n. [Preterite, fpahe or /pole ; particip.e P- L > 
[token ; rDecan, Saxon; /preken, Dutch.] 

2 q'OjUtter articulate founds; toexprefs thoughts by words. 

Stealing is nothing elfe than a fenfibk expreflion of the no¬ 
tions of the mind/by feveral difcriminations of utterance ot 

voice, ufed as flgns, having by confent feveral determinate 

r . r • ^ riolaer. 

fio-nihcancies. . . , 

^Hannah /pake in her heart, only her lips moved, but her 

voice was not heard. 1 l * 

2. To harangue; to make a fpeech. 

Many of the nobility made themfclves popular by Jpea/cing 
in parliament, againft thofe things which were moft grate! ul 
to his majefty, and which ttill patted notwishftandmg their 
contradiction. _ Clarendon. 

Therfites, though the moft prefumptuous Greek, 

Yet durft not for Achilles’ armour jpeak. Dryden. 

3. To talk for or againft ; to difpute- 

A knave {hould have fome countenance at his friend s re- 
queft. An honeft man, fir, is able to /peak for himfelf when 
a knave is not. Shake/pearc s henry 1 . 

The general and his wife are talking of it; 

And flic (peaks for you ftoutly. Shake/peare s Othello . 

When he had no power, 

He was your enemy ; ftill /pake againft 

Your liberties and charters. Shake/peare's Coriolanus. 

4. To difeourfe ; to make mention. 

Were fuch things here as we do /peak about? 

Or have we eaten of the infane root. 

That takes the reafon prifoner. Shake/peare's King Lear. 
Lot went out and fpake unto his fons in law. Gen. xix. 14* 
The fire you /peak of, 

If any flames of it approach my fortunes, 

I’ll quench it not with water, but with ruin. Ben. John/on. 
They could never be loft, but by an univerfal deluge which 
has been fpoken to already. 2 dlot/on s Sermons. 

Lucan /peaks of a part of Csefar’s army that came, to him, 
from the Lcman-lake, in the beginning of the civil war. Add/. 

Had Luther J'poke up to this accufation, yet Chryloftom’s ex¬ 
ample would have been his defence. Atterbury. 

4. To give found. 

Make all your trumpets /peak, give them all breath, 

Thofe clam’rous harbingers of blood and death. Shake/p. 
5- To Spf.ak with. To addrefi ; to converfe with. 

Thou can’ft not fear us, Pompey, with thy fails. 

We'll /peak with the'e at fea. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

I /pake with one that came from thence, 

T hat freely render’d me thefe ne^s for true. Shake/peare. 
Nicholas was bv a herald fent for to come into the great 
hafla ; Solyman dtldaining to Jpeak with him himfelf. Knollcs. 
Po Speak, v. a. 

1 - -I o utter with the mouth ; to pronounce. 

Saul /pake not any think that day. 1 Sam. xx. 26. 

Mordecai had /poken good. DjD } - v >i- v 

Uonfider of it, take advice, and/peak your minds. Judges. 
1 hey fat down with him upon the ground, and none Jpake 
a word. J 0 b ii. j 

. When divers were hardened, and believed not, but fpake evil 

°f that way before the multitude, he departed. Adis xix. 9. 
You, from my youth. 

Have known and try’d me, jpeak I more than truth? Sandys. 


1 

What you keep by you, you may change and mend. 

But words one e J'poke can never be recall d. aus> • 

^ Under the tropick is our ianguage /poke. 

And part of Flanders hath receiv’d our yoke. / at c . 

He no where /peaks it out, or in dired terms calls ^ h ^ 

^ColouTs fpeak all languages, but words are underftbod only 
by fuch a people or nation. SpeLator . 

2. To proclaim; to celebrate. 

It is my father’s mufick 

To fpeak your deeds, not little of his care , 

To have them recompenfed. Shake/peare s IF inter s Tale. 

o Toaddrefs; to accoft. , r .. 

If he have need of thee, he will deceive thee, fmile upon 

thee, put thee in hope, (peak thee fair, and fay; what wanted: 

, , " Ecclus xm. o. 

thou ? 

4; To exhibit. , 

Let heav’n’s wide circui t/pedk 
The Maker’s high magnificence. lhnton. 

Spea'kable. adj. [from Jpeak.] 
j. Poftible to be fpoken. 

2. Having the power of fpeech. 

Say, 

Plow cam’ft thou Jpeakable of mute. Milton: 

Spea'ker. n./ [from fpeak.] 

1. One that fpeaks. ■ . « . 

Thefe fames grew fo general, as the authors were l°n in 

the generality of Jpeakcrs. Bacon s Henry yH- 

Jn convcrfation or reading, find out the true fenfe, i ue:i 
which the Jpcaker or writer affixes to his words. Waits s Logick. 

Common /peakers have only one fst of ideas, and one let 
of words to cloath them in; and thefe are always ready at the 


Swift. 


Prior . 


Shake/peare • 


mouth. 

2. One that fpeaks in any particular manner. 

Horace’s phrafe is torrei jecur ; 

And happy was that curious Jpeaker. 

3. One that celebrates, proclaims, or mentions. 

After my death, I wifti no other herald. 

No other tpeaker of my living actions 
To keep mine honour from corruption. 

4. The prolocutor of the commons. 

I havedifabled my fell like an elected fpcaker of the houfe. Dr yd 
Spea'king Trumpet. n.J'. A ftentorophonick inftrument; atrum- 
pet by which the voice may be propagated to a great diftance. 
That with one blaft through the whole houfe does bound. 
And firft taught ffeakidg trumpet how to found. Dryden. 
Spear, n f [yf-per, Welfti; ypepe, Saxon ; fpere, Dutch;^ fpare$ 
old French; Jparum, low Lat.J 

1 . A long weapon with a {harp point, ufed in thrufting or throw¬ 


ing ; a lance. 


Cowley. 
Milton . 
Pope. 
Thomfon. 


2 . 


Th’ Egyptian, like a hill, himfelf did rear. 

Like fome tall tree; upon it feem’d a /pear. 

Nor wanted in his gralp 
What feem’d both fhield and J'pear. 

The flying_/p^r 

Sung innocent, and fpent its force in air. 

The rous’d up lion, refolute and flow. 

Advances full on the protended /pear. 

A lance generally with prongs, to kill fifh. 

The borderers watching, until they be paft up into fome nar¬ 
row creek, below them, caft a ftrong corded net athwart the 
ftream, with which, and their loud fhouting, they ftop them 
from retiring, until the ebb have abandoned them to the hunt- 
er’s mercy, who, by an old cuftom, {hare them with fuch in- 
differency, as if a woman with child be prefent, the babe in 
her womb is gratified with a portion : a point alfo obferved 
by the fear -hunters in taking of falmons. Carew. 

To Spear, v.a. [from the noun ] To kill or pierce with a 
lpear. 

To Spear, v. n. To fhoot or fprout. This is tommonly writ¬ 
ten /pi re. 

Let them not lie left they {hould [pear, and the air dry and 
fpoil the fhoot. Mortimer's Hufbandry , 

Spea'rgrass. ii./. [fear and gra/s.] Long ftiffigrafs. 

Tickle our nofes with feargra/s to make them bleed ; and 
then beflubber our garments with it. Shake/peare's Henry IV. 

Spea'rman. n.J. [/pear and man.] One who ufes ?, lance in fight* 
The^ Jpear man's arm by thee, great God, directed. 


Pr 


i or. 


Watts . 


Sends forth a certain wound. 

Spea'rmint. n.J'. A plant; a fpecies of mint. 

SpeaTwort. n.f An herb. Ainjwoi th. 

Spe'ci al. adj [jpecial, Fr. fpecialis, Latin.] 

1. Noting a fort or fpecies. 

A Jpe ial idea is called by the fchools a fpecies. 

2- Particular ; peculiar. 

Moft commonly with a certain f ecial grace of her own; 
wagging her lips, and grinning inftead of finding. Sidney. 

1 he feveral books of leripture having had each fome feve¬ 
ral occafion and particular purpofe which caufed them to be 
wiitten, the contents thereof are according to the exigence of 
that /pedal end whereunto they 5 ~ T1 1 


are intended. 


Hooker. 

Of 
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Of all men alive 

- I never yet beheld that fpecial face. 

Which I could fancy more than any other. Shakefpeare. 

Nought fo vile that on the earth doth live. 

But to the earth tome jpecial good doth give. Shake peare. 

Our Saviour is reprefented every where in fcripture, as the 
fpecial patron of the poor and the affii&ed, and as laying their 
interefts to heart more nearly than thole of any other of his 
members. Atterbury s Sermons. 

3. Appropriate; defigned for a particular purpofe. 

O Neal, upon his marriage with a daughter of Kildare, 
was made denizen by a fecial of parliament. Davies. 

4. Extraordinary; uncommon. 

That which neceffity of Tome fpecial time doth caufe to be 
enjoined, bindeth no longer than during that time, but doth 
afterward become free. Hooker. 

Though our charity fhould be univerfa!, yet as it cannot 
be actually exercifed, but on particular times, fo it fhould 
be chiefly on fpecial opportunities. Sprat? s Sermons. 

Pie bore 

A paunch of the fame bulk before; 

Which ftill he had a fpecial care 

To keep well cramm'd with thrifty fare. Hudibras . 

5. Chief in excellence. 

The king hath drawn ' 

The fpecial head of all the land together. Shake/. Henry IV. 

Spe'cially. adv. [from fpecial.] 

1. Particularly above others. 

Specially the day that thou ftoodeft before the Lord. Deutr. 

A brother beloved, fpecially to me. Phil. xvi. 

2. Not in a common way; peculiarly. 

If there be matter of law that carries any difficulty, the jury 
may, to deliver themfelves from an attaint, find it fpecially. 

Hale. 

Specialty. 7 n. f [fpecialite , French; from fpecial.’] Par- 

Specia'ltty. 3 ticuJarity. 

On thefe two general heads all other Jpccialties are depen¬ 
dent. Hooker. 

The packet is not come, 

Where that and other fpecialties are bound. Shakefpeare. 

Speciality of rule hath been neglecled. Shakefpeare , 

When men were fure, that in cafe they reded upon a bare 
contract withoutfpecia lit';, the other party might wage his law'’, 
they would not red upon fuch contrails without reducing the 
debt into a J'peciality which accorded many fuits. Hale. 

Spe'cies. n.f [ fpecies, Latin.] 

1. A fort; a fubdivifion of a general term. 

A fpecial idea is called by the fchools a fpecies ; it is one 
common nature that agrees to feveral Angular individual be¬ 
ings : fo horfe is a fpecial idea or fpecies as it agrees to Buce¬ 
phalus, Trot, and Snowball. Watts. 

2 . Clafs of nature; Angle order of beings. 

He intendeth only the care of the Jpecies or common natures, 
butletteth loofe the guard of individuals or Angle exiAencies. 

Brown s VuLar Err curs. 

For we are animals no lefs, 

Although of different fpecies . Hudibras. 

Thou nam’d: a race which mud proceed from me, 

Yet my whole Jpecies in myfelfl fee. Dry den. 

A mind of fuperior or meaner capacities than human would 
conditute a different f ecies, though united to a human body 
in the fame laws of connexion : and a mind of human capa¬ 
cities would make another fpecie. r, if united to a different bo¬ 
dy in different laws of connexion. Bentley s Siemens. 

3. Appearance to the fenfes ; any viffble or fenfible reprefenta- 
tion. 

An apparent diverfity betv/cen the fpecies vifible and audible 
is, that the vifible doth not mingle in the medium, but the 
audible doth. Bacon. 

It is a mod certain rule, how much any body hath of co¬ 
lour, fo much hath it of opacity, and by fo much the more 
unfit it is to tranfnit the fpecies. Ray on the Creation. 

The fpecies of the letters illuminated with blue were nearer 
to the lens than thofe illuminated with deep red by about three 
inches, or three and a quarter; but the fpecies of the letters 
illuminated with indigo and violet appeared fo confufed and 
indiffindf, that I could not read them. Newton s Opticks. 

4. R.eprefentation to the mind. 

Wit in the poet, or wit-writing is no other than the facul¬ 
ty of imagination in the writer, which fearches over all the 
memory for the fpecies or ideas of thofe things which it defigns 
to reprefent. Dryden. 

5. Show ; vifible exhibition. 

Shews and fpecies ferve bed with the common people. 

Bacon. 

6. Circulating money. 

As there was in the time of the greated fplendour of the Ro¬ 
man empire, a lefs quantity of current fpecies in Europe than 
there is now, Rome podefied a much greater proportion of 
the circulating fpecies if its time than any European city. 

& Arbi, timet on Coins. 


V'JIii 




/• Oiiiipiv^o CJJCIL litivc III 

SpEClVlCAL. I r 

Speci'fick. \ a 'P iJP eci M ne > 1 rench ; Jpecies and facio? 

1 . That which makes a thing of the fpecies of which it i s 
That thou to truth the perfect way may’ff knovv ^ 

To thee all her fpecfck forms fill {how " 'r, 

power, j 3 


The underAanding, as to the exercife of this 


fubjea to the command of the will, though as to the A .V* 
nature of its acts it is determined by the object. W L! M 
By whofe dire&ion is the nutriment fo regularly dif u' ’ 
ted into the respective parts, and how are they kept t 0 j 
fpecfck uniformities ? " q, t,Lir 

Thefe’ principles I confider not as occult qualities, fuo°‘t\ 
to refult from the fpecjfck forms of things, but as general j 
of nature by which the things themfelves are formed - t p* 
truth appearing to us by phenomena, though their cauf>T 
not yet difeovered. Newton's Cpl? 

As all things were formed according to thefe fpecifica! n].T 
forms, fo their truth muff be measured from their conform^* 
to them. Nor' 

Spccfck gravity is the appropriate and peculiar cavity or 
weight, which any fpecies of natural bodies have, andb 
which they are plainly diftinguifhable from all other bodies If 
different kinds. § • 1 

The fpccifck qualities of plants refide in their native S* 
oil and eflcntiaHait: for the water, fixt fait and earth appear 
to be the fame in ail plants. Arbudrot 

Specifck difference is that primary attribute which diftir! 
guifhes each fpecies from one another, while they ffand rink 
ed under the fame general nature or genus. Though wir!" 
differs from other iiquids, in that it is the juice of a°certain 
fruit, yet this is but a general or generick difference; for p 
does not diftinguifh wine from cyder or perry : the fpecijicl 
difference of wine therefore is its preffure from the grape - a-- 
cyder is prefled from apples, and perry from pears. /#’//, 

2. [In medicine.] Appropriated to the cure of fome particular 
diftemper. it is ufuaily applied to the arcana , or medicines 
that work by occult qualities. 

The operation of purging medicines have been referred to 
a hidden propriety, a fpecifical virtue, and the like fhifts of 
ignorance. ’ Bacons Natural Bijtmj. 

If Hie would drink a good decocffon of farfa, with the ufual 
fpecificks, die might enjoy a good health, IVijeman. 

SpecFfically. adv. [from fpccifck .] In fuch a mannerasto 
conftitute a fpecies ; acording to the nature of the fpecies. 

His faith muff be not only living, but lively too; itnnift 
be put into a pofture by a particular exercife of thofe feveral 
virtues that are fpecifically requifite to a due performance of 
this duty. South's Sermons. 

Human reafon doth not only gradually, but fpecfcally differ 
from the fantaftick reafon of brutes, which have no conceit 
of truth, as an aggregate of divers Ample conceits, nor of 
any other univerfal. Grew. 

He muff allow that bodies were endowed with the fame af¬ 
fections then as ever fince; and that, if an ax head be fup- 
pofed to float upon water which i - fpecifcally lighter, it had been 
lupernatural. Bendy. 

To Specificate, v. a. [ from fpecies and facio.] T0 mark by 
notation of diffinguifhing particularities. 

Man, by the inftituted law of his creation, and the common 
influence of the divine goodnefs, is enabled to act as a realon- 
able creature, without any particular, jpecifieating, concurrent, 
new imperate act of the divine fpecial providence. Bait. 

Specification, nf [from fpccifck ; fecijicadon, Fr.] 

1. DiftLnct notation ; determination by a peculiar mark. 

This fpccification or limitation of the quedion hinders the 
difputers from wandering away from tine precife point of en¬ 
quiry. Watts's Improvement ‘of the Mtnd. 

2. Particular mention. 

The conftitution here fpeaks generally without the fici- 
f cation of an v place. Ayiifje s Bara ion. 

To Spe / cif y. v. a. [from fpecies-, fpeci/cer, Fr.] To mention; 
to fhow by fome particular marks of diftin&ion. 

As the change of fuch laws as have been' jpecifcd is necef- 


fiiry, fo the evidence that they are fuch, mud be great, hooker. 
St. Peter doth not fpecify what thefe waters were. Burrei. 
He has there given us an exact geography of Greece, whcie 
the countries, and the ufes of their foils arc jpeel fed. Bi>fe> 

Spe'ciivlen. n.f [fpccimen, Latin.] A [ample; apart of any 
thing exhibited that die reft may be known. 

Several perfons have exhibited fpt aniens of this art before 
multitudes of beholders. Addijiris SpeBatcr 

Spe'cious. adj. [ fpecieux, F x.fpeeiofus, Latin.] 
l. Showy ; pleafing to the view. 

The reft, far greater part, 

Will deem in outward rites and Jpecicus form?, 

Religion fatPfy’d. 

She next I to: k to wife, 

O that I never had ! fond wifh too late 1 
Was in the vale of Sorec, Dali la, 
r I hat j[eckii; monfter, my uccompiifii’d Inure. 


Milton 


MWt 

Plaufible 
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1, Plaufible; fuperficially, not folidly right; ftriking at firff 

V ^ CVV Bad men boad: 

Their fpecious deeds on earth which glory excites. 

Or clofe ambition varnixh’d o'er with zeal. Miltonl 

Somewhat of fpecious they mud have to recommend them¬ 
felves to princes ; for folly will not eafily go down in its na¬ 
tural form. . D l ykn f 

Temptation is of greater danger, becaufe it is covered with 

th zjpecious names of good nature and good manners. Rogers. 

This is the only fpecious objection which our Romifti adver- 
faries urge againd the do&rine of this church in the point of 
celebacy! Attobury. 

Speciously, adv. [from fpecious.] With fair appearance. 
Piety is oppofed to hypocrify and unfincerity; efpecially to 
that perfonated devotion under which any kind of impiety is 
wont to be difguifed, and put off more fpecioufy. Hammond. 
Speck, n. f [ypecec, Saxon ] A fmall difcoloration ; a fpot. 
Every fpeck does not blind a man. Govern, of the Tongue. 

Then are they happy, when 
No fpeck is left of their habitual dains; 

But the pure aether of the foul remains. Drycleds /Eneid. 

To Speck, v. a. To fpot; to dain in Jrops. 

Flow’r 

Carnation, purple, azure, or /peek'd with gold. Milton. 
Speckle, n. f. [from fpeck.] Small fpeck; little fpot. 

To Speckle, v. a. [from the noun ] To mark with fmall 
fpots. 

So dreadfully he towards him did pafs, 

Forelifting up aloft his fpeckled bread. 

And often bounding on the bruifed grafs 
As for great joy of his new comen gued. 

Speckl'd vanity 
Will ficken foon and die, 

And leprous fin will melt from earthly mould. 

Saw’d thou not late a fpeck?d ferpent rear 
His gilded fpires to climb on yon fair tree? 

Before this happy minute I was he. 

The fmiling infant in his hand fhall take 
The creded bafilifk and fpeckled l'nake ; 

Pleas’d the green ludre of the feales furvey. 

And with their forky tongue and pointlefs ding fhall play. 

Pope's Mejfiah. 

The tortoife here and elephant unite, 

Transform’d to combs, the fpeckl'd and the white. Pope . 

Spegkt, or fpeight, n.f A woodpecker. Ainfworth . 

Spectacle, n. f [fpedlac'e, Fr. fpettaculum, Latin.] 

1. A ffiow ; a gazing dock; any thing exhibited to the view as 
eminently remarkable. 

In open place produc’d they me, 

To be a publick fpedlacle to all. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

We are made %.fpe£lacle unto angels, and men. 1. Cor. iv. 9. 

2. Any thing perceived by the Tight. 

Forth riding underneath the cadle wall, 

A dunghill of dead carcafes he fpy’d, 

1 he dread tulfpedlacle of that fad houfe of pride. Fa. Efucen. 

vv hen pronouncing fentence, feem not glad. 

Such fpettaclts, though they are jud, are fad. Denham. 
3- [in the plural.] Glaffes to adid the fight. 

The fixth age diifts 
Into the lean and flipper d pantaloon, 

With fpeCacles on nofe and pouch on fide. Shakefpeare. 
e ave helps for the fight far above Jpedlacles and glafi'es. 

It is no fault in the fpeffacles that the blind man fees not. 

ci , G/armilie's Apology. 

bhakefpearc was naturally learned : he needed not the fp-c- 

? c e [, of books t0 read natur e J he looked inwards and found 

er T . er ?’n r ^ . , Dryden on Dramatick Poefy. 

the 1. h p{l ea p‘ ,e - m ^ did not think that he was leading 
the way to the difeovery of new planets. Grew 

(hewswh dl l re r f °u °- f * he d / ca y of fi S ht ^ old men, and 

ThiA he ' r [ §h 7 S mended b y ff‘Hades. Newton. 

i his day, then let us not be told, 

hat you are fick and I grown old ; 

IN or think on our approaching; ills. 


Fairy IJhteen, 


Milton. 


Dryden . 
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but defired the fpeSlators that they would count fourfeore and 
eight before they judged him. Dryden. 

Fie mourns his former vigour loft fo far. 

To make him now /pefiator of a war. Dryden. 

What pleafure hath the owner more than th zfpefla'.or heed. 

Spectre, n.f [fpettre , Fr . Jpetfrum, Latin.] Apparitions 

appearance of perfons dead. 

The ghods of traitors from the bridge defeend, 

With bold fanatick (peftres to rejoice, Dryden. 

The very poetical ufe of the word for a JpcBre, doth imply 
an exa£t refemblance to fome real being it reprefents. Staling. 

Thefe are nothing but fpedlres the underftanding raiies to 
itfelf to flatter its own lazinefs. Loth. 

Specta'torship. n.f. [from fpeBator.] Acf of beholding. 
Thou ftand’fti’ th’ftate of hanging, or offome death more 
long in fpedtatorjhip, and crueller in luftering. Shakeypeai e. 

Spe'ctrum. n.f [Latn.] An image; a vifible form. 

This prifin had fome veins running along within the glafs, 
from the one end to the other, which fexttered fome 01 tine 
fun’s light irregularly, but had no fenfible effect in encreafing 
the length of the coloured fpeth iim. Newton's Opticks . 

Spe'cular. n.f. [ fpecularis, Latin.} 

1. Having the qualities of a mirrour or looking glafs. 

It were but madnefs now t’ impart 
The fkill of fpecular ftone. Donne 4 

Quickfilver may by the fire alone, in glafs-veffels, be turn¬ 
ed into a red body; and from this red body may be obtained 
a mercury, bright and fpecular as before. Boyle. 

A fpeculum of metal without glafs, made fome years fince 
for optical ufes, and very well wrought, produced none of 
thofe rings; and thence 1 under flood that thefe rings arife 
not from fpecular furface alone, but depend upon the two lur- 
faces of the plate of gLfs whereof the Ipeculum was made, 
and upon the thicknefs of the glafs between them. Newton* 

2. Affifting fight. Improper. 

The hidden way 

Of nature would’ft thou know, how firff fhe frames 
All things in miniature ? thy fpecular orb 
Apply to well diffeefed kernels ; lo ! 

In each cbferve the flender threads 

Of firft-beginning trees. Philips . 

To Speculate, v. n. [fpecu!er,Yv.fpeculor,L3.t] To meditate; 
to contemplate ; to take a view olf any thing with the mind. 

Confider the quantity, and not /peculate upon an intrinfe- 
cal relation. Digby on Bodies. 

As our news-writers record many fa&s which afford great 
matter of fpeculation, their readers jpecitlate accordingly, and 
by their variety of conje&ures become confummateftatefmen. 

Addfon • 

To Speculate, v. a. To confider attentively; to look through 
with the mind. 

Man was not meant to gape, or look upward with the 
eye, but to have his thoughts fublime; and not only behold, 
but Jpeculate their nature with the eye of the underftanding. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Speculation, n.f [[peculation, Fr. from jpeculate.] 

1. Examination by the eye; view. 

2 . Examiner; fpy. This word is found no where elfe, and 
probably is here mifprinted for /peculator. 

T hey who have, as who have not, whom their great 
ftars 

Throne and fet high ? fervants 

Which are to France the fpies and /peculations. 

Intelligent of our ftate. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

3. Mental view; intelle£tualexamination; contemplation. 

In all thefe things being fully perfuaded, that what they did, 

it was obedience to the will of God, and that all men fliould 
00 the like; there remained after fpeculation, practice where- 

M .... - Hooker. 


unto the whole world might be framed. 

T henceforth to /peculations high or deep, 

I turn d my thoughts; and with capacious mind 
Confider’d all things vifible. Milton. 

News-writers afford matter of [peculation. Addifon. 

A train of thoughts formed by meditation. 

From him Socrates derived the principles of morality, and 
£ And ^lk of fpetiadcs and pills! ’ o ^ pa . r ^ °J his natural /peculations. Temple. 

spectacled, adj. [from the noun 7 G 5 ‘ Mental Tcheme not reduced to practice, 

tacles. y L n ° Un * ] A urmfhed Wlth <P~- This terreftrial globe, which before was only round in fpe- 

'nil/C. _!_ r i , . , J _ . Jt 


j fpeak ° f him ’ and the b,eared fi g b ts 
Latin.] 

s whicH^i^x?: ,ungs is differenced that 

‘ a beholdeiT ^-f^ator, Latin.] A ffi 

T , More 

1 ha n h’ftory can pattern, though devis’d 
And play d, to take Jpettahrs. Win. 

the ftiot. Pr ° VCS a g ° 0d rCpaft t0 the fpettrtors, the diffi pTys 

An old gentleman mounting on hbrfeback ’^up^wHy^ 


dilation, has fince been furrounded by the fortune and boldnefs 

of many navigators ^ Tempk% 

6. Power of light. Not in ufe. r 

F hy bones are marrowlefs ; thy blood is cold; 

Tiiou haft no /peculation in thofe eyes 
F hou ftar’ft with. ' 

Speculative, adj. \fpeculatlf, Fr. from /peculate.] 

I. thriven to fpeculation; contemplative. 

H , al f ot, ' er ufes were utterly taken away, yet the mind of 
nl~rinn‘ ng - fiy np^e/peculattve and delighted with contem- 
ledge fake ^ weie to he known even for meer know- 

Pe,f ° nS Wh ° have no turn ^nfind 

to encreafe them fortunes. Addijon. 
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% Theoretical; notional; ideal; not practical. 

Some take it for a fpeculative platform, that reafon and na¬ 
ture would that the bed (hould govern, but no wife to create 
a right. Bacon's holy War, 

Spe'culatively. adv. [from fpeculative.'] 

1. Contemplatively; with meditation. 

2. Ideally; notionally; theoretically; not praCtically. 
Speculator, n.f. [from /peculate.] 

I* One who forms theories. 

He is dexterous in puzzling others, if they be not through¬ 
paced jpeculators in thofe great theories. Mere. 

2. [Speculaleur, French.] Anobferver; a contemplator. 

Although lapidaries and queftuary enquirers affirm it, yet 
the writers of minerals, and natural J i peculators , conceive the 
(tones which bear this name to be a mineral concretion. Brown. 

3. A fpy; a watcher. 

All the boats had one /peculator, to give notice when the 
fifh approached. Broome s Notes on the OdyJ/ey. 

Spk'culatory. adj. [from /peculate.] Exercifing fpeculation. 
SPE'CULUM. n. J. [ Latin. ] A mirrour; a looking-glafs; 
that in which reprefentations are formed by reflection. 

A rough and coloured objeCt may ferve for a fpeculum , to 
reflect the artificial rainbow. Boyle on Colours . 

Sped. The preterite and part, paffive of [peed. 

His horfe full of windgalls, fped with the fpavins, and rayed 
with the yellows. Shakefpeare. 

Barbaroffa, fped of that be defired, {laid not long at Con- 
ilantinople, but fhaped his courfe towards Italy. Knollcs. 
With all his harnefs foon the god was fped > 

His flying hat, wings on his heels. Dryden. 

Speech., n.f [from Jpeak .] 

1. 1 he power of articulate utterance; the power of expreffing 
thoughts by vocal words. 

There is none comparable to the variety of inftruCtive ex- 
preffions by fpeech, wherewith a man alone is endowed, for the 
communication of his thoughts. Holder on Speech. 

Though our ideas are firft acquired by various fenfations 
and reflexions, yet we convey them to each other by the means 
of certain founds, or written marks, which we call words; 
and a great part of our knowledge is both obtained and com¬ 
municated by thefe means, which are called fpeech. Watts. 

2. Language ; words confidered as expreffing thoughts. 

In fpeech be eight parts. Accidence. 

The aCts of God to human ears 
Cannot without procefs of fpeech be told. Milton. 

3. Particular language as diftinCt from others. 

There is neither fpeech nor language, but their voices are 
heard among them. Pf Common Prayer. 

4. Any thing fpoken. 

A plague upon your epileptick vifage! 

Smile you my fpeeches as I were a fool. Shakefp . K. Lear. 

5. Talk; mention. 

The duke did of me demand 
What was the fpeech among the Londoners, 

Concerning the French journey. Shakefpeare. 

Speech of a man’s felf ought to be feldom. Bacon 1 s EJfays. 

6. Oration ; harangue. 

The conftant deftgn of thefe orators, in all their fpeeches, 
was to drive fome one particular point. Swift. 

7. Liberty to fpeak. 

I, with leave of fpeech implor’d, reply’d. Milton. 

Spe'echless. adj. [from fpeech.] 

1. Deprived of the power of fpeaking; made mute or dumb. 

He fell down, foam’d at mouth, and was Jpeechlefs. Shakefp. 
The great god Pan hath broken his pipes, and Apollo's 
priefts are become Jpeechlefs. Raleigh. 

A Tingle vifion tranfports them: it finds them in the eager- 
nefs and height of their devotion ; they are fpeechlefs for the 
time that it continues, and proftrate when it departs. Dryden. 
Speechlefs with wonder, and half dead with fear. Addifon. 

2. Mute; dumb. 

I kneel’d before him; 

’Twas very faintly he faid rife: difmifs’d me 
Thus, with his fpeechlefs hand. Shakefp. Corlolanus. 

From her eyes 

I did receive fair fpeechlefs meffages. Shakefpeare. 

He that never hears a word fpoken, it is no wonder he re¬ 
main fpeechlefs ; as any one mud do, who from an infant fhould 
be bred up among mutes. Holder s Ele?nents of Speech. 

To SPEED, v. n. pret. and part, paffi fped and fpeeded. [ fpoeden , 
Dutch. ] 

1. To make hafte ; to move with celerity. 

Sowell they fped that they be come at length 
Unto the place whereas thePaynim lay. 

Devoid of'outward fenfe and native ftrength, 

Covered with charmed cloud from view of day. Fa. Queen. 
Do you think me a fwallow, an arrow, or a bullet ? Have 
J, in my poor and cold motion, the expedition of thought ? 
I fpeeded hither with the very extreme!! inch of poffibility. Shak. 
If pray’rs 

Could alter high decrees, I to that place 

Would fpeecl before thee, and be louder heard, Milton. 


er. 


Fairfax. 
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See where Idwall fpeeds ! a trufty foldier. A. Philip 
•2. [SpebTan, to grow rich, Saxon.] To have fuccefs. 

Make me not fighted like the bafilifk : 

I’ve look’d on thoufands, who have fped the better 
By my regard, but kill’d none fo. Shakefp . Winter's Tr’ 
Now if this fuit lay in Bianca’s pow’r, 

How quickly (hould you fpeed. Shakefpeare 

Macicaus (hewed them what an offence it was rafhly to de¬ 
part out of the city, which might be unto them dangerous' 
although they (hould fpeed never fo well. Undies 

When firft this tempter crofs’d the gulph from hell 
I told you then he (hould prevail, and fpeed 
In his bad errand. Milton 

Thefe were violators of the firft temple, and thofe that pro¬ 
faned and abufed the fecond fed no better. South 

3. To have any condition good or bad. 

Ships heretofore in leas like fifties fped, 

The mightieft (till upon the fmalleft fed. Wall 

To Speed, v. a. 

1. To difpatch in hade. 

The tyrant’s felf, a thing unufed, began 
To feel his heart relent with meer compaffion; 

But not difpos’d to ruth or mercy then, 

He jped him thence home to his habitation. 

2. 7 o furnifh in hafte. 

3. To difpatch ; to deftroy ; to kill. 

With a fpeeding thruft his heart he found ; 

The lukewarm blood came rufliing thro’ the wound. Dryd. 

A dire dilemma ! either way Pm fped-. 

If foe^, they write; if friends, they read me dead. Pope. 

4. To mifehief; to ruin. 

5. To haften; to put into quick motion. 

bhe, 

Hearing fo much, will fpeed her foot again, 

Led hither by pure love. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

Satan, tow’rd the coaft of earth beneath, 

Down from th’ ecliptick fped with hop’d fuccefs, 

Throws his deep flight in many an airy wheel. Milton. 
The prieft reply’d no more. 

But fped his fteps along the hoarfe refounding (bore. Dryden. 

6. To execute; to difpatch. 

Judicial aCts are all thofe writings and matters which re¬ 
late to judicial proceedings, and are fped in open court at the 
inftance of one or both of the parties. Ayliffc sParerion, 

7. To affift; to help forward. 

Lucina 

Reach’d her midwife hands to fpeed the throws. Dryden. 

Propitious Neptune (leer’d their courfe by night 
With rifing gales, that fped their happy flight. Dryden. 

Speed the foft intercourfe from foul to foul. 

And waft a figh from Indus to the Pole. Lope. 

8. To make profperous. 

If any bring; not this doCtrine, receive him not into your 
y - - * . ' St. Paul. 


Shakefp. 


houfe, neither bid him God fpeed. 

Timon is (hrunk, indeed ; 

And he, that’s once deny’d, will hardly fpeed, 

Speed, n.f [ fpoed , Dutch.] 

1. Quicknefs; celerity. 

Earth receives 

As tribute, fuch a fumlefs journey brought 
Of incorporeal fpeed, her warmth and light; 

Speed' to deferibe whofe fwiftnefs number fails. • Milton. 
We obferve the horfe’s patient fervice at the plough 
his fpeed upon the highway, his dociblenefs, and defire 0 
glory. 

2. Hafte; hurry; difpatch. . . , 

When they drain to their utmoft fpeed, there is ItiU tne 
wonted diftance between them and their aims : all their eager 
purfuits bring them no acquefts. Decay of up 

3. The courfe or pace of a horfe. f 

He that rides at high fpeed, and with a piftol, kills a P arr0 

flying. Shakefp. HmrjW- 

4. Succefs; event. 

The prince your fon, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen’s fpeed, is gone. Shahjp^ 

O Lord, I pray thee fend me good fpeed. XXlV ’ 

SpeTdily. adv. [from fpeedy.] With hafte; quickly- 

Poft fpeedily to your hufband, T 

Shew him this letter! Shakefp. King 

Send fpeedily to Bertran; charge him ftnctly. p r . 
Not to proceed. Dryden s .p 

Spe'ediness. n.f. [from fpeedy .] T-he quality o 

fpeedy. . . t 

Spe'edwell. n.f. [veronica, Latin. ] Fluellin. JT V on e 
The leaves grow oppofite by pairs : the calyx con j a 
leaf, which is divided into four parts, expanding m 0 
ftar : the flower confifts of one leaf, divided into ^ 

ments, expanding in a circular order: when the °^ e . tQ ^0 

the ovary becomes a membranaceous fruit, d ,vl e pt ;mes 

cells, fhaped like an heart, and filled with feeds> 
fmall, and at other times large and thick. 1 e * 

In 
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T f , - f ca rcity in Silefia a rumour was fpread of hs raining 
, rf cd . but ’twas found to be only the feeds of the lvy- 
TSM or fmall henbit. Derham's Phyftco-Theology 
Spe'edy. adj. [from fpeed.] Quick; fwiftj nimble5 quic.v c. 

difpatch. the other army ? 

_Near, and on fpeedy foot: the main defery 

Stands on the hourly thought, Shakefp. King Lear. 

Back with fpeedieji fail 
Zophiel, of cherubim the fwifteft wing. 

Came flying- l , Mdton e Paradfe lofi. 

Let it be enough what thou hair done. 

When (potted deaths ran arm’d through ev’ry ftreet, 

With poifon’d darts, which not the good could (hun, 

The fpeedy could outfly, or valiant meet. Dryden. 

SPELL[j^pcl, Saxon, a word ] 

, A charm confiding of fome words of occult power. Thus 
’ Horace ufes words: 

Sunt verba & voces quihus hunc lenire dolorem 
Foffis. 

Start not; her a£tions (hall be holy : 

You hear my fpell is lawful: do not (hun her. 

Until you fee her die again; for then 
You kill her double. Shakefp. Winters Dae. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, that they (land in 
awe of charms, fpells, and conjurations, letters, charadfers, 
notes, and dailies. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Thou durft not thus difparage glorious arms. 

Had not fpells 

And black enchantments, fome magician’s art, 

Arm’d thee or charm’d thee ftrong. Miltons Agonifles. 
Begin, begin, the myftick fpell prepare. Milton. 

Yourfelf you fo excel. 

When you vouchfafe to breathe my thought. 

That like a fpirit with this fpell 
Of my own teaching, I am caught. Waller. 

Mild Lucina 

Then reach’d her midwife hands to fpeed the throes, 

And fpoke the powerful fpells that babes to birth difclofe. Dry. 

2. A turn of work. 

Their toil is fo extreme as they cannot endure it above four 
hours in a day, but are fucceeded by fpells: the refidue of the 
time they wear out at coytes and kayles. Carew . 

To Spell, v. a. [fpellen, Dutch.] 

1. To write with the proper letters. 

In the criticilm of Jpelling, the word fatire ought to be with 
i, and not with y ; and if this be fo, then it is falfe fpelled 
throughout. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication . 

2. To read by naming letters fingly. 

I never yet faw man, 

How wife, how noble, young, how rarely featur’d. 

But (he would fpell him backward ; if fair fac’d. 

She’d fwear the gentleman fhould be her (ifter. Shakefp. 

3. To charm. 

I have you faft: 

Unchain your fpirits now with fpelling charms, 

And try if they can gain your liberty. Shak. Henry VI. 

This gather’d in the planetary hour, 

With noxious weeds, and Jpell'd with words of pow’r, 

Dire ftepdames in the magick bowl infufe. Dryden. 

To Spell. v. V. 

1. To form words of letters. 

What fmall knowledge was, in them did dwell ; 

And he a god, who could but read or fpell. Dryden. 

By palling on the vowels and confonants on the fides of 
four dice, he has made this a play for his children, whereby 
his elded fon in coats, has played himfelf into fpelling. Locke. 

The Latin, being written of the fame character with the 
mother-tongue, by the affiftance of a fpelling book, it is le- 

S ible - Spectator. 

Another caufe, which hath maimed our language, is a 
foolifh opinion that we ought to fpell exadly as we fpeak. Swift. 

2. To read. 

If I read aught in heav’n. 

Or heav’n write aught of fate, by what the ftars, 
Voluminous or fingle characters, 

In their conjunction met, give me to fpell , 

Sorrows and labours, opposition, hate, 

Attends thee. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

When gowns, not arms, repell’d 
7 'he fierce Epirote, and the African bold. 

Whether to fettle peace, or to unfold 
1 he drift of hollow dates, hard to be fpell'd. Milton. 

And may at lad my weary age 
lind out the peaceful hermitage, 

Where I may fit and rightl y°fpell 
Of every ftar that heav’n doth (hew. 

And every herb that fips the dew. Mihm _ 

3 - f o read unfkilfully. 

As to his undemanding, they bring him in void of all no- 
tion a rude unwritten blank; fent into the world only to read 
and Jpell out a God in the works of creation. South. 


S P E 

To Spelt, v. n. To fplit; to break. A bad word. 

Feed *eefe with oats, fpelled beans, barley-meal, or groumi 
malt mixed with beer. ^ _ Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

SpeTter. n.f A kind of femi-metal. 

Metals in fufton do not flame for want of a copious fume, 
except Spelter, which fumes copioufly, and thereby flames. Newt. 

To SPEND, v.a. [ypenban, Saxon; fpendere, Italian.] 

.1. To confume ; to exhauft; to lay out. 

Our cannons malice vainly fhall be /pent 
Againft th’ invulnerable clouds. Shake.pcare . 

I will very gladly fpend and b ofpent for you. 2 Cor. xn. 1 5. 
There is oil in the dwelling of the wife, but a foolifh man 

fpendetb it up. 

We muft exafperate 

Th’ almighty Vidor to fpend all his rage. Milton. 

Thus labour could at firft begin a title of property in the 
common things of nature, and fpending it upon our ules bound 

LjQCRB* 

Money is brought into England by nothing but Spending 
here lefs of foreign commodities than what we carry to market 

can pay for. ~ Lecke ' 

2. To bellow as expence; to expend. 

Wherefore do ye fpend money for that which is not bread r 

If lv. 2. 

Eleutherius, perceiving that he was unwilling to fpend any 
more time upon the debate, thought not fit to make any men¬ 
tion to him of the propofed opinion. Boyle. 

3. To effufe. 

Coward dogs 

Mod fpend their mouths, when what they feem to threaten 
Runs far before them. ShakeJ. Henry V. 

4. To fquander; to lavifh. 

They bend their bows, they whirl their flings around ; 
Fleaps of [pent arrows fall, and drew the ground. Dryden. 
7'he whole of our reflections terminate in this, what courfe 
we are to take to pafs our time; fome to get, and others 10 
fpend their eftates. Wake. 

5. To pafs. 

When we can intreat an hour to ferve. 

Would fpend it in fome words upon that bufinefs. 

If you would grant the time. Shake/. Macbeth . 

They fpend their days in wealth, and in a moment go down 
to the grave. J°h xx\. 13. 

He /pends his life with his wife, and remembereth neither 
father nor mother. * Efdr. iv. 21. 

When he was of riper years, for his farther accomplifti- 
ment, he /pent a confiderable part of his time in travelling. P ope a 

6. To wade; to wear out. 

In thofe paftoral paftimes a great many days were /pent, to 
follow their flying predeceffors. Sidney. 

77ie waves afeended and defeended, ’till their violence being 
/pent by degrees, they fettled at lad. Burnet's Dioeo. of the Earth. 

The winds are rais’d, the dorm blows high ; 

Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury, and direCt it right, 

’Till it has Jpent itfelf on Cato’s head. Addifon's Cato » 

7. To fatigue; to harrafs. 

Nothing but only the hope of fpoil did relieve them, having 
fcarce clothes to cover their nakednefs, and their bodies Jpent 
with long labour and third. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

Or come your (hipping in our ports to lay, 

Spent and difabled in fo long a way ? Dryden's Mu. 

Our walls are thinly mann’d, our bed men (lain ; 

7 'he reft, an heartlefs number, Jpent with watching. 

And harrafs’d out with duty. Dryden. 

Some [pent with toil, fome with defpair opprefs’d, 

Leap’d headlong from the heights, the flames confum’d the 
reft. Dryden s Ain. 

Thou oft haft feen me 

Wrefiling with vice and faCtion; now thou fee’ft me 
Spent, overpower’d, defpairingof fuccefs. Addifon's Cato. 

To Spend, v. n. 

1. 7 k> make expence. 

Henceforth your tongue muft Spend at leffer rate. 

Than in its flames to wrap a nation’s fate. Dryden . 

He fpends as a perfon who knows that he muft come to a 
reckoning. South. 

2. To prove in the ufe. 

Butter /pent as if it came from the richer foil. Temple. 

3. To be loft or wafted. 

The found fpendeth and is diffipated in the open air ; but in 
fuch concaves it is conferved and contracted. Bacon. 

On mountains, it may be, many dews fall, that fpend before 
they come to the valleys. Bacon. 

4. To be employed to any ufe. 

There have been cups and an image of Jupiter made of 
wild vines; for the vines that they ufe for wine are fo often 
cut, that their fap fpendeth into the grapes. Bacon. 

Spe'nder. n.f [fromfpend.] 

1. One who fpends. 

Let not your recreations be lavifti fpenders of your time; 
but healthful, fhort, and apt to refrelh you. Taylor. 

2. A 
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S P E 


2 . A prodigal; alavifher. 

Biftiop Morton told the commiffioners, who were to levy the 
benevolence, if they met with any that were fparing, tell them 
that they mull needs have, becaufe they laid up; and if they 
were jpenders, they muft needs have, becaufe it was feen in 
their port and manner of living. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Spe'ndthrift. n. f. [fpend and thrift. ] A prodigal; a 
lavifher. 

Bitter cold weather ftarved both the bird and the fpend - 
thrift . L’ Ef range. 

Some fawning ufurer does feed 

With prefent fums th’ unwary Jpendthrift ’s need. Dryden . 

Moll; men, like Jpendthrift heirs, judge a little in hand bet¬ 
ter than a great deal to come. Locke » 

The fon, bred in floth, becomes a Jpendthrift , a profligate, 


and goes out of the world a beggar. 


Swift. 


Spe'rable. adj. [ fperabilis , Latin.] Such as may be hoped. 

Wemaycaft it away, if it be found but a bladder, and 
difcharge it of fo much as is vain and not fperable. Bacon. 

SPERM, n.f [fper?ne, Fr. jperma, Lat.] Seed; that by which 
the fpecies is continued. 

Some creatures bring forth many young ones at a burthen, 
and fome but one: this may be caufed by the quantity of Jperm 
required, or by the partitions of the WGmb which may fever 
the fperm. Bacon. 

There is required to the preparation of the fperm of animals 
a great apparatus of vefiels, many fecretions, concodtions, 
reflections, and circulations. Ray. 

SPE'RMA CETI. n.f. [Latin.] Corruptedly pronounced 
parmaftiy. 

A particular fort of whale affords the oil whence this is 
made ; and that is very improperly called fperma, becaufe it is 
only the oil which comes from the head of which it can be 
made. It is changed from what it is naturally, the oil itfelf 
being very brown and rank. T he peculiar property of it is 
to fhoot into flakes, not much unlike the cry flail ization of 
falts ; but in this Hate ’tis yellow, and has a certain ranknefs, 
from which it is freed by fqueezing it between warm metalline 
plates in a prefs, and afterwards expofmg the remainder to the 
open air: at length it becomes pertedtly pure, inodorous, flaky, 
fmooth, white, and in fome meafure tranfparent. Quincy. 

Sperma'tick. \ adj - [jP ermatt i u ^ ¥r ^ Iom JP sr?n ‘} 

1. Seminal; confifting of feed. 

The primordials of the world are not mechanical, but fper¬ 
matical or vital. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Metals and fundry meteors rude fhapes have no need 
of any particular principle of life, or fpermatical form, diftindt 
from the reft or motion of the particles of the matter. More. 

2 . Belonging to the fperm. 

The moifture of the body, which did before irrigate the 
parts, is drawn down to the fpermatical vefiels. Bacon. 

Two different fexes muft concur to their generation: there 
is in both a great apparatus of fpermatick veflels, wherein the 
more fpirituous part of the blood is by many digeftions and 
circulations exalted into fperm. Ray on the Creation. 

To Spe / rmati7 E. v.n. [from fperm.’] To yield feed. 

Ariftotle affirming that women do not fpermatize , and con¬ 
fer a receptacle rather than efl'ential principles of generation, 
dedudively includes both fexes in mankind. Brown. 

Sperm atgce'le. n.f. [(nrs^^cK, and krjArj.] A rupture caufed 
by the contradion of the feminal vefiels, and the femen falling 
into the fcrotum. Bailey. 

Spermo'logist. n.f. [<T7 rs^oKoy^.] One who gathers or 
treats of feeds. Di£i. 

To Sperse. v. a. [fperfus, Latin.] To difperfe; to fcatter. 

A word not now in ufe. 

The wrathful wind, 

Which blows cold ftorms, burft out of Scythian mew 
That fperft thofe clouds, and in fo fhort as thought 
This dreadful fhape was vanifhed to nought. Spenfer. 

He making fpeedy way through fperfed air. 

And through the world of waters wide and deep. 

To Morpheus’ houfe doth haftily repair. Fairy Efueen. 

To Spet. v. a. To bring or pour abundantly. [Spet in Scot¬ 
land is a fuperabundance of water : as, that tide or frefh was 
a high fpet.] 

Myfterious dame. 

That ne’er art call’d, but when the dragon womb 
Of Stygian darknefs fpets her thickeft gloom. 

And makes one blot of all the air, 

Stop thy cloudy ebon chair. 

To SPEW. v. a. [ppepan, Saxon; fpeuwen, Dutch.] 

1. To vomit; to ejed from the ftomach. 

A fwordftfh fmall him from the reft did funder, 

That in his throat him pricking foftly under 
His wide abyfs, him forced forth to Jpeu ’, 

That all the fea did roar like heaven’s thunder. 

And all the waves were ftain’d with filthy hue. 

2 . To ejed ; to caft forth. 

When earth with flime and mud is cover’d o’er. 

Or hollow places fpew their wat’ry ftore. Dryden s Georg. 


Milton. 


Spenfer . 


S P H 



Dryden. 


tit of 

* 


When yellow fands are Lifted from below, 

The glitt’rmg billows give a golden Ihow; 

And when the fouler bottom fpews the black, 

The Stygian dye the tainted "waters take. 

3. To ejed with loathing. 

Keep my ftatutes, and commit not any of thefe abomina 
tions, that the land fpew not you out. Lev. xviif 

Contentious fuits ought to be fpewed ouf, as the furfli ' 

^ c T tS ' r — . Bacon 

To Spew. v. n. To vomit; to eafe the ftomach. 

He could have haul’d in 
The drunkards, and the noifes of the inn ; 

But better ’twas that they fhould fleep or fpew, 

Than in the feene to offend or him or you. Ben. Jobnf 
Spe'w-y. adj. [from fpew.] A provincial word. 

The lower vallies in wet Winters are fo fpewy, that thev 
^ know not how to feed them. Mortimer’s Husband ,J 

To Spha'celate. v. a. [from fphacelus, medical, Latin.] To 
affed with a gangrene. 

The long retention of matter fphacelates the brain. Sbar'i 
To Sphacelate v. n. To mortify; to fufter the gangrene*. 
The fkin, by the great'diftenfion, having been^rendered 
very thin, will, if not taken away, fphacelate , and the reft 
degenerate into a cancerous ulcer. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Spha'celus. n.f [<r(paW(^; fphacele, Fr.] A gangrene; a 
mortification. 

It is the ground of inflammation, gangren ^ fphacelus. Wifem. 
SPHERE, n.f. [fphere, French; fphesra , Latin.] 

1. A globe; an orbicular body; a body of which the center is 
at the fame diftance from every point of the circumference. 

Firft the fun, a mighty fphere, he fram’d. Milt 

2. Any globe of the mundane fyftem 

What if within the moon’s fair fhiningj^n?, 

What if in every other ftar unfeen, 

Of other worlds he happily fhould hear? 

And then mortal ears 
Had heard the mufick of the fpheres. 

3. A globe reprefenting the earth or fky. 

1 wo figures on the Tides embofs’d appear; 

Conon, and what’s his name who made the fphere, 

And fhew’d the feafons of the Aiding year. Dryden. 

4. Orb ; circuit of motion. 

Half unfung, but narrower bound 
Within the vifible diurnal fphere. Milton. 

5. Province; compafs of knowledge or adion; employment. 
[From the fphere of adivity aferibed to the power emanating 
from bodies.] 

To be call’d into a hug c fphere, and not to be feen to move 
in’t. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Of enemies he could not but contrad good ftore, while 
moving in fo high a fphere, and with fo vigorous a luftre. K C. 

Every man, verfed in any particular bufinefs, finds fault 
with thefe authors, fo far as they treat of matters within his 
fphere. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Ye know the fpheres and various talks affign’d 


on* 


Fairy Sjucen, 
Dryden. 


Pope. 


Shakefpeare, 


By laws eternal to the ethereal kind. 

To Sphere, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To place in a fphere. 

The glorious planet Sol, 

In noble eminence enthron’d and fpher’d 
Amidft the reft, whofe med’cinable eye 
Correds the ill afpeds of planets evil. 

2. To form into roundnefs. 

Light from her native Eaft 
To journey through the airv gloom began. 

Spher'd in a radiant cloud; for yet the fun 
W as not. Miltons Paradife Lojl. 

Sphe'rick 1 *’ \ ad D UP her k ue * Frenth; from fphere.] 

1. Round; orbicular; globular. 

What defeent of waters could there be in a fpherical and 
round body, wherein there is nor high nor low. Raleigh. 

Though founds fpread round, fo that there is an orb 01 
fpherical area of the found, yet they go fartheft in the fore¬ 
lines from the firft local impulfion of the air. Bacon. 

By difeernment of the moifture drawn up in vapours, we 
muft know the reafon of the fpherical figupesipf the drops. Gian. 
A fluid mafs neceflarily falls into a fpherical fuFace. & £l • 
Where the central nodule was globular, the inner furfaceo 
the firft cruft would be fpherick ; and if the cruft was in a 
parts of the fame thicknefs, that whole cruft would be Jpf 
rical. Woodward onFoffiB, 

2 . Planetary; relating to orbs pf the planets. , 

We make guilty of our difafters the fun, the moon, a n 
ftars, as if we were villains by fpherical predominance- 

Sphe'ricall y. adv. [from fpherical.] In form of a fpn<- re ' 

Sphe'ricalness. I n.f [from Jphere . ] Roundnefs, r 

Sphe'ricity. S tundity. _ , , . as 

Such bodies receive their figure and limits from men e 
hinder them from attaining to that Jphe; icalnef they 
Water confifts of fmall, fmooth, fpherical particles, 
fmoothnefs makes ’em flip eafily upon one another; the A . 
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•; t k eeps ’em from touching one another in more points than 
f } Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

SPHEROID, n.f. [<r(pxi°K and ; fpheroide , Fr.] A body 
oblon^ or oblate, approaching to the form of a fphere. 

They are not folid particles, by the neceffity they are under 
change their figures into oblong fpheroids, in the capillary 
veflels. ° Cheyn’s Phil. Princ. 

Spheroidical, adj. [from fpheroid.] Having the form of a 

^ If thefe corpufcles be fpheroidical , or oval, their fhorteft: 
diameters muft not be much greater than thofe of light. Cheyne. 
Sphe'rule. n.f. [jphauula, Latin.] A little globe. 

Mercury is a colledlion of exceeding fmall, vaftly heavy 
fbherules. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ . 

Sphinx, n.f [ 1 . 

The fphinx was a famous monfter in Egypt, that remained 

by conjoined Nilus, having the face of a virgin, and the body 
of a lion. Peacham on Drawing. 

Spi'al. n.f. [efpial,Fr.] Afpy; a fcout; a watcher. Obfolete. 
His ears be as fpials, alarum to crie. Tujfer’s Husbandry. 
Pie privy fpials plac’d in all his way, 

To weet what courfe he takes, and how he fares. Fa. £hi. 

For he by faithful fpial was affured 
That Egypt’s king was forward on his way. Fairfax . 

Their truft towards them hath rather been as to good Jpials 
and good whifperers, than good magiftrates and officers. Bac. 
SPICE, n.f. [ ejpice r, French.J 

1. A vegetable produdlion, fragrant to the fmell and pungent to 
the palate; an aromatick fubftance ufed in fauces. 

Dang’rous rocks, 

Which, touching but my gentle veffel’s fide. 

Would fcatter all the fpices on the ft ream. Shakefpeare. 

Is not manhood, learning, gentlenefs, and virtue, the fpice 
and fait that feafons a man ? Shakefp. Troll, and Crejjula. 

The traffick of the/^Av-merchants. 1 Kings x. 15. 

Garlick, the northern fpice* is in mighty requeft among 
the Indians. Temple. 

High fauces and rich fpices are fetched from the Indies. Baker . 

2. A fmall quantity, as of fpice to the thing feafoned. 

Think what they have clone. 

And then run ftark. mad ; for all 

Thy by-gone fooleries were but fpices of it. Shakefpeare. 
It containeth Angular relations, not without fome jpice or 
fprinkling of all learning. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

So in the wicked there’s novice. 

Of which the faints have not a jpice. Hudibras. 

To Spice, v. a. [from the noun ] To feafon with fpice; to 
mix with aromatick bodies. 

Plis mother was a votrefs of my order, 

And in the Spiced Indian air by night 

Full often (lie hath go.flp’d by my fide. Shakefpeare. 

Thefe hymns may work on future wits, and fo 
May great-grand-children of thy praifes grow; 

And fo, though not revive, embalm and Jpice 
T he world, which elfe would putrify with vice. 

What though fome have a fraught 
Of cloves and nutmegs, and in cinnamon fail. 

If thou haft wherewithal to fpice a draught, 

When griefs prevail ? 

Spi'cer. n. f. [from fpice.] One who deals in fpice. 

Names have been derived from occupations, as Salter and 

C f ur - , r ,. . Camden. 

0P1 CERY. n.f [efpiceries , French; from fpice.] 

J. The commodity of fpices. 

Their camels were loaden with fpicery, and balm and 

m )' rrh - _ Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

She in whofe body 
The weftern treafure, eaftern fpicery , 

Europe and Africk, and the unknown reft, 

lhe#,«rv, the cellar and its furniture, are too well known 

W. Te ‘ nfifted Upon - on Italy. 

ick and Span. [ [ his word I fliould not have expefled to 

e found authonfed by a polite writer. Span-new is ufed by 

raerr and is fuppofed to come from j-pannan, to ftretch, 

etaallv'f at 'i whence >"- Span-new is therefore ori- 

fnd A/ / d fr C ° a - h nCW I extended or d refled at the clothiers, 
and jnd andjpnn is newly extended on the fpites or tenters • 

ZZ 2 ° W , W ° ld - ] Q- Uite new > firft ufed ‘ 
vv hile the honour, thou haft got, 

ipfpjck andfpan new, piping hot, 

strike her up bravely. » , 

creTted y /iI 7 ,d J’r Ve rCduCed t0 nothin S’ and othe£ 
ated \fptck andfpan new out of nothing. v> 1jry . 

I keep no antiquated fluff; Burnet. 

c , Jpick and fpan I have enough. 

Spi'cif/Lf r J" l' er k maldmon y or bearwort 

1 Pr Vf [from jpice] 

ucmgipice; abounding with aromaticks. 

for them the idumaean balm did fweat, 

d m hot Ceilon fpicy forefts grew. 


Donne . 


Herbert. 


Swift. 

Didf. 


Dryden . 


SPI 

2. Aromatick ; having the qualities of fpice. 

Off' at fea north-eaft winds blow 
Sabjean odour, from the fpicy fhore 
Of Araby the bleft, with fuch delay 
Well pleas’d they flack their courfe, and many a league, 
Chear’d with the grateful fmell, old ocean finiles. Milton < 
The regimen in this difeafe ought to be of fpicy and cepha- 
lick vegetables, to difpel the vifcoiity. Arbuthnot oh Diet. 

Under fourhern fkies exalt their fails. 

Led by new ftars, and borne b yjpicy gales ! Pope. 

Spi’cosity. n.f [fpica, Latin.] The quality of being fpiked 
like ears of corn ; fulnels of ears. • Didi. 

SPfDER. n.f [ Skinner thinks this word foftened from fpinder * 
or fpinner , from fpin: Junius , with his ufual felicity, dreams 
that it comes from <r?n^av, to extend ; for the fpider extends 
his web. Perhaps it comes from fpieden , Dutch; fpeyden y 
Danifh, to fpy, to lye upon the catch. Dop, bopa, .^axon, 
is a beetle ; or properly an humble bee , or Jling/efs bea May not 
fpider be fpy dor , the infedi that watches the dor ?] The ani¬ 
mal that fpins a web for flies. 

More direful hap betide that hated wretch, 

Than I can wifh to adders, Spiders, toads. Shakefpeare . 

The fpider’s web to watch we’ll ftand, 

And when it takes the bee. 

We’ll help out of the tyrant’s hand 
The innocent to free. Drayton . 

Infidious, reftlefs, watchful fpider , 

Fear no officious damfel’s brcom ; 

Extend thy artful fabrick wider, 

And fpread thy banners round my room : 

While I thy curious fabrick flare at. 

And think on haplefs poet’s fate. 

Like thee confin’d to noifome garret, 

And rudely banifh’d rooms of ftate. Dr. Littleton. 

The fpider’ s touch how exquifitely fine ! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. Pope. 

Spi'derwort. n f. [phalangium , Latin.] A plant with a lily- 
flower, compofed of fix petals. Miller , 

Spi’gnel. n.f [ meum , Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are: it is an umbelliferous plant, with very 
narrow leaves : the feeds are large, oblong, and ftriated. To 
which may be added, it hath a perennial root, it is medi¬ 
cinal. Miller. 

Spi'got. n.f. [ fpijcker , Dutch.]_ A pin or peg put into the 
faucet to keep in the liquor. 

Bafe Hungarian wight, wilt thou the fpi got wield. Shakef 
Take out the fpigot , and clap the point in your mouth. Sic. 

Spike, n.f. [ fpica , Latin.] 

x. An ear of corn. 

Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded fpikes 
Guard it from birds as with a ftand cf pikes. Denham . 

Suffering not the yellow beards to rear, 

He tramples down the fpikes, and intercepts the year. Dryd. 

The gleaners. 

Spike after fpike, their fparing harveft pick. Thornfon. 

2. A long nail of iron or wood; a long rod of iron fharpened : 
fo called from its fimilitude to an ear. 

For the body of the fhips, no nation equals England for the 
oaken timber; and we need not borrow of any other iron for 
fpikes, or nails to faften them. Bacon 

The head of your medal would be feen to more advantage^ 
if it were placed on a Jpike of the tower. Dryden. 

_ ETe wears on his head the corona radiata, another type of 
his divinity : th zfpikes that fhoot out reprefent the rays of the 

C run> , Addifon. 

opike. n. f. The name of a plant. This is a fmaller fpecies 
of lavender. r 

The oil of fpike is much ufed by our artificers in their var- 
nifhes ; but it is generally adulterated. Hili*s Mat. Med. 

To Spike, v.a „• [from the noun.] 

1. To faften with long nails. 

. La y lon g P^nks upon them, pinned or fpiked down to the 
pieces of oak on which they lie. . Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
Lay long planks upon them, fpiking or pinning them down 

o ‘ r «,/•.. Mortimer’s Husbandry , 

2. 1 o let with fpikes. J 

A youth, leaping over the^/Avfpales, was fuddenly frighted 
down, and in Ins falling he was catched by thofe fpikes. Wifem 

Spi'kenarb. n. f. {fpka nardi, Latin.] A plant, and the oil 
or ballam produced from the plant. 

There are three-forts of fpikenard. 1. The Indian fpike- 
nard is moft famous: it is a congeries of fibrous fubftances ad- 
hermg to the upper pm of the root, of an agreeable aroma¬ 
tick and bittenfh tafte: it grows plentifully in Java. It has 
been known to the medical writers of all ages. 2. Celtick 
fpikenard is an oblong root, of an irregular figure, a fragrant 

Z P. Ie ^ n t fmell. ft had its name 

A^ C tlCk and lS ftl11 found in S reat abundance on 
the Alpine and Pyrenean mountains. 3. Mountain fpike 

nard is a moderately large oblong root of a plant of the v ST 

SfSard.^ 11 andqUaHtieS re Wthoffiof theCeL 
r Hill’s Mat. Med. 

24 1 a 

A woman 
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S P I 


Denham. 

Rofcommon. 


Dry den. 


Philips, 


Sidney, 


. A woman having an aiabafter box of ointment of fpikenard , 
brake and poured it on bis head. . Mar. xiv. 3. 

He caft into the pile bundles of myrrh, and {heaves of fpike- 
nard, enriching it with every fpicy fhrub. Spectator. 

Spill. n.J\ [fpijlen, Dutch.] 

1. A (mail fhiver of wood, or thin bar of iron. 

The oyfters, belides gathering by hand, have a peculiar 
dredge, which is a thick ftrong net, fattened to three fpills of 
iron, and drawn at the boat’s item, Carew. 

Have near the bunghole a little venthole, flopped- with a 
fpill. 'Mortimer. 

2. A fmall quantity of money. I know not whence derived. 

The bifhops. who confecrated this ground, were wont to 
have a /fill or fportule from the credulous laity. Ayliffe, 

To SPILL, v. a. [ypillan, Saxon; fpillen, Dutch; fpiila , 
Iflandick.] 

1. To fhed ; to lofe by fhedding. 

Be fatisfied, dear God, with our true blood. 

Which, as thou know’tt, unjuftly mutt be fpilt. Shakefp. 
Friend or brother. 

He forfeits his own blood that fpills another. Shak. Titnon. 

Themfelves exact their cruelty. 

And I conflrained am this blood to Jpill. Daniel's Civil War. 

They having /pill'd much blood, and done much watte, 
Subduing nations; and atchiev’d thereby 
Fame in the world, high titles, and rich prey. 

Shall change their courfe to pleafure, eafe, and floth. Milton. 

Sichseus’ blood, by his falfe brother fpilt , 

I have reveng’d. 

Medea mutt not draw her murtb’ring knife, 

And Jpill her childrens blood upon the ltage. 

Orbellan did difgrace 

With treach’rous deeds our mighty mother’s race; 

And to revenge his blood, fo juftly fpilt , 

What is it lefs than to partake his guilt ? 

Nor the Centaurs tale 
Be here repeated ; how, with luft and wine 
Inflam’d, they fought and fpilt their” drunken fouls 
At feafting hour. 

2. To deftroy ; to mifchief. 

Thus is cur thought with pain of thiflle tilled, 

Thus be our nobleft parts dried up with forrow ; 

Thus is our mind with too much minding fpilled. 

Why are ye fo fierce and cruel ? 

Is it becaufe your eyes have power to kill ? 

Then know that mercy is the Mighty’s jewel, 

And greater glory think to fave than fpill. 

'Thou all-fhakingthunder, 

Crack nature’s mould, all germins fpill at once 
That make in grateful man. Shakef King Lear 

Be not angry with thefe fires; 

For then their threats will kill me: 

Nor look too kind on my defires; 

For then my hopes will fpill me. 

All bodies are with other bodies fill’d ; 

Butfhe receives both heav’n and earth together : 

Nor are their forms by rafh encounters fpili'd; 

For there they ftand, and neither toucheth either. 

3. To throw away. 

This fight fhall damp the raging ruffian’s breaft, 

The poifon Jpill, and half-drawn fword arreft. 

To Spill, v. n. 

1. To watte; tobelavifh. 

Thy father bids thee fpare, and chides for fpilling. 

2. To be fhed ; to be loft by being fhed. 

He was fo topfull of himfelf, that he let it fpill on all the 
• company : he fpoke well indeed, but he fpoke too long. Watts. 
Spi'ller. n.f. [I know not whence derived.] A kind of fifh- 
ing line. 

In harbour they are taken by fpillers made of a cord, to 
which divers fhorter are tied at a little diftance, and to each 
of thefe a hook is fattened with a bait: this fpiller they fink in 
the fea where thofe fifties have their accuftomed haunt. Carew. 
Spilth. n.f [from fpill] Any thing poured out or wafted. 

Gur vaults have wept with drunken fpilth of wine. Shakefp. 
To SPIN. v. a. preter. fpun or fpan ; p2.1t.fpun. [ypinnan, Sax. 
jpinnen , Dutch.] 

1. To draw out into threads. 

The women fpun goats hair. Ex. xxxv. 26. 

2. To form threads by drawing out and twitting any filamentous 
matter. 

You would be another Penelope; yet they fay all the yarn 
fhe fpun, in Ulyffts’s abfence, did but fill Ithaca full of moths. 

Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
The fates but only fpin the coarfer clue ; 

The fineft of the wool is left for you. Dryden. 

3. To protract; to draw out. 

By one delay after another they fpin out their whole lives, 
’till there’s no more future left before’em. VEJlrange. 

]f his cure lies among the lawyers Jet nothing be faid 
againft intangling property, J'finnin° out caufes, and Squeezing 
clients. 


tor. 


Prior. 
or fmall 


s pi 

Why fhould Rome fall a moment ere her time ? 

No, let us draw her term of freedom out 
In its full length, and fpin it to the laft. Addifon's C 
4. To form by degrees; to draw out tedioufly. 

I patted lightly over many particulars, on which learned and 
witty men might Jpin out large volumes. jy , 

Men of large thoughts and quick apprehenfions are no? to 
expea any thing here, but what, being fpun out of my own 
coarfe thoughts, is fitted to men of my own fize. 

The lines are weak, another’s pleas’d to fay; 

Lord Fanny fpins a thoufand fuch a day. p r < 

To Spin. v. n. ^' 

1. To exercife the art of fpinning. 

We can fling our legs and arms upwards and downwards 

backwards, forwards, and round, as they that fpin. Mart 
Ten thoufand ftalks their various bloffoms fpread; 
Peaceful and lowly in their native foil. 

They neither know to jpin, nor care to toil. p, 

For this Alcides learn’d to fpin ; 

His club laid down, and lion’s fkin. 

2 . [ Spingare , Italian.] To ftream out in a thread 
current. 

Together furioufly they ran. 

That to the ground came horfe and man ; 

The blood out of their helmets 

So {harp were their encounters. Drayton's Nymphid. 

3. To move round as a fpindle. 

Whether the fun, predominant in heav’n. 

Rife on the earth, or earth rife on the fun. 

He from theEatt his flaming road begin. 

Or {he from Weft her filent courfe advance 
With inoffenfive pace, that fpinning fleeps 
On her foft axle, while file paces ev’n 
And bears thee foft with the fmooth air along, 

Solicit not thy thoughts. Alilton's Paradife Lojl, l.\m. 

As when a fhipwright ftands his workmen o’er, 

Who ply the wimble fome huge beam to bore; 

Urg’d on all hands it nimbly fpins about, 

The grain deep piercing ’till it fcoops it out. Pope. 

Spi'nage*. \ UP inach}a > LatIn ’] A P Iant * 

It hath an apetalous flower, confifting of many flamina in¬ 
cluded in the flower-cup, which are produced in fpikes upon 
the male plants which are barren; but the embryoes are pro¬ 
duced from the wings of the leaves on the female plants, 
which afterward become roundifh or angular feeds, which, in 
Spenfer. fome forts, have thorns adhering to them. ’Miller. 

Spinage is an excellent herb crude, or boiled. Mortimer. 
Spi'nal. adj. [fpina, Latin.] Belonging to the b;ck bone. 
All fpinal, or fuch as have no ribs, but only a back bone, 
are fomewhat analogous thereto. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Thofe folids are entirely nervous, and proceed from the 
brain, and fpinal marrow, which by their bulk appear fuffici- 
ent to furnifh all the ftamina or threads of the folid parts. M. 
Defcending carelefs from his couch, the fall 
Lux’d his joint neck and fpinal marrow bruis’d. Philips. 

Spi'ndle. n. f Q-pinbl, ypinbel, Saxon.] 

1. The pin by which the thread is formed, and on which it is 
conglomerated. 

Bodies fibrous by moifture incorporate with other thread, 
efpecially if there be a little wreathing ; as appeareth by the 
twitting of thread, and twirling about of fpindles, Bacon. 

Sing to thofe that hold the vital flieers. 

And turn the adamantine fpindle round 
On which the fate of gods and men is wound. . Milton. 
Upon a true repentance, God is not fo fatally tied to t 
fpindle of abfolute reprobation as not to keep his promife, 311 
feal merciful pardons. Dr. JaJp er M dl>u J 

So Pallas from the dufty field withdrew, 

And when imperial Jove appear’d in view, 

Refum’d her female arts, the fpindle and the clew; 

Forgot the feepter fhe fo well had fway’d, 

And with that mildnefs, fhe had rul’d, obey’d. Stepney 
Do you take me for a Roman matron, ... 

Bred tamely to the fpind'e and the loom ? * }ti t' 

A Iona: flender ftalk. 


Ben. Johnfon. 


Davies. 


Tickell. 


Sidney. 


Collier, 


2 . 


height, 


The fpindles mutt be tied up, and, as they grow in 
rods fet by them, left by their bending they fhould break. 1 

Any thing flender. In contempt. 

Repofe yourfelf, if thofe fpindle leg* of yours will carr} 7 
to the next chair. Dryden’s Sfarujh fn*. 


The marriage of one of our heirefles with an eminen ^ 
tier gave us fpindle {hanks and cramps. . , 

To Spi'ndle. v.n. [from the noun.] To flioot into a ^ ^ 

fmall ftalk. . 

Another ill accident in drought is the fpindlmg o ^ 

which with us is rare, but in hotter countries commo 11 > 
much as the word calamity was firft derived from 
when the corn could not get out of the ftalk. 0 f 

When the flowers begin to fpindle, all but one ° • r 

the biggeft, at each root, fhould be nipped oft. 

Spi'ndleshanked 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 






S P I 

_„ cs ha'UKEI>. adj. [fpindle zn&Jbar.i.] Having fmall legs. 

SPiN Her lawyer is a little rhd\cA,fpind!eJhanked gentleman. Addif. 

Spi'ndletkee. n.f. Prickwood. A plant. 

5 1 „ r r Ch'na, Latin .1 The back bone. 

SPlN qWrapier entered his right fide, reaching within a finger s 
Jdth bfLh cjpine. \ JVifemail s Suffer,. 

There are who think the marrow or a man. 

Which in thej^>/>7<?, while he was Jiving, ran; 

When dead, the pith corrupted, will become 

Afnake, and hifs within the hollow tomb. > Dryden. 

Cm'KEL. n.f. A fort of mineral. Spinel-ruby is of a bright 
mfv red • it is fofter than the rock or balofs ruby. JVoodwaid . 

SriAET. n.f. [ efpinelte , French.] A fmall harpfichord, an 

inftrument with keys. . 

When mifs delights in her fpinnet, 

A fiddler mav his fortune get. . Swift. 

Spiniferous. adj. [fpina Undfero, Latin.] Bearing thorns. 

SPINNER- n f [from Jpin.] 

One (killed in fpinning. 

A pratfifed fpinner fhall fpin a pound of wool worth two 
{hillings for fixpence. _ Graunt. 

2. A o-arden fpider with long jointed legs. 

Weaving fpiders come not here ; 

Hence you long leg’d Jpinncrs, hence. Shakefpeare. 

Spanning Wheel, n.f [fro m fpin.] The wheel by which, fince 
the difufe of the rock, the thread is drawn. 

My Jpinning wheel and rake, 

Let Sufan keep for her dear fitter’s fake. Gay. 

Spinny. adj. I fuppofe fmall, f nder. A barbarous word; 

They plow it early in the year, and then there will come 
fome J pinny grafs that will keep it from Raiding in fummer. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Spi'nosity. n.f. [ fpinofus , Latin.] Crabbednefs; thorny or 
briary perplexity. 

Philofophy confided of nought but dry fpinofties, lean no¬ 
tions, andendlefs altercations about things of nothing. Glanv. 

Spi'nous. adj. f fpinofus , Latin.] Thorny ; full of thorns. 

Spi'nster. n.f. [from Jpin.] 

1. A woman that fpins. 

The fpin/lc^s and the knitters in the fun, 

And the free maids that w r eave their thread with bones; 

Do ufe to chant it. Shakefpeare s ‘Twelfth Night . 

2. [In law.] The general term for a girl or maiden woman. 

One Michael Caffio, 

That never fet a fquadron in the field, 

Nor the divifion of a battle knows 

More than a fpinjler. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

I defire that a yearly annuity of twenty pounds fhall be 
paid to Rebecca Dingley of the city of Dublin, fpinjler, du¬ 
ring her life. ' Swift. 

SpPnstry. n.f [from fpinjler.] The work of fpinning. 

Spiny, adj. [fpina, Latin;] Thorny; briary; perplexed; 
difficult; troublefome. 

The firft attempts are always imperfeift; much more in fo 
difficult and jpiny an affair as fo nice a fubjeft. Dighy. 

Spi'racle [ fpiraculum, Latin.] A breathing hole ; a vent ; 
a fmall aperture. 

Mott of thefe Jpiracies perpetually fend forth fire, more or 
kfs. Woodward. 

Spiral, adj. [fpirale,¥r. from fpira, Latin.] Curve; wind¬ 
ing; circularly involved. 

The procefs of the fibres in the ventricles, running in fpi- 
ral lines from the tip to the bafe of the heart, fhews that the 
fyftole of the heart is a mufcular conftridtion, as a purfe is 
fliut by drawing the firings contrary ways. Ray. 

Why earth or fun diurnal ftages keep ? 

In fpiral tracts why through the zodiack creep ? Blackmorc. 
1 he inteftinal tube afFedls a ftraight, inftead of a fpiral cy- 

^ nt ^ er * Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Spi rally, adv. [from fpiral] In a fpiral form. 

The fides are compofed of two orders of fibres running cir- 
cularly or fpirally from bafe to tip. Ray on the Creation. 

hre. n.f [fp.ra, Latin; fpira, Italian; fpira, Swedifh.] 

*• A curve line ; any thing wreathed or contorted ; a curl; a 
twift; a wreath. 

Plis head 

Crefted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; 

With burnifh’d neck of verdant gold, ere£t 
Amidlt his circling fpires^ that on the grafs 
bloated redundant. 

A dragon’s fiery form belied the god. 

Sublime on radiant jpires be rode. 

Air feems to cohiitt o k fpi res contorted into fmall fpheresj 
through the interftices of which the particles of light may free¬ 
ly pals ;it is light, the folid fubftance of the fpires being very 
tmall in proportion to the fpaces they take up. Cheyne. 

Any thing growing up taper; a round pyramid, fo called per¬ 
haps becaufe a line drawn round and round in lefs and lefs 
circies, would be a fpire ; a fteeple. 

With ghftVmg fpires and pinnacles adorn’d. Milton . 

He cannot make one fpire of grafs more or lefs than he hath 

Hale's Orig . of Mankind. 


2 . 


made. 


Prior. 


up as 
arms. 
2. [Spiro 


Dav'es. 
world but 
Watts's Logick. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 8. 


S P I 

Thefe pointed fpires that wound the ambient fky. 
Inglorious change ! fhall in deftrudlion lie. 

1. ThtTtbp or uppermoft point. 

v Fwere no lefs than a traducement to filence, that 

Which to the fpire and top of praifes vouch’d, 

Wou’d feem but modeft. Shakefpe..re. 

To Spire, v.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To fhoot up pyramidically. _ . 

It will grow to a great bignefs; but it is not fo apt tOjpire 
the other forts, being more inclined to branch into 

Mortimer's Hufbdndrj. 

, Latin.] To breathe. Not in ufe. SjpenJer. 

SPFRIT. n.f. [fpiritus, Latin.] 

1. Breath; wind in motion. \ 

All purges have in them a raw fpirit or wind, which is 
the principal caufe of tenfion in the ftomach. Bacon . 

The balmy fpirit of the weftern breeze. 

2. [Efprit, Fr.] An immaterial fubftance. 

Spirit is a fubftance wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, 
and a power of moving do fubfift. . Lolkc. 

I fhall depend upon your conftant friendfhip ; like the trull 
we have in benevolent fpir its, who, though we never fee or 
hear them, we think are conftantly praying for us. ' Pope. 
She is a fpirit ; yet not like air, or wind; 

Nor like the fpirits about the heart, or brain ; 

Nor like thofe fpirits which alchymifts do find. 

When they in ev’ry thing feek gold in vain; 

For fhe all natures under heav’n doth pafs, 

Being like thofe fpirits which God’s bright face do fee^ 

Or like himfelf whofe image once fhe was. 

Though now, alas ! fhe fcarce his fhadow be; 

For oi all forms fhe holds the firft degree, 

That are to grofs material bodies knit; 

Yet fhe herfelf is body lefs and free ; 

And though confin’d is almoft infinite. 

If we feclude fpace, there will remain in the 
matter and mind, or body and fpirit. 

3. The foul of man. 

The fpirit fhall return unto God that gave it. Bible. 

Look, who comes here ! a grave unto a foul. 

Holding th’ eternal fpirit ’gainft her will 

In the vile prifon of afflidted breath. Shakefpeare's K. John. 

4. An apparition. 

They were terrified, and fuppofed that they had feen a fpi¬ 
rit. Luke ax iv. 37. 

Perhaps you might fee the image, and not the glafs; the 
former appearing like a fpirit in the air. Bacon. 

Whilft young, preferve his tender mind from all impref- 
fioris of fpirits and goblins in the dark. Locke. 

5. Temper; habitual difpolition of mind. 

He fits 

Upon their tongues a various fpirit , to rafe 
Quite out their native language. Milton. 

That peculiar law of chriftianity wffiich forbids revenge, no 
man can think it grievous who confiders the reftlefs torment 
of a malicious and revengeful fpirit. Tiljotfon. 

Nor once difturb their heav’nly fpirits 
With Scapin’s cheats, or Caefar’s merits. Prior . 

6. Ardour; courage; elevation; vehemence of mind. 

’Tis well blown, lads ; 

This morning, like the fpirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. Shakefpeare. 
Farewel the big war. 

The fpirit ftirring drum, th’ ear piercing fife. Shakefpeare. 

7. Genius ; vigour of mind. 

More ample fpirit than hitherto was wont. 

Here needs me, whiles tfie famous anceftors 
Of my moft dreaded fovereign I recount. 

By which all earthly princes fhe doth far furmount. Fa. 

To a mighty work thou goeft, O king, 

That equal fpirits and equal pow’rs fhall bring. 

A wild Tartar, when he fpies 
A man that’s handfome, valiant, wife. 

If he can kill him, thinks t’ inherit 
His wit, his beauty, and his fpirit. 

* The nobleft Jpirit or genius cannot deferve enough of man¬ 
kind, to pretend to the efteem of heroick virtue. Temple, 

A perfect judge will read each work of wit. 

With the fame fpirit that its author writ: 

Survey the whole, nor feek flight fault to find. 

Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind. Pope. 
Turn of mind ; power of mind moral or intellectual. 

You were us’d 

To fay extremity was the trier pf fpirits , ’ 

That common chances common men could bear. Shakefp. 
1 afk but half thy mighty Jpirit for me. Cowlei 

intellectual powers diftindt from the body. 

Thefe difeourfes made fo deep impreffion upon the mind 
and /pint of the prince, whofe nature was inclined to adven¬ 
tures, that he was tranfported with the thought of it. Clarendon: 
In .Jpirit perhaps he alfo faw 

Rich Mexico, the feat of Montezume, Milton. 

10. Sen- 


Daniel. 


Butler. 
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/ 

10. Sentiment; perception. 

You are too great to be by me gainfaid : 

Your fpirit is too true, your fears too certain. Sbakefpeare. 

11. Eagernefs; defire. 

God has changed mens tempers with the times, and made 
a fpirit of building fucceed a fpirit of pulling down. South. 

12. Man of activity ; man of life, fire and enterprife. 

The watry kingdom is no bar 
To flop ti e foreign fpirits, but they come. Sbakefpeare 

13. Perfons diftinguifhed by qualities of the mind. A French 
word, happily growing obfolete. 

Such fpirits as he defired to pleafe, fuch would I chufe 
for my judges. Dryden. 

54. That which gives vigour or cheerfulnefs to the mind; the 
pureft part of the body bordering, fays Sydenham , on immate¬ 
rially. In this meaning it is commonly written with the plu¬ 
ral termination. 

Though thou didft but jeff: 

With my vex’d fpirit 5 I cannot take a truce, 

But they will quake. Sbakefpeare's King John. 

When I fit and tell 

The warlike feats I’ve done, his fpirits fly out 

Into my ftory. Shakfpeare s Cymbeline. 

Alas ! when all our lamps are burn’d, 

Our bodies wafted, and our fpirit s (pent. 

When we have all the learned volumes turn’d, 

Which yield men’s wits both help and ornament; 

What can we know, or what can we difeern ? Davies. 

To fingthy praife, wou’d heav’11 my breath prolong, 
Infufing fpirits worthy fuch a fong. 

Not Thracian Orpheus fhould tranfeend my lays. Dryden. 
By means of the curious lodgment and inofculation of the 
auditory nerves, the orgafms of the fpirits fhould be allayed. 

Dirham. 

In fome fair body thus the fecret foul 
With fpirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole ; 

Each motion guides, and ev’ry nerve fuftains, 

Ttfelf unfeen, but in the effects remains. Pope. 

T'he king’s party, called the cavaliers, began to recover 
their fpirits. Swift. 

15. The likenefs ; effential qualities. 

Italian pieces will appear beft in a room where the windows 
are high, becaufe they are commonly made to a defending 
lio-ht, which of all other doth let off mens faces in their 
trueft fpirit. JVotton. 

16. Any thing eminently pure and refined. 

Nor doth the eye itfelf, 

That moft pure fpirit of fenfe, behold itfelf. Sbakefpeare. 

17. That which hath power or energy. 

All bodies have fpirits and pneumatical parts within them ; 
but the main difference between animate and inanimate are, 
that the fpirits of things animate are all continued within 
themfelves, and branched in veins as blood is; and the fpirits 
have alfo certain feats where the principal do refide, and where- 
unto the reft do refort; but the fpirits in things inanimate 
are fhut in and cut off by the tangible parts, as air in fnow. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

18. An inflammable liquour raifed by diftillation. 

What the chymifts call fpirit , they apply the name to fo 
many differing things, that they feem to have no fettled notion 
of the thing. In general, they give the name of fpirit to any 
dihilled volatile liquour. Boyle. 

All fpirits , by frequent ufe, deftroy, and at laft extinguifh 
the natural heat of the ftomach. Temple. 

In diftillations, what trickles down the fides of the receiver, 
if it will not mix with water, is oil; if it will, it is fpirit. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

19. It may be obferved, that in the old poets fpirit was com¬ 
monly a monofyllable, being written Jprigbt or Jprite. 

The charge thereof unto a courteous fright 
Commanded was. Spenfer. 

To SpYrit. v. a. 

1. To animate or a&uate as a fpirit. 

So talk’d the fpirited fly fnake, Miltons Par. Lojl. 

2. To excite; to animate; to encourage. 

He will be faint in any execution of fuch a counfel, unlefs 
fpirited by the unanimous decrees of a general diet. Temple-. 

Civil diflenfions never fail of introducing and fpiriting the 
ambition of private men. Swift on the Cont. in Athens and Rome . 

Many officers and private men fpirit up and affift thofe ob- 
ftinate people to continue in their rebellion. Swift. 

3. To draw; to entice. 

In the fouthern coaft of America, the fouthem point of the 
needle varieth toward the land, as being difpofed and fpirited 
that way, by the meridional and proper hemifphere. Brown. 

The miniftry had him fpirited away, and carried abroad as 
a dangerous perfon. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Sn'R itally. adv. [from fpiritus, Latin.] By means of the 
breath. 

Conceive one of each pronounced fpiritally , the other vo¬ 
cally. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Spirited, adj. [from fpirit ] Lively; vivacious; full of fire. 


S P I 

Dryden’s tranflation of Virgil is noble and fpirited p 
Spi'ritedness. n.f. [from fpirited.] Difpofition or na\P\ 
mind. 


He fhowed the narrow fpiritednefs, pride, and ignorance of 
pedants. Aia % c 

Spi'ritfulness. n.f. [from fpirit and full.] Sprightlinrf 
livelinefs. 6 eis > 

A cocks crowing is, a tone that correfponds to fmoW * 
tefting his mirth and fpiritfulnefs. ^ 

Spiritless, adj. [from jpirit) Dejeded; low; deprived^ 
vigour; wanting courage; depreffed. 

A man fo faint, fo Jpiritlefs , 

So dull, fo dead in look, fo woe begone, 

Drew Priam’s curtain. Sbakefpeare’s Henry l\r 

Of their wonted vigour left them drain’d, ■'* * 

Exhaufted, fpiritlefs, affli&ed, fall’n. Milton’s Paradife Lc!1 
Nor did all Rome, grow n fpiritlef, fupply J ^' 

A man that for bold truth durft bravely die. n , 

Art thou fo bafe, fo Jpiritlefs a Have? 

Not fo he bore the fate to which you doom’d him. Smth 
Spi'ritous. adj. [from fpirit.) 

1. Refined ; defecated; advanced near to fpirit. 

More refin’d, more fpiritous and pure. 

As nearer to him plac’d, or nearer tending:. 

2. Fine; ardent; active. 

Spi'ritousness. n.f. [from fpiritous .] Finenefs and activity 

of parts. * 

They, notwithftanding the great thinnefs and fpiritcvfnefs 
of the liquor, did, before they broke, lift up the upper Surface 
and for a moment form a thin film like a fmall hemifphere! 

Boyle, 

Spiri'tual. adj. [fpirituel, Fr. from fpirit.) 
j. Di ft incf from matter ; immaterial; incorporeal. 

Echo is a great argument of the spiritual eflence of founds; 
for if it were corporeal, the repercuffion fhould be created by 
like inftruments with the original found. Bacon, 

Both vifibles and audibles in their working emit no corpo¬ 
real fubftance into their mediums, but only carry certain fpi¬ 
ritual fpecies. Bacon, 

All creatures, as well fpiritual as corporeal, declare their 
abfolute dependence upon the firft author of all beings, the 
only felf-exiftent God. Bentley 

2. Mental; intellectual. 

The fame difafter has invaded hlsfpirituals ; the paffions re¬ 
bel; and there are fo ni*ny governours, that there can be no 
government. . Suth. 

3. Not grofs; refined from external things; relative only to 
the mind. 

Some who pretend to be of a more fpiritual and refined 
religion, fpend their time in contemplation, and talk much of 
communion with God. Calamys Sermons, 

4. Not temporal; relating to the things of heaven; eccleftaftica!. 

Place man in fome publick fociety, civil or fpiritual. Hooker. 

Thou art reverend, 

Touching thy fpiritual function, not thy life. Sbakejpeart. 

I have made an offer to his majefty, 

Upon our fpiritual convocation, ' * 

As touching France, to give a greater fum 

Than ever at one time the clergy did. Sbakefpeare . 

Spiritual armour, able to refift 
Satan’s affaults. _ Milton . 

The clergy’s bufinefs lies among the laity; nor is there 2 
more effectual way to forward the. falvation of mens fouls, 
than for fpiritual perfons to make themfelves as agreeable as 
they can in the converfations of the world. ’ »Vk l P' 

Spirituality, n.f [from fpiritual.) 

1. Incorporeity; immateriality; effence diftinCtfrom matter. 

If this light be not fpiritual, yet it approacheth neareft unto 
fpirituality ; and if it have any corporality, then of all other 
the moft fubtile and pure. Rat'-T- 

2. Intellectual nature. . 

A pleafure made for the foul; fuitable to its fpiriiuahtp an 
equal to all its capacities. South s Sermons- 

3. [ Spiritualie , Fr.] ACts independent of the body ; pure a $ 

of the foul; mental refinement. . 

Many fecret indifpofitions and averfions to duty wi ea 
upon the foul, and it will require both time and clofe app ica 
tion of mind to recover it to fuch a frame, as fhall diip e 1 
for the fpiritualities of religion. Soutn j Seitnon>> : 

4. That which belongs to any one as an ecclefiafticK:. 

Of common right, the dean and chapter are g Utir 
the fpiritualities , during the vacancy of a biflioprick. yjjj 
Spi'ritualty. n.f. [from fpiritual.) Ecclefiaftical 0 }* 
We of the jpiritua.ty 

Will raife your highnefs fuch a mighty fum, ^ 

As never did the clergy at one time. yA ^ 

Spiritualization. n.f [from fpiritualize.j f ie 

. fpiritualizing. ^ r r • v 1 Tore- 

To Spiritualize v.a. [ fpirit ualifer, Fr. fromjpif -J ^ 
fine the intellect; to purity from the feculencies o t c 

This would take it much out of the care of the 1 hfjjf 
fpi ritualize and replenifh it with good works, jf 
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We bedn our furvey from the loweft dregs of fenfe, and 
fo afeend °o our more fpiritualized felves. . Glanville. 

As to the future glory in which theFody is to partake, that 
load of earth which now engages--to corruption, muft be 
ralcined and fpiritualized ’, and thus be clothed upon with 

cdorv Decay °f Piety ' 

& If man will aft rationally, he cannot admit any competition 

between a momentary fatisfaClion, and an eyerlafting bappi- 
nefs as great as God can give, and our fpiritualized capa¬ 
cities receive. Rogers s Sermons. 

Spiritually, adv. [from fpiritual ] Without corporeal 
groffnefs; with attention to things purely intellectual. 
b In the fame degree that virgins live more fpiritually than 
other perfons, in the fame degree is their virginity a more ex¬ 
cellent ftate. ^ Taylor’s Rule of holy Living. 

Spiri'tuous. adj. [ fpiritueux , Fr. from fpirit.) 

1 Having the quality of fpirit, tenuity and activity of parts. 
More refin’d, more fpirituous and pure. 

As to him nearer tending. Milton . 

The moft fpirituous and moft fragrant part of the plant 
exhales by the aCtion of the fun. Arbuthnot. 

2. Lively; gay; vivid ; airy. 

It may appear airy and fpirituous , and fit for the welcome 
of chearful guefts. JVotton s Architecture. 

Spirituo'sity. \n. f [from fpirituous.) The quality of be- 

Spiritu.ou'sness. ) ing fpirituous; tenuity and aCfivity. 

To Spirt, v. n. [fpruyten, Dutch, to fhoot up, Skinner ; 
fpritta , Swedifh, to fly out. Lye.) To fpring out in a hid¬ 
den ftream; to ftream out by intervals. 

Bottling of beer, while new and full of fpirit, fo that it fpirt- 
etb when the ftcpple is taken forth, maketh the drink more 
quick and windy. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Thus the fmall jett, which hafty hands unlock, 

Spirts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. Pope. 

To Spirt, v. a. Fo throw out in a jet. 

When weary Proteus 
Retir’d for fhelter to his woqted caves. 

His finny flocks about their Ihepherd play. 

And rowling round him, fpirt the bitter fea. Dr)den. 

When rains the paflage hide. 

Oft the Joofe ftones fpirt up a muddy tide 

Beneath thy carelefs foot. Gay. 

ToSpi'rtle. v.a. [A corruption of fpirt.) Todiffipate. 

The terraqueous globe would, by the centrifugal force of 
that motion, be foon diflipated and fpirtled into the circum¬ 
ambient fpace, was it not kept together by this noble contri¬ 
vance of the Creator. Derhams Phyfco-Tbeology. 

SpFry. adj. [from fpire.~\ 

1. Pyramidal. 

Wafte fandy valleys, once perplex’d with thorn. 

The fpiry firr, and fhapeiy box adorn. Pope’s Meffiah. 

In thefe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 

Thefe mofs -grown domes with fpiry turrets crown’d, 

Where awful arches make a noon-day night. 

And the dim windows fhed a folemn light; 

1 hy eyes diffus’d a reconciling ray, 

And gleams of glory brighten’d all the day. Pope . 

2 . Wreathed; curled. 

Hid in the fpiry volumes of the fnake, 

I lurk’d within the covert of a brake. Dryden. 

Spiss. adj. [ Jpiffus , Latin.] Clofe; firm; thick. 

From his modeft and humble charity, virtues which rarely 
cohabit with the fwelling windinefs of much knowledge, iffued 
this ipifs and denfe, yet poliflied; this copious, yet concife 
treatife of the variety of languages. Prerewood. 

bPissiTUDE. n.f [from fpijfus, Latin.] Groffnefs; thicknefs. 
Drawing wine or beer from the lees, called racking, it will 
clarify the fooner; for though the lees keep the drink in heart, 
and make it lafting, yet they caff up fome fpijfitude. Bacon, 
c ■J >t T iU ^ e ^ u ^ ue d by acrid things, and acrimony by in- 

Tr o " Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

?1T f CrP^an, Saxon; fpit , Dutch; fpedo, Italian.] 

the fire § P1 ° ng ^ ™ driVCn t0 be tUmed before 

, T . A goodly city is this Antium; 

T a l tbat made tl ^ widows : then know me not. 

Left that thy wives with fpits, and boys with ftones 

n puny battle flay me. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

C0 l7r y be . contr j ved to the movi ^g of fails in a chimney 
of 1 a V th ® m0tl0n of whlch ma 7 be a PP lied to the turning 
\\r- u d -r. Wilkins’s Mathematical Maoick. 

With Peggy Dixon thoughtful fit, 

Contriving for the pot and fpit. g 

Whe dCP l h ° f Car u h - aS iS pierCed by ° ne aaion of the fp^de! 
thcfirfSw eart L !? Wafhed fr ° m the quick, face it with 

To Spit du / g ° Ut ° f the ditch ‘ Mortimer ,. 

[from^nounr"^' 5 ^ > V * or « 

L To put upon a fpit. 

I fee my coufin’s ghoft 
peeking out Romeo, that did fpit his body 
Pon rapier’s point. Sbakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet, 


2. To thruft through. 

I fpitted frogs, I crufh’d a heap of emmets. Dryden. 
To Spit. v.a. [ypoecan, Saxon; J'pytter , Danilh.] To ejedl 

from the mouth. 

A large mouth, indeed, 

That fpits forth death, and mountains, rocks and Teas. 

Shakejpeare s King John . 
Commiffions which compel from each 
The fixth part of his fubftance, makes bold mouths, 
Tongues fpit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them. Sbakefpeare . 

To Spit. v. n. To throw out fpittle or moiftureof the mouth. 
Very good orators, when they are here, will fpit. Sbakfp. 
I dare meet Surrey, 

And fpit upon him whilft I fay he lies. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

You fpit upon me laft Wednefday, 

You fpurn’d me fuch a day. Sbakefpeare s Merck, of J^inice. 

The watry kingdom, whofe ambitious head 
Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 
To ftop the foreign fpirits; but they come. Sbakefpeare. 
He fpat on the ground, made clay of the fpittle, and anointed 
the eyes of the blind man. John ix. 6. 

A maid came from her father’s houfe to one of the tribu¬ 
nals of the Gentiles, and declaring hcrfelf a Chriftian, fpit in 
the judge’s face. South. 

A drunkard men abhor, and would even fpit at him, were 
it not for fear he fhould fomething more than fpit at them. 

South’s Sermons. 

Spit on your finger and thumb, and pinch the fnuff till 
the candle goes out. Swift’s Rules for the Servants. 

Spi'ttal. n.f [Corrupted from kopital.) A charitable foun¬ 
dation. In ufe only in the phrafes, a fpittal fer?non> and rob 
not the fpittal. 

To Sp/tchcock. v. a. To cut an eel in pieces and roaft him. 
Of this word I find no good etymology. 

No man lards fait pork with orange peel. 

Or garnifhes his lamb with fpiuheoekt eel. King. 

SPITE, n.f [fpijj-i Dutch; dejpit , French.] 

1. Malice; rancour; hate; malignity; malevolence. 

This breeding rather fpite than fhame in her, or, if it were 
a fhame, a fhame not of the fault, but of the repulfe, fhe did 
thirft for a revenge. Sidney . 

Bewray they did their inward hoiYmg fp',te 9 
Each ftirring others to revenge their caufe. Daniel. 

Done all to fpite 

The great Creator; but their fpite ftill ferves 
His glory to augment. Milton’s Paradife Loft , 

Be gone, ye criticks, and reftrain your fpite , 

Codrus writes on, and will for ever write. Pope. 

2. Spite of or In Spite of. Notwithftanding; in defiance of. 
It is often ufed without any malignity of meaning. 

Llelled be fuch a preacher, whom God made uie of to fpeak 
a word in feafon, and faved me in fpite of the^ world, the devil, 
and myfelf. ' Southm 

In fpite of me I love, and fee too late 
My mother’s pride muft find my mother’s fate. Dryden. 

For thy lov’d fake, fpite of my boding fears. 

I’ll meet the danger which ambition brings. Rowe. 

My father’s fate. 

In fpite of all the fortitude that fliines 

Before my face in Cato’s great example. 

Subdues my foul, and fills my eyes with tears. Addif Cato. 

In Jpite of all applications the patient grew worfe every 

r-p J ’ Arbuthnot. 

1 o Spite, v. a. [from the noun.] 

To mifehief; to treat malicioufly; to vex; to thwart ma¬ 
lignantly. 

M ft e ! Uil a’,f iv J ° rCcd ’ wronged, fpigbted, flain, 

i-n d r eteft c abe , dea , lh ’ b y thee ' Shalefpearc: 

1 11 iaermee the lamb that I do love, 

n'°J>k ht a raven’s heart within a dove. Shahfpeare. 

2 . 1 o fill With fpite; to offend. 

So with play did he a good while fight againft the fight of 
Zelmane, who, mor ofpited with that corn tefy, that one that 
did nothing fhould be able to refift her, burned away with 

choler any motions which might grow out of her own fweet 
dilpoiition. 7 

Darius, fpited at the magi, endeavoured to abolifh not only 
their learning but their language. Tern 1? 

SpFteful adj. [fpite and/*//.] Malicious; malignant.' 

r K-n- eWS u Were the deadlieft and fpitcfulleft enemies of 
Chriftianity that were in the world, and in this refpe& their 
orders to be fhunned. * fj ! 

All you have done Hoohr - 

Hath been but for a wayward fon, 

Spisbtful and wrathful. Shab r Macl , 

Contempt ,s a thmg made up of an undervaluing of a man 
upon a behef of his utter ufelelTnd's, and a fpit A endea”o^ 
^engage the reft ol the world in the fame flight efteem of 

' The fpUeful Stun have fired their venom dtf 
And now the peaceful planets take their turn. Dryden 

Spi'tefully 
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Spitefully, adv. [from fpitcful.] Malicioufly; malignantly. 
Twice falfe Evadne, jpitefuUy forfworn ! 

That fatal beaft like this I woufd have torn. Waller. 

Vanefla fat. 

Scarce lift’ning to their idle chat, 

Further than lometimes by a frown, 

When they grew pert, to pull them down; 

At laft {he fpitefully was bent 

To try their wifdom’s full extent. Swift. 

Spi'tefulness. n.f [from fpiteful .] Malice; malignity; 
defire of vexing. 

It looks more lik zfpitefulnefs and ill-nature, than a diligent 
fearch after truth. Keil againjl Burnet. 

Spi tted, adj. [from /pit.) Shot out into length. 

Whether the head of a deer, that by age is more /pitted, 
may be brought again to be more branched. Bacon. 

SpFtter. n.J. [from /pit.'] 

J. One who puts meat on a fpit. 

2. Onewhofpits with his mouth. 

3. A young deer. Ainfivorth. 

Spi'ttle. n.f. [Corrupted from h/pital , and therefore better 

written fpital , or fpittal,] Hofpital. It is Hill retained in 
Scotland. 

To the fpittle go. 

And from the powd’ring tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Crdlid’s kind. 

This is it 

1 hat makes the waned widow wed again; 

She whom the fpittle houfe, and ulcerous fores. 

Would caft the gorge at, this embalms and fpices 
To th’April-day again. Sbakefp. Timon. 

Cure the fpittle world of maladies. Cleaveland. 

SpFttle. n.f [ ypcetlian, Saxon. ] Moifture of the mouth. 
The faliva or fpittle is an humour of eminent ufe. Ray. 

Mamas and Atys in the mouth were bred, 

And never hatch’d within the lab’ring head; 

No blood from bitten nails thofe poems drew. 

But churn’d like fpittle from the lips they flew. Dryden. 
The fpittle is an active liquor, immediately derived from the 
arterial blood : it is faponaceous. Arhuthnot. 

A genius for all itations fit, 

Whofe meaneft talent is his wit; 

His heart too great, though fortune little. 

To lick a rafcal ftatefman’s fpittle. Swift. 

Spi'tvenom. n.f. [fpit and venom.] Poifon ejeXed from the 
mouth. 

The fpitvenom of their poifoned hearts breaketh out to the 
annoyance of others. Hooker. 

Splanchno'logy. n.f. [ fplanchnologie, French; cnrXdy^cc. and 
Xoy^.] A treatife or defcription of the bowels. Difi. 
To SPLASH, v. a. [ plafka , Swedifti. They have both an affi¬ 
nity with plafh .J To daub with dirt in great quantities. 
Spla'shy. adj. [from fplafh.] Full of dirty water; ,apt to 
daub. 

Spla'yfoot. adj . [/play or difplay and foot.] Having the foot 
turn.ed inward. 

Though Hill fome traces of our ruftick vein, 

And fplayfoct verfe remain’d, and will remain. Pope. 

Spla'ymouih. n.f. [Jplay and mouth.] Mouth widened by 
defign. 

All authors to their own defeXs are blind: 

Had’ft thou but Janus-like a face behind, 

To fee the people when fplaymouths they make. 

To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 

Their tongues loll’d out a foot. Dryden. 

SPLEEN. n.J. [ fplen , Latin.] 

1. The milt; one of the vifcera, of which the ufe is fcarcely 
known. It is fuppofed the feat of anger and melancholy. 

If the wound be on the left hypochondrium, under the 
jfhort ribs, you may conclude the fpleen wounded. Wifeman. 

2. Anger; fpite; ill-humour. 

If fhe mull: teem, 

Create her child of fpleen , that it may live 
And be a thwart difnatur’d torment to her. 

Charge not in your fpleen a noble perfon, 

And fpoil your nobler foul. 

Kind pity checks my fpleen-, brave fcorn forbids 
Thofe tears to iflue, which fwell my eye-lids. Donne. 

Ail envyM ; but the Theftyan brethren (how’d 
The lea ft refpeS ; and thus they vent their fpleen aloud : 

Lay down thofe honour’d fpoils. Dryden. 

In noble minds fome dregs remain, 

Not yet purg’d off, of fpleen and four difdain. Pope . 

3. A fit of anger. 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night. 

That, in a fpleen , unfolds both heav’n and earth; 

And, ere.a man hath power to fay, behold! 

'f he jaws of darknefs do devour it up. Shakefpeare. 

4. Melancholy ; hypochondriacal vapours. 

Spleen , vapours, and fmall-pox above them all. Pope. 
Bodies chang’d to recent forms by fpleen , Pope. 


Shakefpeare. 

Shakefpeare. 
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Sple'ened. adj. [from fpleen.] Deprived of the fpleen 
Animals fpleened grow falacious. * Vy j 

Sple'enful. adj. [ JpUen and fufo Angry ^pepviflf.’ 
melancholy. * UUi i 

T he commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, fcatter up and down • 

Myfelf have calm’d their fpleenful mutiny. ' Shak, H y T 
The chearful foldiers, with new ftores fupply’d ’ ’ 

Now long to execute the'w fpleenful will. ' n. 

•*- ... 3.i j mnci cin awc/gf-ydf 


If you drink tea upon a promontory that over-hano ?* 
fea, the whittling of the wind is better mufick to corf j 
minds than the opera to the fpleenful. 1 ^ tec ^ 

Sple'enless. adj. [from fpleen.] Kind; gentle; mild Qk 
folete. * 

Mean time flew our Ihips, and ftreight we fetcht 
The fyren’s ifle ; a fplecnlefs wind fo ttretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and fo urg’d our keel. Chat) 

Sple'enwort. n.f [fpleen anti wort.] Miltwafte. A plant*‘ 
The leaves and fruit are like thofe of the fern ; but the pin 
nuke are eared at their bafis. Miller. ^ 

Safe pafs’d the gnome through this fantaftick band 
A branch of he&Wngfpleenwort in his hand. * p , 

Spl e'eny. adj. [from Jpleen.] Angry; peevilh. ’ 

What though I know her virtuous, 

And well deferving; yet I know her for 
A fplecny Lutheran, and not wholfome to 

Our caufe. ^ Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Sple'ndent. adj. [fplendens, Latin.] Shining; glofly; having 
luftre. ’ s 

They affigned them names from fome remarkable qualities 
that is very obfervable in their red and fplendent planets. Brown. 

Metallick fubftanccs may, by reafon of their great denfity* 
refleX all the light incident upon them, and fo be as opake and 
fplendent as it’s poffible for any body to be. , Newton. 

SPLENDID. adj. [ fplendide, Fr. fplendidus, Latin.] Showy; 
magnificent; fumptuous ; pompous. 

Unacceptable, though in heav’n, our ftate 
Of fplendid vaflalage. Milton. 

Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid. 

And flept beneath the pompous colonade; 

Faft by his fide Pififtratus lay fpread, 

In age his equal, on a fplendid bed. Pope’s Odyjfcy, 

Sple'ndidly. adv. [from fplendid:] Magnificently; fump- 
tuoufly; pompoufly. 

Their condition, though it look fplendidly , yet when you 
handle it on all Tides, it will prick your fingers. Taylor. 

You will not admit you live fplendidly , yet it cannot be 
denied but that you live neatly and elegantly. More. 

How he lives and eats. 

How largely gives, how fplendidly he treats. Dryden: 

He, of the royal ttore 
Splendidly frugal, fits whole nights devoid 
Of fweet repofe. Philips. 

Sple'ndour. n.f. [fplendeur, French; fplen dor, Latin.] 

1. Luftre; power of filming. 

Splendour hath a degree of whitenefs, efpecially if there be 
a little repercuffion; for a looking-glafs, with the fteel behind, 
looketh whiter than glafs fimple. Bacon's NaturalHijlory. 

The dignity of gold above lilver is not much; th cfpten- 
dour is alike, and more pleafing to fome eyes, as in cloth of 
filver. v Bacon's Phyf Remarks. 

The firft fymptoms are a chilnefs, a certain Jplendour or 
flaming in the eyes, with a little moifture. Arhuthnot. 

2. Magnificence; pomp. 

Romulus, being to give laws to his new Romans, found 
no better way to procure an etteem and reverence to them, 
than by firft procuring it to himfelf by fplendour of habit and 
retinue. ■ South's Sermons. 

’Tis ufe alone that fanXifies expence, 

And fplendour borrows all her rays from fenfe. Rope. 

Sple'netick. adj . [fplenetique , French.] Troubled with the 
fpleen ; fretful; peevifh. 

Horace purged himfelf from thefe fplenetick reflexions in 
odes and epodes, before he undertook his fatyrs. Dryden. 

This daughter ftlently lowers, t’other fteafs a kind look at 
you, a third is exaXly well behaved, and a fourth a fplene - 
tick. Toiler. 

You humour me when I am Tick ; 

Why not when I am fplenetick ? Pope. 

Sple'nick. adj. [ fplenique , French; fplen , Latin.] Belonging 
to the fpieen. 

Suppofe the fpleen obftruXed in its lower parts and fpl&tnc- 
anch, a potent heat caufeth the orgafmus to boil. Harvey. 

The fplenick vein hath divers cells opening into it near its 
extremities in human bodies; but in quadrupeds, the cells open 
into the trunks of the fplenick veins. Ray on the Creauan. 

Sple'nish. adj. [/torn fpleen.] Fretful; peevifh.] 

Yourfelves you muft engage, 

Somewhat to cool your fplenifh rage, 

Your grievous thirft, and to aflwage, 

That firft you drink this liquor. Drayton. 

SplUnitiys. 
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Splenitive. adj. [from fpleen.] Hot; fiery; paflionate 
in ufe. 

Take thy fingers from my throat; 

For though I am not fplenitive and ralh,_ 

Yet I have in me fomething dangerous. Shake/ Hamlet. 
Splent. n.f [Or perhaps fplint ; fpinella, Italian.] 

Splents is a callous hard fubftance, or an infenfible fwelling, 
which breeds on or adheres to the {hank-bone, and when it 
grows big fpoils the ffiape of the leg. When there is but one, 
it is called a fingle fplent ; but when there is another oppofite to 
it on the outfide of the (hank-bone, it is called a pegged or 
pinned fplent. Farrier's Ditt. 

ToJsplice. v. a. [ fplifen, Dutch ; plico, Latin.] To join the 
t&o ends of a rope without a knot. 

Splint, n.f [ fplinter, Dutch.] A thin piece of wood or other 
matter ufed by chirurgeons to hold the bone newly fet in its 
place. 

The ancients, after the feventh day, ufed Jplints, which 

not only kept the members fteady, but ftraight; and of thefe 

fome are made of tin, others of fcabbard and wood, fowed up 

in linnen cloths. IViJeman s Surgery. 

To Splint. 7 r r .u 1 

rr e / „ J- v. a. [ from the noun. J 

To Spli nter. ) L J 

1. To fecure by fpiints. 

This broken joint intreat her to fplinter , and tin’s crack of 
your love fhallgrow ftronger than it was before. Shak. Othello. 

2. To fhiver; to break into fragments. 

SPLINTER, n.f. [ Jplinter, Dutch.] 

1. A fragment or any thing broken with violence. 

He was {lain upon a courfe at tilt, one of the fplinter jr of 
Montgomery’s ftafr going in at his bever. Bacon. 

Amidft whole heaps of fpices lights a ball, 

And now their odours arm’d againft them flie; 

Some precioufly by fMtter’d porcelain fall. 

And fome by aromatick fp'inters die. 

2. A thin piece of wood. 

A plain Indian fan, ufed by the meaner fort, made of the 
final 1 ftringy parts of roots, fpread out in a round flat form, 
and (o bound together with a fplinter hoop, and ftrenothened 
with fmall bars on both fides. Grew's Jldufcsum. 

To SplTnter. v. n. [from the noun.] To be broken into 
fragments. 

To SPLl i. v. a. pret. fpht. [ fpletten. fplitten, Dutch.] 

1. To cleave ; to rive; to divide longitudinally in two. 

Do’t, and thou haft the one half of my heart; 

Do’t not, thou fplitjl thine own. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
Mine own tongue fplits what it fpeaks. Shakefpeare. 
That felf-hand 

Hath, with the courage which the heart did tend it, 

Split ted the heart. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Wer’t thou ferv’d up two in one difh, the rather 
To flit thy fire into a double father ? Cleaveland. 

t ^ ^ en c °ld W inter Jplit the rocks in twain. 

Me ftript the bearsfoot of its leafy growth. Dryden. 

A fkull fo hard, that it is almoft as eafy to fplit a helmet of 

lr °ru S % mil!cC a fra£lure in it: - R°y on the Creation. 

I his enort is in fome earthquakes fo vehement, that it fplits 

and tears the earth, making cracks or chafms in it fome 

mues. ^ . Woodward . 

2. I o divide; to part. 

Their logick has appeared the mere art of wrangling, and 
their metaphyficks the flail of fplitting an hair, of difti nguifh- 
mg without a differente. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 

One and the fame ray is by refraction difturbed, {battered, 
dilated, and fplit, and fpread into many diverging rays. Newt 
He inftances Luther’s fenfuality and difobcdience; two 
crimes which he has dealt with, and to make the more folemn 

e u mt l T’T . Merbury. 

Uh, would it pleafe the gods to fplit J 

Thy beauty, fize, and years, and wit, 

No age could furnifh out a pair 

Of nymphs fo graceful, wife, and fair; 

v* ith halt the luftre of your eyes, 

, J*** w J' our , wit > your years, and fize. Swift. 

3 * To dafh and break on a rock. J 

G 0d’s defertion, as a full and violent wind, drives him in 

* Irrecoverably^ ^ ^ -cOhere heTlfi 

1 hofe who Jive by ihores, with joy beholT^ ° 

Some wealthy veil'd fpth or ftranded nigh ; 

A ndr Pu the r0C A S leap down for fci P«’reck’d gold. 

And feek the tempefts which the others fly. e 

4- To divide; to break into-difeord. V rydm - 

In ftates notorittuflj irreligious, a fecret xnA 1 

| n j! finites their moft refined poll! 
Totu ^ and a CUrfc ' South's Serifs, 

*' T ‘"hinder; to crack ; to fuffer difruption. 
geatd °ater eXCeedi ’’ S by con- 

D_I 


yvn What is’t to me, 

no never fail on her unfaithful fea. 


Boyle. 


Pope. 
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If ftorms arife and clouds grow black, 

If the maft Jplit, and threaten wrack ? Dr\dcth 

The road that to the lungs this ftore tranfmits, 

Into unnumber’d narrow’ channels fplits. Blackmon 

Each had a gravity would make you fplit, 

And fhook his head at M—y as a wit. 

2. To be broken againft rocks. 

After our fhip did fplit. 

When you, and the poor number fav’d with you, 

Hung on our driving boat. Shakefpeare. 

Thefe are the rocks on which the fanguine tribe of lovers 
dail y fplit, and on which the politician, thealchymift, and pro¬ 
jector are caft away. Addifon s Spectator. 

The feamen fpied a rock, and the wind was fo ftrong that 
we were driven diredfly upon it, and immediately^///. Gulliv. 
SpliYter. n.f. [from fplit ] One who fplits. 

Howfhould we rejoice, if, like Judas the firft, 
'Thofefphtters of parlous in funder fhould burft! Swift. 
Splu'tter. n.f. Buttle ; tumult. A low w’ord. 

'I o SPOIL, v. a. \_fpolio , Latin ; fpolier, French.] 

1. To rob ; to take away by force. 

Ye took joyfully the Jpoiling of your goods, knowing in 
yourfelves that ye have in heaven an enduring fubftance. Heb* 
This mount 

With all his verdure fpoil'd, and trees adrift. Milton ; 

2. To plunder; toftripof goods. 

Yielding themfelves upon the Turks faith, for the fafeguarJ 
of their liberty and goods, they were moft injuriouflyj(/)f7//£ , i/ 
of all that they had. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

I hou /halt not gain what I deny to yield. 

Nor reap the harveft, though thou Jpo l'Jl the field. Prior. 

My lens their old unhappy fire defpife. 

Spoil d of his kingdom, and depriv’d of eyes. Pope. 

3. Jo corrupt; to mar; to make ufelefs. [This is properly 
fpill, ypillan, Saxon.] 

Beware left any man fpoil you, through philofophy and vain 

deceit -. Col. ii. 8. 

Spiritual pride fpoils many graces, Taylor. 

To Spoil, v. n. 

1. To praXice robbery or plunder. 

England was infefted with robbers and outlaws, which, 
lurking in woods, ufed often to break forth to rob and fpoil. 

Spcnfer on Ireland. 

They which hate us fpoil for themfelves. Pf xliv. 14. 

2. To grow ufelefs; to be corrupted. 

He that gathered a hundred bufhels of acorns, or apples, 
had thereby a property in them : he was only to look that he 
ufed them before they fpoiled, elfe he robbed others. Locke. 
oPoil. n.f [ fpolium, Latin.] 

1. That which is taken by violence; that which is taken from 
an enemy ; plunder ; pillage; booty. 

The cry of Talbot ferves me for a fword ; 

For I have loaden me with many fpoils, 

Ufing no other weapon but his name. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Where the cleaver chops the heifer’s fpoil, 

fi f cathing noftiil hold. Gay's Trivia , 

2. ihe act of robbery; robbery; wafte. 

The man that hath not mufick in himfelf. 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of fweet founds 
Is fit for treafons, ftratagems, and fpoils. ^Shakefpeare . 
vjo and fpeed 1 

- C,urun r j„; and T" 7 ’ ? nd ruin are m J r S ain - Milt. Parad. Loft. 

3. v^oiruption; caufe of corruption. J 

^Company, villainous company, hath been the fpoil of 

4. The flough ; the caft-off .kin of a ferpent. Shak ^ ear ‘- 
be okT 5 ’ the rather f ° r the caftin s° f ^fpoil, live’till they 

Spo'iler. n.f. [from fpoil.] Bacon. 

1. A robber; a plunderer; a pillager. 

•p. , ru ‘ n h er manners Rome 
Doth fufter now, as {he’s become 

Koth her own fpolier and own prey. Ben. Jehnf. Catiline 
andafli ! 7 h 7 f l0 r eSa concer "s itfelf to own 

SSS&SS&r* - - 

c™. hIII- 4 „, 

To wa fte> toplunderj outof mecrcom ? con( l u ^. 

is it humanity that prompts you on ? 

Happy for us, and happy for you fpiler:, 

tlad your humanity ne’er reach’d our world > A o, ^ 

2. One who mars or corrupts any thine. ' A ' Phd P' 

hPoiLFUL adj. [fpoil and full.] Wafteful; rapacious. 

T , ’i' ivi . n g oft in battle vanquifhed 
y\vJcfpetful Pifls, and fwarmingEafterline* 

Long lime in peace his realm eftablifhed t ’ p ■ 

Spoke, n. f. [ rp ara, Saxon; fpekhe, German 1 ThVh 

wheel that paiTes from the nave to the felly J ‘ h 9f 4 
_ All you gods, } ' 

In general fynod take away her power • 

Break all th e fprj es an( j fe j |ies of ha 

And bowUhe round nave down the hill of heav’n. S!:*'eL 

No 
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No heir e’er drove fo fine a coach; 

The fpokest we are by Ovid told, 

Were filver, and the axle gold. Swift . 

Spoke. The preterite of jpeak. 

They [poke beft in the glory of their conquefl. Sprat. 

Spoken. Participle paffive of Jpeak . 

Wouldfl thou be fpoken for to the king ? 2 Kings iv. 13. 

The original of thefe figns for communication is found in 
viva voce , in fpoken language. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Spokesman, n. f [ fpoke and man. J One who fpeaks for 
another. 

’Tis you that have the reafon. 

•—To do what ? 

—To be a fpokef?nan from madam Silvia: Shakefpeare. 

He (hall be thy fpokefman unto the people. Ex. iv. 16. 

To SPO'LIATE. v. a. [jpolio , Lat.] To rob ; to plunder. Diet. 

Spoliation, n.f [fpvliation^ French; fpoliatio, Latin.] The 
a<5l of robbery or privation. 

An ecclefiaftical benefice is fometimes void de jure & faffo^ 
and fometimes defafto , and not de jure ; as when a man fuf- 
fers a fpoliation by his own a£l. Aylijfe's Par ergon. 

SpoNdee. n.f [fpondee, French ; fpondaus, Latin.] A foot of 
two long fyllables. 

We fee in the choice of the words the weight of the flone, 
and the flriving to heave it up the mountain : Homer clogs the 
verfe with fpondees , and leaves the vowels open. Broome. 

Spo'ndyle. n f. [o-ttoixLa©- 1 ; fpondile , Fr. fpondylus, Latin.] 
A vertebra; a joint of the fpine. 

It hath for the fpine or back-bone a cartilaginous fubftance, 
without an y fpondyles, procefies, or protuberances. Brown. 

SPONGE, n. f [ fpongia, Latin.] A foft porous fubftance fup- 
pofed by fome the nidus of animals. It* is remarkable for 
fucking up water. 

Sponges are gathered from the Tides of rocks, being as a large 
but tough mofs. Bacon . 

They opened and wafhed part of their fponges. Sandys. 

Great officers are like fponges: they fuck ’till they are full, 
and, when they come once to be fqueezed, their very heart’s 
blood come away. L'Ef range. 

To Sponge, v.a. [from the noun.] To blot; to wipe away 
as with a fponge. 

Except between the words of tranflation and the mind of 
Scripture itfelf there be contradiction, very little difference 
fhould not feem an intolerable blemifh neceffarily to be (pungcd 
out. Hooker. 

To Sponge, v. n. To fuck in as a fponge; to gain by mean 
arts. 

The ant lives upon her own honefty; whereas the fly is an 
intruder, and a common fmell-feafl, that fpunges upon other 
people’s trenchers. L'Ejlrange. 

Here wont the dean, when he’s to feek. 

To fpunge a breakfafl once a week. Swift. 

Sfo'nger. n.f [from fponge .] One who hangs for a main¬ 
tenance on others. 

A generous rich man, that kept a fplendid and open table, 
would try which were friends, and which only trencher-flies 
.and fpungers. L' E/i range. 

SpoNginess. n.f. [from fpongy.] Softnefs and fulnefs of ca¬ 
vities like a fponge. 

The lungs are expofed to receive all the droppings from the 
brain : a very fit ciflern, becaufe of their fponginefs. Harvey. 

Spo'ncjous. adj. [ fpongicux , French; from fponge.] Full of 
final 1 cavities like a fponge. 

All thick bones are hollow or fpongcous , and contain an 
oleaginous fubftance in little vehicles, which by the heat of the 
body is exhaled through thefe bones to fupply their fibres. Chey. 

SpoNgy. adj. [from fponge.] 

1. Soft and full of fmall interflitial holes. 

The lungs are the moft fpongy part of the body, and there¬ 
fore ableft to contract and dilate itfelf. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

A fpongy excrefcence groweth upon the roots of the laler- 
tree, and upon cedar, very white, light, and friable, called 
agarick. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The body of the tree being very fpongy within, though hard 
without, they eafily contrive into canoes. More. 

Into earth’s fpungy veins the ocean finks, 

Thofe rivers to replenifh which he drinks. Denham. 

Pveturn, unhappy Twain ! 

The fpungy clouds are fill’d with gath’ring rain: Dryden. 

Her bones are all very fpongy , and more remarkably thofe of 
a wild bird, which flies much, and long together. Grew. 

2. Wet; drenched; foaked; full like a fponge. 

When their drenched natures lie as in a death. 

What cannot you and I perform upon 

Th’ unguarded Duncan ? What not put upon 

His fpungy officers, who (hall bear the guilt. Shakefp. 

Sponk. n.f. A word in Edinburgh which denotes a match, 
or any thing dipt in fulphur that takes fire: as, any fponks will 
ye buy ? Touchwood. 

SpoNsal. adj. [ fponfalis , Latin.] Relating to marriage. 

Sponsion, n.f [fponfio, Latin.] The ait of becoming furety 
for another. 


SpoNsor. n.f. [Latin.] A furety; one who makes a 

or gives fecurity for another. 4 ‘ ^ 

In the baptifm of a male there ought to be two males 
one woman, and in the baptifm of a female child two wo ^ 
and one man; and thefe are called fp:nfors or fureties for ^ 
education in the true Chriftian faith. Aylifds Par ^ 

The jponfor ought to be of the fame ftation with the pefp * 
to w hom he becomes furety. ^ ^ (,n 

Spontaneity, n.f. [fpontancjtas, fchool Lat . fpontar,el: e 
from fpontaneous.] Voluntarinefs; willingnefs; accordin’ 
compelled. 

Neceflity and fpontaneity may fometimes meet together f 0 
may fpontaneity and liberty ; but real neceflity and true libert- 
can never. hr and), againf: HobB 

Strict neceflity they Ample call; 

It fo binds the will, that things foreknown 
By fpontaneity not choice are done. Drvd ■ 

SPON FA'NEOUS. adj. [fpontanee^ French; from fponte^ LaM 
Voluntary ; not compelled ; acting without compulfion^r re- 
ftraint; acting of itfelf; acting of its own accord. 

Many analogal motions in animals, though I cannot c-d! 
them voluntary, yet I fee them fpontaneous: I have reafon to 
conclude, that thefe are not Amply mechanical. pp a i e 

They now came forth 
Spontaneous ; for within them (pint mov’d 
Attendant on their lord. Milton ■ 

While John for nine-pins does declare. 

And Roger loves to pitch the bar, 

Both legs and arms fpontaneous move, 

Which was the thing I meant to prove. Prior, 

Begin with fenfe, of ev’ry art the foul. 

Parts anfwering parts (hall Aide into a whole; 

Spontaneous beauties all around advance. 

Start ev’n from difficulty, ftrike from chance. 

Nature fliall join you, time fliall make it grow. p 0 t>e. 

Spontaneously, adv. [from fpontaneous.] Voluntarily; 0 jf 
its own accord. 

This would be as Impoffible as that the lead of an edifice 
fhould naturally and fpontaneoufy mount up to the roof, while 
lighter materials employ themfelves beneath it. Bentley 

Whey turns Jpontancoufy acid, and the curd into cheefe as 
hard as a ftone. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

SpontaNeousness. n.f. [from fpontaneous.] Voluntarinefs; 
freedom of will; accord unforced. 

The fagacities and inftincts of brutes, the fpontaneoufntfs of 
many of theft animal motions, are not explicable without 
fuppofing fome active determinate power connexed to and in¬ 
herent in their fpirits, of a higher extraction than the bare 
natural modification of matter. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Spool, n.f. [fpuhl, German ; fpohf Dutch.] A fmall piece of 
cane or reed, with a knot at each end; or a piece of wood 
turned in that form to wind yarn upon ; a quill. 

To Spoom. v.n. [Probably from Jpume , or foam , as a Clip 
driven with violence fpumes, or raifes a foam.] 

When virtue fpooms before a profperous gale. 

My heaving wiflies help to fill the fail. Dryden. 

SPOON, n.f [fpaen,D utch; fpone r Danifh; fpoonn> Iflandjck.] 
A concave veflel with a handle, ufed in eating liquids. 
Would’ft thou drown thyfelf, 

Put but a little water in a ffoon. 

And it fliall he as all the ocean. 

Enough to ftifle fuch a villain up. Shakefp. King John, 

This is a devil, and no monfler : I will leave him; 1 have 
no \ot\v fpoon. Shakefp. Tempeft. 

Or o’er cold coffee trifle with the fpoon. 

Count the flow clock, and dine exact at noon. Btyt. 

Spo'onbill. n.f [Jpoon and bill.] A bird. 

The flioveller, or fpoonbill ; the former name the more pro¬ 
per, the end of the bill being broad like a (hovel; but not 
concave like a fpoon, but perfectly flat. Grew's Mufaum. 

Ducks and geefe have fuch long broad bills to quaffer in 
water and mud; to which we may reckon the bill of the 
fpoonbill. Derham's Pbyftco-Tbcclcgy. 

Spo'onful. n.f. [fpoon and full.] 

1. As much as is generally taken at once in a fpoon. A medica 
fpoonful is half an ounce. 

Prefcribe him, before he do ufe the receipt, that he take 
fuch a pill, or a fpoonful of liquor. Bcucn. 

2 . Any fmall quantity of liquid. # ; . , 

Surely the choice and meafure of the materials of wnic 
the whole body is compofed, and what we take daily f 
pounds, is at leaf! of as much importance as of what we fa e 
feldom, and only by grains and fpponfuls. _ Aibutmo. 

Spo'onmeat. n.f [Jpoon and meat.] Liquid food ; nouri 
ment taken with a fpoon. T fr 

We preferibed a flender diet, allowing only fconfncAs. h * 
Wretched 

Are mortals born to deep their lives away 1 
Go back to what thy infancy began. 

Eat pap and fpoonmeat; for thy gugaws cry, , v r 

Be fullen, and refufe the lullaby. Dryoen s A 
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Diet moft upon fpoonmeats, as veal, or cock-broths. Harv. 
JS&, %eScuRvyGRASS. 

T) Spoon, v.n. In fea language, is when a ,hip being un- 
1 r fail in a ftorm cannot bear it, but is obliged to put right 

before the wind. . ^ u . Balle *' 

Spc-raNical. adj. ; fpcradique, French.] 

k A fboradical difeafe is an endemial difeafe, what in a parti¬ 
cular feafon affeas but few people. Arbuthnot. 

CPORT. n.f [Jpott , a make-game, Iflandick.] 

Plav • diverfion ; game ; frolick and tumultuous merriment. 
J " Her / ports were fuch as carried riches ol knowledge upon 

the ftream of delight. *** 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to th gods ; 

They kill us for their Jport. • Shakefpeare s A. Lear. 

If I fufpea without caufe, why then mak q/ port at me ; then 
let me be your jeft. Shakefpeare. 

When their hearts were merry, they laid, call lor bamlon, 
that he may make us jport ; and they called for him, and he 
made them [port. 7mfc. xvi.25- 

As a raad-man who cafteth fire-brands, arrows and death ; 
fo is the man that deceiveth his neighbour, and faith, am not 

I in fpott ? Prov - xxvi - r 9- 

The difeourfe of fools is irkfome, and their fport is in the 

wantonnefs of fin. . &clus xxvii. 13. 

2. Mock ; contemptuous mirth. 

They had his meftengers in derifion and made a fport of 

his prophets. 1 Efdr. i. 51. 

To make fport with his word, and to endeavour to render 
it ridiculous, by turning that holy book into raillery, is a di¬ 
re# affront to God. Tdlofons Sermons. 

3. That with which one plays. 

Each on his rock transfix’d, the fport and prey 
Of wrecking whirlwinds. Milton. 

Commit not thy prophetick m : nd 
To flitting leaves, the fport of every wind, 

Left they difperfe in air. Dryden. 

4. Play ; idle gingle. 

An author who fliould introduce fuch a fport of words upon 
our ftage, would meet with final! applaufe. Broome. 

5. Diveriion of the field, as of fowling, hunting, filhing. 

Now for our mountain fport , up to yon hill. 


Your legs are young. 


Shakefpeare s Cymbeline. 


O j j i . y 

The king, who was exceffively afFe£ied to' hunting, and 
the fports of the field, had a great dt fire to make a great park 
for red as well as fallow deer, between Richmond and Hamp¬ 
ton court. Clarendon . 

To Sport, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To divert; to make merry. 

The poor man wept and bled, cried and prayed, while they 
fported themfelves in his pain, and delighted in his prayers as 
the argument of their victory. Sidney. 

Away with him, and let her fport herfelf 
With that (he’s big with. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Againft whom do ye Jpoit yourfelves ? againft whom make 
ye a wide mouth, and draw out the tongue? Ijcu Ivii. 4. 

What pretty {lories thefe are for a man of his ferioufnefs to 
fpo>-t himfelf withal! Atterhury. 

Let fuch writers goon at their deareft peril, and^ fport them- 
felves in their own deceivings. ' Watts. 

2. To reprefent by any kind of play. 

No w [posting on thy lyre the love of youth, 

Now virtuous age and venerable truth ; 

Exprefling juftly Sappho’s wanton art 

Of odes, and Pindar’s more majeftick part. Dryden. 

To Sport, v. n. 

1. Fo play; to frolick; to game; to wanton. 

i hey fp or ting with quick glance, 

Shew to the fun their wav’d coats dropt with gold. Milton. 
Larifla, as flie fported at this play, was drowned in the ri¬ 
vet Peneus. Broome's Not: s on the Odyffey. 

2. To trifle. 

If any man turn religion into raillery, by bold jefts, he ren- 
ders himfelf ridiculous, becaufe hzfports with his own life. Till. 

SPORTFUL, adj. [fport and/«//.] Merry; frolick; wanton; 
ludicrous; done in jeft. 

How with a fportful malice it was follow’d, 

May rather pluck on laughter than revenge. Shakefpeare. 
His highnefs, even in fuch a flight and fportful damage, had 
a noole fenfe of juft dealing. Wotton 

Down he alights among the fportful herd 
Of thofe four-footed kinds. Milton 

Behold your own Afcanius, while he laid, V 

He drew his glittering helmet from his head, C 

In which the youth to fportful arms he led. Dryden. J 
i hey are no fportful produdions of the foil, but did once 
t^ong to real and living fifties ; feeing each of them doth ex¬ 
actly refemble fome other fliell on the (ea fhore. Bent let 

A catalogue of this may be had in Albericus Gentilis ; which 
ecaufe , t ls too fportful , I forbear to mention. Baker 

ivAWT' adV ' \^T fp 0 r f‘ d ' ] Wantonl y; merrily. 
Merrimentf frolick! Wamon,ldi > S 
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The otter got out of the river, and inweeded himfelf 10, -3 
the ladies loft'the further marking of his fporlfulmfs. Sidney, 

Sro'RTivE. adj. [from ff.ru] Gay; merry; frolick; wan- 
ton; playful; ludicrous. 

I am not in a fportive humour now ; 

Tell me, and dally not, where is the money ? Shakefpeare, 

Is it I 

That drive thee from the fportive court, where thou 
Was’t (hot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of finoky mufkets ? Shakefpeare's All's well that ends well * 

While thus the conftant pair alternate (aid. 

Joyful above them and around them play'd 
Ansels and fportive loves, a numerous crowd. 

Smiling they clapt their wings, and low they bow cl. P> t o >« 
We muft not hope wholly to change their original tem¬ 
pers, nor make the gay, penfive and grave; nor the melan¬ 
choly, fportive^ without (polling them. Locke . 

No wonder favages or fubje&s (lain. 

Were equal crimes in a defpotick reign; 

Both doom’d alike for fportive tyrants bled, 

But fubjecls ftarv’d while favages were fed. Pope* 

Sp.o'rtiveness. n.f [fcomfpoidive -.] Gaiety; play; wantonnefs. 
Shall I conclude her to be Ample, that has her time to be¬ 
gin, or refufe fportivenefs as freely' as I have ? Walton s Angler* 

Spo'rtsman. n.f. [fpoit and man.] One who purfues the 
recreations of the field. 

Manilius lets us know the pagan hunters had Meleager for 
their patron, as the Chriftians have their St. Hubert; he fpeaks 
of the conftellation which makes a good fportfman. Addifon. 

Spo'rtule. n J'. [fportule, French; J'portula^ Latin.] An alms3 
a dole. 

The bifhops, who confecrated the ground, had a fpill or 
fportule from the credulous laity. Aylijfe's Par ergon. 

SPOT. n.f. [ fpette , Danifh; Jpott e , blemifh.] 

1. A blot; a mark made by difcoloration. 

This three years day, thefe eyes, though clear 
To outward view of blemifh or oi'J'pot , 

Bereft of fight, their feeing have forgot. Milton. 

A long feries of anceftors (hews the native luftre with advan¬ 
tage ; but if he any way degenerate from his line, the leaft: 
fpot is vifible on ermine. Dryden. 

2. A taint; a di(grace ; a reproach. 

3. 1 know not well the meaning of fpot in this place, urdefs it 
be a fcandalous woman; a difgrace to her fex. 

Let him take thee, 

And hoiffc thee up to the {houting plebeians; 

hollow his chariot, like the greateft fpet 

Of all thy fex. Shakefpeare s Antony and Cleopatra. 

4. A fmall extent of place. 

That fpot to which I point is para^ife, 

Adam’s abode, thole lofty {hades his bow’r. Milton. 

Fie, who with Plato, fliall place beatitude in the knowledge 
of God, will have his thoughts raifed to other contemplations 
than thofe who looked not beyond this fpot of earth, and thofe 
perifhing things in it. Locke. 

About one of thefe breath ing paflages is a fpot of myrtles* 
that flourifh within the fleam of thefe vapours. Addijon. 

Abdallah converted the whole mountain into a kind of gar¬ 
den, and covered every pdrt of it with plantations or jpots of 
flowers. The Guardian. 

Fie that could make two ears of corn grow upon a f-pot of 
ground where only one grew before, would deferve better of 
mankind than the whole race of politicians. Gulliver. 

5. Any particular place. 

I would be bufy in the world, and learn. 

Not like a coarfe and ufelefs dunghill weed. 

Fix’d to one fpot , and rot juft as 1 grow. Otway , 

As in this grovel took my lafl farewel. 

As on this very fpot of earth I fell, 

my prey becomes ev’n here. Dryden . 

Here Adrian fell : upon that fatal fpot 
Our brother died. Granville * 

6. Upon the Spot. immediately; without changing place. 
[ our le champ.] 

Fhe lion did not chop him up immediately upon the fpot ; 
and yet he was refolved he fhould not efcape, L'Ejlrange. 

it was determined upon the Jpot , according as the oratory- 
on either fide prevailed. Swift . 

Fo hPOT. v. a.- [from the noun.] 

1. ^ 0 rnai "k with difcolorations ; to maculate. 

^ I hey are polluted ofF’rings, more abhorr’d 

Tha njpotted livers in the facrifice. Shakefpeare. 

Flave you not feen a handkerchief. 

Spotted with flrawberries in your wife’s hand ? Shakefpeare 
But ferpents now more amity maintain ; -x 

From fpotted (kins the leopard does refrain : C 

1 No weaker lion’s by a flrongcr (lain. Tate's Juvenal. 3 
I counted the patches on both ftdes, and found tile tory 
patches to be about twenty ftronger than the whig; but next 

—I s th , e W ’n e P u PP et - fl »ow was filled with faces [potted 
after the wbiggrfh manner. Addi[ords Sp hater. 
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2. To corrupt; 

This vow 


to difgrace ; to taint, 
receive, this vow of God’s maintain, 

My virgin life, no Jpotted thoughts fhall {lain. Haney. 
The people of Armenia have retained the chriftian faith, 
from the time of the apoflles; but at this day it is fpotied with 
many abfurdities. Abbots Dejcript. of the World. 

Spo'tless. adj. [fromyjto/ J 

1. Free from fpots. 

2. Free from reproach or impurity; immaculate; pure; un¬ 
tainted. 

So much fairer 

And fpotlefs {hall mine innocence arife. 

When the king knows my truth. Shakefpeare. 

I dare my life lay down, that the queen is fpotlefs 
In th’ eyes of heaven. Shakejpeure s Winter's Tale. 

You grac’d the fev’ral parts of life, 

A fpotlefs virgin, and a faultlefs wife. Waller. 

We fometimes wifh that it had been our lot to live and con¬ 
verge with Chrift, to hear his divine difcourfes, and to ob- 
ferve his fpotlefs behaviour ; and we pleafe ourfelves perhaps 
with thinking, how ready a reception we fhould have given 
to him and his do&rin-e. Attabury. 

Eternal funfhine of the fpotlefs mind, 

Each pray’r accepted, and each wifh refign’d. Pope. 

Spo'tter. n.f. Jfrom [pot. ] One that fpots ; one that maculates. 
Spo'tty. adj. [from Jpot.] Full of fpots; maculated. 

The moon whofe orb 

Through optick glafs the Tufcan artifl views 
In Valombrofa to defcry new lands, 

Rivers or mountains on her fpotty globe. Milton. 

Spou'sal adj. [from fpoufe.] Nuptial; matrimonial; conju¬ 
gal ; connubial; bridal. 

There fhall we confummate our fpoufal rites. Shakefpeare. 

Hope’s dhaft kifs wrongs no more joy’s maidenhead. 

Than fpoufal rites prejudice the marriage bed. Crafhaw . 

This other in 1 er prime of love, 

Spozfal embraces vitiated with gold. Milton. 

Sleep'il thou, carelefs of the nuptial day? 

Th y fpoufiL ornament negle&ed lies; 

Arife, prepare the bridal train, arife. Pope's Odyffey. 

Spou'sal. n.f. [ cfpoufnilles, Fr. fponfalia, Latin.] Marriage; 
nuptials. 

As man and wife, being two, are one in love, 

So be there ’twixt your kingdoms fuch a fpoifal , 

That never may ill office, or fell jealoufy 
Thruft in between the padlion of thefe kingdoms, 

To make divorce of their incorporate league. Sbakcfpeare. 

The amorous bird of night 
Sung fpoifal, and bid hafle the ev’ning flar. 

On his hill top to light the bridal lamp. Milton. 

The jfffats of Hippolita the queen, 

What tilts and tourneys at the feaft were feen. Dryden. 

TEtherial mufick did her death prepare. 

Like joyful founds of fpoufals in the air : 

A radiant light did her crown’d temples gild. Dryden. 
SPOUSE, n.f [ jponja, fponj'us, Latin ; cjpoujf French.] One 
joined in marriage; a hufbana or wife. 

She is of good efteem ; 

Befide fo qualified as may befeem 

The fpouje of any noble gentleman. Shakefpeare. 

At once farewel, O faithful fpoufe ! they faid; • 

At once th’encroaching rhinds their clofing lips lnv 3 .do.Dryd. 
Spcu'sed. adj. [from ti e noun.] Wedded; efpoufed ; joined 
together as in matrimony. 

They led the vine 

To wed her elm; fhe fpous'd about him twins 
Her mar/ iageable arms. Milton. 

Spou'seless. adj. [from fpoufe.] Wanting a hufband or wife. 
To tempt the fpoufelejs queen with am’rous wiles, 

Refort the nobles from the neigh’bring ifles. Pope. 

Spout, n.f. [from fpuyt, Dutch.] 

i. A pipe, or mouth of a pipe or vefTel out of which any thing 
is poured. 

She gafping to begin Come fpeech, her eyes 
Became two fpouts. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

In whales that breathe, left ti e Water fhould get unto the 
lungs, an ejeclion thereof is contrived by a fiftula or fpout at 
the head. Braun's Vulgar Err ours. 

If you chance it to lack. 

Be it claret or lack, 

I’ll make this fnout 
To deal it about. 

Or this to run out. 

As it were from a fpout. Ben. Johnfon . 

As waters did in ftorms, now pitch runs out, 

As lead, when a fir’d church becomes one fpout. Donne. 
In Gaza they couch veflels of earth in their walls to gather 
the wind from the top, and to pals it down in fpouts into 

Bacon. 

Let the water be fed by fome higher than the pool, and de¬ 
livered into it by fair fpouts , and then difeharged by fome 
litv of bores "that it ftay little. Bacon. 
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In this fuigle cathedral the very fpouts are loaded with or „- 
ments - „ , 4 <idUonml;PP 

From hlvcrfpouts the grateful liquors glide, 

And China’s earth receives the fmokin.g tide. p 0 ’ 

2. Water falling in a body ; a cataraft, fuch as is feen in Sh' 1 
hot climates when clouds fometimes difeharge all their mt' 
at once. 

Not the dreadful fpout , 

Which fhipmen do the hurricano call, 

Conftring’d in mafs by the almighty fun, * 

Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s ear 
In his defeent, than fhall my prompted fword ^ 

Failing on Diomede. Shakefpea > es Troilus and Crtffda 

The force of thefe motions preffing more in fome places than 
in others, there would fall not fhowers, but great fpouts or 
cafcades of water. Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

To Spout, v. a. [from the noun.] To pour with violence' 
cr in a collected body as from a fpout. 

We will bear home that lufty blood again. 

Which here we came to fpout againft your town. Shake/}. 

I intend two fountains, the one that fprinkleth or Jjmtetl 
water, the other a fair receipt of water. Bam 

She fwims in blood, and blood does fpeuting throw 
To heav’n, thatheav’n mens cruelties might know. Waller, 
Next on his belly floats the mighty whale; 

He twifts his back, and rears his threatning tail: 

He fpouts the tide. Creed:. 

To Spout, v. n. To iffue as from a fpout. 

They laid them down hard by the murmuring mufick of 
certain waters, which Jpouted out of the fide of the hills. Sidm. 
No hands cou’d force it thence, fo fixt it flood. 

Till out it ruffl’d, expel I’d by ftreams of fpeuting blood. Dryd. 

It fpouts up out of deep wells, and flies forth at the tops of 
them, upon the face of the ground. Waeduard. 

All the glittering hill 

Is bright with fpouiing rills. Tbomfods Autumn. 

To Sprain, v. a. [Corrupted from ft rain.] To ftretch the li¬ 
gaments of a joint without dislocation of the bone. 

Should the big laft extend thefhoe too wide, 

The fudden turn may ftretch the fwelling vein, 

Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ancle fprc.in. Gay. 

Sprain, n.f. [from the verb.] Exteniion of ligaments with¬ 
out diflocation of the joint. 

I was in pain, and thought it was with fome fprain at tennis. 

Temple. 

Spraints. n.f. The dung of an otter. Did. 

Sprang. The preterite of fprings 

Mankind fprang from one common original; whence this 
tradition would be univerfally diffufed. Tiygmn. 

Sprat, n.f [fprot , Dutch.] A fmall fea fi{h. 

So oft in feafts with coftly changes clad, 

To crammed maws a fprat new ftomach brings. 

All-faints do lay for porke and fowfe, 

For fprats and fpurlings for their houfe. Tfer. 

Of round fifh there are brit, fprat , barn, fmelts. Gtirew. 
To Sprawl, v. n. [fpradle , Danifh; fpartelen-, Dutch.] 

1. To ftruggle as in the convulfions of death. 

Hang the child, that he may fee it fprawl ; 

A fight to vex the father’s foul. Shakefpeare. 

Some lie fprawling on the ground, 

With many a gafh and bloody wound. Hudibras. 

2. To tumble with agitation and contortion of the limbs. 

The birds were not fledged ; but upon fprawling and Lrug- 

gling to get clear of the flame, down they tumbled. VEf ratge. 
Telamon hap’d to meet 
A rifing root that held his fatten’d feet; 

So down he fell, whom fprawling on the ground, 

His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. Dryden, 
Hence, long before the child can crawl, . 

He learns to kick, and wince, and Jpraiul. f ri f‘ 

Did the ftarsdo this feat once only, which gave beginmn 0 
to human race? who were there then in the world, ton^ 
ferve the births of thofe firft men, and calculate their^aG 1 . 
ties, as they fprawled out of ditches ? ■ ‘ 

He ran, he leapt into a flood, 

There fprawl'd a while, and fcarce got out, ^ 

All cover’d o’er with flime. ■'Y 

Spray, n.f [Of the fame race vnthfprit and fprout.j 
i. The extremity of a branch. 

At fight whereof each bird that fits on Jpray. 

And every beaft that to his den v/as fled, 

Come forth afrefh out of their late difinay, p.q'cJ.a 
And to the light lift up their drooping head. Huuj r . 

Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his 
Thus Eleanor’s pride dies in her younger days. Jr 
In hewing Rutland, when his leaves put fort , 
Clifford fet his murth’ring knife to the root, _ 

From whence that tender fpray did fweetly fpring* 

The wind that whiffles through the fpray >> 

Maintains the confort of the fong; 

And hidden birds with native lays, Dryd^ 

The golden fleep prolong, f 'fhs 
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„ Th- foam of the fea, commonly written fpry. 

2 ' Winds raife fome of the fait with the fpray. Arbuthnot , 

To SPREAD, v.a. [riTeban, Saxon ; fpreyden, Dutch. J 
, To extend ; to expand ; to make to cover or fill a larger fpace 

He bousht a field where he had fpread his tent. Gen. xxxui. 
Rizp dnfpread fackloth for her upon the rock. 2 Sam. xxi. 
Make the trees more tall, more fpread , and more hafty than 
. ufe to be. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

Silver fpread into plates is brought from I arffiifh. Jer. x, 

4. To cover by extension. 

Pier cheeks their frefhnefs lofe and wonted grace. 

And an unufual palenefs fpreads her face. Granville , 

-3 To cover over. 

^ The workman melteth a graven image, and the goldfmith 
fpreadeth it over with gold. IJa- *1. 19. 

4. To ft retch; to extend. 

Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hair. Shakefpeare. 
He arofe from kneeling, with his hands fpread up to heaven, 
and he blefled the congregation. 1 Kings viii. 54. 

The {lately trees fail Jpread their branches. Milton . 

Deep in a'rich alcove the prince was laid. 

Faff by his fide Pififtratus la y fpread. 

In age his equal, on a fplendid bed. Pope, 

t. To publilh ; to divulge ; to diffeminate. 

They, when departed, fpread abroad his fame in all that 
country. t Mattb. ix. 31. 

6. To emit as effluvia or emanations; to diffufe. 

Their courfe thro’ thickeft conftellations held, 

They fpread their bane. Milton . 

To Spread, v. n. To extend or expand itfelf. 

Can any underftand the fpreadings of the clouds, or the 
noife of his tabernacle ? Job xxxvi. 29. 

The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the great- 
nefs of Spain, upon a general apprehenfion only of their fpread- 
ing and ambitious defigns. Bacon. 

Plants, if they fpread much, are feldom tall. Bacon. 

Great Pan, who wont to chafe the fair, 

And lov’d the fpreading oak, was there. Addifon's Cato. 
The valley opened at the farther end fpreading forth into 
an immenfe ocean. Addifon. 

Spread, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Extent; compafs, 

I have got a fine fpread of improveable lands, and am al¬ 
ready ploughing up fome, fencing others. Addifon, 

2 . Expanfion of parts. 

No flower hath that fpread of the woodbind. Bacon • 

Sprea'der. n.f. \fromfpread.] 

1. One that fpreads. 

By conforming ourfelves we fhould be fpreaders of a worfe 
infection than any we are likely to draw from Papifts by our 
conformity with them in ceremonies. Hooker. 

2 . Publilher; divulger ; diffeminator. 

If it be a miftake, I dellre I may not be accufed for a fpread - 
er df falfe news. Sivift. 

Spue NT. part, [from fprene , to fprinkle, yppenjan, pppenan, 
Saxon ; Jprengen , Dutch.] Sprinkled. Obfolete. 

O lips, that kifs’d that hand, with my tears fprent. Sidney. 
Sprig, n.f. [yftrig^ Welfti, fo Davies: but it is probably 
of the fame race with fpring.] A fmall branch; a fpray. 

The fubftance is true ivy, after it is taken down, the friends 
of the family are defirous to have fome fprig to keep. Bacon. 
Our chilling climate hardly bears 
A fprig of bays in fifty years ; 

While ev’ry fool his claim alledges. 

As if it grew in common hedges. Swift. 

Sprig Chrjlal. n.f • 

In perpendicular fiffures, chryftal is found in form of an 
hexammlar column, adhering at one end to the ftone, and 
near the other leffening gradually, till it terminates in a point: 
this is called by lapidaries fprig or rock chryftal. Woodward. 
ad i' [fr° m j^ r 4 T -] Full of fmall branches. 
BRIGHT, n.f [Conrradlion offpirit, fpiritus, Latin: it was 
anciently written fprete or fpryte-, and fpirit, as now written, 
was long confidered in verfe as a monofyllable: this word 
ffiou.d therefore be fpelled fprite, , and its derivatives fpritely , 
Jpriteful ; but cuftoni has determined other wife.] 

J* spirit; {hade; foul; incorporeal agent. 

She doth difplay 

I he gate with pearls and rubies richly diHit, 

'1 hrough which her words fo wife do make their way, 
1 o bear the meffage of her fpright. Spenfer. 

r 01th he called out of deep darknefs dread F J 

Legions of Jpnghts, the which like little flies, 
hlutt’ring about his ever damned head, 
wait whereto th e ir lervicc he applies. Fairy 

While with heav’nly charity flie fpoke, 

A Itreammg blaze the filent ftiadows broke ; 

f h ? bmds obfeene to forefts wing’d their flight. 

And gapmg graves received the guilt fp r i K } ott 

Of thefe am I who thy protection claim, 

A watchful fprite. 
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Dryden . 
Pope , 
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2. fprlghts have no more to do with 


Addifon. 


vigo- 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 
Prior . 
Pope. 


The ideas or goDiins an —.VT' ' , , r 

darknefs than light; yet let but a foolifli maid inculcate toe o 
often on the mind of a child, poffibiy he Of I never be able to 

feparate them again. * CKt ' 

2. Power which gives cheerfulnefs or courage. 

^ O chaftity, the chief of heav’nly lights, 

Which mak’ff us moft immortal fhape to wear, 

Hold thou my heart, eftablifti thou my fprights : 

To only thee my conftant courfe I bear, 

Till fpotlefs foul unto thy bofom fly. 

Such life to lead, fuch death I vow to die. Sidney. 

4. An arrow. 

We had in ufe for fea fight ftiort arrows called fprights, 
without any other heads fave wood fharpened; which were 
difeharged out of mufkets, and would pierce through the Tides 
of fhips where a bullet would not. Bason's Natural Hi/lory. 
To Spright. v. a. To haunt as a fpright. A ludicrous ufe. 

I am fprighted with a fool. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline . 

SprFghtful. adj. [fpright and full.] Lively; brifk; gay; 
vigorous. 

The fpirit of the time {hall teach me fpeed.— 

.—Spoke like a Jprigbtful noble gentleman. Shakefpeare . 

Happy my eyes when they behold thy face : 

My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating. 

At fight of thee, and bound with fprightj\ul joys. Otway . 

Spri'ghtfully. adv. [from fprightful.] Brifkly ; vigoroufly. 
Norfolk, fprtgktfully and bold, 

Stays but the fummons of the appellant’s trumpet. Shakefp. 
Spri'ghtliness. n.f. [from fprightly ] Livelinefs; brifknels ; 
vigour; gaiety ; vivacity. 

The foul is clogged when fhe a£is in conjunction with a 
companion fo heavy; but in dreams, obferve with what a 
fprightlinefs and alacrity does fhe exert herfelf. 

SprDghtly. adj. [from fpright.] Gay; brifk; lively 
rous; airy ; vivacious*. 

Produce the wine that makes us bold, 

And fprightly wit and love infpires. 

When now the fprightly trumpet, from afar, 

Had giv’n the fignal of approaching war. 

Each morn they wak’d me with a fprightly lay : 

Gf opening heav’n they fung, and gladfome day. 

The fprightly Sylvia trips along the green; 

She runs, but hopes {he does not run unfeen. i 

To Spring, v. n. Preterite fprung or fprang , anciently Jprong 
[ypjunjan, Sa x. fpringen, Dutch.] 

1. To arife out of the ground and grow by vegetative power. 

All bleft fecrets. 

All you unpublifh’d virtues of the earth, 

Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate 

In the good man’s diftrefs. Shakefpeare . 

To his mufick, plants and flowers 
Ever fprung, as fun and fhowers 

There had made a lading fpring. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
To fatisfy the defolate ground, and caufe the bud of the 
tender herb to fpring forth. Job xxxvi ii. 27. 

Other fell on good ground, and did yield fruit that fprang 
up and encreafed. Mark iv. 8. 

Tell me, in what happy fields 
The thiftle fprings , to which the lily yields ? Pope. 

2. To begin to grow. 

That the nipples fhould be made with fuch perforations as 
to admit paffage to the milk, when drawn, otherwife to retain 
it; and the teeth of the young not fprung , are effects of pro¬ 
vidence. R ay% 

3. To proceed as from feed. 

Ye (hall eat this year fuch things as grow of themfelves ; 
and in the fecond year that which fpringeth of the fame. 2 Kings . 
Much more good of fin fhall fpring . Milton. 

4. To come into exiftence ; to iffue forth. 

Had’ft thou fway’d as kings fhould do, 

Giving no ground unto the houfe of York, 

They^ never then had fprung like fummer flies. Shakefpeare. 

Ev’n thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part. 
And each warm wifh fprings mutual from the heart. Pope. 

5. To arife; to appear. ‘ 

When the day began to fpring , they let her go. Judges. 
To them which fat in the region and fhadow of death, IDht 
is fprung up. Maith , iv . ?6, 

u. 1 o iliue with effect or force. 

Swift fly the years, and rife th’ expedled morn ; 

Oh fpring to light: aufpicious babe be born. Pope. 

7. To proceed as from anceftors. 

How youngly he began to ferve his country, 

How long continued ; and what flock he fprings of; 

The noble houfe of Marcius. Sha/cejpeare s Coriolanus. 

Our Lord prang out of Judea. ' pjeb. vii. 14. 

All thefe 

Sha'd, like the brethren fprung of dragon’s teeth. 

Ruin each other, and he fall amongft ’em. Ben. Johnfon . 

Pleroes of old, by rapine, and by fpoil, ' 

In fearch of fame did all the world embroil; 

Thus 
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Thus to their coils* each then aliy'd his name, 

This fprang from Jove, and that from Titan came. G ram). 

8. To proceed as from a ground, caufe, or reafon. 

They found new hope to fpring 
Out of defpair. Milton. 

Some have been deceived into an opinion, that the inheri¬ 
tance of rule over men, and property in things, fprang from 
the fame original, and were to defcend by the fame rules. 

Locke. 

Do not blaft my fpringlrtg hopes 
Which thy kind hand has planted in my foul. Rowe. 3 

9. To grow ; to thrive. 

What makes all this but Jupiter the king. 

At whofe command we perilh and we fpring : 

Then ’tis our bed, fince thus ordain’d to die, 

To make a virtue of neceffity. Dryden s Knight's Tale. 

10. To bound; to leap; to jump. 

Some ftrange commotion 
Is in his brain ; he bites his lip, and darts; 

Stops on a fudden, looks upon the ground, 

Then lays his finger on his temple; ftrait A 

Springs out into fall gait, then flops again. Shah. H. VIII. 

I fprang not more in joy at firft hearing he was a man child, 
than now in firft feeing he had proved himfelf a man. Shakef 
Pie called for a light, and fprang in and fell before Paul. Adis. 

When heav’n was nam’d, they loos’d their hold again; ‘ 
Then fprung fhe forth, they follow’d her amain. Dry den. 

Afraid to deep; 

Her blood all fever’d, with a furious leap 
She jprung from bed. Dry den. 

"Nor lies fhe long ; but as her fates ordain, 

Springs up to life, and frefh to fecond pain. 

Is fav’d to-day, to-morrow to be flain. Dryden. 

See, aw’d by heaven, the blooming Hebrew flies 
Pier artful tongue, and more perfuafive eyes ; 

And fpringing from her difappointed arms, 

Prefers a dungeon to forbidden charms. R’.achnore, 

The mountain flag, that fprings 
From height to height, and bounds along the plains. 

Nor has a mafter to reftrain his courfe; 

That mountain flag would Vanoe rather be, 

Than be a Have. Philips’s Briton. 

3 i. To fly with elaftick power. 

A link of horfehair, that will cafily flip, faften to the end of 
the flick that fprings. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

12. To rife from a covert. 

My doors are hateful to my eyes. 

Fill’d and damm’d up with gaping creditors. 

Watchful as fowlers when their game will fpring. Otway. 

A covey of partridges fpringing in our front, put our in¬ 
fantry in diforder. Addifon. 

jj. To iftue from a fountain. 

Ifrael’s fervants digged in the valley, and found a well of 
fpringing water. Gen. xxvi. 19. 

Let the wide world his praifes fing. 

Where Tagus and Euph rates fpring'. 

And from the Danube’s frofly banks to thofe 
Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows. Rofcomm. 

I 4. To proceed as from a fource. 

Fly, fly, prophane fogs ! far hence fly away, 

Taint not the pure ft reams of the fpringing day 
With your dull influence: ’tis for you 
To fit and fcoule upon night’s heavy brow. Crafoaw. 

15. To (hoot; to iiPue with fpeed and violence. 

Then fhook the facred fhrine, and fudden light 
Strung thro’ the vaulted roof, and made the temple bright: 

The pow’r, behold ! the pow’r in glory (hone, 

PL her bent bow and her keen arrows known. Dryden. 

J 1 he friendly gods a fpringing gale enlarg’d, 

The fleet fwift tilting o’er the furges flew, 

Till Grecian cliff's appeared. 

To Spring, v a. 

1. Toftart; to roufe game. 

Thus I reclaim’d my buzzard love to fly 
At what, and when, and how, and where I chofe. 

Now negligent of fport I fie; 

And now, "as other fawkners ufe, 

I fpring a miff refs, (wear, write, figh, and dye. 

And the game kill’d, or loft, go talk or lie. 

'That fprung the game you were to fet, 

Before you had time to draw the net. . Hudibras. 

A large cock-pheafant he fprung in one of the neighbouring 
woods. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Here I ufe a great deal of diligence before I cm fpring any 
L.ing ; whereas in town, whilft I am following one character, 
l am crofted by another, that they piizzle the chace. Addifon. 
See how the well-taught pointer leads the way ! 

The (cent grows warm; he flops, he fprings the prey. Gay . 

2 . To produce to light. 

The nurfe, furpriz’d with fright, 

Starts and leaves her bed, and fprings a light, Dryden. 


.1 


ten. 


Pope. 


Donne. 


Thus man by his own ftrength to heav’n would foar 
And would not be oblig’d to God for more: 

Vain, wretched creature, how art thou milled. 

To think thy wit thefe godlike notions bred ! 

Thefe truths are not the product of thy mind. 

But dropt from heaven, and of a nobler kind: 

Reveal’d religion firft inform’d thy light, 

And reafon faw not, ’till faith fprung the light. Dryden 
He that has fuch a burning zeal, and fprings fuch riiiehtv 
difeoveries, mud needs be an admirable patriot. Collier 
To m ike by ftarting a plank. • ! 

People difeharge themfelves of burdensome reflections as cf 
the cargo of a fhip that has fprung a leak. L’Eftran-.- 

No more accufe thy pen ; but charge the crime 
On native floth, and negligence of time : 

Beware the publick laughter of the town. 

Thou fpringJl a leak already in thy crown. . 'ifryun 
Whether fhe fprung a leak, I cannot find, 

Or whether fhe was overfet with wind, 

But down at once with all her crew fhe went. D n g t 

4. To difeharge a mine. 

Our miners difeovered feveral of the enemies mines, vrho 
have fprung divers others which did little execution. Tat Ur. 

I Jprung a mine, whereby the whole neft was overthrown. 

Addijon’s Spectator] 

5. To contrive as a fudden expedient; to offer unexpectedly. 

The friends to the caufe fprang a new project, and it was 
advertifed that the crifis could not appear ’till the ladies had 
fhewn their zeal againft the pretender. Swift. 

6. To produce haftily. 

7. To pafs by leaping. A barbarous ufe. 

Unbefeeming fkill 

To fpring the fence, to rein the prancing fteed. Thomfon. 
SPRING, n.f [from the verb.] 

j. The feafon in which plants fpring and vegetate; the vernal 
feafon. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees. 

And the mountain-tops, that freeze. 

Bow themfelves when he did fing : 

To his mufick, plants and flowers 
Ever fprung, as fun and fhowers 

There had made a lading Spring. Shakef). Hen. VflI. 
The Spring viliteth not thefe quarters fo timely as the 
eaftern parts. Carew. 

Come, gentle Spring , ethereal mildnefs come, 

And from the bofom of yon dropping cloud 
• Upon our plains defcend. Thcmfcn’s Spring 

2. An elaftick body; a body which when diftorted has the power 
of reftoring itfelf to its former ftate. 

This may be better performed by the ftrength of feme iuch 
fpring as is ufed in watches : this fpring may be applied to one 
wheel, which fhall give an equal motion to both the wings. 

Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 
The fpring muft be made of good flee], well tempered ; ana 
the wider the two ends of the fpring ftand afur.der, the niiidcr 
it throws the chape of the vice open. Moron’s Med). txer. 

He that was (harp flighted enough to fee the configuration of 
the minute particles of the fpring of a clock, and upon \\h$ 
peculiar impulfle its elaftick motion depends, would no doubt 
difeover fomething very admirable. l - U t - 

3. Elaftick force. , 

Heav’ns, what a fpring was in his arm, to throw . 

How high he held his (lfield, and rofe at ev’iy blow. P’A 
Bodies which are abfolutely hard, or fo foft as to be voi 0 
elaftieity, will not rebound from one another : impenetra 1 |t) 
makes them only flop. If two equal bodies meet 
in vacuo, they will by the laws of motion flop where t ej 
meet, lofe their motion, and remain in reft, uivlcis t ,e ) ' 
elaftick, and receive new motion from their Jpring. f 
The foul is gathered within herfelf, and recovers that jpug 
which is weakened, when fhe operates more in colKC:t .J!l 

the body. ik) 

In adult perfons, when the fibres cannot any T 

they muft break, or lofe then fpring. . * u ' i r 

4. Any active power; any caufe by which motion is pro u 

propagated. _ . , 

My heart finks in me while I hear him fpealc, 

And every flacken’d fibre drops its hold, 

Like nature letting down the fprings of life; ^ 

So much the name of father awes me frill* , [ aRie 

Nature is the fame, and man is the fame; as t j, cn j 
affections and paflions, and the time fprings t a D ^ ^ 

motion. . 

Our author ftiuns by vulgar fprings to move ^ 

The hero’s glory, or the virgin’s love. I °P e S f. 

*5. A leap; abound; a jump; a violent effort; aluu 1 
The pris’ner with a fpring from priflon broke . 

Then ftretch’d his feather’d fans with all ms nng , ^ 

And to the neighb’ring maple wing d his nignt. 

With what a fpring his furious foul broke c ’ ,, C0 . 
And left the limbs ftill quivering on the ground. • . 
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A leak; a ftarfc of plank. 

Each petty hand 
Can fteer a fhip becalm’d ; but he that will 
Govern, and carry her to her ends, muff know 
His tides, his currents ; how to fhift is fails, ^ 

Where her fprings are, her leaks, and how to flop ’em. 

Ben. fobnfons Catiline. 

1 r, A fountain ; an lflue of water from the cj th. 

Now flop th y fprings ; my fea fhall luck them dry, 

And fweil fo much the higher by their ebb. Shakefp. H. VI. 
Springs on the tops of hills pafs through a great deal of pure 
earth, with lefs mixture of other waters. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 
When in th’ effe&S fhe doth the caufes know, 

And feeing the ftream, .thinks where the fpring doth rife; 

And feeing the branch, conceives the root below : 

Thefe things fhe views without the body’s eyes. Davies. 

He adds the running fprings and Handing lakes, 

And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. Dryden. 

Nile hears him knocking at his fevenfold gates, 

And fecks his hidden ipring, and fears his nephews fates. Dry. 
He bathed himfelf in cold fpring water in the midft of 
Winter. Locke. 

Ti e water that falls down from the clouds, finking into 
beds, of rock or clay, breaks out in fprings , commonly at the 
bottom of hilly ground. Locke. 

8. A fource; that by which any thing is fupplicd. 

To that great fpring, which doth great kingdoms move, 
The facred fpring, whence right and honour ftreams ; 

Diddling virtue, (heckling peace and love 
In everyplace, as Cynthia fheds her beams. 

I move, 1 fee, I lpeak, difeourfe, and know. 

Though now I am, I was not always fo : 

Then that from which I was, muft be before, 

Whom, as my fpring of being, I. adore. 

Rolling down through fo many barbarous ages, from the 
fpring of Virgil, it bears along with it the filth of the Goths 
and Vanciais. Dryden. 

He has a fecret fpring of fpiritual joy, and the continual 
feafl of a good confidence within, that forbids him to be mi- 
ferable. . Bentley. 

9. Rife; beginning. 

About the fpring of the day Samuel called Saul to the top of 
the houfe. ' 1 &?. ix. 26. 

10. Courfe; original. 

The firft fprings of great events, like thofe of great rivers, 
are often mean and little. Swift. 

Spring, adv. [from the noun.] With elaftick vigour. 

Before the bull (lie pictur’d winged love, 

With his young brother fport, light fluttering 
Upon the waves, as each had been a dove; 

The one his bow and (hafts, the other fpring 
A burning tead about his head did move. 

As in their fire’s newdove both triumphing. Spenfer. 

Srri'ngal. n.f. A youth. . * Spenfer. 

FRINGE, n.f. [fromfpring.~\ Agin; a noofe which faftened 
to any elaftick body catches by a fpring or jerk. 

As a woodcock to my own fpnnge, Ofrick, 

1 m ju.iiy kill d with mine own treachery. 

T c . , , . / , Shakefpcarcs Hamlet. 

JLet goats for food their loaded udders lend ; 

But neither fpringes, nets, nor fnares employ/ Dryden. 

With hairy fpringes we the birds betray, 

Slight lines of hair furprize the finny prey. p otp 

Springer, n.f. [hornfpring.] One who routes game ' 

ftorinJlrfelf. Elafli “y; power of re- 

Where there is a continued endeavour of the parts of a 
body to put themfelves into another ftate, the provrefs mav be 
much nmr, „ f it was a great while beLe°the ”Tre 
f the corpufcles of the fteel were fo altered as to make them 
lofe the,r former fpnnghufs. 

I he air is a thin fluid body, endowed with elaftieity Li 
sJtisdZf' °r / ondenfatlon and rarefaflion. BMey 

'rT- d am0 , n ? them - 5 Wf. HtnryVm. 
higMd e? ^ “£**•] Tide at (he new moon j 

Love, Ilk ffpringiides, full and high, 
dwells in every youthful vein ; 

eac ^ C '. e ^ oes fupply, 
ill they quite (brink in again: 

G a flow in age appear, 

is but rain, and runs not clear. Drvd 1 r 

th f 01 ( P eo P le die when the moon chiefly (eiens thf 
'he night, or upon or near a } S A’ TL 1 ’ '? 

&PRI ngle. n . f ffrom A ri A°r • GjewsCofmol, 

Woodcocks arrivdXft ] f fpr,n ?S elaftick noofe. 


ngle. v. n. 


Mifprmted, I fuppofe, for Jfrinklel 


S P R 

This isTimon’s laft, 

Who, (luck and fpangled with your flatteries* 

Waffles it off, and Jpringles in your faces 
Your reeking villany. Shakefp. Tim n of Athens. 

Spri'ngY. adj. [from fpringe.) 

1. Elaftick; having the power of reftoring itfelf. 

Had not the Maker wrought the Jpringy frame. 

Such as it is to fan the vital flame, 

The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food. 

Had cool’d and languifh’d in th’ arterial road ; 

While the tir’d heart had drove, with fruitlefs pain* 

To pufti the lazy tide along the vein. Blackm. Creation. 
This vaft contradlion and expanfion feems unintelligible* 
by feigning the particles of air to be fpringy and ramous, or 
rolled up like hoops, or by any other means than a repulfive 
power. Newton. 

Though the bundle of fibres which conftitute the mufcles 
may be fmall, the fibres may be ftrong and fpringy. Arbuthnot. 

If our air had not been a fpringy body, no animal could 
have exercifed the very funclion of refpiration ; and yet the 
ends of refpiration are not flerved by that flpringinefs, but by 
flome other unknown quality. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. [From fpring .] Full of fprings or fountains. Not ufed. 
Where the Tandy or gravelly lands are fpringy or wet, rather 
marl them for grals than corn. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

To Spri'nkle. v.a. [fprinkelen, Dutch.] 

1. To fcatter ; to difperfe in fmall maffes. 

Take handfuls of allies of the furnace, and let Vfofeffprinkh 

it towards the heaven. Ex. ix. 8. 

2. To fcatter in drops. 

Sprinkle water of purifying upon them. Num. viii. 7. 

3. To befprinkle; to wafih, wet, or duff: by fprinkling. 

Let us draw near with a true heart, in full affuraiice of 

faith, having our hearts fprinkled from an evil confidence. Heb. 
Wings lie wore 

Of many a colour’d plum e fprinkled with gold. Milton. 

The prince, with living water fprinkl’d o’er 
His limbs and body; then approach’d the doer, 

Poflefs d the porch. Dryden s dBn. 

To Spri'nkle. v. n. To perform the a£r of ifeatter-iner in 
fmall drops. 

T he prieft (hall fpriukle of the oil with his finger. Lev. xiv. 
Baptifm may well enough be performed by fprinkling, or ef- 
fufion of water. Ay life’s Parergon. 

When dext’rous damfels twirl the fprinkling mop, 

And cleanfe the fpatter’d fifth, and ferub the (lairs, 

Know Saturday appears. Gay’s Trivia. 

To Sprit, v. a. [yp^ycran, Saxon ; fpruyten, Dutch.] To 
throw out; to ejeeft with force. Commonly fpirt. 

7 oads fometimes exclude or fprit out a dark and liquid 
mattei behind, and a venomous condition there may be per-*- 
haps therein ; but it cannot be called their urine. Brown . 

To Sprit, v.n. [ypjiyrcan, Saxon; fpruyten , Dutch.] To 
(hoot; to germinate ; to fprout. 

Sprit, n.f. [from the verb.] Shoot; fprout. 

The barley, after it has been couched four days, will fweat 
a little, and (hew the chit or fprit at the root-end of the 

, C T- r r r • , r Mortimer’s Hufbandry. ’ 

Spri'tsail. n.f. [fpnt and > 7 . j The fail which belonas to 
the boldprit-maft. 

Our men quitted themfelves of the firefliip, by cutting the 
Jpritfail tackle off with their fnort hatchets. Wikman 

Sprite, n.f. [Comraded from fpirit.} A fpirit; an incorpo'- 
real agent. 

Th efprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a falamander’s name. 

Spri tefully. adv. [ See Sprightfully. 1 
with life and ardour. * J 

. T e Grecian \s fpritefitlly drew from the darts the corfe. 

And hearft it, bearing it to fleet. Chapman’s Iliads. 

Sprong. The preterite of fpring. Obfoiete. 

Not miftrufting, ’till thefe new curiofities [prong un that 
ever any man would think our labour herein mifpent, or the 
time waftefully confumed. Hooker. 

To Sprout, v. n. [yppyttan, Saxon ; fpruyten , Dutch.! 

I. J o ihoot by vegetation ; to germinate. 

Try whether thefe things in the fprouting do increafe 
weight, by weighing them before they are hanged up • and 
afterwards again, when they are fprouted. Ld 

That leaf faded, but the young buds \f routed on, which after- 

W We°fin? d T " l6aVeS ' iWj Natural Hijhry. 
We hnd no fecur.ty to prevent germination, havino made 

tnal^of gtams, whofe ends, cut off have notwithftluding 
Old Baucis is by old Philemon fefn™* ’ ^ 

3 * 8 . 

Which on her mountain top fhe proudly bears, 

Strn / d f S the u 3X ^ * nd fP routs againft the ftroke, 

g rom her wounds, and greater by her wars. Prior: 


Pope. 
Vigorouffy ; 
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Rub malt between your hands to get the come or fpr outing 
clean away. Mortimc s Husbandry. 

2. To {hoot into ramifications. 

Vitriol is apt to fprout with moifture. Bacon. 

3. To grow. 

Th’ enliv’ning daft its head begins to rear, 

And on the afhes fpr outing plumes appear. Tide . 

Sprout, n.f [from the verb.] A {hoot of a vegetable. 

Stumps of trees, lying out of the ground, will put fort 

fprouts for a time. f Bac0 ' u 

Early ere the odorous breath of rooty 
Awakes the {lumbering leaves, or taflel d no.n 
Shakes the high thicket, hafte fall about. 

Number my ranks, and vifit every fprout. ? Milton. 

To this kid, taken out of the womb, were brougnt in the 
tender fprouts of ftirubs; and, after it had tailed, began to eat 
of fuch as are the ufual food of goats. Ray on the Creation . 
SPRUCE, ad). [Skinner derives this word from preux,r rench ; 
but he propofes it with hefitation : Junius thinks it comes from 
fprout ; Cajaubon trifles yet more contemptibly. I know not 
whence to deduce it, except from pruce. In ancient books 
we find furniture of pruce a thing coftly and elegant, and 
thence probably came fpruce.] Nice; trim; neat without 

elegance. 

The tree 

That wraps that cryftal in a wooden tomb, 

Shall be took up fpruce, fill’d with diamond. Donne. 

Thou wilt not leave me in the middle ftreet, 

. Tho’ fome more fpruce companion thou do’ft meet. Donne . 
Along the crifped {hades and bow rs 
Revels the fpruce and jocund Spring ; 

The graces, and the rofy-bofom’d hours, 

Thither all their bounties bring. Milton. 

I mull not flip into too fpruce a ftyle for ferious matters ; and 
yet I approve not that dull infipid way of writing prated by 

many chymifts. 0) ^ 

He put his band and beard in order. 

The fprucer to accofl and board her. Hudibras. 

He is fo fpruce , that he can never be genteel. 1 atler . 

' This Tim makes a ftrange figure with that ragged coat un- 
der his livery : can’t he go Jfruce and clean ? Abuthmt. 

To Spruce, v.n. [from the noun.] To drefs with affected 

neatnefs. 

Spru'cebeer. n.f ! [from fpruce, a kind of fir.] Beer tinc¬ 
tured with branches of fir, p . . . . 

In ulcers of the kidneys fprucebeer is a good balfamick. > . 
Spru'celeather. n.f. [Corrupted for Pruffian leather.] AinJ. 

The leather was of Pruce. ?jyden s Fables. 

Spru'ceness. n.f [from fpruce.] Neatnefs without elegance. 
Sprung. The preterite and participle pafiive of Jpnng. 

Tall Norway fir, their mails in battle fpent. 

And Englilh oaks, fprung leaks, and planks, reftore. Dry a. 

Now from beneath Maleas’ airy height. 

Aloft fhe fprung, and fleer’d to I hebes her flight. ope. 
Who tprung from kings {hall know lefs joy than I. Pope 
Sprunt. n. f Any thing that is Ihort and will not eafily bend. 

Spud. n.f. A Ihort knife. 

My love to Sheelah is more firmly fixt. 

Than ftrongeft weeds that grow thefe ftones betwixt: 

My fpud thefe nettles from the ftones can part, 

No knife fo keen to weed thee from my heart. Swift. 

Spullers of Tarn, n.f Are fuch as are employed to fee that 
it be well fpun, and fit for the loom. Ditt. 

SPUME, n.f. [fpuma , Latin.] Foam; froth. 

Materials dark and crude, 

Of fpirituous and fiery fpume , ’till touch’d 
With heaven’s ray, and temper’d, they {hoot forth 
So beauteous, op’ning to the ambient light. Milton. 

Waters frozen in pans, after their diflolution, leave a froth 
and fpume upon them, which are caufed by the airy parts dif- 
fufed by the congealable mixture. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 
To Spume, v.n. I fpume, Latin.] To foam; to froth 
Spumous, ladj, [ fpumeus, Latin; from the noun.] Frothy; 

Spu'my. 5 foamy. „ , , . . . 

The caufe is the putrefa&ion of tne body by unnatural heat. 

the putrifying parts fuffer a turgefcence, and becoming airy 
and fpumous, afeend into the furface of the water. Brown. 
Not with more madnefs, rolling^from afar. 

The fpumy waves proclaim the wat ly war; 

And mounting upwards with a mighty 1 oar, 

March onwards, and infult the rocky {hore. ry tn. 

The fpumous and florid ftate of the blood, m paffing through 
the lungs, arifes from its own elafticity, and its violent motion, 
the aerial particles expanding tbemfelves. Arbutmo . 

Spun. The preterite and part. pafl. of fpin. 

The nymph nor fpun , nor drefs’d with artful pride ; 

Her veft was gather’d up, her hair was ty’d. Addijon. 

Spunge. n.f [fpongia, Latin.] Afponge. See Sponge. 

When he needs what you have glean’d, it is but fqueezing 
you, and, fpunge, you {hall be dry again. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Confidering the motion that was^mprefled by the painter s 
... hand upon the fpunge, compounded with the fpecifick gravity 


S P U 

of th t fpunge and the refiftance of the air, the fpunge did nj c - ■ 
chanically and unavoidably move in that particular fj ne J 

motion ' rn , ^ Bentl! ?s $irmZ 

To Spunge. v. n. [Rather To Jponge .] 1 0 hang on ofty-rc f * 

maintenance. 

This will maintain you, with the perquifite of fpunC K? 
while you are young. ^ ^ zv fttoVa? 

Spu / ng inghouse. n.f. [ fpunge and houfe. ] A houfe to which 
debtors are taken before commitment to prifon, where th 
bailiffs Sponge upon them, or riot at their coft. e 

A bailiff kept you the whole evening in a fpungh:gh:ufi, $ w . 
SpuVgy. adj. [from fpunge.] 

1. Full of final! holes, and foft like a Spunge. 

Some Englilh wool, vex’d in a h’elgian loom. 

And into cloth of Jpungyi oftnefvmade. 

Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 

To ruin with worfe air our ftaple trade. Dryder 

2 . Wet; moift; watery. 

There is no lady of more fofter bowels, 

More fpungy to fuck in the fenfe of fear. Shahffeare. 

I favv Jove’s bird, the Roman eagle, wing’d 
From the fpungy South to this part of the Weft, 

There vanifh’d in the fun-beams. Shakcf Cymbling, 

3. Drunken ; wet with liquor. 

What cannot we put upon 

His fpungy officers ? Shakefp save. 

Spunk, n.f Rotten wood ; touchwood. See ■ Sponk. 

To make white powder, the beft way is by the powder of 
rotten willows: fpunk , or touchwood prepared, might perhaps 
make it ruffet. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

SPUR. n.J. jjpur.a, Sax. fpore , Danifb, Iflandick, and Dutch; 
efp'eron , French.] 

1. A (harp point fixed in the rider’s heel, with which he pricks 
his horfe to drive him forward 

He borrowing that homely armour for want of a better, 
had come upon the fpur to redeem Philoclea’s picture. Siduey. 
Whether the body politick be 
A horfe whereon the governour doth ride, 

Who, newly in the feat, that it may know 
He can command it, lets it ftraight feel the fpur. Slmkefp. 
He prefently fet fpurs to his horfe, and departed with the 
reft of the company. Knelled. s Hjiory of the Turks. 

Was I for this entitled, fir, 

And girt with ruftv fword and fpur, 

For fame and honour to wage battle ? Hudibras. 

2. Incitement; inftigation. 

Seeing then that nothing can move, unlefs there be fome 
end the defire whereof provoketh unto motion, howjhoufd 
that divine power of the foul, that Spirit of our mind, ever ftir 
itfelf into a&ion, unlefs it have alfo the like fpur ? Hooker. 

What need we any fpur, but our own caufe, 

To prick us to redrefs ? Shakef. Julius Ceefar. 

His laws are deep, and not vulgar; not made upon thenar 
of a particular occafion, but out of providence of the future, 
to make his people more and more happy. Bam. 

Reward is the fpur of virtue in all good arts, all laudable 
attempts; and emulation, which is the other fpur, will never 
be wanting, when particular rewards are propofed. Vryden. 
The chief, if not only, fpur to human induftry and action, 

is uneafinefs. , f-l! 

The former may be a fpur to the latter, till age maices 

in love with the ftudy, without any childiih bait. Ubejn. 
q. A ftimulus; a prick ; any thing that galls and tcazeo. 

Grief and patience, rooted in him both. 

Mingle their fpun together. . Sbagf MM 

4. The Sharp points on the legs of a cock with which h . ^ 

Of birds the bill is of like matter with the teeth 

‘"tiSs weapons to defend and offend, g 

talons, fome claws, fome fpurs and beaks. 

5. Anv thing {landing out; a fnag. 

The ftrong bas’d promontory 

Have I made fluke, and plnckt up by th t fpurs ^ 

The pine and cedar. 

To Spur. v.a. [from the noun.] 

,. To prick with the fpur; to drive with the fpur- ^ 

My friend, who always takes care to cure: lus 1 J ^ 

ing fits, ffsirred him up to the very fide of the coaci 

Your father, when he mounted, ^ 

Rein’d ’em in ftrongly, and h e/purr d then V ' he fin( j s his 
Who would be at the trouble of learning, \ { 

ignorance is careffed ? But vrheri you brmv^ “u 
them, you make them men; for though .y n)end 

mettle, yet, if they are fpurud and kicked, thj^ ^ 

their pace. - 

2 . To inftigate ; to incite ; to urge forward. 

Lovers break not hours, 

Unlefs it be to come before their time : ShatfP 10 ’ 

So much they fpur their expedition. _ temped 

Let the awe he has got upon their minds be t0 their 

the marks of good-will, that affe<ftiQii may fpur ^ 

duty. „ To 

o 
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SPU. 

3 - To wiu not b zfpund to wfi* it loatlls. 

To v - n ’ v 

rr> n f-rivel with sreat expedition. . ^ • , 

l ' With backward bows the Parthians fliall oe there, 
a r d’ [burring from the fight, cohfefs their tear: 

A double wrSth. (hall crown our Ctufar’s brows. Drjd>». 
o To prefs forward. 

Afcanius took th’ alarm, while yet he led, 

AiS ipurring on, his equals Soon o'erpafs d. _ Bryd. n.n. 
Some bold men, though they begin with innmte ignorance 
nd errour vet, by /burring on, refine themfelves. Giew. 
Vf,TTCl Idjl ()fpur and gf.] Hurt with the fpur. 

I was not made a hoife, 

And yet I bear a burthen like an afs, . r . 

Spwgall'd and tir’d, by jaunting Bolingbtoke. Shakefpcare . 

1 What! fhal) each fpurgall’d hackney of the day. 

Of each new pen hon’d fycophant, pretend 
To break my windows, if I treat a friend. Pope. 

Spurge, n.f [cfpurgc, French; fppprgie, Dutch, from purge 
iar'm] A plant violently purgative. Spurge is a geneial 
name’in Engliffi for all milky purgative plants. Skinner 
The flower confifts of one leaf, of the glooous bell Inape, 
'cut into feveral moon-ihaped fegments, and encompafled by 
ttvo little leaves, which feem to perform the office of a flower- 
cup : the pointal is for the moft part triangular, which rifes 
from "the bottom of the flower, and becomes a fruit of the 
fame fhape, divided into three cells, each containing an oblong 
feed. Every part of the plant abounds with a milky juice. 
There are feventy-one ipecies of this plant, of which wart- 
wort is one. The firft fort, called broad-leaved /purge, is a 
biennial plant, and ufed m medicine under tne name of cata¬ 
pult minor. The milky juice in thefe plants is ufed by fome 
to deftrov warts; but particular care fliould be taken in the 
application, becaufe it is a ftrong cauftick. Miller . 

The leaves of cataputta, or Jpnrge , being plucked upwards 
or downwards, perform their operations by purge or vomit; 
is a llrange conceit, aferibing unto plants pofitional opera¬ 
tions. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

SiRURGE Laurel, or Mezereon. n.f [thymelesa, Latin.] A plant. 
The characters are: the flower confifts of one leaf; is, for 
the moft part, funnel-ftiaped, and cut into four fegments; 
from whofe centre rifes the pointal, which afterward becomes 
an oval fruit, which is in fome full of juice, but in others is 
dry. In each is contained one oblong feed. It is a rough 
purge. Miller. 

SPURIOUS, adj, [ fpurius, Latin ] 

2. Not genuine; counterfeit; adulterine. 

The coin that {hows the firft i3 generally rejected as [fu¬ 
rious, nor is the other efteemed more authentick by the prefent 
Roman medalifts. Addifon on Italy. 

If any thing elfe has been printed, in which we really had 
any hand, it is loaded with fpurious additions. Swift. 

2. Not legitimate; baftard. 

Your Scipio’s, Caefar’s, Pompey’s, and your Cato’s, 

Thefe gods on earth, are all the fpurious brood 
Of violated maids. Addifon s Cato. 

Spu'rling. n.f[ efperlan , French. ] A fmall fea-fiih. 
All-faints, do lay for porke and fowfe. 

For fprats and fpurlings for your houfe. Tuffer. 

ToSpurn. v.a. [ypojinan, Saxon.] 

I. To kick ; to ftrike or drive with the foot. 

They fuppos’d I could rend bars of fleet. 

And fpurn in pieces polls of adamant. Shakef Henry VI. 

Say my requeft’s unjuft, 

And fpurn me back; but if it be not fo. 

Thou art not honeft. Shakefpeare's Ccrlolanusi 

You that did void your rheum upon my beard, 

And foot me as you fpurn a ftranger cur 
Over your threfhoid. . Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

He in the furging fmoke 

Uplifted fpurn'd the ground. Milton , 

So was I forc’d 

To do a fovereign juft ice to myfelf, 

And fpurn thee from my prefence. Dryden's Don Sebaftitm . 
i hen will I draw up my legs, and fpurn her from me with 

, Addifon's Spectator. 

A muk-white bull {hall at your altars {land. 

That threats a fight, and fpurns the rifmg fand. Pope. 

When Athens finks by fates unjuft, 

W'hen wild barbarians fpurn her dull. Pope 

Now they, who reach Parnaflus’ lofty crown, 

Employ their pains to fpurn fome others down. Pope. 
2- 1 o reje<a ; to fcorn; to put away with contempt; to difdain*. 
In wifdom I fhould a/k your name ; 

But fince thy outfide looks fo fair and warlike, 

What fafe and nicely I might well delay, 

By rule of knighthood, I difdain exiA fpurn. Shahefpearii 

o’ 10 tr eat with contempt. 

thR W 1Cllicks "P pay , a , more d ’ earru ' ferv!ce ’ whe " ‘hey find 

maftcrl feT 0 - becaufc fortune !las m them at their 

Locke „ 


Shakefp. King John* 


SPY 

To Spurn, v.n. .. • . r . l : 

1. To make contemptuous oppofition; to make iniolent r.- 

fiftance. . 

A fon to blunt the fword 

That guards the peace and fafety of your perfon; 

Nay more, to fpurn at your moft royal image. 

I, Pandulph, do religioufly demand 
Why thou againft the church, our holy mother, 

So wilfully do’ft fpurn f Shakefp. . 

Tnftrud me why 
Vanoc fhould fpurn againft our rule, and ftir 
The tributary provinces to war. Philips's Briton „ 

2. Tb tofs up the heels; to kick or ftruggle. 

The drunken chairman in the kennel fpurm. 

The glafles {hatters, and his charge o’erturns. Gay. 

Spurn, n.f [from the verb.] Kick; iiifolent and contemp¬ 
tuous treatment. 

The infolence of office, and the fpurns 
That patient merit of th’ unworthy takes. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

SPu^rney. n.f. A plant. 

SpuTxer. n.f [from fpur.] One who ufes fpurs. 

Spu'rrier. n.f [from fpur.] One who makes fpurs. 

Spu'rry. n.f. [ jpergula , Latin.] A plant. y 

Sparry feed is fown in the low countries in Summer, the firft 
time in May, that it may flower in June and July; and in 
Auguft the feed is ripe. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To Spurt, v. n. [See To Spirt.] To fly out with a quick 
ftream. 

If from a puhdlure of a lancet, the manner of the fpurting 
out of the blood will {hew. it. Wifeman s Surgery. 

Spu'rway. n.f. [fpur and way.] A horfeway; a bridle-road* 
diftimSt from a road for carriages. 

Sputa'tion. n.f. [ fptiltim , Latin.] The a6l of (pitting. 

A moift confumption receives its nomenclature from a moift 
fputation , or expectoration: a dry one is known by. its dry 
cough. Harvey on Confiimptiom. 

To SFU'TTER. v. n. [ fputo , Latin.] 

1. To emit moifture in fmall flying drops. 

If a manly drop or two fall down. 

It fealds along my cheeks, like the green wood, 

That ,fputt'ring in the flame, works outward into tears. Dry. 

2 . To flyout in fmall particles with fome noife. 

The nightly virgin, while her wheel fhe plies; 

Forefees the ftorms impending in the Ikies, 

When fparkling lamps the \xfputt'ring light advance. 

And in the fockets oily bubbles dance. Dryden a 

3. To fpeak haftily and obfeurely, as with the mouth full; to 
throw out the fpittle by hafty fpeech. 

A pinking owl fat fp utter ing zt the fun, and afked him what 
he meant to (land flaring her in the eyes. L'Eflrange. 

They could neither of them fpeak their rage; and fo fell 
a fputtering at one another, like two roafting apples. Congreve * 

Though he fputtet through a feffion. 

It never makes the leaft impreffion; 

Whate’er he {peaks for madnefs goes. Swift. 

To Spu'tter. v. a. To throw out with noife and hefi¬ 
tation. 

Thou do’ft with lies the throne invade, 

Obtending heav’n for whate’er ills befall; 

And fputt'ring under fpecious names thy gall. Dryden a 

In the midft of careffes, and without the leaft pretended in¬ 
citement, to jputter out the bafeft accufations! Swift. 

Spu'tterer. n.f. [from fputter.] One that fputters. 

SPY. n.f [yfpio,\Ndfh ; efpion, French ; fpie, Dutch; fpecula- 
tor , Latin. It is obferved by a German, that fpy has been in 
all ages a word by which the eye, or office of the eye, has been 
exprefied : thus the Arimafpians of old, fabled to have but one 
eye, were fo called from ari , which, among the nations of 
Caucafus , Hill fignifies one± and fpi , which has been received 
from the old Afiatick languages for an eye , fight, of one that 
fees.] One font to watch the conduCl or motions of others; 
one /ent to gain intelligence in an enemy’s camp or country. 

We’ll hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news, and we’ll talk with them too. 

And take upon’s the myftery of things. 

As it we were God’s Jpies. Shakefp. King Lear 

Spies of theVolfcians 

Held me in chace, that I was forc’d to wheel 
Thiee or four miles about. Shakefpeare s Coriolanusl 

Every corner was pofl'effed by diligent Jpies upon their 
maftci and miftrefs. Clarendon. 

I come no fpy. 

With purpofe to explore, or todifturb. 

The fecrets of your realm. Milton's Paradifie Lcfi . 

Such command we had, 

To fee that hone thence iffu’d forth a fipy J 

Or enemy, while God was in his work/ MiltcH. 

Nothing lies hid from radiant eyes ;■ 

All theyfubdue become theiry^Vj; 

Secrets, as chofen jewels, are 

Prefented to oblige the fair. Waller. 

O’er 
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Dryden. 


O’er my men I’ll fet my careful fpieS) 

To watch rebellion in their very eyes. 

Thefe wretched fpies of wit muft then confefs, 

They take more pains to pleafe themfelves the lefs. Dryden. 
T hole who attend on their ftate, are fo many fpies placed 
upon them by the publick to obferve them nearly. Atterbury. 
To Spy. v. a. [See Spy. n. f] 

1. T o difcover by the eye at a diftance, or in a ftate of Conceal - 
. ment; to efpy. 

Light hath no tongue, but is all eye; 

If it could fpeak as well as fpy^ 

This were the worft that it could fay, 

T hat being well I fain would flay. Donne. 

As tiger fpy d two gentle fawns. Milton. 

A countryman fpied a fnake under a hedge, half frozen to 
^ ea th. JJ Efl range. 

My brother Guyomar, methinks, I fpy: 

Hafte in his fteps, and wonder in his eye. Dryden. 

One in reading fkip’d over all fentences where he Jpyd a 
note of admiration. Swift. 

2. To difcover by clofe examination. 

Let a lawyer tell he has fpf d fome defedf in an entail, how 
folicitous are they to repair that errour. Decay of Piety. 

3* To fearch or difcover by artifice. 

Mofes fent to fpy out Jaazer, and took the villages. Numb. 
To Spy. v. n. To fearch narrowly. 

It is my nature’s plague 
To fpy into abufe; and oft my jealoufy 
Shapes faults that are not. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Spy'boat. n.J. [fpy and boat. J A boat fent out for intelli¬ 


gence. 



Giving the colour of the fea to their fpybeais to keep them 
from being difeovered, came from the Veneti. Arbuthnot. 

SQUAB, adj. [I know not whence derived.] 

1. Unfeathered ; newly hatched. 

Why muft old pidgeons, and they ftale, be dreft, 

When there’s fo man y fquab ones in the neft. King. 

2. Fat; thick and flout; awkwardly bulky. 

1 he nappy ale goes round. 

Nor the fquab daughter nor the wife were nice, 

Each health the youths began, Sim pledg’d it twice Bettcrt. 

SquAb. n. f. A kind of fofa or couch ; a fluffed cushion. 

On her large fquab you find her fpread, 

Like a fat corpfe upon a bed. Swift. 

Squab, adv. With a heavy fudden fall ; plump and flat. A low 
word. 

The eagle took the tortoife up into the air, and dropt him 
down, Jquab , upon a rock, that dafhed him to pieces. L y Efr. 

Squa'bpie. n.f [fquab) and pie .] A pie made of many ingre¬ 
dients. 

Cornwal fquabpie , and Devon whitepot brings. 

And Leifter beans and bacon, food of kings. King. 

To Squab, v . n. To fall down plump or fiat; to fquelfh or 
fquafh. 

Squa'bbish. adj. [from fquab.~\ Thick; heavy; flefhy. 

Diet renders them of a fquabbijh or lardy habit of body. 

Harvey. 

To SQUA'BBLE. v. n. [kiabla , Swedifh.] To quarrel; to de¬ 
bate peevifhly; to wrangle ; to fight.. A low word. 

Drunk? and fpeak parrot ? and fquabble f fwagger? oh, 
thou invincible fpirit of wine! Shakefpea> e s Othello. 

x I thought it not improper in a fquabbling and contentious 
age, to detect the vanity of confiding ignorance. Glanville. 

If there muft be difputes, is not fquabbling lefs inconvenient 
than murder ? Collier on Duelling. 

The fenfe of thefe propofitions is very plain, though logi¬ 
cians might fquabble a whole day, whether they fhould rank 
them under negative or affirmative. Watts's Logick. 

Squ a'bble. nf. [from the verb.] A low brawl; a petty quarrel. 
In popular fa&ions, pragmatick fools commonly begin the 
fquabble , and crafty knaves reap the benefit. L'Ejlrange. 

A man whofe perfonal courage is fufpedted, is not to drive 
fquadrons before him; but may be allowed the merit of fome 
fquabble , or throwing a bottle at his neighbour’s head. Arbuth. 

Squa'bbler. n.f. [ hom jquabble .] A quarrelfome fellow ; a 
brawler. 

SQUA'DDRON. n.f. [cfcadron, Fr. fquadrone, Italian, from 
quadratut) Latin.] 

j. A body of men drawn up fquare. 

Thofe half rounding guards 

Juft met, and clofing flood in fquadronyom ’d. Milton. 

A part of an army; a troop. 

Nothing the Moors were more afraid of, than in a fet battle 
to fight with fquadrons coming orderly on. Knolles. 

Then beauteous Atys, with lulus bred. 

Of equal age, the fecond Jquadron led. Dryden. 

Part of a fleet, a certain number of fhips. 

Rome could not maintain its dominion over fo many pro¬ 
vinces, without fquadrons ready equipt. Arbuthnot. 

Squa'droned. adj. [from fiuadron.] Formed into fquadrons. 

They gladly thither haft.e; and by a choir 
Of fquadron'd angels hear his carol fung. Milt. Par . Lofi. 


* 


2. Sudjen 


Squa'lid. adj. [fqualiduS) Latin.] Foul; naftv: fifth*. 

A doleful cafe defires a doleful fong. 

Without vain art or curious compliments, 

And fqualidfoxiv.no intobafenefs flowing,. f 

Uoth lcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. St A 
_ Uncomb’d his locks, and fqualid his attire, 

Unlike the trim of love and gay defire. Dryden's Knights TV. 

All thefe Cocytus bounds with fqualid reeds, 

With muddy ditches and with deadly weeds. * n .., 

To SQUALL, v. n. [fqtiala) Swedifh.] To feream out is a 
child or woman frighted. a 

I:i ray nciglibourtiood, a very pretty prattling {boulder of 
veal J quails out at the fight of a knife. Stedlator 

I put five into my coat pocket, and as to the fixth I m a( jf * 
countenance as if i would eat him alive. 7 he poor man feud 
led terribly. v 

Cornelius funk back on a chair; the guefts ftood aftonifhd* 
the infant fquaivl d. Arbuthnot and Pot? 

Squall, n.f [from the verb.] 1 

1. Loud feream. 

There oft are heard the notes of infant woe 
The fhort thick fob, loud feream, and {hnlkrfquall. Swift 
idjen guft of wind. A failor’s word. * J ' 

Squaller. n.f. [from fquall.] Screamer; one that fereams 

SQUALOR, n.f [Latin.] Coarfenefs; naftinefs; want of 
cleanlinefs and neatnefs. 

Take heed that their new flowers and fweetnefs do not as 
much corrupt as the others drynefs and fqualor. Ben. Johvfon 
What can filthy poverty give elfe, but beggary, fulfome 
naftinefs, fqualor) uglinefs, hunger, and thirft ? ' Burton 

Squally, adj. [from fquall] Windy; gufty. A failor’s word*. 

Squa'mous. adj. [fquameus, Latin.] Scaly; covered with fcales.* 
The fea was replenifhed with fifh, of the cartilaginous and 
fquamofe , as of the teftacecus and cruftaceous kinds? Woodw. 

Thofe galls and balls are produced, in the gems of oak, which 
may be called fquamous oak conus. Denham's Pl.y/ico-Ebeoio*v 

To SQUA'NDER. v. a. [ verfcbwer.den , Teutonick.] 

1. 'Fo flatter lavifhly; to fpend profufely; to throw away ia 
idle prodigality. 

We fquander away fome part of our fortune at play. Atterb. 
They often fquander'd, but they never gave. Savage. 

Never take a favourite waiting maid, tolnfinuate how great 
a fortune you brought, and how little you are allowed to 
fquander. _ Swift. 

Then, in plain profe, were made two forts of men, 

To fquander fome, and fome to hide agen. Pope. 

True friends would rather fee fuch thoughts as they com¬ 
municate only to one another, than what they fquander about 
to all the world. ' ’ * p c p gt 

How uncertain it is, whether the years we propofe to our- 
felves fhall be indulged to us, uncertain whether wc Ihall have 
power or even inclination to improve them better than thofe 
we now fquander away. Rogers. 

2. To flatter; to diflipate; to difperfe. 

He hath an argofie bound to Tripolis, another to the In¬ 
dies, and other ventures he ha thfquandercd abroad. Shakefpeare. 

The troops we jquander'd firft, again appear 
From fev’ral quarters, and enclofe the rear. Dryden. 

He is a fuccefsful warrior, 

And has the foldiers hearts: upon the flirts 
Of Arragon our fquander’d troops he rallies. Dryden. 

Squa'nderer. n.f. [from fquander .] A fpendthrift; a pro¬ 
digal ; a wafter ; a lavifher. 

Plenty in their own keeping, teaches them from the begin¬ 
ning, to be fquandcrers and wafters. Locke. 

SQUARE, adj. [yfgwdr)We\fh) quadratus, Latin.] 

1. Cornered; having right angles. 

All the doors and pofts were fquare, with the windows. Kings. 

Water and air-the varied form confound; 

Theftraight looks crooked, and the fquare grows round. Prior. 

2. Forming a right angle. 

This inftrument is for ftriking lines fquare to other lines or 
Freight fides, and try the fquarenefs of their work. Mcxon. 

3. Cornered ; having angles of whatever content; as three fquare, 
five fquare. 

Catching up in hafte his three fquare fhield, 

And fhining helmet, foon him buckled to the field. Spenfer. 
The clavicle is a crooked bone, in the figure of an S, one 
end of which being thicker and almTt three fquare , is inferted 
into the firft bone of the fternon. Wifemans Surgery. 

4. Parallel; exactly fuitable. 

She’s a moft triumphant lady, if report be fquare to her. Shah. 

5: Strong; flout; well fet. As, a fquare gran. 

6. Equal; exact; honeft; fair. As ,fquare dealing. 

All have not offended; 

For thofe that were, it is not fquare to take 
On thofe that are, revenge; crimes, like to lands, 

Are not inherited. Shakefpeare's Pinion oj 

7. [In geometry.] Square root of any number is that wrac , 
multiplied by it felf, produces th e fquare) as 4 is the fquare root 
of 16; becaufe 4X4=16; and iikewife 6 the fquare root 0 
36,as 6X6=36. 

0 9 * Square* 
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Spenfer. 


Milton. 


!H|!!l!K u . . J 

SoU are* «•/ {qMdra) Latin.] 

A figure with right angles and equal fides > 

Then did a ftiarped fpire of diamond brignt, 

Ten feet each way in fquare appear to me, 

Juftly proportion’d up unto his height, 

So far as archer might his level fee. 

Rais’d of graffy turf their table was ; 

And on her ample fquare from fide to fide 
All Autumn pil’d, 
o An area of four fides, with houfes on each fide. 

The ftatue of Alexander VII. Hands in the large fquare of 
the town. Mdifm’s Remarks on Ita.y. 

n Content of an angle. . . •• r , 

l n redlangle triangles the fquare which is maoe of the fid e 

that fubtendeth the Tight angle, is equal to the fquares which 
are made of the fides, containing the right angle. Brown. 

4 A rule or inftrument by which workmen meafure or form 

their angles. . . n r c 1 

5. Rule; regularity; exaeft proportion; juftnefs of workman- 

fhip or conduct. • 

In St. Paul’s time the integrity of Rome was famous: Co¬ 
rinth many ways reproved : they of Galatia much more out 

of fquare. p ] f‘ r - 

The whole ordinance of that government was at hrit evil 

plotted, and through other overfights came more out o ifquare, 
to that diforder which it is now come unto. Spenfer s Ireland 
1 have not kept my fquare, but that to come 
Shall all be done by th’ rule. S ha kef Antony and Cleopatra. 

Nothing fo much fltteth this art of influence out of fquare 
and rule as education. Raleigh. 

6. Squadron; troops formed fquare. 

He alone 

Dealt on lieutenancy, and no pra&ice had 

In the brave Jquares of war. Shakefpeare. 

Our fuperfluous lacqueys and ourpeafants. 

Who in unnecelfary adlion (warm 
About our Jquares of battle, were enow 
To purge this field of fuch a hilding foe. Shakefpeare. 

j. Ajquare number is when another called its root can be-exactly 
found, which multiplied by itfelf produces the fquare. The 
following example is not accurate. 

Advance thy golden mountains to the fkies, 

On the broad bale of fifty thoufand rife; 

Add one round hundred, and if that’s not fair, 

Add fifty more, and bring it to a fquare. Pope . 

8. Quaternion; number four. 

..I profefs 

Myfelf an enemy to all other joys 

Which the moft precious fquare of fenfe poffeffes. 

And find I am alone felicitate 

In your love. Shakefpeare: 

9. Level; equality. 

Men fhould fort themfelves with their equals; for a rich 
man that converfes upon the jquare with a poor man, fhall 
certainly undoe him. ‘ L'Ejlrange. 

We live not on the fquare with fuefi as thefe, 

Such are our betters who can better pleafe. Dryden. 

10 . Quartile ; the aftrological fituation of planets, 4iftantninety 
degrees from each other.' 

1 o th’ other five 

Their planetary motions, and afpe&s. 

In fextiie, fquare , and trine and oppofite 

Of noxious efficacy. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

11. Rule; conformity. A proverbial ufe. 

I fhall break no fquares whether it be fo or not. L'Ejlrange. 

12. Squares go. '1 he game proceeds. Chefsboards being full 
of fquares. 

One frog looked about him to fee how fquares went with 
their new king. UEftrange. 

io Square, v.a. [ quadra , Latin; from the noun.] 

1. To form with right angles. 

. em ploys not on us the hammer and the chizzel, with an 
intent to wound or mangle us, but only to fquare and fafhion 
our hard and ftubborn hearts. Boyle's Seraphick Lo-ve. 

2k lo reduce to a fquare. 

Circles to fquare) and cubes to double, 
w ou’d give a man exceffive trouble. Prior. 

3* I o meafure; to reduce to a meafure. 

Stubborn criticks, apt, without a theme 
For depravation, to jqua'e all the flx 

By Crdfid’s rule. Shahf,,arc's Troilus and CrcOiia. 

4* 1 o adjuft ; to regulate ; to mould; to fliape. 

Dreams are toys ; 

Yet for this once, yea fuperftitioufly, 

I will be&uar'd % this. Shakefpeare s UOnter's Tale. 

Ilow frantickly 1 fquare my talk! Shakefpeare. 

I hou rt faid to have a ftubborn foul, 

I hat apprehends no further than this world, 

GoTr'Q h) ' !i fe aCCOrdin f l y- Shakefpeare. 

h .‘ ls 1 uel 'gned us a meaiure of our undertakings; his 

;.dhon 3 a "’’ 0/ tha P ro P onions whereof we are to fquare 

Decay of Piety. 


SQU- 

The oracle was inforced to proclaim Socrates to be th<5 
wifeft man in the world, becaufe he applied his ftudies to 

the moral part, thofquanng men’s lives. Ha ~' 

His preaching much, but more his pradice wrought, 

A living fermon of the truths he taught; 

For this by rules fevere his life hofquar'd) 

That all might fee the doclrine which they heard. Dryden. 
This muft convince all fuch who have, upon a wrong inter- 
pretation, prefumed to fquare opinions by theirs, and have in 

loud exclamations fhevvn their abhorrence of umverfity edu- 

Swift. 

cation. J 

5. To accommodate ; to fit. 

Eye me, bleft providence, an fquare my trial 
To my proportion’d ftrength. Milton. 

6. To refpeeft in quartile. 

O’er libra’s fign a crowd of foes prevails* 

The icy goat and crab that fquare the fcales. Cheech. 

Some profeffions can equally fquare themfelves to, and thrive 
under all revolutions of government. South's Sermons-. 

To Square, v. n. 

1. To flit with ; to fit with. 

I fet them by the rule, and* as they fquare) 

Or deviate from undoubted dodfrine, fare. Dryden. 

His defeription fquares exactly to lime. Woodward * 

Thefe marine bodies do not fquare with thofe opinions, but 
exhibit phsenomena that thwart them. Woodward . 

2. To quarrel; to go to oppofite fides. Obfolete. 

Are you fuch fools 

To fquare for this? would it offend youthen 

That both fhould fpced! Shakefpeare's Titus Andronicu:. 

But they do fquare) that all their elves for fear 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. Shakefpeare. 
Squareness, n.f. [from fquore.} The ftate of being fquare. 

This inftrument is for ftriking lines fquare to other lines or 
ftraight lines, and try the fquarenefs of their work. Moxon. 

Motion, fquarenefs , or any particular fliape, are the acci¬ 
dents of body. ■ Watts's Logick. 

Squash, n.f. [from qunjh. ] 

I. Any thing foft and eafily cruflied. 

Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough for a 
boy; as a fquajh is before it is a peaflod, or a coddling, when 
it is almoft an apple. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

4. [Mclopepo.~\ A plant. 

The characters are, it hath the whole appearance of a 
pumpion or gourd ; from which this differs in its fruit, which 
is roundifh, flefhy, ftreaked, angular, and for the moft part 
divided into five partitions, inclofing flat feeds adhering to a 
fpongy placenta. Miller. 

Squafh is an Indian kind of pumpion that grows apace* 

Boyle • 

3. Any thing unripe ; any thing foft. In contempt. 

How like I then was to this kernel, 

This fquajh , this gentleman. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

4. A fudden fall. 

Since they will overload my fhoulder?, I fhall throw down 
the burden with a fquajh among them. Arbuthnot. 

5. A fhock of foft bodies. 

My fall was flopped by a terrible fquajh that founded louder 
than the cataracff of Niagara. Gulliver's Travels. 

To Squash, v.a. To crufh into pulp. 

To Squat, v.n. [quattare, Italian.] To fit cowering; to 
•fit clofe to the ground. 

Squat, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Cowering; clofe to the ground. 

Him there they found, 

Squat like a toad, clofe at the ear of Eve. ATilton. 

Her deareft com’rades never caught her 
Squat on her hams. Swift. 

2. Short and thick; having one part clofe to another, as thofe 
of an animal contracted and cowering. 

The fquill-infect is fo called from fome fimilitude to the 
fquill-fifh : the head is broad a nd fquat. Greiv , 

Alma in verfe, in profe, the mind. 

By Ariftotle’s pen defin’d. 

Throughout the body fquat or tall. 

Is bond fide) all in ail. Frier. 

Squat, n.f. 

1. 7 he pofture of cowering or lying clofe. 

A ftitch-fall’n check that hangs below the jaw; 

Such wrinkles as a fkilful hand would draw 
For an old grandam ape, when With a grace 
She fits at fquat % and lcrubs her leathern face. Dryden. 

2. A fudden fall. 

Bruifes, fquats and falls, which often kill others, can brin* 
little hurt to thofe that are temperate. Herbert 1 . 

Squat, n.f. A fort of mineral; 

Th ejquat confifts of tin ore and fpar incorporated. Woodw. 
To Squeak, v. n. [fqwa.ka, Swedifh.] 

1. Fo fet up a iudden dolorous cry; to cry out with pain. 

2. To cry with a flarili acute tone. 

7 he fleeted dead 

Did fqusak and gibber in the Roman flreets. Shakefpeare. 

■ ■ ; * Cart 
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Cart wheels fqueat: not when they are liquored. Bacon, 

1 fee the new Arion fail, 

The lute dill trembling underneath thy nail: 

At thy well fharpen’d thumb from fhore to {bore, 

T he trebles fqueak for fear, the bafes roar. Drrdcn 

Blunderbuss planted in every loop-hole, go ofF conftantly 
at the fqueakmg o i a fiddle and the thrumming of a guitar. 

titi , Dryden's Spain'fo Friar. 

Who can endure to hear one of the rough old Romans 
Jqueaking through the mouth of an eunuch ? dddifnn 

How like brutes organs are to ours ; 

They grant, if higher pow’rs think fit, 

A bear might foon be made a wit; ' 

And that for any thing in nature, 

Pigs might Jqueak love-odes, dogs bark fatyr. Prior. 

In florid impotence he fpeaks. 

And as the prompter breathes, the puppet fqueaks. Pope. 

Zoilus calls the companions of Ulyffes the fqueakinr pia S of 
Homer. ru/r 

3. I o break filence or fecrecy for fear or pain. 

If he be obftinate, put a civil queftion to him upon the rack, 
and h e fqueaks, I warrant him. Dryden s Don Sebajltan. 

Squeak. n.J. [from the verb.J A fhrill quick cry; a cry ef 
pain. J 3 

Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs, 

In panick horrour of purfuing doo-s ; 

With many a deadly grunt and doleful fqueak. 

Poor fwine! as if their pretty hearts wou’d break. Dry den. 

To Squeal, v.n. [fqwula, Swedilh.j To cry with a fhrill 
fhaip voice-; to cry with pain. Squeak feems a fhort fudden 
cry, and jqueal a cry continued. 

SQUEA'MISH. adj. [for quawmijh or qualmijh , from qualm ] 
Nice; faflidious ; eafily difgufted; having the ftomach eafily 
turned ; being apt to take offence without much reafon. It is 
ufed always in diflike either real or ironical. 

^ et, for countenance fake, he feemed very fqueamiflj in re— 
fpect of the charge he had of the princefs Pamela. Sidney. 

Quoth lie, that honour’s very JqueamiJ.b. 

That takes a bailing for a blemifh ; 

For what’s more honourable than fears, 

Of fkin to tatters rent in wars ? Hudibras. 

, His mufick is ruftick, and perhaps too plain, 

The men of fqueamijh tafte to entertain. Southern. 

It is rare to lee a man at once JqucanvJh and voracious. 

__ . South. 

I here is no occafion to oppofe the ancients and the mo* 
derns, or to be fqueamijh on either fide. He that wifely con¬ 
ducts his mind in the purfuit of knowledge, will gather what 
lights he can from either. Locke. 

Squea mishness. n J. [from fqueamijh. 1 Nicenefs; delicacy; 
faftidioufnefs. 

The thorough-pac’d politician muff prefently laugh at the 
fqucamijhnefs of his confcience, and read it another leCture. 

South's Sermons . 

Upon their principles they may revive the worfhip of the 
hoft of heaven ; it is but conquering a little fqueamijhnefs of 
ftomach. _ Stillingfeet. 

I o adminifler. this dofe, fifty thoufand operators, conlider- 
ing the JqueamiJhnef of fome ftomachs, and the peevifhnefs of 
young children, is but reafonable. Swift. 

To Squeeze, v. a. [cpiyan, Saxon ; ys-gwafgu, Welfh.] 

1. To prefs ; to crufh between two bodies. 

It is applied to the fquceztng or preffingof things downwards, 
as in the prefles for printing. JVilkins. 

The finking of the earth would make an extraordinary 
convulfion of the air, and that crack muff fo fhake or fqueeze 
the atmofphere, as to bring down all the remaining vapours. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

He reap’d the produdl of his labour’d ground. 

And fqueezd the combs with golden liquor crown’d. Dryden . 

None adfed mournings forc’d to fhow. 

Or fqueeze his eyes to make the torrent flow. Dryden . 

When Florio fpeaks, what virgin could withffand. 

If gentle Damon did not Jqueezeher hand? Pope. 

2 r To opprefs; to crufh ; to harafs by extortion. 

In a civil war people muff expeCl to be crufhed and fqueezed 
toward the burden. HEf range. 

3. To force between clofe bodies. 

To Squeeze, v, n. 

1. To act or pafs, in confequence of compreflion. 

A concave fphere of gold fill’d with water and folder’d up, 
upon prefling the-fphere with great force, let the water fqueeze 
through it, and ffand all over its outiide in multitudes of fmall 
> drops, like dew, without burfting or cracking the body of the 
gold. Newton's Opticks. 

What crowds of thefe, impenitently bold. 

In founds and jingling fyllables grown old. 

Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 

Ev’n to the dregs and fqueezingr of the brain. Pope . 

2, To force way through clofe bodies. 

Many a publick minifter comes empty in 3 but when he has 
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crammed his guts, he is fain ro fqueeze hard before he can g e £ 

Squeeze, n.f. [from the verb.] Compreflion • 

A fubtile artift ftands with wond’rous ba« ’ P “ le< 

That bears imprifon’d winds, of gentler (on 
Than thofe that erft Laertes’ fon enclos’d • 

Peaceful they fleep ; but let the tuneful fqueeze 
Of laboring elbow roufe them, out they fly 
Melodious, and with fpritely accents charm. 

Squelch, n.f Heavy fall. A low ludicrous word. ™ lll P si 
He tore the earth which he had lav’d 
From fquelch of knight, and ftorm’d and rav’d 

So foon as the poor devil had recovered the fauelch * 
he fcampers, bawling like mad. 3 j >P, av, ’ a 7 

Sqlub. n.f [fchielen, German, to pulhforward Thi/J^* 

logy, though the heft that I have found, is not very 

1. A fmall pipe of paper filled with wildfire. Ufed i n wf^ 

The armada at Calais, fir Walter Raleioh was worn * 
tily to lay, were fuddenly driven away with 'fqidb" f or 
no more than a ffratagem of fire-boats manlefs, andfcnt uDon 
tplem * Bacon’s JVar ivith c* • 

The foreft of the fouth, compare* the French valoufc 
fqmb, or fire of flax, which berm and crackles for a til 
but fuddenly extinguishes, /Wr Vocal Fed) 

Lampoons, hk efquibs, may make a prefent blaze • ’ 

But time, and thunder, pay refpeft to bays. ’ Ifaiu 
Furious he begins his march. 

Drives rattling o’er a brazen arch ; 

With fquibs and crackers arm’d to throw 

Among the trembling crowd below. 0 ,y 

2. Any petty fellow. 

Afked for their pafs by every fqutb , 

That lift at will them to revile or fnib. Spenfer 

The fquibs, in the common phrafe, are called libellers, Toiler 

Squill, n.f [fquilla, fcilia, Latin; fquille, Fr.] 

1. A plant. 

It hath a large acrid bulbous root like an onion; the leaves 
are broad ; the flowers are like thofe of ornithogalum, or the 
ftarry hyacinth : they grow in a long fpike, and come’out be¬ 
fore the leaves. Miller. 

Seed or kernels of apples and pears put into a fquill, which 
is like a great onion, will came up earlier than in the earth 
itfelf. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

’Twill down like oxymcl of fquills. Rofcommon. 

T he felf fime atoms 
Can, in the trufle, furnifti out a feaft ; 

And naufeate, in the fcal yfquill, the tafte. Garth. 

2. A fifh. 

3. An infedF 

The fquill-mfeGi is fo called from fome fimilitude to the 
fquill-hth, in having a long body covered with a cruft, com- 
pofed of feveral rings: the head broad and fquat. Grew 

Squi'nancy. n . f [ fquinance , fquinancie, Yr.Jquinatia , Italian.]. 
An inflammation in the throat; a quinfey. 

It is ufed tor fquinancies and inflammations of the throat; 
whereby it feemeth to have a mollifying and lenifying virtue. 

Bacon s Natural Hjlory. 
In a fquinancy there is danger of fuffocation. IViJeman. 

SQUINT', adj. [fquinte, Dutch, oblique, tranfverfe.] Look¬ 
ing obliquely ; looking not diredtly; looking ful'picioufly. 
Where an equal poifeof hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope rather than fear, 

And gladly banifh Jquint fufpicion. Milton. 

To Squint, v.n. To look obliquely; to look not in a direff 
line of vifion. 

Some can fquint when they will; and children fet upon a 
table with a candle behind them, both eyes will move out¬ 
wards, as affe£ling to fee the light, and fo induce fquiniing . 

Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
Not a period of this epiftle but fquints towards another over 
againft it. Pop. 

To Squint, v. a. 

1. To form the eye to oblique vifion. 

This is the foul Flibertigibbet; he gives the web and the 
pin , fquints the eye, and makes the hairlip. ShakeJ’peare. 

2. To turn the eye obliquely. 

Perkin began already to fquint one eye upon the crown, 
and another upon the fan£luary. Bacons Henry VII. 

Squi'nteyed. adj . [fquint and eye.] 

1. Having the fight direrfted oblique. 

He was fo Jquinteyed, that he feemed fpitefully to look upon 
them whom he beheld. Knolles’s Hifory of the Turks. 

2. Indirect; oblique; malignant. 

This is fuch a falfe and fquinteyed praife. 

Which feeming to look upwards on his glories, 

Looks down upon my fears. Denham. 

Squintife'go. adj. Squinting. A cant word. 

The timbrel and the fquintifego maid 
Of Ifis thee; left the gods for fin, 

Should, with a fwelling dropfy ftufl thy lki.n. 


S T A 


TaSouiNY. V.n. To look arquint. A cant word. 

no ft thou iouiny at me ? Sbakefteario K,ng Lear. 

SouiRE- n.f. [Contraction of efqmre ; efiuyer, French, bet 


rank to a knight. 


-Ay, that I will, 


2 . 


squire.] 

A acntleman next in 

He will maintain you like a gentlewoman.- . 
mine cut and long tail under the degree of njquire. bbar,ejp. 
The reft are princes, barons, knights , J quires. 

And gentlemen of blood. Shakefpeare s Henry \ . 

An attendant on a noble warriour. 

Old Butes’ form he took, Anchifes fquire 
Now left to rule Afcanius. Dryden s dF.neid. 

Knights, fquires, and fteeds muft enter on the ftage. Pope. 

An attendant at court. 

Return with her— 


1. 


I could as well be brought 

To knee his throne, and fquire- like^ penfion beg, ^ 

To keep bafe life a-foot. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

SoufRREL. n. f. [ efcurueil, French; feiurus , Latin.] A fmall 
animal that lives in woods, remarkable for leaping from tree 

to tree. 

One chanc’d to find a nut, 

In the end of which a hole was cut, 

Which lay upon a hazel-root, 

There fcatter’d by a fquirrel: 

Which out the kernel gotten had ; 

When quoth this fay, dear queen be glad. 

Let Oberon be ne’er fo mad. 

I’ll fet vou fafe from peril. Drayton. 

To SQUIRT.” v. a. To throw out in a quick ftream. Of un¬ 
certain etymology. 

Sir Roger fhe mortally hated, and ufed to hire fellows to 
fquirt kennel water upon him as he paffed along. Arbuthnot . 

To Squirt, v.n. To prate; to let fly. Low cant. 

You are fo given to j'quirting up and down, and chattering, 
that the world would fay, I had chofen a jack-pudding for a 
prime minifter. L'Ef range. 

Squirt, n.f. [from the verb.] 

j. An inftrument by which a quick ftream is eje&ed. 

He with his fquirt- fire cou’d difperfe 
Whole troops. . Hudibras. 

There is war declared by a lord; his weapons are a pin to 
fcratch, and a fquirt to bcfpatter. P ope. 

2 . A fmall quick ftream. 

Water thofe with fquirts of an infufion of the medicine in 
dunged water. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

SquFrter. n.f. [from fquirt ] One that plies a fquirt. 

The fquirters were at it with their kennel water, for they 
were mad for the lofs of their bubble. Arbuthnot, 

To STAB. v. a. [faven, old Dutch.] 

1. To pierce with a pointed weapon. 

Be’t lawful, that I invocate thy ghoft, 

To hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 

Wife to thy Edward, to thy flaughter’d fon ; 

Siabb’d by the felf fame hand that made thefe wounds. Shak. 

Thou hid’ft a thoufand daggers in thy thoughts, 

Which thou haft whetted on thy ftony heart. 

To Jlab at my frail life. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

None {hall dare 

With fliorten’d fword to fab in clofer war ; 

But in fair combat fight. Dryden's Kniohts Tale. 

Killing a man with a fword or a hatchet, are looked on as 
no diftindi fpecies of a&ion ; but if the point of the 1 'vVord fir ft 
enter the body, it paffes for a diftiinft fpecies where it has a di- 
flinift name; as in England, where it is called /tabbing. Locke. 
Porcius, think, thou feefi: thy dying brother 
St abb'd at his heart, and ail befmear’d with blood. 

Storming at thee! Addifon's Cato. 

2. To wound mortally or mifehievoufly. 

He fpeaks poinards, and every word fals. 

What tears will then be filed ! 

Then, to compleat her woes, willlefpoufe 
Hermione:—’twill fab her to the heart! 

Stab. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 • A ftab or wound with a fharp pointed weapon. 

The elements 

Of whom your fwords are temper’d, may as well 

Wound the loud winds, or with bemockt at fabs 

Kill the ftill clofing waters. Shakefpeare. 

Oleander, 

Unworthy was thy fate, thou firft of warriours, 

Fo fall beneath a bafe aflaflin’s flab. Rowe. 

2- A dark injury ; a fly mifehief. 

3 - A ftroke ; a blow. 

He had a fuitable feripture ready to repell them all; every 
pertinent text urged home being a direft Jlab to a temptation. 
c_.. / _ South's Sermons. 

<W ER ’ £ from ^*] ° ne whoftabs; a privy mur- 

' S UF L k M f N T- [Uomjlabilis, Latin.] Support ; firm- 
nets; adt of making firm. 

They ferve for Jlabilimcnt, propagation and (hade. Derham. 


1. 

2. 


S T A 

Stability, tt.f [flabilite, Fr. froc \falnlitas % Latin.] 

Stablenefs; fteadmefs; ftrength to ffand 
B v the fame degrees that either of thefe happen 3 
biliiy of the figure is by the fame lcffened. Temp.C. 

” Thefe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 

Thefe ribs robuft and vaft in order join’d, 

Such ftrength and fuch f ability impart, 

That ftorms above, and earthquakes under ground 
Break not the pillars. Bkckmorei 

He began to try 

This and that hanging Hone’s f ability. Cotton. 

2. Fixednefs; not fluidity. 

Since fluidnefs and f ability are contrary qualities, we may 
conceive that the firmnefs or f ability of a body confilts in tins, 
that the particles which compofe it do fo reft, or are imanglec, 
that there is among them a mutual cohefion. Boy.e, 

3. Firmnefs of refolution. 

Sta'ble. adj. [fable, Yr.fabilis, Latin.] 

Fixed; able to ftand. 

Steady; conftant; fixed in refolution or conduct. 

If man would be unvariable, 

He muft be like a rock or ftone, or tree; 

For ev’n tire perfedf angels were not fable, 

But had a fall more defperate than we. Davies . 

He perfect, fable ; but imperfect we, # 

Subject to change. Dryden's Knights Tale. 

3. Strong; fixed in ftate. t 

This region of chance and vanity, where nothing is Jtab.c, 
nothing equal; nothing could be offered to-day but what to¬ 
morrow might deprive us of. Rogers’s Sermons . 

STA'BLE. n.f [fabulum, Latin.]] A houfe for beafts. 

I will make Rabbah a fable for camels. Ezra xxv. 5. 

To Sta'ble. v.n. [Jlabulo, Latin.] lokennel; to dwell as 

beafts. 

In their palaces, 

Where luxury late reign’d, fea monfters whelp’d 
And fabled. Milton. 

Sta'bleboy. In.f. [fable and boy, or man.] One who at- 
Sta'bleman. ) tends in the liable. 

As foon as you alight at the inn, deliver your horfes to the 
fableboy. Swift. 

If the gentleman hath lain a night, get the flablemen and the 
{bullion to ftand in his way. Swift's Directions to the Butler . 

I would with jockeys from Newmarket dine. 

And to ruugh riders give my choiceft wine; 

I would carefs fom zfcibleman of note, 

And imitate his language and his coat. Bramfon • 

Sta'ble ness, n.f [from Jlablc.] 

Power to ftand. 


Shakefpeare. 


A. Philips. 


1.1 

2 . Steadinefs; conftancy; {lability. 

The king becoming graces, 

Asjuftice, verity, temp’ranc z,Jlablenefs, 

Bounty, perfev’rance, I have no reliflhof them. Shakefpeare . 
St a'bxestand. n.f. [In law.] Is one of the four evidences or 
prefumptions, whereby a man is convinced to intend the 
ftealing of the king’s deer in the foreft: and this is when a 
man is found at his {landing in the foreft with a crofs bow' 
bent, ready to {hoot at any deer ; or with a long bow, or elfe 
{landing clofe by a tree with greyhounds in a leafh ready to 
Hip. Cowel. 

I’ll keep my fiablefland where I lod|c my wife, I’ll go in 
couples with her. Shakejpeare . 

To Sta blish. v. a. [efablir , Fr. fabilio, Latin.] To efta- 
blifti; to fix ; to fettle. 

Then {he began a treaty to procure. 

And fablifh terms betwixt both their requefts. Fairy fjjueen. 

Stop effufion of our Chriftian blood, 

And fablijh quietnefs on ev’ry fide. Shakefp . Hen. VI. 

Comfort your hearts, and fablijh you in every good work. 

2TheJf.ii.1y. 

Poor hereticks in love there be, 

Which think to fablijb dangerous conftancy; 

But I have told them, fince you will be true, 

You {hall be true to them who’re falfe to you. Donne r 

His covenant fworn 

To David , fablijh’d as the day$ of heav’n. Milton. 

Stack, n.f. [facca, Italian.] 

1. A large quantity of hay, corn, or wood, heaped up regularly 
together. 0 

Againft every pillar was a fack of billets above a man’s 
height, which the watermen that brino; wood down the Seine 
laid there. Bacon s Natural Hifory . 

While the marquis and his fervant on foot were chafing the 
kid about th o flack, the prince from horfeback killed him with 

a piftol. JHotton s Buckingham • 

While the cock 
To the fack or the barn-door 

Stoutly ftruts his dame before. Milton. 

Stacks of moift corn grow hot by fermentation. Newton. 

An inundation, fays the fable, 

O’erflow’d a farmer’s barn and ftable; 

Whole ricks of hay and flacks of corn 

Were down the ludden current born. Swift. 

3 2. A. 
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S T A 



Ex. xxx. 34. 


Fa. Queen. 


A number of chimneys or funnels {landing together. 

A mafon making a Jiack of chimneys, the foundation of the 
r h° u fe funk. Wifemaris Surgery . 

.To Stack, v . a. [from the noun.] To pile up regularly in 
ricks. 

So likewife a hovel will ferve for a room. 

To Jiack on the peafe. Puffer. 

The prices of Jiaching up of wood I {hall give you. Mort. 
Stacte. n.f. An aromatick; the gum that diftills from the 
tree which produces myrrh. 

1 ake fweet fpices, flafle, and galbanum. 

Sta'dle. n.f. [ytabel, Saxon, a foundation.J 

1. Any thing which ferves for fupport to another. 

2. Aftaff; a crutch. 

He cometh on, his weak fleps governing 
And aged limbs on cyprefs facile flout. 

And with an ivy twine his waift is girt about. 

3. A tree fuffered to grow for coarfe and common ufes, a^pofts 
or rails. Of this meaning I am doubtful. 

Leave growing for Jiadclles the likelieft and beft. 

Though feller and buyer difpatched the reft. Puffer. 

Coppice-woods, if you leave in themfladdles too thick, will 
run to bufties and briars, and have little clean underwood. Bac. 
Fo S‘r a'dle. v. a. [from the noun.] To furnifti with ftadles. 
b irft fee it well fenced, ere hewers begin j 
Then fee it well Jiadled without and within. Fuffer. 

Sta'dtholder. n.f. [fadt and houden, Dutch.] The chief 
magiftrate of the United Provinces. 

STAFF, n.f. plur. faves. [paep, Saxon 3 faff, Danifli; faf, 
Dutch.] 

1. A flick with which a man fupports himfelf in walking. 

It much would pleafe him. 

That of his fortunes you would make a Jiajf 
To lean upon, Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chaftifements, 
that thy rod as well as thy Jiajf may comfort us. K. Charles. 

Is it probable that he, who had met whole armies in battle, 
fhould now throw away his faff, out of fear of a dog. Broome. 

2. A prop 3 a fupport. 

Hope is a lover’s Jiajf 3 walk hence with that. 

And manage it againft defpairing thoughts. Shakefpeare. 
The boy was the very faff of my age, my very prop. Shak. 

3. A flick ufed as a weapon 3 a club 5 the handle of an edged 
or pointed weapon. A club properly includes the notion of 
weight, and the fiaff of length. 

I cannot ftrike at wretched kernes, whofe arms 
Are hir’d to bear their faves. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He that bought the fkin ran greater rifque than t’other that 
fold it, and had the worfe end of the faff. V Ef range. 

With forks and faves the felon they purfue. Dryden. 

4. Any long piece of wood. 

He forthwith from the jfltCxmg.flaff unfurl’d 
Th’ imperial enfign. Milton. 

To his fingle eye, that in his forehead glar’d 
Like a full moon, or a broad burnifh’d ftiield, 

A forky faff we dext’roufly apply’d. 

Which, in the fpacious focket turning round, 

Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. Addifn. 

5. An enfign of an office 3 a badge of authority. 

Methought this faff, mine office-badge in court, , 

Was broke in twain. Shakefp. HenryF\, 

All his officers brake their faves 3 but at their return new 
faves were delivered unto them. Hayward on EdwardW. 

6. [Stef Iflandick] A ftanza; a feries of verfes regularly dif- 
pofed, fo as that, when the ftanza is concluded, the fame order 
begins again. 

Cowley found out that no kind of faff is proper for an 
heroick poem, as being all too lyrical 3 yet though he wrote 
in couplets, where rhyme is freer from conftraint, he affefts 
half verfes. Dryden. 

Sta'ffish. adj. [from faff.] StifFj harfh. Obfolete. 

A wit in youth not over dull, heavy, knotty, and Jumpifh, 
but hard, tough, and though fomewhat faffijh , both for learn¬ 
ing and whole courfe of living, proveth always beft. Afcham. 
Sta'fftree. n.f. A fort of ever green privet. 

Stag, n.f [Of this word I find no derivation.] The male red 
deer 3 the male of the hind. 

To the place a poor fequeftred fag , 

That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt. 

Did come to languifh. Shakefp. As you like It, 

The fwift fag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. Milton. 

Th’ inhabitants of feas and fkies fhall change. 

And filh on fhore, and Jtags in air fhall range. Dryden. 
The fag 

Hears his own feer, and thinks they found like more. 

And fears his hind legs will o’ertake his fore. Pofe. 

STAGE, n.f [eflage , French ] 

1. A floor railed to view on which any {how is exhibited. 

2. The theatre 3 the place of fcenick entertainments. 

And much good do’t you then. 

Brave plulh and velvet men; 
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Can feed on ort3 and, fafe in your fage ciorhrl 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 

Theftagers and th of age wrights too. 77 . 

Thole two Mytilene brethren, bafdy born, crc 4 01;t .. 
(mail galliot unto the majefty of great kings. Herein 
the wonderful changes and chances of thefe worldlv T"'" 
now up, now down, as if the life of man were not of 6 !’ 
more certainty than a jiage play. Knollih HiJl. of the 7 7 
I maintain, againft the enemies of thejage, that 
of piety, decently reprefented, may fecond the precepts D / 
One Livius Andronicus was the firft fage player in Rom* 

v . , , r . . - , Dr > i en 's Juvenal , Dedication 

Knights, fquires, and fteeds muft enter on the Raze P 

Among flaves, who exercifed polite arts, none fold f 0 

zsfage players or afters. Arbuthnot on Coin" 

3. Any place where anything is publickly tranfafted 0 r ner* 
formed. 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great Atf. of fools. Shake/p. Kin, hat 

4. A place in which reft is taken on a journey 3 as much of a 
journey as is performed without intermiflion. [Statf Latin 1 

I fliall put you in mind where it was you promifed to fet out 
or begin your BxVtflage ; and befeech you to go before me mv 

g ulde - ... , Hammond’s Praif. Catech. 

<Jur next Jiage brought us to the mouth of the Tiber. Add 
From thence compell’d by craft and a^e, 

She makes the head her lateft fage. ° p r - gr 

By opening a paflage from Mufcovy to China, and marking 
the feveral fages, it was a journey of fo many days. Baker. 

5. A fingle ftepof gradual procefs. 

The changes and viciffitude in wars are many ; but chiefly 
in the feats or fages of the war, the weapons, and the manner 
of the conduft. _ Bacon’s Effays. 

We muft not expeft that our journey through the feveral 
fages of this life fhould be all fmooth and even. Atterbury. 

To prepare the foul to be a fit inhabitant of that holy place 
to which we afpire, is to be brought to perfeftion by gradual 
advances through feveral hard and laborious fages of difei- 
pl^ ne * Regers’s Sermons. 

The firft fage of healing, or the difeharge of matter, is by 
furgeons called digeftion. Sharp's Surgery, 

To Stage, v. a. [from the noun.] To exhibit publickly. 
Out of ufe. 

I love the people; 

But do not like to fage me to their eyes: 

Though it do well, I do not relilh well 

Their loud applaufe. ShakeJp. Meajurefor Meafurt. 

The quick comedians 
Extemp’rally will fage us, and prefent 
Our Alexandrian revels. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Sta'gecoach. n.f. [fage and coach.] A coach that keeps its 
ftages3 a coach that pafles and repafies on certain days for the 
accommodation of paflengers. 

The ftory was told me by a prieft, as we travelled in a 
fagecoach. Addifon. 

When late their miry fides fagecoaches fhow, 

And their ftiff horfes through the town move flow, 

Then let the prudent walker flroes provide. Gay. 

Sta'geplay. n. f. [Jiage and play. ] Theatrical entertain¬ 
ment. 

This rough-caft unhewn poetry was inftead of fageplaysiot 
one hundred and twenty years. Dryden sjuv. Dedication, 

Sta'ger. n.f [from fage.] 

1. A player. 

You fafe in your ftage clothes. 

Dare quit, upon your oaths, 

Th e/lagers and the ftage wrights too. Ben. Johnfcn. 

2. One who has long afted on the ftage of life3 a pratSlitioner5 
a perfon of cunning. 

I’ve heard old cunning fagers 
Say, fools for argument ufe wagers. Hudibra<• 

One experienced flager, that had baffled twefity traps and 
tricks before, difeovered the plot. VEjtrange. 

Som e fagers of the wifer fort 
Made all thefe idle wonderments their fport: 

But he, who heard what ev’ry fool could fay, 

Would never fix his thought, but trim his time away. Dryd. 

One cries out, thefe Jiagers . 

Come in good time to make more work for wagers. Dr ) • 
Be by a parfon cheated ! 

Had you been cunning fagers. 

You might yourf’elves be treated 
By captains and by majors. 

Sta'gevil. n.f A difeafe in horfes. 

Sta'ggard. n.f. [from fag.] A four year old ftag. Ai»jw- 

To STA'GGER. v. n. [f aggeren, Dutch.] 

I. To reel 3 not to {land or walk fteadrly. - 

He began to appear fick and giddy, and tofagrjr y au ^ 
which he fell down as dead. ^ 

Heftruck with all his might 
Full on the helmet of th’ unwary knight: 

Deep was the wound 3 he f agger'd with the blow. 


Swift- 

DM- 
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Them revelling the Tentyrites invade, . 
ttv ffiddv heads and ftaggerlng legs betray d: 

Si^ange odds! where croplkk drunkards ^^fuvenal. 

TheSi°a e te forerunners of an apoplexy are a vertigo, 
fleering, and lob of memory. Arbuthnot. 

" your blow, he falls at 

y our feet; but if you allow him refpite, he will 

To"hefitate; to fall into doubt; to become lefs confident or 

dC Aman d may, if he were fearful jaggyr in this attempt .Shah 
He daggered not at the promife of God through unbelief, 

but wiftLg in faith. . 20 . 

Three means to fortify belief are experience, reafon, and 
authority: of thefe the moll potent is authority3 for belief 
upon reafon, or experience, will f agger. Bacon. 

No hereticks delire to fpread 
Their light opinions, like thefe Epicures; 

For fo their Jiagg'ring thoughts are cOmfortedj 
And other mens affent their doubt aflures. . . Davies. 

If thou confidently depend on the truth of this, without any 
doubting or faggering , this will be accepted by God. Hamm. 
But let it inward fink and drown my mind : 

FaHhood {hall want its triumph : I begin 

To flagger 3 but I’ll prop myfelf within. Dryden. 

To Sta gge r. v. a. 

1. To make to ftagger; to make to reel. 

That hand {hall burn in never-quenching fire, 

That flaggers thus my perfon. Shakefp. Richard II. 

2. To {hock 3 to alarm ; to make lefs Ready or confident. 

The queftion did at firft fo flagger me, 
gearing a ftate of mighty moment in’t. Shak. Henry VIII. 
When a prince fails in honour and juftice, ’tis enough to 
f agger his people in their allegiance. L'Ef range. 

Whofoever will read the ftory of this war, will find him¬ 
felf much faggerec 4 and put to a kind of riddle. Howel. 

The {hells being lodged with the belemnites, felenites, and 
other like natural fulfils, it was enough to flagger a fpeftator, 
and make him ready to entertain a belief that thefe were fo 
t00> JVo.duiard. 

Sta'ggers. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A kind of horfe apoplexy. 

His horfe paft cure of the fives, ftark fpoil’d with the flag¬ 
gers Shakefp. Faming of the Shrew. 

2 . MadneL; wild conduft ; irregular behaviour. Out of ufe. 

I will throw thee from my care for ever 
Into the f ggers , and the carelefs lapfe 
Of youth and ignorance. Shak. All's well that ends well. 
Stagnancy, n.f. [from flagrant.] The ftate of being with¬ 
out motion or ventilation. 

STAGNANT, adj. [flagnans, Latin.] Motionlefs3 {till; not 
agitated ; not flowing; not running. 

What does the flood from putrefaftion keep? 

Should it be fagnant in its ample feat, 

The fun would through it fpread deflruftive heat. Blackm. 
’Twas owing to this hurry and aftion of the water that the 
fand now was call into layers, and not to a regular fettlement, 
from a water quiet and fagnant. Woodward. 

Immur’d and bufied in perpetual floth, 

That gloomy {lumber of theflagnant foul. Irene. 

To STAGNATE, v. n. [flagnum , Latin.] To lye motion¬ 
lefs ; to have no courfe or ftream. 

The water which now ariles muft have all fagnated at the 
furface, and could never poflibly have been refunded forth 
upon the earth, had not the ftrata been thus raifed up. Woodw. 

The aliment moving through the capillary tubes f agnates , 
and unites itfelf to the veflel through which it flows. Arbuthn. 
Where creeping waters ooze, 

Where marfhes f agnate. Fhomfon. 

Stagnation, n.f. [from flagnate.] Stop of courfe; cefla- 
tion of motion. 

As the Alps furround Geneva on all fides, they form a vaft 
bafon, where there would be a conftant f agnation of vapours, 
did not the north wind fcatter them from time to time. Addijcii. 
To what great ends fubfervient is the wind ? 

Behold, where e’er this aftive vapour flies, 

It drives the clouds, and agitates the fkies: 

G his from f agnation and corruption faves 
'I h’ aerial ocean’s ever-rolling waves. Blaekmore’s Creation. 
i>TAiD. participial adjective. [fromy?<vy.] Sober 3 grave; re¬ 
gular; compofed 3 not wild 3 not volatile. 

Put thyfeif 

Into a ’haviour of lefs fear, ere wildnefs 

Vanquifh preyfiaider fenfes. Shakefpeare's Cymbdine. 

I his feems to our weaker view, 

O erlatd with black Jlatd wifdonTs hue. Milton. 

I fhould not be a perfuader to them of ftudying much in the 
£pnng, after three years that they have well 'aid their crounds • 
ut to ride out, with prudent a n&flaid guides, to all the quar- 

Milton on Education. 


ters of the land. 


1 am the more at eafe in fir Roger’s family, becaufe it 

fills of fober and ,fluid perfbns. , 

Sta'idness. n.f [from fluid.] Sobriety; gravity; regularity. 

The boiling blood of youth, fiercely agitating the fluid airj 
hinders that ferehity and hxz&flaidncjs which is neccfiaiy to fo 
fevere an intentnefs. . Glanv. Scepf 

If fometimes he appears too gay, yet a fecret gracefulnefs 
of youth accompanies his writings, though th z jfaidn'ejs ana 
fobriety of age be wanting. . &ryd- Preface to Ovid. 

To STAIN, v.a. [yyfaenio, Welfh, from ps and taenu. 

Rhag Gwyar or Gnawd, . , _ .... , 

Afar \Jlaenawd. Faliejfyn , an old Eiitifh poet.] 

1. To blot; to fpot; to maculate. 

Lend me a looking-glafs; 

If that her breath will mill or fain the {lone, . 

Why then {he lives. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

From the gafh a ftream . 

^His armour finin'dy ere while fo bright. Milton. 

Embrace again, my Tons: be foes no more, 

Nor fain your country with your children’s gore. Dryden. 

2. To difgrace 3 to fpot with guilt or infamy. 

Of honour void, of innocence, of faith, of purity. 

Our wonted ornaments now foil’d and plain d. Milton. 

Stain, n.f. [from the verb] 

1. Blot; fpot: difcoloration. 

Nor death itfelf can wholly wafh their fains % 

But long contrafted filth ev’n in the foul remains: 

The reliques of inveterate vice they wear. 

And fpots of fin, Dryden s JEn. 

We no where meet with a more pleafing fnow than what 
appears in the heavens at the riling and fetting of the fun, 
which is wholly made up of thofe differentiator of light that 
{hew themfelves in clouds of a different fttuation. Addifn. 

Swift trouts diverfify’d with crimfon fains , 

And pikes, the tyrants of the wat’ry plains. Pope . 

2. Taint of guilt or infamy. 

To folemn aftions of royalty and juftice their fuitable orna¬ 
ments are a beauty : are they only in religion a fair? Hooker. 

Our opinion, concerning the force and virtue which fuch 
places have, is, I truft, without any blemifli or fain of he T 
rely. Hooker. 

Then heav’n and earth renew’d, {hall be made pure 
To fanftity, that fhall receive no fain. Milton's Par. Lofl. 
Ulyffes bids his friends to caft lots 3 for if he had made the 
choice himfelf, they whom he had rejefted might have jucLed 
it a fain upon them for want of merit. Broome. 

3. Caufe of reproach; fihame. 

Hereby I will lead her that is the praife, and yet the fain of 
all womankind. Sidney, 

Sta'iner. n.f. [from fain.] One who ftains3 one toho 
blots. 

Sta'inless. adj. [from fain.] 

1. Free from blots or fpots. 

The phenix wings are not fo rare 
For faultlefs length and fainlefs hue. Sidney. 

2. Free from fin or reproach. 

1 cannot love him ; 

Yet I fuppofe him virtuous, know him noble, 

Of great eftate, of frefh and )lainlefs youth. Shakefpeare. 

STAIR, n.f [ytsejep, Saxon; feghe y Dutch.] Steps by which 
we rife an alcent from the lower part of a building to the 
upper. Stair was anciently ufed for the whole order of fleps; 
but ftair now, if it be ufed at all, fignifies, as in Milton , only 
one flight of fteps. 

A good builder to a high tower will not make his fair up¬ 
right, but winding almoft the full compafs about, that the 
ileepnefs be the more infenfible. Sidney , 

How many cowards, whofe hearts are all as falfe 
As flairs of fand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars ! Shakefpeare. 

Slaver with lips as common as the fairs 
That mount the Capitol. Shakefp. 

I would have one only goodly room above fairs , of fome 
forty foot high. Baton's Effays. 

Sir James 1 irrel repairing to the Tower by night, attended 
by two fervants, flood at the flair-foot, and lent thefe two 
villains to execute the murder. Bacon. 

There being good fairs at either end, they never Went 
through each other’s quarters Clarendon. 

The fairs were fuch as whereon Jacob faw 
Angels afeending and defeending. Miltons Parad. Lofli 
Satan now on the lower fair , 

That fcal’d by fteps of gold to heav’n gate. 

Looks down with wonder at the fuddenView 

Of all this world. Milton's Parad. Lofli 

Trembling he fprings, 

As terror had increas’d his feet with wino-s 3 

Nor fluid lor fairs 3 but down the depth he threw 

His body : on his back the door he drew. Dry did. 

Sta ircase. n.f [fair and caje.] L he part of a fabrick that 
contains the ftairs. 
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To make a complete ftaircafe is a curious piece of archi- 

, . . . mtton. 

cannot forbear mentioning a Jlaircafe, where the eafinefs of 

the afcent, the difpofition of the lights, and the convenient 
landing, are admirably contrived. Addifon on Italy. 

bTA A KE '/‘ // rtaC n’ SaX0n ’ Dutch ; efiaca , Spanifh,] 

1. A poll or ftrong ftick fixed in the ground. 

The more I fhaked th zftake, which he had planted in the 
ground of my heart, the deeper ftill it funk into it. Sidney. 

His credit in the world might ftand the poor town in great 
Itead as hitherto their minifters foreign eftimation hath been 
the belt Jlake in their hedge. Hooker . 

He wanted pikes to fet before his archers; 

Inftead whereof fharp fakes* pluckt out of hedges, 

1 hey pitched in the ground. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

. I n France the grapes that make the wine grow upon low 
vines bound to fmall fakes, and the railed vines in arbors 
make but verjuice. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Or fh^r pen fakes, or head the forks, or twine 
The fallow twigs to tie the draggling vine. Dryden. 

2 . A piece of wood. 

While he whirl’d in fiery circles round 
The brand, a fharpen’d Jlake ftrong Dryas found, V 

And in the fhoulder’s joint inflifts the wound. Dryden. ) 

3. Any thing placed as a palifade or fence. 

That hollow I fhould know : what are you, fpeak ? 
Come not too near, you fall on iron 1 flakes elfe. Milton . 

4. The poft to which a beaft is tied to be baited. 

We are at the Jlake , 

And bay’d about with many enemies. Shakefp. Jul. Cafar. 

Have you not fet mine honour at the Jlake, 

And baited it with all th’ unmuzzled thoughts 

That tyrannous heart can think? Sbak. Twelfth Night. 

5. Any thing pledged or wagered. I know not well whence it 
has this meaning. 

’Tis time fhort pleafure now to take, } 

Of little life the beft to make, C 

And manage wifely the laft Jlake. Cowley. J 

© then, what intereft fnall I make 
To fave my laft important Jlake , C 

When the moft juft have caufe to quake ! * Rofcommon. ) 

He ventures little for fo great a Jlake. More. 

Th’ increafing found is borne to either fhore. 

And for thei xfakes the throwing nations fear. Dryden. 

The game was fo contrived, that one particular caft took 
up the whole Jlake 3 and when fome others came up, you laid 
down. Arbuthnot. 

6. 1 he ftate of being hazarded, pledged, or wagered. 

When he heard that the lady Margaret was declared for it, 
he lav/ plainly that his kingdom muft again be put to the Jlake, 
and that he muft fight for it. Bacons Henry Vlf. 

Are not our liberties, our lives. 

The laws, religion, and our wives. 

Enough at once to lie at Jlake, 

For cov’nant and the caufe’s fake? Hudibras. 

Of my crown thou too much care do’ft take} 

That which I value more, my love’s at Jlake. Dryden. 

Hath any of you a great intereft at Jlake in a diftant part of 
the world ? Hath he ventured a good (hare of his fortune? Att. 

Every moment Cato’s life’s at Jlake. Addif. Cato. 

7. Th e fake is a fmall anvil, which ftands upon a fmall iron 

foot on the work-bench, to remove as occafion offers} or elfe 
it hath a ftrong iron fpike at the bottom let into fome place of 
the work-bench, not to be removed. Its office is to fet fmall 
cold work ftraight upon, or to cut or punch upon with the 
cold chiflel or cold punch. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

To Stake, v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To faften, fupport, or defend with pofts fet upright. 

Stake and bind up your weakeft plants and flowers againft 
the winds, before ti.ey in a moment proftrate a whole year’s 
labour. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

2 To wager; to hazard; to put to hazard. 

Is a man betrayed in his neareft concerns ? The caufe is, he 
relied upon the fervices of a pack of villains, who defigned 
nothing but their own game, and to Jlake him while they play’d 
for themfelves. South. 

Perfons, after their prifons have been flung open, have 
chofen rather to languifh in their dungeons than Jlake their 
miferable lives on the fuccefs of a revolution. Addifon. 

They durft not Jlake their prefent and future happinefs on 
their own chimerical imaginations. Addifon . 

I’ll Jlake yon’ lamb that near the fountain plays. 

And from the brink his dancing fhade furveys. Pope. 

STALACTITES' n.f [from raXafu.] 

Stalactites is onlyfpar in the fhape of an icicle, accidentally 
formed in the perpendicular fiflures of the ftone. Woodward . 

Stala'ctical. adj. Refembling an icicle. 

A cave was lined with thefe ftalaClical ftones on the top and 
fides. Der ham’s Phyjico-The ology. 

Stalagmites, n.f. Spar formed into the fhape of drops. 

Woodward’s Meth. Foff. 
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STALE, adj. [ftelle, Dutch.] 

1. Old ; long kept; altered by time. Stale is not ufed of 

fons other wife than in contempt. 01 

This, Richard, is a curious cafe: 

Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays 
Upon two diftant pots of ale. 

Not knowing which was mild or fale\ 

In this fad ftate your doubtful choice 

Would never have the calling voice. n . 

A Jlale virgin fets up a ftiop in a place where fh e 
known. n not 

2. Ufed ’till it is of no ufe or efteem; worn out of regard^ 

notice. bard or 

The duke regarded not the muttering multitude, knowing 
that rumours gro w ft ale and vanifh with"time. Hayward 

About her neck a pacquet mail, ^ 

Fraught with advice, fome frefh, fome Jlale. % ut j 

Many things beget opinion; fo doth novelty: wit itfelf Tf 
Jlaie, is lefs taking. Grew’s CoL 

I ompey was a perfect favourite of the people; but his pre- 
tenfions grew Jlale for want bf a timely opportunity of intro¬ 
ducing them upon the ftage. 

They reafon and conclude by precedent, 

And own Jlale nonfenfc which they ne’er inverft. p 0 p e 
Stale, n.f. [from ycaelan, Saxon, to fteal.] 

1. Something exhibited or offered as an allurement todrawothers 
to any place or purpofe. 

His heart being wholly delighted in deceiving us, we could 
never be warned; but rather one bird caught, ferved for a fait 
to bring in more. Sidney. 

Still as he went he crafty Jlales did lay, 

With cunning trains him to entrap unwares; 

And privy fpials plac’d in all his way, 

To weet what courfe he takes, and how he fares. Fa, $u. 

The trumpery in my houfe bring hither, 

For Jlale to catch thefe thieves. Shakefp. Tempeft. 

Had he none elfe to make a Jlale but me ? 

I was the chief that rais’d him to the crown, 

And I’ll be chief to bring him down again. Shakeft H.Vl. 
A pretence of kindnefs is the univerfal Jlale to all bafe pro¬ 
jects : by this men are robbed of their fortunes, and women 
of their honour. Government of the Tongue. 

It may be a vizor for the hypocrite, and a Jlale for the am¬ 
bitious. Decay of Piet)', 

This eafy fool muft be my Jlale , fet up 
To catch the people’s eyes : he’s tame and merciful; 

Him I can manage. Dryden s Don Sebufiati, 

2 . In Shakefpeare it feems to fignify a proftitute. 

I ftand difhonour’d, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common Jlale. Shakefpeare . 

3. [From Jlale, adj.] Urine; old urine. 

4. Old beer; beer fomewhat acidulated. 

5. [Stele, Dutch, a ftick.] A handle. 

It hath a long Jlale or handle, with a button at the end for 
one’s hand. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

To Stale, v. a. [from the adje<Tive ] To wear out; to 
make old. 

Age cannot wither her, nor cuftom Jlale 
Her infinite variety. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

Were I a common laugher, or did ufe 
To Jlale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new proteftor. Shakefp. Julius Cecfar. 

A barren-fpirited fellow, one that feeds 
On abject orts and imitations; 

Which, out of ufe, and fat’d by other men, 

Begin his fafhion. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

To Stale, v. n. [from the noun.] To make water. 

Having ty’d his beaft t’ a pale. 

And taken time for both to Jlale. Hudibras. 

StaTely. adv. [from Jlale .] Of old ; long time. 

All your promis’d mountains 
And feas I am fo Jlalely acquainted with. Ben. John]on. 
StaTeness. n.f. [from Jlale. 1 ) Oldnefs; ftate of being long 
kept; ftate of being corrupted by time. 

The beer and wine, as well within water as above, have 
not been palled 3 but fomewhat better than bottles of the fame 
drinks and Jlalenefs , kept in a cellar. Bacons Nat. Hijlor). 

Provided our landlord’s principles were found, we did not 
take any notice of the Jlalenefs of his provisions. Addijon. 
To STALK, v. n. [ycealcan, Saxon.] 

I. To walk with high and fuperb fteps. It is ufed commonly in 
a fenfe of diflike. 

His monftrous enemy . _ 

With fturdy fteps came Jlalking in his fight. Fairy 
Shall your city call us lord, 

In that behalf which we challeng’d it ? 

Or (hall we give the fignal to our rage, . 

And Jlalk in blood to our pofleflion? Shakefp. A. Jo - 
Unfold th’eternal door: 

You fee before the gate what Jlalking ghoft ■ , 

Commands the guard, what fentries keep the poft. 
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Oto’ks clofe behind her, like a witch’s fiend 

S„g to be employ’d. DtjM, Spamjh Fryar. 

They pafs their precious hours in plays and {ports, ^ 
Till death behind came Jlalking on un feen. Dryden. 

With manly mien he jlalk’d along the ground ; 

Nor wanted voice bely’d, nor vaunting found. Dryden. 

Then Jlalking through the deep 
He fords the ocean, while the topmoft wave • 

Scarce reaches up bis middle fide. . Addifon. 

Tis not to folk about, and draw frelh air . 

From time to time. i . Addifon s Cato. 

Vexatious thought ftill found my flying mind, 

Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin’d ; 

Haunted my nights, and terrify’d my days; 1 

Stalk’d through my gardens, and purfu’d my Ways, < > 
Nor {hut from artful bow’r, nor loft in winding maze. Pn. ) 
Scornful turning from the (bore 
My haughty ffep, I Jlalk’d the Valley o’er. Pope’s Odyjfey. 
2 To walk behind a ftalking horfe or cover. _ 

The king afked how far it was to a certain town : they faid 
fix miles. "Half an hour after he afked again: one faid fix 
miles and a half. The king alighted out of his coach, and 
crept under the {boulder of his led"horfe: and when fome afked 
his majefty what he meant, I mutt Jlalk, faid he; for yonder 
town is fhy, and flies me. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

Stalk, n.f [from the verb ] 

1. High, proud, wide, and flately ffep. 

Behind it forth there leapt 
An ugly fiend, more foul than difmal day; 

The which with monftrous Jlalk behind him ftept, 

And ever as he went due watch upon him kept. Fa. Queen'. 

Great Milton next, with high and haughty folks. 
Unfetter’d in majeftick numbers walks. Addifon. 

2. [Stele, Dutch.] The ftem on which flowers or fruits grow. 

A flock-gillyflower, gently tied on a ftick, put into a fteep 
glafs full of quickfilver, fo that the quickfiiver cover it; after 
five days you will find the flower frefh, and the Jlalk harder 
and lefs flexible than it was. Bacon. 

Small ftore will ferve, where ftore, 

All feafons, ripe for ufe hangs on the Jlalk. Milton. 

That amber attracts not bafil is wholly repugnant unto 
truth ; for if the leaves thereof, or dried Jlalks, be ftripped unto 
fmall ftravvs, they arife unto amber, wax, and other electricks, 
no otherways than thofe of wheat and rye. Brown . 

Rofes unhid, and ev’ry fragrant fiow’r. 

Flew from their Jlalks to ftrew thy nuptial bow’r. Dryden. 

3. The ftem of a quill. 

Viewed with a glafs, they appear made up of little bladders, 
like thofe in the plume or Jtalk of a quill. Grew. 

Stal'ki-nghorse. n.f. [Jlalking and horfe.) A horfe either 
real or fictitious by which a fowler fhelters himfelf from the 
fight of the game; a mafk ; a pretence. 

Let the counfellor give counfel not for faction but for con- 
fcience, forbearing to make the good of the ftate the Jlo'k'tng- 
horfe of his private ends. Hakewill on Providence. 

Hypocrify is the devil’s Jialkinghorfe , under an affectation of 
fimplicity and religion. L’Ejlrange. 

Sta'lky. adj. [from ftalk.] Hard like a ffalk. 

It grows upon a round ffalk, and at the top bears a great 
falky head. Mortimer. 

STALL, n.f. [pxal, Saxon; Jlal, Dutch ; Jlalia, Italian.] 

1. A crib in which an ox is fed, or where any horfe is kept in 
the ftable. 

A herd of oxen then he carv’d, with high rais’d heads, 
forg’d all 

Of gold and tin, fur colour mixt, and bellowing from their 

flail, 

Rufht to their paftures. Chapmans Iliad. 

Duncan’s horfes, 

Beauteous and fwift, the minions of the race. 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their flails, flung out, 
Contending ’gainft obedience. Shakef Macbeth. 

bolomon had forty thoufand falls of horfes. 1 Kings iv. 

His fellow fought what lodging he- could find ; 

At laft he found a fall where oxen flood. Dryden. 

2 ‘ A bench or form where any thing is fet to fale. 

Stalls, bulks, windows, 

Are fmother’d up, leads fill’d, and ridges hors’d 
With variable completions; all agreeing 
In earneftnefs to fee him. Shakefp. Coriolarlus . 

1 he y are nature’s coarfer wares that lie on th tftall, expofed 
to the tranfient view of every common eye. Glanv. 

Refs Hoy firft found it troublefome to bawl. 

And therefore plac’d her cherries on a (tall. Kin*. 

How pedlars falls with glitt’ring toys are laid, 

I he various fairings of the country maid. Gay, 

Harley, the nation’s great fupport, 

Returning home one day from court, 

Obferv’d a parfon near Whitehall, 

Cheap’ning old authors on a flail. Swift 
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3. [Stall, Swedilh; Jlal, Armorick.j A fmall houfe or filed in 
which certain trades are pratifed. 

All thefe together in one heap were thrown, 

Like carcafes of beafts in butcher’s^//; 

And in another corner wide were ftrown . 

The antique ruins of the Roman’s fall. ^ Fairy Queen. 

4. The feat of a dignified clergyman in the choir. 

The pope creates a canon beyond the number limited, ano 
commands the chapter to aflign unto fuch canon a (lall in the 
choir and place in the chapter. Ayliffe’s Par f r Z° n f' 

The dignified clergy, out of mere humility, have called their 
thrones by the names of falls. War burton. 

To Stall, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To keep in a ftall or ftable. 

For fuch encheafon; if you go me, 

Few chimneys reeking you will efpy ; 

The fat ox, that wont ligg in the ftall, 

Is now faft flailed in his crumenal. Spenfer’s Paflorals. 
For my part, he keeps me ruftically at home ; 01, to fpeak 
more properly, fties me here at home unkept: for call \oil 
that keeping, for a gentleman of my birth, that differs no. 
from the falling of an ox ? Shakefp ear e. 

Nifus the foreft pafs’d. 

And Alban plains, from Alba’s name fo call’d, 

Where king Latinus then his oxen ftall’d. Dryden. 

2 . [For infall.] To inveft. 

Long may’fl: thou live to wail thy children s lofs 3 
And fee another as I fee thee now', 

Deck’d in thy rights, as thou art flail'd in mine. Shakefp. 

To Stall, v. n. 

1. To inhabit; to dwell. 

We could not flail together in the world. Shakefpeare. 

2. To kennel. 

Sta'llfed. adj. [ftall and fed.] Fed not with grafs but dry 
feed. 

Stal fed oxen, and crammed fowls, arc often difeafed in 
their livers. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

Sta'llwoRN. adj. [fall and worn.] Long kept, in the ftable. 
But it is probably a miftake for flalworth, [yTapelyejvS, Saxon, 
flout ] 

His ftallwbrn ftced the champion flout beftrode. Shakefp. 

Sta'llion. n.f [ yfdaiwyn „ an old Welch word: the one is 
derived from the other; but which from which I cannot cer¬ 
tainly tell. Wotto-r. Eftallion , French; ftall ne, Italian; ftal- 
hengft, Dutch. Junius thinks it derived from paelan, to leap.] 
A horfe kept for mares. 

The prefent defedfs are breeding without choice of fallumt 
in fhape or fize. ’Tempie^. 

If fleet Dragon’s progeny at laft 
Prove jaded, and in frequent matches caftj 
No favour for the f allion we retain. 

And no refpe£t for the degen’rate ftrain. Dryden. 

I will not afk him one of his Egyptians; 

No, let him keep ’em all for flaves and falliom. Dryden. 

STAMINA, n. f. [Latin.] 

1. The firft principles of anything. 

2. The folids of a human body. 

3. [In botany.] Thofe little fine threads or capillaments which 
grow up within the flowers of plants, encompafling round the 
ftyle, and on which the apices grow at their extremities. 

Sta'mineous. adj. [famineus, Latin.] 

1. Confifting of threads. 

2. Stamineous flowers. 

Stamineous flowers are fo far imperfect as to v/ant thofe 
coloured leaves which are called petala, and confift only or the 
ftylus and the ftamina ; and fuch plants as do bear thefe ft a mi- 
neous flowers Ray makes to conftitute a large genus of plants: 
thefe he divides into fuch as, firft:, have their fruit or feed to¬ 
tally divided from the flower; and thefe are fuch plants as are 
faid to be of different fexes: the reafon of which is, that from 
the faid feed fome plant fliall arife with flowers and no fruit, 
and others with fruit and no flowers; as hops, hemp, flinging 
nettles. 2. Such as have their fruit onlya little disjointed 
from their flowers ; as the ricinus, and the heliotropium tri- 
conon. 3. Such as have their fruit immediately contiguous, 
or adhering to their flower. 4. Such whofe flowers adhere to 
the top or uppermoft of the feed ; as the beta, afarum, and 
alchimilla. 

Sta'mmel. n. f. Of this word I know not the meaning. 

Reedhood, the firft that doth appear » 

In ftammel: fcarlet is too dear. Ben. John Jon, 

ToSTA'MMER. v.n. [pramep, a ftammerer, Saxon; fame -a 
len, ftameren, to ftammer, Dutch.] To fpeak with unna¬ 
tural hefitati on ; to utter words with difficulty; 

Sometimes to her news of myfelf to tell 
I go about; but then is all my beft 
Wry words; and ftamm’ring, or elfe doltifh dumb : 

Say then, can this but of enchantment come ? Sidney. 
I would thou coM ft ftammer, that thou might’ft pour out 
of thy mouth, as wine comes out of a narrow-mouth’d bottle, 
either too much at once; or none at all Shakefpeare 

• 4 She 
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She fammers ; oh what grace in lifping lies! 

If fhe fays nothing, to be fure fhe’s wife. Dryden. 

Lagean juice, 

Which fammering tongues and ftagg’ring feet produce. Dryd. 
Cornelius hoped he would come to fammer like De¬ 
rm ofthenes. Arbuthn. Mart. Scrib. 

Your hearers would rather you fhould be lefs correCl, than 
perpetually Jiammering, which is one of the worft folecifms 
in rhetorick. Swift. 

Sta'mmerer. n. f. [from Jiammer .] One who fpeaks with 
hefitation. 

A Jiammerer cannot with moderation hope for the gift of 
tongues, or a peafant to become learned asOrigen. Taylor. 

To ST AMP. v. a. [Jiampen , Dutch ; fairiper , Danifh.] 

1. To ftrilce by preffmg the foot haftily downwards. 

If Arcite thus deplore 
His fuff’rings, Palamon yet fuffers more: 

He frets, he fumes, he flares, he Jiamps the ground; 

The hollow tow’r with clamours rings around. Dryden. 

2 . To pound ; to beat as in a mortar. 

I took the calf you had made, burnt it with fire, an ftfamped 
and ground it very fmall. Deutr. ix. 21. 

Some apothecaries, upon Jiamping of coloquintida, have 
been put into a great fcouring by the vapour only. Bacon. 

3. [. EJiamper , French ; Ji amp are , Italian; efamhpr, Spanifh.] 
To imprefs with fome mark or figure. 

Height of place is intended oniy to Jiamp the endowments 
of a private condition with luftre and authority. South. 

Here fwells the fhelf with Ogilby the great; 

There, Jiamp'd with arms, Newcaftle fhines complete. 

Pope. 

4. To fix a mark by imprefling it. 

Out of mere ambition, you have made 
Your holy hat be Jlampt on the king’s coin. Shakefpeare. 
Thefe prodigious conceits in nature fpring out of framing 
abftraCled conceptions, inflead of thofe eafy and primary no¬ 
tions which nature Jiamps alike in all men of common fenfe. 

Digby on Bodies. 

There needs no pofitive law or fan&ion of God to Jiamp an 
obliquity upon fuch a difobedience. South's Sermons. 

No coniiant reafon of this can be given, but from the na¬ 
ture of man’s mind, which hath this notion of a deity born 
with it, and Jlamped upon it; or is of fuch a frame, that in 
the free ufe of itfelf it will find out God. Tillotfon. 

Though God has given us no innate ideas of himfelf, 
though he has Jla?npt no original charaClers on our minds, 
wherein we may read his being; yet having furnifhed us with 
thofe faculties our minds are endowed with, he hath not left 
himfelf without witnefs. Locke. 

Can they perceive the impreflions from things without, and 
be at the fame time ignorant of thofe characters which nature 
herfelf has taken care to ftamp within ? Locke. 

What titles had they had, if nature had not 
Strove hard to thruft the worft deferving firft. 

And Jiamp'd the noble mark of elderfhip 
Upon their bafer metal ? Rowe's Aonbitious Stepmother. 

What an unfpeakable happinefs would it be to a man en¬ 
gaged in the purfuit of knowledge, if he had but a power of 
Jiamping his beft fentiments upon his memory in indelible 
characters? Watts. 

5. To make by imprefling a mark. 

If two penny weight of filver, marked with a certain im- 
preflion, fhall here in England be equivalent to three penny 
weight marked with another impreflion, they will not fail to 
Jiamp pieces of that fafnion, and quickly carry away your 
filver. Locke. 

6. To mint; to form ; to coin. 

We are baftards all; 

And that moft venerable man, which 

I did call my father, was I know not where 

When I was Jlampt. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Stamp, v. n. To ftrike the foot fuddenly downward. 

What a fool art thou, 

A ramping fool, to brag, to Jlampt and fwear, 

Upon my party ! Thou cold-blooded Have, 

Haft thou not fpokelike thunder on my fide ? Shakefpeare. 
The men fhall howl at the noife of the, Jiamping of the hoofs 

of his ftrong horfes. J er ‘ 3 * 

There is fuch an echo among the old ruins and vaults, that, 
if you Jiamp but a little louder than ordinary, you hear the 
found repeated. Addifon s Spectator. 

He cannot bear til’ aftonifhing delight, 

I 3 ut ftarts, exclaims, and Jiamps, and raves and dies. Dennis. 
They got to the top, which was flat and even, and Jiamping 
upon it, they found it was hollow. Gulliver s Travels. 

Stamp, n.f [ejlampe , French; Jlajnpa , Italian.] 

1. Any inftrument by which a hollow impreflion is made. 

Some other nymphs, with colours faint 
And pencil flow, may Cupid paint. 

And a weak heart in time deftroy: 

She has a Jiamp , and prints the boy. W2Her. 
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’Tis gold fo pure, 

It cannot bear the Jiamp without allay. 

2 . A mark fet on any thing; impreflion. 

1 hat facred name gives ornament and grace; 

And, like hi s famp, makes bafeft metals pafs: 

’Twere folly now a ftately pile to raife. 

To build a playhoufe, while you throw down plays B j 
Ideas are imprinted on the memory ; fome by an obieft f 
fe&ing the fenfes only; others, that have more than 0* ~ 
offered themfelves, have yet been little taken notice of- 
mind, intent only on one thing, not fettling the Jiamp dJ* 
into itfelf. 

3. A thing marked or damped. 

The mere defpair of furgery he cures; 

Hanging a golden Jiamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers. Sbakefp, Mcubeth 

4. A piClure cut in wood or metal; a picture made by impreflion • 

a cut; a plate. ’ 

At Venice they put out very curious Jiamps of the feveral 
edifices, which are moft famous for their beauty and ma»ni 
ficence. _ Addifon on h a ' 

5. A mark fet upon things that pay cuftoms to the government! 

Indeed the paper Jiamp 
Did very much his genius cramp; 

And fince he could not fpend his fire, 

He now intended to retire. 

6. A character of reputation, good or bad, fixed upon any 
thing. 

The perfons here reflected upon are of fuch a peculiar/?^ 
of impiety, that they feem formed into a kind, of diabolical 
fociety for the finding out new experiments in vice South. 

Where reafon or fcripture is exprefled for any opinion, we 
may receive it as of divine authority ; but it is not theftren^th 
of our own perfuafions which can give it that famp. Locke. 

7. Authority; currency; value derived from any fufFrage or 
atteftation. 

Of the fame Jiamp is that which is obtruded upon us, that 
an adamant fufpends the attraction of theloadftone. Brown. 

The common people do not judge of vice or virtue by mo¬ 
rality, or the immorality, fo much as by the Jiamp that is fet 
upon’t by men of figure. Dh'Jlrany. 

8. Make; caft; form. 

If fpeaking truth 

in this fine age were not thought flatt’ry, 

Such attribution fhould this Douglas have, 

As not a foldier of this feafon’s Jiamp 
Should go fo general current through the world. Sbakefp. 
When one man of an exemplary improbity charges another 
of the fome Jiamp in a court of juftice, he lies under the dis¬ 
advantage of a ftrong fufpicion. L'Ef range. 

Let a friend to the government relate to him a matter of 
fad, he gives him the lye in every look; but if one of his 
own Jiamp fhould tell him that the king of Sweden would be 
fuddenly at Perth, he hugs himfelf at the good news. Addifon. 

Sta'mper. n.J. [from famp.] An inftrument of pounding. 
From the ftamping-mill it pafieth through the crazing-mill; 
but of late times they moftly ufe wet Jlampers. Carew. 

Stan, amongft our forefathers, was the termination of the 
fuperlative degree: fo Athefan , moft noble ; Betfian , the bcfl; 
Leofjlan, the deareft ; Wijlan , the wifeft; Dutfan , the 
h i gheft. Gib fan's Camden. 

To STANCH, v. a. [efancher, French ; fiagnare, , Italian.] To 
flop blood ; to hinder from running. 

Iron or a ftone, laid to the neck, doth Jlanch the bleeding 
of the nofe. Bacon's Natural Hijtory. 

Of veins of earth medicinal are terra lemnia, terra figillata, 
communis, and bolus armenus; whereof terra lemnia is tie 
chief: the virtues of them are for curing of wounds, Jana) 
ing of blood, and flopping of fluxes and rheums. Bacon. 
Leeches, inwardly taken, fallen upon the veins, aiid occa 

lion an effufion of blood, which cannot be eafily Jlanch 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

He fought to hinder fighting, and affay’d 
To Jlanch blood by breathing of the vein. 

To Stanch, v. n. --To flop. . 

A woman touched the hem of his garment, an 

diately her iflue fanched. ^ u ' vul ' 

Stanch, adj. [This feems to come from the verb.] 

1. Sound; fuch as will not run out. force 

What we endeavoured in vain may be performed ; 
virtuofc, that fhall have Jlancher velfels, and more ^ 

days. . j 

2. Firm; found of principle; trufty ; hearty ;determin* ^ 

The ftanding absurdity, without the belie! o 
man is reckoned a Jlanch churchman, is that there is a 
head club. 

In politicks, I bear, you're Jlanch 
Dire&ly bent againft the French. 

Each Jlaunch polemick ftubborn as a rock, 

Each fierce logician ftill expelling Locke, fijaukd- 

Came whip and fpur. Strong} 
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Cfronff; not to be broken. 
b 0 If I knew 

What hoop would hold us Jlaunch from edge to edge 
O’ th’ world, I would purfue it. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
You will lofe their love: this is to be kept Jlanch, and 
carefully watched. Locke. 

Stanchion, n.f. [efan$on, French.] A prop; a fupport. 
Sta'nchless. adj. from Jlanch.] Not to be flopped. 

There grows. 

In my moft ill compos’d affe&ion, fuch 
A Jlanch lefs avarice, that, were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakef. Macbeth. 
To STAND, v. n. preterite I flood, 1 have flood. [ ytanban, 
Gothick and Saxon; Jlaen, Dutch; flare, Italian; ejlar, 
Spanifh; fare , Latin.] 

1. To be upon the feet; not to fit or lie down. 

2. To be not demolifhed or overthrown. 

What will they then ? what but unbuild 
A living temple, built by faith to fand? Milton. 

3. To be placed as an edifice. 

This poet’s tomb food on the other fide of Naples, which 
looks towards Vefuvio. Addifon on Italy. 

4. To remain ereCl; not to fall. 

Chariot and charioteer lay overturn’d, 

And fiery foaming fteeds : what food , recoil’d 
O’erweary’d, through the faint fatanick hoft 
Defenfive fcarce, or with pale fear furpris’d 
Fled ignominious. Milton s Paradije Lof. 

5. To become ereCl. 

The rooted fibres rofe, and from the wound 
Black bloody drops diftill’d upon the ground : 

Mute, and amaz’d, my hair with horror food ; 

Fear fhrunk my fenfes, and congeal’d my blood. Dryden. 

Her hair food up ; convulfive rage poflefs’d 
Her trembling limbs. Dryden's AEn. 

6 . To flop; to halt; not to go forward. 

The leaders, having charge from you to fand , 

Will not go oft* until they hear you fpeak. Shakef. H. VI. 
Sun in Gideon fand. 

And thou moon in the vale of Ajalon. Milton. 

Mortal, who this forbidden path 
In arms prefum’ft to tread, I charge thee fand. 

And tell thy name. Dryden's AEn. 

7. To be at a ftationary point without progrefs or regreflion. 

I his nation of Spain runs a race ftill of empire, when all 
other dates of Chriftendom fand at a flay. Bacon. 

Immenfe the pow’r, immenfe were the demand ; 

^Say, at what part of nature will they fand t Pope. 

8. Fo be in a ftate of firmnefs, not vacillation. 

Commonwealths by virtue ever food. Davies. 

To ftand or fall. 

Free in thine own arbitrement it lies. Milton. 

My mind on its own centre fands unniov’d, 

And liable as the fabrick of the world, 

Propt on itfelf. Dryden. 

9* 1 0 be in any pofture of refiftance or defence. 

Seeing how lothly oppofite I food 
Fo his unnat’ral purpofe, in fell motion 
With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

From enemies heav’n keep your majefty; " 

And when they fand againft you, may they fall. Sbakefp. 
10. I o be in a ftate of hoftility; to keep the ground. 

If he would prefemly yield, Barbarofl'a promifed to let him 
go ree ; but i! he fhoufojland upon his defence, he threatened 
to make him repent his foolifh hardinefs. Knolles. 

.The king granted the Jews to gather themfelves together, 
and^Wfor their life. EJ}bJn.lu 

we are often confirmed to fand alone againft the ftrength 
opinion. h,rown's Preface to Vulgar Errours. 

W b i y u the , fw ,° r , d they ftould die ’ if theyyWupon de- 
. / Nn/, am df the halter „’ if the 3 ‘ hould y> eld - Hayward. 

“ b f°u- h ' m J hU fo to i( - f for the Lord brought his 

Pu I . Ecclus xlvi. 3. 

nl [ tbe . who e armo »r of God, that ye mav be able to 
- “ a g ain fl tile wiles of the devil. /;*/_, v j 

to'i f ' VeS a " d '° rtUneS WCre put in fafet y> whether'they 
jma to it or ran away. dL > u wtY 

1 To ftay ; not to fly. ^ * Hmr > VIL 

13 - To be T d - /? ‘T the halted a little. Clarmd. 

3 bt. ptaced with regard to rank or order. 

-.7^ U,d ' Jed Wkh thiS of rebxing warm 
wife 7“ld fruly enlarge the mfeeltTXd 

theieih rizriJAArf charit ^ wHi * * 
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And fand recorded, at their own requeft, 

To future days a libel or a jeft. Dryden. 

15. [ Eflar , Spaniih.] To be in any particular ftate; to be : em¬ 
phatically exprefled. 

The fea, 

Aw’d by the rod of Mofes fo to ftand. 

Divided. 

Acoomplifli what your figns forefhow: 

I fand refign’d, and am prepar’d to go. 

He ftruck the fnakes, and food again 

New fex’d, and ftrait recover’d into man. 

They expe£l to be favoured, who fand not poflefled of any 
one of thofe qualifications that belonged to him. Atterbury. 

Some middle prices (hew us in what proportion the value of 
their lands food, in regard to thofe of our own country. Arbuth. 

God, who fees all things intuitively, does not want thefe 
helps : he neither fands in need of iogick nor ufes it. Baker. 

Perfians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 

And the world’s vidtor food fubdu’d by found. Pope. 

Narrow capacities, imagining the great capable of being dif- 
concerted by little occafions, frame their malignant fables ac¬ 
cordingly, and fand dete&ed by it, as by an evident mark of 
ignorance. Pope's Ef ay on Homer . 

16. Not to become void ; to remain in force. 

God was not ignorant that the judges, whofe fentence in 
matters of controverfy he ordained fnould Jiand, oftentimes 
would be deceived. Hooker. 

A thing within my bofom tells me, 

That no conditions of our peace can fand. Shakef H. IV. 

I will punifli you, that ye may know that my words fhall 
furel yJiand againft you for evil. Jer xliv. 29. 

My mercy will I keep for him, and my covenant iball Jiand 
fail with him. Pf. ixxxix. 28. 

17. To confift; to have its being or effence. 

That could not make him that did the fervice perfeeft, as 
pertaining to the confcience, which food only in meats and 


Heb. 


ix. 10. 


Carew 


Am therefore Jiand always chief 
t o remain in the nrefpnt- fl-ut 


remain in the prefent ftate. 

•he CuftjJ t ,T y br ° ther ° ffend) 1 Wi " “t no fleth while 

Tn urlfkTr -“‘Tmould oe lo vain 
* leir vile refemblance may remain; 


drinks 

18. 'Fo be with refpe£t to terms of a contract. 

The hirelings Jiand at a certain wages. 

19. To have a place. 

If it fand 

Within the eye of honour, be aftured 
My purfe, my perfon, my extremeft means, 

Lie all unlock’d to your occafions. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
My very enemy’s dog. 

Though he had bit me, fhould have food that night 
Againft my fire. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

A philofopher difputed with Adrian the emperor, and did it 
but weakly: one of his friends, that food by, faid, Methinks 
you were not like yourfelf laft day in argument with the em¬ 
peror ; I could have anfwered better mylelf. Why, faid the 
philofopher, would you have me contend with him that com¬ 
mands thirty legions ? Bacon. 

This excellent man, who food not upon the advantage- 
ground before, provoked men of all qualities. Clarendon. 

Chariots wing’d 

From th’ armoury of God, where ftand of old 
Myriads. Milton. 

We make all our addrefles to the promifes, hug and carefs 
them, and in the interim let the commands Jiand by ne¬ 
glected. . , Decay of Piety^ 

20. To be in any ftate at the time prefent. 

Oppreft nature fleeps: 

This reft might yet have balm’d thy broken fenfes. 

Which fand in hard cure. Shak. King Lear. 

So \t fands ; and this I fear at laft, 

Hume s knavery will be the dutchefs’ wreck. Shak. H. VL 
Our company afiembled, I faid, My dear friends, Jet us 
know ourfelves, and how it fande.h with us. Bacon. 

Gardiner was made king’s folic.itor, and the patent, formerly 
granted to Saint-John, food revoked. Clarendon. 

Why ftand we longer fhivering under fears ? Milton. 
As things now fand with us, we have no power to do good 
after that illullrious manner our Saviour did. Calamys Ser. 

21. To be in a permanent ftate. 

The broil doubtful long food. 

As two fpent fwimmers that do cling together, 

And choke their art. 

I in thy perfevering fhall rejoice. 

And all the bleft ftand faft. 

To be with regard to condition or fortune. 

If and in need of one whofe glories may 
Redeem my crimes, ally me to his fame. 

T o have any particular refpeCt. 

Here flood he in the dark, his (harp fword out. 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conj’ring the moo/i 
I ofand’s aufpiaous miftrefs. Sbakefp. King Lear . 

An utter unfmtablenefs difobedience has to the relation 
which man neceffanlyyW, in towards his Maker. South. 

24. I o be without aClion. 

25. To depend; to reft; to be fupported. 

T his repl yjlandeth all by conjectures. Whitgifte . 
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The prefbyterians of the kirk, lefs forward to declare their 
opinion in the former polntfland upon the latter only. Sander/. 

He that will know, mull by the connexion of the proofs 
fee the truth and the ground it {lands on. Locke. 

26. To be with regard to ftate of mind. 

Stand in awe and fin not: commune with your own heart 
upon your bed, and be ftill. Pfa /. iv. 4. 

I defire to be prefent, and change my voice, for I J.land in 
doubt of you. Gal. iv. 20. 

27. To fucceed ; to be acquitted ; to be fafe. 

Readers, by whole judgment I would Jland or fall, would 

not be fuch as are acquainted only with the French and Ita¬ 
lian criticks. Addifon's Spectator. 

28. To be with refpecft to any particular. 

Caefar entreats. 

Not to confider in what cafe thou Jland[(l 
Further than he is Caefar. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

To heav’n I do appeal, 

I have lov’d my king and common-weal; 

As for my wile, I know not how it Jlands. Shah. Henry VI. 

29. To be refolutely of a party. 

Thecaufe mult be prefumed as good on our part as on theirs, 

till it be decided who have Jlood for the truth, and who for er- 
rour. Hooker. 

Shall we found him ? 

I think, he will Jland very ftrong with us. Shakcfpeare . 
Who will rife up or Jland up for me againft the workers of 
iniquity? Pfalmx civ. 16. 

30. To be in the place; to be reprefentative. 

Chilon faid, that kings friends and favourites were like call¬ 
ing counters ; that fometimes Jlood for one, fometimes for ten. 

Bacon. 

I will not trouble myfelf, whether thefe names Jland for 
the fame thing, or really include one another. Locke. 

Their language being fcanty, had no words in it to Jland 
for a thoufand. Locke. 

31. To remain ; to be fixed. 

Watch ye, Jland faft in the faith, quit you like men, be 
ftrong. 1 Cor. xv i. 13. 

How foon hath thy prediction, feer bleft! 

Meafur’d this tranfient world, the race of time, 

Till time Jland fix’d. 

32. To hold a courfe. 

Behold on Latian fhores a foreign prince! 

From the fame parts of heav’n his navy jlands , 

To the fame parts on earth his army lands. 

Full for the port the Ithacenfians Jland , 

And furl their fails, and iffue on the land. Pope's Odyjfey ♦ 
23, To have direction towards any local point. 

The wand did not reaWyJland to the metals, when placed 
under it, or the metalline veins. ' Boyle. 

34. To offer as a candidate. 

He Jlood to be elected one of the proctors for the urn ver¬ 
ity. Sanderfon's Life. 

35. To place himfelf; to be placed. 

The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words ; and I do know 
A many fools that Jland in better place, 

Garnifh’d like him, that for a trickfy word 
Defy the matter. Sbakejpeares Mercb. of Venice. 

He was commanded by the duke to Jland afide and expect 
his anfwer. Knotteds HJiory oftbe 7 urks. 

I Jlood between the Lord and you, to {hew you the Lord's 
word. . . Deuter. v. 5. 

Stand by when he is going. Swift's Directions to the Butler • 

36. To ftagnate ; not to flow. 

Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands. 

Or the black water of FomptmaJlands. Dryaen. 

37. To be with refpect to chance. 

Yourfelf, renowned prince, then Jlood as fair 

As any comer I have look’d on, , 

For my affedion. Sbakejpeares Merchant ofk emce. 

Each thinks he Jlands faireft for the great lot, and that he 
is poffeffed of the golden number. Addifon's Spectator. 

He was a gentleman of confiderable practice at the bar, and 
flood fair for the firft vacancy on the bench. Rowe. 

58. To remain fatisfied. 

Though Page be a fecure fool, and Jland fo firmly on his 
wife’s frailty, yet I cannot put off my opinion fo eafily. Sbak. 
39. To be without motion. 

I’ll tell you who time ambles withal, who time gallops with- 
ah—Whom Jlands it ftill withal?—With lawyers in the va¬ 
cation ; for they fleep between term and term, and then they 
perceive not how time moves. Shakcfpeare. 

AO. To make delay. 

They will fuipect they fhall make but fmall progrefs, ir, 
in the books they read, they muft Jland to examine and un¬ 
ravel every argument. . Locke. 

a I. To infift; to dwell with many words, or much pertinacity. 
Ho Jland upon every point, and be curious in particulais, 
belongeth to the firft author of the ftory. a Maccab. ii. 30. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


It is fo plain that it needeth not to b e Jlcod upon. Baco 

To be expofed. 

Have I lived to Jland in the taunt of one that makes fritte 
of Englifh. Sbakejpeares Merry Wives of Wimlf'l 

;. Toperfift; to perfevere. ^ * 

Nevei -Jland in a lie when thou art accufed, but aik pardon 
and make amends. . Taylor's Rule of holy Livin? 

The emperoi -Jlanding upon the advantage he had cr 0 t by the 
feifure of their fleet, obliged them to deliver. Gulliver’s Travels 
Hath the prince a full comnnffion. 

To hear, and abfolutely to determine 
Of what conditions we fhallyiW/ upon ? Sbak. Henrv IF 
To perftft in a claim. 

It remains. 

To gratify his noble fervi-ce, that 
Hath thus Jlood for his country. Shakcfpeare's Coriolanu- 

To adhere ; to abide. 

Defpair would Jland to the fword, 

To try what friends would do, or fate afford. Daniel 

46. To be confident. 

His faithful people, whatfoever they rightly afk, the fame 
fhall they receive, fo far as may jland with the glory of God 
and their own everlafting good ; unto either of which it is no 
virtuous man’s purpofe to feek any thing prejudicial. Hooker. 

Some inftances of fortune cannot Jiand with fome others- 
but if you defire this, you muft lofe that. Layhr. 

\t flood with reafon that they fhould be rewarded liberally 
out of their own labours fince they received pay. Davies. 

Sprightly youth and clofe application will hardly Jland to¬ 
gether. Felton . 

47. To Stand by. To fupport; to defend ; not to defert. 

The afs hoped the dog would Jland by him, if fet upon by 

the wolf. L'Ejlrange. 

If he meet with a repulfe, we muft throw off the fox’s fkin, 
and put on the lion’s : come, gentlemen, you’ll Jland by me. 

Dry den's Spanijh Friar. 
Our good works will attend and Jland by us at the hour of 
death. Calamy. 

48. To Stand by. To be prefent without being an a&or. 

Margaret’s curfe is fall’n upon our heads. 

For Jlanding by when Richard kill’d her foil. Sbakefpeare. 

49. To Stand by. Torepofeon; to reft in. 

The world is inclined to Jiand by the Arundelian marble. 

Pope's Ejfay on Horner. 

50. To Stand for. To propofe one’s felf a candidate. 

How many Jland for confulfhips ?—three 3 but ’tis thought 
of every one Coriolanus will carry it. Sbakefpeare. 

If they were jealous that Coriolanus had a defign on their 
liberties when he Jlood for the confulfhip, it was but juft that 
they fhould give him a repulfe. Dennis. 

51. To St an D/or. To maintain; to profefs to fupport. 
Thofe which Jloodfor the prefbytery thought their caufe had 

more fympathy with the dilapline of Scotland, than the hie¬ 
rarchy of England. Bacon. 

Freedom we all Jland for . Ben.Jobnfoti, 

52. To Stand off. To keep at a diftance. 

Stand off \ and let me take my fill of death. Dryden. 

53. To Stand ojf. Not to comply. 

Stand no more off. 

But give thvfelf unto my flek defires. Sbakefpeare. 

54. To Stand off. To forbear friendfhip or intimacy. 

Our bloods pour’d altogether 
Would quite confound diftinction; y etjlandojf 
In differences fo mighty. Sbakefpeare. 

Such behaviour frights away friendfhip, and makes It f am 
cjf \n diflike and averfion. Collier of Frierdjkp. 

Though nothing can be more honourable than an acquaint¬ 
ance with God, we Jland oJff\ rom it, and will not be tempte 
to embrace it. Atterbury. 

55. To Stand off. To have relief; to appear protuberant or 

prominent. , 

Picture is beft when it Jlandeth off, as if it were cane , 
and fculpture is beft when it appeareth lb tender as if 1(: '? ere 
painted; when there is fuch a foftnefs in the limbs, as 1 no 
a chifel had hewed them out of ftone, but a pencil had nw n 
and ftroaked them in oil. Wotton s Anita uie. 

56. To Stand out. To hold refolution; to hold 
to yield a point. 

King John hath reconcil’d 
Himfelf to Rome ; his fpirit is come in. 

That fo flood out againft the holy church. 

Pomtinius knows not you, ~ . 

While you flandcut upon thefe traiterous terms, en. J 
Let not men flatter themfelves, that though t^ey* 
difficult at prefent to combat and Jland out again Irani 
dice; yet that old age would do that lor them, w ■ ‘ 
in their youth could never find in their hearts ^^ Ser j„ ons . 

felves. „ 1 j-* rP with 

Scarce can a good natured man refufe a compl . 

the folicitations.of his company, and Jland out 

lery of his familiars* Rogers s ^ 
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To Stand out. Not to comply; to fecedc. 

Thou fhalt fee me at Tullus’ face : 

What, art thou m\ Jland’fi out? . SbSMare. 

Tf the ladies will Jland out, let them remember that the jury 

i s not all agreed. . , „ D ? den - 

,8. To Stand out. To be prominent or protuberan. 

5 Their eyes Jland out with fatnefs. “J. ixxm. /. 

tQ f 0 Stand to. To ply; to perfevere. 

Palinurus, cry’d aloud, 

What gufts of weather from that gath’ring cloud 
My thoughts prefage ! ere that the tempeft roars. 

Stand to your tackles, mates, and ftretch your oars. Dryden. 
bo. To Stand to. To remain fixed in a purpofe; to abide 

by a contract or affertion. 

; He that will pafs his land, 

As I have mine, may fet his hand 

And heart unto this deed, when he hath read ; 

And make the purchafe fpread 

To both our goods if he to it will (land. Herbert. 

I ftill Jland to it, that this is his fenfe, as will appear from 
the defign of his words. Stillingfeet. 

As lliave no reafon to Jland to the award of my enemies; 
fo neither dare I truft the partiality of my friends. Dryden . 

61. To Stand tender. To undergo; to fuftain. 

If you unite in your complaints. 

And force them with a conftancy, the cardinal 
• Cannot (land under them. Shakcfpeare s H. VIII. 

62. To Stand up. To arife in order to gain notice. 

When the accufers Jlood up , he brought none accufation of 
fuch things as I fuppofed. Ads xxv. 18. 

63. To Stand up. To make a party. 

When we Jlood up about the corn, he himfelf ftuck not to 
call us the many-headed monfter. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

64. To Stand upon. To concern ; to intereft. 

Does it not Jland me now upon ? Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

The king knowing well that it Jlood him upon : by how 
much the more he had hitherto protraded the time, by fo 
much the fooner to difpatch with the rebels. Bacon. 

It Jlands me much upon 

T’ enervate this objedion. Hudibras. 

Does it not Jland them upon , to examine upon what grounds 
they prefume it to be a revelation from God. Locke. 

65. To Stand upon. To value; to take pride. 

Men /land very much upon the reputation of their under- 
ftandings, and of all things hate to be accounted fools: the 
beft way to avoid this imputation is to be religious. Lillotfon. 

We highly efteeni and Jland much upon our birth, though 
we derive nothing from our anceftors but our bodies; and it 
is ufeful to improve this advantage, to imitate their good ex¬ 
amples. Ray on the Creation. 

66. To Stand upon. To infift. 

A rafcally, yea—forfooth, knave, to bear a gentleman in 
hand, and then Jland upon fecurity. Sbakefpeare. 

To Stand, v.a. 

1. To endure ; to refill without flying or yielding. 

None durft Jland him ; 

Here, there, and every where, enrag’d he flew. Sbakefpeare. 
Lo vejlood the flege, and wou’d not yield his breaft. Dryd. 

Oh ! had bounteous heav’n 
Bellow’d Hippolitus on Phtedra’s arms, 

So had I flood the fhock of angry fate. Smith's Phad.and Hip. 

That not for fame, but virtue’s better end. 

He Jlood the furious foe, the timid friend. 

The damning critick. Pope. 

2. To await; to abide; to fuffer. 

Bid him difband the legions, 

Submit his adions to the publick cenfure, 

hndfand the judgment of a Roman fenate. Addifon's Cato. 

3. To keep; to maintain with ground. 

Turning at the length, he flood his ground, 

And mifs’d his friend. Dryden. 

Stand, n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Aftation; a place where one waits Handing. 

I have found you out a Jland moft fit, 

Where you may have fuch ’vantage on the duke. 

He fhall not pafs you. Sbakejpeare's Meafure for Meofure. 

In this covert will we make a ftand^ 

Cubing the principal of all the deer. Sbakefpeare. 

Then from his lofty Jland on that high tree, 

Down he alights among the fportful herds. Milton. 

The princely hierarch 

In their bright/W there left his pow’rs, to feize 
FolTelTion of the garden. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

1 he male bird, whilft the hen is covering her eirgs, o- e ne- 
ra.ly takes his jland upon a neighbouring bough and diverts 
Wlth his * on S s du 'mg her fitting. Addifon's Spectator. 
i took my ftand upon an eminence which was appointed 
•or a general rendezvous of thefe female carriers, to look into 

ThT l adings - , . 

nree perfons entered into a confpiracy to affaflinate Timo- 
on ’ “ he was offering up his devotions in a certain temple: 


R.zue, 


Swift. 


Daniel. 


Shakifpearc. 


Dryden, 


Dry d-.n. 


Sbakefp 


eare. 
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in order to it they took their feveral Jlands in the moft con¬ 
venient places. Addifon. 

When juft as by htv/land Arfaces paft, 

The window by defign or chance fell down, 

And to his view expos’d her blufhing beauties. 

The urchin from his privateJland 
Took aim, and fhot with all his ftrength; 

2. Rank; poft ;■ ftation. 

Father, fince your fortune did attain 
So high a Jland ; I mean not to defeend. 

3. A flop; a halt. 

A race of youthful and unhandled colts 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing 
If any air of mufick touch their ears, 

You fhall perceive them make a mutual Jland > 

Their favage eyes turn’d to a modeft gaze. 

The earl of Northampton followed the horfe fo clofely, 
that they made a Jland, when he furioully charged and routed 
them. Clarendon. 

Once more the fleeting foul came back, 

T’ infpire the mortal frame, 

And in the body took a dc.ubtful Jland , 

Hov’ring like expiring flame, 

That mounts and falls by turns. 

At every turn fhe made a little flanc/ 

And thruft among the thorns her lily hand 
To draw the rofe. 

4. Stop; interruption. 

The greateft part of trade is driven by young merchants, 
upon borrowing at intereft; fo as, if the ufurer either call in, 
or keep back his money, there will enfue prefently a great 
Jland of trade. Bacon. 

Should this circulation ceafe, the formation of bodies would 
be at an end, and nature at a perfect Jiand. Woodward. 

5. The a£I of oppofmg. 

We are come off 

Like Romans ; neither foolifli in our Jland r. 

Nor cowardly in retire. 

6. Higheft mark; ftationary point; point from which the next 
motion is regreffive. 

Our fons but the fame things can wifh and do. 

Vice is at Jiand and at the higheft flow : 

Then, fatire, fpread thy fails; take all the winds can blow. 

Dryden . 

In the beginning of fummer the days are at a ftand , with 
little variation of length or fhortnefs; becaufe the diurnal 
variation of the fun partakes more of a right line than of a 
fp* ra l- Dryden. 

i he fea, fince the memory of all ages, hath continued at a 
Jland, without confiderahle variation. Bentley. 

7. A point beyond which one cannot proceed. 

Every part of what we would, 

Muft make a Jland at what your highnefs will. Sbakefpeare. 

When fam’d Varelft this little wonder drew, 

Flora vouchfav’d the growing work to view; 

Finding the painter’s fcience at a Jland , 

1 he goddefs liiatch’d the pencil from his hand : 

And finifhing the piece, fhe fmiiing faid, 

Behold one work of mine that ne’er fhall fade. 

8. D fficulty; perplexity; embaraffment; hefitation. 

A fool may fo far imitate the mein of a wife man, as at 
firft to put a body to a Jiand what to make of him. L'Ejlrange. 
. The well-fhap’dchangeling isa man, has a rational foul, tho’ 
it appear not: this is paft doubt. Make the ears a little longer, 
then you begin to boggle: make the face yet narrower, and 
then you are at a Jland. Lode. 

9. A frame or table on which veffels are placed. 

Such fquires are only fit for country towns, 

To ftink Oi ale, and duft a Jland with clowns ; 

WFo, to be chofen for the land’s protedlors, 

Tope and get drunk before the wife ele&ors. Dryden. 

After fupper a Jland was brought in, with a brafs veflel fuU 
of wine, of which he that pleas’d might drink; but no li- 

l S rCed V , Dryden's Life cfClcomenes. 

STANDARD, n. f \ejlendart , french.] 

1. An enfign in war, particularly the enfign of the horfe. 

His armies, in the following day. 

On thole fair plains their Jlandards proud difplay. Fairfax. 

Fredt the Jlandard there of ancient night, 

Yours be the advantage all, mine the revenge. Miltnn 
, Behold Camillus loaded home, 

With Jlandards well redeem'd and foreign foes o’ercome. 

Dryden. 


nor. 


To their common flandard they repair ; 

The nimble horfemen fcour the fields of air. Drvden. 

2. [FromyW.] That which is of undoubted authority /that 
which is the teft of other things , f the fame kind. 

j 6 .°F lati ? the lie to all difienting apprehenders, 
and proclaims his judgment the fitteft ir.telledual flandard. 

J ’ Glanville. 

5 Th? 
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The heavenly motions are more dated than the terredrial 
models, and are both originals and jlandards. Holder. 

Thefe are our meafures of length, but I cannot call them 
fandards\ for Jiandard meafures muft be certain and fixed. 

Holder on Time. 

When people have brought the queftion of right’and wrong 
to a falfe jlandard , there follows an envious malevolence. 

L' Ef range. 

The Romans made thofe times the Jlandard of their wit, 
when they fubdued the world. Sprat. 

From thefe ancient Jlandards I defcend to our own hiftori- 
ans. Felton. 

When I fnall propofe the Jlandard whereby I give judg¬ 
ment, any may eafily inform himfelf of the quantity and rnea- 
fure of it. Wocdiuard. 

The court which ufed to be the Jla'adard of propriety, and 
correiStnefs of fpeech, ever fince continued the word fchool in 
England for that accomplifhment. Swift. 

Firft follow nature, and your judgment frame, 

By her juft Jlandard which is ftiil the fame. Pope. 

3. That which has been tried by the proper teft. 

The Englifh tongue, if refined to a certain Jlandard, per¬ 
haps might be fixed for ever. Swift. 

In comely rank call ev’ry merit forth ; 

Imprint on ev’ry a£t its Jlandard- worth. Prior. 

4. A fettled rate. 

That precife weight and finenefs, by law appropriated to 
the pieces of each denomination, is called the Jlandard. Locke. 

The device of King Henry VII. was profound in making 
farms of a Jlandard , that is, maintained with fuch a proportion 
of lands as may breed a fubjedl to live in convenient plenty. 

Bacon. 

A Jlandard might be made, under which no horfe fhould be 
ufed for draught: this would enlarge the breed of hcrfes. Temp. 

By the prefent Jlandard of the coinage, fixty two fhillings 
is coined out of one pound weight of fiiver. Arbuthnot. 

5. A {landing item or tree. 

A Jlandard of a damafk rofe with the root on, was fet up¬ 
right in an earthen pan, full of fair water, half a foot under 
the water, the Jlandard being more than two foot above it. 

Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 
Plant fruit of all forts and Jlandard , mural, orfhrubs which 
lofe their leaf. Evelyn's Kalender. 

In France part of their gardens is laid out for flowers, 
others for fruits ; fome Jlandards , fome againft vvalls. Temple. 
Sta'ndardbearer. n.f. [Jlandard and bear.] One who 
bears a ftandard or enfign. 

They (hall be as when a Jlandardbearer fainteth. Jfa. x. 18. 
Thefe are the Jlandardbearers in our contending armies, the 
dwarfe and fquires who carry the imprefles of the giants or 
knights. 6 p eft at or. 

Sta'ndcrop. n. f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Sta'ndel. n.f. [fro m Jland.] A tree of long {landing. 

The Druinians were nettled to fee the princely Jlandcl of 
their royal oak return with a branch of willows. Howel. 
STA/NDER. n.f. from Jland.] 

1. One who Hands. 

2. A tree that has flood long. 

The young fpring was pitifully nipt and over-trodden by 
very beads ; and alfo the faireft f.anders of all were rooted up 
and caft into the fire. Afchajn s Schoolmajler. 

3. Stander by. One prefent; a mere fpe&ator. 

Explain fome ftatute of the land to the Jlanders by. Hooker. 

I would not be a Jlander by to hear 
My fovereign miftrefs clouded fo, without 
My prefent vengeance taken. Shakefpeare. 

When a gentleman is difpofed to fwear, it is not for any 
Jlanders by to curtail his oaths. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

The jlanders by fee clearly this event. 

All parties fay, they’re fure, yet all difient. 

The Jlanders by fufpedled her to be a duchefs.. 
Sta'ndergrass. n. f. An herb. 

Sta'nding. part.adj. \ftom.Jland.] 

1. Settled ; eftablifhed. 

Standing armies have the place of fubjecls, and the govern¬ 
ment depends upon the contented and difcontented humours of 
the foldiers. Tetnple. 

Laugh’d all the pow’rs who favour tyranny. 

And al? the fandivg army of the fry. Dryden. 

Money being looked upon as the Jlandivg meafure of other 
commodities, men confider it as a funding meafure, though 
when it has varied its quantity, it is not lo. Locke. 

Such a. one, by pretending to diftingulfh himfelf from the 
herd, becomes a Jlanding obje£l of raillery. Addifon. 

The common Jlanding rules of the gofpel are a more power¬ 
ful means of convi£lion than any miracle. Atterbury. 

Great Jlanding miracle that heav’n affign’d ! 

’Tis only thinking gives this turn of mind. Pope. 

2 . Lading; not tranfitory. 

The landlord had fwelled his body to a prodigious fize, and 


Denham. 

Addifon. 

Ainjworth. 


Milu 


on. 


fare. 


or 
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worked up his complexion to a fanding crimfon by his 1' 
* „ / . 

3. Stagnant; not running. * 

He turned the wildernefs into a Jlanding water. Pfrf 

This made their flowing flirink * ’ CVlu 

From Jlanding lake to tripping ebb. 

4. Placed on feet. 

There’s his chamber, 

His Jlanding bed and truckle bed. Sbakefi 

Sta'nding. n f. [from Jland.] f 

i. Continuance; long pofleflion of an office, character 
place. 

Nothing had been more eafy than to command a patron of 
a long Jlanding. D . 

Although the ancients were of opinion that Egypt was for¬ 
merly fea; yet this tract of land is as old, and of as lono- a 
Jlanding as any upon the continent of Africa. IVocdwcrd 
I wifti your fortune had enabled you to have continued lona- 
er in the univerfity, till you were of ten years (landing. Swift. 
2; Station; place to (land in. J ' 

Such ordnance as lie brought with him, becaufe it was fit¬ 
ter for fervice in field than for battery, did only beat down the 
battlements, and fuch littl z (landings. Knolleds Hijl. of the Turks 
His coming is in date, I will provide you a good Jlanding to 
fee his entry. ^acon. 

3. Power to Hand. 

I fink in deep mire, where there is no Jlanding. PJ a \. box. 
Rank; condition. 


4 


How this grace 


Spenfer, 


Speaks his own Jlanding? what a mental power 

This eye flioots forth? how big imagination 

Moves in this lip. Shakefpeare's Timonof Athens. 

5. Competition ; candidate#] ip. 

His former Jlanding for a prodlor’s place, and being difap- 
pointed, mud prove much difpleafing. Walton. 

Sta'ndish. n. f. [Jland and dtjh.] A cafe for pen and ink. 

A grubftreet patriot does not write to fecure, but get fome- 
thing: fliould the government be overturned he has nothing 
to lofe but an old (tandijh. Addifon. 

1 bequeath to Dean Swift efq; my large fiiver fandijh , con¬ 
fiding of a large fiiver plate, an ink-pot, and a fand-box. Swift. 

Stang. n.f. [ptaeng, Saxon.] A perch. 

Thefe fields were intermingled with woods of half a flange 
and the tailed tree appeared to be feven feet high. Swift. 

Stank, adj. Weak; worn out. 

Diggon, I am fo ft iff and fo flank, 

That unneth I may Hand any more. 

And how the wedern wind bloweth fore, 

Beating the withered leaf from the tree. 

Stank. The preterite of Jlink. 

The fifh in the river died, and the river fank. Exod.xu. 

Sta'nnary. adj. [from Jlannum , Latin.] Relating to the 
tinworks. 

A deward keepeth his court once every three weeks: they 
are termed Jlannary courts of the Latin f annum , and hold plea 
of a£lion of debt or trefpafs about white or black tin. Carew: 

Sta'nza. n.f. [ Jla?izay Ital . fiance, Fr.] A number of lines 
regularly adjufted to each other ; fo much of a poem ascontains 
every variation of meafure or relation of rhyme. Stanza is 
originally a room of a heufe, and came to fignify a fubdivi- 
fion of a poem ; a daft. 

Horace confines himfelf dridlly to one fort ofverfe or fanza 
in every ode. 

In quatrains, the lad line of the Jlanza is to be comidered 
in the compofition of the firft. 

Before his facred name flies ev’ry fault, 

And each exalted Jlanza teems with thought. 

Staple, n.f. [ejlape. Fr. ffapel, Dutch ] 

1. A fettled mart; an eftablifhed emporium. 

A Jlaple of romance and lies, 

Falfe tears, and real perjuries. # . 

The cuftoms of Alexandria were very great, it having )een 
the Jlaple of the Indian trade. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Tyre, Alexander the Great facked, and eftabliihrng t e 
flaple at Alexandria, made the greated revolution in trade t a 
ever was known. },Ij * 

2. I know not the meaning in the following paflage. 

Henry II. granted liberty of coining to certain abbies, 
lowing them one Jlaple , and two puncheons at a rate. Cam cm 

Staple, adj. [from the noun.] 

1. Settled; eftablifhed in commerce. 

Some Englifh wool, vex’d in a Belgian loom. 

And into cloth of fpungy foftnefs made: 

Did into France or colder Denmark ream, ry den. 
To ruin with worfe ware our Jlaple trade. ^ 

2 . According to the laws of commerce. , 

What needy writer would not folicit to work un e 
mafters, who will take off their ware at their own rates, ^ 
trouble not themfelves to examine whether it bz Jlaple ^ 

Stap* e ’ 


Dryden. 

Pope* 

Prior. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lar 
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, T ,tle. [r ca P uI > Saxon ’ a prop - ] A !oop of lron; * 

har bent and driven in at both ends, D r 

b I have feen fiafles of doors and nails born. , Peacham. 

The fiiver ring fhe pull’d, the door reclos d : 

The bolt, obedient to the filken cord,^ 

To the ftron gjlap/is inmoft depth redor u, , . 

Secur’d the valves. * JJ£y ' 

STAR n.f [rceoppa, Saxon ; Jlerre^ Dutch. J 

Oneof the luminous bodies that appear in the noo^urnal (ky. 

K Then let the pebbles on the hungry beech 
Fillop the flars ; 

Murdering impoifihility, to make . , 

What cannot be, flight work. Shakejp. Corlolanus. 

When an aftronomer ufes the word far in its driCi feme, it 

js applied only to the fixt Jhn ; but in a large fenfe it includes 

, IVatts. 

the planets. 

Hither the Syracufan’s art tranflates 
Heaven’s form, the courfe of things and human fates; 

Th’ included fpirit ferving the Jlar deck’d figns. 

The Ii vine*- work in conftant motions winds. Hakewill. 

As from a cloud his fulgent head. 

And fhape Jlar bright, appear’d. Milton. 

2. The pole-ftar. . ... 

Well, if you be not turn’d Turk, there is no more failing 
b v t } ie ft ar% Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 

3. Confiauration of the planets fuppofed to influence fortune. 

From forth the fatal loins of thele two foes, 

A pair of Jlar croft lovers take their life. Shakefpeare. 
We are apt to do amifs, and lay the blame upon our Jiars 
or fortune. _ L Ejlrange. 

4. A mark of reference ; an aderifk. 

Remarks worthy of riper obfervation, note with a marginal 

Jlar. . ^ aits * 

Star of Bethlehem, n.f. [ornithogahim, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are: it hath a lily-flower, compofed of fix 
petals, or leaves ranged circularly, vvhofe centre is poflefied by 
the pointal, which afterwards turns to aroundifli fruit, which 
is divided into three cells, and filled with roundifh feeds: to 
which muft be added, it hath a bulbous or tuberofe root, in 
which it differs from fpiderwort. Miller. 

Sta'rapple. n.f. A plant. 

It hath an open bell-fhaped flower, confiding of one leaf, 
and cut into feveral fegments towards the top; from whofe 
cup arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a globular or 
olive-fhaped foft flefhy fruit, inclofing a ftone of the fame 
fhape. This plant grows in the warmed parts of America, 
where the fruit is eaten by way of defert. It grows to the 
height of thirty or forty feet, and has a ftrait fmooth dem, re¬ 
gularly befet with branches, which are adorned with leaves of 
a fhining green colour on their upper fides, but of a ruffet 
colour underneath : from the fettingon of the footftalks of the 
leaves come out the flowers, which have no great beauty, but 
are fucceedcd by the fruit, which is about the fize of a large 
apple, and of the fame fhape. Miller. 

Sta'rboard. n.f. [pteopbopb, Saxon.] Is the right-hand 
fide of the fhip, as larboard is the left. Plarris. 

On fhipboard the mariners will not leave their JlarbcardznA 
larboard, becaufe fome one accounts it gibrifli. Bramh. 

STARCH, n.f. [fromyfonr, Teutonick, ftiff] A kind of vif- 
cous matter made of flower or potatoes, with which linen is 
fliffened, and was formerly coloured. 

Has he 

Diflik’d your yellow Jlarch , or faid your doublet 
Was not exactly F'renchified. Fletcher's ifhicen of Corinth. 
With Jlarch thin laid on, and the fkin well ftretched, pre¬ 
pare your ground. Peacham on Drawing. 

To Starch, v. a. [from the noun.] To diffen with darch. 

Her goodly countenance I’ve feen 
Set off with kerchief Jlarch'd and pinners clean. Gay. 

Sta'rchamber, n.f. [earnera ftellata , Latin.] A kind of 
criminal court of equity. Now abolifhed. 

I’ll make a ftarchamber matter of it: if he were twenty fir 
John Falftafts, he fhall not abufe Robert Shallow, efq; Shakef. 

Hatched, adj. [from Jlarch.] 
i. Stiffened with darch. 

2-Stiff; precife; formal. 

Does the GofpeTany where preferibe a ftarched fqueezed 
countenance, a ftiff formal gait, or a fingularity of man¬ 
ners. 1 


Stancher, n.f [from ft arch.] One whofe trade 


darch. 


is to 


bTA'RCHLY. adv. [from ftarch.] Stiffly; precifdy. 

Tn^TAT>i' S5 ' >?*/• j from ftarchf] Stiftnefs; precifenefs. 
o ch/UvJt. v.n. [pcajuan, Saxon; fterren, Dutch.] 

1 'ril i 0kw,t i ,fixed eycs ; t0 look with won <ler, impudence, 
confidence, dupidity, or horrour. 

Her modeft eyes, abafhed to behold 

Fo many gazers, as on her do ftare, 

Hpon the lowly ground affixed are. Stenfer 

I hzir jtaring eyes, fparkling with fervent fire, ^ 

And ugly fhapes, did nigh the man difmav, 

i;hat * were k noc frame, he would retire. Fa. Queen: 
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Look not big, nor ftare nor fret: 

I will be mader of what is mine own. Shakefpeare. 

They were never fatisfied with Jtariug upon their mads, 
fails, cables, ropes, and tacklings. Abbot. 

1 hear 

The’tread of many feet peering this way; 

Perhaps my enemies, who come to fate 

At my affliction, and perhaps t’ infult. Mill on s Agonij tcs. 

A fatyr that comes flaring from the woods, ^ 

Muft not at firft fpeak like an orator. Waller . 

And while he fares around with ftupid eyes. 

His brows with berries and his temples dies. Dryden . 

What do’ft thou make a fhipboard / 

Art thou of Bethlem’s noble college free r 

Stark flaring mad, that thou fhould'ir tempt the ;.ear Dvyd. 

Struggling, and wildly Jtaring on the ikies 
With fcarce recover’d fight. Dryden s AEn. 

Trembling the mifereant dood ; 

¥ic far'd and roll’d his haggard eyes around. Dryden . 

Break out in crackling flames to fhun thy fnare, 

Or hifs a dragon, or a tyger fare. Dryden's Virgih 

Why do’d thou not 
Try the virtue of that gorgon face, 

T o fare me into datue ? Dryden. 

1 was unluckily prevented by the prefence of a bear, which, 
as I approached with my prefent, threw his eyes in my way, 
and fared- me out of my refolution. Addifon s Guardian •« 

The wit at his elbow gave him a touch upon the fhoulder, 
and fared him in the face with fo bewitching a grin, thatthe 
whidler relaxed his fibres. * Addifon.- 

Narcida 

Has paid a tradefman once, to make him fare . Pope. 

Gods ! frail the ravifher difplay your hair, 

WTile the fops envy and the ladies fare. Pope. 

Through nature and through art fhe rang’d. 

And gracefully her fubjedl chang’d : 

In vain ; her hearers had no fhare 

In all fhe fpoke, except to fare. Swift. 

2. To Stare in the face. To be undeniably evident. 

Is it podible for people, without fcruple to offend againft 
the law, which they carry about them in indelible charadlers, 
and tha if ares them in theface , whilft they are breaking it ? Lake. 

3. To ftand out. 

Take off all the faring ftraws and jaggs in the hive, and 
make them fmooth. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Stare, n.f [ from the verb. ] 

1. Fixed look. 

The balls of his broad eyes roll’d in his head, 

Ar}d glar’d betwixt a yellow and a red : 

He look’d a lion with a gloomy fare , 

And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. Dryden . 

2 [Sturnus y Latin.] Starling. A bird. 

Sta'rer. n.J. [hemfare.] One who looks, with fixed eyes. 
One felf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of ftupidyfomr, and of loud huzza’s. Pope. 

Sta'rfish. n.f [far and ffo.] A fifh branching out into 
feveral point'. 

This has a ray of one fpecies of Englifh farfjh. Woodw. 
Starga'zer. n.f. [far and gaze.] An aftronomer, or aftro- 
loger. In contempt. 

_ Let the adrologers, the flargazersy and the monthly progno- 
dicators, ftand up and fave thee. Jf xlviiT 1 ?, 

A far gazer , in the height of his celedial obfervations, 
dumbled into a ditch. L'Ef range. 

Sta'rhawk. n.f. [aftury Latin.] A fort of hawk. Ainjw. 
STARK, adj. [ptepc, ytpac, Saxon; fercky Dutch.] 

1. Stiff; drong ; rugged. 

His heavy head devoid of careful cark, 

Whofe fenfes all were draight benumed and \f ark. Fa. <*>it. 

Many a nobleman lies Jlark and ftiff 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. Shakef. H. IV. 

The North is not to far k and cold. Ben. Johnfcn. 

So loon as this fpring is become Jlark enough, it brcaks'ffle 
cafe in two, and flings the feed. Derham's Phyfioo-Theologv. 

2. Deep; full. J 

Confider the fark fecurity 
The commonwealth is in now ; the whole fenate 
Sleepy,^ and dreaming no fuch violent blow. Ben. Johnson. 

3. Mere; Ample; plain; grofs. 

f o turny?tf?T fools, and fubjecls fit 
For fport of boys, and rabble wit. Hudibras. 

He pronounces the citation fark nonfenfe. Collier. 

Stark, adv. Is ufed to intend or augment the bonification of a 
word: as fark marly mad in the higheft degree. It is now 
little uled but in low language. 

Then are the belt bunaught; for open fufpeaing 
others, comes of fecret condemning themfelves. SidncT 

The fruitful-headed bead, amaz’d ^ 

At flafhing beams of ihat fun-fhiny (Tidd 
Became (lark blind, and all his fenfes doz’d. 

That down he tumbled. Ster c 

Mon and women go fiark naked. Mbit 

2 :; C ' He 
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He is fiark mad, who ever fay3 
That he hath been in love an hour. Bonne, 

Thofe feditious, that Teemed moderate before, became 
defperate, and thofe who were defperate Teemed Jtark mad ; 
whence tumults, confufed hollowings and howlings. Hayw. 

Who, by the moft cogent arguments, will difrobe him- 
felf at once of all his old opinions, and turn himfelf out Jtark 
naked in quell of new notions ? Locke. 

In came Tquire South, all dreffed up in feathers and ribbons, 
fark {faring mad, brandifhing his fword. Arbuthnot. 

Sta'rkly. adv. [from Jiark.] Stiffly; flrongjy. 

As fall lock’d up in keep as guiltlefs labour, 

When it lies Jlarkly in the traveller’s bones. Shakefpeare . 

Sta'iiless. adj. [from Jiar.~\ Having no light of liars. 

' A boundiefs continent, 

Dark, wafte, and wild, under the frown of night. 

Star lefs expos’d. Milton s Paradije Lofl , b. iii. 

Cato might give them furlo’s for another world; 

But we, like ferttries, are oblig’d to Hand 
In farlefs nights, and wait th’ appointed hour. Dryden. 
Sta'rlight. n.f [far and light ] Luftre of the liars. 

Now they never meet in grove or green. 

By fountain clear or fpangled Jlarligbt Iheen. Shakefpeare. 

Norwalk by moon, 

Or gWttcrin^farlight, without thee is fweet. Mat on. 

They danc’d by Jlarligbt and the friendly moon. Dryden. 
Sta'rLight. adj. Lighted by the liars. 

Owls, that mark the fettingfun, declare 
A Jlarligbt evening and a morning fair. Dryden's Virg. 

Sta'rlike. adj. [ Jlcir and like.] 

1. Stellated ; having various points refembling a liar in lullre. 

Nightlhade-tree rifes with a wooden Hem, green-leaved, 
and has farlike flowers. Mortimer’s Husbandry, 

2 . Bright; illullrious. 

The having turned many to righteoufnefs lhall confer a Jlar¬ 
like and immortal brightnefs. Boyle s Seraphick Love. 

Thefe reafons mov’d her Jlarlike hulband’s heart; 

But Hill he held his purpofe to depart. _ Dryden. 

Stalling, n.f. [ytreplmj, Saxon.] A fmall fingingbird. 

I will have a farling taught to Tpeak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him. 

To keep his anger Hill in motion. Shak Henry IVl 

Sta'rpaved. adj. [Jlar and pave."] Studded with liars. . 

In progrefs through the road of heav’n flarpav d. M’nton. 
Sta'rproof. adj. [Jlar and proof !] Impervious to llarlight. 
Under the lhady roof 

Of branching elm ftarproof. Milton. 

Star-read, n.f [Jlar and read .] Do£lrine of the liars; 

aftronomy. > ‘ Sperfer . 

Sta'rred. adj. [from Jlar.] 
x. Influenced by the liars with refpe£t to fortune. 

My third comfort, 

Starr'Am oft unluckily, is from my bread: 

Hal’d out to murder. Skakefp. Winter 

Decorated with liars. 

That flarr'd Ethiop queen, that drove 
To fet her beauty’s praife above 
The fea-nymphs. 

He furious hurl’d againd the ground 
His fceptre Jlarr'd with golden duds around. Pope. 

Sta'rry. adj. [from Jlar.] 
i . Decorated with liars. 

Daphne wond’ring mounts on high. 

Above the clouds, above the /tarry Iky ! Pope. 

2. Confiding of liars; dellar. 

Such is his will, that paints 
The earth with colours frefh. 

The darked Ikies with dore 

Of Harry lights. Spenfqr. 

Heav’n and earth’s compared frame, 

And flowing waters, and the parry flame. 

And both the radiant lights, one common foul 
Infpires and feeds, and animates the whole. Dryden. 

?. Refembling dars. 

Tears had dimm’d the ludre of her (tarry eyes. Shak. lllujt. 
Sta'rring. adj. [feMans, Latin; from Jlar. ] Shining with 
dellar light; blazing with fparkling light. 

Such his fell glances as the fatal light 
Of Jarring comets that look kingdoms dead. Crajbaw. 
Sta'rshoot. n.f. [ far and Jhoot.] An emiffion from a liar. 

I have feen a good quantity of that jelly, by the vulgar ca e 
j a Harfoot, as if it remained upon the extindhon of a falling 

' flar. B °y /e ' 

To STAPvT. v. v. [ Jlartzen , German.] . 

i. To feel a fudden'and involuntary twitch or motion of the 
animal frame, on the apprehenfion of danger. _ 

StarJing is an apprehenfion of the thing feared, and in that 
kind it is a motion of dirinking; and likewife an inquifition, 
in the beginning, what the matter fhould be, and in that kina 
it is a motion of ereTion,. and therefore, when a man would 
.ltfBen fuddenlyto anything, h zflarteth-, for thefarting is an 
/ Erection of the fpirits to attend. Bacon s Aatural Hiflory. 
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A fliape appear’d 

Bending to look on me: I farted back; 
h/tmtfd back. Sfec 

I Jlart as from fome dreadful dream, " 

And often afk myfelf if yet awake. DruUds 

As his doubts decline, - , 7 - a " 

He dreads jud vengeance, and he farts at fin. p) r g * 
He farts at every new appearance, and is always waking and 
folicitous for fear of a furprize. Collier on Cove 'toufr- 

2. To rife fuddenly. 

Charm’d by thefe firings, trees parting from the ground 
Have follow’d with delight the powerful found. Rojiotnmoi 
They Jlarling up beheld the heavy light. Dryd'n 

The mind often works in learch of fome hidden idea 
though fometimes they fart up in our minds of their own 
accord. ^ ^ 

Might Dryden blefs once more our eyes, 

New Blackmores and new Milbourns mud arife; 

Nay, fhould great Homer lift his awful head, 

Zoilus again would fart up from the dead. p c p e 

3. To move with fudden quicknefs. 

The flowers, call’d out ot their beds. 

Start and raile up their drowfy heads. Cteaveland. 

A fpirit lit to fart into an empire, 

And look the world to law. Dryden's Cleoments. 

She at the fummons roll’d her eyes around, 

A nd fnatch’d the farting ferpents from the ground. P 0 p^ 

4. Tofhrink; to winch. 

What trick, what farting hole, can’d thou find out to hide 
thee from this open fhame ? Shakefp. Henry IV. 

With tryal fire touch me his finger end ; 

If he be chade, the flame will back defeend. 

And turn him to no pain ; but if he fart. 

It is the flefh of a corrupted heart. Shakefpeare. 

5. To deviate. 

The lords and gentlemen take all the meaned fort upon 
themfelves; for they are bed able to bring them in, whenfo- 
ever any of them fartetb out. Sperfer on Ireland. 

I rank him with the prodigies of fame. 

With things which fart from nature’s common rules, 

With bearded infants, and with teeming mules. Creech. 
Keep your foul to the work when ready to fart afide, un- 
lefs you will be a Have to every wild imagination. Watts. 

6. To fet out from the barrier at a race. 

It feems to be rather a terminus a quo than a true principle, 
as the farting pod is none of the horfe’s legs. Boyle. 

Should fome god tell me, that I fhould be born 
And cry again, his offer I fhould fcorn; 

Afham’d, when I have ended well my race, 

To be led back to my fird farting place. Denham. 

When from the goal they fart. 

The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 

Rufh to the race. Dryden' s Virg. Georg. 

The clangor of the trumpet gives the fign; 

At once they fart, advancing in a line. Dryden. 

7. To fet out on any purfuit. 

Fair courfe of paffion, where two lovers fart , 

And run together, heart dill yokt with heart. Haller. 
People, when they have made themlelves weary, fet up 
their red upon the very fpot where they farted. LEjirange. 

When two fart into the world together, he that is-thrown 
behind, unlefs his mind proves generous, will be difpleafe 
with the other. Cdll «' 

To Start, v. a. 

1. To alarm; to didurb fuddenly. 

Direnefs, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts, 

Cannot once fart me. Sbakefpcau- 

Being full of fupper and didemp’ring draughts, 

Upon malicious bravery do’d thou come , 

To Jlart my quiet. Sbahffcards OllA 

The very print of a fox-foot would ha veflarted ye. J 

2 . To make to dart or fly hadily from a hiding place. 

The blood more dirs 

To rouze a lion than to fart a hare. Shcrejy ■ 

I farted from its vernal bow’r ^ 

The rifing game, and chac’d from flov/r to flow r. W 

3. To bring into motion; to produce to view or notice; to^ 
duce unexpectedly. 

Conjure with ’em! , , 

Brutus will fart a fpirit as foon as Caefar. _ 'iXhticr 
It was unndvifedly done, when I was enforcing a J 
defign, t opart and follow another of lefs moment; r 
Infignincant cavils may ht farted againd every fyjjn. 

not capable of mathematical demondratiou. u: c h the 

I was engaged in converfation upon a 
people love to fart in difeourfe. _ Adinjon 

4. Todifcover; to bring within purfuit. f C aH 

The fenfual men agree in purluit of every p ‘ fmpie. 
flart. 

c. To put fuddenly out of place. . clavicle 

Ones by a fall in wrdtlirtg, farted the 


from the demon. 
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C ^ 1PT n.f [from the verb.] 

S A motion of terrour; a fudden twitch or contra&ion of the 

frame from fear or alarm. 

Thefe flaws and farts would well become 

A woman’s dory at a Winter’s fire, 

Authoriz’d by her grandam. 

The fright awaken’d Arcite with 2. flart \ 

Againd his bofom bounc’d his heaving heart. 

A fudden roufing to action ; excitement. 

How much had I to do to calm his rage ! 

ISow fear I this will give it flart again. Shake/. Hamlet. 
Sally; vehement eruption ; fudden eduhon. 

* ‘Thou art like enough, through vaflal fear, 

£afe inclination, and the flart of fpleen, 

To fight againd me under Percy’s pay. Shakefpeare. 

Several farts of fancy off-hand, look well enough; but 
brin? them to the ted, and there is nothing in ’em. L'EJtrange. 
^Are they not only to difguife our paffions, 

To fet our looks at variance with our thoughts, 

To check the Jlar Is and Tallies of the foul ? Addifon's Cato. 
We were well enough pleafed with this Jlart of thought. Add. 

4. Sudden fit; intermitted adlion. 

Methought her eyes had crod her tongue; 

For fhe did fpeak in parts didradledly. Shakefpeare. 

Thy forms are dudied arts. 

Thy fubtile ways be narrow draits ; 

Thy curtefy. but fuddett parts'. 

And what thou call’d thy gifts are baits. Ben. Johnfon. 
Nature does nothing by farts and leaps, or in a hurry; but 
all her motions are gradual. L'Ejtrange. 

An ambiguous exprefflon, a little chagrin, or a fart of 
pafiion, is not enough to take leave upon. Collier, 

c. A quick fpring or motion. 

In firings, the more they are wound up and drained, and 
thereby give a more quick pert back, the more treble is the 
found; and the flacker they are, or lefs wound up, the bafer is 
the found. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Both caufe the dring to give a quicker fart. Bacon. 

How could water make thofe vifible farts upon freezing, 
but by fome fubtile freezing principle which as fuddenly fhoots 
into it. Grew's Cojmol. Sac. 

6 . Fird emiffion from the barrier; a£l of fettingout. 

You dand like greyhounds in the flips, 

Straining upon the fart. Shakefp. Henry V. 

All leapt to chariot, 

And every man then for the fart cad in his proper lot. Chap. 
If a man deal with another upon conditions, the fart of 
fird performance is all. Bacon. 

7. To get the Start. To begin before another; to obtain ad¬ 
vantage over another. 

Get the Jlart of the majedick world. Shakef. Jul. Caf 
All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be laid afleep, un- 
_ der pretence of arbitrament, and the other party, during that 
time, doth cauteloufly get the Jlart and advantage at common 
law, yet the pretorian court will fet back ail things in fatu 
quo prius. Bacon s War with Spain. 

Doubtlefs fome ether heart 
Will get the part ; 

And, depping in before. 

Will take poileffion of the facred dore 

Of hidden Tweets. Crajhaw . 

Ere the knight could do his part, 

The fquire ha ds got fo much thefart , 

H’ had to the lady done his errand. 

And told her all his tricks aforehand. Hudibras. 

She might have forfaken him, if he had not got the fart of 

^ er ‘ Dryden's AEn. Dedication , 

The reafon why the mathematicks and mechanick arts have 
fo much get the fart in growth of other fciences, may be re¬ 
vived into this, that their progrefs hath not been retarded by 
that reverential awe of former difeoverers. Glanville. 

'Fhe French year has got the fart of ours more in the works 
of nature than the new dile. 

StaTter. n.f. [from fart.] One that fhrinks 
purpofe. 

Stand to it boldly, and take quarter, 

^ To let thee fee I am no farter. 

^ta'rtingly. adv. [from farting.] B 
frequent intermiffion. 

Why do you fpeak fo Jimth-Jy and rafh. Shak. Othello 

Li TT V'- Tofhrink; to move on 

leeling a fudden impreffion of alarm or terrour. 

1 he flart ling deed was feiz’d with fudden fright 
And bounding o’er the pommel call the knigln. ’ Dryden. 
Why Ihrinks the loul J 

ack on herfdf, andyW^f at dedruaion ? Addif. Cato. 
My frighted thoughts run back, J 

To St int ° ma 4 ne r the fc T d * 
r jj ' LE * v,a ' To fright; to fhock; to imprefs with 
dden terrour, furprife, or alarm. 

ac\ would find occadons enough, upon the account of his 


Addifon. 
from his 


Hudibras. 
fudden fits; with 
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known affixlions to the king’s fervice, from which it was not 
poffible to remove or flart'e him. Clarendon. 

Wilmot had more fcruples from religion to flartle him, and 
would not have attained his end by any grofs act ot wicked- 
nefs. Clarendon. 

Such whifp’ring wak’d her, but with fartlcd eye % 

On Adam. Milton, 

To hear the lark begin his flight. 

And finging//tfr//i? the dull night 
From his watch-tower in the fkies, 

’Till the dappled dawn doth rife. Milton. 

The fuppolition that angels aflurne bodies needs not fartie 
us, fince fome of the mod ancient and mod learned fathers 
feemed to believe that they had bodies. L r >cke. 

Inceft ! Oh name it not! 

The very mention fhakes my inmod foul: 

The gods are fariled in their peaceful manfians. 

And nature fickens at the fhocking found. Smith. 

His books had been folemnly burnt at Rome as heretical: 
fome people, he found, were far tie d at it; lo he was forced 
boldly to make reprifals, to buoy up their courage. Alter bury » 
Now the leaf 

Inceffant rudles, from the mournful grove 
Oft flartling fuch as dudious walk below, 

And flovvly circles through the waving air. Thomfon. 

Sta'rtle. n. f. [from the verb.] Sudden alarm; fhock; lud- 
den impreffion of terrour. 

After having recovered from my fird flartle, I was very well 
pleafed at the accident. Spectator. 

Sta'rtup. n.f. [fart and up.] One that comes fuddenly into 
notice. 

That young Jlartup hath all the glory of my overthrow. Sh. 
To STARVE, v. n. [yteapran, Saxon ; f erven, Dutch, to die.] 

1. To perifh ; to be deilroyed. Obfolete. 

To her came meffage of the murderment. 

Wherein her guiltlefs friends fhould hopelcfs Jlarvr. Fairfax. 

2. To perifh with hunger. It has with or for before the caufe, 
of lefs properly. 

Were the pains of honed indudry, and of farving with 
hunger and cold, fet before us, no body would doubt which 
to chufe. Locke. 

An animal that flarves of hunger, dies feverifh and deli¬ 
rious. Arbutlmt . 

3. To be killed with cold. 

Have I feen the naked ftarve for cold. 

While avarice my charity controli’d ? 

4. To differ extreme poverty. 

Sometimes virtue ftarves while vice is fed : 

What then ! Is the reward of virtue bread ? 

5. To be dedroyed with cold. 

Had the feeds of the pepper-plant been born from Java to 
thefe northern countries, they mull have J'tarved for want of 
f un * Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

To Starve, v. a. 

1. To kill with hunger. 

I cannot blame his coufin king. 

That wifh’d him on the barren mountains ftarv’d. Shakefp. 

Hunger and third, or guns and fvvords. 

Give the fame death in different words: 

To pufh this argument no further. 

To/tam? a man in law is murther. Prior. 

It they had died through fading, when meat was at hand, 
they would have been guiity of Jtdrving themfelves. Poke. 

2. To fubdue by famine. 

Thy defires 

Are wolfifh, bloody, ftarv'd , and ravenous. Shakefpeare. 

Fie would have worn her out by flow degrees, 

As men by lading Jtarve th’ untam’d difeafe. Dryden. 

Attalus endeavoured to ftarve Italy, by dopping their con- 

v °y provifions from Africa. At buihnot on Coins. 

3. To kill with cold. 

F rom beds of raging fire to ftarve in ice 
1 heir foft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix’d, and frozen round. Milton's Par. Loft. 

4. To deprive of force or vigour. 

T. be powers of their minds are ftarvecl by difufe, and have 
lod that reach and ftrength which nature fitted them to re- 

ceive * Locke. 

Starveling, n. f [from ftarve.] An animal thin and weak 
for want of nourifhment. 

If I hang. I’ll make a fat pair of gallows;’ for old fir John 
hangs with me, and he’s no ftarveling. Shakejpeare. 

Now thy alms is giv’n, the letter’s read ; 

The body rifen again, the which was dead; 

And thy poor ftarveling bountifully fed. Dcnne. j, 

The fat ones would be making fport with the lean, and 
ca,l:ng them furvehws. I’Mrmge. 

I he thronging cluders thin 
By kind avulfion; elfe the ftarv'ling brood. 

Void of fufficient fullenance, will yield 
A flender Autumn. Phil'ts 
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Poor ftarveling bard, how fmall thy gains! 

How unproportion’d to thy pains ! Swift. 

Sta'rwort. n.f [ after, Latin.] See Elecampane. 

It hath a fibrous root: the leaves for the molt part intire, 
and placed alternately on the branches: the ftalks are branched; 
the flowers radiated, fpecious, and have a fcaly cup : the feeds 
are inclofed in a downy fubftance. Miller. 

Sia'tary. adj. [from ftatus, Latin.] Fixed; fettled. 

The fet and fiatary times of pairing of nails, and cutting 
of hair, is but the continuation of ancient fuperfliition. Brown. 

STATE, n.f \_Jtutus , Latin.] 

1. Condition ; circumftances of nature or fortune. 

I do not 

Infer as if I thought my filler’s ftate 
Secure. Milton. 

Relate what Latium was. 

Declare the pad and prefent ftate of things. Dryden s /En. 

Like the papifts is your poets ftate , 

Poor and difarm’d. Popf. 

2 . Modification of anything. 

Keep the ftate of the queftion in your eye. Boyle. 

3. Stationary point; crifis; height; point from which the next 
movement is regreflion. 

The deer that endureth the womb but eight months, and is 
compleat at fix years, cannot live much more than thirty, as 
having pafled two general motions; that is, its beginning and 
increafe; and having but two more to run through, that is, its 
ftate and declination. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Tumours have their feveral degrees and times; as begin¬ 
ning, augment, ftate , and declination: TVifeman. 

4. [ Eftat , French.] Eftate ; figniory ; poffeffion. 

Strong was their plot, 

Their ftates far off, and they of wary wit. Daniel. 

5. The community ; the publick; the commonwealth. 

If any thing more than your fport 
Did move your greatnefs, and this noble ftate, 

To call on him, he hopes it is no other 

But for your health fake. Sbakefp. Troilus and Crcffida. 

A fate’s anger 

Should not take knowledge either of fools or women. 

Ben. Jobnfon't Catiline . 

I hear her talk of ftate matters and the fenate. Ben. Jobnf 
What he got by fortune, 

It was the ftate that now mufl make his right. Daniel. 
The ftate hath given you licence to flay on land for the fpace 
of fix weeks. Bacon. 

It is better the kingdom fhould be in good eftate, with par¬ 
ticular lofs to many of the people, than that all the people 
fhould be well, and the ftate of the kingdom altogether 
loft. Hayward. 

It is a bad exchange to wound a man’s own confcience, 
thereby to falve ftate fores. King Charles. 

For you we ftay’d, as did the Grecian ftate 
’Till Alexander came. Waller. 

Since they all live by begging, it were better for the ftate 
to keep them. Graunt . 

Thefe arc the realms of unrelenting fate; 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the Jtate: , 

He hears and judges. Dryden s JEn. 

6. Hence J ingle fate in Sbakefpeare for individuality. 

My thought, whofe murther yet is but fantaftical, 

Shakes fo my fnglefate of man, that function 
Is fmother’d in furmife. Sbakefp. Macbeth, 

j. A republick ; a government not monarchical. 

They feared nothing from a ftate fo narrow in compafs of 
land, and fo weak, that the ftrength of their armies has ever 
been made up of foreign troops. ‘Temple. 

8. Rank ; condition ; quality. 

Fair dame, I am not to you known, 

Though in your fate of honour I am perfeCl. 

Higl eftate the bed is where misfortune lies. 
g. Solemn pomp; appearance of greatnefs. 

When in triumphant ftate the Britifh mufe 
True to herfclf, fhall barb’rous aid refufe. 

There kings receiv’d the marks of fov’reign pow’r: 

In ftate the mor.archs march’d, the lictors bore 

The awful axes and the rods before. Drydens JEn. 

Let my attendants wait: I’ll be alone. 

Where leaft of ftate, where moft of love is (hown. Dryden. 
To appear in their robes would be a troublefome piece of 

ftate. . J CM>tr - 

At home furrounded by a fervile crowd. 

Prompt to abufe, and in detraction loud ; 

Abroad begirt with men, and fwords, and fpears, < 
His very fate acknowledging his fears. Prior. 

I c. Dignity ; grandeur. 

She inftruHed him how he fhould keep fate , and yet with 
a modeft fenfe of his misfortunes. 

Bacon's Henry v II. 

The fwan rows her ftate with oary feet. 

He was ftaid, and in his gait 
Prefsrv’d a grave majeftick ftate. 


Sbakefp . 
Fairfax. 


Rofcommcn: 


Milton. 

Butler. 
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Such cheerful modefty, fuch humble ftate , 

Moves certain love. W V r 

Can this imperious lord forget to reign. 

Quit all his fate, defcend, and ferve again. Pope's Static 

11. A feat of dignity. 

This chair fhall be my fate, this dagger mv feentre 
this cufhion my crown. “ Shake/ Henry IV 

As file affeCted not the grandeur of a fate with a canonv' 
file thought there was no offence in an elbow-chair. Arbiafn 
The brain was her ftudy, the heart her ftate room. Arbuti 

12. A canopy ; a covering of dignity. 

Over the chair is a ft.ate made round of ivy, fomewh 
whiter than ours; and the ftate is curioufly vvrouoh 1 - with 
filver and fllk. & £ am 

His high throne, under ftate 
Of richeft texture fpread, at th’ upper end 

Was piac’d. Milton's Paradif Lcf. 

13. A perfon of high rank. Obfolete. 

She is a dutchefs, a great fate. Laiymcr. 

14. The principal perfons in the government. 

The bold defign 

Pleas’d highly thofe infernal fates. Milton. 

15. Joined with another word it flgnifies publick. 

I am no courtier, nor verfed inytafr-affairs: my life hath 
rather been contemplative than adtive. Bacon. 

Council ! What's that ? a pack of bearded flaves, 

The fcavengers that fweep fates nufances. 

And are themfelves the greateft. Dryden's Cleomem. 

I am accufed of reflecting upon great ftates-folks. Sivift, 
To State, v. a. [confater , French.] 

1. To fettle; to regulate. 

This is fo fated a rule, that all cafuifts prefs it in all cafes 
of damage. Decay of Piety. 

This is to fate accounts, and looks more like merchandize 
than friendfhip. Collier of Friendfidp. 

He is capable of corruption who receives more than what 
is the fated and unquestioned fee of his office. Addijon. 
a. To reprefent in all the circumftances of modification. 

Many other inconveniences are confequent to this fating of 
this queftion ; and particularly that, by thofe which thus pate 
it, there hath never yet been affigned any definite number of 
fundamentals. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Its prefent ftate ftatetb it to be what it now is. Hale. 
Were our ca fo fated to any fober heathen, he would never 
guefs why they who acknowledge the neceflity of prayer, and 
confefs the fame God, may not alk in the fame form. 

Decay of Piety. 

To fate it fairly, imitation is the moft advantageous way 
for a tranflator to fhew himfelf, but the greateft wrong which 
can be done to the memory of the dead. Dryden. 

I pretended not fully to Jtate , much lefs demonftrate, the 
truth contained in the text. Atterburyl 

Sta'teliness. n.f. [from fiately .] 

1. Grandeur; majeftick appearance; auguft manner; dignity. 

We may coiled the excellency of the underflanding then by 
the glorious remainders of it now, and guefs at th zftateknejs 
of the building by the magnificence of its ruins. Sruth. 
For fiatclinejs and majefty what is comparable to a horfe? 

More’s Antidote agoinft Athcijm, 

2 . Appearance of pride; affeded dignity. 

She hated fiatelinefs ; but wifely knew 
What juft regard was to her title due. Bcttciten. 

Sta'tely. adj. [from ftate.] 

1. Auguft ; grand ; lofty ; elevated ; majeftick; magnificent. 

A Jtatelier pyramid to her I’ll rear, 

Than Rhodope’s or Memphis’ ever was. Shak.Hen. VI. 
Thefe regions have abundance of high cedars, and other 
fiately trees calling a fhade. Raleigh's Hijtory of the fret - 
Truth, like a Jtately dome, will not fhew herfelf at we ir 

vifit. 

He many a walk travers’d 
Of fiateliejt covert, cedar, pine, or palm. 

2. Elevated in mien or fentiment. , , 

He maintains majefty in the midft of plainnefs, and 
without ambition, which is the vice of Lucan. 

Sta'tely. adv. [from the adjedive.] Majeflically 
Ye that Jtately tread or lowly creep. 

Statesman, n.f. [fate anti man.] 

1. A politician ; one verfed in the arts of government. 

It looks grave enough _ , r , r>„,v r . 

To feem a ftatefnan. B en - fii }n f cn s f ( r 

The corruption of a poet is the generation ot a j* A 

man. 

2 . One employed in publick affairs. 

If fuch adions may have paflage free, Othello . 

Bond-flaves and pagans fhall our fiatefmen be. ja-- ^ 
It is a weaknefs which attends high and low, j ' ^ 
who holds the helm, as well as the peafant^w g. grfnanS . 

F A°Bnti(h minifter muft expea to fee many trien* 
whom he cannot gratify, fince, to ufe the phrafe 01 < ^ 
tnafi the pafture is not large enough, ^ 



South . 

. 1 

Miltom 

is ftatd? 
Dr) den. 

Milton. 
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Here Britain’s ftjefmm oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and or nymphs at home. P 

Sr.vZwolf a£ ,. /; [ and woman.] A woman who 
meddles with publick affairs. In contempt. 

How fne was in debt, and where fhe meant 
To raife frefh fums: fhe’s a great Jtatefwbman! B. fobnjon. 
Several objefis may innocently be ridiculed, as the paftom 

Si a'tica[ from the noun ] Relating to the fcience 

founds lefs in the height of Winter, 

according to experience, and the ftahek aphorifms of banc- 
0 brown s Vulgar Errours. 

If one by a fiatical engine could regulate his in'errnble pet- 
fniration, he might often, by reftoring ot that, formee, pie- 
vent, or (hotter, a fit of the gout. Muthrnt m Diet 

Sta'ticks. n.f. [suWj JlrtSyu, Fr.] The fcience which 

conflders the weight of bodies. 

This is a catholjck rule of fiaticks, that if any body be bulk 
for bulk heavier than a fluid, it will fink to the bottom ; and if 
licrfiter, it will float upon it, having part extant, and pau im- 
merfed, as that fo much of the fluid as is equal in bu k to the 
immerfed part be equal in gravity to the whole. Bentley. 

STATION, n.f. [fiation, French; Jiapio, Latin.] 

1. The ad of (landing. . 

Their manner was to Hand at prayer, whereupon their 

meetir.gs # unto that purpofe on thofe days had the names of 
fictions given them. Hooker. 

2. A ftate of reft. , . .... 

Ail pronreffion is performed by drawing on or impelling 
forward fome part which was before in Jtation or at quiet, 
where there are no joints. Brown s Vu'gar Errours. 

3. A place where any one is placed. 

In ft at ion like the herald, Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heav’n-kifltng hill. Sbakefp. Timon. 

The feditious remained within their jtation , which, by rea- 
fon of the naftinefs of the beaftly multitude, might more fitly 
be termed a kennel than a camp. Hayivard. 

The planets in their fiation lift’ning flood. Milton. 

To fingle Ji at ions now what years belong, 

With planets join’d, they claim another fong. Creech. 

4. Poll affigned ; office. 

Michael in either hand leads them out of Paradife, the fiery 
ferpent waving behind them, and the cherubims taking their 
fiations to guard the place. Milton. 

5. Situation; pofition. 

The fig and date, why love they to remain 
In middle fiation and an even, plain ; 

While in the lower marfti the gourd is found, 

And while the hill with olive-ftiade is crown’d ? Prior. 

6. Employment; office. 

No member of a political body fo mean, but it may be 
ufeful in fome fiation or other. VFjtrange. 

They believe that the common fize of human underftand- 
ing is fitted to fome Jtation or other. Swift. 

\Vhether thofe who are leaders of a party arrive at that 
jtation more by a fort of inflintft, or influence of the ftars, than 
by the poffeffion of any great abilities, may be a point of much 
difpute. Swift. 

7 . Character ; ftate. 

Far the greater part have kept their fiation. Milton. 

S. Rank; condition of life. 

lean be contented with an humbler fiation in the temple of 
virtue, than to be fet on the pinnacle. Dryden. 

To Sta'tion. v. a. [from the noun ] To place in a certain 
pod, rank, or place. 

Stationary, adj. [fromfiation.^ Fixed; not progreffive. 
The fame harmony and flationary conftitution, as it hap¬ 
pened in many fpecies, fodoth it fall out in individuals. Brown. 

Between the defeent and afeent, where the image feemed 
ftationary , I (lopped the prifm, and fixed it in that pofture, that 
it (hould be moved no more. Newton's Opt. 

Sta'tloner, n.f [from fiation] 

1. A bookfeller. 

Some modern tragedies are beautiful on the ftage, and yet 
Tryphon theJtationer complains they arc feldom afked for in 
his (hop. Dryden. 

With authors, ftationers obey’d the call ; 

Glory and gain th’ induftrious tribe provoke. 

And gentle dulnefs ever loves a joke. Pope's Dunciad. 

A feller of paper. 

^ t ^. 1ist * n 'f [Lorn ftate.] A ftatefman; a politician; one 
(killed in government. 

I once did hold it, as our fatifts do, 

A bafenefs to write fair ; and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

I do believe, 

Stat/t though I am none, nor like to be, 

1 h< ? t . this fhal) P rove a war - Shakef Cymbeline. 

■ 1 ne i r orators thuu then extoll’ft, as thofe 

1 he top of eloquence, jtatijts indeed, 

• And lovers of their country. Milton's Paradife Reg. 


im- 
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Sta'tuARV. n.f [fiatuaire, French ; from fiat ua, Lann.J 

1. The art of carving images or reprcfentations o* lile. 

The northern nations, that overwhelmed it by tneir nui 
hers, were too barbarous to preferve the remains os learning m< >'■ ^ 
carefully than they did thofe (if architecture and J/atuar ,. V efnpic. 

2 One that pra&ifes or profefibs the art of making ftatues. 

On other occafions the jtutuaries took their fubjeds from 
, „ Addiion. 

the poets. . . n j 

How (hall any man, who hath a genius for hiftory, un< er 

take fuch a work with fpirit and chearfulnefs, when^ he con 1- 
ders that he wi 1 be read with pleafuTe but a very fe.w y ars f 
This is like employing an excellent ft at nary to work upon 

mouldering ftone. . . 

S j at HE. n.f [,flattie, Fr. fiatua, Latin.] An image; a fond 

reprefentation of any living being. 

X 'The princefs heard of her mother’s flattie, a piece many 
years in doing, and now newly perform'd by that rare Mian 

. in after. Sbakefp. Winter s Tale. 

They fpake not a word ; 

But like dumb fiatues , or unbreathing ftones,^ 

Star’d each on other. Shakefpecre s Ruhn> d i ij. 

Architects propounded unto Alexander to cut the mountain 
Atbos into the form of a flatue, which in his right hand (hould 
hold a town capable of containing ten thoufand men, anti in 
his left a veffel to receive all the water that flowed from the 
mountain. VVilkins s JVIato. ft J a ^ick. 

A jtatue of Polycletus, called the rule, deferves that name 
for having fo perfed an agreement in all its parts, that it is 
not poffibTe to find a fault in it. Dryden's Difrcfioy . 

To Sta'tUe. v. a. [from the noun.] To place as a fratue. 

Thou (halt be worfhipp'd, kifs’d, lov ; d and ador’d ; 

And were there fenfe in his idolatry, 

My fubftance (hould be jtat,ued in thy (lead. Sbakefpeare. 

Sta't ur £. n.f [filature, Fr. Jtatura, Latin.] The height of 
any animal. 

What ji attire we attain at feven years we foinetimes double* 
moft times come (hort of at one and twenty. ’ Brewn. 

A creature who might ered 
His Jlature , and upright with front ferene 
Govern the reft. Milton. 

Foreign men of mighty fiat ufe came. Dryden. 

Thyfelf but duft, thy Jiature but a fpafl ; 

A moment thy duration, fooli(h man ! Prior. 

We have certain demonftration from Egyptian mummies, 
and Roman urns and rings, and meafures and edifices, and 
many other antiquities, that human ftaiure has not diminilhed 
for above two thoufand years. Bentley s Sermons . 

Sta''i utable. adj. [from fiatute.] According to ftatute. 

I met with one who was three inches above five feet, the 
fia*utable meafure of that club. Addifin's Guardian, 

Sta'tutf. n.f [Jiatut, French ; fiatutum, Latin.] A law ; 
an ediCt of the legiflature. 

Not only the common law, but alfo the fiatutes and acts of 
parliament were fpecially intended for its benefit. Sperfir. 

Blood hath been (hed, 

Ere human fiatute purg’d the gen'ral weal. Sbakefpeare. 
There was a Jlatute againft vagabonds ; wherein note the 
diflike the parliament had of goaling them, as chargeable and 
pefterous. Bacon. 

Know the fiatutes of heaven and laws of eternity, thofe 
immutable rules ofjuftice. Ti lb fan's Sermon's. 

O queen, indulg’d by favour of the gods. 

To build a town, with fiatutes to reftram 

The wild inhabitant beneath thy reign. Dryden's AEneid. 

To Stave, v. a. In the plural fiaves. [from faff.] 

1. 'To break in pieces ; ufed originally of barrels made of final! 
parts or (laves. 

If irreverent expreflion, or a thought too wanton are crept 
into my verfes, let them be fiav d or forfeited like contra¬ 
banded goods. _ Dryden. 

2. To pufh off as with a ftaff. # 

How can they efcape the contagion of the writings, whom 
the virulency of the calumnies have not fiaved off, from read- 
i n &* Ben. 'Johnfin. 

The condition of a fervant flaves him off to a diftance ; but 
the gofpel fpeaks nothing but allurement, attraCiion, and in- 
v Mion. 1 South's Sermons. 

3. To pour out by breaking the calk. 

The feared diforders that might enfue thereof have been ati 
occafion that divers times all the wine in the city hath been 

fl^ed. _ _ Sandy s’s Travels. 

4. To furnifh with rundles or (laves. 

This was the fhameful end of Aloyfus Grittus, Solyman’s 
deputy in Hungary; who climbing too fad up the evil fiaved 
ladder of ambition, fuddenly fell, and never rofe more. Knolles. 

To Stave, v. n. To fight with (laves. 

Equal (hame and envy ftirr’d 
I’ th’ enemy, that one (hou’d beard 
So many warriours, and fo (lout, 

As he had done, and /lav'd it out. Fludibras. 

To S rAVE and Tail. v. a. I o part flogs by interpofing a ftaff, 
and by pulling the tail, 

2 5 D The 
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The conquering foe they foon aflail’d, 

Firfl Trulla flav’d, and Cerdon tail’d. HubibrtJS, 

Staves. n.f. The plural of Jiaff. 

All in ftrange manner arm’d, 

Some ruftick knives, fom ejlaves in fire warmed. Fairy fpu. 
They tie teafils up in bundles or f aves.Mor timer s Hu fund. 
Sta'vesacre. n.f Larkfpur. A plant. 

To STAY. v. n. \_fiacn , Dutch.] 

1. To continue in a place; to forbear departure. 

Macbeth, we fay upon your leifure. Shfkejpeare s Macbeth. 

If fhe do bid me pack. Til give her thanks. 

As though ihe bid me fay by her a week. Shakefpeare. 
Would ye tarry for them till they were grown ? would ye 
fay for them from having hufbands ? Ruth i. 13. 

Not after refurredlion fhall he fay 
Longer on earth than certain times t’appear. Milton. 

He did ordain that as many might depart as would 3 but as 
many as would fay fhould have very good means to live from 
the ftate. • Bacon. 

They flocked in fuch multitudes, that they not only flayed 
for their refort, but difeharged divers. Hayward. 

Th’ injur’d fea, which from her wonted place, 

To gain fome acres, avarice did force, 

If the new banks neglected once decay. 

No longer will from her old channel fay. Waller. 

Stay , I command you, fay and hear me firft. Dryden. 
Nor mull he fay at home, becaufe he mull he back again 
by one and twenty. The father cannotyfav any longer. Locke. 

Every plant has its atmofphere, which hath various eftedls 
on thole who fay near them. Arbuthrot on Aliments. 

Servants fent on mefiages fay out longer than the meflage 
requires. Swift. 

2 . To continue in a ftate. 

The flames augment, and fay 
At their full height, then languifh to decay. Dryden. 

3. To wait 3 to attend. 

I’ll tell thee my whole device 

When I am in my coach, which fays for us. Shakefpeare. 

We for his royal prefence only fay 
To end the rites. Dryden. 

I /lay for Turnus, whofe devoted head 
Is owing to the living and the dead 3 

My fon and I expedft it from his hand. Dryden. 

4. To flop; to ftand ft ill. 

When flie lift pour out her larger fpright, 

She would command the hafty fun to fay , 

Or backward turn his courfe. Fairy f/pucen. 

Perkin Warbeck, finding that when matters once go down 
the hill, they /lay not without a new force, refolvcd to try 
fome exploit upon England. Bacon. 

Satan 

Throws his fteep flight in many an airy wheel. 

Nor fay’d , till on Niphates’ top he lights. Milton. 

5. To dwell 3 to be long. 

Nor will I fay 

On Amphix, or what deaths he dealt that day: Dryden. 

I muft Jlay a little on one adlion, which preferred the re¬ 
lief of others to the confideration of vourfelf. Dryden. 

6. To reft confidently. 

Becaufe ye truft in oppreftion, and fay thereon, this fhall 
be as a breach ready to fall. fa. xxx. 12. 

They call themfelves of the holy city, and fay themfelves 
upon God. Ifa. xlviii. 2. 

To Stay. v. a. 

1. To ftop 3 to withold ; to reprefs. 

All that may Jlay their minds from thinking that true which 
they heartily wifh were falfe, but cannot think it fo without 
fome fcruple. Hooker. 

The Syrens fang to allure them into danger 3 but Orpheus 
fang fo w’ell that he faid them. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 
* He took nothing but a bit of bread to Jlay his ftomach. Locke. 
To fay tbefe fudden gufts of pafiion 
That hurry you from reafon, reft allur’d 
The fecret of your love lives with me only. Rowe. 

Stay her ftomach with tbefe half hundred plays, till I can 
procure her a romance big enough to fatisfy her great foul with 
adventures. Pope. 

Why ceafe we then the wrath of heaven to flay ? 

Be humbled all. Pope. 

2 . To delay 3 to obftrudf 5 to hinder from progreffion. 

The joyous time will not b 0 fay d 
Unlefs fhe do him by the forelock take. Spenfer. 

Your fhips are fluid at Venice. Shakefpeare. 

Unto the ihore, with tears, with fighs, with moan. 
They him condu£t 3 curfing; the bounds that flay 
Their willing fleet, that would have further gone. Daniel. 

I will bring thee where no fhadowyftsyJ 
Thy coming, and thy foft embraces. Milton s Paradife Lofl. 
I was willing to flay my reader on an argument that appears 
to me new. Loch. 
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3. To keep from departure. 

If as a prifoner I were here, you might 
Have then infilled on a conqueror’s right 
And fay’d me here. ^ 3 

4.. [Eflaycr, French.] To prop; to fupport; to hold UD - 
On this determination we might flay ourfelves without r 
ther proceeding herein. f r ; ur * 

Aarcn and Hur fayed up his hands, the one on the nnll? 
and the other on the other. Pxocfx " ^ 

Sallows and reeds for vineyards ufeful found ’ XVU ‘ l2 ‘ 
To fay thy vines. 3 n 

Stay. n.f. [eftaye, French.] **** 

1. Continuance in a place 3 forbearance of departure. 

Determine, 

Or for her flay or going; the affair cries hafte. 

, should judges make a longer flay in a place than ufuallt ti» 
do 3 a day more in a county would be a very good addition 

D 

Her long with ardent look his eye purfu’d tW ‘ 

Delighted ! but defired more her flay. * ot/r-i. 

- r , -p, . A- , Milton. 

1 he I hracian youth invades 

Orpheus returning from th’ Elyfian fhades. 

Embrace the hero, and bis flay implore. ur«v 

So long a fay will make 

The jealous king fiilpe# we have been plotting. Denham 
What pleafure hop’d thou in my flay , 

When I’m conftrain’d and wifh myfelf awav ? • 7W„ 

When the wine fparkles, 

Make hafte, and leave thy bufinds and thy care, * A 
No mortal int’reft can be worth thy Jlay. Dryden 

2. Stand 3 ceflation of progreflfion. 

Bones, after full growth, continue at a flay 3 teeth Hand 
a Jlay, except their wearing. Bacon 

Affairs of ftate feemed rather to ftand at a flay , than to ad¬ 
vance or decline. Hayward. 

Made of fpherc-metal, never to decay, 

Until his revolution was at flay. Milton. 

Almighty crowd ! thou ftiorten’ft all difpute3 
Nor faith nor reafon make thee at a Jlay , 

Thou Jeap’ft o’er all. _ ' Dry den’s Medal. 

3. A ftop 3 an obftrudlion 3 a hindrance from progrefs. 

His fell heart thought long that little way, 

Griev’d with each ftep, tormented with each flay. Fairfax. 

4. Reft;aint3 prudence 3 ’caution. 

Many juft and temperate provifos, well fhewed and fore¬ 
tokened the wifdom, flay and moderation of the king. Barn. 
Vv ith prudent Jlay he long deferr’d 
The rough contention. Philips. 

5- A fixed ftate. 

Who have before, or fhall write after thee. 

Their works though toughly laboured will be 
Like infancy or age to man s firm Jlay , 

Or early and late twilights to mid-day. Dome. 

Alas, what Jlay is there in human ftate ! 

And who can fhun inevitable fate ? Dryden. 

6. A prop 3 a fupport. 

Obedience of creatures unto the law of nature is iheflay 
of the whole world. Hooker. 

What furety of the world, what hope, what Jlay, 
What this was oneg a king, and now is clay. Shakefpeare. 

My only ftrength, and fay ! forlorn of thee, 

Whither fhall I betake me ?—where fubfift ? _ Milton. 

Trees ferve as fo many fays for their vines, which hang 
like garlands from tree to tree. Addfon’s Reonarks on Italy. 

7. Tackling. [See Stays.] 

With fays and cordage iaft he rig’d afhip, 

And roll’d on leavers, launch’d her in the deep. Pope- 

8. [In the plural.] Boddice. 

No ftubborn fays her yielding fhape embrace. Gay. 

9. Stead inefs of conduct. 

StaYed. part. adj. [from fay. ] 

1. Fixed 3 fettled 3 ferious 3 not volatile. 

For her fon, 

In her own hand the crown fhe kept in ftore, 

Till riper years he raught, and ftronger ftay. F a - flf un ' 

Whatfoever is above thefe proceedeth of fhortnefs of me 
mory, or of want of a Jlayed and equal attention. 

He was well fayed , and in his gate 
Preferv’d a grave majeftick ftate. 1 

A fayed man and wife are feldom fo indolent as not to^ 0 

confolation in each other. ^ ’ 

2. Stopped. ' nru . 

StaYedly. adv. [from fayed.] Compofedly3 gravely, p 

dently 3 foberly;' calmly 3 judicioufly. 

SlaYedness. n.f. [from flayed.'] 

1. Solidity 5 weight, , f -l 

When fubftantialnefs combineth with deligpfu flv. , 
currantnefs with flayednefs , how can the language loun 
than mod full of fweetnefs. Camden s Mm** 

2, Com* 
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Cempofure; prddence; gravity ; judidotiDifs. 
taYer. n.f [from fay.] One who flops, holds or fupporcs* 
May Jove, the guardian of the capitoi, 

He, the great flayer of our troops in rout, 

Fulfil your hope-', and animate the cohorts. A Philips. 
StaYlace. n.f. [flay and lace.] A lace with which women 
fallen their boddice. 

A flaykee from England fhould become a topick for cenlute 

at vifits. “ Sw 'f‘ ■ 

Stays. n.f. Without fingular. 

j Boddice 3 a kind of ftiff waiftcoat made of whalebone, worn 

by ladies. # * 

2. Ropes in a fhip to keep the maft from falling aft. All malts, 

topmafts, and flagftaves have fays, except the fpritfail topmaft : 
themainmaft, foremaft, with the malls belonging to them, 
have alfo back flays , which help to keep the maft from pitch¬ 
ing forward or overboard. Harris. 

They were come upon the flays , when one of the Tailors 
deferied a galley. Sidney. 

3. Any fupport3 any thing that keeps another extended. 

Weavers ftretch your flays upon the weft. Dryden. 

STEAD, n.f. [pteb, Saxon.] 

1. Place. Obfolete. 

Fly therefore, fly this fearful flead anon. 

Left thy fool hardize work thy fad confufion. Fairy ffhieen. 
They nigh approached to the flead 
Where as thole maremaids dwelt. Spenfer’s Fairy fftuecn. 

The term of life is limited, 

Ne may a man prolong norfhorten it 3 

The foldier may not move from watchful flead , 

Nor leave his ftand until his captain bed. Fairy f/pueen. 

2 . Room 5 place which another had or might have. 

If we had (imply taken them clean away, or elfe removed 
them, fo as to place in their flead others, we had done worfe. 

Hooker . 

There fell down many flain, and they dwelt in their fleads 
until the captivity. 1 Chron . v. 22. 

Nor do the bold’ft attempts bring forth 
Events ftill equal to their worth 3 
But fometimes fail, and in their flead 
Fortune and cowardice fucceed. Butler. 

Jealoufy then fir’d his foul, 

And his face kindled like a burning coal 3 
Now cold defpair Tucceeding in her flead , 

To livid palenefs turns the glowing red. Hoyden. 

3 - help. Fof and in flead 3 to be of great ufe 3 to help 3 to 
advantage. 

O 

A compleat man hath fome parts, whereof the want could 
not deprive him of his eftence 3 yet to have them flancleth him 
in fingularyAW, in refpecl of fpecial ufes. Hooker. 

He makes his underflanding the warehoufe of lumber ra¬ 
ther than a repoutory of truth, which will Jland him in flead 
when he has occafion for it. * Locke. 

1 he lmalleft a£t of charity fhall Jland us in great flead. 

Attcrbury’s Sermons . 

4. I he frame of a bed. 

The genial bed, 

Sallow the feet, the borders and the fled. Dryden. 

Stead, fed, being in the name of a place that is diftant from 
any river, comes from the Saxon r-teo, j-ty&, a place 3 but if 
it be upon a river or harbour, it is to be derived from r’ea'Se, 
a more or Ration for fhips. GHfoods Camden. 

Jo Stead, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To help; to advantage 3 to fupport 3 to affift. A word fome- 
what obfolete. 

e aie neither in (kill, nor ability of power greatly to 

Sidney. 

Tt nothing fleads us 

To chide him from our eves. S&hfmre. 

TX f. lc “ garments, lumens, fluffs, and neceflaries. 

Which fince havefleaded much. Shakefpeare’s Temped. 

Madam, fo it flead you I will write. Shakefpeare. 

Can you fo flead me 

As bring me to the fight of Ifabella. Shakefpeare. 

1 T^cn. U >. rfn , endy ? ldantlcounrel muc h m ayyWme. Rewe. 
2 - Xo fill the place of another. Obfolete. 

We fhall advifethis wronged maid to Jlead up your ap- 

pointment, and go in your place. Shaiefbeare 

oteVdfast. adj. flead and fafl.k ^akejpeare. 

*• ' n place; firm; fixed. 

Th SuC i'^ th , is l giant ’ s faI1 ’ tllat reem ’ d t0 foake 

his ftedfafl globe ofearth, as it for fear did quake. F. £>,, 

■fldZAt t0 ^ liki ftony tab Y pwn.W Yti 

2 - Conftant 3 refolute. ^ °f ~ Ireland • 

I hope her ftubborn heart to bend, 
n that it then mor ojledfafl will endure. Sbenfer 

their heart aright ’ pFtff 

toWm huhe 0 ,;^ MS P ° Verty j. fAf edfifl 

hcclus. xxfi. 23. 

I Pet. v. 9. 


was 


STE 

What form cf death could him afFrigftf, 

Who unconcern’d, with Jledfaf fight 
Coli’d view the (urges mountingfteep. 

And monfters rolling in the deep? DrydsH. 

Steadfastly, adv. [from Jledfaf.] Firmly; conftantly. 
God’s omnifcience JleadJ'ajliy grafps the greateft and moft 
flippery uncertainties. South’s Sermons. 

in general, fledfafly believe that whatever God hath re¬ 
vealed is infallibly true. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

Steadfastness, n.f. [fromfteadfafl.] 


1. Immutability 3 fixednefs. 

So hard thefe heavenly beauties beenfir’d, 

As things divine, leaft paflions do impreis. 

The more of lleadfafl minds to be admir’d. 

The more they flayed be on JledfaJhief. Spenfer. 

2 . Firmnefs; conflancy 3 refolution. 

SteaDily. adv. [from Jleady.] 

1. Without tottering; without fhaking. 

Sin has a tendency to bring men under evils, unlefs hin¬ 
dered by fome accident which no man can feadiiy build upon. 

South’s Sermons. 

2. Without variation or irregularity. 

So Jleadily does fickle fortune fleer 
Th’ obedient orb that it fhould never err. Rlachmore « 

SteaDiness. n.f [from fleady.] 

1. State of being not tottering nor eafily fhaken. 

2. Firmnefs ; conflancy. 

John got the better of his cholerick temper, and wrought 
himfelf up to a great feadinefs of mind, to purfue his interefl 
through all impediments. Arbuthnot. 

3. Conliflent unvaried conduct. 

Steadinefs is a point of prudence as well as of courage. L’Efl. 
A friend is ufeful to form an undertaking, and (ecure fieaai- 
nefs of condu£l. Collier cf Friendjhip. 

SteaDy. adj. [yt asbig, Saxon.J 

1. Firm; fixed 3 not tottering. 

I heir feet^ Jleady, their hands diligent, their eyes watchful, 
and their hearts refolute. Sidney. 

He fails ’tween worlds and worlds with fleady wing. Mili. 

Steer the bounding bark with Jleady toil. 

When the ftorrii thickens and the billows boil. Pope*. 

2. Not wavering; not fickle 3 not changeable with regard to re- 
folution 01 attention. 

Now clear I underftand. 

What oft my fleadiefl thoughts have fearch’d in vain. Milton: 
Steady to my principles, and not difpirited with my af-A 
flidlions, I have, by the blefling of God, overcome all dif¬ 
ficulties. # Drydeoi s /Eooeid . 

A clear fight keeps the underftandin %fleady. Locke. 

S1 e a k n. f [ flyck , Iflandick and Erfe, a piece 3 fleka , Swedifh, 
to boil ] A flice of flefh broiled or fried; a collop. 

'Fhe furgeon protefted he had cured him very well, and of¬ 
fered to eat the firft flake of him. Taller. 

Fair Jadies who contrive 

To feaft on ale and fleaks. Swift. 

To STEAL, v. a. Preterite If ok. , part. pafT folen. [rrelan, 
Saxon 3 felon, Dutch.] 

r. I o take by theft 3 to take clandeftinely ; to take without ris;ht ; > 

Jojleal generally implies fecrecy, to rob, either fecrecy or vio^ 
Ierice. 

Thou ran ft a tilt in honour of my love, 

Anffoi’Jl away the ladies hearts of France. Shakefpeare. 

T heie are fome fhrewd contents in yon fame paper, 
i haty/W the colour from Baftanio’s cheek 3 
Some dear friend dead. Shakefpeare's Mach, of Venicce 

How fhould w efleal filver or gold ? Gea. xliv. 8. 

A fchoo boy finding a bird’s neft, fliews it his comoanion 
and hefleati it. Shakef ecre. 

24 1 O withdraw or convey without notice. 

1 he law oi England never was properly applied to the Irifti, 
y , a ?< U T| red r ° f s°.'' ernraent > but as they could infinite 

and ihbmitn S fame by * Heir humWe 

-r X7 ?]. et us flyaway, there’s warrant in that theft 
Wh j ch flea Is itfelf when there’s no mercy left. Sbakefpeaoe. 
m K 0 , °bj e & s has a tendency-to feal away the mind 


WQtts 


Shakefp 


eare. 


unto lum j n the time of hig troub] ^ 
im ^h&fedfaf in the faith. 


. J J -^ 

nom its fteady purfuit of any fubjedl. 

3 - I o gain or efTe£l by private means. 

c _ Young Lorenzo 

oto/e her foul with many vows of faith. 

And ne’er a true one. 

Were it not that my fellow fchoolmafter 
Uoth watch Bianca’s fteps fo narrowly, 

I were good tofeal our marriage. " or z A 

I hey hate nothing fo much as beino- alone fi V f 
affrighting npprehenfions fhould flealli force Li^wayTn! 

To Steal, v.n. Calaohy . 

i. To Withdraw privily; topafs filently. 

an, to fly ,! com- 
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S T E 


Shakefpeare. 


Milton. 


Dry den. 
Swift. 

Pope. 


My lord of Amiens and myfelf 
Did Jleal behind him as he lay along 
Under an oak. 

I cannot think it, 

That he would Jleal away fo guilty like, 

Seeing you coining. Shakefpeare s Othello. 

The meft peaceable way, if you take a thief, is to let hini 
(hew what he is, and Jleal out of your company. Shakefpeare. 

At time that lover’s flights doth llill conceal, 

Through Athens’ gate have we devis’d to Jleal. Shakefp. 

In my conduct fhall your ladies come. 

From whom you now muft feal and take no leave. Saak. 
Others weary of the long journey, lingering behind, were 
Jlolen away 5 and they which were left, moiled with dirt and 
mire. ' Knolles. 

A bride 

Should vanifh from her deaths into her bed, 

As fouls from bodies/?^/ and are not fpv’d. Donne. 

The vapour of charcoal hath killed many; and it is the 
more dangerous, becaufe it cometh without any ill fmell, and 
Jtealeth on by little and little. Bacon’s Natural hiflory. 

A foft and folemn breathing found, 

Rofe like a fleam of rich diftiil’id perfumes. 

And foie upon the air, that even filence ‘ 

Was took ere fhe was ware. 

As wife artifls mix their colours fo. 

That by degrees they from each other go; 

Black feals unheeded from the neighboring white, 

So on us foie our bleiTed change. 

At a time when he had no fteward, he foie away. 

Now his fierce eyes with fparkling fury glow. 

Now fighs Jleal out when tears begin to flow. 

2. To pradife theft ; to play the thief; to take any thing thievifn- 
Jy; to have the habit of thieving. 

Stealing is the taking from another what is his, without his 
knowledge or allowance. ? Locke. 

The good humour is tof eal at a minute’s reft. ——Convey, 
the wife it call; Jleal l a fico for the phraie! Shah fa are. 

Stea'ler. n. f [from feald\ One who ftealsj a thief. 

The tranfgreflion is in the Jtealer. Shakefpeare. 

Stea'liNGLY. adv. [from JleaMng.] Slily ; by invifible mo¬ 
tion; By fecretpradice. . ... r a .. . 

They were diverfe motions, they did iofealmgy flip one 
into another, as the latter part was ever in hand before the 
eye could difeern the former wasenued. Sidney. 

STEALTH, n J. [from fleaE] 

1. The ad of ftealing; theft. . 

owner proveth the fealth to have been committed upon 

him by fuch an outlaw, and to have been found in the poilei- 
fion of the prifoner. _ Spenfer s State J It eland. 

The JieaUh of mutual entertainment 
With charader too grofs is written on Juliet. Shakefpeare . 

In the fecret dark that none reproves, 

Their pretty fealths fhall work, and fnares fhall fpread. 

1 Spenjer. 

The gods perfuaded Mercury, 

Their good obferver, to his fealth. 

2. The thing ftolen. 

On his back a heavy load he bare 

Of nightly fealths^ and pillage feveral. - - . 

Store of cabbins are but fluttifh dens, that breed fleknefs in 
peace, ferving to cover fealths, and in fight are dangerous to 

tear men with fplinters. 

2. Secret ad; clandeftine pradice. By flealtn means fecretly; 
clandeftinely; with defire of concealment: but, lik efleal, is 

often ufed in a good fenfe. . , , 

The wifdom of the fame fpint borrowed from melody that 
pleafure, which mingled with heavenly myftenes, caufeth the 
fmoothnefs and foftnefs of that which toucheth the ear, to 
convey as it were by fealth the treafure of good thm^mto 

man’s mind. 

I feel this youth’s perfedions, 

With an invifible and fubtil ejicah?^ , 

To creep in at mine eyes. Shakefpcme J Tweljth A tght. 

The monarch blinded with defire of wea th. 

With fteel invade* his brother’s life oy fealth 

Before the facred altar. 

Let humble Allen, with an aukward fname. 

Do good by fealth, and blufh to find it fame. 

Stealthy, adj. [from. fhaltb.] Done clandeftinely; perform- , 

ed by Health. . , , . . ., 

Now wither’d murder with \mfcalthyvfz. 

Moves like a ghoftV Skakejpcare > Madcih. 

STEAM, n.f. Saxon.] i he fmoke oi vapoui ol any 

thing moift and hot. . . n j 

Sweet odours are, in fuch a company as there is fleam and 

heat, things of great refrefhmer.t, Lacon ' 

His offering foon propitious fire from heaven 
Confum’d with nimble glance and grateful fleam. Muton . 
" While the temple fmoak’d with hallow’d Jiccm^ 

T.hcy waft the virgin. Drjln. 


Chapman’s Iliad. 


Fairy 




ueen. 


Dry den. 
Pope. 




Dryden. 

Philits. 
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Such the figure of a feaft 
Which, were it not for plenty and for (leam^ 

Might be refembled to a fick man’s dream. M 

Some it bears in Jleams up into the air, and this in fuch^a 
quantity as to be nianifeft to the fmell, efpcciajly thefulphur 

Woodward's Natural Pijjlcrj. 
To Steam, v. n. [peman, Saxon.] 

1. To fmoke or vap ur with moift heat. 

Scarcely had Phoebus in the gloomy eaft,. 

Got harnafled his fiery-footed team, 

Ne rear’d above the earth his flaming crcft 
When the laft deadly fmoke aloft did Jtcam. Fairy Queen. 

See, fee, my brother’s ghoft hangs hovering there, 

O’er his warm blood, that fleams into the air. Dryden. 

O wretched we ! W hy were we hurry’d down 
This lubrick and adult’rate age ; 

Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 

T’ increafe the ft earning ordures of the llage? 

Let the crude humours dance 

In heated brafs, Jteaming with Are intenfe. . 

Thefe minerals not only iflue out at thele larger exits, but 
fteam forth through the pores of the eanh, occaiioning ful- 
phureous and other offenfive ftenches. Woodward. 

2 . To fend up vapours. 

Ye mills that rife from f earning lake. Milton. 

3. To pafs in vapours. 

The diffolved amber plainly fwam like a thin film upon the 
liquour, whence it jlearned away into the air. Boyle, 

Stean for ft one. Spenjer. 

Steato'ma. n.f. [r£«1w^ta.] 

If the matter in a wen relembles milk-curds, the tumour is 
called atheroma; if like honey, meliceris; and if compofed of 
fa t,ftcato?na. Sharp’s Purgery. 

Steed, n f [peba, Saxon.] A horfe for ftate or war. 

My noble Jtced I give him, 

With all his trim belonging- Shah. Macbeth. 

Imprefies quaint, caparifons and feeds. Milton. 

Stout are our men, and warlike are our fteeds. Waller. 
She thought herfelf the trembling dame who fled, 

And him the grifly ghoft that fpurr’d th’ infernal fteed.Dryd. 

Who, like our a<£live African, inftrudls ^ 

The fiery [teed, and trains him to his handr A act fon sCale. 

See ! the bold youth firain up the threat’ning fleep; 

Hang o’er their courfers heads with eager fpeed, 

And earth rolls back beneath the flying Jteed. Pope, 

Steel, n.f. [pal, Saxon; ftacl, Dutch.] * 

1. Steel is a kind of iron, refined and purified by the fire with 
other ingredients, which renders it white, and its grain clofer 
and finer than common iron. Steel, of all other metals, is 
that fufceptible of the greateft degree of hardnefs, when well 
tempered; whence its'great ufe in the making of tools and 
inflruments of all kinds. # Chambers. 

Steel is made from the pureft and foftefl iron, by keeping it 
red-hot, ftratified with coal-duft and wood-allies, or other 
fubflances that abound in the phlogifton, for feveral hours m 
a clofe furnace. It may alfo be made by fufion, and fevera 
other ways; but they are greatly in the wrong who prefer 
fteel to iron for medicinal purpofes. Hill’s Mat. Medna. 

At her back a bow and quiver gay, 

Stuff’d with fteel- headed darts wherewith fhe quell d 
The favage beafts in her vi&orious play. Lairy yutt • 
With mighty bars of long enduring brafs 
The fteel -bound doors and iron gates he ties. 

A looking-glafs, with the fteel behind, looketh whiter th 
alafs fimnle Baton s Natural Hfa). 

Diamonds, though hard bodies, will not ready e 
with fteel, much lefs with one another; nor a fl J nteall J 

..* nspL- 

Both were of ffuning/^f/, and wrought fo P ure 
As might the ftrokes of two fuch arms endure. ; 

2 . It is often ufed metonymically for weapons or armour. 

Brave Macbeth with his brandifh ’A fteel 
Which finok’d with bloody execution, iMmrt. 

Carv’d out his paflage till he had fac d the Have. • jP 
A grove of oaks, 

Whofe polifh’d fteeli rom far feverely fhines, 

Are notfo dreadful as this beauteous queen. 

He fudden as the word. 

In proud Plexippus’ bofom plunged the fwoi , 

Toxeus amaz’d, and with amazement flow, 

Stood doubting; and while doubting thus ie 0 > 

Receiv’d the Jteel bath’d in his brother s 00 
q. Chalybeate medicines. , • yfcewik 

After relaxing, fteel {Lengthens the fob s, jfathttoC 

4. Tt Is'^proverbially for hardnefs: as heads ofM 
To Steel, v. a. [from the noun.] 

i. To point or edge with fteel. 

Add proof unto mine armour with t y p } ’ ^ jp 

And with thy bleffingg feel my lance's point. ' ^ ry 0 

8 


Dryden, 
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, To make hard or firm. It is ufed, if it be applied to the mind, 

VCry PeTwe Ufael’d with weighty arguments. Shakefpeare . 
fervice fhall with fieeled fingers toil, 

And labour fhall refrefh itfelf with hope. Shakefpeare s H. V. 

From his metal was his party fleet d'. 

Which once in him rebated, ad the left . 

Turn’d on themfelves, like dull and heavy lead. Shakefp. 

O God of battles! fled my foldiers hearts, 

Poffefs them not with fear. Shakefpeare s Henry V. 

Why will you fight againft fo fweet a pafiion, 

And fteel your heart to fuch a world of charms ? 

Man, foolifn man ! 

Scarce know’ll thou how thyfelf began ; 

Yet jleel’d with ftudy’d boldnefs, thou dar ft try 
To tend thy doubted reafon’s dazled eye 
Through the myflerious gulph of vaft immenfity. 

Let th z fleet'd Turk be deaf to matrons cries. 

See virgins ravifh’d with relentlefs eyes. 

Steely, adj. [from feel.] 

1 Made of fteel. 

Thv brother’s blood the thirfty earth hath drunk, 

Broach’d with the fleely point of Clifford’s lance. Shakefp . 

Here fmokes his forge, he bares his finewy arm, 

And early ftrokes the founding anvil warm ; 

Around his fhop the fleely fparlcles flew. 

As for the fleed he fhap’d the bending fhoe. Gay. 

2 . Hard; firm. 

That fhe would unarm her noble heart of that fleely reft fi¬ 
ance againft the fweet blows of love. Sidney. 

Sti e'iyard. n. J. [feel and yard.] A kind of balance, in 
which the weight is moved along an iron rod, and grows hea¬ 
vier as it is removed farther from the fulorum. _ , 

Steen, or Stean. n.f A vefielof clay or ftone. Ainfworth • 

STEEP, adj. [peap,-Saxon.] Rifing or defeending with little 
inclination. 

He now had conquer’d Anxur’s feep afeent. Addifon. 
Steep. n.J' Precipice; afeent or defeent approaching to per¬ 
pendicularity. 

As that Theban monfter that propos’d 
Her riddle, and him, who folv’d it not, devour’d ; 

That once found out and folv’d, for grief and fpight 
Caff herfelf headlong from the Ifmenian feep . Milton . 

As high turrets for their airy Jleep 
Require foundations, in proportion deep; 

And lofty cedars as far upwards fhoot. 

As to the neather heavens they drive the root ; 

So low did her fecure foundation lie, 

She was not humble, but humility. Dryden , 

Inftrudts the beaft to know his native force. 

To take the bit between his teeth, and fly 
To the next headlong feep of anarchy. 

We had on each fide naked rocks and mountains, 


Dryden: 
broken 
Addifon. 


Dryden . 


Gay: 
macerate; 


Spenfer. 


into a th.oufand irregular feeps and precipices. 

Leaning o’er the rails, he muling flood, 

And view’d below the black canal of mud. 

Where common {bores a lulling murmur keep, 

Whofe torrents rufh from Holborn’s fatal feep. 

To Steep, v. a. \_Jlippen , Dutch.] Tofoak; to 
to imbue ; to dip. 

When his brother faw the red blood trail 
Adown fo faff, and all his armour flcep> 

For very fellnefsloud he ’gan to weep. 

He, like an adder, lurking in the weeds, 

His wandring thought in deep defire does fleep \ 

And his frail eye with fpoil of beauty feeds." Fairy Queen. 

A napkin feeped in the harmlefs blood 
Of fweet young Rutland. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

Prefent to her, as fometime Marg’ret 
Did to thy father, Jleep’d in Rutland’s blood, 

A handkerchief; which, fay to her, did drain 
The purple tide from her fweet brother’s body. 

The conquering wine hath Jleep’d our fenfe 
In foft and delicate Lethe. 

Many dream not to find, neither deferve. 

And yet ar 0 Jleep d in favours. Shakefpeare s Cymbeline • 

Four days will quickly Ifieep themfelves in night: 

Four nights will quickly dream away the time. * 1 Shakefpeare. 
Mofl ol the feepihgs are cheap things, and the goodnefs of 
the crop is a great matter of gain. Bacon. 

Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell’d to drink the deep Lethean flood : & 

In large forgetful draughts to fleep the cares 

Of their paft labours and their irkfome years. Dryden. 

NlhoztJleeped in brine twelve hours prevents the fmuttinefs! 

STTTr'PT t? r r , . , n Mortimer’s HuJbandry. 

E P u E *r *■ • n lY teo P^ r* yp el > Saxon.] A turret of a church 
generally furmfhed with bells. A fpire. 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow ! 
i ou cataraHs and hurricanoes fpout 
Till jou have drench’d our fleeples, drown’d the cocks. 

Skakefpeare . 
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What Was found in many places, and preached for wheat 
fallen on the ground from the clouds, was but the feed of iv) - 
berries, and though found in Jleeples or high places, might be 
conveyed thither or muted by birds. Brown’s rulgar hrrours. 

A raven I Caw yefterday JleepU- high, juit over your houfe. 

L’Ef range. 

They, far from ftceples and their facred found, 

In fields their fullen conventicles found. Dryden. 

Stee'ply. adv. [from fteep.} With precipitous declivity. 

Stee'pness. n.f. [from fteep.] Precipitous declivity.. 

The craggednefs or fteepnejs of that mountain maketh many 
parts of it Tnaccefiible. Brercwsod on Language. 

Lord Lovel fwam over Trent on horfeback, but could not 
recover the farther fide, by reafon of th t fteepnefs of the bank, 
and fo was drowned. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Vineyards, meadows, and cornfields lie on the borders, and 
run up all the Tides of the Alps, where the barrennefs of the 
rocks, or the fteepnefs of the afeent will fuflfer them. Addifon. 

Stee'py. adj. [from fteep.] Having a precipitous declivity. 

A poetical word for fteep. 

Who hath difpos’d, but thou, the winding way. 

Where fprings down from the fteepy craggs do beat. Witton . 

A prophet fome, and fome a poet cry, 

From jteepy Othrys’ top toPylus drove 
His herd; and for his pains enjoy’d his love. 

No more, my goats, fhall I behold you climb 
The fteepy cliffs, or crop the flow’ry thyme ! Dryden. 

STEER, n.f. [ycype, peoji, raope, Saxon \ flier, Dutch.] 
A young bullock. 

They think themfelves half exempted from law and obedi¬ 
ence ; and having once tailed freedom, do, like a ftcer that 
hath been long out of his yoke, grudge and repine ever after 
to come under rule again. Spenfer s Ireland. 

Lacaon, Neptune’s prieft. 

With folemn pomp then facrific’d a fleer. 

Nor has the fteer , 

At whofe ftrong cheft the deadly tiger hangs, 

E’er plow’d for him. 

To Steer, v. a. [yteopan, ytypan, Sax. flieren , Dutch.] 
diredl; to guide in a paflage. 

A comely palmer, clad in black attire. 

Of ripeft years, and hairs all hoary gray. 

That with a ftaffhis feeble fteps did fteer , 

Left his long way his aged limbs fhould tire. Fairy Queen. 
If a pilot cannot fee the pole ftar it can be no fault in him 
to fteer his courfe by fuch liars as do bell appear to him. K.Ch. 

To Steer, v. n. To direct a courfe. 

As when a fhip by fkilful fteerfman wrought. 

Nigh river’s mouth, or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft fo fleers , and fhifts her fail. Milton * 

In a creature, whofe thoughts are more than the fands, and 
wider than the ocean, fancy and pafiion muft needs run him 
into ftrange courfes, if reafon, which is his only ftar and com- 
pafs be not that he fleers by: Locke. 

Stee'rage. n.f. [from fteer.’] 

The a£t or practice of fleering. 

Direction; regulation of a courfe. 

He that hath the Jteerage of my courfe, 

Diredl my fuit. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet 

Having got his veflel launched and fet afloat, he committed, 
the fteer age of it to fuch as he thought capable of conducting 


Shakefp. 
Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


Thonflon. 

To 


1. 

2. 


it. 


Spectator. 


3. T hat by which any courfe is guided. 

His coftly frame 

Infcrib’d to Phoebus, here he hung on high, 

The fteerage of his wings, and cut the fky. Dryden. 

4. Regulation, or management of any thing. 

You raife the honour of the peerage, 

Proud to attend you at the fteerage. Swift . 

5. The ftern or hinder part of the fhip. 

Stee'rsmate. I n.f fteer and man , or mate .] A pilot; one 


Stee'rsman. £ who fleers a fhip. 

What pilot fo expert but needs muft wreck, 

Embark’d with fuch a jteerfmate at the helm ? Milton. 
In a ftorm, though the veflfel be prefled never fo hard, a fkil- 
fulfleer fna>i will yet bear up againft it. L’EJlrange. 

Through it the joyful fteerfman clears his way. 

And comes to anchor in his inmoft bay. Dryden. 

Stegano'graphist. n.f. [ftyavos and yooLpu.'] He who 
praclifes the art of fecret writing. Bailey • 

Stegano'graphy. n.f. [rs peevo? and ppoKpco.] The art of 
fecret writing by characters or cyphers, intelligible only to the 
perfons who correfpond one with another. * Bailey. 

Stegno’tick. c adj. [r^uwExoV] Binding; rendering co- 

c ft i Ve - , r , „ Baiu,. 

n rl fr? e l a ’ Sax -.M’ Dutch.] A (talk i a handle. 
Ml LLAR, adj. \_fvon\.ftella.~\ Aftral; relating to the ftars. 

In part filed down 

Their flellar virtue, on all kinds that grow 

On earth; made hereby apter to receive 

Perfection from the fun’s more potent ray. Milton. 
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Salt diffolved, upon fixation, returns to its affected cubes, and 
regular figures of minerals, as the hexagonal of chryftal, artd 
Jlellar figure of the {lone afteria. Glanville. 

Ste/elate. adj. [ftellatus, Latin.] Pointed in the manner of 
a painted {far. 

One making a regulus of antimony, without iron, found 
his regulus adorned with a more confpicuous {tar than I have 
feen in feveral ftellate regulus’s of antimony and mars. Boyle. 
Stella'tion. n.f. [from ftella .] Emifflon of light as from a 
{far. 

Stelli'ferous. adj. [ftella andifero.] Having ftars. Did?. 
Ste'llion. 7 i. f. [ Jlellio, Latin.] A newt. Ainfworth . 

Ste'llionate. 71 f. [_ flellionat , French; ftellionatus , Latin.] 
A kind of crime which is committed [in law] by a deceitful 
felling of a thing otherwife than it really is: as, if a man 
fliould fell that for his own eftate which is actually another 
man’s. 

It difcerneth of crimes of ftcllionate , and the inchoations 
towards crimes capital, not actually committed. Bacon . 
Stem, n.f [ ftemma , Latin.] 

1. The ftaik ; the twig. 

Two lovely berries molded on one fte 77 i, 

So with two Teeming bodies, but one heart Shakefpeare. 
After they are firft: {hot up thirty foot in length, they fpread 
a very large top, having no bough nor twig in the trunk or 
Jlem. Raleigh's Hijtory of the World. 

Set them aflope a reafonable depth, and then they will put 
forth many roots, and fo ca'rry more fhoots upon a fte?n. Bacon . 
This, ere it was in th’ earth, 

God made, and ev’ry herb, before it grew 

On the green ftem. Milt. Parad. Loft. 

The jtem thus threaten’d and thefap in thee, 

Drops all the branches of that noble tree. Waller: 

Farewell, you flow’rs, whofe buds with early care 
I watch'd, and to the chearful fun did rear: 

Who now 7 {hall bind your ftcms ? or, when you fall. 

With fountain ftreams your fainting fouls recall ? Dryden. 

The low’ring Spring with lavifh rain 
Beats down the {lender ftem and bearded grain. Dryden. 

2. Family; race; generation. Pedigrees are drawn in the form 
of a branching tree. 

This is a ftem 

Of that victorious flock, and let us fear 

His native mightinefs. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

I will allay her worth to celebrate, 

And fo attend ye toward her glittering ftate ; 

Where ye may all, that are of noble ftem , 

Approach. Milton. 

Whofoever will undertake the imperial diadem, muft have 
of his own wherewith to fupport it; which is one of the rea- 
fons that it hath continued thefe two ages and more in that 
ftem, now fo much fpoken of. Hew cl’s Vccal Foreft. 

Do’fl thou in hounds afpire to deathlefs fame ? 

Learn w 7 ell their lineage and their ancient Jtem. Tickell'. 

3. [Stammcn, Swedifh ] The prow or forepart of a {hip. 

Orante’s barque, ev’11 in the hero’s view. 

From ftem to ftern, by waves was overborn. Dryden. 

To Stem. v.a. [ftanima,Vi landick.] To oppofe a current; 
to pafs crofs or forward notwithftanding the ftream. 

They on the trading flood, 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the cape 

Ply, ftemming nightly tow’rd the Pole. Milt. Par. Lofl. 

Above the deep they raife their fcaly crefls. 

And fte?n the flood with their erected breafls. Denham. 

In {hipping fuch as this, the Irifh kern 
And untaught Indian, on the ftream did glide, 

Ere {harp-keel’d boats to ftem the flood did learn, 

Or fin-like oars did fpread from either fide. Dryden. 

At length Erafmus, that great injur’d name, 

St enur'd the wild torrent of a barb’rous age, 

And drove thofe holy Vandals off the ftage. Pope. 

Stench, n.f [fromjtencan, Saxon.] 

X. A ftink ; a bad fmell. 

Death, death ; oh amiable and lovely death ! 

Thou odoriferous ftench , found rottennefs, 

Arife forth from thy couch of hailing night. Shake/. K. John. 

So bees with fmoke, and doves with noifome ftench, 

Are from their hives, and houfes, driv’n away. Shakefpeare : 
Phyficians by the ftench of feathers cure the rifing of the 
mother. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory. 

The miniftery will be found the fait of the earth, the only 
thing that keeps focieties of men from ftench and corruption. 

South's Sermons. 

The hoary Nar, 

Corrupted with the ftench of fulphur flows, 

And into Tiber’s ftreams th’ infe&ed current throws. Addif 
2. I find it ufed once for a good fmell. 

Black bulls and bearded goats on altars lie, 

And clouds of fav’ry ftench involve the fky. Dryden . 

To Stench, v.a. [from the noun.] 
j. To make to ftink. 

The foulnefs of the ponds only ftencheth the water. Mortim . 
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2. [Fox furnnch, corruptly,] Toflop; to hinder to flow 
'I hey had better (kill to let blood than [tench it K n 
Reftringents to ftench and incraffatives to thicken the bP 

Stenography. »•/ [iwt and IhortSd^'*' 

O the accurfl ftenography of ftate ! 

The princely eagle flrunk into a bat. qi 

Stentorophonick. adj. [front Stentor. the Homeric”£‘ 
whole voice was as loud as that of fifty men 9n #J * v 5 
voice.] Loudly fpeaking or founding. * 1 ^ a 

Of this ftentorophonick horn of Alexander there is a 
preserved in the Vatican. Derham's PhvNo-Tbl^ 

To STEP. v.n. [preeppan, Saxon; ftappen, Dutch*] 

1. lo move by a fingle change of the place of the foot 

Whofoever firft after the troubling the water ftepped m 
made whole. J ^ ^ 5 was 

One of our nation hath proceeded fo far, that he was * 
by the help of wings, in a running pace to fnp conftantlv ten 
yards at a time. WilkirtCt Math. Id 

2. I o advance by a fudden progreflion. “ 

Ventidius lately 

Bury’d his father, by whofe death he’s ftepp’d 

Into a great eftate. Shakefp. Timm of Athens 

3. To move mentally. 

When a perfon is hearing a fermon, he may give his 
thoughts leave to ftep back fo far as to recoiled the feveral 
heads. Watts 

They are ftepping almoft three thoufand years back into the 
remoteft antiquity, the only true mirrour of that ancient 

wor ^- Pope’s Preface to the Iliad. 

4. To go; to walk. 

I am in blood 

Stept in fo far, that, fhould I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
The old poets ftep in to the affiftance of the medalift. Addif. 

5. To take a fliort walk. 

See where he comes : fo pleafe you, ftep afide; 

I’ll know his grievance. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

My brothers, when they faw me wearied out. 

Stepp’d, as they faid, to the next thicket-fide 
To bring me berries. Miltm. 

When your mailer wants a fervant who happens to be 
abroad, anfwer, that he had but juft that minute jtept out. 

Swift’s Directions to Servants. 

6. To walk gravely and flowJy. 

Pyrrhus, the moll ancient of all the baflaws, ftept forth, 
and, appealing unto his mercies, earneftly requefted him to 
fpare his life. Knolles's Hi [lory of the Turks. 

When you ftepp'd forth, how did the monftcr rage, 

In fcorn of your foft looks and tender age ! Cowley. 

Home the fwain retreats. 

His flock before him ftepping to the fold. Thomfon’s Summer. 

Step. n.f. [ytaep, Saxon; ftap, Dutch.] 

1. Progreflion by one removal of the foot. 

Thou found and firm-fet earth, 

Hear not my fteps , which way they walk, Shakefp . Macbeth, 
Ling’ring perdition, worfe than any death 
Can be at once, {hall ftep by ftep attend 
You and your ways. Shakefpeare's Tempeft. 

Who was the firft to explore th’ untrodden path, 

When life was hazarded in every ftep f Addifods Cato. 

2. One remove in climbing; hold for the foot; a flair. 

While Solyman lay at Buda, Even bloody heads of bilhops, 
{lain in the battle, were all fet in order upon a wooden ftep. 

Knolles's Hiftory of tie Turks- 
The breadth of every fingle ftep or flair fliould be never les 
than one foot, nor more than eighteen inches. a-T' 

Thofe heights where William’s virtue might have ftaid, 
And on the fubjedt world look’d fafely down, 

By Marlbro’ pafs’d, the props and fteps were made 
Sublimer yet to raife his queen’s renown. 

It was a faying among the ancients, truth lies in a we , 
and, to carry on this metaphor, we may juftly fay, that logic' 
does fupply us with fteps , whereby we may go down to reac 
the water. 

3. Quantity of fpace pafled or meafured by one removal 0 

Thegradus, a Roman meafure, maybe tranflated a /^’° r 
the half of a pafliis or pace. Arlutbnot on V 

4. A fmall length ; a fmall fpace. 

T here is but a ftep between me and death. 

5. Walk ; paflage. 

O may thy pow’r, propitious ftill to me ; 

Conduct my Jteps to find the fatal tree 
In this deep foreft. 

6. Progreflion; aft of advancing. _ t 

To derive two or three general principles of mo 10 . n( j 
phenomena, and afterwards to tell us how the P ro P c * maI1 ifeft 
aftions of all corporeal things follow fr° m t u oll oh 

principles, would be a very great ftep in phtlo °P ° n> 

the caufes of thofe principles were not yet dfteovere 

One 


Sa. xx. 3- 


Drydens 


Mn. 


from 
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n . In-turv is beft defended by a fecohd, and this by a third: 

, fteps the old matters of the palace in France became 

Afters of the kingdom; and by thefe/frW a general, during 
pleafure, might have grown into a general for life, an<U|£ 

"Ttequerift nmft nofproceed too fwiftly towards the deter- 
• 9 nf his noiiit that he may with more eafe draw the 
Serto thofe principles//^ by ftep, from whence the final 
condufion will arife. 

7 - *'°Tro P ,; iJencelftrea mok her flight, and here 

The prints of her departing fteps appear. Dryden s Virgil. 

g. Gait; manner of walking. 

Sudden from the golden throne 
With a fubmiflive ftep I hailed down ; 

The glowing garland from my hair I took, . 

Love in my heart, obedience in my look. Prior. 

n Aftion; inftance of conduft. , r n r i_ 

9 ‘ The reputation of a man depends upon the firft fteps he 

makes in the world. , . , . , ^ 

Step in compofition, fignifies one who is related only by mar- 
[Steop, Saxon, from yrepan, to deprive or make an or¬ 
phan • for the Saxons not only faid a pp-mother, but a ftep- 
dauAoter, or ftep-fin ; to which it indeed, according to this 
etymology, more properly belongs: but as it is now feldoni 
applied but to the mother, it feems to mean, in the mind of 
thofe who ufe it, a woman who has Jfepped into the vacant 

place of the true mother.] . 

How fliould their minds chufe but mifdoubt, left this diici- 
pline, which always you match with divine dodlrine as her 
natural and true filter, be found unto all kinds of knowledge 
a ftep-mother. # Hooker. 

His wanton ftep-dame loved him the more; 

But when fle faw her offered fweets refufe, 

Her love fle turn’d to hate. Fairy Tjjueen. 

You flail not find me, daughter. 

After the flander of moil ftep-?nothers , 

IU-ey’d unto you. Shakef Cymbeline. 

A father cruel, and a ftep-dame falfe. Shakefpeare. 

Cato the elder, being aged, buried his wife, and married 
a young woman : his fon came to him, and faid, Sir, what 
have I offended, that you have brought a ftep-mother into your 
houfe ? The old man anfwered, Nay, quite the contrary, fon ; 
thou pleafeft me fo well, as I would be glad to have more 
fuch. Bacon. 

The name of ftep-dame , your pradlis’d art. 

By which you have eftrang’d my father’s heart. 

All you have done againft me, or defign, 

Shows your averfion, but begets not mine. Dryd. Aurengz: 

A ftep-dame too I have, a curfed fle, 

Who rules my hen-peck’d fire, and orders me. Dryden: 
Any body would have guefi'ed mifs to have been bred up 
under the influence of a cruel ftep-dame , and John to be the 
fondling of a tender mother. Arbuthn. Hijl. of John Bull. 
Ste'ppingstone. n.f. [ftep and ftone.'] Stone laid to catch 
the foot, and fave it from wet or dirt. 

Like fteppingftones to fave a ftride. 

In ftreets where kennels are too wide. Swift. 

Stercora'ceous. adj. [ ftcrcoraceus, Latin.] Belonging to 
dung; partaking of the nature of dung. 

Green juicy vegetables, in a heap together, acquire a heat 
equal to that of a human body; then a putrid ftercoraceous 
tafte and odour, in tafte refembling putrid flefl, and in fmell 
human feces. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Stercora/tion. n.f. [from ftercora, Latin.] The a£t of 
dunging; the adt of manuring with dung. 

1 he firft help is ftercoration : the fheeps dung is one of the 
beft, and next the dung of kine, and that of horfes. Bacon. 
Stercoration is feafonable. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

The exteriour pulp of the fruit ferves not only for the fecu- 
rity of the feed, whilft it hangs upon the plant, but, after it is 
fallen upon the earth, for the ftercoration of the foil, and pro¬ 
motion of the growth, though not the firft germination of the 
c Lminal plant. Kay on the Creation. 

orEREo'GRAPHY. n.f. [rfpso? and ygdtp.oo ; Jlereographie , Fr.] 
_ ^ art drawing the forms of folids upon a plane. Harris. 
otere°' me T ry. n. f [re^fo? and y.sr^£co-, Jlereometrie, French.] 
,, 1e 7 art °f meafuring all forts of folid bodies. Harris. 

ER 1 L. adj. [Jlerile, French ; fterilis, Latin ] Barren; un¬ 
fruitful ; not productive; wanting fecundity. 

Our elders fay. 

The barren, touched in this holy chafe. 

Shake off their fteril curfe. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Thy fea marge^ fteril, and rocky hard. Shakef. Tempeft.' 
in ver y fteril years corn Town will grow to another kind. 

rp Bacon’s Natural Hijl ory. 

1 o leparate feeds, put them in water : fuch as are corrupted 
znyterd fwim. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

otiers grown fteril and barren, and her births of animals 
are now very inconfiderable. More's Antidote againft Atheifm . 

w hen the vegetative ftratum was once wafled off by rains, 
*ne hills would have become barren, the ftrata below yield- 
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ing only -M fuch aS 

Sterility, n.f. [. /hrUite\ French ■ Jlcnhtas, from junliy, 
Latin.] Barrennefs ; want of fecundity; unfruitfulnefs. 

Spain is thin fown of people, by reafon of th eftenhty a 
the foil, and becaufe their natives are exhaufted by fo many 
employments in fuch vaft territories. Bacon s War with Spain, 
An eternal fterility muft have poffeffed the world, where all 
tbiners had been faftened everlaftingly with the adamantine 
chains of fpecifick gravity, if the Almighty had not faid. Let 
the earth bring forth grafs, the herb yielding feed j and the 
fruit-tree yielding fruit. ^ Bentley s Sermons* 

He had more frequent occafion for repetition than any poet; 
vet one cannot aferibe this to any, fterility of expreffion, but to 
the genius of his times, which delighted in thefe reiterated 

verfe i p °P es E Jf a y on Homer * 

To Ste'rilize. v.a. [from fteril.] To make barren; to de¬ 
prive of fecundity, or the power of production- 

May we not as well fuppofe the Jterihzing the earth was 
fufpended for fome time, till the deluge became the execu¬ 
tioner of it ? Woodward's Natural Hijtory. 

Go! fterilize the fertile with thy rage. Savage. 

Stealing, adj. [Of this word many derivations have been 
offered; the moft probable of which is that offered by Cam¬ 
den, who derives it from the Eafterlings, who were employed 

as coiners.] . . 

1. An epithet by which genuine Englifli money is difcriminated. 

The king’s treafure of {lore, that he lelt at his death, 
amounted unto eighteen hundred thoufand pounds furling. 

Bacon s Henry VII. 

Several of them would rather chufe to count out a fum in 
fefterces than in pounds fterling. Addif on. 

2 . Genuine; having paft the teft. . 

There is not one fingle witty phrafe in this colleelion* 
which hath not received the {lamp and approbation of one 
hundred years: he may therefore be fecure to find them all 
genuine, fterling, and authentick. Sivift's Polite Converfation. 
Ste'rling. n. f [fterlingum, low Lat. from the adjective.] 

1. Englifh coin ; money. 

This vifionary various projects tries. 

And knows that to be rich is to be wife: 

By ufeful obfervation he can tell 

The facred charms that in true fterling dwell ; 

How gold makes a patrician of a Have, 

A dwarf an Atlas, aTherfites brave. Garth. 

Great name, which in our rolls recorded ftands. 

Leads honours, and protects the learned bands, 

Accept this offering to thy bounty due, 

And Roman wealth in Englifli fterling view. C. Arbuthnot . 

2. Standard rate. 

STERN, aaj. [fcypn, Saxon.] 

1. Severe of countenance; truculent of afpecfl. 

Why look you ftill fo ftern and tragical. Shakef. H. VL 
I would outftare the fterneft eyes that look, 

Outbrave the heart moft daring on the earth. 

Pluck the young fucking cubs from the fle-bear. 

Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 

To win thee, lady. Shakej. Merchant of Venice. 

It flail not be amifs here to prefent the ftern but lively coun¬ 
tenance of this fo famous a man. Knolles's HiJ't. of the Turks. 
Gods and men 

Fear’d her ftern frown, and fle was queen o’ th’ woods. Milt. 

2 . Severe of manners; harfl; unrelenting; cruel. 

My fometime general. 

I’ve feen thee ftern , and thou haft: oft beheld 

Heart-hard’ning fpedlacles. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Women are foft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 

Thou ftern , obdurate, flinty, rough, remorfelefs. Shakefph 
The common executioner, 

Whofe heart th’ accuftom’d fight of death makes hard, 

Falls not the ax upon the humbled neck, 

But firft begs pardon: will you fterner be 
Than he that deals and lives by bloody drops ? Shakefpeare* 
Did this in Caefar feem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cry’d, Caefar hath wept; 

Ambition ftould be made of fterner Huff. Shak. jul. Ccef 
Then flail the war, and ftern debate and ftrife 
Immortal, be the bus’nefs of my life; 

And in thy fane the dully fpoils among. 

High on the burnifl’d roof, my banner flail be bung. Dryd „ 
How ftern as tutors, and as uncles hard. 

We la A the pupil and defraud the ward, Dryden's Perf 

3. Hard ; afflictive. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that ftern time. 

Thou flouldft have faid. Go, porter, turn the key. 

All cruels elfe fubferib’d. Shakefp. King Ledr. 

Stern, n.f. [yteoji, Saxon. Cf the fame original withyW.] 
I. The hind part of the flip where the rudder is placed. 

Let a barbarous Indian, who had never feen a flip, viewthei 
feparate and disjointed parts, as the prow and Jtem, the ribs, 
mails, ropes, and flirouds, he would form but a very lame 
idea of it, Watts's Improvement of the Mind* 

They 
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They turn ^their heads to fea, their [terns to land. Dryd. 

2 . Pcft of management; direction. 

The king from Eltam I intend to fend. 

And fit at chiefeft/A’nz of publickweal. Shakef. H. VI. 

3. The hinder part of any thing. 

She all at once her beaftly body raifed. 

With doubled forces high above the ground. 

Though wrapping up her wreathed fern around. Fa. Kflueen. 

Stf/rnage. n.f [from flernf] The fteerage or Item. Not 
ufed. 

, Grapple your minds to jternage of this navy. 

And leave your England as dead midnight ftill. Shakefpeare. 

Ste'rnly. adj. [from J'tern.'] In a {tern manner; feverely ; 
truculently. 

Sternly he pronounc’d 

T he rigid interdiction, Milton's Farad. Lojl. 

Yet lure thou art not, nor thy face the fame, 

-Nor thy limbs moulded in fo foft a frame; 

Thou look’ft more jternly , do’ft more Itrongly move. 

And more.of awe thou bear’ft, and lefs of love. Drydm. 

8 t e'r n n e ss. n. f. ■ [from ftern . ] 

x. Severity of look. 

Of ftature huge, and eke of courage bold, 

That fons of men amaz’d their fternnefs to behold. Spenfer . 

How would he look to fee his work fo noble 
Wildly bound up ! or how 
Should I, in thefe my borrow’d flaunts, behold 
The fternnefs of his prefence! Shakefpeare. 

2 . Severity or harfhnefs of manners. 

I have fternnefs in my foul enough 
To hear of foldiers work. Dryden's Cleomenes. 

Ste'rnon. n.f. [re^vov.] The breaft-bone. 

A foldier was fhot in the breaft through the fternon. Wifeman. 

Sternuta'tion. n.f [, fternuiatio, Latin. J The aCt of 
fneezing. 

Sternutation is a convulfive {baking of the nerves and muf- 
cles, fir It occafioned by an irritation of thofe in the noftrils. 

Fpuincy. 

Concerning fternutation , or fneezing, and the cultom of 
faluting upon that motion, it is generally believed to derive its 
original from a difeafe wherein fternutation proved mortal, 
and fuch as fneezed died. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Sternutative, adj. [Jlernutatif, Fr. from fernuto , Latin.] 
Having the quality of fneezing. 

Sternutatory, n.f. [ flernutatoire , Fr. from fternuto , Lat.] 
Medicine that provokes to fneeze. 

Phyficians, in perfons near death, ufe fternutatories , or fuch 
medicines as provoke unto fneezing; when if the faculty arife, 
and fternutation enfueth, they conceive hopes of life. Brown, 

Ste'ven. n.f. [pepen, Saxon.] Aery, or loud clamour. 

Ne fooner was out, but fwifter than thought, 

. Faft by the hide, the wolf Lowder caught; 

And had not RofFy renne to the fteven , 

Lowder had been flain thilke fame even. Spenfer . 

To Stew. v. a. [eftuver, French; feoven, Dutch.] 

To feeth any thing in a flow moift heat. 

Ere I was rifen from the place, that fhow’d 
My duty kneeling, came a reeking poft, 

Stew'd in his hafte, half breathlefs. Shakefp . King Lear. 
I bruifed my {kin with playing at fword and dagger with a 
mafter of fence, three veneys for a di(h of ftew'd prunes. Shak. 

To Stew. v. n. To be feethed in a flow moift heat. 

Stew. n.f. [eftuve, French; ftufa, Italian; eftufa, Spanifti.] 

1. A bagnio ; a hot-houfe. 

As burning TEtna from his boiling ftew 
Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke. 

And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 

Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy fmoke. Fa. Kjueen. 
The Lydians were inhibited by Cyrus to ufe any ar¬ 
mour, and give themfelves to baths and ftews. Abbot. 

2. A brothel; a houfe of proftitution. [This fignification is by 
fome imputed to this, that there were licenfed brothels near 
the ftews or fifhponds in Southwark ; but probably ftew , like 
bagnio, took a bad fignification from bad ufe.] 

There be that hate harlots, and never were at the ftews ; that 
abhor falfhood, and never brake promife. Afcham. 

My bufinefs in this ftate 
Made me a looker-on here in Vienna, 

Where I.have feen corruption boil and bubble, 

* I ill it o’er- run the ftew. Shakefpeare. 

With them there are no ftews, no diffolute houfes, no cur- 
telans. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Her, though feven years {he in the ftews had laid, 

A nunnery durft receive and think a maid 
And though in childbirth’s labour {he did lie. 

Midwives would fwear ’twere but a tympany. Donne. 

What mod’rate fop would rake the park or ftews , 

Who among troops of faultlefs nymphs can chufe? Rofcom. 
Making his own houfe a ftews , a bordel, and a fchool of 
lewdnefs, to inftill the rudiments of vice into the unwary 
flexible years of his poor children. South's Sermons. 


'on. 


3 Dutch, to ftore.] A fiorepond ; a (hall pond wh „. 

fifti are kept for the table. v »aere 

SI E'WARD. n.f. [pnpajib, Saxon.] 

1. One who manages the affairs of another. 

There fat yclad in red, 

Down.to the ground, a comely perfoliate, 

That in his hand a white rod managed; 

Fie fteward was, hight diet, ripe of age, 

And in demeanour fober, and in council fao- e . v n © 
Whilft I have gold, I’ll be his fteward ftil?. * Shak ffT 
Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land; 

Not as protestor, fteward , fubftitute. 

Or lowly faftor for another’s gain. Shakef Richard IIT 
How is it that I hear this of thee ? Give an account of th 
ftewardfhip; for thou mayeft be no longer fteward. Lu J 
When a fteward defrauds- his lord, he muff connive at th* 
reft of the fervants while they are following the fame ora 6 
tice. f y 

What can be a greater honour than to be cnofen one 0 fthe 
ftewards and difpenfers of God’s bounty to mankind ? Wh t 
can give a generous fpirit more complacency than to confider 
that great numbers owe to him, under God, their fubllftence’ 
and the good conduct of their lives ? 0 -V 

2. An officer of ftate. ^ ’ 

The duke of Suffolk is the firft, and claims 
,To be high fteward. Shakefpeare 

Ste wardship, v. f [ from ftezvard. ] The office of 2 
fteward. 

The earl of Worcefter 

Flath broke his ftaff, refign’d his ftewardjhip. Shakefp. £.11 

Shew us the hand of God 

That hath difmifs’d us from our ftewardjhip . Shakefpeare . 

If they are not employed to fuch purpofes, we are falfe to 
our truft, and the ftewardfhip committed to us, and {hall be 
one day feverely accountable to God for it. Calamfs Sermons, 

Sti'bial. adj. [from ftibium , Latin.] Antimonial. 

The former depend upon a corrupt incinerated melancholy, 
and the latter upon an aduft ftibial or eruginous fulphur. Harv. 

Sti'cados. n.f. [ Jlicadis , Latin.] An herb. Ainfwortb. 

Stick, n.f [pticca, Saxon; ftecco, Italian ; feck, Dutch.] A 
piece of wood fmall and long. 

Onions as they hang will {hoot forth, and fo will the herb 
orpin, with which in the country they trim their houfes, bind¬ 
ing it to a lath or /tick fet againft a wall. Bacons Nat. Hiftory. 
Some ftrike from clafhing flints their fiery feed, 

Some gather flicks the kindled flames to feed. Drydeti . 

To STICK. v. a. preterite ftuck ; participle paff. ftuck. [paean, 
Saxon.] To faften on fo as that it may adhere. 

Two troops in fair array one moment ftiow’d; 

The next, a field with fallen bodies ftrow’d : 

The points of fpears are ftuck within the fhield, 

The fteeds without their riders fcour the field, 

The knights unhors’d. Dryden. 

Would our ladies, inftead of fticking on a patch againft 
their country, facrifice their necldaces againft the common 
enemy, what decrees ought not to be made in their fa¬ 
vour ? * dddifon. 

Oh for fome pedant reign, 

Some gentle James to blefs the land again ; 

To flick the dodfor’s chair unto the throne, 

Give law to words, or war with words alone. Fcpe. 

To Stick, v. n. 

1 i To adhere;-to unite itfelf by its tenacity or penetrating 
power. . . . p 

I will caufe the fi{h of thy rivers to ftick unto thy feales. hz. 
The green caterpillar breedeth in the inward parts of rofes 
not blown, where the dew fticketk. Bacon. 

Though the fword be put into the {heath, we muft not fu|- 
fer it there to ruft, or ftick fo faft as that we fhall not be able 
to draw it readily, when need requires. Ralty' 

2. To be infeparable; to be united with any thing. General y 

in an ill fenfe. \ 

Now does he feel , 

His fecret murthers fticking on his hands. Shakefp. Mac t < 
He is often ftigmatized with it, as a note of infamy, toft 
by him whilft the world lafteth. ify 

In their quarrels they proceed to calling names, f 
light upon one that is fure to ftick. ’ J ' 

3. 'Fo reft upon the memory painfully. , . t 

The going away of that which had ftaid fo long, j 

ftick with J. Bccoti-S Natural 

4. To flop; to lofe motion. 

I fliudder at the name ! 

My blood runs backward, and my fault’ring tongue 
Sticks at the found. Smith's P h re dr a and Hft 

5. To refift emiffion. 

Wherefore could I not pronounce amen 
I had moft need of blefling, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

7 


Shakef. Ma&h 

6 . To 
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-r Ko ronftaht; to adhere With firmnefs. • • ... 

6 ■ The knave Will JilA by thee, I can affure thee that: he will 

, „ut he is true bred. Shakefpeare’e Henry lV. 

”° ’firft contains a fticking faft to Chr.ft, wh«t^Cnr.- 


7 


fecond a riling front fin 
hfrofe to a new Chriftian life. timmmnd. 

Some (tick to you, and fome to t’otherfide. Dryden. 
They could not but conclude, that to be their intereft, and 
be i n a fo convinced, purfue it an & ftick to it. ^ Uatfm. 

1 Tie advantage will be on our hde, if we M to Jts ellen- 
. f 1 ° Add/ on s Freeholder. 

f.ojc. ^ 

To be troublefome by adhering. _ 

T am fatisfied to trifle away mv time, rather than let it Jtuk 
1 Popes Letters. 

by me. 

g To remain ; not to be Jolt. , 

Proverbial fentences are formed into a verfe, whereby they 

ftick upon the memory. lVatts - 

c To dv/ell upon ; not to forfake. . . 

If the matter be knotty, the mind muft flop and buckle to 
it and ftick upon it with labour and thought, and not leave 
k’iill it has maftered the difficulty. Locke. 

‘ Every man, befides occafional affeaions, has beloved ftu- 
dies which the mind will more dotty ftick to. Locke. 

x0 To caufe difficulties or fcruple. 

This is the difficulty that flicks with the moft reafonable 
of thofe who, from confcience, refute to join with the Revo¬ 
lution. Swi f U 

11. To fcruple; to hefitate. 

It is a good point of cunning for a man to fhape the anfwer 
he would have in his own words and propofitions; for it makes 
the other party J'tick the lefs. _ Bacon. 

The church of Rome, under pretext of expofition of Scrip¬ 
ture, doth not flick to add and alter. Bacon. 

Rather than impute our mifearriages to our own corruption, 
we do not flick to arraign providence itfelf. L'Eflrange. 

Every one without hefitation fuppofes eternity, and flicks 
not toafcribe infinity to duration. Locke. 

That two bodies cannot be in the fame place is a truth 
that no body any more fticks at, than at this maxim, that it is 
impoffible for the fame thing to be, 2nd not to be. Locke. 

Ha flick at nothing for the publick intereft is reprefented as 
the refined part of the Venetian wifdom. Addijon on Italy. 

Some ftick not to fay, that the parfon and attorney forged a 
will. Arbuthnot . 

12. To be flopped; to be unable to proceed. 

If we fhould fail. 

*-We fail! 

But ferew your courage to the fticking place, 

And we'll not fail. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

They never doubted the commons; but heard all ftuck in 
the lords houfe, and defired the names of thofe who hindered 
the agreement between the lords and commons. Clarendon. 

He threw : the trembling weapon pafs’d 
Through nine bull-hides, each under other plac’d 
On his broad fhield, and ftuck within the laft. Dryden. 

13. To be embarrafled ; to bepuzzled. 

Where they flick , they are not to be farther puzzled by 

putting them upon finding it out themfelves. Locke. 

They will ftick long at part of a demonftration, for want of 
perceiving the connexion of two ideas, that, to one more 
exercifed, is as vifible as any thing. Locke. 

Souls a little more capacious can take in the connexion of 
a few propofitions; but if the chain be prolix, here they J'tick 
and are confounded. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

14. To Stick out. To be prominent with deformity. 

His fleffi is confumed away that it cannot be feen, and his 
bones that were not feen flick out. Job xxxiii. 21. 

W To Stick out. To be unemployed, 
lo Stick, v: a [ptician, Saxon; flicker/, Dutch.] 

1. o flab ; to pierce with a pointed internment. 

The Heruli, when their old kindred fell fick, ftuck them 
with a dagger. _ 

2. 1 o fix upon a pointed body. 

3- I o faften by transfixion. 

Her death ! 

I 11 Hand betwixt 1 it firft fhall pierce my heart! 

_W e will be ftuck together on his dart. Dryd. Tyran. Love. 

4 - to fet with fomething pointed. 

A lofty pile they rear; 

The fabrick’s front with cyprefs twigs they ftrew, 

^ flick the ftdes with boughs of baleful yew. ’ Drvden 

' AdheilVe ' 1Ualityi 

to take part with one fide or other. J J 

Fortune, as {he’s wont, turn’d fickle, 

• , T Ancl tor the foe began to j tickle. tJudihmr 

^X^„r lte,catei to contend rat,ier with 0bilinac y 


J 


vehemence. 

wi T ; ct them go to’t, and fickle, 
tether a conclave, or a conventicle. 


Cleaveland. 


s T 1 

Heralds fiiekle, who got whoj _ 

So many hundred years ago. Mudi 7G ; a f 

3. To trim; to play faft and loofe; to a<ft a part between op- 

^ When he fees half of theChriftians killed, and the reft in 
a fa’r way of being routed, h cftickles betwixt the remainder o 
God’s hift and the race of fiends. Dryden's Juv Dedication 
StFcklebag. n.f [Properly Jlickleback, from ftick, to prick.} 

The fmalleft of frefh-water fifti. = . , Att 

A little fifti called a flticklebag, without feales, hath ^ his body 
fenced with feveral prickles. Wlton s Ang/er. 

Stickler, n.f. [from /tickle.] 

1. A fidefman to fencer*; a fecond to a aucllift; one who ffa 

to judge a combat. . . , . 

Baiftius came to part them, the ftickler’s authority being un- 

able to perfuade cholerick hearers; and part them he did. ^/an. 

Bafilius, the judge, appointed jticklers and trumpeth, 
whom the others {hould obey. Sidney. 

Our former chiefs, like fticklers of the war, 

Firft fought t’ inflame the parties, then to poife : 

The quarrel lov’d, but did the caufe abhor; 

And did not ftrike to hurt, but made a noife. Dryden. 

2 . An obftinate contender about any thing. 

Quercetanus, though the grand ftick ler for the tua prim a , 
^ has this concefticn of the irrefolublenefs of diamonds. Boyle. 
The inferior tribe of common wonien have, in moft reigns, 
been the profeffed J,ticklers for fuch as have adied againft the 
true intereft of the nation. Addif n s Freeholder . 

The toryor high church clergy *were the gxeatdk/ticklers 
againft the exorbitant proceedings of king James II. Szvift. 

All place themfelves in the lift of the national churcn, 
though they are great fticklers for liberty of comcience. Swift » 
Sti'cky. adj. [from flick.'] Vifcous; adhefive; glutinous. 

Herbs which laft longeft are thofe of ftrong fmell and with 
a flticky ftalk. Bacon s Natural Hifloiiy . 

STIFF, adj [ytiy, Saxon ; ftiff, Danifh; ftyf, Swediftt; Jtifur, 
Iflandick; fiijfl Dutch ] 

1. Rigid; inflexible; refifting flexure; not flaccid; not limber; 
not eafily flexible; not pliant. 

They rifing on Jlijf pinions tower 
The mid aerial fky. Milton . 

The glittering robe 

Hung floating loofe, or ftiff with mazy gold. Thomfon. 

2. Not foft; not giving way; not fluid; not eafily yielding to 
the touch. 

Still lefs and lefs my boiling fpirits flow; 

And I grow ftiff as cooling metals do. Dryd. Indian Emp. 
Mingling with that oily liquor, they were wholly incorpo¬ 
rate, and fo grew more Jtiff and firm, making but one fub- 
ftance. Burnet's Theory cf the Earth. 

3. Strong; not eafily refilled. 

On a ftiff gale 

The Theban fwan extends his wings. Denham, 

4. Hardy ; ftubborn ; not eafily fubdued. 

How ftiff is my vile fenfe. 

That I ftand up, and have ingenious feeling 

Of my huge forrows! Better I were diftradt! Shakefpeare , 

5. Obftinate; pertinacious. 

We neither allow unmeet nor purpofe the ftiff defence of 
any unneceflary cuftom heretofore received. Flooker. 

( Yield to others when there is caufe; but it is a fhame to 
ftand fluff in a foolifh argument. Taylor . 

A war enfues, the Cretans own their caufe, 

Stiff to defend their hofpitable laws. Dryden ; 

6. Harlh ; not written with eafe; conftrained. 

7. Formal; rigorous in certain ceremonies; not difengaged in 
behaviour; ftarched ; affedted. 

The French are open, familiar, and talkative ; the Italians 
ft ff* ceremonious, and referved. Acldifon on Italy. 

8. In Shakefpeare it feems to mean ftrongly maintained, or af- 
ferted with good evidence. 

This is ftiff news. Shakefpeare . 

T o Sti'ffen. v. a. [yupian, Saxon.] 

1. To make ftiff; to make inflexible ; to make unpliant. 

When the blaft of war blows in our ears. 

Stiffen the iinews, fummon up the blood, 

Difguife fair nature with hard favour’d rage. Shakef. H. V. 
He flffened his neck, and hardened his heart from turning 
unto the Lord. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13? 

I he poor, by them difrobed, naked lie, 

V eifd with no other covering but the fky 5 

Fix pois’d’ to ftiff'ning frofts, and drenching lliowers, 

W hich thicken’d air from her black bofom pours. Sandy-. 
Her eyes grow ftiffen d, and with fulphur burn. Drvden . 

2. To make obftinate. 

HQrftff'ning grief. 

Who faw her children flaughter’d all at once 

Was dull to mine. DryC&n and Lee. 

1 o Sti Efen. v. n. 

1. To grow ftiff; to grow rigid ; to become unpliant. 

Aghaft, aftonifh’d, and ftruck dumb with fear, 

I .flood ; like briftles rofe m v ft ff'ning hair. ' Dryden 
2 5 F “ * Fix’d 
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j?ix d in aftonifliment I gaze upon tbee. 

Like one juft blafted by a ftroke from heaven, 

Who pants for breath, and fiffens yet alive; 

In dreadful looks, a monument of wrath, Addifon’s Cato. 

2. To grow hard; to be hardened. 

The tender foil, then Jtiffening by degrees, 

Shut from the bounded earth the boundingfeas. Drxdcn. 

3 * 0 grow lefs fuiceptive of impreffion ; to grow obftinate. 

Some fouls, we fee, 

Grow hard and fiifftn with adverfity. Dryden. 

Si if fhea rted. adj. [ftiff and heart.] Obftinate; ftub- 
born ; contumacious. 

They are impudent children, and [tiffhcarted. Ezek. ii. 

Stiffly, adv. [from [tiff.] Rigidly; inflexibly; ftubbornly. 
In matters divine, it is ftill maintained fiiffy , that they have 
no ftiffnecked force. Hooker. 

I commended them that flood fo ftiffly for the Lord. 2 Efdr. 
The Indian fig of itfelf multiplieth from root to root, the 
plenty of the fap and the foftnefs of the ftalk making the bough, 
being overloaden and notftijfiy upheld, to weigh down. Bacon. 

Sti'ffnecked. adj. [ftiff and neck.] Stubborn; obftinate; 
contumacious. 

An infinite charge to her majefty, to fend over fuch an 
army as fhould tread down all that ftandeth before them on 
foot, and lay on the ground all the ftiffnecked. Spenfer. 

This ftiff neck'd pride, nor art nor force can bend. 

Nor high-flown hopes to reafon’s lure defcend. Denham. 

Sti'ffness. n.f [from Jiff.] 

1. Rigidity; inflexibility; hardnefs; ineptitude to bend. 

The ftiffnef and drynefs of iron to melt, muft be holpen by 
moiftening or opening it. Bacon. 

The willow bows and recovers, the oak is ftubborn and in¬ 
flexible ; and the punifhment of that ftiffnef is one branch of 
the allegory. . L’Ef range. 

$. Ineptitude to motion. 

The pillars of this frame grow weak. 

My finews flacken, and an icy fiffnefs 

Benumbs my blood. Denham. 

3. Ter.fton ; not laxity. 

To try new fhrouds, one mounts into the wind. 

And one below, their eafe or ftiffnefs notes, Dryden. 

4. Obftinacy; ftubbornnefs; contumacioufnefs. 

The vices of old age have the ftiffnef of it too; and as 
it is the unfitteft time to learn in, lo the unfitnefs of it to un¬ 
learn will be found much greater. South's Sermons. 

Firmnefs or fiffnefs of the mind is not from adherence to 
truth, but fubmiftion to prejudice. Locke, 

Thefe hold their opinions with the greateft f iffnefs ; being 
generally the moft fierce and firm in their tenets. Locke . 

5. Unpleafing formality; conftraint. 

All this religion fat eafily upon him, without any of that 
fiffnefs and conftraint, any of thofe forbiddirg appearances 
which difparage the a&ions of the fincerely pious. Atterbury. 

6. Rigorouinefs; harfhnefs. 

There fill yourfelf with thofe moft joyous fights; 

But fpeak no word to her of thefe fad plights, 

Which her too conftant ftiffnef doth conftrain, Spenfer. 

7. Manner of writing, not eafy but harfh and conftrained. 

Rules and critical obforvations improve a good genius, 
where nature leadeth the way, provided he is not too fcrupu- 
lous ; for that will introduce a ftiffnef and afFeiftation, which 
are utterly abhorrent from all good writing. Felton . 

To Stifle, v. a. [. efoufer , French .3 

J. To opprefs or kill by clofenefs of air; to fuffocate. 

Where have you been broiling ? 

—Among the croud i’ th’ abbey, where a finger 

Cou’d not be wedg’d in more; I am fifed 

With the mere ranknefs of their joy. Shakefpcare. 

Pray’r againft his abfolute decree, 

No more avails than breath againft the wind ; 

Blown fifing back on him that breathes it forth. Milton. 
That part of the air that we drew out, left the more room 
for the fifing fleams of the coals to be received into it. Boyle. 

Stifed with kifies a fweet death he dies. Dryden. 

At one time they keep their patients fo clofe and warm, as 
almoft to ftife them with care; and all on a fudden, the 
cold regimen is in vogue. Baker . 

I took my leave, being half ftifecl with the clofenefs of the 
room. Sniff’s Account of Partridge’s Death. 

2. To keep in; to hinder from emiffion. 

Whilft bodies become coloured by reflecting or tranfmitting 
this or that fort of rays more copioufly than the reft, they flop 
and ftife in themfelves the rays which they do not reflect or 
tranfmit. Newton's Op ticks. 

3. Tp extinguifh by hindering communication. 

4. To extinguifh by artful or gentle means. 

Every reafonable man will pay a tax with chearfulnefs for 
fifing a civil war in its birth. Addifon’s Freeholder . 

5. To fupprefs; to conceal. 

If’t prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 

Truft me, and Jet me know thy love’s fuccefs. 

That I may ever after ftife mine. Otway’s Orphan, 
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Thefe conclufions have been acknowledged bv r 
themfelves, till with labour and ftudy they'Wi [tided 
convictions. ' ' J tn ^tnr{l 

You excel in the art of Jtlfiing and concealing vou 
ment. & reient- 

STTGMA. n.f. [ ftigma , Latin.] 

1. A brand; a mark with a hot iron. 

2. A mark-of infamy. 

Stigma'tical. \adj. [from ftigtna.] Branded or rmrV a 
Sti'gmatick. S with fome token of infamy. d 

Foul ftigmatick, that’s more than thou can’ft tell. 
Thou’rt like a foul mifhapen ftigmatick , 

Mark’d by the deftinies to be avoided. 

He is deformed, crooked, old and ere, 

Vicious, ungentle, foolifh, blunt, unkind, 

Stigmatical ^making, worfe in mind. Shahfp mr 

To Stigmatize, v a. [/hgmahfir, French, from £J\ 

To mark with a brand; to difgrace with a note of ,= 
proach. e ' 

Men of learning who take to bufinefs, difeharge it with 
greater honefty than men of the world; bccaufe the b former in 
reading have been ufed to find virtue extolled and vice hi? 
matized, while the latter have feen vice triumphant and v i r £ 
difcountenanced. 

Sour enthufiafts affed to ftigmatize the fineft and moft ele¬ 
gant authors both ancient and modern, as dangerous tn 

g ion - Addifon’s Freeholder 

I he privileges of juries fhould be afeertained, and who¬ 
ever violates them ftigmatized by publick cenfure. Swift 

Sti'lar. adj. [from file.] Belonging to the ftife of a 
dial. 

At fifty one and a half degrees, which is London’s latitude, 
make a mark, and laying a ruler to the center of the plane and 
to this mark, draw a line for the filar line. Mom, 

Stile, n.f [pri^ele, from pagan, Sax. to climb.] 

1 . A fet of fteps to pafs from one enclofure to another. 

There comes my mafter and another gentleman from Fro<r- 
mare over the file this way. Shakejpeare. 

If they draw feveral ways, they be ready to hang themfelves 
upon every gate or file they come at. L’Ef range. 

The little ftrutting pile, 

You fee juft by the church-yard [tile. Swift. 

2. [Stile, Fr.] A pin to caft the fhadow in a fun dial. 

EreCt the file perpendicularly over the fubftilar line, foas 
to make an angle with the dial plane equal to the elevation of 
the pole of your place. Moxon’s Mecb. Exercife; 

SF l'LETTO, rtf [Italian ; filet , Fr.] A fmall dagger, of which 
the blade is not edged but round, with a fharp point. 

When a fenator fhould be torn in pieces, he hired one, 
who entering into the fenate-houfe, fhould aflault him as an 
enemy to the ftate; and ftabbing him with ftilcttoes leave him 
to be torn by others. Hakewill on Providence. 

To STILL, v. a. [pillan, Szx.fiilcn, Dutch.] 

1. To filence; to make filent. 

Is this the fcourge of France ? 

Is this the Talbot fo much fear’d abroad. 

That with his name the mothers ftill their babes. Sbakefp. 

2 . To quiet; to appeafe. 

In all refrainings of anger, it is the beft remedy to make a 
man’s felf believe, that the opportunity of revenge is not yet 
come ; but that he forefees a time for it, and fo to ftill him- 
felf in the mean time, and referve it. Bacon, 

3. To make motronlefs. 

He having a full fway over the water, had power to fidl 
and compofe it, as well as to move and difturb it. Wwdward. 
The third fair morn now blaz’d upon the main, 

Then glafiy fmooth lay all the liquid plain. 

The winds werehufh’d, the billows icarcely curl’d, 

And a dead filence fill’d the watry world. 

Still, adj. [fill, Dutch.] , 

Silent; uttering no noife. It is well obferved by Junius d 1 * 1 
ft is the found commanding filence. 

We do not adl, that often jeft and laugh: 

J Tis old but true, fill fwine eat all the draugh. 

Your wife Odlavia, with her modeft eyes, 
Andy?; 7 /conclufion, fhall acquire no honour, 

Demuring upon me. Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatrt* 
The llorm was laid, the winds retir’d. 

Obedient to thy will; 

The fea that roar’d at thy command. 

At thy command was fill. 

Quiet; calm. 

Atin when he fpied 

Thus in fill waves of deep delight to wade, 

Fiercely approaching to him loudly cry’d. 

From hence my lines and I depart, 

I to my foft fill walks, they to my heart; 

I to the nurfe, they to the child of art. « t w 

Religious pleafure moves gently, and therefore c0 
^ d°es not aff e a by rapture, but is like the Sir0ns . 

which is fill and fober. 


1. 


Sbahfp* 


2. 


Add'ff 


Fairy Z ul(n> 


Donnt. 
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JW CT . Ttalicus has reprefented it as a very gentle and full 
. in the beautiful defection he has given of it. Aid-fin. 
n How all things liften, while thy mufe complains; 
r\,rh filence waits on philomela’s {trains, 
tfShl ev’ning, then the whiling taeeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the tre o. 

3 - M ^ia fS f>t ftill, but with no ftill penfivenefs. _ Site,. 
Though the body really moves, yet not changing perceive- 
1,1= diftance with other bodies, as faft as the ideas of our minds 

in train, the thing feems to ftand /till, as we find « 

^r'hat in this ftate of ignorance, we fliort-fighted creatl ‘J“ 

• z f mifiakp true felicity, we are endowed with a power 
to fufpend any particular defire. This is ftanding full where 
we-are not fufticiently allured. Lcke. 

This ftone, O Syfiphus, ftands ftill 1 
Ixion refts upon his wheel. °P e ' 

Still, n.f Calm; filence. 

Herne the hunter. 

Sometime a keeper here in Wind for foreft. 

Doth all the winter time at fill of mid-night, 

Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. 

Shakejpeare . 

He had never any jealoufy with his father, which might give 
occafion of altering court or council upon the change ; but a.l 
things pars'd in a full Bacon s Henry VII. 

Still, adv. [ycille, Saxor.] 

1. To this time; till now. , . 

It hath been anciently reported, and is fill received, that 

extreme applaufes of great multitudes have fo tariffed the air, 
that birds flying over have fallen down. Bacon. 

Thou, O matron ! 

Here dying to the fhore haft left thy name. 

Cajeta f ill the' place is call’d from thee, ? 

The nurfe of great Aeneas’ infancy. Dryden’s AEneid . 

2. Neverthelefs; notwithftanding. 

The defire of fame betrays the ambitious man into inde¬ 
cencies that leflen his reputation ; he is fill afraid left any of 
his aft ions fhould be thrown away in private. Addifon . 

3. In an encreafing degree. 

As God fometimes addreftes himfelf in this manner to the 
hearts of men; fo, if the heart will receive fuch motions by a 
ready compliance, they will return more frequently, andy?; 7 / 
more and more powerfully. South. 

The moral perfedlions of the Deity, the more attentively 
we confider them, the more perfectly fill fhall we know them. 

Atterbury. 

4. Always; ever; continually. 

Unlefs God from heaven did by vifion ftill fhew them what 

to do, they might do nothing. Hooker * 

My brain I’ll prove the female to my foul; 

My foul, the father; and thefe two beget 
A generation of /////-breeding thoughts. Shakefpeare. 

Whom the difeafe of talking///// once poflefieth, he can ne¬ 
ver hold his peace. Ben. Johnfon. 

He told them, that if their king were fill abfent from them, 
they would at length crown apes. Davies on Ireland. 

Chymifts would be rich, if they could fill do in great quan¬ 
tities, what they have fometimes done in little. Boyle. 

Trade begets trade, and people go much where many people 
are already gone: fo men run J'till to a crowd in the ftreets, 
though only to fee. Temple. 

The fewer fill you name, you wound the more. 

Bond is but one; but Harpax is a fcore. Pope. 

5. After that. 

In the primitive church, fuch as by fear being compelled to 
facrifice to ftrange gods, after repented, and kept fill the of¬ 
fice of preaching the gofpel. Whitgfte . 

6. I11 continuance. 

I with my hand at midnight held your head; 

And, like the watchful minutes to the hour. 

Still and anon chear’d up the heavy time, 

Saying, what want you? Shakefpeare’s King John. 

Still, n.f [from dftil.] A vefiel for diftillation; an alem- 
bick. 

Nature’s confeftloner, the bee, 

Whofe fuckets are moift alchimy ; 

The fill of his refining mold. 

Minting the garden into gold. Cleaveland . 

. lillm^ hot fpirits, if the head of the ftill be taken off, 
the vapour which afeends out of the fill will take fire at the 
flame of a candle, and the flame will run along the vapour 
from the candle to the fill. Newton's Opticks. 

This fragrant fpirit is obtained from all plants in the leaft 
aromatick, by a cold fill , with a heat not exceeding that of 
fummer. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

x o otill. z/. a. [from diftil] To diftil; to extrad or ope¬ 
rate upon by diftillation. 
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TbSTiti; v.n. IfttUo, Latiiil To drop; to fall in 

Out of ufe. 7 ! . , , 

Hi* fceDtre’o-ainft the ground he threw, 

And tears \ilPd from him which mov’d all the crew. Chapm . 

‘ Short thick fobs, whofe thund’ring volleys float. 

And roul themfelves over her lubhc throat 

In panting murmur ?! out of hef breal y ^ 

That ever-bubbling fpring. . ... . / „. 

Stilla Wtioos. adj. [jiiUatttim Latin.] Falling ill drops. 
drawn by d ftill. .... 

^. T ”7n alenibkic; "a veffeMn which diftillation is performed. 

In all fillatories , the vapour is turned bac,< upon itfelf, y 
the encounter of the Tides of th efiillaiory. hacon . 

2 The room in which ftills are placed ; laboratory. _ 

All offices that require heat, as kitchin ^ fillatories, ftoves, 
fhould be meridional. . jt 6n ° n f. Ar f hiUcture,. 

Thefe are nature’s fillatories, in whofe caverns-the afeend- 
ing vapours are congealed to that univerfal aquavit®, that good 

fA water. More’s Antidote againft Atheifm . 

St i'll born. adj. [fill and born.] Born lifelefs; dead in the 

Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair birth. 

Should be Jtillbdrn ; and that we now pofieft 
The utmoft man of expeftation; we are _ 

A body ftrong enough to equal with the king. 

Many cafualties were but matter offenfe, as whether a child 
were abortive or fiillborn. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

The pale affiftants on each other ftar’d. 

With gaping mouths for iftuing words prepar’d . 

The fiillborn founds upon the palate hung. 

And dy’d imperfeft on the falt’ring tongue. Dryden. 

I know a trick to make you thrive ; 

O, ’tis a quaint device! 

Your fiillborn poems fhall revive. 

And fcorn to wrap up fpice. _ _ 

Sti'llicide. n. f. [Jiillicidium, Latin.] A fucceffion o 

Cr The fillicides of water, if there be water enough to follow, 
will draw themfelves into a fmall thread; becaufe they will 
not difeontinue. Bacon’s Natural Hijlorf. 

Stillici'dious. adj. [from fiillicide.] Falling in drops; 

Cryftal is found fometimes in rocks, arid in iome places not 
unlike tneftirious or Jiillicidious dependencies of ice. Brown. 
StFllness. n.f. [from fill-] 

1. Calm; quiet. . , . , . . 

How fweet the moonlight fleeps upon this bank . 

Here will we fit, and let the founds of mufick 
Creep in our ears; foft fiillnefs and the night 
Become the touches of fweet harmony. Shakefpeare « 

When black clouds draw down the lab’ring fkies. 

And horrid Jiillnef firft invades the ear; 

And in that filence we the tempeft fear. Dryden ; 

Virgil, to heighten the horrour of /Eneas’ paffing by this 
coaft, has prepared the reader by Cajeta’s funeral and the. fill- 
nefs of the night. Dryden ; 

If a houfe be on fire, thofe at next door may efcape, by the 
f illmfs of the weather. Swift » 

2. Silence; taciturnity. 

The gravity and fiillnefs of your youth 
The world hath noted. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Sti'llstand. n.f [ftill anti ftand.] Abfence of motion. 

The tide fwell’d up unto his height. 

Then makes a ftillftand, running neither way. Shakef ears'. 
Sti'lly. adv. [from fill.] 

1. Silently; not loudly. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night. 
The hum of either army filly founds. Shakefp. Henry \ r , 
2: Calmly; not tumultuoufly. 

Stilts, n.f [ftyltor, S wed ifh fee Iten, Dutch; preelean.] Sup¬ 
ports on which boys raife themfelves when they walk. 

Some could not be content to walk upon the battlements, 
but they muft put themfelves upon ftilts. How el’s Eng. Tears . 

The heron and fuch like fowl live of fifties, walk on long 
ftilts like the people in the marfhes. More’s Aiit. againft Atheifm. 
Men muft not walk upon ftilts. L’Ef range. 

To STFMULATE. v. a. [fiimulo, Latin.] 

1. To prick. 

2. To prick forward; to excite by fome pungent motive. 

3. [In phyfick.] To excite a quick fenfation, with a deriva¬ 
tion towards the part. 

Extreme cold fiimulates , producing firft a rigour, and then 
a glowing heat; thofe things which Jtimulate in the extreme 
degree excite pain. Arbuthnot on Diet » 

Some medicines lubricate, [and others both lubricate and 
/Emulate. Sharps 

Stimulation, n.f. [feimulatio, Latin.] Excitement; pun¬ 
gency. 

Some perfons, from the fecret fiimulations of vanity or envy, 
defpife a valuable book, and throw contempt upon it by whole- 
Lfe. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

T« 
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To STING, v. a. Preterite, I Jtung participle paffive flang 9 
and flung. [yz\ ngan, Saxon; ftungen, fore pricked, iflan- 
dick.] 

1. To pierce or wound with a point darted out, as that of wafps 
or fcorpions. 

The fnake, rolled in a flow’ry bank, 

With ftiining checker’d Hough, doth Jting a child 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shakefpeare. 

That fnakes and vipers Jting and tranfmit their mifchief by 
the tail is noteafily to bejuftified, the poifon lying about the 
teeth and communicated by the bite. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

2. To pain acutely. 

His unkindnefs 

That flript her from his benediction, turn’d her 
To foreign cafualties, gave her dear right. 

To his doghearted daughters: thefe things [ting him 

So venomoufly, that burning fhame detains him 

From his Cordelia. Shakefpeare. 

No more I wave 

To prove the hero.—Slander [tings the brave. Pope. 

Sting, n. f. [from the verb ] 

1. A (harp point with which fomc animals are armed, and which 
is commonly venomous. 

Serpents have venomous teeth, which are miftaken for their 
Jting. Bacon’s Natural Hijtory. 

His rapier was a hornet’s Jting , 

It was a very dangerous thing: 

For if he chanc’d to hurt the king, 

It would be long in healing. Drayton. 

2 . Any thing that gives pain. 

The Jews receiving this bock originally with fuch Jting in 
it, (hews that the authority was high. Forbes. 

3. The point in the laft verfe. 

It is not the jerk or Jting of an epigram, nor the Teeming 
contradiction of a poor antithefis. Dryden. 

Sti'ngily. adv. [from Jtingy.] Covetoufly. 

Sti'nginess. n J. [fro m Jtingy.] Avarice; covetoufnefsj nig- 
gardlinefs. 

Sti'ngless. adj. [from Jting. ] Having no fling. 

He hugs this viper when he thinks it JtingleJs. Decay of Piety. 

Sti'ngo. n.J. [from thejharpnefs of the tafle.] Old beer. A 
cant word. 

Sti'ngy. adj. [A low cant word. In this word, with its de¬ 
rivatives, the g is pronounced as m gem.] Covetous 3 nig¬ 
gardly; avaricious. 

A Jtingy narrow hearted fellow that had a deal of choice 
fruit, had not the heart to touch it till it began to be rotten. 

L’EJl range. 

He relates it only by parcels, and wont give us the whole, 
which forces me to befpeak his friends to engage him to lay 
afide that jtingy humour, and gratify the publick at once. 

Arbutknot's Hijtory of J. Bull. 

To STINK, v. n. Preterite Iftunk or [tank, [pnnian, Saxon; 
Jtincken , Dutch.] To emit an offenfive fmeil, commonly a 
fmell of putrefaction. 

John, it will be Jtinking law for his breath. Shakefpeare. 
When the children of Ammon faw that they [tank before 
David, they lent and hired Syrians. 2 Sam. x. 6. 

What a fool art thou, to leave thy mother for a nafly Jtink- 
ing goat ? L’ Ejlrange. 

Moft of fmells want names; fweet and Jtinking ferve our 
turn for thefe ideas, which is little more than to call them 
pleafing and difpleafing. Locke. 

* Chloris, this coftly way to Jtink give o’er, 

’Tis throwing fweet into a common Ihore; 

Not all Arabia would fufficient be. 

Thou fmell’ft not of thy fweets, they Jtink of dice. Gram. 

Stink. n.J. [from the verb.] Offenfive fmell. 

Thofe Jtinks which the noftrils flraight abhor are not moft 
pernicious, but fuch airs as have fome fimilitude with man’s 
body, and fo betray the fpirits. Bacoris Natural Hijtory. 

They fhare a fin ; and fuch proportions fall, 

That, like a Jtink, ’tis nothing to them all. Dryden. 

By what criterion do ye eat, d’ye think ? 

If this is priz’d for fweetnefs, that for Jtink. Pope. 

Sti'nkard. n.J. [from Jtink] A mean ftinking paltry fellow. 

Sti'nker. n.J. [from Jtink.] Something intended to offend by 
the fmell. 

The air may be purified by burning of ftinkpots or [tinkers 
in contagious lanes. Harvey. 

Sti'nkingly. adv. [from Jtinking.] With a ftink. 

Can’ft thou believe thy living is a life. 

So ftinkingly depending? Shakefpeare. 

Sti'nkpot. n.J. [Jtink and pot.] An artificial compofition 
offenfive to the fmell. 

The air may be purified by fires of pitch-barrels, efpecially 
in clofe places, by burning of Jtinkpots. Harvey. 

To Stint, v. a. [ftynta, Swed. Jtunta, Iflandick.] To bound; 
to limit; to confine'; to reftrain ; to flop. 

The reafon hereof is the end which he hath propofed, and 
the law whereby his wifdcm hath [tinted the effects of his 
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•power in fuch fort, that it doth not work infinitely h * 
refpondently unto that end for which it worketh ' ’ S Cor " 
Then hcpelefs, heartlels, ’gan the cunniag'tlritf 
I erfuade us die, to [tint all further ftrife. p : ’ , 0 
Nature wifely [tints our appetite, * C '" y °& een * 
And craves no more than undifturb’d delight r> 

I fhall not go about to extenuate the latitude of 
upon the earth, or Jtint it only to the produce, of weed,“If' 
give it its full fcope in an univerfal diminution of the I,„v , 
nefs of the earth. 

A fuppofed heathen deity might be fo ooor in his 
fo [tinted in his knowledge, that a Pagan might hone 
ceal his perjury from his notice. ^ , c ° n ' 

Few countries, which, if well cultivated, would net f 
port double their inhabitants, and yet fewer where one 
are not extremely J\tinted in necefiaries. o. 

Stint. n.J [from the verb.] ^ Wl f L 

J. Limit; bound; reftraint. 

We muft come at the length to fome paufe • for if 
thing were to be defifed for fome other without any [tint 7 ^ 
could be no certain end propofed unto our actions, we 
go on we know not whither. t 

Touching th cflint or meafure thereof, rites and ceremont' 
and other external things of the like nature bein<r hurtful un 
the church, either in refpea of their quality, 0? in regard of 
their number; in the former there could be no doubter d'f 

ficulty what would be done; their deliberation in the latter 
was more difficult. u > r 

i he extenours of mourning, a decent funeral, and black 
habits are the ufual [tints of common hufbands. Dryden 

2 . A proportion ; a quantity affigned. *' 

Our [tint of woe 

Is common ; every day, a Tailor’s wife, 

The mailers of fome merchant, and the merchant 
Have juft our theme of woe. Shakefam 

He that gave the hint, 

This letter for to print, 

Muft alfo pay th e flint. 

How much wine drink you in a day? my ftint in company 
is a pint at noon. " Swift. 

SITPEND. n.J. [' Jtipendium , Latin.] Wages; fettled pay. 

All the earth, 

Her kings and tetrarchs are their tributaries; 

People and nations pay them hour! yjtipends. Ben.JobJon. 
St. Paul’s zeal was exprefled in preaching without any offer¬ 
ings or Jtipend. Toy hr. 

Stipendiary, adj. [fipendiarius , Latin.] Receivingfalaries; 
performing any fervice for a Hated price. 

His great jtipendiary prelates came with troops of evil ap¬ 
pointed horfemen not half full. Kncllts’s Hijt. of the Turks. 

Place rectories in the remaining churches, which are now 
ferved only by Jtipendiary curates. Swift. 

Stipendiary. n.J. [Jlipcndiaire, Fr. fipendiarius, Latin.] One 
who performs any fervice for a fettled payment. 

This whole country is called the kingdom of Tunis; the 
king whereof is a kind of Jtipendary unto the Turk. Mot. 

StTptick. \ adj. [ruzjrlixoV] Having the power to {launch 

Sti ptical. j blood; allringent. This by analogy fbould be 
written Jlyptick. 

There is a fowr Jtiptick fait diffufed through the earth, which 
palling a concoClion in plants, becometh milder. Brown. 

From fpirit of fait, carefully dephlegmed and removed into 
lower glafles, having gently abftra&ed the whole, there re¬ 
mained in the bottom, and the neck of the retort, a great 
quantity of a certain dry and Jtiptical fubllance, moflly of a 
yellowilh colour. Beyle. 

In an effufion of blood, having dolfils ready dipt in the royal 
Jtiptick , we applied them. Wijeman s Surgery. 

To STIPULATE, v.n. [ Jtipulor, Latin; Jipuler, Fr.] D 
contraCl; to bargain 5 to fettle terms. 

The Romans very much negleCled their maritime affairs; 
for they Jtipulated with the Carthaginians to furnilh them 
with fhips for tranfport and war. JrbutbnoU 

Stipulation. n.J. [ftipulation, F r. from fttpulate. ] Bargain; 
We promife obediently to keep all God’s commandments, 
the hopes given by the gofpel depend on our performance 0 
that fiipulation. Rogers’s Sermons. 

To STIR. v. a. [ytiyuan, Saxon ; Jtooren , Dutch.] 

1. To move; to remove from its place. 

My foot I had never yet in five days been able to Jin but a 

it was lifted. 

Other fpirits 

- Shoot through their tra&s, and diftant mufcles fill ' 

This fov’reign, by his arbitrary nod, 

Rellrains or fends his minillers abroad. 

Swift and obedient to his high command 

They Jtir a finger, or they lift a hand. b oc. j 

2. To agitate; to bring into debate. r- u . 

Preferve the right of thy place, hut Jtir not queuions 0 J 
rifdi&ion, and rather affume thy right in filence than ^ 
with claims. * 

8 


Hale. 


Shakefpeare. 3 
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One judgment in parliament, that cafes of that nature ought 
to be determined according to the common law, is of greater 
weight than many cafes to the contrary, wherein the queftion 
was°not Jlirred ; yea, even though it lhould be Jiirred and the 
contrary affirmed. 

o To incite; to inftigate; to animate. 

With him is come the mother queen j 
An Ate ftirring him to blood and iirife. 

If you Jlir thefe daughters hearts 
Agaihft their father, fool me not fo much 
1 o bear it tamely. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

The foldiers love her brother’s memory ; 

And for her fake fome mutiny will Jlir. Dryden. 

4. To Stir up. To incite; to animate; to inftigate. 

This would feem a dangerous commiffion, and ready to Jl.r 
up all the Irifh in rebellion. Spenjer’s Ireland. 

The greedy thirft of royal crown, 

That knows no kindred, no regards, no right, 

Siirred Porrex up to put his brother down. Spenjer. 

God Jlirred him up another adverfary. 1 Kings x i. 23. 

The words of Judas were very good, and able to Jlir them 
up to valour. 2 Maccab. xiv. \ 7. 

Having overcome and thruft him out of his kingdom, he 
Jlitredup the Chriftians and Numidians againft him. Knolles . 

The vigorous fpirit of Montrofe Jhrred him up to make 
fome attempt whether he had any help or no. Clarendon. 

The improving of his own parts and happinefs Jlir him up 
to fo notable a defign. Mere’s Ant id. againjl Atheijm. 

To fir up vigour in him, employ him in fome conflant 
bodily labour. Eocke. 

Thou with rebel infolence did’ft dare 
To own and to proteCl that hoary ruffian, 

To Jlir the factious rabble up to arms. Rowe. 

I he ufe of the paftions is to Jlir it up, and put it upon a&ion, 
to awake the underftanding and to enforce the will. Addijon. 

5. To Stir up. To put in action. 

Hell is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming ; it Jlir- 
reth up the dead for thee. Ija. xiv. 9. 

Such mirth the jocund flute or gamefome pipe 
Stirs up among the loofe unletter’d hinds. Milton. 

To Stir. v. n. 

1. i o move one’s felf; to go out of the place ; to change place. 

No power he had to Jlir nor will to rife. Fairy VJueen. 
They had the femblance of great bodies behind on the other 
fide of the hill, the falfhood of which would have been ma- 
nifeft as toon as they fhould move from the place where they 
were, and from whence they were therefore not to Jlir . 

. # Clarendon. 

2. I o be in motion; not to be ftill; to pafs from inactivity to 

motion. J 

1 he great Judge of all knows every different degree of hu¬ 
man improvement, from thefe weak Jlirrings and tendencies 
of the will, which have not yet formed themfelves into regu¬ 
lar purpofes, to the laft entire confummation of a good habit. 

, Addijon’s Spectator. 

3* Fo become the object of notice. 

If tney happen to have any fuperiour character, they fancy 
they have a right to talk freely upon every thing that Jlirs or 
appears. . Watts. 

4 ' i n the morning. This is a colloquial and familiar 

H th e gentlewoman that attends the general’s wife be ftir- 
' 7 ! JJ h cr ? there s one Caflio entreats of her a little favour 

Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

T Fp n -J; Rumck, a battle; J yjlwrf, noife, Welfh.l 
i- tumult; buftle. J 

What halloing and what Jlir is this to-day ? 

1 hefe are my mates, that make their wills their law, 

Have fome unhappy pafienger in chace. Shakefpeare. 

neceHiu^ PUn 3 la,r tht 7 ad ’ to make a11 this Jlir for fuch a 
eceffil, as no man ever denied Bp , Brarnhall. 

i til, faid the foldier, miferable fir, 

Why all thefe words, this clamour and this /Hr, 

y do difputes in wrangling fpend the day > Denham 

tion ‘ S U ' Ua ly W ° rfe tha " the fierceft a "d y ioudeft accufa- 
of confeienr “ pr ° ceedsa ki "d of numbnefs or ftupidity 
the foul CnV a n a . 1 ; rolute / . dom ' ni on obtained by fin o ^ 
make 0 a> ( V° hat “ flla " ‘’ 0t f ° “ Uch dare » complain 

ofS'hSf' ° f ^ difl ’ Utin = W ° rU - but die tnS 
After all this>,V about them they are good for not hikTrii 

.vsftSsur-SSg 

ditiouruproay Ubl ' CkdlftUrbanCei tumultuous ^forderi fe- 

«ntJh h eTmlft y the h r’t" V t T* ™ to “me 
Of himfrlf 5 k 10 makea f ouly//r there, thouah 

others Whote in <-oore 

Ke did make thefi- /?,V f ^ • • , spenjer s Ireland. 

at a 'l brought inmhofe g plm. nS tKe “ me of JJJ 


over 
or 


Milton, 


ne< 
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Being advertifed of fome Jlirs railed by his unnatural ions 
in England, he departed out of Ireland without ftriking a blow* 
° Davies, 

Raphael, thou hear’ft what Jlir on earth, 

Satan from hell ’fcap’d through the darkfome gulf 
Hath rais’d in paradife, and how difturb’d 
This night the human pair. 

Agitation; conflicting paflion. 

He did keep 

The deck, with glove or hat, or handkerchief 

Still waving, astf.e Jlirs and fits of’s mind 

Could beft exprefs how flow his foul fail’d on, 

How fwift his fhip. Shakefpeare s Cymbelt 

Sti'rious. adj. [from Jliria, Larfn.] Refembling icicles. 

Chryftal is found fometimes in rocks, and in fome places 
not much unlike the Jlirious or ftillicidious dependencies of 
ice. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs. 

STIRP. n.J. [Jlirps, Latin.] Race; family ; generation. Not 
ufed. 

Sundry nations got footing in that land, of the which there 
yet remain divers great families and Jlirps. Spenjer. 

Democracies are lefs fubjeCl to fedition than when there 
are Jlirps of nobles. Bacon. 

All nations of might and fame reforted hither ; of whom 
we have fomc Jlirps and little tribes with us at this day. Bacon. 

StFrrer. n.J. [fromjlir.] 

1. One who is in motion ; one who puts in motion. 

2. A rifer in the morning. 

Come on ; give me your hand, fir; an early Jlirrer. Shaki 

3. An inciter ; an inftigator. 

4. Stirrer up. An inciter; an inftigator. 

A perpetual fpring, not found elfewhere but in the Indies 
only, by reafon of the fun’s neighbourhood, the life and Jlirrer 
up of nature in a perpetual acSlivity. Raleigh. 

Will it not refleCt on thy charaCler, Nic, to turn barreter 
in thy old days; Jlirrer up of quarrels betwixt thy neigh^ 
hours ? Arbuthnot. 

Sti'rrup. n.J. [pajejiap, ytijiap, from pnjan, Saxon, to 
climb, and pap, a cord.] An iron hoop fufpended by a Ilrap, 
in which the liorfeman fets his foot when he mounts or rides. 

Neither is his manner of mounting unfeemly, though he 
lack Jlirrups ; for in his getting up, his liQrfe is ftill going, 
whereby he gaineth way: and therefore the Jlirrup was called 
fo in fcorn, as it were a flay to get up, being derived of ths 
old Englifh word Jly which is to get up, or mount. Spenjer „ 

Haft thou not kifs’d my hand, and held my Jlirrub f Shak . 

His horfe hipped with an old mothy faddle, the Jlirrups of 
no kindred. Shakejp. Taming of the Shrewd 

Between the Jlirrup and the ground, 

Mercy I afk’d, mercy 1 found. Camden’s Remains; 

At this the knight began to chear up, 

A nd railing up himfelf on Jlirrup , 

Cry d out Victoria. Hudibras » 

■F°,STI FCH. v. a. [ Jiicke, Danifh; Jlicken , Dutch.] 

1. To few, to work on with a needle. 

2. To join ; to unite, generally with fome degree of clumftnefs 
or inaccuracy. 

Having Jlitched together thefe animadverflons touching ar* 
chiteClure and their ornaments, contemplative fpirits are as 
reftlefs as aflive. Watm _ 

3. Lo Stitch up. To mend what was rent. 

It is in your hand as well to jViuh up his life again, as it was 
before to rent it. Sid 

with a needle, and thread Jlitch’d up the artery and the 

_ w ° und • IVt[emans Surgery. 

I o Stitch, v. n. To praQife needlework. 

Stitch n.J. [from the verb.] 

1. A pafs of the needle and thread through anv thing. 

2. [110m ytician, Saxon.] A (harp lancinating pain. 

It you defire the fpleen, and will laugh yourfelf into flitches. 
follow me; yond gull Malvolio is turned heathen, a very re- 

ne A 3 f’ 111 1 . Shakejp. Twelfth Night. 

A iimple bloody fputation of the lungs is differenced from a 

pleurify, which is ever painful, and attended with a Jlitch. 

_ T„ ai/ , . r Harvey on Conjunction. 

3. in Chapman it feems to mean furrows or ridges, and perhaps 

has the lame meaning in the following paffiage of Dryden 
which otherwife I do not underftand. } 9 

Many men at plow he made, and drave earth here and 
there, 

A A Tdf 7 / !t t S ,° r T y \ , , Oman’s Iliad,. 

AJlitch-faW n cheek, that hangs below the jaw. 

buch wrinkles as a fkilful hand would draw 
For an old grandam ape. ? p. , 

Sti'tchery. n r [(romjHich .2 Needlework. In contempt 

St.tchwort. n.f Camomile. Shukejpear. s Othello 

hard ’ 

My imaginat O io„s 0 ariTs fu'J ^ ^ h “ W ° rk ' 

As \ ulcan S JLthy, o» i r » rr ; 

A. (V Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

^ To 
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Pope. 


Milton . 


Prior. 


To-S tive, v.a. [Suppofed of the fame original with flew.] 

1. To (tuff up dole. 

You would admire, if you faw them Jlme it in their (hips. 

Sandy/s Journey. 

2. To make hot or fultry. 

His chamber was commonly Jlivecl with friends or fuitors of 
one kind or other. Wotton. 

Stoat, n.f. A fmall {linking animal. 

Sto'-cah. n.f. [ Irifh ; flochk, Erfe. ] An attendant; a wallet- 
boy ; one who runs at a horfeman’s foot; a horfeboy. 

He holdeth himfelf a gentleman, and fcorneth to work, 
which he faith is the life of a peafant; but thenceforth be- 
cometh an horfeboy, or a Jlocah to fome kern, inuring himfelf 
to his fword, and the gentlemanly trade of Healing. Spenfcr . 
Stocca'do. n.f [ ftoccato , from Jiocco, a rapier, Italian.] A 
thruft with the rapier. 

I have heard the Frenchman hath good fkill in his rapier. 

—You Hand on diftance, your paffes ,ftoccado's, and 1 know not 
what. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of IVindfor. ■ 

STOCK, n.f [ptoc, Saxon ; flock, Dutch; ^French.] 

1. The trunk; the body of a plant. 

That furious beaft 

His precious horn, fought of his enemies, 

Strikes in the ftock, ne thence can be releas’d. Fa. Queen. 
There is hope of a tree, if cut down, that it will fprout 
again, though the root wax old in the earth, and the flock die 
in the ground. j°b x ^ v * k* 

2. The trunk into which a graft is inferted. 

The cion over-ruleth the Jlock quite; and th zflock is but 
paflive only, and giveth aliment but no motion to the gi aft. 

Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

As fruits, ungrateful to the planter’s care. 

On favage flocks inferted, learn to bear; 

The fureft virtues thus from paflions {hoot, 

Wild nature’s vigour working at the root. 

3. A log; a poft. 

That they kept thy truth fo pure of old, 

When all our fathers worfhipp’d flocks and Hones, 

Forget not. 

Why all this fury ? What’s the matter. 

That oaks muft come from "1 hrace to dance r 
Muft ftupid flocks be taught to flatter ? 

And is there no fuch wood in France ? 

4. A man proverbially ftupid. 

What tyranny is this, my heart to thrall, 

And eke my tongue with proud reftraint to tie, 

That neither I may fpeak nor think at all. 

But like a ftupid Jlock in filence die ? 

While we admire 

This virtue and this moral difeipline, 

Let’s be no Hoicks, nor no flocks, 
t;. The handle of any thing. 

6. A fupport of a fhip while it is building. 

Frefh fupplies of {hips, 

And fuch as fitted fince the fight had been, 

Or new from flocks were fall n into the road. 

7. [StcCto, a rapier, Italian.] A thruft; a ftoccado. 

7 To fee thee here, to fee thee there; to lee thee pafs thy 

pun&o, thy flock, thy reverfe. Shakefpeare. 

8. Something made of linen ; a cravat; a clofe neckcloth. An¬ 
ciently a Hocken. , . r , . 

His lackey with a linen ftock on one leg, and a kerfey boot- 
hofe on the other. Sbak. Tawing of the Shrew. 

9. A race ; a lineage ; a family. 

Say what ftock he fprings of.— 

_ The noble houfe of Marcius. Shakef Conolanus. 

His early virtues to that ancient ftock 
Gave as much honour as from thence nc tooK, 

The like (hall fing 
All prophefy, that of the royal ftock 
Of David, fo { name this king, {hall rife 

A fon, the woman’s feed. 

Thou hafi feen one world begin, and end, 

And man, as from a fecond ftock, pioceed. 

To no human ftock 

We owe this fierce unkiadnefs ; but the rock, 

That cloven rock produc’d thee. 

Thy mother was no goddefs, nor thy Jtcck 
From Dardanus ; but in fome horrid rock, 

Perfidious wretch, rough Caucafus thee bred. 

The principal; capital flore; fund already provided. 

Feel not their own ftock wafiing. Ben. Johnf Catiline . 

Let the exportation of home commodities be more in value 
than the importation of foreign; fo the Jioc o tie ungiom 
Hull yearly increafe; for then the balance of trade mu 
returned in money or bullion. Bacon s Advice to k Alters. 

A kino-, againH a florm, muft forefee to a convenient j Ol 
f treafure Bacon. 

’Tis the place where God promifes and delights to difpcnfe 
larger proportions of bis favour, that he may fix a mark ot 


Spenfr. 


Shakefpeare . 


Dry den. 


Wall 


er. 


Milton. 

Milton. 

Waller. 

Denham. 
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honour on his fanHuary, and recommend it to the Tons of 
men, upon the ftock of their own interefi as well as his own 

glory. _ South. 

Some honour of your own acquire; 

Add to that ftock , which jufily we beftow, 

Of thofe blefi fliadcs to whom you all things owe. Dry den. 

Yet was {he not profufe ; but fear’d to wafie, 

And wifely manag’d that the ftock might lafi; 

That all might be lupply’d, and {he not grieve, 

When crouds appear’d, {he had not to relieve; 

Which to prevent, Hie Hill increas’d her Hore ; 

Laid up, and fpar’d, that {he might give the more. Dryden. 

Beneath one law bees live. 

And with one common ftock their traffick drive: 

All is the Hate’s, the Hate provides for all. Dryden'sGeorg. 

If parents die without a&ually transferring their right 
to another, why does it not return to the common ftock 
of mankind ? Locks. 

When we brought it out it took fuch a quantity of air into 
its lungs, that it (welled almoH twice as big as before; and it 
was perhaps on this ftock of air that it lived a minute longer 
the fecond time. Addifon on Italy. 

Be ready to give, and glad to diflribute, by fetting apart 
fomething out of thy ftock for the ufe of fome charities. Atterb. 
Of thofe Hars, which our imperfeH eye 
Has doom’d and fix’d to one eternal Iky, 

Each by a native ftcck of honour great. 

May dart Hrong influence, and diffufe kind heat. Prior. 
They had law-fuits; but, though they (pent their income, 
they never mortgaged the ftock. Arbuthnot. 

11. Quantity; Hore; body, 

A great benefit fuch a natural hiflory, as may be confided 
in, will prove to the whole ftock of learned mankind. Glam. 
Nor do thofe ills on fingle bodies prey ; T 

But oftner bring the nation to decay, V 

And fweep the prefent ftock and future hope away. Dryd. ) 
He propofes to himfelf no fmall ftock of fame in future ages, 
in being the firfi who has undertaken this defign. Arbuthnot. 

12. A fund eftabliihed by the government, of which the value 
rifes and falls by artifice or chance. 

An artificial wealth of funds and ftocks was in the hands of 
thofe who had been plundering thepublick. Swift. 

Statefman and patriot ply alike the ftocks, 

Peerefs and butler {hare alike the box. Pope. 

To Stock, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To Hore; to fill fuflficiently. p 

If a man will commit fuch rules to his memory, and Jtock 
his mind with portions of Scripture anfwerableto all the heads 
of duty, his confcience can never be at a lofs. houtb. 

] } who before with {hepherds in the groves, 

Sung to my oaten pipe their rural loves, 

Manur’d the glebe, and ftock'd the fruitful plain Dryden. 
The world begun to beftpeked with people, and human 111- 
dufiry drained thofe uninhabitable places.. _ Lurmt. 

Springs and rivers are by large fupplies continual,y ftm e 
. Y Woodward. 

with water. 

2. To lay in Hore. 

•2. To put in the Hocks. See Stocks. 

Call not your flocks for me : I ferve the king, 

On whofe employment I was fent to you: 

You {hall do fmall refpeft, Anew too bold malice 
Againft the grace and perfon of my mafer,^ ^ 

Stocking his meflenger. bt.akej[. b 

4. 7 * Stock*#. To extirpate. , f h v1> 

The wild boar not only fpoils her branches^Mt ./ 

her roots. * ' J 

Sto'ckdove. n.f Ringdove. 

Stockdoves and turtles tell their am rous pain, 

And, from the lofty elms, of love complain. Fy 

Sto'ckfish. n.f [ftcckevifcb, Dutch.] Dried cod, fo calle 

from its hardnefs. . T • n a n bnt 

Stockgi'i.lyflower, n.f [leucotum, Latin.] f P he mod 
The charafters are; the flower is compofed, ( 
part, of four leaves, which are placed in foim c> a ^ 
of the flower-cup rifes the pointal, which becom 
pod, divided into two cells by an mtermediate P d ^ 
which the valves adhere on both (ides, an , re( j roun d 

flat fmooth feeds, which are oracular, ana ■ ■ f pe ci 0 us, 
their edges: to which maybe added, the flow 
and fweet frnelling. Miller. _ .. .1 „u n K. and 



out 

a long fl 2t 
to 


10. 


and tweet imemng. mum. .. nn ;j D ] an ts, anu 

The ftock gillyflowers are commonly blcnn ,. P he various 
there are naany d.ffercnr fpecies of them, mclud "g the 
forts of wallflowers, of which the common Rave- 

walls of ruinous houfes, and is ufed in medicl j f eetn efs 
nal wallflower is remarkable (or the beau y « #j//. 

its flower. 

Stocking, n.f The covering ot the leg. t0 her in 

In his firft approach before my lady he wi 0 
yellow ftockings, and ’tis a colour Hie abhors. 

' By the loyalty of that town he proeme ~ Rendon. 
and money for his (oldiers. UnH s 
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, C pvnefl that nature flioulJ make jerkins 

Unlefs we mould expea ae do bett er- 

and Imtibe grov of the pwnd, wn „, nn , n f 

th a« afford us fo fit materials 


{beep 


wool of 
Mores Antidote againfl Atheifm. 


for cloathing as the 


:ep K + EYf 'i dav to look for his odd flocking, when he 
He fpent halt a day to iook j L ’ E Mange. 

had them both upon a Spectator. 

See how he rolls his ftockings ! _ * 

At am’rous Flavio is the fucking thrown, 

T'r.cjt verv night he longs to lie alone. . , i 

The families of farmers live in filth and naftine s, wrthou 

a txfsf ’VI ‘ [from 1 the noun.] To drefs in ftockings. 

T ° Sucked wi* loads of fat town-dirt, he goes_ Dryden 
Sro'eKJOBBER. n.f. [>rf and job.] A low wretch who gets 
^ lev bv buvino- and felling fliares in the funds, 

T pdjobbtr thus from ’Change-alley goes down. 

And tins you the freeman a wink; 

Let me have but your vote to ferve for the town, 

And here is a guinea to drink. iVl f ’ 

Sto'ckish. adj. [from ftcck.] Hard; blockifh. 

The poet 

Did fei^n that Orpheus drew trees, Hones, and floods; 

Since nought fo ftockijh , hard, and full of rage, 

But mufick for the time doth change his nature. Shakcjp. 
c .VrrocK. n.f. [ ftock and lock.] Lock fixed in wood. 

" T There are locks for feveral purpofes; as ftreet-door-locks, 
called fuMchi chamber-door-locks, cdWJp ^ 

Stock's ™n.f. [Commonly without fingular.] Prifon for the 

less. . , , 

Fetch forth the ftocks : 

As I have life and honour, there fhall he fit ’till noon. Sbak. 
Tom is whipt from tything to tything, /te/-punim d, am. 
imprifoned. ' Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

11 I have fat in the ftocks for the puddings he hath Hol’n, other- 
wife he had been executed. Shakefp. Two Gent, of Veiona. 

Matrimony is exprefled by a young man Handing, his legs 
being fafl in a pair of ftocks. Peacham. 

Th tftocks hinder his legs from obeying the determination ot 
his mind, if it would transfer his body to another place. Locke. 
StockstLl. adj. [Jtcck and fill.] Motionlefs as logs. 

Our preachers Hand ftockjtill in the pulpit, and will not fo 
much as move a finger to fet off the befl fermon. Addifon. 
Sto ick. n. f [rwucoff ; ftoique, Fr.] A philofopher who followed 
the fe£t of Zeno ; holding the neutrality of external things. 
While we admire 

This virtue, and this moral-difcipline, 

Let’s be no ftoicks, nor no flocks, I pray. Shakefpeare. 
Stoke, ftoak , feem to come from the Saxon ycocce, fignifying 
the ftock or body of a tree. ' Gibfm's Camden. 

Stole, n.f [ ftda , Latin. ] A long veft. 

Over all a black Jtsle Hie did throw. 

As one that inly mourned. Fairy Queen. 

T he folemn feaft of Ceres now was near. 

When long white linen ftoles the matrons wear. Dryden. 

Stole. The preterite od fteal. 

A faHor flole a gem away. Pope. 

Stolen. Participle paflive of fteal. 

Stolen waters are fweet, and bread eaten in fecret is plea- 
fant. Pr°v- ix. 17. 

StolPdity. n.f. [ftolidus, Lat. ftolidite, French.] Stupidity; 
want of fenfe. 

Thefe are the fools in the text, indocile untraclable fools, 
whofe ftolidity can baffle all arguments. Bentley. 

STO'MACH. n.f [ eftomach, French; fiomipchui, Latin.] 

1. The ventricle in which food is digefted. 

If you’re fick at fea, 

Or ftoniach qualm’d at land, a dram of this 

Will drive away diftemper. Shakefpeare's Cymbcllne. 

This filthy fimile, this beaftly line, 

Quite turns my ftoniach. Pope. 

2 . Appetite; defire of food. 

Tell me, what is’t that takes from thee 
Thy Jtomach , pleafure, and thy golden deep ? Shakefpeare . 

Will fortune never come with both hands full. 

But write her fair words (fill in fouleft; letters ? 

She either gives a ftomach , and no food, 

Such are the poor in health ; or elfe a feaft. 

And takes away the ftomach ; fuch the rich. 

That have abundance and enjoy it not. Shakef. Plen. IV. 
As appetite or ftomach to meat is a fign of health in the 
body, fo is this hunger in the foul a vital quality, an evidence 
of feme life of grace in the heart; whereas decay of appetite, 
and the no manner of ftomach , is a moft defperate progno- 
ftick. Hammond. 

3* Inclination; liking. 

He which hath no ftomach to this fight, 

Let him depart. Shakef Henry V. 

The unufual dlftance of time made it fubjeefl to every man’s 
note, that it was an act againfl his ftomach , and put upon him 
bv neceSSity of Hate. ~ Bacon's Henry VII. 

The very trade went againfl his ftomach. L'Eft range. 


S-T 

a. [Stomachics, Latin.] Anger; refiJutioft. 

^ Difdain he called was, and did difdaiil 

To be fo call’d, and who fo did him call : _ 

Stern was his look, and full o {Jtomach vair, 

His portance terrible, and ftature tall. L ' 

Is’t near dinner-time?--I would it weie, 

That you might kill your ftomach on your meat, 

jnaiyuu. a j j <Two Gent, of Vtrora* 

And not upon your maid. Sbak. 1 <-<? ucm j 

In Head of trumpet and of drum, Vm'er 

That makes the warrior’s ftomach come. 

5 - S tTe e oV t " e “'u !t y profeftH with 

their judgments, that fuel, a dtfetphne was little better Jan 
nonifti tyranny difguifed under a new form. . r . 
p Cs! a fubtilcYitted and a marvellous ta.r-fipoken man, 
was difeontented that one fliould oe place e rne ^ 
honour, whofe fuperior he thought lumfelf in defert, bee 
throuoh envy and ftomach prone unto contradieTon. 

They plamly faw, that when fiomach doth ftr.ve w-nh wit, 

the match is not equal. 

Whereby the ape in wond’rous ftomach wox. 

Strongly encouraged by the crafty fox. Blubberd slab. 

That noblesfhould {wzhflomachs bear ! 

I myfelf fight not once in forty year. Shakef. Henry l. 

It Huck in the camel’s Jlomach , that bulls fliould be rtir ^ e 
with horns, and that a creature of his fize fliould be left e- 
fencelefs. VEftrange. 

Not courage but Jlomach that makes people bieak rather 
than they will bend. . Jf. Bftrav.ge. 

This fort of erving proceeding from pride, obitinacy, ana 
Jlomach , the will, where the fault lies, muft be bent. Luke. 

6. Pride; haughtinefs. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded ftomach , ever ranking 
Himfelf with princes. Shakefpeare s Henry Vli . 

To Sto'mach. v. a. [ fiomachor , Latin.] 1 o ref^nt; to. 
remember with anger and malignity. 

Believe not all; or, if you muft believe, 

Stomach not all. ' Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

Jonathan loved David, and the people applauded him; only 
Saul ftomdehed him, and therefore hated him. Hall's Contempt. 

The lion began to Hiew his teeth, and to ftomach the af¬ 
front. VEJlrange s Fables. 

To Sto'mach. v. n. To be angry. 

Let a man, though never fo juftly, oppofe himfelf unto 
thofe that are difordered in their ways, and what one amongft 
them commonly doth not ftomach at fuch contradiction, florin 
at reproof, and hate fuch as would reform them ? Hooker. 
Sto'mached. adj. [from ftomach. 1 Filled with paflions of le- 
fentment. 

High ftomach'd are they both, and full of ire; 

In raee deaf as the fea, hafty as fire. Shakefpeare. 

Sto / macher.' n.f. [from ftomach.'] An ornamental covering 
worn by women on thebreaft. 

Golden quoifs and fBanochers , 

For my lads to give their dears. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Inftead of a flomacher , a girding of fackcloth. If. iii. 24. 

Thou mairy’ft every year 
The lyrick lark and the grave whifpering dove, 

The fparrow that negle&s his life for love. 

The houfliold bird with the red flomacher. Donne. 

Sto'machful. adj. [ ftcmacbofus , Latin; ftomach and full.] 
Sullen ; ftubborn ; perverfe. 

A flomachful boy put to fchool, the whole world could not 
bring to pronounce the firft letter. L'Eftravge. 

Obftinate cr flomachful crying fliould not be permitted, be- 
caufe it is another way of encouraging thofe paflions which 
’tis our bufinefs to fubdue. Locke. 

Sto'machfulness. n.f. [from flomachful.] Stubbornnefs; 
fullennefs ; obftinacy. 

Stoma'chical. 1 adj. [ ftomachique , Fr.] Relating to the fto- 
Stoma'chick. 3 mach; pertaining to the ftomach. 

An hypochondriack confumption is an extenuation, occa- 
fioned by an infardlion and obftrudlion of the ftomackick vef- 
fels through melancholy humours. Harvey. 

By a catarrh the flomachical ferment is vitiated. Fflyer. 

Stoma'chick. n.f [from ftomach.] A medicine for the ftomach. 
Sto'machous. adj. [from ftomach.] Stout; angry; fullen; 
obftinate. Obfolete. 

That ftranger knight in prefence came, 

And goodly falved them ; but nought again 
Him anfwered, as courtefy became ; 

But with ftern looks, and Jlomachous difdain. 

Gave figns of grudge and difeontentment vain. Fa. Queen. 
Stond. n.f. [for fland.] 

1. Poft; ftation. 

On th’ other fide, th’ affieged caftle’s ward 
Their ftedfaft ft ends did mightily maintain. Fairy Queen. 

2. Stop ; indifpofition to proceed. 

T. here be no tflonds nor reftivenefs in a man’s nature ; but 

the wheels of his mind keep way with the wheels of his 
fortune. k ' Bacon's Eflays * 

S PONE. 
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STONE, n. f [ft aim, Gothick; yz an, Saxon; fleen, Dutch.] 

J * b [°f ies . are bodles inlipid, hard, not duftile or malleable, nor 
foluble in water. Woodward's Meth. Fojf, 

We underftand by the term Jiones foffiie bodies, folid, not 
ductile under the hammer, fixed in the fire, not eafily melted 
in it, and not to be oiiiolved by water. Stones are arranged 
undei two oi;ancb feries, the fofter and the harder. Of the 
fofter Jiones there are three general diftindions. i. The fo- 
liaceous or flaky, as talk. 2. Fhe fibrofe, as the afbeftus. 
3 * i ne granulated, as the gypfum. Of the harder (tones there 
are aho three general diftinctions. 1, T he opake (tones, as 
limeftone. 2. The femi-pellueid, as agate. 3. The pellu¬ 
cid, as cryfial and the gems. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Should I go to church, and fee the holy edifice of Jione, 
And not bethink me (trait of dang’rous rocks ! Shakefpeare. 
The Englifn ufed the Jiones to reinforce the pier. Hayward. 

2. Piece of (tone cut for building. 

He (hall bring forth the head Jione with (houtings. Zecb.iv. 

3. Gem; precious (tone. 

I thought I faw 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Ineftimable Jiones, unvalu’d jewels. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

4. Any thing made of (tone. 

Lend me a looking-glafs; 

If that her breath will mi(t or (tain the Jione, 

Why then (lie lives. Shakefpeare. 

5. Calculous concretion in the kidneys or bladder; the difeafe 
arifing from a calculus. 

A fpecifick remedy for preventing of the Jione I take to be 
the conftant ufe of alehdof-ale. Temple. 

A gentleman fuppofed his difficulty in urining proceeded 
from th ejione. Wifeman s Surgery. 

6. The cafe which in fome fruits contains the feed. 

T o make fruits without core or Jione is a curiofity. Bacon. 

7. Tefticle. 

8. A weight containing fourteen pounds. 

Does W ofid think that we will fell him a Jione of wool for 
his counters ? Swift . 

9. Stone is ufed by way of exaggeration. 

What need you be fo boift’rous rough ? 

I will not druggie, I will (land Jione dill. Sbakefp. K. John. 

And there lies Whacum by my fide. 

Stone dead, and in his own blood dy’d. Hudibras. 

The fellow held his' breath, and lay Jione dill, as if he was 

dead * V EJirange. 

She had got a trick of holding her breath, and lying at her 
length for Jione dead. L'EJlrange. 

The cottages having taken a country-dance together, had 
been all out, and dood Jione dill with amazement. Pope. 

10. To leave no Stone unturned. To do every thing that can 
be done for the production or promotion of any effect. 

Women, that left ncJione unturn'd 
In which the caufe might be concern’d, 

Brought in their children’s fpoons and whidles. 

To purchafe fwords, carbines, and pidols. Hudibras. 

He crimes invented, left unturrid no Jione 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own. Dry den. 

3 tone. adj. Made of done. 

Prefent her at the leet, 

Becaufe (he bought ftone jugs, and no feal’d quarts. Sbakefp. 

To Stone, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pelt or beat or kill with dones. 

Thcfe people be almod ready to Jione me. Ex. xvii. 4. 

Crucifixion was a punifhment unknown to the Jewifli laws, 
among whom the Jloning to death was the puniflunent for 
blafphemy. Stephens's Sermons. 

2 . To harden. 

Oh perjur’d woman? thou do’d Jione my heart; 

And mak’ft me call what I intend to do, 

A murder, which I thought a facrifice. Sbakefp. Othello. 

Sto'ne'BREAK. n.f An herb. Ainfworth. 

Sto'nechatter. n.f A bird. Ainfworth. 

Sto'necrcp. n. f. A fort of tree. 

St sneer op tree is a beautiful tree, but not common. Mortim. 

Sto'necutter. n.f fromflone and cutter.'] One whofe trade 
is to hew dones. . 

A ftonecutter s man had the veficulae of his lungs fo duffed 
with dud, that, in cutting, the knife went as if through aheap 
of fail'd. Derbam's Fhyfco-Theclogy. 

My profecutor provided me a monument at the Jione cutter's, 
and would have ereided it in the parifti-church. Swift. 

Sto'nefern. n.f A plant. Anfworth. 

StoTefly. n.f An in feed. Ainfworth. 

Stg'nf.fruit. n.f [Jione and fruit.'] Fruit of which the 
feed is covered with a hard (hell enveloped in the pulp. 

We gathered ripe apricocks and ripe plums upon one tree, 
from which we expedl fome other forts of Jionefruit. Boyle. 

Sto'nehawk. n.f. A kind of hawk. Ainfworth. 

Stg'nehok'se. n. f. [ ftone and horfe.] A horfe not cadrated. 
Where there is mod arable land, Jlonehorfes or geldings are 
more neceffary. Mortimer' s-Hufbandry. 


STO 

^esTe'd^ iflme P!t ' ] A W* * Pit where 

There’s one found in a Jlonepit. r v , 

SToWzxcn. r,.f. [from Jione and Hard 

. \ hc Egyptian mummies are reported to be as hard a* n 

c pt A , Bacon’ s Nat hM 

Sto'neplover. n.f. A bird. 

Sto'nesmickle. n f. A bird. forth. 

Sto'nework. n. f. '[Jione and work.] Buildiiw of ftonW 
T hey make two walls with flat dones, and & fill t h ^} 
with earth, and fo they continue the Jionework M 
Sto'niness. n.f. [from Jiany.] The quality of hiving" 

The name Hexton owes its original to the ftoninefs of the 

Small gravel or ftoninefs is found therein. Mn 7 "“’ 

Sto'ny adj. [from ftone.] loUimer ' 

1 . Made of done. 

Nor ftony tower, nor walls of beaten brafs. 

Can be retentive to the drength of fpirit. Shak. Ccv r 
W ith love’s light wings did I o’erperch thefe walls • ' 

For Jtony limits cannot hold love out. Shak. Rom and%,t 
Nor dept the winds 7 

Within then ftony caves, but rufh’d abroad 
from the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wildernefs, whofe tailed pines, 

Though rooted deep as high and durdied oaks, 

Bow’d their diff necks, loaden with ftormy blafts, 

Or torn up (heer. Milton's Paradife’Regain'd. 

Here the marfhy grounds approach your fields, 

And there the foil a Jtony harved yields. Dryden's Virgil, 

As in fpires he dood, he turn’d to done ; 

The flotiy fnake retain’d the figure dill his own. Dryden: 
They fuppofe thefe bodies to be only water petrified, or 
converted into thefe fparry or Jtony icicles. Woodward. 

2 . Abounding with dones. 

From the ftony Maenalus 

Bring your flocks, and live with us. Milton. 

3. Petrifick. 

Now let the ftony dart of fenfelefs cold 
Pierce to my heart, and pafs through every fide. F. §hm. 

4. Hard ; inflexible ; unrelenting. 

Theyfiwyhardnefs of too many patrons hearts, not touched 
with any feeling in this cafe. Hocktr. 

Thou art come to anfwer 
A ftony adverfary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity. Sha kef. Merchant of Venice. 

Eight yards of uneven ground is threefcore and ten miles 
a-foot with me, and the ftony hearted villains know it. Smef. 
At this fight 

My heart is turn’d to done; and while ’tis mine, 

It (hall be ftony. Shakef. Henry VI. 

I will clear their fenfes dark, 

What may fuffice, and foften ftony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. Milt. Par. Lof 
Indiff’rence, clad in wifdom’s guife, 

All fortitude of mind fupplies; 

For how can ftony bowels melt, 

In thofe who never pity felt ? Swift. 

Stood. The preterite of To ft and. 

Adam, at the news, 

Heart-druck with chilling gripe of forro wftood. Milton. 

STOOL, n.f. [ftols, Gothick; yzo], Saxon; ftoel, Dutch.] 

1. A feat without a back, fo didinguidied from a chair. 

If a chair be defined a feat for a Angle perfon, with abaoc 
belonging to it, then a ftcol is a feat for a Angle perfon with¬ 
out a back. ' IEati ’s Loguk. 

Thou fearful fool, & 

Why taked not of the fame fruit of gold ? 

Ne fitted down on that fame filver ftool. 

To red thy weary perfon in the (hadow cold ? Fa. ^uttn. 

Now which were wife, and which were fools ? 

Poor Alma fits between two ftools: . 

The more (he reads, the more perplext. Entr. 

2. Evacuation by purgative medicines. . . 

There be medicines that move ftools, and not urine; onie 
other urine, and not ftools: thofe that purge by ftool, 2re L,Ci 
as enter not at all, or little, into the mefentery veins, ^ 
either at the fird are not digedible by the domacb, and tiere 
fore move immediately downwards to the guts; or elfe are a 
terwards rejected by the mefentery veins, and fo tuin * 
downwards to the guts. • Bacon's Natura yJ!' 

The peridaltick motion, or repeated changes of contra a 
and dilatation, is not in the lower guts, elfe one w°u 12 
continual needing of going to ftool. . Arbuthnot on ff ^ 

3. Stool of Repentance , or cutty Jlool, in the kirks of Scot a > 
fomewhat analogous to the pillory. It is elevated above t c ^ 
gregation. In fome places there may be a feat in it; ut 1 
nerally without, and the perfon dands therein who has ee . ^ 
ty of fornication, for three Sundays in the forenoon, a 
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fermon is called upon by name and furname, the beadle or kirk- 
rr r bringing the offender, if refractory, forwards to his pod, 
and then th°e preacher proceeds to admonition. _ Flere too are 
fet to publick view adulterers; only thefe are habited in a coarfe 
canvas, analogous to a hairy or monadick ved, with a hood 
to it, which they call the fack or fackcloth, and that every 

Sunday throughout a year, or longer. 

Unequal and unreafonable judgment of things brings many 
a areat man to the Jlool of repentance. L'EJlrange. 

Sto'olball. n.f. [fool and ball.] A play where balls are 

driven from dool to dool. 

While Betty dances on the green, 

And Sufan is at Jloolball feen. Prior. 

To STOOP, v. n. [ptupian, Saxon ; Jluypen, Dutch.] 

j To bend down ; to bend forward. 

Like unto the boughs of this tree he bended downward, 
md jloeped toward the earth. Raleigh. 

2, To lean forward danding or walking. 

When Pelopidas and Ifmenias were fent to Artaxerxes, 
Pelopidas did nothing unworthy ; but Ifmenias let fall his ring 
to the ground, and °ft’joping for that, was thought to make his 
adoration. Stilling/leet. 

Heflooping open’d my left fide, and took 
From thence a rib. Milton. 

r To yield; to bend ; to fubmit. 

I am the fon of Henry the fifth, 

Who made the dauphin and the French to Jioop. Sbakefp. 

Mighty in her (hips dood Carthage long. 

And fwept the riches of the world from far; 

Yet Jlsop'd to Rome, lefs wealthy, but more drong. Dryd. 

4 To defeend from rank or dignity. 

He that condefcended fo far, and Jlooped fo low, to invite 
and to bring us to heaven, will not refufe us a gracious recep¬ 
tion there. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

Where men of great wealth Jioop to hufbandry, it multi- 
plieth riches exceedingly. Bacon. 

5. To yield; to be inferiour. 

Death his death-wound diall then receive. 

And ftoop inglorious'. ’ Milton. 

Thefe are arts, my prince. 

In which your Zama does not Jioop to Rome. Addifon. 

6. To fink from refolution or fuperiority; to condefcend. 

They, whofe authority is required unto the fatisfying of 
your demand, do think it both dangerous to admit fuch con- 
courfe of divided minds, and unmeet that their laws, which, 
being once folemnly eftablifhed, are to exaCt obedience of all 
men and to conftrain thereunto, (hould fo far Jlcop as to hold 
themfelves in fufpence from taking any effeCl upon you, ’till 
fome difputer can perfuade you to be obedient. Hooker. 

7. To come down on prey as a falcon. 

The bird of Jove Jioop'd from his airy tour. 

Two birds of gayeft plume before him drove. Milton . 

8. To alight from the wing. 

Satan ready now 

To ftoop with wearied wings and willing feet, 

On the bare outfide of this world. Milton. 

1 welve fwans behold in beauteous order move, 

And ftoop with c’ofmg pinions from above. Drydcn. 

9. Fo link to a lower place. 

Cow’ring low 

With blandiftiment, each bird foop'd on his wing. Milton. 

Stoop, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A 61 of (looping; inclination downward. 

2. Defcent from dignity or fuperiority. 

Can any loyal fubje6l fee 
With patience fuch a Jioop from fovereignty ? 

An ocean pour’d upon a narrow brook ? Drxden. 

3- Fall of a bird upon his prey. 

Now will I wander through the air, 

Mount, make a foop at ev’ry fair. Waller. 

An eagle made a Jioop at him in the middle of his exalta¬ 
tion, and carried him away. L'EJhange . 

4. [Sroppa, Saxon ; Jloope, Dutch.] A veffel of liquor. 

Come, lieutenant, I have * Jioop ot wine; and here with¬ 
out are a brace of gallants, that would fain have a meafure to 
the health of Othello. Shatefp. Othello. 

ilieres nothing more in me, fir, but may be fqueez’d out 
without racking, only a Jioop or two of wine. Denham. 

A caldron of fat beef, and Jioop of ale. 

On the huzzaing mob (hall more prevail, 

I han if you give them, with the nicefl: art, 

Lagoufts of peacocks brains, or filbert tart. R ’ in7 

" T ° C J ! INGLY * adv - [from f coping.] With inclination downwards 

hin ^lCf 18 r e V° trCa u t0 walk >^V^ 3 and raife 

T c mn ° m benches w 'th laborious gefture. Wotton 

ob I OP [ejlouper, Fr. foppare, Ital. Jloppen, Dutch’] 

*• 1 o runner from progreffive motion. J 

From the oracle 

They will bring all; whofe fpiritual counfel had 

pAf or [pur me. Shakefpeare. 

Can any dredes find a way ^ 

y° fi°P th’ approaches of decay, 

And mend a ruin’d facer Dorfet 
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2. To hinder from any change of date, whether to better or worfc, 

3. To hinder from a6tion. 

As the truth of Chrift is in me, no man (ball ftop me of this 
boafling. 2 Cor. xi. 10. 

4. To put an end to the motion or a6tion of any thing* 

Friend, ’tis the duke's pleafure, 

Whofe difpofition, all the world well knows, 

Will not be rubb’d nor / topp'd. Shakef King Lcat\ 

Almon falls, pierc’d with an arrow from the diftant war: 
Fix’d in his throat the flying weapon flood, 

An & flopp'd his breath, and drank his vital blood. Dryden. 

5. To fupprefs. 

Every bold finner, when about to engage in thecommiffion 
of any known fin, (hould arreft his confidence, and ftop the 
execution of his purpofe with this quefiion : Do I believe that 
God has denounced death to fuch a pra6lice, or do I not ? South. 

He, on occafion of flopping my play, did me a good office 
at court, by reprefenting it as long ago defigned. Dryden. 

6. To regulate mufical firings with the fingers. 

In inftruments of firings, if you ftop a firing high, where¬ 
by it hath lefs fcope to tremble, the found is more treble, but 
yet more dead. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

7. To clofe any aperture. 

Smite every fenced city, flop all wells of water, and mar 
land with dones. 2 Kings iii. 19. 

They pulled away the (houlder, and jtopped their ears, that 
they (hould not hear. Zech. vii. it. 

A hawk’s bell, the holes /topped up, hang by a thread within 
a bottle-glafs, and flop the glafs clofe with wax. Bacon. 

His majefty flopped a leak that did much harm. Bacon . 

Stoppings and fuflocations are dangerous in the body. Bacon. 
They firft raifed an army with this defign, to ftop my mouth 
or force my confent. King Charles , 

Celfus gives a precept about bleeding,, that when the blood 
is good, which is to be judged by the colour, that immediately 
the vein {hould be [topped. Arbuthnot. 

8. To ob(Iru6I; to encumber. 

Mountains of ice that flop th’ imagin’d way. Milton , 

To Stop. v. n. To ceafe to go forward. 

Some (Irange commotion 
Is in his brain : he bites his lip, and (tarts; 

Stops on a fudden, looks upon the ground. 

Then lays his finger on his temple ; (trait 
Springs out into fad gait, then flops again. Shak. H. VIII. 
When men purfue their thoughts of fpace, they ftop at the 
confines of body, as if fpace were there at an end. ^ Locke. 

If the rude throng pour on with furious pace. 

And hap to break thee from a friend’s embrace. 

Stop fhort, nor druggie through. Gay. 

Stop, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Ceffation of progreffive motion. 

Thought’s the Have of time, and life time’s fool; 

And time, that takes furvey of all the world, 

Muft have 1 ftop. Shakefpeare. 

The marigold, whofe courtier’s face 
Ecchoes the fun, and doth unlace 
Her at his rife, at his full flop 
Packs and (huts up her gawdy (hop, 

Miftakes her cue, and doth difplay. Clcaveland 

A lion, ranging for his prey, made a [top on a fudden at 3 
hideous yelling noife, which irartled him. L'Eftran ^ 

2. Hindrance of progrefs; obftruaion. J ' 6 * 

In weak and tender minds we little know what mifery this 
lin6l opinion would breed, befides the [tops it would make in 
the whole corn ie of all mens lives and adlions. Flooker 

Thefe gates are not fufficient for the communication be¬ 
tween the waded city and its fuburbs, as daily appears by the 
flops and embarraffes of coaches near both thefe gates. Graunt. 

My praife theFabii claim. 

And thou great hero, greatefl of thy name, 

Gidain d in war to lave the finking (late. 

And, by delays, to put a ftop to fate. Dryden's /£n. 

, r CU 1 qUailtieS put t0 tbe improvement of natural 
philofophy and therefore have been reje6Ied. Newton's Om 

rokers hinder trade, by making the circuit which the mo¬ 
ney goes larger, and in that circuit more flops, fo that the re¬ 
turns muft neceflarily be (lower and fcantier. Locke 

Female zeal, though proceeding from fo good a principle* 
if we may believe the French hiftorians, often put a ftop to the 

proceedings of their kings, which might have ended in a re 
formation. b J? ; , f 

3. Hindrance of aaion. 5 Fr “ Md ‘ r ‘ 

’ T r fl a £ r f at fte P towards the mattery of our defires to (W 
this>A to them, and (hut them up in filence. r L / 

4. Ceffation of a6Iion. Locke * 

, Look you to the guard to-night: 

Let s teach ourfelves that honourable (top. 

•Not to outfport diferetion. 

5. Interruption. 

a n 1 T1 -°u,l rt / U H ° f l0Ve and honefty, 
nd weigh ft thy words before thou giy’ft them breath - 
rhereforejhefe/^, of thine fright | e the 


Sbakefp 


care. 


6. Prohibition 
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6. Prohibition of fale. 

If they fhould open a war, they forefee the confumption 
France muft fall into by the ftop of their wine and falts, wholly 
taken off by our two nations. 'Temple . 

7. That which obftrucfts; obftacle; impediment. 

The proud Dueffa, full of wrathful fpight 
And fierce difdain to be affronted fo, 

Inforc’d her purple beaft with all her might, 

That ftop out of the way to overthrow. Fairy Queen. 

On indeed they went: but O ! not far; 

A fatal ftop travers’d their headlong courfe. Daniel. 

Blefled be that God who caff rubs, ftops , and hindrances in 
my way, when I was attempting the commiffion of fuch a 
f in> ' South's Sermons. 

So melancholy a profpeft fhould infpire us with zeal to op- 
pofe fome ftop to the rifing torrent, and check this overflowing 
of ungodlinefs. Rogers. 

8. Inftrument by which the founds of wind mufick are regulated. 

You would play upon me, you would feem to know my 
flops', you would pluck out the heart of my myftery. Skakefp . 
Bleft are thofe, 

Whofe blood and judgment are fo well commingl’d. 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger. 

To found what flop fhe pleafe. Skakefp. Hamlet. 

The harp 

Had work, and relied not; the folemn pipe, 

And dulcimer, all organs of fweet ftop. Milt. Par. Lofl. 

The found 

Of inflruments, that made melodious chime, 

Was heard of harp and organ ; and who mov’d 
Their J'tops , and chords, was feen ; his volant touch 
Inftin£l through all proportions, low and high. 

Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milton. 

A variety of firings may be obferved on their harps, and of 
ft op r on their tibiae j which fhews the little foundation that 
fuch writers have gone upon, who, from a fhort paffage in a 
claflick author, have determined the precife fhape of the an¬ 
cient mufical inflruments, with the exa£t number of their pipes, 
firings, and ftops. Addifon on Italy. 

q. Regulation of mufical chords by the fingers. 

The further a firing is flrained, the lefs fuperflraining goeth 
to a note; for it requireth good winding of a firing before it 
will make any note at all: and in th eflops of lutes, the higher 
they go, the lefs diftance is between the frets. Bacon . 

10. The a£l of applying the flops in mufick. 

Th’ organ-found a time furvives th zflop, . 

Before it doth the dying note give up. Daniel's Civil War . 

11. A point in writing, by which fentences are diflinguifhed. 

Even the iron-pointed pen. 

That notes the tragick dooms of men, 

Wet with tears Hill’d from the eyes 
Of the flinty deflinies, 

Would have learn’d a fofter flyle, 

And have been afham’d to fpoil 
His life’s fweet flory by the hafle 

Of a cruelill-plac’d. . J Crafhaw. 

Sto'pcock. n.f [flop and cod.] A pipe made to let out 

liquor, flopped by a turning cock. , , . . 

No man could fpit from him without it, but would drivel 
like fome paralytick or fool; the tongue being as a Jlopcock to 
the air, ’till upon its removal the fpittle is driven away. Crew. 
Sto'ppage. n.f [from flopI\ The aft ol flopping; the Hate 

of being flopped. ... 

The effects are a floppagt of circulation by too great a 

weight upon the heart, and fuffocation. . Arbuthnot. 

The floppage of a cough, or fpitting, increafes phlegm in 
thp ftomach Flayer, on the Humours. 

Sto'pple, or ’stepper, n.f. [from flop.] That by which any 
hole or the mouth of any veffel is filled up. 

Bottles fwinged, or carried in a wheel-barrow upon rough 
around, fill not full, but leave fome air j for if the hquor 
come clofe to the Jlcfflc, it cannot flower. Bacon. 

There J were no (huts or floppies made for the ears, that any 
loud or filarp noife might awaken it, as alfo a foft and gent e 
murmur provoke it to fleep. Ray on the Creat,on. 

Sto'r axtree. n.f. \_Jlyrax, Latin.] 

' ’ A The flower confifts of one leaf, fhaped like a funnel, and 
cut into feveral fegments, out of whofe flower-cup nfa the 
pointal, which is fixed like a nail m the forepart of he flower 
this afterwards becomes a roundifh flefhy truit, including one 
or two feeds in hard fhells. Miller * 

2. A refinous and odoriferous gum. iu„„, irr , 

I yielded a pleafant odour like the beft myrrh, as galbanum, 

and fweet for ax. . f ccluS XX1 . V * l5 j 

STORE- n.f [ ftor , in old Swedifli and Runick, is much , an 

is prefixed to other words to intend their fignification; for, 
Danifh; floor, Iflandick, is great. The Teutomck diale 
nearer to Englifh feem not to have retained this word.J 

1 Large number j large quantity; plenty. 

The fhips are fraught with flare of viduals, and good quan 
tity of treafure. 


None yet, but flore hereafter from the earth 
Up hither like aereal vapours flew, 

Of all things tranfitory and vain, when fin 
With vanity had fill’d the works of men. Milt. Par. Lofl 
Jove, grant me length of life, and years good fore 
Heap on my bended back. Dryden's Juvenal 

2. A flock accumulated; a fupply hoarded. 

We liv’d 

Supine amidft our flowingyW, 

We fieptfequrely, and we dreamt of more. Dryden. 

Thee, goddefs, thee, Britannia’s ifle adores: 

,-How has the oft exhaufted all her fores, 

How oft in fields of death thy prefence fought ? 

Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought. Addifon. 

Their minds are richly fraught 
With philofophick Jlores. Thomfon. 

3. The Hate of being accumulated ; hoard. 

Is not this laid up in flore with me, and fealed up among; 
1/ treafures ? Deutr. xxxii. 


Dryden, 


Milton, 


my treafures ? 

Divine Cecilia came, 

Inventrefs of the vocal frame: 

The fweet enthufiaft from her facred fore 
Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds. 

And added length to folemn founds. 

4. Storehoufe; magazine. 

Sulphurous and nitrous foam, 

Concodled and adufled, they reduc’d 
To blackeft grain, and into flore convey’d. 

Store, adj. Hoarded; laid up; accumulated.^ 

What floods of treafure have flowed into Europe by that 
a&ion, fo that the caufe of Chriftendom is raifed ffnee twenty 
times told : of this treafure the gold was accumulate and fort 
treafure; but thefilver is ftiil growing. Bacons Holy War. 
To Store, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnifn ; to replenifh. 

Wife Plato faid the world with men was far'd, 

That fuccour each to other might afford. Denham. 

Her face with thoufand beauties bled; 

Her mind with thoufand virtues ford ; 

Her pow’r with boundlefs joy coniefl. 

Her perfon only not ador’d. Prjcr. 

2 . To flock againft a future time. 

Some were of opinion that it were beft to ftay where they 
were, until more aid and ftore of vidluals were come; but 
others faid the enemy were but barely flored with victuals, and 
therefore could not long hold out. Knotles s Hfl. of tee Tur s. 

One having fored a pond of four acres with carps, tench, 
and other fifh, and only put in two fmall pikes, at feven years 
end, upon the draught, not one fifh was left, but the two 

pikes grown to an exceflive bignefs. f i% 

The mind refleds on its own operations about the ideas 
got by fenfation, and thereby fores itfelf with a new et 0 

ideas, which I call ideas of reflection. 

To fore the veffel let the care be mine, 

With water from the rocks and rofy wine, ,m/r 

And life-fuftaining bread. Pipes #)• 

2. To lay up; to hoard. , ■. • 

Let the main part of the corn be a common oc j ' 

and .fored up, and then delivered out in proportion. 

Storehouse, n.f [Jlore and bonfe.] Magazine; treafu^, 
place in which things are hoarded and repolited agai 

‘“ByuTi't is willingly confeffed, that the Scripture of GodI i> 

a florehoafe abounding with ineftimable treafures 

and knowledge, in many kinds over and above thmgs^ 

kind barely neceffary. . 

They greatly joyed merry tales to ieign, t 

Of which a forehoufe did with her remain. Fatr l>^ 
Suffer us to uU, and their 

gr Jofeph opened all the Jlorehoufes, and fold unto pfpf 




tians. 


To thefe high pow’rs a forehoufe doth pertain, 

Where they all arts and gen’ral reafons lay ; 

Which in the foul, ev’n after death, remain, 

And no Lethean flood can wafh away. 

My heart hath been a / lorehoufe long of thing p j 
And fay ings laid up, portending ftrange evenis. aica j 

The image of God was refplendent in m P ^ 
underflanding, namely that forehofe/e of the® J f morality . 
are treafured up the rules of a£hon and 1 Serrnons. 

As many different founds as can be made ^ 

tions, fo many letters there are in th 0 forehoufe of natur 
Sto'rER. »./ [Horn fore.] One who lays up. jaureSl 

c^/nrutx Jji rfmm florv. I Adorned with hiltoricai v 


Sto'RIED. adj. [from flory.] Adorned with 
Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ftudious cloifters pale, 

And love the high embowed roof. 

With antick pillar maffy proof. 

And Jtoried windows richly dight 
Calling a dim religious light 
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Some areedy minion or imperious wife, 

The tropliy’d arches, flory d halls invade. °P e ‘ 

Stork. »./[pro Saxon -] A bird of paffage fam ° US 

areTon^and red ; it feeds upon ferpents, 
fro ff s, and infeds: its plumage would be quite white, were 
not” the extremity of its wings, and alfo fome part of i s i 
and thighs black : it fits for thirty days and lays but f" ure ggs. 
Formerly they would not eat the fork-, but at prefent it is 
much efteemed for the delicioufnefs of its flefh: they go away 
in the middle of Auguft, and return in fpring. . Lalmet. 
The ftori in the lieaven knoweth her appointed times. Jer. 
'Sto'RKSBILL. n.f An herb. " Aborts. 

STORM, n.f. [yftormfVCAih ; pcopm, Saxo mfurm, Dutch; 

ftormo, Italian.] # 

! A tempeft; a commotion of the elements. 

O turn thy rudder hitherward a while. 

Here may thy form -beat velfel fafely ride. 

We hear this fearful tempeft fing, 

Yet feek no fhelter to avoid the form. 

Them fhe upftays, mindlefs the while 
Herfelf, though faireft unfupported flower, 

From her beft prop fo far and form fo nigh. 

Sulphurous hail fhot after us in form. 


Spenfcr. 

Shahefpcare. 


Milton. 

Milton. 


Then flay my child ! forms beat and rolls the main 


Pope. 


Dryden . 


Dryden. 
Pope . 


S 
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This feene had fome bold Greek or Britifh bard 
Beheld of old, what ftories had we heard 
Of fairies, fatyrs, and the nymphs their dames. 

Their feafts, their revels, and their am’rous flames. Denham. 
My maid left on the table one of her/r^-books, which i 
found full of ftrange impertinence, of poorfervants who came 

to be ladies. r Sw, J U 

fjtoji, place, Saxon.] A floor ; a flight of rooms. 

Avoid enormous heights of feven /tones, as well as 11 re¬ 
gular forms, and the contrary fault of low diftended ^fronts. 

Sonnets or elegies to Chloris, 

Might raife a houfe about two ftories ; 

a catch 


Swift . 


1. 


Oh, beat thofe ftor ms and roll the feas in vain. 

2. Aflault on a fortified place. 

How by ftorm the walls were won, 

Or how the vi£lor fack’d and burnt the town, 
v. Commotion; fedition; tumult; clamour; buftle. 

Whilft I in Ireland nourifh a mighty band, 

1 will ftir up in England fome black ftonn. Shakefpeare. 

Her filler 

Began to fcold and raife up fuch a form. 

That mortal ears might hardly endure the din. Snaleyp. 

4. Affli&ion; calamity; dlflrefs. 

5. Violence; vehemence; tumultuous force. 

As oft as we are delivered from thofe either imminent or 
prefent calamities, againft the ftorm and tempeft whereof we 
all inftantly craved favour from above, let it be a queftion 
what we fhould render unto God for his blefllngs, univerfally, 
fenfibly, and extraordinarily bellowed. Hooker. 

To Storm, v. a. [from the noun.] To attack by open force. 
From ploughs and harrows fent to leek renown. 

They fight in fields, and ftorm the fhaken town. 

There the brazen tow’r was ftonn d of old. 

When Jove defeended in almighty gold. 

To Storm, v. n. 

1. To raife tempefts. 

So now he forms with many a fturdy ftoure. 

So now his bluftering blaft each coaft doth fcoure. Spenfcr. 

2. To rage; to fume; to be loudly angry. 

Hoarfe, and all in rage, 

As mock’d they ftorm. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

When you return, the mafter ftorms, the lady fcolds. Swift. 

While thus they rail, and fcold, and ftorm , 

It paffes but for common form, Sivift. 

Sto'rmy. adj. [from ftonnd\ 

1. Tempeftuous. 

Bellowing clouds burft with a ftormy found, 

And with an armed winter ftrew the ground. Addiforis Italy. 

The tender apples from their parents rent 
By ftormy fhocks, muft not negledled lie. Philips. 

2. Violent; paflionate. 

The ftormy fultan rages at our ftay. Irene. 

STO'RY. n.f. j-cceji, Saxon; ftorie , Dutch; ftoria , Italian; 
trogloc.'] 

I. Hiftory; account of things pall. 

The fable of the dividing of the world between the three 
fons of Saturn, arofe from the true ftory of the dividing of the 
earth between the three brethren the fons of Noah. Raleigh. 
Thee I have heard relating what was done 
Ere my remembrance: now hear me relate 
My ftory which perhaps thou haft not heard. Milton. 

To king Artaxerxes, thy fervants Rathumnus the ftory- 
writer, and Smellius the feribe. 1 Efdr. ii. j 7. 

The four great monarchies make the fubjeft of ancient 
ftory, and are related by the Greek and Latin authors. Temple. 

Governments that once made fuch a noife, as founded up¬ 
on the deepeft counfels and the ftrongeft force; yet by fome 
flight mifearriage which let in ruin upon them, are now fo 
utterly extin&, that nothing remains of them but a name * 
nor are there the leaft traces of them to be found but only in 

South's Sermons. 

2. Small tale; petty narrative; account of a ftngle incident. 

In the road between Bern and Soleurre, a monument ere£l- 
ed by the republick of Bern, tells us the ftory of an Englifli- 
man not to be met with in any of our own writers. Addifon. 
3- An idle or trifling tale ; a petty fi< 5 lion. 

Thefe flaws and ftarts, would well become 
A woman’s ftory at a winter’s fire, 

Authoris’d by her grandame. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

9 


2. 


A lyrick ode wou’d Hate ; 

Would tile ; ;.n epigram would thatch. 

To Story, v. a. [from the noun ] 

To tell in hiftory; to relate. 

How worthy he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, rattier 
than ftory him in his own hearing. Shakefpeare's Cymbehne. 

’Tis not vain or fabulous 

What the fage poets, taught by th’ heav’nly mufe. 

Story d of old in high immortal verfe, 

Of dire chimera’s and enchanted ifles, 

And rifted rocks; whofe entrance leads to hell. Milton. 

It isforicdot the brazen Coloffus, in the ifland of Rhodes, 
that it was feventy cubits high ; the thumbs of it being fo big, 
that no man could grafp one of them about with both his arms. 

& Wilkins. 

Recite them, nor in erring pity fear. 

To wound with fo • ied griefs the filial ear. Pope. 

To range one under another. 

Becaufe all the parts of an undifturbed fluid are of equal 
gravity, or gradually placed or Jtoried according to the differ¬ 
ence of it ; any concretion that can be fuppofed to be natu¬ 
rally and mechanically made in fuch a fluid, muft have a like 
ftruclure of its feveral parts; that is, either be all over of a 
ftmilar gravity, or have the more ponderous parts neaier to 
its bafts. Bentley s Sermons. 

Sto'ryteller. n.f. [ flo*y and tcll.~\ One who relates tales; 
An hiftorian. In contempt. 

In fuch a fatire all would feek a fhare. 

And every fool will fancy he is there; 

Old Jlorytellers too muft pine and die. 

To fee their antiquated wit laid by ; 

Like her, who mifs’d her name in a lampoon. 

And griev’d to find herfelf decay’d fo foon. Dryden. 

Company will be no longer peftered with dull, dry, tedi¬ 
ous forytellers. Svjift's Polite Converfation, 

Stove, n.f. [ foo, Iflandick, a fire place; ptopoa, Saxon; 
efuve, French; (love, Dutch.] 

1. A hot houfe ; a place artificially made warm. 

Fifhermen who make holes in the ice, to dip up fuch fifti 
with their nets as refort thither for breathing, light on fwallows 
congealed in clods, of a flimv fubftance, and carrying them 
home to their foves, the warmth recovereth them to life and 
flight. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

The heat which arifes out of the leffer fpiracies brings forth 
nitre and fulphur; fome of which it affixes to the tops and 
fides of the grotto’s, which are ufually fo hot as to ferve for 
natural fove. orfweating vaults. Woodward. 

The moft proper place for uruSlion is a fove . Wife man. 

2. A place in which fire is made, and by which heat is commu¬ 
nicated. 

If the feafon prove exceeding piercing, in your great houfe 
kindle fome charcoals; and when they have done fmoaking, 
put them into a hols funk a little into the floor, about the 
middle of it. This is the fafeft Jlove. Evelyn . 

To Stove v. a. [ from the noun.] To keep warm in a houfe 
artificially heated. 

Tor December, January, and the latter part of November, 
take fuch things as are green all winter; orange trees, lemon 
trees, and myrtles, if they be foved ; and fweet marjoram 
warm fet. ^ Bacon. 

To Stound. v. n. [ fitmde, I grieved, Iflandick.] 

To be in pain or lorrow. Out of ufe. 


Fair . Jfueen. 


2. For jlun'd. Spenfer. 

Stound. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Sorrow; grief; mifhap. Out of ufe. The Scots retain it. 

Begin and end the bitter baleful found , 

II lefs than that I fear. 

The fox his copefmate found. 

To whom complaining his unhapp yfound. 

He with him far’d fome better chance to find. Hubberd. 

2 . Aftonifhment; amazement. 

Thus we llood as in -afound. 

And wet with tears, like dew, the ground. Gay. 

3. Hour; time; feafon. , Spenfer. 

Stour. n.J. [Jlur, Runick, a battle; preopan, Saxon, to dif- 

turb.] Aflault; incuriion; tumult. Obfolete. 

And he that harrow’d hell with hea vyfour, 

I lie faulty fouls from thence brought to his heavenly bowr. 

Fairy Ufueen, 
Love 
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STR 

Lov«, that long fince has to thy mighty powre 
Per force fubdu’d my poor captived heart. 

And raging now therein with reftlefs fcwre, 

Do’ft tyrannize in every weaker part. Spenfer. 

The giant ftruck fo mainly mercilefs. 

That cou’d have overthrown a ftonny tower, 

And were not heavenly grace that him did blefs. 

He had been pouldered all as thin as flower. 

But he was v/ary of that deadly fowre. Fairy ^ueen. 

STOU I . n. f. [Jiout, Dutch; folz ;, proud, German ; fautan , 
Gothick, is to ftrike.] 

1. Strong; 1 fifty ; valiant. 

When I was young, 

I do remember how my father faid, 

A f outer champion never handled fword. JShakef. Hen. VI. 

Some captain of the land or fleet, 

Stout of his hands, but of a foldier’s wit; 

Cries, I have fenfe to ferve my turn, in ftore, 

And he’s a rafeal who pretends to more. Dryden . 

2. Brave; bold; intrepid. 

TheyiW-hearted are fpoiled, they have flept their fieep. 

Pfal. Ixxvi. 5. 

He loft the charafter of a bold, Jiout , and magnanimous 
man, which he had been long reputed to be. Clarendon. 

3. Obftinate; pertinacious; refolute; proud. 

T he lords all. Hand, 

To clear their caufe, moft r^folutely Jiout. Daniel. 

There virtue and Jiout honour pafs’d the guard, 

I hofe only friends that could not be debar’d. Bathurji. 

4. Strong; firm. 

1 he JiouteJi veflel to the ftorm gave way. 

And fuck’d through loofen’d planks the ruflhing fea. Dryden. 
Stout, n.f. A cant name for ilrong beer. 

Should but his mufe descending drop 
A flice of bread and mutton chop. 

Or kindly, when his credit’s out, 

■Suxprife him with a pint of Jiout ; 

Exalted in his mighty mind, 

He flies and leaves the ftars behind. Swift. 

Stou'tly. adv. [from Jiout'] Luftily ; boldly; obflinately. 
Stoutness, n.f. [from Jiout] 

1. Strength; valour. 

2. Boldnefs ; fortitude. 

His bafhfulnefs in youth was the very true fign of his virtue 
and foutnefs after. Afcham’s Scboolmajier. 

3. Obftinacy; ftubbornefs. 

Come all to ruin, let 

Tby mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous Jioutnefs: for I mock at death 
With as If out heart as thou. Shakefpeare' s Conolanus. 

ToSTOW, v. a. [prop, Sax. Jtoe, oldFrificlc, a plac Jiowcn, 
Dutch ; to Jay up.] To Jay up ; to repofite in order ; to lay 
in the proper place. 

Foul thief! where haft thou few’d my daughter ? Sbak. 
I’t-b’holfters of the faddle-bow. 

Two aged piftols he did Jiow. Hudibras. 

Some Jiow their oars, or {fop the leaky Tides. Dryden. 
All the patriots of their ancient liberties were beheaded, 
flowed in dungeons, or condemned to work in the mines. Ad. 
The goddefs fhov’d theveffel from the fhores, 

And flow'd within its womb the naval ftores. Pope. 

Stowage, n.f. [from Jiow .] 

1. Room for laying up. 

In every veflel there is Jlowage for immenfe treafures, when 
the cargo is pure bullion, or merchandize of as great a value. 

Adclijon on the State of the JVar. 

£. The flate of being laid up. 

’Tis plate of rare device, and jewels 
Of rich and exquiflte form, their value’s great; 

And I am fomething curious, being flrange. 

To have them in fafe Jloutage. Shakefpeare’s Cyrnbeline. 

Stowe, jioe. Whether flngly or jointly are the fame with the 
Saxon j-top, a place. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Stra'bism. n.f. [Jlrabifme,Yx. rf aGc/AcT] Afquinting; act 
of looking afquint. 

ToSTRA r DDLE. v. n. [Suppofed to come frovnf riddle or Ji ride.] 
To Hand or walk with the feet removed far from each other 
to the right and left. 

Let man furvey himfelf, diverted of artificial charms, and 
he will find himfelf a forked Jiradling animal, with bandy legs. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 

To STRA'GGLE. [ Of this word no etymology is known ; 
it is probably a frequentative of Jtray , from jtravviare, Italian, 
of extraviam, Latin.] 

1. To wander without any certain direction ; to rove; to- 
ramble. 

But rtay, like one that thinks to bring his friend 
A mile or two, and fees the journey’s end: 

I fir aggie on too far. Suckling. 

Having parted the Syrens, they came between Scylla and 
Cbarybdis, and the Jlraggling rocks, which feemed to cart out 
great flore of flames and fmoke. Raleigh. 


STR 

A wolf fpied out ^Jiraggling kid, and purfued him Up. 
Children, even when they endeavour their utmnft ^ r * 
keep their minds from Jiraggling. 5 Ca nn 0 t 

2. T# wander difperfedly. locke. 

He likewife enriched poor Jiraggling foldiers with a, . 
quantity. Shakefpeare’s TmonnfW* 

I hey found in Burford fome of the fragolinp 
out of wearinefs flayed behind. J ® ^ Who 

From Jiraggling mountaineers for publick good mndm ' 
To rank in tribes, and quit the favage wood • ? 

Houfes to build, and them contiguous make* 
r For cheerful neighbourhood and fafety’s fake.* «r 

3. To exuberate; to jfhoot too far. ’ ’ 

Were they content to prune the lavifh vine 
Of Jiraggling branches, and improve the wine, 

Trim off the fmall fuperfiuous branches on each fide of* 
hedge too far out MortirnfMt 

4 ’finale bedl PCrfedi t0 beap3rt from an F main bod /J toft^ci 

W^ide was his parilh, not contrafted clofe 
In ftreets, but here and there a Jiraggling houfe; 

Yet ftill he was at hand. ° * r% , 

Stra'ggler. n.f [from fir aggie.] ryden ‘ 

1. A wanderer; a rover; one who forfakes his company one 

who rambles without any fettled direction. ' 

The laft Ihould keep the countries from paffage of Jrawlers 
from thofe parts, whence they ufe to come forth, and often 
times ufe to work much mifehief Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Let s whip the! zfragglers o er the Teas again, 

Lalh hence thefe over-weening rags of France 
Thefe famifh’d beggars. Shakefpeare’sRichard III. 

His pruning hook corre&s the vines, 

C And loo fefiragglers to their ranks confines. P 0 p e 
Bottles miffing are fuppofed to be half ftolen bv /IrwJn 
and the other half broken. y J 

2. Any thing that pufhes beyond the reft, or ftands finale, J ’ 

Let thy hand fupply the pruning knife, 

And crop luxuriant Jlragglers, nor be loth 

To ftrip the branches of their leafy growth. J&yden. 

STRAIGHT', adj. [flrack> old Dutch. It is well obferved by 
Ainfworth , that for not crooked we ought to write fraight, and 
for narrow frait ; but fox freight, which is fometimes found, 
there is no good authority.] 

1. Not crooked ; right. 

Beauty made barren the fwell’d boaft 
Of him that beft could fpeak ; feature, laming 
I he Ihrine of V,enus, or fraight- pight Minerva, 

Shakefpeare . 

A hunter’s horn and cornet is oblique; yet they have like¬ 
wife fraight horns ; which, if they be of the fame bore with 
the oblique, differ little in found, fave that thefraiJit require 
fomewhat a ftronger blaft. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

There are many feveral forts of crooked lines; but there 
is one only which is fraight Dryden. 

Water and air the varied form confound; 

The fraight looks crooked, and the fquare grows round. 

Pricr. 

When I fee a frait ftaff appear crooked while half under 
the water, the water gives me a falfe idea. Watts’ s Logick. 

2 . Narrow ; clofe. 'This Ihould properly be ftrait, eftroit , Fr. 
[See Strait.] 

Queen Elizabeth ufed to fay of her inftru&ions to great of¬ 
ficers, that they were like to garments, frait at the iirft put¬ 
ting on, but did by and by wear loofe enough. Bacon. 

Straight, adv. [frax, Danifh; frack, Dutch.] Immedi¬ 
ately ; dire&ly. This fenfe is naturally derived from the ad¬ 
jective, as a fraight line is the Ihorteft line between two points. 

If the devil come and roar for them, 

I will not fend them. I will after fraight , 

And tell him fo. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. 

Thofe ftinks which the noftrils fraight abhor and expel, are 
not the moft pernicious. Bacon’s Natural Hifory> 

With chalk I firft deferibe a circle here, 

Where the aetherial fpirits muft appear: 

Come in, come in ; for here they will be frait: 

Around, around the place I fumigate. Dryden. 

I know thy generous temper well. 

Fling but the appearance of diflionour on it. 

It Jiraight takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. Addijon. 

To Strai'ghten. v. a. [from fraight.] To make not 
crooked ; to make ftraight. 

A crooked flick is not ftraightened except it be as far ben 
on the clean contrary fide. Hooker. 

Of our felves being fo apt to err, the only way which we 
have to ftraighten our paths is, by following the rule 0 15 

will, whofe footfteps naturally are right. H°° tr ‘ 

StraTghtness. n.f. [from fraight] Re£fitude; the con 

trary to crookednefs. . < 

Some are for marts, as fir and pine, becaufe of their leng 
d firaightnejs. Bacon’s Natural ri jtery 

. adv . [ftraight and way. Immediate)'» 


and Jlraightnef 
Strai'ghtwa vs 


ftraight. 


Let 
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Let me here for ay in peace remain, 
rd f,railway on that lait long voyage fare. Ft try £««*• 
Soon as he entred was, the door jtraigbtway 

TV 1 ftiut Fairy <d ieen ' 

T hus ftands my ftate, ’twixt Cade and York dillrcft, 

Like to a fhip, that, having ’Rap’d a temped. 

Is (traitway claim’d and boarded with a pirate. Shakejp. 

Blood will I draw on thee, thou art a witch. 

And ftraightway give thy foul to him thou fcr 

The Turks ftraightway breaking in upon them, made a 
, r .1 t Knolles . 

As foon as iron is out of the fire, it deadeth ftraightways. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

The found of a bell is ftrong; continueth fome time after 
the oecuflion; but ceafeth ftrmgbtway! if tile bell or firing be 
touched. r Facin’s Natural Hi/tof). 

The fun’s power being in thofe months greater, it then 
ftralghtways hurries fleams up into the atmofphere. Woodward. 
To STRAIN, v. a. [ejlreindre, French.] 
j To fqueeze through fomething. 

Their aliment ought to be light, rice boiled in whey and 
f, rained. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. To purify by filtration. 

Earth doth not Jirain water fo finely as fand. Bacon. 

« To fqueeze in an embrace. 

y I would have J\train’d him with a drift embrace; 

But through my arms he flipt and vanifh’d. Dryden. 

Old Evander, with a clofe embrace, 

Strain’d his departing friend; and tears o’erflow his face. 

Dryden’s /Eneid. 

4. Tofprain; to weaken by too much violence. 

The jury make no more fcruple to pafs againft an Englifh- 
man and the queen, though it be to ftrain their oaths, than to 
drink milk unftrained. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Prudes decay’d about may tack. 

Strain their necks with looking back. Sw ft. 

5. To put to its utmoft ftrength. 

By this we fee in a caufe of religion, to how defperate ad¬ 
ventures men will ftrain themfelves for relief of their own 
part, having law and authority againft them. Hooker. 

Too well I wote my humble vaine. 

And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt; 

Yet as I con my cunning 1 will ftrain. Spenfer. 

Thus mine enemy fell. 

And thus I fet my foot on’s neck;—even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he fweats, 

Strains his young nerves, and puts himfelf in pofture 
That afts my words. Shakefpeare’s Cyrnbeline. 

My earthly by his heavenly overpower’d, 

Which it had long flood under, f rain’d to th’ height 
In that celeftial colloquy fublime. 

As with an objeft that excels the fenfe, 

Dazled and fpent, funk down. Milton s Parad. Lof. 

The lark and linnet fing with rival notes; 

They ftrain their warbling throats. 

To welcome in the fpring. Dryden. 

Nor yet content, file ftrains her malice more. 

And adds new ills to thofe contriv’d before. Dryden. 

It is the worft fort of good hufbandry for a father not to 
ftrain himfelf a little for his Ton’s breeding. Locke. 

Our words flow from us in a fmooth continued ftream, 
without thofe [trainings of the voice, motions of the body, and 
majefty of the hand, which are fo much celebrated in the ora¬ 
tors of Greece and Rome. Atterbury. 

6 train d to the root, the ftooping foreft pours 
A ruffling Ihower of yet untimely leaves. Thomfon. 

0. To make ftrait or tenfe. 

A bigger firing more firained, and a Idler firing lefs ftrained, 
may fall into the fame tone. Bacon. 

Thou, the more he varies forms, beware 
To f rain his fetters with a llrifter care. Dryden’s Virgil. 

/. To puifi beyond the proper extent. 

^ See they fufFer death, 

But in their deaths remember they are men, 

Strain not the laws to make their torture grievous. Addif.n. 
1 here can be no other meaning in this expreffion, how- 
ever |ome may pretend to ftrain it. Swi^t. 

• 1 o force; to conftrain ; to make uneafy or unnatural. 

I he lark fings foout of tune. 

Straining harfh difeords and unpleafing ftrains. Shakespeare. 

He talks and plays with Fatima, but his mirth 
L fore d and ftrain'd : in his looks appears 
A wild diftrafted fiercenefs. Denham 

0 0Tr T- in - v. n. To make violent efforts. 

Fo build his fortune I will ftrain a little, 

v'k? bond in men. Shakefp. Timm of Atheits. 

iou Hand like greyhounds in the flips, 

^training upon the ftart. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

I bey ftrain, 

^at death may not them idly find t’ attend 

heir ctrtain Hft, but work to meet their end. Daniel 
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Straining with too weak a wing. 

We needs will write epifties to the king. Peps. 

2 . To be filtred by compreffion. _ 

Caifar thought that all fea finds had natural fp ings of frefh 
water : but it is the fea water; becaufe the pit filled according 
to the meafure of the tide, and the fea water parting ox j train* 
ing through the funds leaveth the faltnefs behind them. Bacon. 
Strain', n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. An injury by too much violence. 

Credit is gained by cuftom, and feldom recovers a frain ; 
but if broken, is never well fet again. Temple. 

In all pain there is a deformity by a folution of continuity, 
as in cutting; or a tendency to folution, as in convulfions or 
f rains. Grew. 

2. [yrenje, Saxon.] Race; generation; defeent. Spenfer. 

Thus far I can praife him; he is of a noble frain, 

Of approv’d valour. Shakefpeare. 

Twelve Trojan youths, born of their npfoleft frain', 

I took alive: and, yet enrag’d, wiii empty ail their veins 
Of vital fpirits. Chapman’s Iliad. 

Why do’ft thou falrty feign 
Thyfelf a Sidney ? from which noble frain 
He fprung, that could fo far exalt the name 
Of love. Waller* 

Turn then to Pharamond, and Charlemagne, 

And the long heroes of the GaUickfrain. Prior. 

3. Hereditary difpofition. 

Amongft thefe fweet knaves and all this courtefy ! the frain 
of man’s bred out into baboon and monkey. Shakefpeare. 

Intemperance and luft breed difeafes, which propagated, 
fpoil the frain of a nation. Fi dot Jan. 

4. A ftile or manner of fpeaking. 

According to the genius and frain of the book of Proverbs, 
the words wifdom and righteoufnefs are ufed to fignify ail re¬ 
ligion and virtue. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

In our liturgy are as great f rains of true fublime eloquence, 
as are any where to be found in our language. Swift. 

Macrobius fpeaks of Hippocrates’ knowlege in very lofty 
f rains. Baker. 

5. Song; note; found. 

Wilt thou love fuch a woman ? what, to make thee an in- 
ftrument, and play falfe f rains upon thee. Shakefpeare. 

Orpheus felf may heave his head 
From golden (lumber on a bed 
Of h-ap’d Elyfian flowers, and hear 
Such ftrains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite fet free 

His half-regain’d Eurydice. Milton: 

Their heav'nly harps a lower ftrain began, 

And in foft mufick mourn the fall of man. Dryden. 

When the firft bold veflel dar’d the feas, 

High on the ftern the Thracian rais’d his Jirain , 

While Argo faw her kindred trees 

Defcend from Pelion to the main. Pope’s St. Cecilia. 

6. Rank ; charafter. 

But thou who lately of the common frain , 

Wert one of us, if ftill thou do’ft retain 
The fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 

Still thou art bound to vice, and (till a flavc. Dryden . 

7. Turn; tendency. 

Becaufe hereticks have a ftrain of madnefs, he applied her 
with fome corporal chaftifements, which with refpite of time 
might haply reduce her to good order. Hayward. 

8. Manner of violent fpeech or aftion. 

You have Ihew’d to-day your valiant ftrain. 

And fortune led you well. . 'Shakefp. King Lear. 

. buc F take too high a Jirain at the firft, and are magna¬ 
nimous more than traft of years can uphold, as was Scipio 
Africanus, of whom Livy faith, ultima primis dedeb ant. Bacon. 
Strainer, n.f [from frain.] An inftrument of filtration. 

I he excrementitious moifture paffeth in birds through a 
finer and more delicate ftrainer than it doth in hearts^ for 
feathers pafs through quills, and hair through Ikin. Bac:n . 

Shave the goat’s Ihaggy beard, left thou too late 
In vain (hould’ft feek a Jiraincr to difpart 
! he hulky terrene dregs from purer muft. Philips .' 

Y he ftomach and inteftines are the prefs, and the lafteal vef- 
fels xhejlrainers to feparate the pure emulfion from its feces. Arh. 
Thefe w'hen condens’d, the airy region pours 
On die dry earth, in rain or gentle fhowers, 

Th^ infinuating drops fink through the fand, 
c __ part the porous /trainers of the land. Blackn,ore. 

blKAIl. adj. [efroit, French; frettc, Italian.] 

1. Narrow; clofe; not wide. 

Witneffes, like watches go 
Juft as they’re fet, too faft or flow ; 

And where in confcience they ’it/irciAjt iac’d 

ton to one dac fide Baft. * ’ Kudibrcn. 

2. vJofe; intimate. 

p,„ He ’ fOT £ ettin ^ll former injuries, had received that naughty 
cxi r tus into a J taigbt degree ot favour, his good nefs being as 
apt to DC deceived, as the other’s craft was to deceive. Sidney. 

1 3* Strift; 
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3. Strict; rigorous. 


rici; nguiuus. 11 r ir 

Therefore hold I frail all thy commandments; and an talte 

ways I utterly abhor. _ Pfalms, Common Prayer. 

Fugitives are not relieved by the profit of their lands in Eng¬ 
land, & for there is a Jiraightcr order taken. Spenfei . 

He now, forfooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts, and fome Jirait decrees 
That lay too heavy on the commonwealth. Shakefpeare. 
Difficult; diftrefsful. 

Proceed no fraiter ’gainft our uncle Glo fter, 

Than from the evidence of good efteem. 

Fie be approv’d in pradice culpable. _ Shakefp. Henry V I. 

5. Itisufed in opposition to crooked, but is then more properly 

written firaigbt. [See Streight.] . . 

A bell or a cannon may bfe heard beyond a hill which in¬ 
tercepts the fight of the founding body, and founds are pro¬ 
pagated as readily through crooked pipes as through fr eigb 
Y 0 J Newton s Otucks. 

ones. 1 

Strait, n.f 

I. A narrow pafs, or frith. , . , rr 

Plant rfarrifons to command th e freights and narrow pa a- 
0 Stennr. 

ges. • r J 

Honour travels in a freight 10 narrow. 

Where one but goes abreaft. Shakefpeare' sd roil . and Creftda. 
Fretum Magellanicum, or Magellan’s Straits., Aobot. 
They went forth unto the fraits of the mountain. . Juartb. 

The Saracens brought together with their vi&ories their 
language and religion into all that coaft of Africk, even f:om 
Egypt to the freights of Gibraltar. Brerewood on anguages. 

2 . Diftrefs; difficulty. , „ , 

The independent party which abhorred all motions towards 

peace, were in as great freights as the other how 

It was impoffible to have adminiftred fuch advice to the king, 
in the freight he was in, which being purfued might not have 
proved inconvenient. Clarendon. 

1 Thyfelf 

Bred up in poverty, and freights at home, 

Loft in a defart here, and hunger-bit. Milton s Paradife Reg. 

Thus Adam, forebefet! reply’d, 

O heav’n ! in e\’W freight this day I ftand T a 

Before my Judge. . j W ton 5 , P f ar ¥f L f r 

Let no man who owns a Providence grow defperate under 

any calamity or Jirait whatfoever, but compofe the anguifli o 
his^thoughts upon this one confideration, that he comprehends 
not thofe ftrange unaccountable methods by which provi¬ 
dence may difpofe of him. . out os unions. 

Some modern authors obferving what fraits they have been 
put to in all ages, to find out water enough for N oah s flood, 
fay, Noah’s flood was not umverfal, but a national inundation. 

J 3 Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 

’Tis hard with me, whatever choice I make, 

I muft not merit you,, or muft forfake : 

But in this freight , to honour I’ll be true. 

And leave my fortune to the gods and you. Dry den. 

Casfar fees 

The freights to which you’re driven, and as he knows 
Cato’s high worth, is anxious for your life. Adaifons Cato. 
XJlyffes made ufe of the pretence of natural infirmity to con¬ 
ceal the fraits he was in at that time in his thoughts. Broome. 
To Strait, v. a. [from the noun.] To put to difficulties. 

If your lafs 

Interpretation fhould abufe, and call this 

Your lack of love or bounty; you were Jiraited 

For a reply, at leaft, if you make care 

Of happy holding her. . Shakefpeare.t fPiH# s Tale. 

To Straiten, v. a. [from frait.] 

*• GtedtvTsfon has a fecure haven, yet with fomethinga 

dangerous entice, flraiuned on the 

ruined wall of the mole .. j J 

If this be our condition, thus to dwell 
In narrow circr.it, JhaiUn’i by afoe^. p ^ fi ^ 

Whatever doaX'^cdd 

more narrow, muft heat, tmreio A)buthn ot on Dut. 

baths, heat. 

*• Gh:r^n°d n co n n e fining the profeifion of the common 
law, muft naturally extend and enlarge the jun Ji 

' ChU The landed man finds him aggrieved by ^faffing * j™ 
rents, and the ftrtighuhtg of his fortune, whdlt the mon^ 

m Fethng ca P n hi give a 'us a notion of all ideas that enter at the 
eve, except colours; but it is Y* r y much/-«ai^ 
fined to the number, bulk, and diftance of its obj.efls . AdMm. 

The caufes which> 4 » the Brit.fh commerce wilUn 
Urge the French. Addfoa e State e] the IVa,. 

<>. To make tight; to intend. 

$ Stretch them at their length, n , 

And pull the Jlreightend cords with all your ftrength. Dr,,I. 
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Morality, by her falfe guardians drawn, 

Chicane in furs, and cafuiftry in lawn, 

Gafps, as vWeyfraitcn at each end the cord, 

And dies when dulnefs gives her page the word, f uncial 
4. To deprive of neceffary room. 

Waters when fraitned as in the falls of bridges, give a roar¬ 
ing noife. Bacon’s Natural HijU-ry. 

Fie could not be freighted in room or provifions, or com¬ 
pelled to fight. CLrtndon: 

Several congregations find themfelves very much pn,tried 
and if the mode encreafe, I wifh it may not drive many ordi¬ 
nary women into meetings, Addifris Spectator. 

5. To diftrefs; to perplex. 

Men by continually ftriving and fighting to enlarge their 
bounds, and encroaching upon one another, feem to frait¬ 
ned for want of room. R,^ t 

StraFtly. adv. [from frait.] 

1. Narrowly. 

2. Strictly ; rigoroufly. 

Thofe laws he Jiraitly requireth to be cbferved without 
breach or blame. PmUr, 

3. Clofely ; intimately. 

Strai'tness. n.f. [from frait.’] 

1. Narrownefs. 
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The town was hard to befiege, and uneafy to come unto, 
by reafon of the fraitnefs of all the places 2 Haiacceb. xii. 

It is a great errour, and a narrownefs or fraitnefs of mind, 
if any man think that nations have nothing to do one w.th an¬ 
other, except there be an union in fovereignty, or a conjun¬ 
ction in pa< 5 t. Sac on's Holy War. 

The fraitnefs of my confcience will not give me'leave to 
fwallow down luch camels. King Charles. 

2. Striifnefs; rigour. 

If his own~life anfwer the fraitnefs of his proceeding, it 
fhall become him well. Shakefean. 

Among the Romans, the laws of the twelve tables did ex¬ 
clude the females from inheriting, and had many other Jirait- 
nejfes and hard (hips which were fucceffively remedied. Hale. 

3. Diftrefs; difficulty. 

4. Want; fcarcity. 

1 he fraitnefs of the conveniences of life amongftthem had 
never reached fo far, as to the ufe of fire, till tbe Spaniards 

brought it amongft them. 

Straitla'ced. adj. [Jirait and lace.] Stiff; contained; with- 

OI LMnature have fcope to felhion the body as (he thinks bell; 

we have few weft-fhaped that ntjlraltlaced, or much_tamper d 
• 1 Lode on h ducation. 

With. # r n ‘ 7 C 1 

Strake. The obfolete preterite oifrrke. btrucK. 

Did’if thou not fee a bleeding hind 
Whofe right haunch earft my ftedfaft arrow /?/uG Spefr. 
Fearing left they ffiould fall into the quick-funds, they/;^ 

fail, and fo were driven. ^ ^ "J ‘ , rnji 

Strand, n.f. [t^riuil>, Saxon \ftrdnde, Dutch;>«<(,h 
dick.] The verge of the fea or of any water. 

I f aw fweet beauty in her face ; 

Such as the daughter of Agenor had. 

That made great Jove to humble him to her ban > 

When with his knees he kifs’d the Cretan/;^ • '• ' 

Some wretched lines from this neglected Uaftd, 

May find my hero on the foreign Jirand, 

To s™ ™D. F.tg-lhe noun.] To drive or forcenpon 

thC Tarchon’s alone was loft, and 

Stuck on a bank, and beaten by the flood. ; ^ fj fel , 

I have feen of both thofe kinds from t ^ ie . 
that they can only be fuch as have ftiaye ran itl'tr< V aK 
fidence, and been accidentally intercepte ffard mf‘P’ 

"“""Some from the Jlranded veffel force their way, 

Fearful of fate they meet it in the lea, 

Some who efcape the fury or the wave, JV/V* 

Sicken on earth, and fink into a grave. l 

STRANGE, adj. [efrange, French; « ; ■ 3 

1. Foreign; of another country. a nd ^ ivers 

I do not contemn the knowledge s c boobt 1 ft r ‘ 

Natural fubjeas of jthe ftate ^ 

portion to t he f range fubjeds that they g 

9 Hot domeftick. 1 

As the man loves leaft at home Z r ; teS ; 

That hath a fluttifli houfe, haunter wi f 

So (he, impatient her own faults t ° FdelivhK- V0 ‘ 
Turns from herfelf, and in Jtranpe things D 

3. Wonderful ; caufing wonder. ^ fecrcts'in 

It is evident, and it is one of tb ^. ,/fy on |y; 
that the whole found is not in tne *1.0. jg, urll IHpl’ 

in every fmall part of the air. perceive 

Sated at length, ere long I . Jlh- 

Strange alteration in nr?. ^ 
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. . they (hould be fo filent in this matter, when 

v 11 ' v-re fo manv occafrons to fpeak of it, if our Saviour had 

pointed fuch an infallible judge of controverf.es. Ttl- 
P ‘ Strange to relate, from young lulus head ) 

A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpiea r 

Around his brows, and on his temples fed. 3 

Stranee to relate, the flames, involv d in (moke 
Of inc/nfe, from tbe facred altar broke. Dryden , S«. 

, Odd - irregular; not according to the common way. 

3 ' Pefire*my man’s abode, where I drd leave hmr 

Cn -ou may think I make fou, madam, 
whtfittliyou it , not from every body I would tert,™ 

obliged. 


Suckling. 


new. 


/• 


2 . 


U Lon°F"ftom had inured them to the former kind alone, by 
which the latter was new and f range in their ears. oo er. 

Here is the hand and fea! of the duke: you know the cha- 
rafter I doubt not; and the fignet is not Hrangt ^to.you. Shak. 

Tcfeph faw his brethren, but made lnmfelf Jlrmge unto 
J u ‘ ^ Gen. lxn. 7. 

them. _ „ T r . 

Here paflion firft i fe.t, 

Commotion f range! 1 on ’ 

' Rem She’makes it ftrange, but (he would be beft pleas’d 

To be fo anger’d with another letter. hhetkejpeai e. 

Uncommonly good or bad. 

' This made David to admire the law of God at that ftrange 
rate and to advance the knowledge of it above all other know- 

ledge. J 

They were now, like fand without lime, ill bound toge¬ 
ther, at agaze, looking f range one upon another, not know¬ 
ing who was faithful. _ aeon. 

Strange, inter]. An expreffion of wonder. 

Strange! what extremes fhould thus preferve the lnow. 

High on the Alps, or in deep caves below. Waller. 

Strange! that fatherly authority fhould be the only original 
of government, and yet all mankind not know it. Locke. 

To Strange, v. n. [from the adjedlive.] 'Fo wonder; to be 
aftonifhed. 

Were all the affertions of Ariftotle fuch as theology pro- 
nounceth impieties, which we f range not at from one, of 
whom a father faith, Nec Deum coluit, neccurauit. Glanv. 
Strangely, adv. [from frange.] 
j. With fome relation to foreigners. 

As by ftrange fortune 
It came to us, I do in juftice charge thee 
That thou commend it frangely to fome place, 

Where chance may nurfe or end it. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 
Wonderfully; in a way to caufe wonder, but with a degree of 
diflike. 

My former fpeeches have but hit your thoughts, 

Which can interpret farther: only, I fay, 

Things have been frangely borne. Shakefp . Macbeth. 

How frangely active are the arts of peace, 

Whofe reftlels motions lefs than wars do ceafe ; 

Peace is not freed from labour, but from noife; 

And war more force, but not more pains, employs. Dryden. 
We fhould carry along with us fome of thofe virtuous qua¬ 
lities, which we were frangely carelefs if we did not bring from 
home with us. v Sprat's Sermons. 

In a time of affliction the remembrance of our good deeds 
will frangely cheer and fupport our fpirits. Calarny. 

Strangeness, n.f. [frorn frange.] 

1. Foreignnefs; the ftate of belonging to another country. 

If I will obey the Gofpel, no diftance of place, no frange- 

nef of country can make any man a ftranger to me. Sprat. 

2 . Uncommunicativer.efs ; diftance of behaviour. 

Ungird thy frangenefs , and tell me what I fhall vent to my 

lady. Shake]'. Tive/fth Bight. 

Wi 1 you not obferve 

The frangen fs of his alter’d countenance ? Shakef. H. VI. 

3- Remotenefs from common apprehenfion ; uncouthnefs. 

Men worthier than himfelf 

Here tend the favage^ frangenefs he puts on ; 

And undergo, in an obferving kind, 

His humourous predominance. Shakefp. Troil. andCreJJida. 
This raifed greater tumults and boilings in the hearts of 
men, than the jlrangenefs and feem mg unreafonablenefs of all 
the former articles. South's Sermons. 

4- Mutual diflike. 

In this peace there was an article that no Englifhman fhould 
enter into Scotland, and no Scottifhman into England, with¬ 
out letters commendatory: this might feem a means to con¬ 
tinue a frangenefs between the nations ; but it was done to 
lock in the borderers. Ba.cn. 

5 * Wonderfulnefs ; power of raffing wonder. 

If a man, for curiofity or frangenefs fake, would make a 
puppet pronounce a word, let him confider the motion of the 
inftrumentsof voice, and the like founds made in inanimate 
k°dies. Bacon s Natural Hijiory. 


STR 

Stra'ncer. n.f. [ef ranger, French.] 
r. A foreigner; one of another country. 

I am a moft poor woman, and a flranger , 

Born out of your dominions; having here ym 

No judge indiff’rent. Shakef. Henry V IiL 

Your daughter hath made a grofs revolt; 

Tying her duty, beauty, wit and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheelingy?/-*«g*r 
Of here and every where. f , fahfpw t. 

There is no p’ace in Europe fo much frequented hyjcrangr, , 
whether they are fuch as come out ot curiofity, or (uch who 
are obliged to attend the court of Rome. Addifin et. Italy. 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, ^ _ 

And f rangers to the fun yet ripen here. nan. ue. 

. After a year’s inter-regnum from the death of Romulus, tne 
fenate of their own authority chofe a fucceftbr, and af ranger, 
merely upon the fame of his virtues. 

2. One unknown. ,. . . r C / i 

Strangers and foes do funder, and not kifs. Shake]pear e. 

You did void your rheum upon my beard, 

And foot me, as you fpurn a f ranger cur T7 . 

Over your threshold. Shakefp. Merchant of i fee. 

We ought to acknowledge, that no nations are wholly 
aliens an 6 . Jtrangers the one to the other. aeon. 

That framer gueft the Taphean realm obeys. Dope. 
They came, and near him plac’d th tftrdnger gueft. Dope. 

3. A gueft; one not a domeftick. 

He will vouchfafe 

This day to be our gueft: bring forth and pour 
Abundance, fit to honour and receive 

Our heavenly f ranger. M:don* 

4. One unacquainted. 

My child is yet a ftranger in the world ; 7 

She hath not feen the change of fourteen years. fhakejp. 

I was no ftranger to the original: I had alfo ftu'vJiec lrgn s 
defign, and his difpofition of it. Dryden. 

5. One not admitted to any communication or fellowfnip. 

I unfpeak my detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames uponmylelr, 1> /ri 

For ftrangers to my nature. Shakefp . Macbeth. 

To Stra'ncer. v. a. [from the noun.] 10 eitrange; to 
alienate. 

Will you with thofe infirmities Ihe owes, 

Dower’d'with our curfe, and ftranger'd with our oath. 

Take her or leave her ? Shakefpeare • 

To STRANGLE. V. a. [ firangulo , Latin.] 

I. To choak ; to fuffocate; to kill by intercepting the breath. 

His face is black and full ol blood; 

His e\ e-balls farther out, than when he liv’d 5 
Staring full ghaftly, like a Jtrangled man. Soakef. H, VI. 

Shall I not then be ftifled in the vault, 

To whofe foul mouth no healthfome air breathes in. 

And there be Jtrangled ere my Romea comes ? Shakefpeare. 
Do’ft thou not know that thou haft fr angled thine huf- 
bands ? 7 ob. iii. b. 

The lion did tear in pieces enough for his wffielps, and 
Jtrangled for hislionefles, and filled his holes wish prey. A eh. 

So heinous a crime was the fin of adultery, that our Saxon 
anceftors compelled the adulterefs to ftrangle herfelf; and he 
who debauched her was to be hanged over her grave. Ajlifc . 

2. To fupprefs; to hinder from birth or appearance. 

By th’ clock, ’tis day; 

And yet dark night fir angles the travelling lamp : 

Is’t night’s predominance, or the day’s fliame r Shak. Macb • 
Stra'ngler. n.f. [from jtranglef One who ftrangles. 

The band that feems to tie their friendfhip together, will be 
the very fr angler of their amity. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Stra'ngles. n.f. [from ft-angle.] Swellings in a horfe’s throat. 
Strangula'tion. n.f. [from Jtranglc.'] The a& of ftrangling; 
fuffocation ; the ftate of being ftrangled. 

A fpunge is mifehievous, not in itfelf, for its powder is 
harmlefs; but becaufe, being received into the ftomacb, it 
fwelleth, and, occafioning its continual diftenfion, induceth a 
ftrangulation. Brown s Dulgar Errours. 

The reduffion of the jaws is difficult, and, if they be not 
timely reduced, there happen paralyfis and ftrangulation. Wife. 
Stra'ngury. n.f. [rocAyxfa,-, ftraiiguric , French.] A diffi¬ 
culty of urine attended with pain. 

Strap, n.f [ ftroppe , Dutch; ftropfa , Italian] A narrow 
long flip of cloath or leather. 

Thefe cloaths are good enough to drink in, and fo be thefe 
boots too; an’ they be not, let them hang themfelves in their 
own /traps. Shakefp. Twtlfh Night. 

1 found but one hufband, a lively cobler, that kicked and 
fpurred all the while his wife was carrying him on ; and had 
• fcarce paffed a day v\ithout giving her the difcipline of-the 
ft rap. Addifus Spedlut.r. 

Str'appadg n.f. Chaftifement by blows. 

Were I at the ftrappado , or all the racks in the worlJ, I 
would not tell you on compulfion. Shakefpeare. 

Stra'pping. adj. Vaft; large; bulky. Ufed of large me?i 
or women in contempt. 

STRATA. 
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STRATA, n.f. [The plural of ftratum, Latin.] Beds; layers. 
A philofophieal term. 

The terreftrial matter is difpofed into fircita, or layers, placed 
one upon another; in like manner as any earthy fediment, 
fettling down from a fluid, will naturally be. Woodward. 

With how much wifdom are the ftrata laid, 

Of different weight and of a different kind. 

Of fundry forms for fundry ends defign’d ! Blackmore. 

Stra'tagem. n.f [rgcclrjyyjycK ; ftratageme , French.] 

1. An artifice in war ; a trick by which an enemy is deceived. 

John Talbot, I did fend for thee. 

To tutor thee in ftratagems of war. Sbakcfp. Henry VI. 

Ev’ry minute now 

Should be the father of fome ftratagem. Shake/. Henry IV. 

2. An artifice; a trick by which fome advantage is obtained. 

Roufe up your courage, call up all your counfels. 

And think on all thofe ftratagems which nature 

Keeps ready to encounter fudden dangers. Denhams Sophy. 

Thofe oft are ftratagems which erroura feem ; 

Nor is it Homer nods, but we who dream. Pope. 

To Stra'tify. v. a. [jtratifer, Fr. from flratwn, Lat.] To 
range in beds or layers. A chymical term. 

STRATUM, n.f. [Latin.] Abed; a layer. A term of phi- 
iofophy. 

Another was found in a perpendicular fiffure of a Jiratum of 
Rone in Langron iron*mine, Cumberland. Woodward. 

Drill’d through the Tandy Jiratum, every way 
The waters with the Tandy Jiratum riTe. Thonfon. 

STRAW, n.f [yqieop, Saxon ; flreo, Dutch.] 

1. The ftalk on which corn grows, and from which it is 

■ threfhed. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 

Tremble and ftart at wagging of a Jlratv, 

Intending deep fufpicion. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Plate fin with gold, 

And the fironglance of juftice hurtlefs breaks; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s fraw doth pierce it. Shakefpeare . 
Apples in hay and fraw ripened apparently; but the apple 
in the Jlraw more. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

My new Jlraw hat, that’s trimly lin’d with green, 

Let Peggy wear. Gay’s Pajlorals. 

More light he treads, more tall he Teems to rife, 

And ffruts a Jlraw breadth nearer to the fkies. ' Tickell. 

2. Any thing proverbially worthlefs. 

Thy arms, thy liberty, befide 
All that’s on th’ outfide of thy hide, 

Are mine by military law. 

Of which I will not bate one Jlraw. Hudtbra & 

’Tis not a Jlraw matter whether the main caufe be right or 
wrong. L'Ejtrange. 

Stra'wberry. n.f. [ fragaria , Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a perennial fibrofe root: the leaves are veined, grow¬ 
ing upon each footftalk; the ftalks trail upon the ground: the 
Cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, divided into ten equal 
parts, and expands in form of a ftar: the flower confifts, for 
the moft part, of five leaves, expanded in form of a rofe, and 
bavin" many ftamina in the middle, round the bafe of the ova¬ 
ry : the fruit is globofe or oval, and confifts of a flefliy eat¬ 
able pulp, full of protuberances. The fpecies are feven. Mill . 

The Jlrawherry grows underneath the nettle, 

And wholefome berries thrive and ripen beft. 

Neighbour’d by fruit of bafer quality. Shak. Henry V. 

Content with food, which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on Jlrazvherries they fed. Dryden. 

Strawberries , by their fragrant fmell, feem to be cordial: 
the feeds obtained by (haking the ripe fruit in Winter, are an 
excellent remedy againft the done. The juice of flrawberries 


and limmons in fpring-water is an excellent drink in bilious 
fevers. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Stra'wberry 7 m. n.f. [arbutus, Latin.] 

It is ever o-reen, the leaves roundifh and Terrated on the 
edges: the flowers confift of one leaf, and fhaped like a pitcher: 
the fruit is of a flefliy fubftance, and very like a ftrawberry ; 
divided into five cells, which contain many Tmall feeds. Miller. 

Stra'wbuilt. adj. [ftraw and built.'] Made up of ftraw. 

They on the Tmoothed plank. 

The fuburb of their ftrawbuilt citadel. 

New rubb’d with balm, expatiate. Milton. 

Stra'wcoloured, adj. [Jlraw and colour .] Of a light 

yellow. 

3 I will difeharge it in your Jlrawcolourd beard. Shakefpeare. 

Stra'wworm. n. f. [Jlraw and worm.] A worm bred in 
ftraw. 

Stra'wy. adj. [from Jlraw.] Made of ftraw; confuting or 
ftraw. 

There the Jlrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 

Fall down before him, like the mower’s fwath. Shakefpeare. 
In a field of corn, blown upon by the wind, there will ap¬ 
pear waves of a colour differing from that of the reft ; the 
wind, by deprefling fome of the ears, and not others, makes 
the one refleCl more from the lateral and Jlrawy parts than the 
a Boyle on Go ours. 
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To Stray, v. n. [ ftroe, Danifh, to fcatter; flrawiare Tr,i; 
to wander. ] ’ ’ ilal1 


an, 


i. 


2 . 


To wander; to rove. 

My eye, defeending from the hill, furveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valley frays. Denh 
Lo, the £>lad gales o’er all her beauties jiray ,, 

Breathe on her lips, and in her bofom play. n 

To rove out of the way; to range beyond the proper limiu 
What grace hath thee now hither brought this wav ? ** 

r tm; f oof nmwnnfi « UI«.) /' . J * 


Or doen thy feeble feet unweeting hither fray. P a i. 


No : where can I fray , 

Save back to England ? all the world’s my way. 

Hath not elfe his eye 
Stray d his afteCtion in unlawful love ? 

She doth Jiray about 

By holy crofles, where fire kneeling prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 

Wand’reft thou within this lucid orb. 

And fray'd from thofe fair fields of light above, 
Amidft this new creation want’ft a guide 
To reconduCt thy Heps? 


61 


Oihetn. 


Shakefp. 

Shakejpeare. 


Shakefpeare. 


To err; to deviate from the right. 


Dr yds 


Stl. 


Common Prayer, 


We have erred and frayed. 

Stray, n.f. [from the verb.] 

i. Any creature wandering beyond its limits; any thing loft by 


wandering. 

She hath herfelf not only well defended, 

But taken and impounded as a fray 
The king of Scots. Shakefpeare's Henry V, 

Should I take you for a fray , 

You muft be kept a year and day. Hudibras. 

When he has traced his talk through all its wild rambles 
let him bring home his fray ; not like the loft flieep with joy, 
but with tears of penitence. Government of the Tongue. 

Seeing him wander about, I took him up for a fray. Dryd. 

He cries out, neighbour, haft thou feen a jiray 
Of bullocks and of heifers pafs this way? Addijbn. 

2 . ACt of wandering. 

I would not from your love make fuch a fray, 

To match you where I hate. Shakefpeare. 

STREAK, n.f [yrjuce, Saxon ; flreke, Dutch; finch, Ital] 
A line of colour different from that of the ground. 

The Weft yet glimmers with fome Jlreaks of day; 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace. 

To gain the timely inn. Shak. Macbeth. 

What mean thofe colour’d flreaks in heav’n, 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Dift ended, as the brow of God appeas'd? 

The night comes on, we eager to purfue 
’Till the laft freaks of dying day withdrew. 

And doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive, 

Ten wildings have I gather’d for my dear; 

How ruddy, like your lips, their freaks appear! Dryden. 

While the fantaftick tulip ftrives to break 
In two-fold beauty, and a parted ftreak. Prior. 

To Streak, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ftripe; to variegace in hues; to dapple. 

Mark what Jacob did ; 

When all the yeanlings which were ftreak'd and pied,^ 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Shak Merchant of Venice. 

A mule, admirably freaked and dapp ed with white and 
black. Sandys's Journey. 

T o-morrow, ere frefh morning freak the Eaft, 

With firft approach of light we muft be ris’n, 

And at our pleafant labour, to reform 
Yon flow’ry arbours. 

Now let us leave this earth, and lift our eye 
To the large convex of yon’ azure fky: 

Behold it like an ample curtain fpread, 

Now r freak'd and glowing with the morning red; 

Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright. 

And chufing fable for the peaceful night. 

2. To ftretch. Obfolete. 

She lurks in midft of all her den, and freaks 
From out a ghaftly whirlpool all her necks; 

Where, glotting round her rock, to fifli fbe falls. Chef non, 
Stre'aky. adj, [from ftreak.] Striped; variegated by 1UCS ' 
When the hoary head is hid in fnow, 

The life is in the leaf, and Hill between , 

The fits of falling fnows appears the freaky green. D r k | 'j 
STREAM, n.f. [ytjieam, Sax. fir aunt , Iilandick; ftrom,\ a • 

the courfe of running water; current. 


Milton, 


Prior. 


j. A running water 

As plays the fun upon the glafly ft ream, 

Twinkling another counterfeited beam. Shakef 7en ' Q 

He brought ft reams out of the rock, and caufed u ater ' , 

, , D , J • pt Ixxvm. |U ’ 

run down like rivers. l J'f . u eV 

Had their cables cf iron chains had any great ‘ ci1 d ' ’ . 1( , 

had been unportable; and, being fhqrt, the^>>ps ^ 

funk at an anchor in any ft'earn of weather. , f 

Thus from one common fource our jtrrams 

Ours is the Trojan, yours th’ Arcadian fide. 

Divided interefts, while thou think’ft to fway, 

Draw like two brooks thy middle /ream away. ^ 
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Any thing iffuing from a head, and moving forward with con- 

tm The breatifof the Lord is like a ftrearn of brimttone. If. 
You, Drances, never want u ftrearn of words. Dryden. 
The ftrearn of beneficence hath, by fevera[ rivulets which 
have fince fallen into it, wonderfully enlarged its current. Att. 

o Anything forcible and continued. , 

3 ' The very ftrearn of his life, and the bufmefs he hath helmed, 
mu ft <rive him a better proclamation. Shakejpeare. 

It is looked upon as infolence for a man to. adhere to his 
own opinion, againft the current fream of antiquity. Locke. 
To Stream. v*n. [flreyma^ Iilandick.] 

, To flow; to run in a continuous current. 

On all fides round 

Streams the black blood, and fmokes upon the ground. Pope . 

2 To flow with a current; to pour out water in a ftrearn; to 

be overflown. # . 

Then grateful Greece with flreaming eyes would raile 

Hiftorick marbles to record his praife. Pope . 

7. To iflue forth with continuance. 

**’ Now to impartial love, that god moft high, 

Do my fighs fream. Shake/. All's well that ends well. 

To Stream, v.a. To mark with colours or embroidery in 
long tracks. 

The herald’s mantle is fl reamed with gold. Bacon. 

Streamer, n.f. [from fream.] An enfign; a flag; a pen¬ 
non; any thing flowing loofely from a flock. 

His brave fleet 

With filken Jlreamers, the young Phcebus fanning. Shake/. 
The rofy morn began to rife, 

And wav’d her faffron fl reamer through the fkies. Dryden. 

Brave Rupert from afar appears, 

Whofe wavin gflreamers the glad general knows. Dryden. 

The man of fenfe his meat devours ; 

But only fmells the peel and flow’rs : 

And he muft be an idle dreamer, 

Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the f reamer. Prior. 

Stre'amy. adj. [from fream.] 

I. Abounding in running water. 

Arcadia, 

However/?ra 7 wy now, aduft and dry, 

Deny’d the goddefs water: where deep Melas, 

And rocky Cratis flow, the chariot ftnoak’d 
Obfcure with rifing duft. Prior, 

i. Flowing with a current. 

Before him flaming his enormous fliield. 

Like the broad fun, illumin’d all the field ; 

His nodding helm emits a flreamy ray. Pope's Iliad. 

STREET, n.f. [yepaet, Saxon; flraz, German ; flrada, Spa- 
nifh and Ital. Jlreede, Danifh; flraet, Dutch ; fratum, Lat.] 

1. A way, properly a paved way, between two rows of houfes. 

He led us through fair freets ; and all the way we went there 
were gathered people on both fides, {landing in a row. Bacon. 
The freets are no larger than allies. Sandys, 

When night 

Darkens the freets, then wander forth the fons 
Of Belial, flown with infolence and wine; 

Witnefs the freets of Sodom. Milton: 

The Italians fay the ancients always confidered the fitiiation 
of a building, whether it were high or low, in an open fquare, 
or in a narrow flreet, and more or lefs deviated from their rule 
°f ar t* Addifon on Italy. 

When you tattle with fome crony fervant in the fame flreet, 
leave your own Jireei-d' 6 oc open. Swift. 

2. Proverbially, a publick place. 

That there be no leading into captivity, and no complain¬ 
ing in our freets. Pfalm cxliv. 14. 

Our publick ways would be fo crowded, that we fliould want 
flreet- room. Addifon's Spectator. 

Let us refleft upon what we daily fee pra&ifed in the world, 
and can we believe, if an apoftle of Chrift appeared in our 
Jheets, he would retraeft his caution, and command us to be 
conformed to the world ? Rogers's Sermons: 

rRRErwALKER. n.f. [flreet and walk.] A common profti- 
tute that offers herfelf to fale in the open flreet 
STRENGTH, n.f [ycpen^S, Saxon.] 

x * ^ orc yj vigour; power of the body. 

Thy youth, th yfrength, thy beauty, which will change 
^ o wither’d, weak, and grey. Milton 

Th’ infulting Trojan came, ' 

And menac’d us with force, our fleet with flame: 

Was it xheflrengib of this tongue-valiant lord, 

in that black hour, that fav’d you from the fword ? Dryden 

hardne(L°! endurance; firmnefs i durability; toughic^ 

, v . Not f ounde , d O' 1 '1* brittl eftrength of bones. Mltm. 
-p? Ur an y ; power of any kind, 
he allies, after a fuccefsful Summer, are too apt, upon the 
tfjf their preparations for % ^ 

4 - 1 ’owerof mind; force of any mental faculty. Siddfy.u 

and nfnfu lar P e . views > acutenefs and penetration of thought. 
Wjtrength of judgment, few have equalled. Lode 
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He enjoyed the greateft frength of good-fenfe, and themaft 
exquifite tafte of politenels. Addijou, 

5. Potency of liquours. 

6 . Fortification ; fortrefs. , , , .\ 

The raftinefs of taking fhould not only be retarded by tire 

o-uard of our heart, but fenced in by certain ftr eng tbs placed 
fn the mouth. Ben. Johnfon's Dijcovcnes, 

He thought 

This inacceftible high frength to have feiz/d. Milton. 

Betray’d in all his flrengths, the wood befet; 

All inftruments, all arts of ruin met. Denham, 

7. Support; maintenance of power. . 

What they boded would be a mifehief to us, you are pro¬ 
viding fhall be one of our principal f< engths. Sprat's Sermons. 

8 . Armament; force; power. . ■ 

What is his frength by land ? Shakefp. Ani. and Ueopat . 
Nor was there any other frength defigned to attend about 
his highnefs than one regiment. _ Clarendon. 

9. Perfuafive prevalence; argumentative force. 

This prefuppofed, it may then {land very well With frength 
and foundnefs of reafo’n, thus to anfwer. Hooker. 

To Strength, v.a. To {Lengthen. Not ufed. 

Edward’s happy-order'd reign, moft fertile breeds 
Plenty of mighty fpirits, to frength his ftate. Daniel. 
To Strengthen, v. a. [from frength.] 

1. To make ftrong. 

2. To confirm; to eftablifh. 

Let us rife up and build : fo they ftrengthened their hands for 
this work. Neh : . ii. iB* 

Authority is by nothing fo much ftrengthened and confirmed 
as by cuftom ; for no man eafiiy diftrufts the things which he 
and all men have been always bred up to. Temple, 

Thee, bold Longinus ! all the Nine infpire. 

And blefs your critickfwith a poet’s fire: 

An ardent judge, who, zealous in his truft, 

With warmth gives fentcnce, yet is always juft 3 
Whofe own example Jtrengthens all his laws. 

And is himfelf that great fublime he draws. Pope, 

3. To animate; to fix in refolution. 

Charge Jofliua, and encourage him and firengthen him. Deut: 

4. To make to increafe in power or fecurity. 

Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the reft. 

With powerful polic y frengthen tbemfelves. Shakefp. H. VL 
They fought the ftrengthening of the heathen.. 1 Mac. vi. 
To S tR E ; N g TH e N . v.n. To grow ftrong. 

Oh men for flatt’ry and deceit reiiown’d ! 

Thus when y’ are young ye learn it all like him, 

’Till as your years increafe, that frengthens too, 

T’ undo poor maids* Otway's Orphan, 

Stre'ngthener. } n, f [from firengthen: by contraction 
Stre'ngthner. 5 ftrengthner,] 

1. That which gives ftrength ; that which makes ftrong. 

Garlick is a great ftrengthner cf the ftomach upon decays of 
appetite or indigeftion. Temple. 

2. [In medicine.] Strengthened add to the bulk and firmnefs of 

thefolids: cordials are fuch as drive on the vital aCtLons; but 
thefe fuch as confirm the ftamkia. Jfuincy. 

Stre'ngthless. adj. , [from ftrength ] 

1. Wanting ftrength ; deprived of ftrength. 

Yet are thefe feet, whofe ftrerigthlefs flay is numb. 

Unable to fupport this lump of clay. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

As the wretch, whofe fever-weaken’d joints. 

Like ftrcngthlcfs hinges, buckle under life. 

Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 

Out of his keeper’s arms. Shake/ Henry IV. 

2. Wanting potency; weak. Ufed of liquours. 

This liquor muft be inflammable or not, and yet fubtile and. 
pungent, which may be called fpirit; or elfe ftrengthlefs or in- 
fipid, which may be named phlegm. Boyle. 

STRE'NUOUS. adj. [ft renuus, Latin.] 

1. Brave; bold; aClive; valiant. 

Nations grown corrupt 
Love bondage more than liberty ; 

^Bondage with eafe than ftr cr nous liberty. Milton's Agoniftes. 

2. Zealous; vehement. 

Pie refolves to be J'trennpus for taking off the teft, againft: 
the maxims of all wife Chriftian governments, which always 
had fome eftablilhed religion, leaving at beft a toleration to 
others.' _ Swift to P f p e . 

Citizens within the bills of mortality have been ftrenuous 


againft the church and crown. 


Swift. 


Stre'nuously. adv. [from ftrenuous.] 

1. Vigoroufly; actively. 

Many can ufe both hands, yet will there divers remain that 
can ftrenuoufy make ufe of neither. Erevan's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Zealoufly; vehemently; with ardour. 

. Writers difyute ftrenuoufy for the liberty of confcience, and 
inveigh largely againft all ecclefiafticks under the name of 
high church. _ ; SwifK 

Stre per 0us. adj . [ftrepo, Latin.] Loud; noily. 

Porta conceives, becaufe in a ftreperous eruption it rifeth 
againft fire, it doth therefore refill lightning. Brown. 

, 2 5 ^ Stress. 
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Str Ess. n.f. [jfcece, Saxon, violence ; or from diftrefs .] 

J. Importance; important part. 

A body may as well lay too little as too much ftrefs upon a 
dream ; but the lefs we heed them the better. L'Eftrange. 

The ftrefs of the fable lies upon the hazard of having a 
numerous flock of children. L'Eftrange. 

This, on which the great ftrefs of the bufinefs depends, 
would have been made out with reafons fuflicient. Locke. 

Confider how great a ftrefs he laid upon this duty, while 
upon earth, and how earneftly he recommended it. Atterbury . 

2. Violence j force, either acling or fuffered. 

By Jlrefs of weather driv’n. 

At laft they landed. Dry den s AEn. 

Though the faculties of the mind are improved by exercife, 
yet they muft not be put to a ftrefs beyond their flrength. Locke. 
To Stress, v. a. [Evidently from diftrefs.'] To diftrefs; to 
put to hardfhips or difficulties. 

Stirred with pity of the freffed plight 
Of this fad realm. Fairy fhicen. 

To STRETCH, v. a. [ytpecan, Saxon; frecken , Dutch.] 
j. To extend ; to fpread out to a diflance. 

The fir etching out of his wings fhall fill the breadth of thy 
land. If viii. 8. 

Stretch thine hand unto the poor. Ecclus vii. 32. 

Take thy rod, and f retch out thine hand. Ex. vii. 19. 

2. To elongate, or flrain to a greater fpace. 

3. To expand ; to difplay. 

Leviathan on the deep, 

Stretch'd like a promontory, fleeps. Milton. 

What more likely to f retch forth the heavens, and lay the 
foundation of the earth, than infinite power ? Tillotfon. 

4. To flrain to the utmofl. 

This kifs, if it durfl fpeak. 

Would f retch thy fpirits up into the air. Shak. K. Lear. 

5. To make tenfe. 

So the ftretch'd cord the fkackl’d dancer tries. Smith. 

6. To carry by violence farther than is right: as, to fir etch a text. 
To Stretch, v. n. 

1. To be extended. 

Idolatry is a horrible fin, yet doth repentance Jiretch unto 
it. JVhitgifte. 

A third is like the former : a fourth ? flart eye! 

What! will the line Jiretch out to th’ crack of doom ? Shak . 

This to rich Ophir’s rifing morn is known, 

And Jiretch'd out far to the burnt fwarthy zone. Cowley. 
Your dungeon f retching far and wide beneath. Milton. 

2. To bear extenfion without rupture. 

The inner membrane, that involved the liquors of the egg, 
becaufe it would ftretch and yield, remained unbroken. Boyle. 

3. To fally beyond the truth. 

What an allay do we find to the credit of the mofl probable 
event, that is reported by one who ufes to ftretch ? Gov. Tongue. 
Stretch, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Extenfion; reach; occupation of more fpace. 

At all her ftretch her little wings fhe fpread. 

And with her feather’d arms embrac’d the dead : 

Then flickering to his pallid lips, fhe flrove 
To print a kifs. Dryden’s Ceyx and Alcyo. 

Difruption, as flrong as they are, the bones would be in 
fome danger of, upon a great and fudden ftretch or contortion, 
if they were dry. Ray on the Creation. 

2 . Force of body extended. 

He thought to fwim the flormy main. 

By ftretch of arms the diflant fhore to gain. Drydcn's AEn. 

3. Effort; flruggle : from the aft of running. 

Thofe put a lawful authority upon the ftretch to the abufe of 
power, under the colour of prerogative. L Eftrange. 

Upon this alarm we made incredible ftretchcs towards the 
South, to gain the faflnefles of Preflon. Addifon\ 

4. Utmofl extent of meaning. 

Quotations, in their utmofl ftretch , can fignify no more than 
that Luther lay under fevere agonies of mind. Atteibury. 

5. Utmofl reach of power. 

This is the utmofl ftretch that nature can, 

And all beyond is fulfome, falfe, and vain. Granville . 

Stre'tcher. n.f. [from ftretch.] 

1. Any thing ufed for extenfion. 

Tooth in the firetching courfe two inches with the ftretcher 

only. . , . . Moxon ' 

2. The timber againfl which the rower plants his feet. 

This fiery fpeech inflames his fearful friends. 

They tug at ev’ry oar, and ev’ry ftretcher bends. Dryden. 

To STREW^ v. a. [The orthography of this word is doubtful: 
it is generally written ftrew , and I have followed cuftom \ but 
Skinner likewife propofes ftrow , and Junius writes ftratu. 
Their reafons will appear in the word from which it may be 
derived. Strawan , Gothick; ftroyen , Dutch; j-cpeapian, Sax. 
ftrawen , German ; ftroer , Danifh. Perhaps ftrow is bell, being 
that which reconciles etymology with pronunciation.] 

I. To fpread by being fcattered. 

The fnow which does the top of Pindus ftrew y 
Did never whiter (hew- ' Spenfer. 
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Is thine alone the feed that ftrews the plain ? 

The birds of heav’n fhall vindicate their.grain. p 

2. To fpread by featuring. ' °‘ f ' 

I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, fweetmaj^ • 

And not ha vfftrew d thy grave. SkerkeL 

Here be tears of perfect moan, 

Wept for thee in Helicon ; 

And fome flowers and fome bavs, , 

For thy herfe, to ftrew the ways. y 

-n r 1 r 1 7 ; tm.tOri, 

3. To fcatter Iooiely. 

The calf he burnt in the fire, ground it to powder, apJ 
ftrawed it upon the water, arid made Ifrad drink of it 
With furies and nocturnal orsftes fird, 

O 7 • • T O 

Whom cv’n the favage heafls had fpard, they kill’d 
And ftrew'd his mangled limbs about the field. Dryden 
Stre'wment. n.f. [from Jtrew .] Any thing fcattered in 
decoration. 

Her death was doubtful.— For charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints, and pebbles fhould be thrown on her • 

Yet here Hie is allow’d her virgin chants, 

Her maiden frewments , and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. Shahcf Hmkt. 

STRIAE, n.f. [Latin.] In natural hiflory, the final! chan¬ 
nels in the fhells of cockles and fcallops. 

The fait, leifurely permitted to fhoot of itfelf in the liquor, 
expofed to the open air, did fhoot into more fair crystalline 
ftrice, than thofe that were gained out of the remaining part 
of the fame liquor by a more hafly evaporation. Bode. 

Stri'ate. ladj. [from fries, Latin; ftrie, French.] Formed 
Stri'ated. 3 in flriae. 

Thefe effluviums fly by friated atoms and winding par¬ 
ticles, as Des Cartes conceiveth, or glide by flreams attracted 
from either pole unto the equator. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Des Cartes imagines this earth once to have been a fun, and 
fo the centre of a Idler vortex, whofe axis flill kept the fame 
poflure, by reafon of the ftriate particles finding no fit pores 
for their paflages, but only in this direction. Ray. 

Cryflal, when incorporated with the fibrous talcs, fhews, if 
broke, a flriated or fibrous texture, like thofe talcs. Wcodw. 
StrPature. n.f [from fries ; ftrieure, Fr.] Difpofition of flriae. 
Parts of tuberous haematitae fhew feveral varieties in the 
crufts, ftriature , and texture of the body. Woodward. 

Strick. n.f. [r^V?5 /irix, Latin.] A bird of bad omen. 

The ill fac’d owl, death’s dreadful mefienger, 

The hoarfe night-raven, trump of doleful drere, 

The leather-winged bat, day’s enemy, 

The rueful Jirick , fti’ll waiting on the bier. Fairy Queen, 
Stricken. The ancient participle of frike. 

The cunningeft mariners were fo conquered by the florin, 
as they thought it belt with ftricken fails to yield to be go¬ 
verned by it. Sidney. 

That fhall I fhew, as fure as hound 
The ftricken deer doth challenge by the bleeding wound. Fff 
Abraham and Sarah were old, and well ftricken in age. Gen. 
With blindnefs were thefe ftricken. IVifl xix. \J> 

Parker and Vaughan, having had a controversy touching 
certain arms, were appointed to run fome courfes, when 
Parker was ftricken into the mouth at the firfl courfe. baton. 

Though the earl of Ulfter was of greater power than any 
other fubjecl in Ireland, yet was he fo far ftricken nr.yearsys 
that he was unable to manage the martial affairs. rf!f 
Stri-ckle, or Strick/efs, or Stritchcl. n.f. 'Ihatwhtc m es 
the com to level it with the bufhel. Ainjwtn >• 

STRICT, adj. [Jtri.lus, Latin.] 

1. Exadl; accurate; rigoroufly nice. 

Thou’lt fall into deception unaware, 

Not keeping ftritteft watch. 

As legions in the field their front difplay? 

To try the fortune of fome doubtful day. 

And move to meet their foes with fober pace, « . 
Striff to their figure, though in wider fpace. 

He checks the bold defign ; 

And rules as ftricl his labour’d works confine, 

As if the Stagyrite o’erlook’d each line. 

2 . Severe; rigorous; not mild ; not indulgent. 

Implore her, in my voice, that (he make rH 11 'yJm- 
To the ftriH deputy. Shake/. MeojunftrM^] 

Thy will 

By nature free, not over-rul’d by fate Jifiiten- 

Inextricable, or ftricl neceffity. beginning* 

If a ftriFt hand be kept over children from o he 
they will in that age be tradable; and il, as 1 Joints 
rigour be, as they deferve it, gently relaxed, /,#&. 

will increafe their love. 

Numa the rites of ftrifl religion knew, /Vkr. 

On ev’ry altar laid the incenfe due. 

3. Confined; not extenfivc. . -fflnn ftrife or 

As they took the compafs of their coxnm . j Jddjk*- 
larger, fo their dealings were more or Ids mo <- 

4. Clofe; tight. . 

Theeod, with fpeedy pace, 

Juft thought to flrain her in a ftrttt embrace. ^ 




samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languag 
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The fatal "<* and with 

ligature fqueezed the blood into his tace. 

5- grow fina or lax according m the ^ 

' of the air. . , 

StRi' ctlV * a ^ v ‘ U rom J trloi ’J 

«• compofed not only water, 

Jffo called! but the whole mafs of liquid bodies. Burnet. 

Charge him ftndily . 

Not to proceed, but wait my farther pleafure L ryden. 

_ Rjaoroufly ; feverely ; without r^miffion or indulgence. 

R f he difcharge of thy place, fet before thee the beft ex¬ 
amples; and after a time fet before thee thine own, and exa¬ 
mine thvfelf ftriSlly whether thou didft not beft at fir ft. Baco . 

God may with the greateft juftic eftndlly require endeavours 
from us, and without any inconfiftency with his goodneis 
inflia penalties on thofe who are wanting. Rogers s Ser mons. 

1 A weak prince again difpofed the people to new attempts, 
which it was the clergy’s duty to endeavour to prevent, if fome 
of them had not proceeded upon a topick that, ftnftly fol¬ 
lowed, would enflave all mankind. IV1 J 

■- Clofcly ; with tenfenefs. 

Strictness, n.f. fromftridi ] < . 

t Exaffnefs; rigorous accuracy ; nice regularity. 

I could not grant too much or diftruft too little to men, 
that pretended fingular piety and religious ftrtflnefs. K. Charles. 

Such of them as cannot be concealed connive at, though in 
the ftrifinefs of your judgment you cannot pardon. Dryden . 

Vv ho were made privy to the fecrets of heaven, but fuch as 

performed his revealed will at an higher rate of ftridtnejs than 
V 115 South. 

th 6 reit • „ . , , 1 , , 

Though in ftridlnef our Saviour might have pleaded exemp¬ 
tion from the Jewifh tribute, he exerted his divine power in a 
miracle to pay it. Rogers. 

2. Severity; rigour. 

Thefe commiffioners proceeded with fuch ftriftnefs and feve- 
rity as did much obfeure the king’s mercy. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

3. Clofenefs; tightnefs; not laxity. 

Structure, n.f [from Jiridiura^ Latin, a fpark.j 

1. A ftroke ; a touch. 

The God of nature implanted in their vegetable natures 
certain paffive Jtridture r, or ftgnatures of that wifdom which 
hath made and ordered all things with the higheft reafon. Hale. 

2. Contraction; clofure by contraction. 

As long as there is thirft, with a free paffage by urine, and 
ftriSture of the veffels, fo long is water fafely taken. Arbutbnot. 

3. A flight touch upon a fubjeCt; not a fet difeourfe. 

Stride, n.f. [-pepaebe, Saxon.] A long ftep ; a ftep taken 

with great violence ; a wide divarication of the legs. 

I’ll fpeak between the change of man and boy. 

With a reed voice, and turn two mincing fteps 
Into a manly ftride. Shakef Merchant of V mice. 

The monfter moved on with horrid ft rides. Milton . 

Her voice theatrically loud. 

And mafeuline her ftride. Swift. 

To Stride, v. n. preter. 1 ftrode or ftricl', part. paff. ftridden. 
[from the noun.] 

1. To walk with long fteps. 

Mars in the middle of the fhining fhield 
Is grav’d, and Jtrides along the liquid field. Dryden ; 

To Jove, or to thy father Neptune, pray, 

The brethren cry’d, and inftant ftrode away. Pope. 

2. To {land with the legs far from each other. 

To Stride, v. a. To pafs by a ftep. 

See him ftride 

Vallies widev Arbuthnot . 

Stri'dulous. adj. [firidulus, Latin ] Making a fmall noife. 

It arifes from a fmall and ftridulous noife, which, being 
firmly rooted, maketh a divulfion of parts. Brown . 

Strife, n.f. [from ftriye] 

1. Contention; conteft ; difeord. 

I and my people were at great ftrife with the children of 

Ammon. J u{ Ig- xii. 2. 

Some preach Chrift even of envy and ftrife , and fome of 
good-will. Phil. i. 15. 

He is proud, knowing nothing; but doating about queftions 
and ftrife of words. 1 Tim. vi. 4. 

Thefe vows, thus granted, rais’d a ftrife above 
Betwixt the god of war and queen of love: 

She granting firft, had right of time to plead ; 

But he had granted too, and would recede. Dryden. 

2. Oppofition of nature or appearance; contrariety; contrail. 
Artificial ftrife 

Lives in thofe touches, livelier than life. Shakefpeare. 

How paffion’s well accorded ftrife 
Makes all the harmony of life. Johnfon. 

StRi'feful. adj. [ftrife and full.] Contentious; difeordant. 
Th’ ape was ftrfeful and ambitious, 

And the fox guileful and moft covetous. Hubberd's Tale. 
I know not what new creation may creep forth from the 
ftrifcful heap of things, into which, as into a fecond chaos, 
we are fallen. £> r> Maine. 
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Stri'cMENT. n.f. [f.ngmentum, from flnnp, Lat. to/crape.] 

Morous ffr fr o!d 

ttbesss* ** 

ftrykia, Iftandick ; jtneker, Danifh.] 
j Vo ad upon by a blow; to hit with a olow. 

He at Philippi kept 

His fword e’en like a dancer, while I ft ruck 
The lean and wrinkled Caffius. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopat. 

We will deliver you the caufe. 

Why I, that did love Caefar when h,m > - 

Proceeded thus. 7 ulms C ^ 

But wail his fall, whom I myfelf Jlrud down. Sixth. Mach. 

2. To dafh ; to throw by a quick motion. 

The blood ftrike on the two fide-pofts. &*• XI1 - 7 * 

3, To notify by the found of a hammer on a bell. 

The Windfor bell hath ft ruck twelve. _ . bbakejp. 

A iudicious friend moderates the purfuit, gives the iigna 
for aaion, pre/Ies the advantage, and ftrtkes 

minute. J 

а. To {lamp; to imprefs. • , h r „ 

4 The memory in fome men is very tenacious; but yet there 

feems to be a conftant decay of all our ideas, even of thofe 
which are ftruck deepeft, and in minds the mon retentive. Loc. 

c. To punilh; to affiia. nn 

To punifh the juft is not good, nor to ftrike princes for 
1 Prov. xv 11. iv. 

б. ^o^ontraa; to lower; to vale. It is only ufed in the phrafes 

to ftrike fail , or to ftrike a flag. 

How many nobles then would hold their places. 

That muft ftrike fail to fpirits of vile fort 1 Shakef H. IV. 
To this all differing paffions and interefts ihouldftrzkejail, 
and like fwelling flreams, running different courfes, fhould 
yet all make hafte into the fea of common fafety. Temple. 

They ftrike fail where they know they {hall be mattered, 
and murder where they can with fafety. Dryden. 

Now, did I not fo near my labours end, 1 

Strike fail, and haft’ning to the harbour tend, > 

My fong to flow’ry gardens might extend. Dryden. > 

7. To alarm; to put into emotion. 

The reft, ftruck with horror flood. 

To fee their leader cover’d o’er with blood. Waller. 

JackStraw at London-ftone, with all his rout, , 

Struck not the city with fo loud a fhout. Dryden. 

His virtues render our affembly awful. 

They ftrike with fomething like religious fear. Addif Cato. 

Did’ft thou but view hirn right, fhould’ft fee him black 
With murder, treafon, facrilege, and crimes 
That ftrike my foul with horror but to name them. Addifon. 
We are no fooner prefented to any one we never faw be¬ 
fore, but we are immediately ftruck with the idea of a proud. 


a referved, an affable or a good natured man. 


Addifon . 


Nice works of art ftrike and furprife us moft upon the firft: 
view; but the better we are acquainted with them, the lefs 
we wonder. Atterbury. 

Court virtues bear, like gems, the higheft rate. 

Born where heav’n’s influence fcarce can penetrate; 

In life’s low vale, the foil the virtues like, 

They pleafe as beauties, here as wonders flrike. Pope. 

8. [ Fcedusferire. ] To make a bargain. 

Sign but his peace, he vows he’ll ne’er again 
The facred names of fops and beaus profane; 

Strike up the bargain quickly ; for I fwear. 

As times go now, he offers very fair. Dryden . 

I come to offer peace; to reconcile 
Paft enmities; to ftrike perpetual leagues 
With Vanoc. A. Philips's Briton ; 

9. To produce by a fudden adlion. 

The court paved, ftriketh up a great heat in fummer, and 
much cold in winter. Bacon . 

Waving wide her myrtle wand. 

She Jlrikes an univerfal peace through fea and land. Milton. 
Take my caduceus ! 

With this the infernal ghofts I can command. 

And ftrike a terror through the Stygian ftrand. Dryden. 

10. To affe£l fuddenly in any particular manner. 

When verfes cannot be underftood, nor a man’s good wit 
feconded with the forward child underftanding ; it jhikes a 
man more dead than a great reckoning in a little room. Shakejp. 
Strike her young bones, 

Ye taking airs, with Jamenefs. Shakefpeare. 

He that is ftricken blind cannot forget 
The precious treafure of his eye-fight loft. Shakefpeare . 

So ceas’d the rival crew, when Purcell came, 

They fung no more, or only fung his fame; 

Struck dumb, they all admii’d. Dryden . 

Humility difarms envy, and Jlrikes it dead. Collier. 

Then do not ftrike him dead with a denial. 

But hold him up in life. Addifon s Cato. 

11. T« 
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11. To caufe to found by blows. With up only emphatical. 
The drums prefently Jinking up a march, they plucked up 

their enfigns, and forward they go. Knclles. 

Strike up the drums, and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our int’reft, and our being here. Shakefpeare. 

12. To forge; to mint. 

Some very rare coins /ruck of a pound weight, of gold and 
filver, Conftantine fent to Chilperick. Arbuthnot. 

13. It is ufed in the participle, I know not well how, for ad¬ 
vanced in years. 

The king 

Is wife and virtuous, and his noble queen 

Well /truck in years; fair and not jealous. Shakefpeare. 

14. To Strike off. To erafe from a reckoning or account. 

Deliver Helen, and all damage elfe 
Shall be /ruck off. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Crcffida. 

I have this while with leaden thoughts been preft; 

But I fhall in a more convenient time 
Strike off this fcore of abfence. Shakefpeare’s Othello, 

Afk mens opinions: Scoto now fhall tell 
How trade encreafes, and the world goes well : 

Strike off his penfion by the fetting fun. 

And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. Pope. 

15. To Strike off. To feparate as by a blow. 

Germany had flricken off tliat which appeared corrupt in 
the doctrine of the church of Rome; but feemed neverthelefs 
in difeipline ftill to retain therewith great conformity. Hooker. 

They followed fo faft that they overtook him, and with¬ 
out further delay /ruck off his head. lino lies. 

He was taken prifoner by Surinas, lieutenant-general for 
the king of Parthia, who froke off his head. * Hakezvell. 

A mafs of water would be quite /ruck off and feparate 
from the reft, and toft through the air like a flying river. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

16. To Strike out. To produce by collifion. 

My thougbtlefs youth was wing’d with vain defires ; 

My manhood long milled by wand’ring fires. 

Follow’d falfe lights; and when their glimpfe was gone. 
My prid of ruck out new fparkles of her own. Dryden. 

17. To Strike out. To blot; to efface. 

By expurgatory animadverfions, we might /rike out great 
numbers of hidden qualities, and having once a conceded lift, 
with more fafety attempt their reafons. j Brown. 

To methodize is as neceflary as to /rike out. Pope. 

18. To Strike out. To bring to light. 

19. To Strike out. To form at once by a quick effort. 

Whether thy hand Jlrike out fome free defign. 

Where life awakes and dawns at ev’ry line. 

Or blend in beauteous tints the colour’d mafs. 

And from the canvafs call the mimick face. pope. 

To Strike, v. n, 
j. To make a blow. 

I in mine own woe charm’d. 

Could not find death, where I did hear him groan ; 

Nor feel him where he /ruck. Shakefpeare’s Cymbelinc. 

It pleafed the king 

To Strike at me upon his mifconftruclion ; 

When he tript me behind. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

He wither’d all their ftrength before h of rook. Dryden. 

2. To collide; to clalh. 

Holding a ring by a thread in a glafs, tell him that holdeth 
it, it fhall /rike fo many times againft the fide of the glafs, 
and no more. Bacon’s Natural Hffory. 

3. To a6t by repeated percuflion. 

Bid thy miftrefs when my drink is ready. 

She /rike upon the bell. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Thofe antique minftrels, fure, were Charles like kings, 
Cities their lutes, and fubjefls hearts their firings; 

On which with fo divine a hand they /rooky 

Confent of motion from their breath they took. Waller. 

4. To found by the ftroke of a hammer. 

Caefar, ’tis frucken eight. Shakefpeare. 

Deep thoughts will often fufpend the fenfes fo far, that about 
a man clocks may /rike and bells ring, which he takes no no¬ 
tice of. Grew. 

5. To make an attack. 

Is not the king’s name forty thoufand names? 

Arm, arm, my name ; a puny fubjedt Jlrikes 

At thy great glory. Shakefpeare's Richard II. 

When by their defigning leaders taught 
To /rike at power, which for themfelves they fought: 

The vulgar gull’d into rebellion arm’d, 

Their blood to adtion by their prize was warm’d. Dryden. 

6. To adt by external influx. . 

Confider the red and white colours in porphyre ; hinder light 
but from /riking on it, and its colours vanifh. Locke. 

7. To found with blows. 

Whilft any trump did found, or drum /ruck up. 

His fword did ne’er leave ftriking in the field. Shakefpeare. 

8. To be dafhed upon {hallows ; to be ftranded. 

The admiral galley wherein the emperor was, /ruck upon a 
faod, and there ftuck faft. Knclles, 
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9. To pafs with a quick or ftrong efFedl. 

Now and then a glittering beam of wit or nafllnn n -i 
through the obfeurity of the poem : any of thefe^ffeU 
fent liking, but not a lading admiration. V 1 P re ' 

10. To pay homage, as by lowering the fail. 

We fee the wind fit fore upon our fails; 

And yet w of rike not, but fecurely periftn Sfal.u, 

I’d rather chop this hand off at a blow, JP cQr ^ 

And with the other fling it at thy face. 

Than bear fo low a fail, to /rike to thee. Rhnl.R, 
The intereft of our kingdom is ready to flrlh to 

your pooreft fitting towns: it is hard you will not accent 
lervices. * . r 

1 r. To be put by fome fudden acl or motion into anv 

break forth. ; > 10 

ityw on a fudden into fuch reputation, that it fcornsa 
longer to fculk, but owns itfelf publickly. Gov. of the Ton? J 

12. To Strike in with. To conform; to fuit itfelf tow* 
join with at once. 1 5 t0 

Thofe who by the prerogative of their age, fhould f rown 
youth into fobriety, imitate and Jlrike in with them and 
am really vitious that they may be thought young. South 
They catch at every fhadow of relief, Jlrike in at a venture 
wtth the next companion, and fo the dead commodity be ta¬ 
ken oft, care not who be the chapman. AW - ' 

The cares or pleafures of the world /rike in with evert 
thought. fjjj-r y 

He immediately /ruck in with them, but deferibed this 
march to the temple with fo much horrour, that he fhivered 

eVe ^j° int - _ , , Addifon’s Freeholder. 

1 3 * 10 Strike cut. To fpread or rove; to make a fudden ex- 
curfion. 

In this plain was the laft general rendezvous of mankind * 
and from thence they were broken into companies and dif- 
perfed, the feveral fucceflive generations, like the waves of 
the fea over-reaching one another, and /riking out farther and 
farther upon the land. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

When a great man /trikes cut into a fudden irregularity, he 
needs not queftion the refpeeft of a retinu o.Collier of Popularity. 

Strike. n.J. A bufhel; a dry meafure of capacity. 

Wing,' cartnave and bufhel, peck, Jlrike ready at hand. 

Tuffer’s Hu.handry. 

Stri'keblock. n.f Isa plane fnorter than the jointer, ha¬ 
ving its foie made exa&ly flat and ftraight, and is ufed for the 
fhooting of a fhort joint. Moxon’s MechanicalExercfe. 

Striker, n.f. [from /tike.] Gne that ftrikes 

A bifhop then muft be blamelefs, not given to wine, no 
flriker. 1 Tim. iii. 3. 

He thought with his ftaff to have ftruck the /riker, Sandys. 
7 h o/nker muft be denfe, and in its beft velocity. Difty. 

Stri king. part. adj. [from /rike .j Affecting ; furprifing. 

S 1 RING. n. f [p-qimj, Saxon; /reng, German and Danilh; 
/ringhe Dutch ; fringo, Latin.] 

1. A flender rope; a fmallcord; any flender and flexible band; 
a riband; any thing tied. 

Any lower bullet hanging upon the other above it, mull be 
conceived, as if the weight of it were in that point where its 
firing touches the upper. Wilkins’s Dedalus. 

Round Ormond’s knee thou ty’ft the myftick /ring, 
That makes the knight companion to the king. Prior , 

2. A thread on which any things are filed. 

Their priefts pray by their beads, having a /ring with a 
hundred of nutfhels upon it; and the repeating of certain 
words with them they account meritorious. Stilling feet. 

3. Any fet of things filed on a line. 

I have caught two of thefe dark undermining vermin, and 
intend to make a /ring of them, in order to hang them up in 
one of my papers. Addifon’s Speclaior. 

4. The chord of a mufical inftrument. 

The firing that jars 

When rudely touch’d, ungrateful to the fenfe. 

With pleafure feels the mailer’s flying fingers. 

Swells into harmony, and charms the hearers. Rowe. 
By the appearance they make in marble, there is not one 
/ring -inftrument that feems comparable to our violins. Addif 

5. A fmall fibre. 

Duckweed putteth forth a little /ring into the water, fr* 1 
the bottom. Bacon. 

In pulling broom up, the lead /rings left behind will grow. 

Mor tuner s Hufoand). 

6. A nerve ; a tendon. 

The moft piteous tale which in recounting, 

His grief grew puiflant, and the ftrings of life 

Began to crack: Shakefpeare’s King Dai. 

The /ring of his tongue loofed. Mark xxvii. 35 * 

7. The nerve of the bow. 

The wicked bend their bow, they make ready their ai row a 
upon the /ring. Pfann xi.2. 

8. Any concatenation or feries, as a firing of propoftions.. 

9. To have two Strings to the bow. To have two views ^ 
two expedients; to have double advantage, or double eC 

rit y- Na 
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No lover has that povv’r 
T’ enforce a defperate amour. 

As he that has two /rings to’s bow. 

And burns for love and money too. Hudibras. 

To String, v.a. Preterite I /rung, part, paf X../rung, [from 
the noun.] 

, To furnifh with firings. 

Has not wife nature /rung the legs and feet 
With firmed nerves, defign’d to walk the ftreet ? Gay. 

2. To put a ftringed inftrument in tune. 

Here the mufe fo oft her harp has /rung. 

That not a mountain rears its head unfung. Addifon. 

v To file on a firing. 

15 Men of great learning or genius are too full to be exadl; 
and therefore chufeto throw down their pearls in heaps before 
the reader, rather than be at the pains of Jiringing them. Speft. 

a. To make tenfe. 

Toil ftrung the nerves, and purified the blood. Dryden. 

Stringed, adj. [from /ring.] Having firings ; produced by 
firings. 

Praife him with ftringed inftruments and organs. Pfahns. 

Divinely warbl’d voice, 

Anfwering the ftringed noife. 

As all their fouls in blifsful rapture took. Milton. 

Stri'ncent. adj. [fitingens, Latin.] Binding; contracting. 

Stri'nchalt. n.f. [firing and halt.] 

Stringkalt is a fudden twitching and fnatching up of the 
hinder leg of a horfe much higher than the other, or an in¬ 
voluntary or convulltve motion of the mufcles that extend or 
bend the hough. Farrier’s Dipt. 

Stri'ngless. adj. [from/ring.'] Having no firings. 

Nothing; all is faid ; 
flis tongue is now a fririglefs inftrument, 

Words, life, and all, old Lancafter hath fpent. Shakefpeare. 

StrPngy. adj. [from /ring.] Fibrous; confifting of fmall 
threads. 

A plain Indian fan, made of the fmall fringy parts of roots 
fpread out in a round fiat form. Grew. 

To STRIP, v.a. [/reopen, Dutch ; bepq-upte, ftripped, Sax.] 

1. To make naked ; to deprive of covering. 

They began to /rip her of her cloaths when I came in 
among them. Sidney. 

They fript Jofeph out of his coat. Gen. xxxvii. 23. 

Scarce credible it is how foon they were fript and laid na¬ 
ked on the ground. Hayward. 

Hadft thou not committed 
Notorious murder on thofe thirty men 
At Afkelon, who never did thee harm, 

Then like a robber frip’df them of their robes. Milton. 
You cloath all that have no relation to you, and /rip your 
mafter that gives you food. L’E/lrange. 

A rattling tempeft through the branches went, 

That fript them bare. Dryden’s Knights Tale. 

He faw a beauteous maid V 
With hair difhevel’d, ifluing through the fhade, 

Stript of her cloaths. " Dryden. 

He left the pillagers, to rapine bred, 

W ithout controul to flrip and fpoil the dead. Dryden. 

The bride was put in form to bed; 

He follow’d fript. Swift. 

2. To deprive; to diveft. 

The apoftle in exhorting men to contentment, although 
they have in this world no more than bare food and raiment, 
giveth us to underftand that thofe are even the loweft of things 
neceftary, that if we fhould be fript of all thefe things, with¬ 
out whichwe might poffibly be, yet thefe muft be left. Hooker. 

We f rip and diveft ourfelves of our own will, and give our- 
lelves entirely up to the will of God. Duppa. 

It is difficult to lead another by words into the thoughts of 
thl flgs ,/ripped of thofe fpecifick differences we give them. Locke. 

Une woffid imagine thefe to be the expreffions of a man 
Dlelied witn eafe and affluence, not of oneju fkfript of all thofe 
advantages, and plunged in the deepeft mi feries; and now fit- 
ting, naked upon a dunghil. Atttrbun. 

3 ’ -to rob; to plunder ; to pillage. 

Wh ) Cl V ayS ? man °P e&n to an enemy, and that which 
thafa 0f u. fn r n i d ’ eqUally 2ttacks him in a11 thofe interefts 
the oth C3Pab C ° bCmg Weakned b y the one and Supported by 

4- To peel** to decorticate. South’s Sermons. 

they a tb fe le U n>A ° F , d,ied ft ° cks b f ^ ri ^ d int0 fma11 ft raws, 
ways than ^ ^ e,eaerics > no ot her 

5 * To deprive of alh ™ ° f ^ Brown ' s Vu k ar Frrours. 

lie^wn ^ eaf 7 ^^ers /rip themfelves before they 
'Ton their fon^ 1 ^ ^ fettle their whole eftaf es 

, >$«tad with £ Jr >' ,,ot been ften that the “7: h - bee " 

6 - To take covering. ‘ S ? * Sermons. 

He / 7 ript off his cloaths. ,9 

and tobehold^nd 8 °, ff ^ outward dif S uife of tfthigt 

«n judge of them in their own nature. Watts. 
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7. Tocaftorr. 

His unkindnefs 

That fript her from his benedidtion, turn’d her 
To foreign cafua’ties, gave her dear rights . 

To her doghearted daughters: thefe things fling him. Shake/ 

8. To feparate from fomething adhefive orconnecled. 

Amongfl men who examine not ferupuioufiy their own ideas, 
and flrip them not from the marks men ufe tor them, but 
confound them with words, there muft be endlefs difpute. 

Locke. 

Strip, n.f. [Probably for/ripe.] A narrow fhred. 

Thefe two apartments were hung in clofe mourning, and 
only a /rip of bays round the other rooms. Swift. 

To Stripe, v.a. [/ repen, Dutch.] lo variegate with lines 
of different colours. 

Stripe, n.f. [frepe, Dutch.] 

1. A lineary variation of colour. This feems to be the original 
notion of the word. 

Gardeners may have three roots among an hundred that 
are rare, as purple and carnation of feverai flr 'pes. Bacon. 

2. A fhred of a different colour. 

One of the moft valuable trimmings of their cloaths was a 
long/ripe fowed upon the garment, called latus clavus. Arbuth. 

3. A weal; or difcolouration made by a Jafh or blow. 

Cruelty marked him with inglorious Jlripes. Thom/n. 

4. A blow; a lafh. 

A body cannot be fo torn with fripes , as a mind with re¬ 
membrance of wicked actions. Hayward. 

To thofe that are yet within the reach of th e ftnpes and 
reproofs of their own confcience; I would add refs that they 
would not feek to remove themfelves from that wholfome 
difeipline. * Decay of Piety. 

StrFpling. n.f. [Of uncertain etymology.] A youth ; one 
in the ftate of adolefcence. 

’Thwart the Jane, 

He, with two friplings, lads, more like to run 
The country bafe, than to commit fuch flaughter. 

Made good the paftage. Shakefpeare s Cymbelinc • 

Now a Jtriphng cherub he appears. 

Not of the prime, yet fuch as in his face 
Youth fmil’d cceleftial. Milton s Paradife Lo/: 

Compofitions on any important fubjedts are not matters to 
be wrung from poor friplings, like blood out of the nofe, or 
the plucking of untimely fruit. Milton on Education. 

As when young friplings whip the top for fport. 

On the fmooth pavement of an empty court; 

The wooden engine whirls. Dryden’s /Eneid. 

As every particular member of the body is nourifhed with 
a feveral qualified juice, fo children and friplings, old men and 
young men muft have divers diets. Arbuthnot on Aiimernts. 

To STRIVE. v.n. Preterite / /rove, anciently I/rived ; part, 
paft. /riven, [freven, Dutch ; ef river, French.] 

1. I o ftruggle; to labour ; to make an effort. 

I he immutability of God they ftrive unto, by working 
after one and the fame manner. Hooker 

Many brave young minds have, through hearing the praifes 
and eulogies of worthy men, been ftirred up to afiedt the like 
commendations, and fo /rive to the like defercs. Spevfer. 
Strive with me in your prayers to God for me. Rom. xv. 
So have I /rived to preach the gofpel. Rom. xv. 20. 

2 * conteft; to contend ; to ftruggle in oppofition to another: 
with again/ or with before the perlon oppofed. 

Do as adverfaries do in law, 

Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. Shakefpeare. 

7 hou art caught, becaufe thou haft Jtriven againft the Lord. 

Jer.\.2A. 

St’ ive for the truth unto death. Ecclus iv. 28. 

\Vhy doft thou ftrive againft him ? fob xxxiii. 13. 

Charge them that they ftrive not about words to no profit* 

2 Tk ii. 14. 

Avoid contentions and ftrivings about the law. Tit. iii. 9. 

7 his is only warrantable conflidl for the trial of our. faith ; 
fo that thefe ftrivings are not a contending with fuperior powers. 

LE/irange. 

Thus does every wicked man that contemns God, who 
can fave or deftroy him who f rives with his Maker. Tilktfon. 

Now private pity ftrove with publick hate, 

Reafon with rage, and eloquence with fate. Denham. 

It intefline broils alarm the hive, 

For two pretenders oft for empire ftrive, 

7 he vulgar in divided fadlions jar; 

And murm’ring founds proclaim the civil war. Dryden. 

3. To vie ; to be comparable to; to emulate ; to contend in ex¬ 
cellence. 

Nor that fweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the infpir’d 
Caftalian fpring, might with this paradife 
Of Eden /rive. Milton’s Farad. Loft. 

triver n.f. [from ftrive.] One who labours; one who 
contends. 

StRo'kal. n.f An inftrument ufed by glafs makers. Bailey. 

troke. or Sjrook.O'4 preterite off rike] now commonly ftruck. 

2 5 G 
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He hoodwinked with kindnefs, lead of all men knew who 

flroke him. Sidney. 

Stroke, n.f. [from ft rook, the preterite ok ftrike ] 

1. A blow; a knock; a fudden act of one body upon another. 

Th’ oars were filver. 

Which to the tune of flutes kept Jtroke , and made 
The water which they beat to follow fader. 

As amorous of their ftrokes. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

2 . A hodile blow. 

As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks, 

So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe. Shakefpcare. 

He entered and won the whole kingdom of Naples, without 
driking ftroke. Bacon. 

His white-man’d deeds that bow’d beneath the yoke, 

He chear’d to courage with a gentle flroke , 

Then urg’d his fiery chariot on the foe, 

And rifing, (hook his lance in a<d to throw. Dry den: 

Both were of fhining deel, and wrought fo pure, 

As might the flrokes of two fuch arms endure. Dryden. 

I had a long defign upon the ears of Curl, but the rogue 
would never allow me a fair Jlroke at them, though my pen¬ 
knife was ready. Swift. 

3. A fudden difeafe or affliction. 

Take this purfe, thou whom the heav’ns plagues 
Have humbled to all ftrokes. Shakefp. King Lear. 

4. The found of the clock. 

What is’t o’clock ?— 

Upon the ftroke of four. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

5. The touch of a pencil. 

Oh, lading as thofe colours may they fhine ! 

Free as thy froke , yet faultlefs as thy line. Pope. 

6. A touch; a maderly or eminent effort. 

Another in my place would take it for a notable flroke of 
good breeding, to compliment the reader. L'EJtrange. 

The bolded frokes of poetry, when managed artfully, mod 
delight the reader. Dryden's State of Innocence. 

As he purchafed the fird fuccefs in the prefent war, by for¬ 
cing, into the fervice of the confederates, an army that was 
raifed againd them, he will give one of the flrokes to 

it, and help to conclude the great work. Addifon. 

A verdidl more puts me in poffeffion of my edate, I que- 
dion not but you will give it the kvc\\M\r\^ jlroke. Ai'buthnot. 

Ifiodore’s collection was the great and bold froke , which 
in its main parts has been difcovered to be an impudent for¬ 
gery. Baker's Reflexions on Learning. 

7. An effeCt fuddenly or unexpectedly produced. 

8. Power; efficacy. 

Thefe having equal authority for inftruCtion of the young 
prince, and well agreeing, bare equal flroke in divers facul¬ 
ties. Hayward. 

Perfectly opacous bodies can but reflect the incident beams, 
thofe that are diaphanous refraCt them too, and that refraCtion 
has fuch a flroke in the production of colours, generated by 
the trajedion of light through drops of water, that exhibit a 
rainbow through divers other transparent bodies. Boyle. 

He has a great Jlroke with the reader when he condemns any 
of my poems, to make the world have a better opinion of 
them. Dryden. 

The fubtile effluvia of the male feed have the greated flroke 
in generation. Ray. 

To Stroke, v. a. [ ytpacan, Saxon. ] 

1. To rub gently with the hand by way ofkindnefs or endear¬ 
ment ; tofooth. 

Thus children do the filly birds they find 
With ftroaking hurt, and too much cramming kill. Sidney. 

The fenior weaned, his younger fhall teach, 

More Jiroken and made of, when ought it doth aile, 

More gentle ye make it for yoke or the paile. Tuflr. 

Thy praife or difpraife is to me alike, 

One doth not ftroke me, nor the other drike. Ben. Johnf. 
He fet forth a proclamation ftroaking the people with fair 
promifes, and humouring them with inveCtives againd the 

king and government. Bacon. 

He dry’d the falling drop", and yet more kind, 

He ftrok'd her cheeks. Dryden. 

Come, let us pra&ife death, 

Stroke the grim lion till he grow familiar. Dryden. 

She pluck’d the rifing flow’rs, and fed 
The gentle bead, and fondly ftroak'd his head. Addfon. 

1 . To rub gently in one direction. 

When the big-udder’d cows with patience dand, 
Waiting the ftrokings of the damfel’s hand. Gay. 

To STROLL, v. n. To wander; to ramble; to rove; to be 
a vagrant. 

She’s mine, and thine, and ftrolling up and down. Granv. 
Your wine lock’d up, your butler ft roll’d abroad. Pope. 

Thefe mothers ftrole , to beg fulienance for their helplefs in¬ 
fants. Swift. 

Stro'ller. n.f. [from ftroll.’] A vagrant; a wanderer ; a va¬ 
gabond. 

Two brother-hermits, faints by trade, 

Difguis’d in tatter’d habits, went 
To a fmall village down in Kent; 


Where, in ih eft rollers canting drain. 

They begg’d from door to door in vain. 

The men of pleafure, who never go to churH c 

ideas of the clergy from a few poor Jtrollers they of te „ , ! hcir 
in the lireets. J cn °blerve 

Szcift, 
bank of th e 


/. [from/rW.J The beach; the 


en. 


in. 


Strond. 
water. 

So looks the frond whereon th’ imperious Ann 1 
Hath left a witnefs’d ufurpation s 'Air d 

STRONG. ojj. [pnans, Saxon,] U */b"/t 8 .W. 

1. Vigorous ; forceful; of great ability of body 

Though ’gan the villain wax fo fierce and ftnn<r 
That nothing may fuftain his furious force ' 

He cad him down to ground, and all alona 
Drew him through dirt and mire. J ■ b) 

The ftrong- wing’d Mercury fhould fetch thee*!m ^ 
And fet thee by Jove’s fide. Shakefpeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra 
I hat our oxen may be ftrong to labour. Pint „ v ' 

The Marfian and Sabellian race, ; ' X lv * *4* 

Strong limb’d and dout. n 

Orfes th e ftrong to greater flrength mult yfeld • 

He, with Parthemus, were by Rapo kill’d. J ’ n , 

2 . Fortified; fecure from attack. r ^ di 

Within Troy’s (Irong immures 
The ravifh’d Helen with wanton Paris fleSps. ShM ari 
An army ofEnglifh engaged in the midft, between an 3,ml 
of a greater number, frefh and in vigour on the one fide and 
a tovmjfrong in fortification, and firing in men on the other. 

. Bacon’s War wit)> Spain, 

It is no matter how things are, fo a man obferve but the 
agreement of his own imaginations, and talk conformably it 
is all truth: fuch cadles in the air will be as flrong holds of 
truth as the demondrations of Euclid. 6 \,.i. 

3. Powerful ; mighty. 

While there was war between the houfes of Saul and David 
Abner made himfelf Jtrong for Saul. 2 Sam. iii. 6^ 

The merchant-adventurers being a flrong company, and 
well underfet with rich men and good order, held out bravely. 

Boon. 

Thofe that are ftrong at fea may eafily bring them to what 
terms they pleafe. . Addifon. 

The weak, by thinking themfelves ftrong , are induced to 
proclaim war againd that which ruins them; and the ftrong 
by conceiting themfelves weak, are thereby rendered as ufelefs 
as if they really were fo. South’s Sermons. 

4. Supplied with forces. 

When he was not fix and twenty ftrong , 

Sick in the world’s regard, wretched and low, 

My father gave him welcome to the fhore. Shaft. Hen. IV - . 
He was, at his rifing from Exeter, between fix and feven 
thoufand ftrong. Bam. 

In Britain’s lovely ifle a fhining throng 
War in his caufe, a thoufand beauties ftrong. Tidell, 

5. Hale; healthy. 

Better is the poor being found and ftreng in conditution, 
than a rich man afflidted in his body. Ecclus xxx. 14. 

6. Forcibly acting in the imagination. 

This is one of the flrongefl examples of a perforation that 
ever was. Bacon. 

7. Ardent; eager; pofitive ; zealous. 

Her mother, ever Jtrong againd that match,. 

And firm for doCtor Caius, hath appointed, 

That he fhall fhuffle her away. Shakefp. Mer. J Lives of I Kind. 
In choice of committees for ripening bufinefs for the 
council, it is better to chufe indifferent perfons, than to make 
an indifferency, by putting in thofe that are ftrong on both 
Tides. Bonn. 

1 he knight is a much ftronger tory in the country than in 
town, which is neceffary for the keeping up his intereft. Add. 

8. Full; having any quality in a great degree; affedtingthe 
fight or fmell forcibly. 

Add with Cecropian thyme ftrong-k cented centaury. Drfl. 
By mixing fuch powders we are not to expedt a flrong 
full white, fuch as is that of paper; but fonie dufky obfeure 
one, fuch as might arife from a mixture of light and dark* 
nefs, or from white and black, that is, a grey or dun, 01 ru - 

fet brown. ~ Newton s OptuB 

Thus fhall there be made two bows of colours, an interior 
and ftronger , bv one reflexion in the drops, and an exterior 
and fainter by two; for the light becomes fainter by every 

reflexion. teuton s Opt,th. 

9. Potent; intoxicating. ^ *7/, 

Get ftreng beer to rub your horfes heels. J‘ 

10. Having a deep tindture ; affedting the tade forcibly. 

Many of their propofitions favour very Jtrong ot t ie 

1 c • Kin? Chatter 

leaven of innovations. 

11. Affedting the fmell powerfully. 

The prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Is afps, and bafilifk and toad. 

Which makes him have lb Jtrong a breath, JCdibra^ 

Each night he dinks 2 queen to death. lU ^ 
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The heat of a human body, as it grows more mtenfe, 
makes the urine fmell more ftrong. _ Arbuthnot. 

Hard of digeftion; not eafily nutrimental. 

* Strong meat belongeth to them that are of full age. Heir. 
Furnifned with abilities for any thing. 

[ was Jtrcnger in prophecy than in cnticifm. Dryden. 

Valid; confirmed. 

T n procefs of time, an ungodly cudom grown ftrong, was 
kept as a latv. .. Wifdom n iv.16. 

s.- Violent; vehement; forcible. 

Xv In t he davs of his flefli he offered up prayers, with ftrong 
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Heb. v. 


ervinff arid tears. . 

'The feriptures make deep an 6 flrong impreffions on the minds 

of men : and whofoever denies this, as he is in point of reli- 
„ion atheiftical, fo in undemanding brutilh. J. Corbet. 

j6? Cogent; conclufive. 

Meffengers 

Of flrong prevail ment in unharden’d youth. Shakefpeare. 
What flrong cries mud they be that fhall drown fo loud a 
clamour of impieties. Decay of Piety. 

Produce your caufe; bring forth your ftrong reafons. If a . 

17. Able; fkiiful; of great force of mind. 

‘ There is no Englifh foul 

More ftronger to direef you than yourlelf. 

If with the fap of reafon you would quench, 

Or but allay the fire of paffion. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

18. Firm; compabl; not foon broken. 

Full on his ankle fell the pond’rous done, 

Burd the flrong nerves, and cradl’d the folid bone. Pope. 

19. Forcibly written; comprifm'g much meaning in few words. 
Strongfi'sted. adj. [ftrong and Jift.] Stronghanded. 

John, who was pretty ftronflfted, gave him fuch a fqueeze 
as made his eyes water. Arbuthnot. 

Stro'nghand. n.f. [ftrong and hand .] Force ; violence. 

When their captain dieth, if the feniory fhould defeend to 
his child, and an infant, another would thrud him out by 
ftronghand , being then unable to defend his right. Spenfer. 

They wanting land wherewith to fudain their people, and 
the Tufcans having more than enough, it was their meaning 
to take what they needed by ftronghand. Raleigh. 

Strongly, adv. [from ftrongj 

1. Powerfully ; forcibly. 

The colevvort is an enemy to any plant, becaufe it draw- 
eth flrongly the fatted juice of the earth. Bacon s NaturalHiftory. 
The dazzling light 

Had flaffl’d too flrongly on his aking fight. Addifon . 

Water impregnated with fait attenuates flrongly. Arbuthnot . 
When the attention is Jtrcngly fixed to any fubjebf, all that 
is faid concerning it makes a deeper imprefflon. TVatts. 

2. With drength ; with firmnels ; in fuch a manner as to lad; 
in fuch a manner as not eafily to be forced. 

Great Dunfinane he flrongly fortifies. 

Let the foundations be ftro 7 igly laid. 

3. Vehemently ; forcibly ; eagerly. 

All thefe accufe him flrongly. 

I he ruinous confequences of Wood’s patent have been 
flrongly reprefented by both houfes. Swift. 

Stro'ngwater. n.f. [flrong and water.~\ Diddled fpirits. 
Metals receive in readily fltrongwaters ; and flrongwaters 
do readily pierce into metals and dones: and fome will touch 
upon gold, that will not touch upon filver. Bacon's Nat. Hifl . 
Strook. I he preterite of fltrike, ufed in poetry for ftruck . 

A fudden temped from the defart flew, 

With horrid wings, and thunder’d as it blew: 

r I hen whirling round, the quoins together flrook. Sandys. 

That conqu’ring look 
When next beheld, like light’ningy?mi 
My bladed foul, and made me bow. ^ 

He, like a patient angler, ere he ftrook , 

Would let them play awhile upon the hook. 

Strophe. n.J. Tflrophe^ Fr. Adanza. 

Strove. The preterite of flrive. 

Having quite lod the way,of noblenefs, he Jlrove to climb 
to the height of terriblenefs. Sidney. 

ToStrout. v. n. [ftnflerij German.] To fwell with an ap¬ 
pearance of greatnefs ; to walk with affe&ed dignity; to drut. 
This is commonly written flrut, which feems more proper. 

°^ 1 R0UT - v - a ‘ To fwell out; to pud out; to enlarge by 
affeidation. 

I will make a brief lift of the particulars in an hidorical 
truth nowi feftrouted, nor made greater by language. Bacon . 

J ootrow. v. n. [See to Strew.] 

1 0 fpread by being fcattered. 

Angel forms lay entranc’d, 

* hick as autumnal leaves that flrow the Brooks 

, T ln y alo , mbrofa ' Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

" * 0 *P r ead by fcattering; to befprinkle. 

All the ground 

With fhiver’d armour ftrown. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 
q diepherds come, and flrew with leaves the plain ; 

‘" u ch funeral rites your Daphnisdid ordain. Dryden. 

v v ith ofier floats tire flanding water Jt>ow y 

* hu maffy dones make bridges if it flow. Dryden , 
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3. To fpread. 

There have been three years dearth of corn, and every 
place flrow'd with beggars. Swift. 

4. To fcatter; to throw at random, 

Synah, can I tell thee more ? 

And of our ladies bowre ; 

But little need to flrow my dore, 

Suffice this hill of our. 

The tree in dorms 
The glad earth about htr ftrows^ 

With treafure from her yielding boughs 
Poffeffion kept the beaten road, 

A.nd gatherd all his brother flrow'd. 

To Strowl. v. n. To range; to wander. L 

’Tis die who nightly Jtrowls with faunt’ring pace. Gay 
To S troy. v. a. [For dejtroyj 

Dig garden, ftroy mallow, now m2y you at eafe. Tuffer. 
Struck. The old preterite and participle paffive of ftrike. 

This meffage bear: the Trojans and their chief 
Bring holy peace, and beg the king’s relief; 

Struck with fo great a name, and all on fire, 

The youth replies; whatever you require. Dryden * 

In a regular plantation, I can place myfelf in its feveral 
centers, fo as to view all the walks Jtruck from them. Spefiator. 
High on his car Sefodris ftruck my view, 

Whom feepter’d flaves in golden harnefs drew. 

Some to conceit alone their tade confine, 

And glitt'ring thoughts ftruck out at ev’ry line. 
StruYken. The old participle paffive of ftrike. 

Down fell the duke, his joints diffolv’d afundef. 

Blind with the light, and flrucken dead with wonder. Fairf. 
All liquours Jlrncken make round circles, and dafh. Bacon. 
Silent, and in face 

Confounded, long they fat, as flrucken mute. Milton . 

Structure [ flruSlure , Fr .JlruRura^ from ftrufius , Latin.] 

1. A6I of building ; practice of building. 

His fon builds on, and never is content. 

Till the lad farthing is in J'truXure fpent. Dryden. 

2 . Manner of building; form; make. 

Several have gone about to inform them, but for want of 
infight into the flruSlure and conditution of the terraqueous 
globe, have not given fatisfadiion. Woodward. 

3. Edifice; building. 

Ecbatana her firudiure vad there {hews. 

And Hecatompylos her hundred gates. 

High on a rock of ice the firuXure lay. 

There dands a ftruXure of majedick frame. 

Strude. or Strode, n. f, A dock of breeding marer 
To Struggle, v. n. [Of uncertain etymology.] 

1. To labour; to aft with effort. 

2. To drive; to contend; to conted. 

No man is guilty of an a£l of intemperance but he might 
have forborn it; not without fome trouble from the firugglmgs 
of the contrary habit, but dill the thing was poffible. South. 

In the time of Henry VIII. differences of religion tore the 
nation into two mighty fa&ions, and, under the name of Papid 
and Protedant, flruggled in her bowels with many various 
events. . . Temple. 

I repent, like fome defpairing wretch. 

That boldly plunges in the frightful deep. 

Then pants, and flruggles with the whirling waves 5 
And catches every {lender reed to fave him. Smith . 

3. To labour in difficulties; to be in agonies or didrefs. 

Strong virtue, like drong nature, flruggles dill. 

Exerts itfelf, and then throws off the ill. Dryden. 

' I is wifdom to beware 

And better fhun the bait, than flruggle in the filare. Dryden. 
If men flruggle through as many troubles to be miferable as 
to be happy; my readers may be perfuaded to be good. SpeX. 
He Jtruggling groans beneath the cruel hands 
Even of the clowns he feeds. Thomfon „ 

Struggle, n. f [from the verb,] 

1. Labour; effort. 

2. Conted; contention. 

When, in the divifion of parties, men only drove for the 
fird place in the prince’s favour, an honed man might look 
upon th e flruggle with indifference. ^Addifon. 

It began and ended without any of thofe unnatural flruggles 
for the chair, which have didurbed the peace of this great 

c jT* Atterbury. 

3. Agonv ; tumultuous didrefs. 

STRUMA, n.f [Latin.] A glandular (Welling; the kind’s evil. 
A gentlewoman had a Jtruma about the indep, very hard 
and deep about the tendons. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Stru mous.^;, [from Jtruma.] Having fwell ing in the elands. 
Howto treat them when ftrumous, feirrhous, or cancerous. 

Stru'mpet. n.f. A whore; aproftitute. OfdoubtfuSnal! 
Stropo vieux mot palliardije. Stuprum, Lat. 

How like a younker or a prodio-a! 

The ffarfed bark puts from her nttive bav 
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Hugg’d and embraced by the J:trumpet wind ! 

How like a prodigal doth {he return, 

Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the /trumpet wind. Shake,/. 

Ne’er could the /trumpet. 

With all her double vigour, art and nature. 

Once ftir my temper, but this virtuous maid 

Subdues me quite. Shake/p. Mea/urefor Mea/ure. 

If to preferve this vefiel for my lord 
From any other, foul, unlawful touch. 

Be not to be 2./trumpet, I am none. Shake/peare's Othello. 
Common fame is as falfe and impudent as a common ftrnm- 

P et ' L'E/lrange. 

Honour had his due; 

Before the holy prieft my vows were ty’d: 

- So came I not a Jirumpet but a bride. Dryden. 

To Stru'mpet. v. a. To make a whore; to debauch. 

If we two be one, and thou play falfe, 

I do digeft the poifon of thy flefh. 

Being/trumpeted by the contagion. Shake/peare. 

Strung. The preterite and participle paftlve of firing. 

The firung bow points out the Cynthian queen. Gay. 
To Strut, v. n. [firuffen, German.] 

1. To walk with affe&ed dignity; to iwell with ftatelinefs. 

Adore our errours, laugh at’s while we ftrut 
To our confufion. Shake/peare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Does he not hold up his head and firut in his gait ? Shake/p. 
Though thou firut and paint, 

Yet art thou beth ftirunk up and old. Ben. John fen. 

The falfe fyren 

Struts on th waves, and fhews the brute below. Dryden. 

We will be with you ere the crowing cock 
Salutes the light, and firuts before his feather’d flock. Dryd. 

2. To fwell; to protuberate. 

The goats with Jtrutting dugs {hall homeward fpeed. Dryd. 
The pow’r appeas’d, with winds fuffic’d the fail, 

The bellying canva fsftrutted with the gale. Dryden. 

As thy firutting bags with money rife. 

The love of gain is of an equal fize. Dryden. 

Strut, n.fi [from the verb.] An affe&ation of ftatelinefs in 
the walk. 

Certain gentlemen of the gown, by fmirking countenances 
and an ungainly firut in their walk, have got preferment. 

Swift » 

STUB, n.fi [yteb, Sax. fiubbe, Danifh; fioh , Dutch; JUpes , 
Latin.] 

1. A thick ihort {lock left when the reft is cut off. 

Dametas guided the horfes fo ill, that the wheel coming 
over a great flub of a tree, overturned the coach. Sidney. 
All about, old ftocks and fiubs of trees. 

Whereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever feen. 

Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees. Fairy Queen. 

To buy at the fiub is the beft for the buyer. 

More timely provifion, the cheaper is fire. Tuffer. 

Upon cutting down of an old timber tree, the fiub hath put 
out fometimes a tree of another, kind. Bacon s Nat. Hi/lory. 

We here 

Live on tough roots and fiubs, to thirft inur’d, 

Men to much mifery and hardfhips born. Milton . 

I'rickly fiubs inftead of trees are found, 

C r woods with knots and knares deform’d and old; 
Headlefs the muft, and hideous to behold. Dryd. Knights Tale. 

2 . A log ; a block. 

You. {hall have more adoe to drive our dulleft and lazieft 
youth, our ftocks and fiubs, from the infinite defire of fuch a 
happy nurture, than we have now to haul our choiceft wits to 
that afinine feaft of fow-thiftles and brambles. Milton. 

To Stub. v. a. [from the noun.] To force up; to extirpate*. 
His two tulks ferve for fighting and feeding; by the help 
whereof he fiubs up edible roots out of the ground, or tears 
off the bark of trees. Grew's Mufiaum. 

The other tree was griev’d, 

Grew ferubby, dry’d a-top, was ftunted ; 

So the next parfon fiubb'd and burnt it. Swift. 

Stu'bbed. adj. [from fiub.'] Truncated; fhortand thick. 

A pain he in his head-piece feels, 

Againft a /tubbed tree he reels. 

And up went poor Hobgoblin’s heels. Drayton. 

To fpight the coy nymphs, 

Hang upon our flubbed horns 

Garlands, ribbons, and fine poefies. Ben. John/on. 

Stu'bbedness. n./ [from flubbed.] The ftate of being Ihort;, 
thick, and truncated. 

Stu'bble. n.fi [ eflouble, Fr. fioppel, Dutch ; fiipula, Latin.] 
The ffalks of corn left in the field by the reaper. 

This fuggefted 

At fome time, when his foaring infolence 
Shall reach the people, will be the fire 
To kindle their dry fiubble , and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. Shake/peare. 

If a fmall red flower in the fiubble-fields, called the winco- 
pipe, open in the morning, you may be fure of a fair day. 

2 Bacon. 
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of 1* af ‘° rd him 1Me than n 

rr.. LT haPpyDuck, employ’d in thrc&ing >3** 
1 hy toil is leflen’d and thy profits double 7 V 
After the firft crop is oft' they plow in 'the wheat 

STUBBORN, adj. [This word, ofwh&'XkSS? 
logy appears, ,s derived by Mmflew from flmhof fdT 

by fun, us to and deduced better by Mr Ln r ^ 

fiub, perhaps from /tub-horn.] * * L ^ 3 * 10, u 

1. Obftinate; inflexible; contumacious. 

The queen is obftinate. 

Stubborn tojuftice, apt t’accuie it, and 

, Kss sts. *sn*hH 

be no longer fo fiubborn. ’ y would 

2. Perfifting ; perfevering; fteady. ar melon. 

AH this is to be had only from the epiftles themfelves wbh 
f.ubbom attention, and more than common application 'ift 

3. Stiff; not pliable ; inflexible; not eafily admitting 

Strifeful AJn in their fiubborn mind, 

Coals of contention and hot vengeance tin’d. Sir hr 

Love foftens me, and blows up fires which pafs 
1 hrough my tough-heart, and melt the fiubborn mafs . D;yd 
111 not flatter this tempeftuous king, ; 

But work his fiubborn foul a nobler way. ry„ j 

Take a plant of fiubborn oak, ' ' 

And labour him with many a fturdy ft; oak. DWcn 

4. Hardy; firm. y * 

Patience under torturing pain, 

Wh ccxo fiubborn ftoicks would complain. Swift 

5. Karfh; rough; rugged. ‘ 

We will not oppofe any thing that is hard and ftubborji, but 
by a foft anfwer deaden their force. Burnet. 

6. In all its ufes it commonly implies fomething of a bad qua¬ 
lity. ^ 

Stubbornly. [hornfiubborn.] Obftinately; contuma- 

cioufly; inflexibly. 

Stubbornly he did repugn the truth, 

About a certain queftion in the law. Shake/p. H. VT. 
He wilfully negledls his book, and fiubbornly refufes any 
thing he can do. . Locke. 

So clofe they cling, fo fiubbornly retire, 

Their love’s more violent than the chymift’s fire. Garth. 
Stu'bbornness. n.f. [from fiubborn . ] Gbftinacy; vicious 
ftoutnefs; contumacy; inflexibility. ‘ . 

Happy is your grace. 

That can tranflate the flubboninc/s of fortune 
Into fo quiet and fo fweet a ftyle. Shake/p. As yu like it. 

He chofe a courfe leaft fubjecl to envy, between ftiff fiub- 
bornne/s and filthy flattery. Hayward, 

Patriots, in peace, aflert the people’s right, 

With noble flubbornne/s refitting might. Dryden. 

Stubbornne/s , and an obftinate difobedience, muft be mat¬ 
tered with blows. Locke , 

It failed, partly by the accidents of a ftorm, and partly by 
the finbbornnefs or treachery of that colony for whofe relief it 
was defigned. Swl/t. 

Stu'bby. adj. [from [tub.] Short and thick; fhort and ftrong. 
The bafe is furrounded with a garland of black and ftub'by 
brifiles. Grews Mu/aum. 

Stu'bnail. n. /. [/tub and nail.] A nail broken off; a fhort 
thick nail. 

STUCCO, n./ [Ital .fiuc, Fr.] A kind of fine plafter for walls. 
Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 

Grotefco roofs, and /tucco floors. P°P e ' 

Stuck. The preterite and participle paffive of /tick. 

1 had a pafs with rapier, fcabbard and all, and he gives me 
the /tuck in with fuch a mortal motion, that it is inevitable. 

Shake/peare's Twel/th Night. 
What more infamous brands have records /tuck upon any, 
than thofe who ufed the beft parts for the worft ends ? 

Decay of Ptfy 

The partners of their crime will learrt obedience, 

Whan they look up and fee their fellow-traitors . 

Stuck on a fork. Addijon. 

When the polypus from forth his cave, 

Tom with full force, reluctant beats the wave, 

His ragged claws are /tuck with ftones and fands. -‘V* 
Stuck o’er with titles, and hung round with firings, 

That thou may’ll be by kings, or whores of kings. P°P e ‘ 

Stuckle n.f. [/look, Scottifh.] A number of fheaves laid toge¬ 
ther in the field to dry. Jinj’wort . 

Stud, n.f [p:ut>u, Saxon.] , . , 

1. A poft; a flake. In fome fuch meaning perhaps it is to 
taken in the following pafiage, which I do not underftan • ^ 

A barn in the country, that hath one Angle ftud, fit on 
height of finds to the roof, is two fhillings a foot. Mortin 

2. A nail with a large head driven for ornament; anyornaniei 

tal knob or protuberance. Handle 5 
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Handles were to add. 

For which he now was making fiuds. 

A belt of flraw, and ivy buds. 

With c6ral clafps and amber fiuds. 

Cryflal and inyrrhine cups embofs’d with gems, 

And ftuds of pearl. Milton's Paradi/e Regain d. 

Upon a plane are feveral fmall oblong fiuds, placed regularly 
in a quincunx order. INoodward on Fo/fiL. 

A defk he had of curious work. 

With glitt’ring/fv^ about. Swift: 

[Srobe, Saxon ; fiod, Iflandick, is a flail ion.] A collection 
of breeding/ horfes and mares. 

In the Jtuds of Ireland, where care is taken, we fee horfes 
bred of excellent fhape, vigour, and fize. Temple. 

To Stud. v.a. [from the noun.] To adorn with fiuds or 
fliining knobs. 

Thy horfes {hall be trapp’d. 

Their harnefs ftuclded all with gold and pearl. Shake/peare. 

A filver ftudded ax, alike bellow’d. Dryden s Ain. 

Stu'dent. n.f. [ ftudens, Latin.] A man given to books; a 
fcholar; a bookifh man. 

Keep a gamefler from dice, and a good fin dent from his 
book. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Wind/or. 

This grave advice fome fober J'tudeit bears, 

And loudly rings it in his fellow’s ears. Dryden s Perf. 

A jiudent fhall do more in one hour, when all things concur 
to invite him to any fpecial lludy, than in four at a dull fea- 
fon. Watts's Logick. 

I flightly touch the fubjecl, and recommend it to fome 
ftudent of the profeflion. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Stu'died. adj. [from fiudy ] 

1. Learned; verfed in any fiudy; qualified by ftudy. 

He died 

As one that had been fiudied in his death, 

To throw away the deareft: thing he ow’d. 

As ’twere a carelefs trifle. Shake/peare. 

I am well fiudied for a liberal thanks, 

Which I do owe you. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

It will be fit that fome man, reafonably fiudied in the law, 
go as chancellor. Bacon. 

2. Having any particular inclination. Out of ufe. 

A prince fhould not be fo loofely J'tudied as to remember fo 
weak a compofition. Shakejpeare. 

StUdier. n.fi [from ftudy.] One who ftudies. 

Lipfius was a great J'tudier of the floical philofophy : upon 
his death-bed his friend told him,' that he needed not ufe ar¬ 
guments to perfuade him to patience, the philofophy which he 
had fiudied would furnifh him; he anfwers him, Lord Jefus, 
give me Chriftian patience. Tillot/on. 

There is a law of nature, as intelligible to a rational crea¬ 
ture and fiudier of that law, as the pofitive laws of common¬ 
wealths. . Locke. 

Studious, adj. [fiuduux, French ; ftudiofus, Latin.] 

1. Given to books and contemplation ; given to learnino-. 

A proper remedy for wandering thoughts, he that {hall 

propofe, would do great fervice to the jtudious and contempla¬ 
tive part of mankind. 

2. Diligent; bufy. 

Studious to find new friends, and new allies. 

3. Attentive to ; careful. 

The people made 

Stout for the war, and jtudious of their trade. 

There are who, fonbly fiudious of increafe. 

Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur’d land 
Induce. 

4. Contemplative ; fuitable to meditation. 

Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ftudious cloifter’s pale. 

Him for the Jtudious (hade 
Kind nature form’d. c 

Studiously, adv. [from Jtudious^ ’ * Um * r ‘ 

^ onte mplatively; with clofe application to literature. 

2 - Diligently; carefully; attentively. 

On a fhort pruning hook his head reclines, 

Andftudicu/ly furveys his gen’rous wines. Dryden’s JEn 

oumLttSi thC memor y of thefr Uok- 

STTOY ‘Tr T Ad “ion to ftuX! 

. y'ffi [fiude, French ; ftudium, Latin.] 

Application of mind to books and learning J ‘ 

v U * y S lv ? s ftren S th to mind; conversion, grace. Temt 

2 * Perplexity; deep cogitation. S ^ atU - 

Th idea of her life fhall fweetly creep 

The kfnff^of C!n 1 n1 on • Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 
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Juft men they feem’d, and all theiry?«</v bent 
To worfhip God aright, and know his works* Milton, 
Any particular kind of learning. 

Studies ferve for delight in privatenefs and retiring, for or¬ 
nament in difeourfe, and for ability in the judgment and dif- 
pofition of bufinefs. Bacons EfJ'ays. 

Apartment fet off for literary employment. 

Get me a taper in my ftudy, Lucius. Shake/ ful.Cafi 
Knock at the fiudy, where, they fay, he keeps, 

To ruminate Arrange plots. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus, 

Let all ftudies and libraries be towards the Eaft. Wctton . 
Some fervants of the king vifited the lodgings of the accufed 

Clarendon. 


Dryden. 


Swift . 


Milton. 
it ought to be 
Locke. 


members, and fealed up their ftudies and trunks 
Both adorn’d their age; 

One for the ftudy , t’other for the ftage. 

To Sturdy, v. n. [ fiudeo , Latin ; eftudier, French.] 

1. To think with very clofe application ; to mufe. 

I found a moral firft, and then fiudied for a fable. 

2. To endeavour diligently. 

Study to be quiet, and do your own bufinefs. i Thef. i v. 11 
To Stu'dy. v.a. 

1. To apply the mind to. 

Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to fiudy houflhold good. 

If a gentleman he to ftudy any language 
that of his own country. 

2. To confider attentively. 

He hath ftudied her well, and tranflated her out of honefty 
into Englifb. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Study thyfelf: what rank, or what degree. 

The wife Creator has ordain’d for thee. Dryden's Perf. 

You have /tudied every fpot of ground in Flanders, which 
has been the feene of battles and fieges. Dryden. 

3. To learn by application. 

You could, for a need, ftudy a fpeech of fome dozen lines, 
which I would fet down. Shakefp . Hamlet. 

SI UFF. n.f. [fitoffie, Dutch; eftoffe, French.J 

1. Any matter or body. 

Let Phidias have rude and obftinate fitufif to carve: though 
his art do that it fliould, his work will lack that beauty, which 
otherwife in fitter matter it might have had. Hooker . 

The workman on his fluff his lkill doth {hew, 

And yet th efuff gives not the man his {kill. Davien 

Of brick, and of that fluff,\ they caff to build 
A city and tow’r. Milton-. 

Pierce an hole near the inner edge, becaufe the triangle 
hath there moft fubftance of fluff. Moxon's Mech. Exer . 

2. Materials out of which any thing is made. 

Thy verfe fwells with fluff fo fine and fmooth. 

That thou art even natural in thine art. Shakefp. Timon * 
Caefar hath wept; 

Ambition {hould be made of fterner fluff. Shake/ Jul. Caf. 

Succefs or lofs, what is or is not, ferves 
As /tuff for thefe two to make paradoxes. Shake/peare. 

Thy father, that poor rag, 

Muft be thy fubjedl, who in fpight put fluff 
To fome Ihe-beggar, and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary. Shake/peare's Timon . 

Degrading profe explains his meaning ill, 

And fhews th ejluff, and not the workman’s (kill. Rofccm „ 

3. h urniture; goods. J 

P are away to get onrfluff aboard. Shake/peare. 

He took away locks, and gave away the king’s fluff. Hayw. 
Groaning waggons loaded high 

With l tu flj' Cowley's Davideis. 

4. I hat which fills any thing. 

With fome fweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the fluff d bofom of that perilous fluff 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shake/peare. 

5. Llience ; elemental part. Jt 

Though in the trade of war I have (lain men, 

Yet do v I hold it very fuff o’ th’ confcience 

Fo do no contriv’d murther. Shakefp. Othello. 

6* Any mixture or medicine. 

I did compound fof her 

A certain fituff, which, being ta’cn, would feize 

1 he prefent power of life. Shakefp. Cymbelhm 

Cloth or texture of any kind. 

1 extures of wool thinner and {lighter than cloath. 

Let us turn the wools of the land into cloaths and [tuffs of 
our own growth, and the hemp and flax growing here into 

Matte °o th Bt “° nS Ad ™‘ * rilC. 

flatter or thing. In contempt. 

O proper fluff! 

T his is the very painting of your fear* 

Such fuff as madmen 
Tongue and brain not. 

At this fufty fituff 

T he large Achilles, on his preft bed lolling;, 

P rom his deep cheft laughs out a loud applaufe. Shake ft 

’Th Mf th) £ elf C flatt>rin g crowd ^ hear, ’ ^ 

fulfom ytiff to feed thy itching ear. Dryden s Perf. 

Anger 


7 - 

8 . 


Shake/. Macbeth * 
Shake/peare. 
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Anger would indite 

Such woful ftuff as I or Shadwell write. Drydens Juven. 

To-morrow will be time enough 
To hear fuch mortifying [tuff. Swift. 

The free things that among rakes pafs for wit and fpirit, 
mult be {hocking//r^to the ears of perfons of delicacy. C.ariff. 
10. It is now feldom ufed in any fenfe but in contempt or 
difl ike. 

To Stuff, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fill very full with any thing. 

When we’ve /tuff’d 

Thefe pipes, and theie conveyances of blood, 

With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls. Shakefpeare. 

If I find him comforting the king. 

It will fluff his fufpicion more fully. Shakefpeare. 

Though plenteous, all too little feems 
To [tuff this maw, this vaft: unhide-bound corps. Milton. 
What have we more to do than to ftuff our guts with thefe 
figs ? L’Eftrange. 

This crook drew hazel-boughs adown. 

And fluff’d her apron wide with nuts fo brown. Gay. 

2 . To fill to unealinefs. 

With fome oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the fluff’d bofom of that perilous fluff 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shakefpeare. 

3* I'o thruft into any thing. 

Put rofes into a gla(s with a narrow mouth, fluffing them 
clofe together, but without bruifing, and they retain fmell and 
colour frefh a year. Bacon’s Natural Hfory. 

4. l'o fill by being put into any thing. 

Grief fills the room up of my abfent child. 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me. 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. Shakefpeare. 

With inward arms the dire machine they load, 

And iron bowels ftuff the dark abode. Dryden’s /En. 

A bed, 

The ftufffing leaves, with hides of bears o’erfpread. Dryden. 

5. To fwell out byfomething thruft in. 

I will be the man that fhall make you great.’-1 cannot 

perceive how, unlefs you give me your doublet, and [tuff me 
out with ftraw. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The gods for fin 

Should with a fwelling dropfy fluff thy fkin. Dryden. 

Officious Baucis lays 

Two cufhions fluff’d with ftraw, the feat to raife. Dryden. 
§. To fill with fomething improper or fuperfluous. 

ft is not ufual among the beft patterns to fuff the report of 
particular lives with matter of publick record. Woiton. 

Thofe accufations are fuffed with odious generals, that the 
proofs feldom make good. Clarendon. 

For thee I dim thefe eyes, and fuff this head 
With all fuch reading as was never read. Pope. 

7. To obftrudt the organs of feent or refpiration. 

^Thefe gloves the count fent me ; they are an excellent per¬ 
fume.-i am fufft , coufin, I cannot fmell. Shakefpeare. 


Hudibras, 


Shakefpeare. 
King’s Cookery. 


8. l'o fill meat with fomething of high relifh. 

She went for parfly to fuff a rabbet. 

He aim’d at all, yet never could excel 

In any thing but fufffing of his veal. 

9. To form by ft tiffing. 

An eaftern king put a judge to death for an iniquitous fen- 
tence, and ordered his hide to be ftuff ed into a cufhion, and 
placed upon the tribunal. Swift. 

To Stuff, v. n. To feed gluttonoufly. 

Wedg’d in a fpacious elbow-chair, 

And on her plate a treble fhare, 

As if file ne’er could have enough, 

Taught harmlefs man to cram and fluff. Swift. 

Stuffing, n.f [from fuff.] 

j. 'T hat by which any thing is filled. 

Rome was a farrago out of the neighbouring nations; and 
Greece, though one monarchy under Alexander, yet the 
people that were the fluffing and materials thereof, exifted 
before. Hale. 

2. Relilhing ingredients put into meat. 

Arrach leaves are very good in pottage and f ufffings. Mort. 

Stuke, or Stuck, n.f [flue , French ; fucco , Italian.] A com- 
pofition of lime and marble, powdered very fine, commonly 
called plaifter of Paris, with which figures and other ornaments 
refembling fculpture are made. _ Bailey. 

Stulm. n f A fhaft to draw water out of a mine. Bailey. 

Stulti'loquence. n.f. [fultus and l 6 qy.entia y Lat.] foolifh 
talk. Difl. 

Stum, n.f [ fum , Swedifh, fuppofed to be contracted from 
muflum , Latin.] 

1. Wine yet unfermented ; the cremor or froth on muft. 

An unctuous clammy vapour, that arifes from th efum of 
grapes, when they lie mafhed in the vat, puts out a light, 
when dipped into it. Addijon on Italy. 

2 . New wine ufed to raife fermentation in dead and vapid wines. 

Let our wines without mixture or flum be all fine, 

Gr call up the mafter, and break his dull noddle. B.Johnf. 


3. Wine revived by a new fermentation. 

Drink ev’ry letter on’t in fum , 

And make it brifk champaigne become. 

To Stum. v. a. [from the noun.] To renew wine by rnf ^' 
frefh wine and railing a new fermentation. y 1Xin S 

Vapid wines are put upon the lees of noble wines to a’ 
them fpirit, and we fum our wines to renew their fnirifs §/ V? 
To STUMBLE, v. a. [This word Junius derives from flu 
and fays the original meaning is to frike or trip a*ail 7 ' 
flump. I rather think it comes from tumble .] 6 J a 

1. 'Fo trip in walking. 

When fhe will take the rein, I let her run; 

But {he’ll not fumble. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale 

A headftall being reftrained to keep him' from flumblinl' 
hath been often bur ft. Shak. Taming of the Shrew 

As we pac’d ajong 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 

Methought that Glo’fter fumbled ; and, in falling, 

Struck me, that fought to ftay him, overboard. “ Shake fo 
The way of the wicked is as darknefs : they know not at 
what they fumble. Prov.ivm 

Cover’d o’er with blood, * 

Which from the patriot’s breaft in torrents flow’d, 

He faints: his fteed no longer hears the rein; 

But fum': les o’er the heap his hand had flain. p r ; 0 j, 

2. To flip; to err; to Aide into crimes or blunders. 

He that loveth his brother, abideth in the light, and there is 
none occafion of fumbling in him. \ J 0> jj JQ 

This my day of grace 

They who negledt and fcorn, fhall never tafte; 

But hard be harden’d, blind be blinded more, 

That they may fumble on, and deeper fall. Milton. 

3. To ftrike againft by chance; to light on by chance. 

'Phis extreme dealing had driven her to put herfelf with a 
great lady of that country, by which occafion fhe had flumbled 
upon fuch mifchunces as were little for the honour of her or 
her family. Sidney. 

What man art thou, that, thus befereen’d in night, 

So J'turnbleft on my counfel. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 

A moufe, bred in a cheft, dropped out over the fide, and 
fumbled upon a delicious inorfcl. L’Ef range. 

Ovid fumbled , by fome inadvertency, upon Livia in a 
bath. Dryden. 

Many of the greateft inventions have been accidentally 

ftutnbled upon by men bufy and inquifitive. Ray. 

Write down p and b , and make figns to him to endeavour 
to pronounce them, and guide him by fhewing him the motion 
of your own lips; by which he will, with a little endeavour, 
ftumble upon one of them. • Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

To Stu'mble. v. a. 

1. To obftrudl in progrefs; to make to trip or flop. 

2. To make to boggle; to eftend. 

Such terms amus’d them all, 

And fumbled many. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

One thing more fumbles me in the very foundation of this 
hypothefis. Locke. 

Stu'mble. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A trip in walking. 

2. A blunder; a failure. 

One ftumble is enough to deface the chara&er of an hon¬ 
ourable life. L Eftrange. 

Stu mbler. n.f [from ftumble.] One that ftumbles. 

Be fweet to all: is thy complexion four ? 

Then keep fuch company ; make them thy allay: 

Get a fharp wife, a fervant that will low’r; 

A ftumbler ftumbles leaft in rugged way. Herbert. 

Stu'mblingblock. \n.f. [from ftumble.] Caufe of {fumbling; 

Stumblings tone. 5 caufe of errour; caufe of offence. 

We preach Chrift crucified, unto the Jews a ftumbhngbm 
and unto the Greeks foolifhnefs. 1 Cor. I 23* 

This ftumblingftone we hope to take away. _ qa* 
Shakefpeare is a ftumblingblock to thefe rigid criticks. Spe a • 

STUMP, n.f [ftumpe, Danifti; ftompe, Dutch ; ftompen>UM- 
to lop.] The part of any folid body remaining after the relt 

is taken away. 

He ftruck fo ftrongly, that the knotty fting 
Of his huge tail he quite in funder cleft; - r 

Five joints thereof he hew’d, and but the ftu?np him left pep 
Your colt’s tooth is not caft yet.—Not while I ave 

flump. Shaltf}l “ r 

Fie through the bufhes fcrambles; 

A fturnp doth trip him in his pace; 

Down comes poor Hob upon his face, 

Amongft the briers and brambles. Draytons h) p ' * 

Who, ’caufe they’re wafted to th eftumps, u.j^as. 

Are reprefen ted beft by rumps. r Vefled 

A coach-horfe fnapt off the end of his fitg er b an e umr y. 
the ft-imp with common digeftive. JVijeman 

A poor afs, now wore out to th eftumps, fell 

Againft \ftump his tufks the monfter grinds, j) r ften. 
And in the Sharpen’d edge new vigour find*. ^ to jj ffUC 
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A tongue imgr 
feather. 


Milton. 


ieffit have fome refemblance to the ftump of a 

G field s Mu fawn* 

*Worn to the flumps in the fervice of the maids, ’tis thrown 

out of doors, or condemned to kindle afire. Swiff 

gxr'MPy* °dj- [from ftump.] lull of ftumps; hard; ftiff; 
(irontf. A bad word. 

Thev burn the ftubble, which, being fo ftumpy, they feldom 
1 V Mortimer. 

To Stun. v. a. [ptunan, Saxon, seprun, noife.J 
To confound or dizzy with noife. 

An univerfal hubbub wild 
Of funning founds, and voices all confus’d, 

AflauTts his ear. 

Still {hall I hear, and never quit the fcore, 

Stunn’d with hoarfe Codrus’ 1 befeid o’er and o er. Dryden. 
Too ftrong a noife funs the ear, and one too weak does 
not a& upon the organ. Cheyne. 

So Alma, weary’d of being great. 

And nodding in her chair of ftate, 

Sturm’d and worn out with endlefs chat, 

Of Will did this, and Nan faid that. Prior. 

Shouts as thunder loud afflid the air. 

And fun the birds releas’d. Prior. 

The Britons, once a favage kind, 

Defcendents of the barbarous Huns, 

With limbs robuft, and voice that funs> 

You taught to modulate their tongues, 

And fpeak without the help of lungs. Swift. 

2. To make fenfelefs or dizzy with a blow. 

One hung a pole-ax at his faddle-bow. 

And one a heavy mace to fun the foe. Dryden. 

Stung. The preterite and participle paffive of fing. 

To both thefe fillers have I fworn my love : 

Each jealous of the other, as the fung 

Are of the adder. Shakef King Lear. 

With en vy flung, they view each other’s deeds, 

The fragrant work with diligence proceeds. Dryden’s AEn. 
Stunk. The preterite of fink. 

To Stunt, v. a. [funta, Iflandick.] To hinder from growth. 
Though this ufage f unted the girl in her growth, it gave 
her a hardy conftitution ; fhe had life and fpirit. Arbuthnot. 
There he ftopt fhort, nor fince has writ a tittle. 

But has the wit to make the moft of little; 

Like flunted hide-bound trees, that juft have got 
Sufficient fap at once to bear and rot. Pope. 

The tree grew ferubby, dry’d a-top ahd f unted. 

And the next parfon ftubb’d and burnt it. Swift. 

Stupe, n. f [flupa , Latin.] Cloath or flax dipped in warm 
medicaments, and applied to a hurt or fore. 

A fomentation was by fome pretender to furgery applied 
with coarfe woollen fupes, one of which was bound upon his 
leg. Wifeman s Surgery. 

To Stupe, v.a. [from the noun ] To foment; todrefs with ftupes. 

The efcar divide, and fupe the part affe&ed with wine. Wifem. 
Stupefa'ction. n.f [Jlupefaftion,Fr fupefaflusfL?et] Infen- 
fibility; dulnefs; fttipidity; fluggiftinefs of mind ; heavy folly. 

All refiftance of the di&ates of confidence brings a hard- 
nefs and fupefattion upon it. South. 

She fent to ev’ry child 
Firm impudence, or flupefaflion mild; 

And ftrait lucceeded, leaving fhame no room, 

Cibberian forehead, or Cimmerian gloom. Dunciad. 

Stupefa'ctive. adj. [from fupefadlus, Latin \ fupefaflif Fr.] 
Caufing infenfibility; dulling; obftru&ing the fenfes; narco¬ 
tick; opiate. 

It is a gentle fomentation, and hath a very little mixture, 
of fom zfupefafiive. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

Opium hath a fupefaflive part, and a heating part; the one 
moving fleep, the other a heat. Bacon. 

Stupendous, adj. [fupendus, Lat.] Wonderful; amazin^; 
afton ifliing. 

Ali tho frfupendous a&s defervedly are the fubjeeft of a hif- 
tory, excellently written in Latin by a learned prelate. Claren. 
Great joy was at their meeting, and at fight 
Of that fupendous bridge his joy increas’d. ^ Milton. 

Portents and prodigies their fouls amaz’d ; 

But moft, when this fupendous pile was rais’d. Dryden. 

Mortals, fly this curft detefted race : 

A hundred of the fame fupendius fize, 

A hundred Cyclops live among the hills. Addtfon 

Our numbers can fcarce give us an idea of the vaft quantity 

QT°TTrn y r l ^ mS ln piece of architediure. Cheyne. 

ST n n D ' ad i' French; fupidus, Latin.] 

B'Ull; wanting fenfibility; wanting apprehenfion; heavy; 
fluggifti of underftanding. y 

O that men fhould be fo fupid grown 
A s to forfake the liviHg G°d 
Men, boys and women, fupid with furprife, 
here e er {lie pafies, fix their wond’ring eyes. Dryden 

If I by chance fucceed, J 

Know, I am not fo fupid , or fo hard, 

Wot to feel praife, or fame’s deferv’d reward. Dryden. 


With wild furprife 

A moment fupid , motionlefs he ftoock Thomffin. 

2: Performed without {kill or genius. 

Wit, as the chief of virtue’s friends, 

Difdains to ferve ignoble ends : 

Obferve what loads of fupid rhimes 

Opprefs us in corrupted times. Swift. 

StupFd it y. n.f. [ftupiditf Fr. fupidit as, Latin.] Dulnefs 5 
heavinefs of mind; fluggiftinefs of underftanding. 

Shadwel alone, of all my Tons, is he 
Who ftands confirm’d in full fupidity. Dryden * 

Stu'pidly. adv. [from flupidd] 

1. With fufpenfion or inadfivity of underftanding. 

Thatfpace the evil one abftradled ftood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain’d 
Stupidly good. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 

2. Dully; without apprehenfion. 

On the fhield there was engraven maps of countries, which 
Ajax could not comprehend, but looked on as fupidly as his 
fellow-beaft the lion. Dryden s Fables , Dedicat. 

StuYifier. n.f. [from fupify.~\ That which caufes ftu- 
pidity. 

To STU'PIFY. v. a. [ fupefacio , Latin. This word, fhould 
therefore be fpelled fupefy ; but the authorities are againft it.] 

To make ftupid ; to deprive of fenfibility ; to dull. 

It is not malleable ; but yet is not fluent, but ftupified. Bac. 

Thofe 

Will ftupify and dull the fenfe awhile. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
Pounce it into the quickfilver, and fo proceed to thejtupi- 
fing. Bacon. 

Confider whether that method, ufed to quiet fome con- 
fciences, does not fiupefy more. Decay of Piety. 

The fumes of his paflion do as really intoxicate his difcern- 
ing faculty, as the fumes of drink difeompofe and fiupify the 
braih of a man overcharged with it. South. 

Envy, like a cold poifon, benumbs and ftupifies ; and con- 
feious of its own impotence, folds its arms in defpair. Collier 1 

STU'POR. n.f [Latin; fupeur, French.] Sufpenfion or dimi¬ 
nution of fenfibility. - 

A pungent pain in the region of the kidneys, a ftupor , or 
dull pain in the thigh and colick, are fymptoms of an inflam¬ 
mation of the kidneys. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To Stu'prate. v.a. [ftupro, Latin.] Toravifh; to violate. 

Stupra'tion. n.f. £ Jlupratio , fromJtupro y Lat.] Rape; vio¬ 
lation. 

Stiipration rriuft not be drawn into pra£lice. Brown* 

Stu'rdily. adv. [from fturdy.~\ 

1. Stoutly; hardily. 

2. Obftinately; refolutely. 

Then withdraw 

From Cambridge, thy old nurfe; and, as the reft. 

Here toughly chew and fturdily digeft 

Th’immenfe vaft volumes of our common law. Donne . 

Stu'rdiness. n.f. [from fturdy .] 

1, Stoutnefs; hardinefs. 

Sacrifice not his innocency to the attaining fome little fldlF 
of buffing for himfelf, by his converfation with vitious boys, 
when the chief ufe of that fturdihefs , and {landing upon nis 
own legs, is only for the prefervation of his virtue. Locke. 

2. Brutal ftrength. 

STU'RDY. adv. [efourdi y French.] 

1. Hardy ; ftout; brutal; obftinate. It is always ufed of men 
with fome difagreeable idea of coarfenefs or rudenefs. 

This muft be done, and I would fain fee 
Mortal fo fturdy as to gainfay. Hudibras; 

Afurdy hardened finner fhall advance to the utmoft pitch 
of impiety with lefs relu&ance than he took the firft fteps, 
whilft his confcience was yet vigilant and tender. Atterbury. 

Aw d by that houfe, accuftom’d to command, 

The fturdy kerils in due fubje&ion ftand, L 

Nor bear the reins in any foreign hand. Dryden. J 

2 . Strong ; forcible. 

The ill-apparelled knight now had gotten the reputation of 
fome fturdy lout, he had fo well defended himfelf. Sidney. 

Ne ought his furdyfr rokes might ftand before. 

That high trees overthrew, and rocks in pieces tore. F. 9 ; 

3. Stiff; ftout. ^ 

He was not of any delicate contexture; his limbs rather 
furdy than dainty. JVotton. 

Sturdiefl oaks 

Bow’d their ftiff necks, loaden with ftormy blafts. 

Or torn up fheer. Milton’s Par. Re*. 

Stu'rgeon. n. f [furio y turfo y Latin.] A fea-fifh. 

It is part of the fcutellated bone of a furgeon y being flat, of 
a porous or cellular conftitution on one fide, the cells being 
worn down, and fmooth on the other. Woodward 

St urk. n.f. [ r typc, Saxon.] A young ox or heifer. Bniki. 
Thus they are ftill called in Scotland. 

T° nTHXVlTD 1 *• [ L Ut r tm ! l ° h ‘ nder ’ Dl “ Ch ^ Tt> f P eafc 

To STU TTER. £ with hefitation ; to ftammer. 

Divers fluf: the caufe is the refrigeration of the tongue, where¬ 
by it is lefs apt to move ; and therefore naturals fut. Bacon .. 

•St u'tter.. 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































STU 

Stutter. \ n ‘J’ [fr° m Jlut.] One that {peaks with hefita- 
otu ttereR. 3 tion ; a ftammerer. 

Many flutters are very cholerick, choler inducing a drynefs 
in the tongue. Bacon s Natural Hi/iory. 

Sty. n. f. [ynge, Saxon.] 

1. A cabbin to keep hogs in. 

Tell Richmond, 

That in they?y of this mod: bloody boar, 

My fon George Stanley is frank’d up in hold. Shake/. R. III. 

When her hogs had mifs’d their way, 

1 h’ untoward creatures to the Jly I drove, 

And whiftl’d all the way. Gay. 

May thy black pigs lie warm in littley?y. 

And have ho thought to grieve them ’till they die. King. 

2. Any place of beftial debauchery. 

They all their friends and nativ'e home forget. 

To roll with pleafure in a fenfual Jly. Milton . 

With what eafe 

Might’ft thou expel this monfter from his throne. 

Now made a Jly. Milton’s Paradije Regain'd. 

To Sty. v. a. [from the noun.] To fliut up in a fly. 

Here you Jly me 

In this hard rock, while you do keep from me 
The reft of th’ ifland. Shahjpeare's Te?npejl. 

To Sty. v. n. Tofoar; to afcend. Spenfer. 

Sty'gian. adj. [Jlygius^ Latin.] Hellifh; infernal; pertain¬ 
ing to Styx, one of the poetical rivers of hell. 

At that lo fudden blaze the Stygian throng 
Bent their afpedf. Milton. 

Style ..n.J. [ /lylus, Latin.] 

1. Manner of writing with regard to language. 

Happy 

That can tranflate the ftubbornnefs of fortune 
Into fo quiet, and fo fweet a Jlyle. Sbakefpcare. 

Their beauty I will rather leave to poets, than venture upon 
fo tender and nice a lubjedf with my feverer Jlyle. More. 

Proper words in proper places, make the true definition of 

zjlne. Swift. 

Let fome lord but own the happy lines. 

How the wit brightens, and the Jlyle refines. Pope. 

2. Manner of fpeaking appropriate to particular characters. 

NoJlyle is held for bafe, where love well named is. Sidney. 
There was never yet philofopher. 

That could endure the toothach patiently. 

However they have writ the Jlyle of gods. 

And make a pifti at chance and fufFerance. Shah/peare. 

3. Title; appellation. 

Ford’s a knave, and I will aggravate his Jlile ; thou (halt 
know him for knave and cuckold. Shakefpeare. 

The king gave them in his commiftion the Jlyle and appella¬ 
tion which belonged to them. Clarendon. 

O virgin ! or what other name you bear 
Above that Jlyle y O more than mortal fair ! 

Let not an humble fuppliant fue in vain. Dryden's AEn. 

Propitious hear out prav’r. 

Whether the Jlyle of Titan pleafe thee more, 

Whofe purple rays th’ Achsemenes adore. Pope's Statius. 

4. Courfe of writing. Unufual. 

While his thoughts the ling’ring day beguile, 

To gentle Arcite let us turn our ftyle. Dryden. 

5. A pointed iron ufed anciently in writing on tables of wax. 

6. Any thing with a fharp point, as a graver ; the pin of a dial. 

Placing two Jliles or needles of the fame fteel, touched 
with the fame loadftone, when the one is removed but half a 
fpan, the other would ftand like Hercules’s pillars. Brown. 

7. The ftalk which rifes from amid the leaves of a flower. 

Style is the middle prominent part of the flower of a plant, 
which adheres to the fruit or feed: ’tis ufually {lender and 
long, whence it has its name. Quincy. 

The figure of the flower-leaves, ftamina, apices, Jlile, and 
feed-veflel. Ray. 

S. Style of Court , is properly the practice obferved by any court 
in its way of proceeding. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

To Style, v. a. [from the noun.] To call; to term; to 
name. 

The chancellor of the Exchequer they had no mind fliould 
be Jlyled a knight. 'I Clarendon. 

Err not that fo flhall end 
The ftrife which thou caH’ft evil, but wzjlyle 
The ftrife of glory. Milton's Paradije Lojl. 

Fortune’s gifts, my actions 

May Jlile their own rewards. Denhams Sophy. 

Whoever backs his tenets with authorities, thinks he ought 
to carry the caufe, and is ready to Jlile it impudence in any one 
who fhall ftand out. Locke. 

H is conduct might have made him fil'd 
A father, and the nymph his child. Swift. 

Sty'ptick. adj. [rwuxos ; Jlypfique^ Fr. This is ufually writ- 
tenjliptick. See Stiptick.] The fame as aftringent; but 
generally expreffes the molt efficacious fort of aftringents, or 
Ihofe which are applied to flop haemorrhages. Quincy. 

'Fruits of trees and fhrubs contain phlegm, oil, and an 
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eflential fait, by which they are (harp, fweet, four or /w, 
c . Arbuihnot on Ar ’ 

inFblooT ”' f [Pr ° Per1 ^^ ™ power 

Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the vifeiditie* K • 
Jlypticity , and mix with all animal acids b -L their 

To Sty thy. v. <7. [See Stithy.] To forge on an J/T' 
5 By the forge that Jlythfd Mars his helm, ‘ 

I’ll kill thee every where, vea, o’er and o’er. A 

SuA sible. adj. [from fuadeo, Latin.] Eafy to be perfaft"* 
Suasive .adj. [from fuadeo^ Lat. ] Having powert 0 

It had the paflions in perfedt fubjedion; and thoulhl? 
command over them was but fuaftve and political, vet 1 \ a 
the force of coaction, and defpotical. sout hi c had 

SU Rade RY * ^ ^ Latin ^ Havin S tendency tTper- 

Scja'vity. n.J [fuavitj French ; Juavitas, Latin.] 

1. Sweetuefs to the fenfes. J 

She defired them for rarity, pulchritude, arid fumit,. Brc-, n 

2. Sweetnels to the mind. J } Clln ' 

Sub, in compofition, fignifie’s a fubordinate decree. 

SubaAid. adj. [Jub and acidus, Latin.] Sou? in a fmall Ho 
gree. c ' 

The juice of the ftem is like the chyle in the animal bodv 
not Affluently concoded by circulation, and is commonly fub 
acid in all plants. Arbutknot onAlblm 

Subacrid. adj. [Jub and acrid.] Sharp and pungent in a fmall 
degree. 

'I he green choler of a cow tafted fweet, bmrMerctiit; or 
a little pungent, and turned fyrup of violets green. Floxer 
To Sub a At . v.a. [fubtiftusf'La.im.] To reduce; to fubdue* 
Tangible bodies have no pleafure in the confort of air, but 
endeavour to Jubaft it into a more denfe body. Bacon 

SubaAtion. n.J [Jukaftus, Latin.] The ad of reducing to 
any ftate, as of mixing two bodies completely, or beatine any 
thing to a very fmall powder. 1 

There are of concodion two periods : the one aflimilation, 
or abfolute converfion and fubattiony the other maturation j 
whereof the former is moft confpicuous in living creatures, in 
which there is an abfolute converfion and aflimilation of the 
nourifhment into the body. Bacon's Natural BJory. 

Su'baltern. adj. [Jubalterne , French.] Inferiour; fubordb 
n2te; that which in different refpeds is both fuperiour and in¬ 
feriour. It is ufed in the army of all officers below a captain. 

T here had like to have been a duel between two fubalterni , 
upon a difpute which fhould be governor of Portfmouth. Adj 
Love’s fubalterns , a duteous band, 

Like watchmen round their chief appear; 

Each had his lanthorn in his hand, 

And Venus, mafk’d, brought up the rear. Prior. 

One, while a jubaltern officer, was every day complaining 
againft the pride of colonels towards their officers; yet after 
he received his commiflion for a regiment, he confefled the 
fpirit of colonelfnip was coming faft upon him, and it daily 
increafed to his death. Swift. 

T his fort of uni verbal ideas, which may either be confidered 
as a genus or fpecies, is called Jubaltern. Watts . 

SubalteAnate. adj. [Jubalternus , Latin.] Succeeding by 
turns. Dibt. 

Subastri'ngent. adj. [Jub and ajlringent.] Aftringent in a 
fmall degree. 

Subbe'adle. 71. J. [ fub and beadle.] An under beadle. 

They ought not to execute thofe precepts by Ample meffen- 
gers, or Jubbeadles, but in their own perfons. Ayliffe's Parerg. 
Subcele'stial. adj. [Jub and celejlial .] Placed beneath the 
heavens. 

The moft refined glories of JubccleJial excellencies are but 
more faint refemblances of thefe. Glanv. Scepf. 

Subcha'nter. n.J [Jub and chanter ; /accentor , Lat.] 1 he 
deputy of the precentor in a cathedral. , 

Subcla'vian. adj. [Jub and clavus, Latin.] 

Subclavian is applied to any thing under the armpit or flioui- 
der, whether artery, nerve, vein, or mufcle., Spumy, 

The liver, though feated on the right fide, yet, by th efd- 
clavian divifion, doth equi-diftantly communicate its achvity 
unto either arm. Brown s Vulgar Erroun . 

The chyle firft mixeth with the blood in the JukclaVff 1 
vein, and enters with it into the heart, where it is very im¬ 
perfectly mixed, there being no mechanifin nor fermentation 
to convert it into blood, which is effected by the lungs, dr • 
Subconstella'tion. n. J. [ Jub and conjlellation.] A iubor 1- 
nate or fecondary conftellation. 

As to the puSture of the feven ftars, if thereby be mean^ 
the pleiades, or JubconJlellation upon the back of T aurus, wit 
what congruity they aredeferibed in a clear night an ordiua.} 
eye may difeover. Brown s / nlgar Eriours . 

Subco'ntrary. adj. [_ fub and contrary^] Contrary in 111 
feriour degree. r . 

If two particular propofitions differ in quality, they are/- ^ 
contraries ; as, fome vine is a treer fome vine is n ° 
tree. Thefe may be both true together, but they can ^' 
be both falfe. - f J? FD 

4 Subcontract** 
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Subcontracted, part. adj. [fub and amtrallcd.} Cont«aed 

after a former contract. 

Your claim, 

j bar it in the intereft of my wife; 

’Tis {he is fubcontraMed to this lord, T T 

And I her hufband contradift your banes. S.rakejp. K. Lear. 
Subcutaneous, adj. [ Jub and cutaneous.] Lying under the 

Qit^f'aconl n.f [ fuhdraconus, Latin.] ■ . . 

5 In the Romifli church they have * Jubdeatn* who is the 
deacon’s ffrvant. rn , . Ayhffr s Parergon. 

cj.ipde'an. n.f j. fubdecanus , Lat.] The vicegerent of a clean 
Whenever the dean and chapter confirm any act, that luci 
confirmation may be valid, the dean muft join in perfon and 
not in the perfon of a deputy or Jubdean on\y. _ . dyhjje. 
SubdecuAle. adj. [Jub and decuplus , Lat.] Containing one 

Subderiso'rious. adj. [Jub and derijor.] Scoffing or riui- 
culino- with tendernefs and delicacy. ^ . 

Tins fubderilorious mirth is far from giving any offence to us: 
it is rather a pleafant condiment of our convcrfation. More. 
Subditi'tious. adj. [ Jubdititius, Latin.] Put fecretly 111 the 
place of fomethirig elfe. 

To SubdivE'RS fy. v.a. [fub and diver/Jy. ] To diverliry 
aaain what is already diverfified. 

, D Xhe lame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves it 
into cloth, another into arras; and thefe varioully>M/^r/- 
M according to the fancy of the artificer. Hale. 

To Subdivide, v.a [JubdivJr, French; Jub and divide.] 
To divide a part into yet more parts. 

In the rife of eight, in tones, there be two beemols, or half 
notes; fo as if you divide the tones equally, the eight is but 
{even whole and equal notes ; and if you Jubdivide that into 
half notes, as in the ftops of a lute, it maketh the number 
thirteen. Bacon's Nat. Hijloiy. 

When Brutus and Caffius were overthrown, foon after An- 
tonius and Odtavianus brake and Jubdivided. Bacon. 

The glad father glories in his child, 

When he can Jubdivide a fraction. Rojcornmon. 

When the progenies of Cham and J'aphet fwarmed into 
colonies, and thofe colonies were Jubdivided into many others, 
in time their defeendants loft the primitive rites of divine 
Worlhip, retaining only the notion of one deity. Dryden. 
Subdivision, n.f. [ Jubd>viJion ^ French; from Jubdivide.] 

1. The aft of fubdividing 

When any of the parts of any idea are farther divided, in 
order to a clear explication of the whole, this is called a Jub- 
divifion ; as when a year is divided into months, each month 
into days, and each day into hours, which may be farther fub- 
divided into minutes and feconds Watts’s Logick. 

2 . The parts diftinjiuiftied by a fecond divifion. 

How can we fee fuch a multitude of fouls caft under fo 
many fubdivijisns of mifery, without reflecting on the abfur- 
dity of a government that facrifices the happinefs of fo many 
reafonable beings to the glory of one? Add Jon. 

In the decimal table the fubdivijjons of the cubit, as fpan, 
palm, and digit, are deduced from the (horter cubit. Arbuthn. 
Su'bdolous. adj. [Jubdolus, Latin.] Cunning; fubtle; fly. 

To SubduAt. \ V ' a ' U ubduco -> JubducluSy Latin.] 

1. To withdraw; to take away. 

Or nature fail’d in me, and left fome part 
Not proof enough fuch object to fuftain; 

Or from my fide Jubdudling , took perhaps 

More than enough. Milton s Paradije Lojl. 

2. To fubftraft by arithmetical operation. 

Take the other operation of arithmetick, fubduciion : if out 
of that fuppofed infinite multitude of antecedent generations 
we fhould Jubduce ten, the refidue muft be lefs by ten than it 
was before, and yet {till the quotient muft be infinite. Hale. 
SubduAtion. n.J. [from fubduft ] 

1. The a£t of taking away. 

Poffibly the Divine Beneficence fubdudting that influence, 
which it communicated from the time of their firft creation, 
they were kept in a ftate of immortality ’till that moment of 
the JubduEtion. Hale's Origin of Mankind , 

2. Arithmetical fubft radii on. 

. Suppofe we take the other operation of arithmetick, fubdue- 
ixon: if out of that infinite multitude of antecedent Genera¬ 
tions we fliould fubdudt ten, the refidue muft be lefs^by ten 
than it was before that fubduftion , and yet fti.ll the quotient be 
infinite. 

To SUBDU'E. v. a. [from fuhdo, or Jubjugo, Latin.] 

*• crufh ; to opprefs; to fink; to overpower. 

Nothing could have fubdu'd nature 
To fuch a lownefs, but his unkind daughters. Shakefpeare. 
I hem that role up againft me, haft thou jubduecl under me. 

if * 2. Sa. xxii. ao. 

u augnt were worthy to Jub due 

Th =foul Of man Milim. 

1 0 conquer; to reduce under a new dominion. 

Be fruitful, and replenifh the earth, and fubdue it. Gen . i. 28. 


SUB 

Auguftus Cxfav fubdued Egypt to the Roman empire. Peach. 

To overcome in battle, and fubdue ^ 

Nations, and bring home fpoils. An,ton. 

The Romans made thofe rimes the ftandard of their wit, 
when they , ubdued the world. Sprat. 

3. To tame ; to fubadt. 

Nor is’t unwholfome to fubdue the land 
By often exercife; and where before ? 

You broke the earth, again to plow. May's Viirgil. 

Subdu'ement. nj. [from fubdue.] Ccnqueft. A word not 
ufed, nor worthy to be ufed. 

I have feen thee, 

As hot as lArfeus, fpur thy Phrygian freed, 

Bravely defpifing forfeits and f<,d em uts. Shakefpeare: 

SubduAr. n.J. [from jubdue] Conquerour ; tamei. 

Great god of might, that reigneth in the mind. 

And all the body to thy heft do ft f ame; 

Vidlor of gods, jubdue of mankind. 

That do’ft the lions and fell ty ers tame, 

Who can exprefs the glory of thy might? Spenfer. 

Their curious eye 

Difcerns their great Jubduer’s awful mien 
And correfponding features fair. Philips. 

Figs are great Jubdue s of acrimony, ufeful in hoar fen fs 
and coughs, and extremely emollient. A> / thnoi. 

SubduAle. } adj [jubdupl , Fr. f b and diplus , Latin j 

Subdu? tie ate. ) Containi g one part of two. 

As one of thefe under v ulleys doth abate half of that heavi- 
nefs which the weight hath in ilfeif, and caufe the power to 
be in a lubdu de proportion unto it, fo two of them do abate 
half of that which remains, and caufe a fubquadruple propor¬ 
tion, and three a fubfextuple. IVil ins's Aiath. E.ag. 

The motion generated by the forces in th whole paffage cf- 
the body or thing through that fpace, fhall be in a Julduplic te 
proportion of the forces. < ewt.n’s Opt. 

SubjaAent. adj. [fubjacens , Latin.] Lying under. 

The fuperficia! parts of rocks and mountains are wafhed 
away by rains, and borne down upon the jubjacent plains. IVcod. 
TobUBJE'CT. -u.fi. fubjetlus , Latin.] 

1. To put under. 

The angel led them diredl, and down the cliff as faff 
To the fubjefied plain. Adi.ton. 

The medal bears each form and name : 

In one Ihort view, fubjetl’.d to our eye, 

Gods, emp’rors, heroes, fages, beauties lie. Pope. 

2. To reduce to fubmiflion; to make fubordinate; to make 
fubmiftive. 

Think not, young warriors, your diminifh’d name 
Shall lofe of luftre, by jiibjefling rage 

To the cool dictates of experiez.c’d age. Dryden. 

3. Toenflave; to make obnoxious. 

I live on bread like you, feel want like you, 

Tafte grief, need friends, like you. f.bjedled thus, 

How can you fay to me, I am a king ? Shakejp. PJch. IL 
I fee thee, in that fatal hour, 

Subjected to the vidlor’s cruel pow’r, 

Led hence a Have. Dryden. 

The blind will always be led by thofe that fee, or fall into 
the ditch : and he is the moft J,:bje£ied^ the moft enflaved, who 
is fo in his underftanding. Locke. 

4. To expofe; to make liable. 

If the veflels yield, it fubjefts the perfon to all t’ e inconve¬ 
niences of an erroneous circulation. A buthn-.t. 

5. To fubmit; to make accountable. 

God is not bound to lubjcbl his ways of operation to the 
ferutiny of our thoughts, and confine himfelf to do nothin^ 
but what we muft comprehend. Loch. 

6. To make fubfervient. 

Subjected to his fervice angel-wings. Milton. 

Subject, adj. [fubjcfius?DaX\n.] 

1. Placed or lituated under. 

Th’ eaft ern tower, 

Whofe height commands, as fubjet 7 , all the vale 

To f cc t he fight _ Shakejp. Troilus and C< effida. 

2. Living under the dominion of another. 

Elau was never Jubjett to Jacob, but founded a diftindl people 
and government, and was himfelf prince over them. Locke. 

3. Expofed; liable; obnoxious. 

Moft fubjedi is the fatteft foil to weeds ; 

And he the noble image of my youth 

Is overfpread with them. Shakefpeare. 

All human things are Jubjedl to decay. 

And when fate luminous, monarchs muft obey. Dryden. 

4. Being that on which any adlion operates, whether intellectual 
or material. 

I enter into the Jubjedl matter of my difeourfe. 

Su'bject. n.J [ Jujet , French.] 

I. One who lives under the dominion of another. 

Every Jubjefl’s duty is the king’s. 

But every Jubjea’s foul is his own. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Never Jubjett long’d to be a king, * 

As I do long ami wifti to be a fubietl. 


Dryden. 
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1 fubjeti. Shakejp. Henry VI. 

The 
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The fiibjeSt muft obey his prince, becaufe God commands 
it, human laws require it. v Swift. 

Thofe I call JubjeSis which are governed by the ordinary 
laws and magiftrates of the fovereign. Davies. 

Were JubjeSis fo but only by their choice. 

And not from birth did forc’d dominion take, 

Our prince alone would have the publick voice. Dry den . 

2: That on which any operation either mental or material is per¬ 
formed. 

Now fpurs the lated traveller apace, 

To gain \he timely inn, and near approaches 

The Jubjeti of our watch. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

1 his fubjtSt for heroick fong pleas’d me. Milton. 

Here he would have us fix our thoughts; nor are they too 
dry a fuljctt for our contemplation. Decay of Piety. 

I will not venture on fo nice a ftipjeSt with my feverer ftyle. 

-Mo>e. 

Make choice of a fubjeSt beautiful and noble, which being 
capable of a‘l the graces that colours, and elegance of defign 
can give, fhall afford a perfedf art, an ample field of matter 
wherein to expatiate. Dry den. 

The fubjeSl of a propofition is that concerning which any 
thing is affirmed or denied. Watts's Logick. 

My real defign is, that of publifliing your praifes to the 
world; not upon th e fubjeSl of your noble birth. Swift. 

3. That in which any thing inheres or exifts 

Anger is certainly a kind of bafenefs, as it appears well in 
the weaknefs of thofe JubjeSis in whom it reigns, children, wo¬ 
men, old folks, fick folks. Bacon. 

4. [In Grammar.] The nominative cafe to a verb, is called by 
Grammarians the fubjcSt of the verb. Clarke's Lat. Gram. 

Subjection, n.f [from fubjeSl.] 

1. The adtof fubduing. 

After the conqueft of the kingdom and fubjcStion of the re¬ 
bels, enquiry was made who there were that fighting againft 
the king had faved themfdves by flight. Hale. 

2 . [ Sujettion , Fr.J The ftate of being under government. 

Becaufe the fuhjeSiion of the body to the will is by natural 
neceffity, the fubjeSlion of the will unto God voluntary ; we 
therefore Hand in need of diredlien after what fort our wills 
and defires may be rightly conformed to his. Hooker. 

How hard it is now for him to frame himfelf to fubjcSiion , 
that having once fet before his eyes the hope of a kingdom, 
hath found enc uragement. Spenjer. 

Both \r\ fubjeSl ion now to fenfual appetite. Milton. 

Subjective, adj. [from fubjeSi .] Relating not to the object 
but the fubjedl. 

Certainty, according to the fchools, is diftinguifhed into 
objective and fubjeSiive: objective is when the propofition is 
certainly true in itfelf; and JubjeStivc , when we are certain of 
the truth of it. _ JP atts. 

Subingre'ssion. n.f. [fib and ingreffus , Latin.] Secret en¬ 
trance. 

1 he preffure of the ambient air is {Lengthened upon the ac- 
ceffion of the air fucked out; which, forceth the neigh¬ 
bouring air to a violent fubingreffion of its parts. Boyle. 

To Subjoin, v.a. [fub and jcindre, French; fubjur.go , Latin.] 
To add at the end ; to add afterwards. 

He makes an excufe from ignorance, the only thing that 
could take away the fault; namely, that he knew not that 
he was the high-prieft, and fubjoins a reafon. South s Sermons. 
Subita'neous. adj. [ J'ubitaneus , Latin.] Sudden ; hafly. 

To SU'P JUGATE, v.a. [Juljuguer, Tr. fubjugo, Latin.] To 
conquer; tofubdue; to bring under dominion by force. 

O fav’rite virgin that haft warm’d the breaft, 

Whofe fov’reign T\Dta\.esfubjugate the eaft ! _ Prior. 

He Jubjugated a king, and called him his vafful. Baker. 
Subjuga'i ion. n.f [from fubjugate.] The aft of fubduing. 
This was the condition of the learned part of the world, af¬ 
ter their fuljugation by the lurks. . Hue. 

SUBJU'NCl ION. n.f. [from fubjungo, Latin.] The ftate 
of being fubjoined; the aft of fubjoining. 

The verb undergoes in Greek a different formation ; and 
in dependence upon, or fubjunSiion to fome other verb. C'lai^e. 
Su'3ju nctive. adj. [ fubjunSiivus , Latin; fubjonctif\ Fr.] 

1. Subjoined to fomething elfe. 

2. [In Grammar.] r 

The verb undergoes in Greek a different rormation, tolig- 
nify the fame intentions as the indicative, yet not abfolutely 
but relatively to fome other verb, which is called th efubjun- 

Siive mood. . ^ 

Su'blapsary. adj. [fub zn&lapfus, Latin.] Done aitcr tne 

fall of man. , n - , . 

Suela'tion. n.f. [ fublatio , Latin.] The aft of taking away. 
Suble va'tion. n.f. [fub leva , Latin.] T he aft of railing on 

1 pll • . . 

Sueli'mable* adj. [fr <fafubibnei\ Poflible to*be fublimed^ 
Subli'mableness. n.f. [fiom fublimablefj Quality of admit¬ 
ting fublimation. r , r 

He obtained another concrete as to tafte and fmell, and ez\y 
' fublimablcnejs, as common fait armoniack. Boyle . 

Su'elimate. n.f. [from fublime.] 


SUB 



1. Any thing railed by fire in the retort. 

Enquire the manner of fubliming, and what metals endure 
fubliming, and what body the Jublimate makes. jy ac 

2. Quickfilver raifed in the retort. 

The particles of mercury uniting with the acid particles of 
fpirit of fait compofe mercury fublimatc , and with ihe particles 
of fulphur, cinnaber. Newton’s Optic!* 

To Su'elimate. v.a. [from fublime.'] 

1. To raife by the force of chemical fire. 

2 . To exalt; to heighten; to elevate. 

Not only the grofs and illiterate fouls, but the moil aerial 
and fublimated are rather the more proper fuel for an immate¬ 
rial fire. Decay off Piety. 

The precepts of Chriftianity arefo excellent and refined and 
fo apt to cleanfe and fuBUma'te the more grofs and corrupt, as 
(hews flefh andblood never revealed it. Decay of PM 

Sublima'tion. n. f. [fublimation , Fr. from fublimaie .] 

1. A chemical operation which raifes bodies in the veffelbv 
force of fire. 

Sublimation differs very little from diftillation, excepting that 
in diftillation, only the fluid parts of bodies are raifed, but 
in this the folid and dry; and that the matter to be diflilled 
may be either folid or fluid, but fublimation is only concerned 
about folid fubftances. There is alfo another difference, name¬ 
ly. that rarefaflion, which is of very great ufe in diftillation 
has hardly any room \W fublimation ; for the fubftances which 
are to be fublimed being folid are incapable of rarefaction; 
and fo it is only impulfe that can raife them. -Quincy.- 

Separation is wrought by weight, as. in the fettlement of 
liquors, by heat, by precipitation or fublimation ; that is a cal¬ 
ling of the feveral parts up or down, which is a kind of at- 
tradiion. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Since oil of fulphur per campanam is of the fame nature 
with oil of vitriol, may it not be inferred that fulphur is a 
mixture of volatile and fixed parts fo ffrongly cohering by at¬ 
traction, as to afeend together by fublimation. Newt. Opt. 

2. Exaltation; elevation; a£t ofheightningor improving. 

She turns 

Bodies to fpirits, by fublimation ftrange. Davies. 

Shall he pretend to religious attainments, who is defective 
and fhort in moral, which are but the rudiments and firit 
draught of religion, as religion is the perfection, refinement, 
and fublimation of morality ? South* 

SUBLIME, adj. [fublimis , Latin.] 

I. 


High in place; exalted aloft. 

They fum’d their pens, and foaring th’ air fublime 


2. 


Dryden . 


Milton. 


Dryden. 

Prior. 


Milton. 


With clang defpis’d the ground. Milton . 

Sublime 011 thefe a tow’r of fteel is rear’d. 

And dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward. 

High in excellence; exalted by nature. 

My earthly ftrained to the height 
In that celeftial colloquy fublime. 

Can it be, that foilts fublime 
Return to vifit our terreftrial clime; 

And that the gen’rous mind releas’d by death, 

Can cover lazy limbs ? 

High in flile or fentiment; lofty ; grand. 

Eafy in flile, thy work in fenfe fublime . 

Elevated by joy. 

All yet left of that revolted rout, 

Heav’n-fall’n, in ftation flood or juft array. 

Sublime with expectation. 

Their hearts were jocund and fublime . 

Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine. 

Haughty; proud. _ f 

He" was fublime , and almoft tumorous in his looks and gei- 

tures. } Vcmu 

Subli'me. n. f. The grand or lofty flile. The fublime is a 

Gallicifm, but now naturalized. 

Longinus {Lengthens all his laws, 

And is himfelf the great fublime he draws. “°P e ‘ 

The fublime rifes from the noblenefsof thoughts, them agm- 
ficence of the words, or the harmonious and lively turn or t e 
phrafe; the perfect fublime arifes from all three together. Adoip 
To Subli'me. v.a. [fublimer, Fr. from the adjeCtive. j 
To raife by a chemical fire. 

Study our manuferipts, thofe myriads 
Of letters, which have paft ’twixt thee and me 
Thence write our annals, and in them leflons be 
To all, whom love’s fubliming fire invades. 

To raife on high. 

Although thy trunk be neither large nor ltrong 
Nor can thy head, not helpt, itfelf Jublime. 

Yet, like a ferpent, a tall tree can climb. 

To exalt; to heighten; to improve.. 

Flow’rs, and then fruit, . y 
Man’s nouriftiment, by gradual fcal efubhm d 

To vital fpirits afpire. . . r ottn e 

The fancies of moil are moved by the mward fprin| 

corporeal machine, which even in the m oftju tnu 
als isdangcroufly influential. 

Art 
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SUB 

Art bcincr {Lengthened by the knowledge of things, may 
mfs into nature by"flow degrees, and fo b ejublimed into a pure 
^nius which is capable of difli- guiffiing betwixt the beauties 
of nature and that which is low in her. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 
Meanly they feek the bleffing to confine, 

And force that fun but on a part to ffiinc; 

Which not alone the fouthern wit fublimes , 

But ripens fpirits in cold northern climes. ^ Pope. 

To Subli'me. v. n. To rife in the chemical veflel by the mice 

of Arc. . . , 

The particles of fal ammoniack in fublimation carry up the 

particles of antimony, which will not fublime alone. JSewt. Opt. 

V This lalt is fixed in a gentle fire, and fublimes in a great 
one> Arbuthnct on Aliments. 

Subli mely, adv. [from fublime.] Loftily; grandly. 

Tins fuftian’s fo fublimely bad ; 

It is not poetry, but profe run mad. _ Pcpe. 

Subli'mity. n f [from fublime\ fublimite^ Yr. fublimitas^ Lat.] 

1. Height of place; local elevation. 

2. Height of nature; excellence. 

As religion looketh upon him who in majefty and power 
is infinite, as we ought we account not of it, unlefs we efteem 
it even according to that very height of excel ency which our 
hearts conceive, when div.ne fublpmity itfelf is rightly confi- 
dered. v Hooker. 

in refpecl of God’s incomprehenfible fublimity and purity, 
this is alfo true, that God is neither a mind, nor a fpirit like 
other fpirits, nor a light fuch as can be difeerned. Raleigh . 

3. Loftinefs of ftytje or fentiment. 

Milton’s diftinguifhing excellence lies in the fublimity of his 
thoughts, in the greatnefs of which he triumphs over all the 
poets, modern and ancient, Homer only excepted. AddiJo?i. 
Sublingual, a j. [ j'ublinguaf French ;fub and lingua^ Lat.] 
Placed under the tongue. 

Thofe fubliming humours fh uld be intercepted, before they 
mount to the head, by fublingual pills. Harvey on Confurnption . 
Sublu na R. ■ adj. [ Juhlunairc , Fr . jub and Luna, Latin.] Si- 
Su'blunA'Ry. ) tuated beneath the moon ; earthly ; terreftrial; 
of this world. 

Dull fublunary lovers, love, 

Whofe foul is fenfe, cannot admit 
Of abfence, ’caufe it doth remove 

The thing which elemented it. Donne . 

Night meafur'd, with her fhadowy cone, 

Half way up hill this vaft fublunar vault. Milton . 

Through Teas of knowledge we our courfe advance, 
Diicov'ring ftid new worlds of ignorance ; 

And thefe difcov’ries make us all confefs 
T hat Jublunary fcience is but guefs. Denham. 

The celeftial bodies above the moon being mt fubjedl to 
chance, remained in perpetual order, while all t Lings Jublunary 
are fubjed to change. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

Ovid had warn’d her to beware 
Of ftroiling gods, whofe ufual trade is. 

Under pretence of taking air, 

I o pick up fublunar > ladies. Sivift. 

Submarine, adj. [fub and mare.] Lying.or ading under the 
fea. 

This contrivance may feem difficult, becaufe thefe fubma - 
rine navigators will want winds and tides for motion, and the 
light of the heavens for diredion. Wilkins. 

Not only the herbaceous and woody fubmarine plants, but 
alfo the lithophyta affed this manner of growing, as I obfer- 

_, Vc E‘ n C0 »als. Ray on the Creation. 

I o SUBMERGE, v.a. [fubmerger , Fr .fubmergo, Lat.] To 
drown ; to put under water. 

So half my Egypt were fubtnerg’d and made 
A ciftern for fcal’d fnakes . Shakcfpeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 
submersion n.f [fubmerfion, Fr. from fubmerfus, Latin.] 
i ne act Oi drowning; ftate of being drowned. 

^ The great Atlantic!: ifland is mentioned in Plato’s Timxcs, 
almoft contiguous to the weftern parts of Spain and Africa, 
yet wholly fwallowed up by that ocean : which if true, mi.-ht 
attord a paffage from Africa to America by land before that 
umerjfut. Hales Origination of Mankind. 

I O Subminister. 7 v. a. [fahnini/fro, Latin.] To fup- 
io^UEMiNi s TRA W J ply; to afford. A word not much 

Somethings have been difeovered, not only by the induftrv 
ot mankmd, but even the inferiour animals have fubminiftrid 

anAT 'T mventlon of man y thi "gs, natural, artificial, 
NoT'W/ ' w bale's Original of Mankind. 

l apter matter to be converted into 

_ peftilent feminaries, than (learns of nafty folks. Harvc; 
fo Subminister, v. n Tofubferve. ^ 

Our paffions, as fire and water, are good fervants, but bad 
mafters, and fubmimfler to the bed and worft of purpofes. 

Womfubmjfm, Lat.] Humble; 

b J the bifll 0 P ’s/ulmifs and eloquent 
5 te bac]vj that be were in part moved by his 


Milton . 


Prior 4 


SUB 

letters, yet he fnould not be fully fatisfied .except he fpake 
with him. B .con’s Henry VII. 

Nearer his prefence, Adam, though not aw’d, 

Yet wit f b?nj approach, and reverence meek, 

As to a fuperior nature, bowed low. Milton’s Par. Lofh 
Rejoicing, but with awe, 

In adorati n at his feet I fell 

Submifs: he rear’d me. Milton. 

Submi'ssiON. n.f. [ foumiffi n, Fr. from fibrniffus, Latin.] 

1. Delivery of himfelf to the power of another 

SubmiJJion , Dauphin! ’tis ameer French word. 

We Englifli warriors wot not what it means. Shahe'peare. 

2. Acknowledgement of inferiority or dependance; humble or 
fuppliant behaviour* 

In all fubmifft n and humility, 

York doth prefent himfelf unto "your highnefs. Shahfpsare. 

Great prince, by that fubmifft n you'll ga'n more 
Than e’er your haughty courage won before. Halifax. 

3. Acknowledgment of a fault; confeffion of errour 

Be not as extreme in f bmiffo^ as in offence. Shahefpcare. 

4. Obfequioufnefs; refi nation ; obedience. 

No duty in religion is more juftly required by God Almigh¬ 
ty than a perfetft fubmiffion to his will in all things. STemple. 
Submissive, adj. [ t fubmiffus , Lat.]' Humble; teftifying fub¬ 
miffion or inferiority. 

On what fubmifive meffage art thou fent ? Sha 1 e peare. 
Her at his feet fuimijfive in diftrefs 
He thus with peaceful words uprais'd. 

Sudden from the golden throne, 

With a fubm’ffive kite .pi hailed down ; 

H he glowing garland from my hair I took, 

Love in my heart, obedience in my look. 

SubmEssively. adv. [from fubmijjive.] Humbly; with con- 
feffion of inferiority. 

'The goddefs, 

Soft in her t ne, fubmjjively replies. Dryden s /Eneid. 

Speech ev’n there fub?nifp.vely withdraws 
From rights of fubje£ls, and the ; oor man’s caufe; 
i hen pompous filence reigns, and Hills the noify laws 

P'pC. 

Submi ssiYeness. n.f. [from fubm JJivc ] Humility; conlef- 
fion of fault, or inferioruy. . 

If thou fin in wine and wantonnefs, 

Boaft not thereof, nor make thy fhame thy glory * 

Frailty gets pardon by fubmifive - efs , 

But he that boafts, {huts that out of his ftory: 

He makes fiat war with God, and doth defy. 

With his poor clod of earth, the fpacious fky. Herbert: 
Submi'sSly. adv. [from fubmifs.] Humbly; with fubmiffion.* 
Humility confiils, not in wearing mean cloaths, and goino* 
foftly and Jubmijsiy , but in hearty mean opinion of thy felE 

o~ J 

To SUBMI'T. v.a. [foumittrc, Tr.fubmitto, Latin.J 
I. To let down ; to fink. 

Sometimes the hill fubmlts itfelf a while 
In fmall defeents, which do its height beguile. 

And fometimes mounts, but fo as billows 3 play, 

Whofe rife not hmders, but makes fnort our way. Dryden . 

Neptune flood, 

With all his hofts of waters a f command, 

Beneath them to fubmit th’ officious flood. 

And with his trident ftiov’d them oft* the fand. Drvden. 
2 ‘ To fubj eel; to refign without refiftance to authority. 

Return to thy miftrefs, and fubmit thyfelf under her hands. 

TTTM| r . . Gen • xvi. q» 

Will ye fubmit your neck, and chufe to bend 
The fupple knee ? 

3. 1 o leave to difcretion ; to refer to judgment. 

Whether the condition of the clerg/be able to bear a hea- 
vy burden, \s fubmitted to the houfe. Swift 

o , ubmi t. v. n. To be fubjed; to acquiefce in the autho¬ 
rity of another; to yield. 

. To thy hufband’s will 

Thine fhzWfubmit: be over thee fhall rule. Milton 

Uur religion requmes from us, not only to forego pleafure* 
u o fubmit to pain, affliction, difgrace, and even death! 

s ubmu'i.t,pe E . n.f. A fumbmultiple numbef TjandTis 

that which is contained in another number, a certain number 

times exactly : thus 3 is fbmultiple of 21, as being contained 
in it feven times exadtly. 0 uacainea 

Su bccta've. I adj. [ fab ^ad odavus, Lat. and odaple.} Con 

Sueoctu pls. .J taining one part of eight. ? J n 

nf E° ne ? f * he ? un ? er P ulle 7 s abates half of that heavinefs 
o. the weight, and caufes the power to be in a fubduple nronor- 

k°ufe a°f!2 I T abate llaIf 0f that which 1-eEins, and 

^fe^abqua^le proporcon^three a fubfextupte, four a 
Had they ereSed the cube of a 

cave, and geometrically taken its fobdlA iw ? on - 

the cube of half a f Jt, they w^fd ha coT 

gms into eight parts, each of which would have been regu- 

2 ar ly 
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larly the cube of a quarter foot, their well-known palm: 
this is tlie courfe taken for our gallon, which has the pint 
for its fiboftave . Arbutbnot on Coins. 

Su bo'rdinacy. }n. f [from fubordinate.} Subordinacy is the 
SuboRdinancy. J proper and analogical word. 

1. The ftate of being fubjedt. 

Purfuing the imagination through all its extravagancies, is 
no improper method of correcting, and bringing it to a£t in 
fubordihacy to reafon. Spectator. 

2. Series of iubordination. 

'Idle fuborclinancy of the government changing hands fo 
often, makes an unfteddinefs in the purluitof the publick in- 
terefts. Bcmple. 

SUBORDINATE, adj. [/z/Z»and ordinaius, Latin.] 

1. Inferior in order; in nature; in dignity or power. 

It was fubordinate, not enflaved to the underftanding; not 
as a fervant to a mailer, but as a queen to her king, who 
acknowledges a fubjedtion, and yet retains a majefty. 

South’s Sermons. 

Whether dark prefages of the night proceed from any latent 
power of the foul, during her abftradlion, or Irom any ope¬ 
ration of fubordinate fpirits, has been a difpute. Addijon. 

2. Defending in a regular feries. 

The two armies were affigned to the leading of two ge¬ 
nerals, rather courtiers than martial men, yet affifted with jub- 
ordinate commanders of great experience. Bacon . 

His next fubordinate 

Awak’ning, thus to him in fecret fpake. Milton. 

Thefe carry fuch plain characters of difagreement or affinity, 
that the feveral kinds and fubordinate fpecies of each are eafily 
diftingufhed. Woodward* 

To Subordinate, v. a. [ fub and ordino , Latin.] 1 orange 
under another. Not in ufe, but proper and elegant. 

If I have fubordinate 1 picture and iculpture to architecture 
as their miitrefs, fo there are other interior arts fubordinate to 
them. . Wot ton. 

SuboRdinAtely. adv. [from fubordinate. ] In a feries regu¬ 
larly defeending. 

It being the higheft Hep of ill, to which all others fuoordi- 
nately tend, one would think it could be capable of no im¬ 
provement. Decay of Piety. 

Sub( rdina'tion. n.f. [fubordination, Fr. from fubordinate.] 

1. The hate of being inferior to another. 

Nor can a council national decide, 

But with fubordination to her guide. JDrydcn. 

2. A feries regularly defeending. 

If we would fuppofe a miniftry, where every fingle perfon 
was of dihinguiflied piety, and all great officers ol hate and 
law diligent in chufing perfons, who in their feve xv\ Jubordi- 
7i at ions would be obliged to follow the examples of their fupe- 
riors, the empire of irreligion would be foon dehroyed. Swift. 
To SUBORN, v. a. [fuborner, Fr. fub or no, Latin.] 

1. To procure privately ; to procure by fecret colluhon. 

His judges were the felf-fame men by whom his aecufers 
were fuborned. Hooker. 

Fond wretch, thou know’ll not what thou fpeak h, 

Or elfe thou art fabortscl againh his honour 
In hateful praClice. Shakefpeare. 

Reafon may meet 

Some fpecious object, by the foe fuborrtd\ 

And fall into deception. Milton. 

His artful bofom heaves diffembl’d fighs ; 

And tears fubornd fall dropping from his eyes; Prior. 

2. To procure by indircCt means. 

Behold 

Thofe who by ling’ring ficknefs lofe their breath, 

And thofe who by defpair fuborn their death. ^ Dryden. 
Suborna'tion. n.f [fubornation, I’ r. from fuborn.'] l he crime 
of procuring any to do a bad adlion. 

Thomas carl of Defmond was, through falfe fubornation 
of the Queen of Edward IV. brought to his death at Tredagh 
moll unjuftly. Spcnfer’s Ireland. 

You fet the crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, 

And for his fake wear the detefted blot 
Of murd’rous fubornation. Sbanefp. Hen. IV. 

The fear of punishment in this life will preferve men from 
few vices, fince fome of the blackeft often prove the fureft 
fteps to favour; fuch as ingratitude, hypocrify, treachery, and 
fubornation. Swift • 

SuboRner. n.f. [fuborncur , Fr. from fubern.} One that 

procures a bad action to be done. 

Subpoe'na. n.f [fub and poena, Latin.] A writ command¬ 
ing attendance in a court under a penalty. 

SubquadruRle. adj . [fub and quadruple.'] Containing one 
part of four. 

As one of thefe under pulleys abates half of that heavi- 
riefs the weight hath in itfelf, and caufes the power to be in 
a fubduple proportion unto it, fo two of them abate half of 
that which remains, and caufe a fubqnadruple proportion. 

HSU kinds Mathematical Mazur. 


SuBQuiN'ru'PLF.. adj. [fub and quintuple.'] Containing on(l 
part of five. ° c 

If unto the lower pulley there were added another th 
the power would be unto the weight in a fubquintuple p'ropoN 
tion. Wilkins’s Mathematical Madck 

Subre'ctor. n.f [fub and redior.} The redor’s vicegerent" 
He was chofen julrecior of the college. fValtoi 

Scrbre'ption. n.f. [fubrnjnion, Fr. fubrepius, Lat.] The act of 
obtaining a favour by furprize or unfair reprefen tat jog. 

Subrepti'tious. adj. [ furrepticc, French; furreptitius , Latin i 
Fraudulently obtained from a fuperior, by concealin') f om 'g 
truth, which, if known, would have prevented the^o-rant 

To SUBSCRI BE, v. a. [fouferire, Fv.fuhfiribo, Latin.] 

1. To give confentto, by underwriting the name. 

They united by fubferibing a covenant, which they pretend¬ 
ed to be no other than had been fubjeribed in the reion 0 f 
King James, and that his Majefly himfelf had Jubfiribed it- 
by which impofition people of all degrees engaged themfelves 

m it. Clarendon* 

The reader fees the names of thofe perfons by whom this 
letter is fubjeribed. Addijon. 

2. Toatteft by writing the name. 

Their particular teftimony ought to be better credited, than 
fome other fubferibed with an hundred hands. Whtfiju, 

3. Tocontradt; to limit. Not ufed. 

The king gone to night! fuhfcrib’d his pow’r! 

Confin’d to exhibition ! all is gone. Sbabefp 

ToSubscriRe. v. n. 


'tare. 


1. To give confent. 

Ofius, with whofe hand the Nicene creed was fet down, 
and framed for the whole Chriflian world to fubferibe unto, 
fo far yielded in the end* as even with the fame hand to ratify 
the Arrians confeffion. Hooker. 

Advife thee what is to be done, 

And we will all J'ubfcribe to thy advice. Shakefpeare. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that Hern time. 

Thou Ihould’ft have faid, go porter, turn the key, 

All crueis elfe Jubfcrib' d. Shakef earcs King Lear. 

So fpake much humbled Eve; but fate 
Subfcrib'd not; nature firft gave figns, imprefs’d 
On bird, bead, air. Miltons Farad. Lofi. 

2. To promile a flipulated fum for the promotion of any under¬ 
taking. 

Subscriber, n.f [from fubferiptio , Lat.] 

1. One who fubferibes. 

2. One who contributes to any undertaking. 

Let a pamphlet come out upon a demand in a proper jttn- 
dture, every one of the party who can fpare a Hilling {hall 
be a jubferiber. Swift. 

Subscription, n.f. [from fubferiptio , Latin.] 

1. Any thing underwritten. 

The man afked, are ye Chriftians ? We anfwered we were; 
fearing the lefs becaule of the crofs we had feen in the Jub‘ 
feription. Bac.n, 

2. Confent or atteftation given by underwriting the name. 

3. The adt or Hate of contributing to any undertaking. 

The work he ply’d ; 

Stocks and fubferiptio ns pour on ev’ry fide. Pope. 

South-fea fubferiptions take who pl’eafe. 

Leave me but liberty. °P C ’ 

4. Submiffion ; obedience. Not in ufe. 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindnefs; 

I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children, 

You owe me no fubjeription. Sbakejpeare s King ear. 

Suese'ction. n.f. [fub and feftio, Latin.] A fubdivi ion 0 
a larger fedtion into a Idler. A fedtion of a.faction. Ul - 

Su'bsequence. n.f [from fubfequor , Latin.] 1 h e atu 0 
following; not precedence. , 

By this faculty we can take notice of the order or pre ^ ^ 
and fubfequence in which they are paft.^ # . 

Subse'cutive. adj. [from fubfequor. ) Following in tra" 1 ; 

SubseptuTle. adj. [fub and feptuplus , Latin.] 0 ‘ 3 

one of feven parts. , t j lC 

If unto this lower pully there were added anotnci, 
power would be unto the weight in a fubquintuple P r0 P^-^ 

if a third, a fubfeptuple. Tfi This 

SURSEQUENT. adj. [fubfequent, Pt. fubfequens, Lat. . 
word is improperly pronounced long in the lecon ) 
Shakefpeare.} Following in train; not preceding. 

In fuch indexes, although fmall pricks 
To their fubfequent volumes, there is leen 
The baby figure of the giant mafs » Crtffik- 

Of things to come, at large. Sbakefp.Trcu. c’ J n . 

The jubfequent -words come on before the pre jg ai0 ji. 
nifli. 

Why does each confenting fign 
With prudent harmony combine 
In turns to move, and fubfequent appear ^ 

To gird the globe and regulate the year t 

This 



SUB 

• art : c le is introduced as fubfequent to the treaty of 
^ when England was m the«^ 

. “'’-StlY. adv. fubfequent.] Not fo as to go be- 

In o'overning'tnoft things fail out accidentallv, and 
T nit into°anv compliance with their preconceived ends , 
coaic ' ' forced to comply Julfequerifiy, and to Itnke in 

tSbSE'RVE. F [fubfirvh Latin ] To ierve in fub- 

1 ordination; to ferve infttumentally. 

Not made to rule, 

Put to fubferve where wifdom bears command. Mum. 
f r iVafreater credit to know the ways ot Captivating na- 

"Sssv-I- r,7 , «• 

:. s own fervice, but ufes all thofe parrs winch fubferve ourfen- 

fations, as well as our thinking powers. Walfb. 

So f «AviENCE .}■»./. [ftom fubferve.] Inftmmental fitnefs 

SlirSE RVIE NC Y. 5 or ufe. _ 

Wicked fpirits may by then cunning, carry farther m a 

feeming confederacy or jubjermency to the defigns of a good 

« / y Cb C rl • 

an VVR cannot loek upon the body, wherein appears fo much 
fitnefs, ufe, and fubJcrAency to infinite fundions, any other- 
wife than as the effect of contrivance. • ; Bentley. 

There is an immediate and agil fubfervience of the (pints to 
the empire of the foul. _ _ Hails Originut. of Mankind. 

There is a regular fubordination and jubjermency among all 
the parts to beneficial ends. Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 
Subse'rvient. adj. [^ fulferviens , Latin.] Suboidinate; in- 
ftrumentally ufeful. 

Philofophers and common heathens believed one l^od, to 
whom all things are referred ; but under this God they wor¬ 
shipped many inferior and fubferuient gods. Stiilingflect. 

Thefe ranks of creatures are fubferuient one to another, 
and the mod of them ferviceabie to man. . 

While awake, we feel' none of thofe motions continually 
made in the difpofal of the corporeal principles fubferuient here- 

in. ' • Griw - 


SUB 


)y 


Senfe is fubfervient unto fancy, fancy unto intellect. Grew. 
We are not to confider the world as the body of God ; he 
is an uniform being, void of organs, members or parts, and 
' they are his creatures fubordinate to him, and fubfervient to 
his w i]]. Newton’s Opticks. 

Moll: criticks, fond of fome fubfervient art. 

Still make the whole depend upon a part; 

They talk of principles, but notions prize. 

And all to one lov’d folly facrifice. Pope. 

Subse'xtuple. adj. [Jub and fextuplus , Latin.] Containing 
one part of fix. 

One of thefe under pullies abates half of that heavinefs the 
weight hath, and caufes the power to be in a fubduple propor¬ 
tion unto it, two of them a lubquadruple proportion, three 
a fubfextuple. Wilkins’s Mathematical Mafick. 

To SUBSIDE, v. n. [fubfdo , Latin.] To fink; to tend down¬ 
wards. 

He Chouk the facred honours of his head 
With terror trembled heav’ns jubfiding hill, 

And from his Ihaken curls ambrofial dews diftill. Dryden. 

Now Jove fufpends his golden feales in air, 

Weighs the mens wits agamft the lady’s hair; 

The doubtful beam long nods from fide to fide: 

At length the wits mount up, the hairs fnbfide. Pope. 

Subsidence. }n.f [from fubfide.} The act of finking; ten- 
Subsi'dency. ) dency downward. 

I his gradual fubjidency of the abyfs would take up a con- 
fiderable time. Burnet’s Pheory of the Earth. 

This mifcellany of bodies being determined to fubfidence 
merely by their different fpecifick gravities, all thofe which 
had the fame gravity fublided at the fame time. Woodward. 

By the alternate motion of thofe air-bladders, whofe fur- 
faces are bv turns freed from mutual contadt, and by a hid¬ 
den fubfidence meet again by the ingreis and egrets of the air, 
the liquour is ftill farther attenuated. Arbutbnot. 

Sub i'diary. adj. [Jubfidiaire, hr. Jubfidiarius, Lat. from fiub- 
fidy.} Afliftant ; brought in aid. 

Bitter iubftances burn the blood, and are a fort o Sfiubfidia- 
ry gall. ’ Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

SU BSIDY. «./ [ fiubfide , Fr.fubfidium, Latin.] Aid, common¬ 
ly fuch as is given in money. 

They adviied the king 10 fend fpeedy aids, and with much 
alacrity granted a great rate of fiubfidy. Bacon. 

’ Yis all the fiubfidy the prefent age can raife. Dryden. 
It is a celebrated notion of a patriot, that a houfe of com¬ 
mons fhould never grant fuch fisbfidies as give no pain to the 
people, left the nation fhould acquiefce under a burden they 
did not feel. ' dddifon 

lobUBsiGN. v. a. [ fulfigno , Latin.] To fign under. 


xr -,w i, a ve they feen any deed before the ccfnqueft, but 

f&srJXzsc* »»“ “■ 

T srinsrST V.n. [[tib/iper, krjubfijto, Lati .J 
SinU 5 to retain the prefect bate orc^mC 
Firm we /«./#, but pofnble to kverve. £ 

The very foundation was removed, and it was a m 
poffibdity that the republick could fulfil any longer. Smjt. 

2 . To have means ofliving; to be maintained^ of a 

He fhone fo powerfully upon me, that like 0 
Ruffian fummer, he ripLcd ^ o poetry m a coni 

climate; and gave me wherewithal tojubfj* % 

ter which fucceeded. . nlir . 

Ret us remember thofethatwantneceflar.es as we 

felvcs fhould have deflred to be remembred, had U been 
fad lot to fubfift on other mens chant/, 
o To inhere- to have exiftence. r rr • 

3 ' Though the general natures of thefe qualit.es are fuftaent- 
diftant from one another, yet when they come to/“R 
particulars, and to be clothed with fevera! accdenk, then the 

difeernment is not fo eafy. 

Subsistence, or Subjfieney. n.fi [fub 1 fiance, Fr. J jJ J 

k 'Fheflelh, and the conjunction of the flefti with God be¬ 
gan both at one inffant, his making ana taking to himfelf our 
II was but one at; fo that.in Chrift there is no 
juhfi/fence but one, and that from everlafting. 

We know as little how the union is d.flolved, that 1 
chain of thefe differing fubfiflataes that compound us, as how 
it firfl: commenced. . anvte 

Not only the things had fubf./lence, but the very images were 
J of fome creatures exifting. . . Stillingfiect. 

2. Competence ; means of fupporfeing life. 

His viceroy could only propofe to himfeff a com.ortab.e 
fubjijlence out of the plunder of his province # Addijon. 

Subs/stent, adj. fulfils , Latin.] Having real being 

Such as deny fpirits fuafifient without bodies, will with dif¬ 
ficulty affirm the feparate exiftence of their own. _ Brown. 

Thefe qualities are not fuhfifient in thofe bodies, but are 
operations of fancy begotten in fomething elfe. _ Bentley. 
SURSTANCE. n.f. [_fub fiance , Fr ffubjlantia, Latin.] 

1. Being; fomething exifting ; fomething of which we can fay 
that it is. 

Since then the foul woncs by herfelf alone. 

Springs not from fenfe, nor humours well agreeing. 

Her nature is peculiar, and her own ; 

She is a fubfiance , and a perfeft being. Davies « 

The ftrength of gods. 

And this empyreal fubfiance cannot fail. Milton. 

2. That which fupports accidents. 

What creatures there inhabit, of what mold, 

A nd fubfiance. Milton. 

Every being is confidered as fubfifting in and by itfelf, and 
then it is called a fub/fance ; or it fubfifts in and by another, and 
then it is called a mode or manner of being. Wcatts. 

3. The effential part. 

It will ferve our turn to comprehend th & fulfiance y without 
confining ourfelves to fcriipulous exaefnefs in form. Digby. 
This edition is the fame in fubfiance with the Latin. Burn. 
They are the beft epitomes, and let you fee with one call 
of the eye the fubfiance of a hundred pages. Addijon. 

4. Something real, not imaginary ; fomething folid, not empty. 

Shadows to night 

Have ftruck more terror to the foul of Richard, 

Than can the fubfiance of ten thouland foldiers 
Arm’d in proof and led by fhallow Richard. Shakefpeare. 
He the future evil Ihall no lefs 

Milton . 


In apprehenfion than in fubfiance feel. 

Heroick virtue did his actions guide. 

And he the fubfiance , not th’ appearance chofe : 

To refeue one fuch friend he took more pride. 

Than to deftroy whole thoufands of fuch foes. Dryden . 

5. Body; corporeal nature. 

Between the parts of opake and coloured bodies are many 
fpaces, either empty or replenilhed with mediums of other 
denfities ; as water between the tinging corpufcles v/herewith 
any liquor is impregnated, air between the aqueous globules 
that conftitute clouds or mifts, and for the meft part fpaces 
void of both air and water; but yet perhaps not wholly void 
of all fubfiance between the parts of hand bodies. Newton. 

The qualities of plants are more various than thefe of ani¬ 
mal fubfiances. Arbutbnot on Aliments . 

6. Wealth; means of life. 

He hath eaten me out of houfe and home, and hath 
put all my fubfiance into that fat belly of his, but I will have 
fome of it out again. Shakefpeare’s Hensy IV. 

We are deftroying many thoufand lives, and exhaufting our 
^ fubfiance , but not for our own intereft. Swift. 

Subst a'ntial. adj. ffubfiantie-Uy Fr. from fubfiance .J 
1. Real; a£tually exifting. 

If this atheift would have his chance to be a real and f b- 
fiantial agent, he is more ftupid than the vulgar. Bentley. 

25 O 2, True ; 
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Shakefpeare. 


Milton. 


SUB 

2. True; folid ; real; not merely Teeming. 

O blefled ! bleffed night! I am afraid. 

Being in night, all this is but a dream ; 

Too flattering fweet to be fubjlantial. 

To give thee being, I lent 
Out of my fide to thee, neareft my heart, 
fubjlantial life. 

if happinefs be a fubjlantial good. 

Not fram’d of accidents, nor fubje<ft to them, 

I err’d to feek it in a blind revenge. Denha?n. 

r a r r - Ver? k at k brought down to us what is more 

light and fuperficial, while things more folid and fubdantial 
have been immerfed. Glanville 

The difference betwixt the empty vanity of oftentation, and 
the fubjlantial ornaments of virtue. L’Ef range. 

Obfervations are the only fure grounds whereon to build a 
I ailing and Jubflantial philofophy. Woodward. 

A folid and' fubjlantial greatnefs of foul, looks down with 
neglea on the cenfures and applaufes of the multitude. Addifon. 

3. Corporeal; material. 

Now fhine thefe planets with fubjlantial rays? 

Does innate luftre gild their meafur’d days ? Prior. 

1 he fun appears fiat like a plate of filver, the moon as bi°" 
as the fun, and the rainbow a large fubjlantial arch in thefky, 
all which are grofs falfihoods. Watts. 

4. Strong; flout; bulky. 

fubjlantial doors, 

Crofs-barr’d and bolted faff, fear no affault. Milton. 

5. Refponfible; moderately wealthy. 

Trials of crimes and titles of right fhall be made by verdict 
of a jury, chofen out of the honeft and moft fubjlantial free¬ 
holders. Spenfer on Ireland. 

7 he merchants, and fubjlantial citizens, cannot make up 
more than a hundred thoufand families. Addifon on the War. 

SubstaNtials. n.f. [Without fingular.] Eflential parts. 
Although a cuftom introduced againft the fubjlantials of an 
appeal be not valid, as that it fliould not be appealed to a fupe- 
rior, but to an inferior judge, yet a cuftom may be introduced 

‘ againft the accidentals of an appeal. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Substantiality, n.f [from fubjlantial.'] 

1. 7 he ftate of real exiftence. 

2. Corporeity; materiality. 

Body cannot a<ft on any thing but by motion; motion can¬ 
not be received but by quantity and matter: the foul is a 
ftranger to fuch grofs fubjlantiality , and owns nothing of thefe. 

Glanv. Scepf 

Substantially, adv. [fromfubjlantial.] 

1. in manner of a fubftance; with reality of exiftence. 

In him his Father (hone fubjlantially exprefs’d. Milton. 

2. Strongly; folidly. 

Having to fubjlantially provided for the North, they prom i fed 
themfelves they fliould end the war that Summer. Clarendon. 

3. Truly; folidly ; really; with fixed purpofe. 

The laws of this religion would make men, if they would 
truly obferve them, fubjlantially religious towards God, ch*fie 
and temperate. T illotfon. 

4. With competent wealth. 

Substa'ntialness. n.f [from fubjlantial. ] 

j. 7 'he ftate of being fubftantial. 

2. Firmnefs ; ftrength ; power of holding or lading. 

When JubJlantialnefs combineth with delightfulnefs, fulnefs 
with finenefs, how can the language which confifteth of thefe 
found other than moft full of fweetnefs ? Camden s Re?nains. 

In degree of JubJlantialnefs next above the dorique, fuftain- 
ing the third, and adorning the fecond ftory. Wotton. 

To Substantiate, v. a. [from fubjlance. J To make to 
exift. 

7 'he accidental of any a<ft is faid to be whatever advenes to 
the a £1 itfelf already fubjlantiated. Ayliffe’s Parergon . 

Su'bstantive. n.f. [fubflantif French ; fubjlantivum^ Latin.] 
A noun betokening the thing, not a quality. 

Claudian perpetually doles his fenfe at the end of a verfe, 
commonly called golden, or two fubjlantives and two adjec¬ 
tives with a verb betwixt them. Dryden. 

Substa'ntive. adj. [ fubfantivusy Latin.J 

1. Solid; depending only on itfelf. Not in ufe. 

He considered how fufficient and fubffantive this land was 
to maintain itfelf, without any aid of the foreigner. Bacon. 

2. Betokening exiftence. 

One is obliged to join many particulars in one propofition, be- 
•caufe the repetition of the fubffantive verb would be tedious. Arb. 

To Substitute, v. a. [fubJlituer^Yr. fubjlitutus , from fub 
zndjlatuo , Latin.] To put in the place of another. 

In the original defigns of fpeaking, a man can fubjlitute none 
for them that can equally conduce to his honour. Gov. of Longue. 

If a fwarthy tongue 
Is underneath his humid palate hung, 

Rejetft him and fubjlitute another. Dryden. 

Some few verfes are inferted or fubjlituted in the room of 
others. Congreve. 

Substitute, n.f [fubjlitute Fr. from the verb.J One placed 
by another to a<ft with delegated power. 


SUB 

Were you (worn to the duke, or to the deputy > 

-To him and his fubffitutes. 4 <7 , , 

You’ve taken up, 77, 

Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 

The fubje&s of his fubffitutey my father 

And here upfwarm’d them. W jL n n , 

Haft thou not made me here th yfubjlitute, 

And thefe inferior far beneath me fet ? ’ N. 

Providence delegates to the Cupreine magiftrate thJc 
power for the good of men, which that fupreme 
transfers to thofe feveral fubjlitules who aft under him 
Substitution, n.f. [fub/litutim,Fr. iior-.fub/UtutA 4 f 
act of placing any perfon or thing in the room of another • the 
itate of being placed in the room of another. J e 

He did believe 

Fie was the duke, from fubffitutici 7, 

And executing th’ outward face of royalty, 

With all prerogative. Shakefp. TemM 

JNorfal, fulphur, or mercury can be feparated fron/anJ 
perfe& metals; for every part, fo feparated, may eafily be J 
duced into perfed metal without fubjlitution of that which chv~ 
miffs imagine to be wanting. Bacons Pbyf RfS 

To Substra'ct. v.a. [Jubtrahoy Lat. foujlradlitm, French ] * 

1. To take away part from the whole. 

2. 1 o take one number from another. 

Substr a'ction. n f [ foubftraire , foitbffraWicmy French. ] 

1. The ad of taking away part from the whole. 

I cannot call this piece Tully’s nor my own, being much 
altered not only by the change of the ftyle, but by addition 
and fubffraffion. Denh 

2. [In arithmetic^] The taking of a leffer number out ofz 

greater of like kind, whereby to find out a third number 
being or declaring the inequality, excefs, or difference be¬ 
tween the numbers given. Cocker's Arithmetick 

Substruction, n.f [fubfiruffhy from fub and ffrucy Latin.] 
Underbuilding. 

To found our habitation firmly, examine the bed of earth 
upon which we build, and then the underfillings, or fubfruc -- 
tion, as the ancients ca led it. Wotton s Architecture. 

SubstyYar. adj. [fub and fylus.] Subfylar line is* indialing, 
a right line, whereon the gnomon or ftyle of a dial is erefted 
at right angles with the plane. Bid. 

Ered the ftyle perpendicularly over the fubfilar line, fo as 
to make an angle with the dial-plane equal to the elevation of 
the pole of your place. Moxon’s Alech. Exer. 

Subsu'ltive. \odj. [fubfultus* Latin.] Bounding; moving: 

Subsu'ltory. ) by ftarts. 

Subsu'ltorily. adv. [from fubfultory .] In a bounding 

manner. 

7 'he fpirits fpread even, and move not fubfultorily ; for that 
will make the parts clofe and pliant. Bacon’s NaturalHiflory. 

SubtaNgent. n.f In any curve, is the line which deter¬ 
mines the interfedion of the tangent in the axis prolonged.!)/#. 

To SubteNd. v. a. [fub and tenldoy Latin.] To be extended 
under. 

In redangles and triangles the fquare, which is made of the 
fide that jubtendcth the right angle, is equal to the fquares 
which are made of the Tides containing the right angle. Bmvn. 

From Aries rightways draw a line, to end 
In the fame round, and Jet that line jubtend 
An equal triangle : now fince the lines 
Muft three times touch the round, and meet three figns, 
Where e’er they meet in angles, thofe are trines. Creech. 

Subte'nse. n. f [fub and tenfusy Latin.] 7 'he chord of an 
arch ; that which is extended under any thing. 

SU'BTER. [Latin.] In compofition, fignifies under. 

Subte'rTluous! } Latin.] Running under.- 

Subterfu'ge. n.f [ fupterfuge^Yx ench; fubter andfugic, Lat.] 

A fihift; an evafion; a trick. 

The king cared not for fubterfuges , but would ftand envy, 

and appear in any thing that was to his mind. Bacon. 

Notwithstanding all their fly fubterfuges and ftudied evafions, 

yet the produ<ft of all their endeavours is but as the birth 0 

the labouring mountains, wind and emptinefs. sslanv. 

Affe<ft not little fhifts and fubterfuges to avoid the force 0. 

. J J 0 Watts. 

an argument. ; ^ 

Subterra'neal. 1 adj. [fub and terra y Lat. fcuferrair*e> r. 

SubterraNean. ( Subterranean or fubtcrra7ieous is the wor 

Subterraneous, f nowufed.] Lying under the earth; p ace 

Su'bterrany. J below the furface. 

Metals are who^y fubterrany , whereas plants are m 
earth, and part under. Bacon s Natural 7 UU* 

In fubterranies, as the fathers of their tribes, are onm 0 
and mercury. Bacon’s Natural 

The force 

Of fubterranean wind tranfports a hill 

7 'orn from Pelorus, or the fhatter’d fide 

Of thund’ring udEtna, whole combuftible 

And fuel’d entrails thence conceiving fire, Milton> 

Sublim’d with mineral fury, aid the winds. 

' Alteration 
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Alteration proceeded from the change made in the neigh- 
.-urintr fubterraneal parts by that great conflagration.’ Boyle. 
Tell by what paths, what fubterranean ways, 

TTck to the fountain’s head the fea conveys 

The refluent rivers. , Blaclmore. 

Let my foft minutes glide obfeurely on, . 

Like Subterraneous ft reams, unheard, unknown. Norms. 
This^ fubterroneous paffage was not at firft defigned fo much 
for a highway as for a quarry. Addijon. 

Rous’d within the fubterranean world, 

Th’ expanding earthquake unrefifted fhakes 
Afpiring cities. , , Vomfm. 

SUBTERRA'NITY. n.f. [fub and terra, Lat.] A place under 

around. Not in ufe. . 

D We commonly confider fubterranities , not in contempla¬ 
tions, fufficiently refpe<ftive unto the creation. Brown. 

SU'BTILE. adj. [fubtiky Fr. fubttlk, Lat. This word is often 
written fubtle. J 

1. Thin; not denfe; not grofs. . 

From his eyes the fleeting fair 
Retir’d, like fubtle fmoke diffolv’d in air. Dryden*s Georg. 

Deny Des Cart his fubtile matter, 

You leave him neither fire nor water. Prior. 

Is not the heat conveyed through the vacuum by the vibra¬ 
tions of a much fubtiler medium than air, which, after the air 
was drawn out, remained in the vacuum ? Newtons Opt. 

2 . Nice; fine; delicate; not coarfe. 

But of the clock which in our breafts we bear, 

The fubtile motions we forget the while. 

Thou only know’ft her nature, and her pow’rs; 

Her fubtile form thou only can’ft define. 

I do diftinguifh plain 
Each fubtile line of her immortal face. 


Davies. 


Davies. 2 


Davies. 


j. Piercing; acute. 

Pafs we the flow difeafe and fubtile pain. 

Which our weak frame is deftin’d to fuftain ; 

The cruel ftone, the cold catarrh. Prior. 

p Cunning; artful; fly; fubdolous. In this fenfe it is now 
commonly written fubtle . 

Arrius, a prieft in the church of Alexandria, a fubtile 
witted and a marvellous fair fpoken man, was difeontented 
that one fliould be placed before him in honour, whofe fuperior 
he thought himfelf in defert, becaufe through envy and fto- 
macli prone unto contraduftion. Hooker • 

Think you this York 
Was not incenfed by his fubtle mother, 

7 o taunt and fcorn yo.u ? Shakefp. Richard III* 

O fubtile love, a thoufand wiles thou haft 
By humble fuit, by fervice, or by hire, 

To win a maiden’s hold. Fairfax. 

A woman, an harlot and fubtile of heart. Prov. vii. 10. 

Nor thou his malice, and falfe guile, contemn: 

Subtile he needs muft be, who could feduce 

Angels. Milton’s Paradife Lofl. 

5. Deceitful. 

Like a bowl upon a fubtle ground, 

I’ve tumbled paft the throw. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

6. Refined; acute beyond exadlnefs. 

7 'hings remote from ufe, obfeure and fubtle. Milton • 
Si/btilely. adv. [hornfubtile.] 

1. Finely ; not grofsly. 

7 'he conftitution of the air appeareth more fubtilly by worms 
in oak-apples than to the fenfe of man. Bacon. 

In thefe plaifters the ftone fhould not be too fubtilely pow¬ 
dered ; for it will better manifeft its attra<ftion in more fenfible 
dimenfions. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The opakeft bodies, if fubtilely divided, as metals diffolved 
in acid menftruums, become perfeftJy tranfparent. Newton. 

2. Artfully; cunningly. 

By granting this, add the reputation of loving the truth fin- 
cerely to that of having been able to oppofe it fubtilely. Boyle. 

11 Un.tr. a. _A ^.1 _/Yl c m* n • 1 1 • n 
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Su'btileness. n.f. [from fubtile.] 

I* Finenefs; rarenefs. 

2. Cunning; artfulnefs. 

7 0 SubtiTiate. v.a. [from fubtile.] To make thin. 

A very dry and warm or fubtiliaiing air opens the furface of 
the earth. Hai'vey on the Plague. 

oubtilia'tion. n.f [fubtiliation^ French; from fubtiliate.] 
The aift of making thin. 

Yy fubtiliation and rarefa<ftion the oil contained in grapes, 
if diftilled before it be fermented, becomes fpirit of wine. Boyle. 
buirnLTv. n.f [fubtilitc, French; from fubtile.] 

I> Thinnefs ; finenefs; exility of parts. 

Th zfubtilties of particular founds may pafs through fmall 
crannies not confufed, but its magnify not fo well. & Bacon. 

How fhall we this union well exprefs ? 

Nought ties the foul, her fubtilty is fuch. Davies. 

The corporeity of all bodies being the fame, and fubtilty in 
all bodies being effentially the fame thing, could any body by 


SUB 

fubtilty become vital, then any degree of fubtilty would pro¬ 
duce feme degree of life. JV! SI: 

Bodies the more of kin they are to fpirit m fubtilty and re- 

finement, the more fpreadingand felf-diffufive are they. Norris . 

Whatfoever is invifible, in refpe<ft of the finenefs of the 
body, or fubtilty ok the motion, is little enquired. Bacon. 
q. Refinement ; too much acutenefs. 

You prefer the reputation of candour before that oj . Jub- 

tiliy ' B ° y - 

Intelligible difeourfes are fpoiled by too much fubtilty in nice 

- r 0 Locke. 

divilions. 

Greece did at length a learned race produce. 

Who needful fcience mock’d, and arts of ule; 

Mankind with idle fubtilties embroil, . 

And fafhion fyftems with romantick toil. . Blacktnore. 
T hey give method, and fhed fubtilty upon their author. Bate . 

4. Cunning; artifice; fiynefs. ^ 

Finding force now faint to be, 

He thought grey hairs afforded fubtilty. . Sidney. 

The rudenefs and barbarity of favage Indians knows not io 
perfe&ly to hate all virtues as fome mens fubtilty. K. Charles. 

Sleights proceeding 

As from his wit and native fubtlety. Milton. 

Subtiliza'tion. n. f. [from fubtilize.] 

1. Subtilization is-making any thing fo volatile as to rife readily 
in fteam or vapour. . Jjhiincy. 

Fluids have their refiftances proportional to their deniities, 
fo that no fubtUizatioriy divifion of parts, or refining can alter 
thefe refiftances. Cheyne’s Bhil. Princ. 

Refinement; fuperfluous acutenefs. 

To Subtilize, v.a. [fubtilizer^ French; from fubtile.] 

1. To make thin; to make lefs grofs or coarfe. 

Chyle, being mixed with the choler and pancreatick juices, 

i3 further fubtilizedy and rendered fo fluid and penetrant, that 
the thinner and finer part eafily finds way in at theftreight ori¬ 
fices of the la<fteous veins. Ray on the Creation. 

Body cannot be vital; for if it be, then ds it fo either as 
fnbtilized or organized, moved or endowed with life. Grew • 

2. To refine ; to fpin into ufelefs niceties. 

The moft obvious verity is fnbtilized into niceties, and fpun 

into a thread indifcernible by common opticks. Glanville . 

To SubtFlize. v.n. To talk with too much refinement. 

Qualities and moods fome modern philofophers have fub - 
tilized on. _ Digby on Bodies. 

Su'btle. adj. [Written often for fubtile , efpecially in the fenfe 
of cunning.] Sly; artful; cunning. 

Some fubtle headed fellow will put fome quirk, or devife 


Shah H. VI. 
Milton. 
Sprat. 


fome evafion, whereof the reft will take hold. 

Shall we think the fubtle witted French 
Conj’rers and forc’rers, that, afraid of him. 

By magick verfe have thus contriv’d his end ? 

The ferpent, fubtljl beaft of all the field. 

The Arabians were men of a deep and fubtle wit. 

Su'btly. adv. [from fubtle.] 

1. Slily ; artfully ; cunningly. 

Thou fee’ft how fubtly to Retain thee I devife ; 

Inviting thee to hear, while I relate. Milton’s Par ad. LoJl. 

2. Nicely ; delicately. 

In the nice bee, what fenfe fo fubtly true. 

From pois’nous herbs extracts the healing dew ! Pope. 

To Subtract, v. a. [ fubtrakfiOy Latin. 7 'hey who derive it 
from the Latin write fubtradi ; thofe who know the French 
original, write fubjlraci , which is the common word.] 7 'o 
withdraw part from the reft. 

Reducing many things unto charge, which, by confufion, 
became concealed and Jubtracted from the crown. Davies. 

What is fubtraSted or fubdu<fted out of the extent of the 
divine perfection, leaves Hill a quotient infinite. Hale. 

The fame fwallow, by the fubt raffing daily of her eggs, 
lay nineteen fucceffively, and then gave over. Ray. 

Subtraction, n.f. See Substr action. 

Su'btrahend. n.f [ fubtrahendumg Lat: ] The number to be 
taken from a larger number. 

Subtri'ple. adj. [fubtrip/e, Fr. fub and triplus, Latin.] Con¬ 
taining a third or one part of three. 

The power will be in a fubtriple proportion to the weight. 

JVitkin’s Math. Magic. 

Subventa'neous. adj. [ fubventaneus^Tuax..] Addle; windy. 
Suitable unto the relation of the mares in Spain, and their 
fubventaneous conceptions from the weftern wind. Brown . 

7 o SuC verse, v.a. [JiibverfiSy Latin.] To fubvert. Spenfer 
ufes fubverfl in the fame fenfe. 

Empires fubvers’d , when ruling fate has ftruck 
Th’ unalterable hour. Thonfon’s Autumn. 

Subversion, n.f. [fubverfon , Fr. fubverfus, Latin.] Over¬ 
throw ; ruin ; deftrueftion. 

Thefe feek fubverfdn of thy harmlefs life. Shak . H. VI. 
It is far more honourable to fuffer, than to profper in their 
ruin and fubverfon. King Charles. 

Thefe things refer to the opening and {butting the abyfs, 
with the diflbiution or fubverfon of the earth. Burnet. 

Laws 
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Laws have been often abufed, to the oppreiuon and the fub- 
verfion of that order they were intended to preferve. Rogers. 
Sueve rsive. adj. [from fubvert.] Having tendency to over¬ 
turn. 

Lying is a vice fubverfive of the very ends and defign of 
converfation. Rogers. 

i o SU'BVERT. v. a. [ fubvertir , French ; fubverto , Latin.] 

1. To overthrow ; to overturn ; to deftroy; to turn upiide 
down. 

God, by things deem’d weak. 

Subverts the worldly ftrong and w orldly wife. Milton. 

No propofition can be received for divine revelation, if 
contradictory to our clear intuitive knowledge: becaufe this 
would fubvert the principles of all knowledge Locke. 

Trees are fubverted or broken by high winds. Mortimer. 

2. To corrupt; to confound. 

Strive not about words to no purpofe, but to the fubvert'mg' 
of the hearers, 2 Tim. ii. 14. 

Sub v e'rter. n.f [from fubvert.] Overthrower; deftroycr. 

O tray tor ! worfe than Simon was to Troy ; 

O vile fubverter of the Galiick reign. 

More falfe than Gano was to Charlemagne. Dryden . 

SUBURB, n.f [ fuburbium, L at in.] 

1. Building without the walls of a city. 

There’s a trim rabble let in: are all theJfe. your faithful 
friends o’ th' fuburbs f Shakejpeare's Henry VIII. 

What can be more to the devaluation of the power of the 
Spaniard, than to have marched feven days in the heart of his 
countries, and lodged three nights in the fuburbs of his prin¬ 
cipal city ? Bacons IVar with Spain. 

2 . The confines ; the outpart. 

The fuburbs of my jacket are fo gone, 

I have not left one fkirt to fit upon. Cleaveland. 

They on the fmoothed plank. 

The fuburb of their llrawbuilt citadel. 

Expatiate. Milton. 

When our fortunes are violently changed, our fpirits 
are unchanged, if they always food in th ejuburbs and expec¬ 
tation of forrows. Taylor. 

Suburban, adj. [fuburbanus- > Latin; from fuburb.] Inhabit¬ 

ing the fuburb. 

Poor clinches the fuburban mufe affords, 

And Panton waging harmlefs war with words. Dryden. 

Subwg'rker. n.f [fib and worker. ] Underworker; fubor- 
dinate helper. 

He that governs well leads the blind ; but he that teaches 
gives him eyes: and it is glorious to be a fulworker to grace, 
in freeing it from fome of the inconveniences of original 
f in . South. 

Succeda'neous. adj. [fuccedaneus,T?d..] Supplying the place 
of fomething elfe. 

Nor is /Etius ftriclly to be believed when he preferibeth the 
ffone of the otter as a Jucceclaneous unto cafloeum. Brown. 

I have not difeovered the mend ruum : I will prefent a Juc¬ 
cedaneous experiment made with a common liquor. Boyle. 
SI 'CCE DA'NEUM. n.f [Latin. J That which is put to ferve 
for fomething elfe. 

To SUCCEED, v. n. [fucccdcr, French ; fuccedo, Latin.] 

1. To follow in order. 

If I were now to die, 

’Twere to be molt happy; for I fear. 

My f .ul hath her confent fo abfolute. 

That not another comfort like to this 

Succeed' in unknown fate. Shakef. Othello. 

Thofe of all ages to fuccced will curfe my head. Milton. 

2. To come into the place of one who has quitted. 

Workmen let it cool by degrees in inch relentings of neal- 
ing heats, left it {hculd fhiver in pieces by. a \\o\ent fuccceding 
of air in the room or the fire. Digby on Bodies. 

Enjoy ’till 1 return 

Short pleafures ; for long woes are to fucceed. Milton . 

If the father left only daughters, they equal \yfuccceded to 
him in copartnerfhip, without prelation or preference of the 
eldeit to a double portion. # Hale. 

Revenge fucceeds to love, and rage to grief. Drydc.ii. 
While thefe limbs the vital fpirit feeds. 

While day to night, and night to clay fucceeds , 

Burn'-oft’rings morn and ev’ning {hall be thine. 

And fires eternal in thy temples ihine. Dryden. 

Thefe dull harmlefs makers of lampoons are yet of dangerous 
example to the publick: fome witty men ma y fucceed to their 
defigns, and, mixing fenfe with malice, blaft the reputation 
of the mod innocent. . Dryden. 

The pretenfions of Saul’s family, who received his crown 
from the immediate appointment of God, ended with his reign ; 
and David, by the fame title, fmceedccl in his throne, to the 
exclufion of Jonathan. Locke. 

3. To obtain one’s wifh ; to terminate an undertaking in the 

defired effeiff. • 

’Tis aimed impoflible for poets to fucceed without ambition : 

imagination muft be raifed by a de-lire of fame to a defire of 
pleafing. 


This addrefs I have long thought owing; and if I had 
never attempted, I might have been vain enough to think I 
might have Jucceeded. Dryden 

A knave’s a knave to me in ev’ry (late; 

Alike my fcorn, if he fucceed or fail: 

Sporus at court, or Japhet in a jail. p.p e 

4. To terminate according to wifh. 

If thou deal truly, thy doings {hall profperoufly fucceed to 
thee. 7 ob. iv, 6. 

This was impoflible for Virgil to imitate, becaufe of the 
feverity of the Roman language: Spencer endeavoured it in 
Sheperd’s Calendar; but neither will it fucceedm Englifh. Dry 

5. To go under cover. 

Pleafe that filvan feene to take, 

Where whiffling winds uncertain fnadows make; 

Or will you to the cooler cave fucceed. 

Whole mouth the curling vines have overfpread. Dryden. 
To Su'cceed. v. a. 

1. To follow ; to be fubfequerit or confequent to. 

In that place no creature was hurtful unto man, and thofe 
deftru£Hve effects they now difeover fuccceded the curfe, and 
came in with thorns and briars. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

2. Fo pFofper; to make fuccefsful. 

Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 

And high-rais’d Jove from his dark prifon freed, 

Thofe weights took off that on his planet hung, 

Will glorioully the new laid works fucceed. Dryden. 

Succeed my wifh, and fecond my defign, 9 

The faireft Deiopeia {hall be thine, ( 

And make thee father of a hippy line. Dryden's /En . } 

Succe'eder. n.f [fromfucceed.] One who follows; onewha 
comes into the place of another. 

Why fhould calamity be full of words ? 

—Windy attorneys to their client woes, 

Airy fucceeders of inteftate joys, 

Poor breathing orators of miferies ! Shakef. R. III. 

Now this great fuccecdcr ail repairs, 

He builds up ftrength and greatnefs for his heirs, 

Out of the virtues that adorn’d his blood. Daniel. 

Nature has fo far imprinted it in us, that fhould the 
envy of predeceffors deny the fecret to fucceeders , they yet 
would find it out. buckling 

They make one man’s particular fancies, perhaps fail¬ 
ings, confining laws to others, and convey them to their Juc- 
ceeders, who afterwards mifname all unobfequioufnefs as pre- 
fumption. 

SUCCESS, n.f [ fitcces , French ; fucceffus, Latin.] 

1. The termination of any affair happy or unhappy. Sucaft 
without any epithet is commonly taken for good fuccefs. 

For good fuccefs of his hands, he afketh ability to do of him 
that is moft unable. IVifd, xiii. 19. 

Perplex’d and troubled at his bad fuccefs 
The tempter flood. Milton. 

Not Lemuel’s mother with more care 
Did counfel or inftru£t her heir; 

Or teach, with more fuccefs, her fon 
The vices of the time to fhun. # tla er. 

Every reafonable mian cannot but wifli m e fuccefs in t is at 
tempt, becaufe I undertake the proof of that which it is every 
man’s intereft that it fhould be true. TilUtjon s bermons. 

Whilft malice and ingratitude confefs, 

They’ve ftrove for ruin long v/hhout Juccef. a j ' 

Gas fulphuris may be given with fuccefs in any difeafe 0 t e 
lungs. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Military JucceJfes, above all others, elevate the minds of > 
peop | e . )J M Jttcrhury s Seniions. 

2. Succeflion. Obfolete. 

All the Tons of thefe five brethren reigned 
By due fuccefs, and all their nephews late, 

Even thrice eleven defeents, the crown retained. f 
Successful, adj. [fuccefs and full.] Profperous, a [P)» 

fortunate. , . h v2 

They were terrible alarms to perfons grown weal n 7 ' 
long and fuccefsful impofture, by perfuading the world tna 
might be honeft and happy, though they never mor^ ' 

corrupt appetites. 1 

H’ obferv’d the illuftrious throng, , 

Their names, their fates, their condud and their car ^ 

In peaceful fenates and fuccefsful war. 

The early hunter 

Bleffes Diana’s hand, who leads him fafe 
O’er hanging cliffs ; who fpreads his net fuccejsju. 

And guides the arrow through the panther s ieai . ... 

Successfully, adv. [from jucccfsful.] Profperou y> 

fortunately. ^hake(p are ' 

He is too young, yet he looks fucceffulty- a nd 

They would want a competent inftrument to f ies 
convey their rays jueceffully, or fo as t# imprin ^ afnjnon i. 
with any vigour on a dull prejudicate tacu ty. ^ pro- 

The 'rule of imitating God can never l*>«^J dis 
pofed but uponChriftian principles; fuen as that j tur ^ rj . 
a place not of reft, but ot difeipline. ^ re formau° n 
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w,!en the execration goes 

n.f. [ from fuccefsful .] Happy concluf,on 5 
defrred event; wor k is as neceltary 

. —ksj 

ma, T 0 r f TAtZ fK %th 

UcTfeuG; fer.es of one thing or perfon followmg an- 

0 t sT'Au«uftine, having reckoned up a great number of the 
Of Rome faith, in all this order of /-#- of b^ops 

on appearances of feveral ideas, one after an- 
oth R efm oer miZ farniQ.es us with the .dea of >- 

CtJf Ut a cannon-bullet pafs through a room, and take with it 
a „Xb of a man, it is clear that it muft ftnke fucceffively 
the two f.des of the room, touch one part of the fit(h M, 

and another after, and fo m fuccejfton- i '‘"’ 

■L A feries of things or perfons followmg one another. 

1 hefe decays in Spain have been occafioned by fo long 
war with Holland; but moft by two Jucceffiom ot maflhve 

’’’The fmalleft particles of matter may cohere by the ftrong- 
eft attraiStions, and compofe bigger particles of weaker virtue; 
and many of thefe may cohere and compofe bigger particles, 
whofe virtue is ftill weaker; and fo on for divers Jucceffiom, 
until the progreffion end in the biggeft particles, on which the 
operations in chymiftry and the colours of «***%%£ 
pend. 

9 A lineage; an order of defeenuants* 

* ~ Caffibelan, 

And his fucceffion, granted Rome a tribute. Shakef. Cyrnbel. 

A long fucceffion muft enfue ; 

And his next fon the clouded ark of God 
Shall in a glorious temple enfhrine. _ Milt Par. Lojt. 
j. The power or right of coming to the inheritance of an- 

ceflors. 

What people is fo void of common fenfe. 

To vote fucceffion from a native prince ? Dryden . 

SUCCESSIVE, adj. [fuccejfif, French.] 

1. Following in order; continuing a courfe or confecution un¬ 
interrupted. 

Three with fiery courage he affails. 

And each fucceffive after other quails, 

Still wond’ring whence fo many kings fhould rife* Daniel. 
God hath fet 

Labour and reft, as day and night, to men 
SucceJJive. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

God, by reafon of his eternal indivifible nature, is by one 
fingle aa of duration prefent to all the fucceffive portions of 
time, and all fucceffively exifting in them. South. 

Send the fucceffive ills through ages down. 

And let each weeping father tell his fon. Prior . 

2. Inherited by fucceffion. Not in ufe. 

Countrymen, 

Plead my fucceffive title with your 1 words. 

Shakef pear e's Titus Andronicus. 
The empire being eleaive, and not fucceffwe, the emperors, 
in being, made profit of their own times. Raleigh. 

Succ e'ssivley. adv. [fucceffivement, Fr. from fucceffive.] In 
uninterrupted order ; one after another. 

Three fons he left, 

All which fucceffively by turns did reign. Fairy ghieen. 

Is it upon record ? or elfe reported 
Succeffiveiy from age to age ? Shakefp. Richard III. 

That king left only by his fix wives three children, who 
reigned fucceffively , and died childlefs. Bacon. 

We that meafure times by firft and laft, 

The fight of things JiicceJfively do take, 

When God on all at once his view doth caft, 

And of all times doth but one inftant make. Davies. 

I inclined the paper to the rays very obliquely, that the moft 
refrangible rays might be more copioufly reflected than the 
reft, and the whitenefs at length changed fuccejfively into blue, 
indigo, and violet. Newton's Opt. 

No fuch motion of the fame atom can be all of it exiftent 
at once : it muft needs be made gradually and fucceffively, both 
as to place and time, feeing that body cannot at the fame in¬ 
ftant be in more places than one. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Successiveness, n.f. [from fucceffive .] The ftate of being 
fucceffive. 

All the notion we have of duration is partly by the fucceffive - 
nefs of its own operations, and partly by thofe external mea- 
fures that it finds in motion. Hale. 

Succe'ssless. adj. [from fuccefs.] Unlucky j unfortunate; 
failing of the event defired. 

The hopes of thy fucecfslefs love refign. Dryden . 


sue 

The Bavarian duke* . 

Bold champion ! brandilhing his None blade* 

Beft temper’d fteel, Juccefslejs prov d in field. j p * 

Paffion unpity’d, and fuccefslefs love, 

Plant daggers in my neart. j 

Sucafs/efs all her (oh careffes prove. 

To banifli from his breaft his country s love. rope. 

SU'CCESSOUR. n.f. [fuccejjiur, French ; fucaffer, Xatm. ^.s 
is fometimes pronounced Juccffour , with the accent in e 
middle.] One that follows in the place or character ot a 

other ; correlative to predecejfour. 

This king by this queen had a fon of tender age, bu 
great expedition, brought up in the hope of themlelves and 
already acceptation of the inconftant people, isfucceffor of his 

father’s crown. . „ . \ 

The fuccefor of Mofes in prophecies. Ecclu\ xlvi. u 

The" fe?r of what was to come from an unacknowle ge 

fucce four to the crown, clouded much of that profperity then, 

which now fihines in chronicle. _ # a ua?/ 

The fecond part of confirmation is the prayer and benedic¬ 
tion of the bilhop, the fuccejfour of the apoftles in this office. 

Hammond on fundamentals. 

The furly favage offspring difappear. 

And curfe the bright fuccejfor of the year; 

Yet crafty kind with daylight can difpenfe. Dryden. 

Whether a bright fuccejfor, or the fame. . Tate. 

The defendants of Alexander’s fuccejors cultivated naviga¬ 
tion in fome leffer degree. . _ Arbuthnot. 

SUCCFNCT. adj. [fuccinB, French ; fuccinDus, Latin.] 

1. Tucked or girded up; having the cloatiis drawn up to dil- 

en^age the legs. _ n 

° His habit fit for fpeed fuccina. Milton s 1 or. Loft. 

His veft fuccina then girding round his waift, 

Forth rufh’d the Twain. p^* 

Four knaves in garbs fuccina » 7 Pope, 

2. Short; concife; brief. 

A ftria and fuccina ftile is that where you can take nothing 
away without lofs, and that lofs manifeft. Ben. Johnfcn. 

Let all your precepts be fuccina and clear. 

That ready wits may comprehend them foon. Rofcommon. 

Succinctly, adv. [from fuccina.] Briefly; concifely ; with¬ 
out fuperfluity of didion. 

I {hall prefent you very fuccinTtly with a few reflections that 
moft readily occur. _ Boyle . 

I’ll recant, when France can {hew me wit 
As ftrong as ours, and as fuccinaly writ. Rofcommon « 

SuTcory. n.f [ cichorium , Latin.] A p'ant. 

It is one of the milky plants, with a plain radiated flower: 
the flowers are produced from the fides of the hranches, at the 
fetting off of the branches upon Ihort footftalks: the cup of 
the flower is like a contra&ed feed-veffel: the feeds are angu¬ 
lar, umbilicated, and Ihaped fomewhat like a wedge. Miller. 
A garden-fallad 

Of endive, radices, and fuccory. Dryden. 

The medicaments to diminilh the milk are lettuce, purflane, 
endive, and fucc.ry. JVifeman of Tumours. 

To SUCCOUR, v. a. [ fecourir, French; fuccurro , Lat.] To 
help; to affift in difficulty or diftrefs; to relieve. 

As that famous queen 
Of Amazons, whom Pyrrhus did deftroy, 

Did fhew herfelf in great triumphant joy, > 

To fuccour the weak ftate of fad afflicted Troy. Fa. £)u 3 
A grateful beaft will ftand upon record, againft thofe that in 
their profperity forget their friends, that to their lofs and 
hazard ftood by and fuccoured them in their adverfity. L'EJlr. 
Su'ccour. n.f [from the verb; fecours, French.]' 

1. Aid; affiftance; relief of any kind ; help in diftrefs. 

My father, 

Flying for fuccour to his fervant Banifter, 

Being diftrefs’d, was by that wretch betray’d. Shakefpeart+ 
Here’s a young maid with travel opprefs’d, 

And faints for fuccour. Shakefpeart „ 

2. The perfon or things that bring help. 

Fear nothing elfe but a betraying of fuccours which reafon 

oftereth. IVifd. xvii. 12. 

Our watchful general had difeern’d from far 
The mighty fuccour which made glad the foe. Dryden . 

SutecouRER. n.f. [from fuccour.] Helper; affiftant; reliever. 

She hath been a fuccourer of many. Ro. xvi. 2. 

Su / ccourless. adj. [from fuccour.] Wanting relief; void of 
friends or help. 

Succourlefs and fad, 

She with extended arms his aid implores. Thomfon. 

SuTculency. n.f. [hom fucculent.] Juicinefs. 
SUCCULENT, adj. [fucculent, French ; fucculentus , Latin.] 
Juicy; moift. 

Thefe plants have a ftrong, denfe, and fucculent moifture, 
which is not apt to exhale. Bacon. 

Divine Providence has fpread her table every where, not 
with a juicelefs green carpet, but with Jucculent herbage and 
nourilhing grafs, upon which moft beafts feed. More. 
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On our account has Jove, 

Indulgent, to all lands fome fucculent plant 

Allotted, that poor helplefs man might flack 

His prefent thirft. Philips. 

To Succi/mb. v. n. [ fuccumho , Latin ; fuccomber , French.] 
To yield; to fink under any difficulty. Not in ufe, except 
among the Scotch. 

To their wills we muft fuccumb , 
fjhiocunque trahunt , ’tis our doom. Hudibras. 

Sue cassation, n. f [fuccuffo 9 Latin.] A trot. 

They move two legs of on® fide together, which is toluta- 
tion or ambling, or lift one foot before and the crofs foot be* 
hind, which is fuccujjation or trotting. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

They rode, but authors do not fay 
Whether tolutation or fuccuffation. Butler. 

Succession, n. f [fuccujjig , Latin.] 

1. The a£t of fhaking. 

When any of that rifible fpecies were brought to the dotftor, 
and when he confidered the fpafms of the diaphragm, and all 
themufclesof refpiration, with the tremulous fuccujjion of the 
whole human body, he gave fuch patients over. Mart. Scrib. 

2 . [In phyfick.] Is fuch a fhaking of the nervous parts as is pro¬ 
cured by ilrong ftimuli, like fternutatories, fridiion, and the 
like, which are commonly ufed in apopledtick aftedtions. 

Such, pronoun. [Julleiks, Gothick ; futk 9 Dutch ; ppdc, Saxon.] ' 

1. Of that kind; of the like kind. With as before the thing 
to which it relates, when the thing follows : as, fuch a power 
as a king’s ; fuch a gift as a kingdom. 

’Tis fuch another fitchew ! marry, a perfum’d one. Shakef 
Can we find fuch a one as this, in.whom the fpirit of God 
j s ? Gen. xli. 38. 

The works of the flefh are manifeft, fuch are drunkennefs, 
revelings, and fuch like. Gal. v. 21. 

You will not make this a general rule to debar fuch from 
preaching of the Gofpel as have thro’ infirmity fallen. Whit gift. 

Such another idol was Manah, worfliipped between Mecca 
and Medina, which was called a rock or done. Stillingfeet. 

Such precepts as tend to make men good, fingly confidered, 
may be diftributed into Judy as enjoin piety towards God, or 
fuch as require the good government of ourfelves. Tiilotfon. 

If my fong be fuch. 

That you will hear and credit me too much, 

Attentive Iiften. Drydcn. 

Such are the cold Riphean race, and fuch 
The favage Scythian. Dryden s Virg. Georg. 

As to be perfectly juft is an attribute in the Divine Nature, 

- to be fo to the utmoft of our abilities is the glory of a man: 
fuch an one, who has the publick adminiftration, a£ts like the 
reprefentative of his Maker. Addifon. 

You love a verfe, take fuch as I can fend. Pope. 

2. The fame that. With as. 

This was the ftate of the kingdom of Tunis at fuch time as 
Barbarofla, with Solyman’s great fleet, landed in Africk. Knoll. 

3. Comprehended under the term premifed. 

That thou art happy, owe to God ; 

That thou continu’d:/?^, owe to thyfelf. Milton. 

To aflert that God looked upon Adam’s fall as a fin, and 
pun idled it as fuch , when, without any antecedent fin, he 
withdrew that adtual grace, upon which it was impoflible for 
him not to fall, highly reproaches the effential equity of the 
Divine Nature. South. 

No promife can oblige a prince fo much. 

Still to be good, as long to have been fuch. Dryden. 

4. A manner of expreffing a particular perfon or thing. 

I faw him yefterday 

With fuch and fuch. Shakefp. Handet. 

If you repay me not on fuch a day, 

In fuch a place, fuch fum or fums, as are 

Exprefs’d in the condition, let the forfeit 

Be an equal pound of your flefh. Shak Merck . of Venice. 

I have appointed my fervants to fuch and fuch place. 1 Sam. 

Scarce this word death from forrow did proceed. 

When in rufh’d one, and tells him fuch a knight 
7 s new arriv’d. Daniel s Civil Tf ai. 

Himfelf overtook a party of the army, confiding of three 
thoufand horfe and foot, with a train of artillery, which he left 
at f U ch a place, within three hours march of Berwick. Clarend. 

^The fame fovereign authority may enacl a law, command¬ 
ing fuch ox fuch an a&ion to-day, and a quite contrary law for¬ 
bidding; the fame to-morrow. South s Sermons. 

Thofe artifts who propofe only the imitation of fuch ox fuch 
a particular perfon, without election of thofe ideas before- 
mentioned, have often been reproached for that omiflion. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

To SUCK. «y. a. [pucan, Saxon; fugo 9 fuftum , Latin; fuccer, 
French.] 

1. To draw by making a rarefaction of the air. 

2. To draw in with the mouth. 

The cup of aftonifhment thou (halt drink, and fuck it out. 

Ezek. xxiii. 34. 


„ W e ’ JI hand in hand to the dark manfions » 0 
Where, fucking in each other’s lateft breath, b * 

We may transfufe our fouls. * n 

Still £he drew 

The fweets from ev’ry flow’r, and fuck'd the clew n j 

Transfix’d as o’er Caftalia’s ftreams he hun^* ^ 
He fuck'd new poifons with his triple toimue /W r 0, . 

3. To draw the teat of a female. 13 * atIUi% 

Defire, the more tefucM more fought the bread 
Like dropfy folk ftill drink to be a-thirft. L 

A bitch will nurfe young foxes in place of her punD il"t 
you can get them once to fuet her fo long that her mill. ’ ‘ 
go through them. 

Did a child fuck every day a new nurfe, it would be?* 
more^affnghted with the change of faces at fix months old than 

4. To draw with the milk. Dock. 

Thy valiantnefs was mine, thou fuck'cl/l it from me- 

But own thy pride thyfelf. ' Shakef. Condemns 

5. To empty oy fucking. 

A fox lay with whole fvvarms of flies fucking and <r a lli nffof 
him. Id? a. 

Bees on tops of lilies feed, J >a h e - 

And creep within their bells to fuck the balmy feed. Dryden 

6 To draw or drain. * 

I can fuck melancholy out of a fong, as a weazel fucks 

e SS i) - Shakefpeare. 

Pumping hath tir’d our men ; 

Seas intofeas thrown, w & fuck in again. R me 

A cubical veflel of brafs is filled an inch and a half in half 
an hour; but becaufe it fucks up nothing as the earth doth 
take an inch for half an hour’s rain. Burnet 

Old ocean, fuck'd through the porous globe, 

Had long ere now forfook his horrid bed. themfw. 

To Suck . v. n. 

1. To draw by rarefying the air. 

Continual repairs, the leaft defects in fucking pumps arecon- 
ftantly requiring. Mortimer s Eujbandry. 

2. To draw the breaft. 

Such as are nourifhed with milk find the paps, and fuck at 
them; whereas none of thofe that are not defigned for that 
nourifhment ever offer to fuck. Ray on the Creation. 

I would 

Pluck the young fucking cubs from the (he-bear, 

To win thee, lady. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Why did the knees prevent me? or why the breafts that 
I fhould fuck? Job iii. 12. 

A nurfing father beareth with the fucking child. Numb. xi. 

3. To draw; imbibe. 

The crown had fucked too hard, and now being full, was 
like to draw tefs. Bacon's Henry VIII. 

All the under paftions. 

As waters are by whirl-pools fuck’d and drawn, 

Were quite devoured in the vaft gulph of empire. Dr fen. 

Suck, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. I he adf of fucking. 

I hoped, from the defeent of the quick-filver in the tube, 
upon the firft fuck, that I fhould be able to give a nearer 
guefs at the proportion of force betwixt the prefliire of the air 
and the gravity of quick-filver. Doyle. 

2 . Milk given by females. 

They draw with their fuck the difpofition of their nurfes. 

1 Spenfer. 

I have given fuck and know 

How tender ’tis to love the babe that m ilks me. Shakefpeare. 

Thofe firft unpol idl’d matrons 
Gave fuck to infants of gigantick mold. Dryden. 

It would be inconvenient for birds to give fuck. Day. 

Su'cker. n.f. [ fuceur , French ; from fuck. ] 

1. Any thing that draws. 

2. The embnlus of a pump. 

Oil muft be poured into the cylinder that the fv.u:erxn<-\ 
flip up and down in it more fmoothly. 

The afeent of waters is by fuckers or forcers, or fometnin D 
equivalent thereunto U ilkim s Duff. 

3. A round piece of leather, laid wet on a ftone, and raU!1 

up in the middle, ratifies the air within, which preffing u P oa 
its edges, holds it down to the ftone. .. , 

One of the round leathers wherewith boys ca ^ 
fuckers , not above an inch and half diameter, being we 02 
ed in water, will (lick and pluck a ftone of twelve poun< s 1 
from the ground. • Gnat* Muf** 

4. A pipe through which any thing is fucked. 

Mariners aye ply the pump. 

So they, but chearfu), unfatigu’d, ftill move 
I he draining fucker. , p , , 

5. A young twig (hooting from the flock. 7 nis wor wa- 

haps originally/*/^, [fur cuius, Latin] doth 

The cutting awav of fuckers at the root and W 
make trees grow high. Bacon’s Natural 



S U D 

Out of this old root a fucker may fpring, that with a little 
fte |. e r and Rood feafons, may prove a mighty tree. Kay. 
Sti'cKET. n.f. [from fuck] A Tweet meat. 

Nature’s confectioner, the bee, 

Whole fuckets are moift alchimy; 

The ftill of his refining mold. 

Minting the garden into gold. Geqvdand. 

Su'cK.ngbottle. n.f [fuck and bottle.] A bottle which to 

children lupplies the want of a pap. - 

He that will lay, children join thefe general abnract fpecu- 
lations with then* fuckingbottles, has more zeal for his opinion, 

but lefts fincerity. , A Lac e ' 

To Suckle, v. a. [from fuck.] To nurfe at the break. 

The breaft of Hecuba, 

When flie did fickle He£tor, look’d not lovelier .Shakefpeare. 
She nurfes me up and fuck lei me. L' Ejirange. 

Two thriving calves the fick/es twice a-day. Dryden. 
The Roman foldiers bare on their helmets the firft hiftory 
of Romulus, who was begot by the god of war, and fuckled 
by a wolf. 4 ddifon on Italy. 

Su'ckling. n.f [from fuck.] A young creature yet fed by the 

I provide a fukiing, 

That ne’er had nourifhment but from the teat. Dryden. 
Youn? animals participate of the nature of their tender 
aliment,“as fuellings of milk. ^ Arbuth ot on Aliments. 

SuTtion. n.f [from fuck-,fuccion, Fr.] 1 he acf of lucking. 
Sounds exteriour and interiour may be made by juction 9 as 
by emiflion of the breath. _ Ba.on. 

Though the valve were not above an inch and a half in dia¬ 
meter, yet th weight kept up by fuftior 7, or fupported by the 
air, and what was C $1 out of it weig .ed about ten pounds. 

Boyle. 

Cornelius regulated the fusion of his child. Arbuthnot. 
SEDATION, n.f [Judo, Latin.] Sw-eaj. 

Su'datory. n.f [J'u'lo, Latin. J Hot houfc ; fweating bath. 
SUDDEN, adj. [_joudain , French; poben, Saxon.] 

1. Happening without previous notice; coming without the 
common preparatives ; coming unexpectedly. 

We have not yet fet down this day of triumph ; 
To-morrow, in my judgment, is too fudden. Shakefpeare. 
There was never any thing fo judden but Caefar’s thrafoni- 
cal brag, of I came, faw and overcame. Shakef .eare. 

Herbs fudden flower’d, 

Opening their various colours. . Milton. 

2 . Hafty; violent; rafh; paflionate; precipitate. Not in ufe. 

I grant him 

Sudden , malicious, fmacking of ev’ry fin. Shakefpeare. 

Su'dden. n f 

1. Any unexpected occurrence ; furprife Notin ufe. 

Parents fhould mark the witty excufes of their children at 
fuddains and furprifals, rather than pamper them. IVotton. 

2 . On or of a Sudden, or upon a Sudden. Sooner than was ex¬ 
pected ; without the natural or commonly accuftomed prepara¬ 
tives. 

Following the flyers at the very heels. 

With them he enters, who upon the J dden 

Clapt to their gates. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

How art thou loft, how on a fudden loft ? Milton. 

They keep their patients fo warm as almoft to ftifle them, 
and all on a Judden the cold regimen is in vogue. Baker. 

When you have a mind to leave your mafter, grow rude 
and faucy of a fulden, and beyond your ulual behaviour. Swift. 
Su'ddenly. adv. [from fudden.] In an unexpected manner; 
without preparation ; haftily. 

You fthall find three of your Argofies 
Are richly come to harbour fudden/y. Shakefpeare. 

If thou can’ft accufe, 

Do it without invention fuddenly. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

If elifion of the air made the found, the touch of the bell or 
firing could not extinguifh fo fuddenly that motion. Bacon. 
Fo the pale foes they fuddenly draw near, 

And fummon them to unexpected fight. Dryden. 

She ftruck the warlike fpear into the ground, 

Which fprouting leaves did fuddenly enclole, 

; A nd peaceful olives (haded as they role. Dryden. 

bu ddenness. «./. [from fudden.] State of being fudden ; un¬ 
expected prefence; manner of coming or happening unex¬ 
pectedly. 

All in the open hall amazed flood, 

At fuddenefs of that unwary fight, 

And wond’red at his breathlefs hafty mood. Fairy ffhteen. 
He fpeedily run forward, counting his fuddennefs hismoft 
advantage that he might overtake the Englifli. Spenfer. 

The rage of people is like that, of the fea, which once 
e, m g bounds, overflows a country with that fuddennefs and 
CTm° ence as l eaves nc > hopes of flying. T c ?n'lr 

ORI FICK. [fudodfque, Yx.fudor and facio, Latin,] Pro¬ 
voking or caufing fweat. J 

Phyficians may do well when they provoke fweat in bed bv 
bottl5s > * 1 * » dtcoaipn of fudJfil herbs in hot waten 

Bacon. 


SUF 

Exhaling the moft liquid parts of the blood by fudorifick or 
watery evaporations brings it into a morbid ftate. Arbuthnot . 
Sudor/fick. n.f A medicine promoting Iweat. 

As to fudorifick s, confider that the liquid which goes oit by 
fweat is often the moft lubiile part of the blood. Arbuthnot. 

Su'dorous. adj. [from fudor, Latin.] Conlifting of fweat. 

Befide the ftrigments and fudorous adhefions from mens 
hands, nothing proceeded! from gold in the ulual decodion 
thereof. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Suds, n.f [from peoban, to feeth; whence pobfcen, S^xon.j 

1. A lixivium of foap and water. 

2. To be in the Suds. A familiar phrafe for being in any difficulty. 
To Sue. v. a. [fuiver 9 French.] 

1. To profecute by law. 

If any Jue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let nim 
have thy cloke alfo. Mat. v. 40. 

2. To gain by legal procedure. ] J \ 

Nor was our blefled Saviour only our propitiation to die 
for us, but he is ftill our advocate, continually interceding 
with his Father in the behalf of all true penitents, and fuing 
out a pardon for them in the court of heaven. Galamy. 

To Sue. v. n. To beg; to entreat; to petition. 

Full little knovveft thou that haft not try’d. 

What hell it is in Juing long to hide. Hubberd's Tele. 

If me thou deign to ferve and Jue, 

At thy command lo all thefe mountains be. Spenfer.. 

When maidens Jue 9 

Men give like gods. Shakefpeare 

We were not born to fue but command. Shahejpeare . 

Ambafladors came unto him as far as the mouth ol the Eu¬ 
phrates, fuing unto him for peace. Knolles. 

For this, this only favour let me fue , 

Refufe it not: but let my body have 

The laft retreat of human kind, a grave. Dryden s AEncid. 

Defpife not then, that in our hands bear we 
Thefe holy boughs, and fue with words of pray’r. Dryden. 
’Twill never be too late, 

To fue for chains, and own a conqueror. Addifon''s Cato. 

The fair Egyptian 

Courted with freedom now the beauteous Have, 

Now falt’ring J'ued r and threatning now did rave. BJackm. 

By ad verfe deftiny conftrain’d to Jue 
For counfel and redrefs, he j'ues to you. Pope's Odyffey . 
SU'ET. n.f [fuet , an old French word, according to Skinner. ] 
A hard fat, particularly that about the kidneys. 

The fteatoma being fuet, yields not to efcaroticks. Wifem. 
Su'ety. adj. [from fuet.] Confiding of fuet; refembling fuet. 
If the matter forming a wen, refembles fat or a fuety fub- 
ftance, it is called fteatoma. Sharp’s Surgery. 

To SUFFER, v. tf. [Juffero, Latin; fouffrir, French.] 

1. To bear; to undergo; to feel with fen fe of pain. 

A man of great wrath (hall fujffer punifhmenr. Prov.xix. 
A woman J'ujfered many things of phyficians, and (pent all 
(he had. Mark v. 26. 

Obedience impos’d, 

On penalty of death, and fufj'ering death] Milton. 

2. To endure; to fupport; not to link under. 

Our fpirit and ftrength entire 


MFt 


on. 


Strongly to feuffer and fupport our pains. 

3. To allow; to permit; not to hinder. 

He wond’red that your Lordfhip 
Would fiffer him to fpend his youth at home. Shakefpeare . 

Oft have I feen a hot o’erweening cur, 

B.un back and bite, becaufe he was withheld: 

Who be\ngjujered, with the bear’s fell paw, 

Hath clapt his tail betwixt his legs and cry’d. Shakef care. 
My duty cannot fffer 

T’ obey in all your daughter’s hard commands. Shakefpeare. 
Rebuke thy neighbour, and not fuffer fin upon him. Lev. 

\fffer them to enter and poflels. Mi.ton. 

He that will jiffer himfelf to be informed by obfervation, 
will find few figns of a foul a cuftomed to much thinking in a 
new born child. Locke. 

4. To pafs through ; to be afFeffed by. 

The air now muft fuller change. Milton. 

To Su ffer v.n. 

1. 7 o undergo pain or inconvenience. 

My breaft I 2rm to overcome by fiffering. Milton. 

Prudence and good breeding are in all ftations neceftary ; 
and moft young men fffer in the want of them. Locke. 

2. 7 o undergo punifhment. 

J he father was firft condemned to fffer upon a day ap¬ 
pointed, and the foil afterwards the day following. Clarendon. 

He thus 

Was forc’d to fuffer for himfelf and us ! 

Heir to his father’s forrows with his crown. Dryden 

3. To be injured. J 

Publick buftnefs fffers by private infirmities, and king¬ 
doms fall into weaknefies by the difeafes or decays of thofe that 
manage them. ' Temple. 

Sufferable, adj. [from fuffer.] Tolerable; fuch as may be 
endured. J 
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S U F 

it h fufferable in Iny to ufe what liberty they lift in their 
own writing, but the contracting and extending the lines and 
fenl'e of others would appear a thanklefs office. Wottori. 

Su fffrably. adv. [from fuffer able.] Tolerably; fo as to be 
endured. 

An infant Titan held flie in her arms ; 

Yet fvfferably bright, the eye might bear 
The ungrown glories of his beamy hair. Addifon * 

SuYferance. n.f. [from fuffer, fouffrance, French.] 

1. Pain; inconvenience; miiery. 

He muft not only die, 

But thy unkindnejfs (hall the death draw out 
T o ling ring fujferance. Shakefpeare s Me a Jure for Menfure. 
How much education may reconcile young people to pain 
and fujferance , the examples of Sparta {Lew. Locke on Education . 

2. Patience; moderation. 

He thought t’have flain her in his fierce defpight. 

But hafty heat tempering with fujferance wife. 

He ftaid his hand. Fa'ry Sheen. 

He hath given excellent fujferance and vigoroufnels to the 
fufFerers, arming them with ftrange courage. Taylor. 

And (hould I touch it nearly, bear it 
With all the fuff’ranee of a tender friend. Otway s Orphan. 

3. Toleration; permilfion ; not hindrance. 

In procefs of time, fomewhiles by fujferance, and fome- 
whiles by fpecial leave and favour, they erected to themfelves 
oratories not in any fumptuous or (lately manner. Hooker. 

Mod: wretched man 

That to affections does the bridle lend ; 

In their beginning they are weak and wan, 

But foon through Juffcrancc grow to fearful end. Fairy £fueen. 
Some villains of my court 

Are in confent and fujferance in this. Sbakcfpeare. 

Both gloried to have ’fcap’d the Stygian flood, 

As gods, and by their own recover’d firength; 

Not by the fuff'ranee of fupernal pow’r. Aailton’s Par. Loft . 
Si/ffereR. n.J. [from fuff r.J 

1. One who endures or undergoes pain or inconvenience. 

This evil on the Phili(fines is fall’n, 

The fufferers then will fcarce moleft us here, 

From other hands we need not much to fear. Milton . 

And when his love was bounded in a few, 

That were unhappy that they might be true. 

Made you the fav’rite of his laft fad times. 

That is, a fuff'rer in his fubjeCts crime. Dryden. 

She returns to me with joy in her face, not from the fight of 
her hufband, hut from the good luck (he has had at cards; 
and if (he has been a lofer, I am doubly a Jujferer by it: (he 
comes home out of humour, becaufe (he has been throwing 
away my eftate. Addifon s Spectator. 

The hiftofy of civil wars and rebellions does not make fuch 
deep and lading impreffions, as events of the fame nature in 
which we or our friends have been fufferers. Addifon. 

2. One who allows; one who permits. 

Suffering. n.f. [from jufferf] Pain differed. 

Rejoice in my fofferings for you. Col. i, 24, 

With what ftrength, what deadmed of mind, 

He triumphs in the midft of all his fifferings? Addifon. 
We may hope the fujferings of innocent people, who have 
lived in that place which was the feene of rebellion, will fc- 
cure .from the like attempts. Addifon. 

It increafed the fmart of his prefent fujferings to compare 
them with his former happinefs. Atterhury. 

To SUFFI'CE. v. n. [fffire, French; fufficio, Latin.] To be 
enough ; to he fufficient; to be equal to the end or purpofe. 

If thou a(k me why, Jujfceih , my reafons are good. Shakefp. 
Afirongand fucculent moifture is able, without drawing 
help from the earth, to fujfce the fprouting of the plant. Bac. 
To recount aimighty works 
What words or tongue of feraph can fujfce , 

Or heart of man fujfce to comprehend. Miltons Par. Loft. 
The indolency we have, Jufficmg for our prefent happinefs, 
we defire not to venture the change : being content; and that 
is enough. Locke. 

He lived in fuch temperance, as was enough to make the 
longed: life agreeable ; and in fuch a courfe of piety, as fuf- 
ficed to make the moft bidden death fo alfo. Pope. 

To Suffice, v a. 

1. To afford ; to fupply. 

, Thou king of horned floods, whofe plenteous urn 
Suffices fatnels to the fruitful corn. 

Shall (hare my morning fong and evening vows. Dryden. 

The pow’r appeas’d, with winds Jujffic d the fail; 

The bellying canvas ftrutted with the gale. Dryden. 

2. Tofatisfy. 

Ifrael, let it fujfce you of all your abominations. Ezek. 
Parched corn (lie did eat and was Jufficed, and left. Ruth. 
Let it fujfce thee that thou know’ft us happy. Milton. 

When the herd fuffic'd , did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to the foreft lare. Dryden. 

He our conqueror left us this our ftrength. 

That we may fo fffice his vengeful ire. Milton. 
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Sufficiency, n.f [ fujffance , Fr. from fufficient.] 

1. State of being adequate to the end propofed. 

’Tis all ’mens office to fpeak patience 
To thofe that wring under the load of farrow* 

But no man’s virtue nor fuffficiency 
To be fo moral, when he ihall endure 
The like himfelf. gi » r 

ttis fuffciency is fuch, that he and pbeftows offeffes, his 
being unexhaufted. 

2. Qualification for any purpofe. v ' e ‘ 

I am not fo confident of my own fuffficiency, as not willing, 
ly to admit the counlel of others. fc n , r Charles 

The biftiop, perhaps an Jrifhman, being made judge bv 
that law, of the fuffficiency of the minifters, may diflike the 
Fngliftiman as unworthy. Spenjer’s Ireland 

Their penfioner De Wit was a minifter of thegreatefl au¬ 
thority and fuffficiency ever known in their (Fate. Temple 

3. Competence ; enough. ^ 

An elegant fuffficiency, content. Thomfon. 

4. Supply equal to want. J 

The moft proper fubjedls of difpute, are queftions not of the 
very higheft importance, nor of the meaneft kind ; but rather 
the intermediate queftions between them : and there is a large 
fuffficiency of them in the fciences. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 

5. Jt is ufed by Temple for that conceit which makes a man think 
himfelf equal to things above him: and is commonly com¬ 
pounded with Jelf. 

Sufficiency is a compound of vanity and ignorance. Temple. 
Suffi cient, adj. [fuffifant, Fr. fufficiens. , Latin.] 

1. Equal to any end or purpofe; enough; competent; not deficient. 

Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. Mat.v i. 34. 
Heaven yet retains 

Number fufficient to pofll fs her realms. Milton. 

Man is not fufficient of himfelf to his own happinefs. Tillot. 
It is fufficient for me, if, by a difeourfe fomething out of 
the way, I fliall have given occafion to others to caft about 
for new difeoveries. Locke. 

She would ruin me in filks, were not the quantity that goes 
to a large pin-cufhion fufficient to make her a gown and petti¬ 
coat. Addijon. 

Sufficient benefice is what is competent to maintain a man 
and his family, and maintain hofpitalitv ; and likewife to pay 
and fatisfy fuch dues belonging to the biffiop. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Seven months are a fufficient time to corredl vice in a Ya¬ 
hoo. • Swift. 

2. Qualified for any thing by fortune or otherwife. 

In faying he is a good man, underftand me, that he is fuf 
f. tent. Shakefpeare’s Met chant of Vmice. 

Sufficiently, adv. [from fufficient.] To a lufficient degree; 
enough. 

If religion did poffefs fincerely 2\\dfujfficientlyfr\z hearts of all 
men, there would need be no other reftraint from evil. Hooker. 
Seem I to t! ee ffficiently poffefs’d 
Qf happinefs? Milton. 

All to whom they are propofed, are by his grace fuffciently 
moved to attend and aftent to them; fuffic/ently, butnotirre- 
fiftibly; for if all were irrefiftibly moved, all wou d embrace 
them, and if none were ffficiently moved, none would em¬ 
brace them. Rogers’s Sermons. 

SUFFISANCE [French.] Excefs; plenty. Obfolete. 

There him refts in riotous fujffance 
Of all his gladfulnefs and kindly joyance. Spenjei. 

To SU'FFOCATF. */.*. [)fuffoquer,Ei. fuffoeo,, Latin.] to 
choak by exclufion or interception of air. ^ 

Let gallows gape for dog, let man go.free, 

And let not hemp his windpipe fuffica'e. Shakefeore. 

This chaos, when degree fr fuffiocate, tr.fr/ 

Follows the choaking. Shakefpeare s Trotlus aod Uefra. 
Air but momentally remains in our bodies, 01, v*° . re ff 
frigerate the heart, which being once performed, je *■* » 
felf-heated again, it (hould fuffocate-, that part, .it ha et a 
the lame way it p'affed. «*»'. 

A fwelling difeontent is apt to fuffiocate and ^ ran § ^ w * 

paH-age. Collier of HttnttM' 

All involv’d in fmoke, the latent foe Tkom[ n - 

From every fuffiocate d falls. The acl 

Suffoca'tion. n f [fuffoedtion, Fr. from fuffiocate.] 

.of choaking; the ftate of being choaked. Bacon- 

Difeafes of (toppings an6 fuffiocations are dangerous. ^ 
White confifts in an equal mixture of all tliepnift 1 * 
lours, and black in a f ffiocction of all the raysoi 

Mufhrooms are beft corrected by vinegar; Hme °^ re- 
beingpoifonous, operate by fuffiocalion, in whic tie ^ 
medy is wine or vinegar and fait, and vomit lngas 

Arhuthnot.cn uu- 

pollible. , p,. rhosk. 

Su'ffoc ative-. adj. [from fuffiocate.] Having the po - tu . 

r? -__ *_;.1 .-lip tx;mrer. planui 


From rain, after great trofts in the winter, g 


Arhuthnot on 


Air. 


mours, and / ufflca.ive catarrhs proceed. ^ 

SU'FFRAGAN. n. f. [. fuffragant ,, Fr.. fuffregweus, L -J 

bifhop confidered as fubjedt to his metropolitan. ar | to r. 

Suffragan bifhops (hall have more than Qtizx-. mg p arer gon. 

A){, ^ e 1 Bucket, 
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„ , rc hb;fliop of Canterbury, infolentiy took upon 

hta^ declare five articles void, in his eptftie to hu Jfj- 

T f£rFRAO*TE. u. «. Latin.] To vote with 1 

t0 w' r Tradition*” could univerfally prevail, unlefs there were 
N0 -lln con-ruity of fomewhat inherent n nature, 
I°® e .' C f ,-its a nd lufRagaUi with it, and dofeth With it. Hale. 
Suffrage, n.f. Vfjrage, Fr. fuffragmm, Latin,] Votej 
mice given in a controverted point. 

Noble confederates, thus far is perfect, 

f g The faireft of our iftand dare not commit their caufe. agamft 
you to the fuffrage of thofe who moft partially 

Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he faw 
A beardlefs confut made againft the law; 

And ioin his fffirage to the votes of Rome. _ Dryden. 
This very va/iefy of fea and land, hill and dale, rs extreme- 
lvasreeable, the ancients and moderns giving thm fuffra- 
L unanimoufly herein. Woodward,'. Natural H,J ory. 

S Laftantius and St. Auftin confirm by their/r#'^r the ob- 

fervation made by the heathen writers. . Mterwrjh 

SufeRa'gxnous. adj. [fufrago, Latin.] Belonging to the 

knee joint of beafts. . j- m u t 

In elephants, the bought of the forelegs is not directly back¬ 
ward, but laterally, and fomewhat inward ; but the hough or 
fuffr a vinous flexure behind, rather outward. # brown 

SUIYUMIGA'TION. n.f [fuffiumigation^lr.fuffiumigo, Lat-J 
Operation of fumes raifed by fire. 

if the matter be fo grofs as it yields not to remedies, it may 
be attempted by fuffumigation. Wifeman s Surgery . 

Suffu'mige. n.f. [fuffiumigo , Lat.] A medical fume. 

For external means, drying fuffiumiges or fmoaks are pre- 
feribed with good fuccefs ; they are ufually compofed out of 
frankincenfe, myrrh, and pitch. Harvey. 

To SUFFU'SE. v. a. [ fuffiufus , Latin.] To fpread over with 
fomething expanfible, as with a vapour or a tindture. 

Sufpicions, and fantaftical furmife, 

And jealoufy fufus’d with jaundice in her eyes. Dryden. 

To that recefs. 

When purple light (hall next fuffiufe the (kies. 

With me repair. Pope* 

Inftead of love-enliven’d cheeks. 

With flowing rapture bright, dark looks fucceed,, 

Suffus'd and glaring with untender fire. Thomfon . 

Suffusion, n.f. [fiffufion, French; from fuffufe.] 

1. The ad of overfpreading with any thing. 

2 . That which is fuffufed or fpread. 

A drop ferene hath quench’d their orbs, 

Or dim fuffufon veil’d. Milton. 

The diik of Phoebus, when he climbs on high 
Appears at firft but as a bloodlhot eye ; 

And when his chariot downward draws to bed. 

His ball is with the fame fuffufon red. Dryden. 

To thofe that have the jaundice or like fuffufon of eyes, 
objeds appear of that colour. Ray. 

Sug. n.f [fugo , Latin, to fuck.] 

Many have flicking on them fugs^ or trout-lice, which is 
a kind of worm like a clove or pin, with a big head, and 
fticks clofe to him and fucks his.moifture. JTa'.ton. 

SU'GAR. n.f. [fuere , French; face ha rum, Latin.] 

I. The native fait of the fugar- cane, obtained by the expreffion 
and evaporation of its juice. Shincy. 

All the blood of Zelmane’s body ftirred in her, as wine 
will do when fugar is haftily put into it. Sidney . 

Lumps of fugar lofe themfelves, and twine 
Their fubtile effence with the foul of wine. Crafhaiu. 
A grocer in London gave for his rebus a fugar- loaf (land¬ 
ing upon a flat fteeple. Peacham. 

baccharum candidum (hoots into angular figures, by placing 
a great many (lender fticks a-crofs a veflel of liquid fugar. 

Grew’s Mufeeum. 

If the child muft have /«£<7r-plums when he has a mind, 
rather than be out of humour: why, when he is grown up, 
muft he not be fatisfied too with wine? Locke. 

In a jugar- baker’s drying room, where the air was heated, 
fifty fair degrees beyond that of a human body, a fparrow 
died in two minutes Arhuthnot on Air. 

A piece of lbme geniculated plant, feeming to be part of 
a /w .L' -cane. iVoodward on Fofftls. 

Any thing proverbially fweet. 

Your fair difeourfe has been as fuga r , 

Making the hard way fweet and delectable. Shakefpeare. 
3 - A chymical dry chryftallization. 

Sugar of lead, though made of that infipid metal, and four 
Lit of vinegar, has in it a (Weetne|§ furpaffing that of com- 
nion fgar. Boyle. 


Crajhaw. 


Shakefpeare. 

Fairfax. 

Denham* 


S U I 

To Su'gar. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To impregnate or feafon with fugar. 

Short thick fobs 

In panting murmurs, ftiU’d out ot herbreaft, 

That ever-bubbling fpring, the fugar d neft 
Of her delicious foul, that there does lie, 

Bathing in dreams of liquid melody. 

Thou would’ft have plung d thyfelf 
In general riot, and never learn'd 
The icy precepts of refpedl, but followed 
The fugar’d game before thee. Shakefpeare > Timon of. sent. 

With devotion’s vifage> 

And pious a£lions we do fugar o er 
The devil himfelf. 

His glofing fire his errand daily laid, 

And fugar d fpeeches whifper’d in mine car. 

Who cafts out threats, no man deceives. 

But flatt’ry dill in fugar’ d words betrays, 

And poifon in high tailed meats conveys- 
Su'ggary. adj. [from fugar.) Sweet; tatting of fugar. 

With the fuggry fweet thereof allure 

Chafte ladies ears to phantafies impure. open/.. 

To SUGGEST. <*. [ Juggcro i fuggefum , fuggerer it r . 4 

1. To hint; to intimate ; to inlinuate good or ill J to teii pu - 

vately. 

Are you not amam dr 

What fpirit fugge/ls this imagination ? _ Shakefpeare. 

I could never have differed greater calamities, by denying 
to fwn that juftice my confcience fuggejled to me. A.* Lauries. 

Thefe Romifti cafuifts fpeak peace to the conferences ot 
men, by fuggeffing. fomething to them, which (hall jatisty 
their minds" notwithftanding a known, actual, avowed con- 
tinuance of their fins. J “ LTL 

Some ideas make themfelves way, and ar e fuggejled to the 
mind by all the ways of fenfation and reflexion. # Locke. 

Refle£t upon the different ftate of the mind in thinking, 
which thofe inftances of attention, reverie and dreaming natu¬ 
rally enough fuggef. . Loc v * 

Search for fome thoughts thy own fuggffing mind, 

And others dictated by heav’nly pow'r, 

Shall rife fpontaneous. P°p e s GdyH e y' 

This the feeling heart 

Wou’d naturally fuggef. _ Thomfon. 

2, To feduce ; to draw to ill by infinuation. Out of ufe. 

When devils will their blacked fins put on. 

They do fuggef at firft with heav’nly (hows. Shakefpeare. 

Knowing that tender youth is foon fuggef ed y 
I nightly lodge her in an upper tower. Shakefpeare. 

o. To inform fecretly. Out of ufe. 

We muft fuggef the people, in what hatred 
He dill hath held them, that to’s pow'r he would 
Have made them mules. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Suggestion, n.f [[fuggefion, Fr. from fuggef.] Private 
hint; intimation ; infinuation ; fecret notification. 

It allayeth all bafe and earthly cogitations, banifheth and 
driveth away thofe evil fecret fuggef ions which our invifible 
enemy is always apt to minifter. Hooker. 

I met lord Bigot and lord Salifbury, 

And other more going to feek the grave 
Of Arthur, who, they fay, is kill’d to night 
On your fuggef ion. Shakefpeare's King John. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded ftomach, ever ranking 
Himfelf with princes: one that by fuggef ion 
Tied all the kingdom. Shakefpeare's Henry V III. 

The native and untaught fuggef ions of inquifitive children. 

Locke . 

Another way is letting the mind, upon the fuggef ion of any 
new notion, run after fimilies. LocKe. 

To Su'ggilAte. v. a. [fuggillo, Latin,] To beat black and 
blue; to make livid by a bruife. 

The head of the os humeri was bruifed, and remained 
fuggilated long after. Wife man s Surgery. 

Su'icide. n.f [fuicidium, Latin.] Self-murder; the horrid 
crime of deftroying one’s felf. 

Child of defpair, and filicide my name. Savage . 

To be cut off by the fword of injured friendftiip is the moft 
dreadful of all deaths, next to fuicide. Clariffa. 

Sui'llage. n.f. [fouillage, French.] Drain of filth. Obfo¬ 
lete. 

When they have chofen the plot, and laid out the limits 
of the work, fome Italians dig wells and ciilerns, and other 
conveyances for the Juillage of the houfe. IVctton. 

Suing, n.f. [This word feems to come from fuer, to fweat, 
French; it is perhaps peculiar to Bacon.] The act of foaking 
through any thing. 

Note the percolation or filing of the verjuice through the 
wood ; for verjuice of itfelf would never have psffed through 
the wood. Bacon. 
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I pr’ythee put them off to worfer hours. 

I’ll difrobe me 


Sbakefpeare. 


Of thefe Italian weeds, and fuit myfelf 
A6 do’s a Briton pcafant. Sbakefpeare s Cymhe y ine. 



s u i 

SUIT. n.f. £ fuite , French ] 

1. A let ; a number of things correfpqndent one to the other. 

We, ere the day, two Juits of armour fought. 

Which borne before him, on his fteed he brought: Dryd. 

2. Cloaths made one part to anfwer another. 

What a beard of the general’s cut, and a horrid fuit of the 
tamp will do among foaming bottles and ale-wafh’d wits is won- 

der ^* . Sbakefpeare's Henry V. 

Him all repute 

For his device in handfoming a fuit ; 

jl o judge of lace, pink, panes, print, cut and plait, 

Of all the court to have the beft conceit. - Donne, 

His majefty was fupplied with three thoufandyWfc of cloaths’ 
wnh good proportions of fhoes and ftockings. Clarendon. 

3. Confecution; feries; regular order. 

Every five and thirty years the fame kind and fuite of wea¬ 
thers comes about again; as great froft, great wet, treat 
droughts, warm winters, fummers with little heat; andthey 
call it the prime. . 

4. Out of Suits. Having no correfpondence. A metaphor, I 
fuppofe, from cards. 

Wear this for me; one out of fuits with fortune, 

That would give more, but that her hand lacks means. Shak. 

5. [Suite, French.] Retinue; company. Obfolete. 

Plexirtus s ill-led file, and worfe gotten honour, fhould have 
tumbled together to deftru&ion, had there not come in Ty- 
deus and T elenor, with fifty in their fuite to his defence. Sidney . 

6. [From To Sue. ] A petition ; an addrefs of entreaty. 

Mine ears again!!: your fuits are ftronger than 
Your gates again!! my force. Sbakefpeare. 

She gallops o’er a courtier’s nofe ; 

And then dreams be of fmelling out a fuit. Sbakefpeare. 

Had I a fuit to Mr. Shallow, I would humour his men with 
the imputation of being near their mafter. Sbakefpeare. 

Many fhall make fuit unto thee. J Q b xi. 19. 

My mind, neither with pride’s itch, nor yet hath been 
Poifon’d with love to fee or to be feen ; 

1 had no fuit there, nor new fuit to !hew: 

Yet went to court. Donne. 

7. Courtfhip. 

He that hath the fteerage of my courfe, 

Diredl my fuit. Sbakefpeare s Romeo and. Juliet. 

Their determinations are to return to their home and to 
trouble you with no more fuit, unlefs you may be won by 
fome other fort than your father’s impofition. Skakejpedrt . 

8. In Spenfer it feems to fignify purfuit; profecution. 

High among!! all knights ha!! hung thy Afield, 
Thenceforth the fuit of earthly conqueft fhoone. 

And wa!h thy hands from guilt of bloody field; Spenfer. 

9. [In law.] Suit is fometimes put for the inftanceof a caufe, 
and fometimes for the caufe itfelf deduced in judgment. Ayliffe. 

Ail that had any fuits in law came unto them. Sufanna. 

Wars are fuits of appeal to th'e tribunal of God’s jufiice, 
where there are no fuperiors on earth to determine the caufe. 

Bacon's iVar with Spain. 
Involve not thyfelf in the fuits and parties of great perfon- 
;es. ‘Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

To Alibech alone refer your fuit , 

And let his fentence finilh your difpute. Dryden. 

John Bull was flattered by the lawyers that his fuit would 
not la!! above a year, and that before that time he would be 
in quiet poffeflion of his bufinefs. Arbuthnot. 

To Suit. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To fit; to adapt to f mething elfe. 

Suit the a&ion to the word, the word to the aftion, with 
this fpecial obfervance, that you o’erftep not the modefty of 
nature. Sbakefpeare s Hamlet. 

The matter and manner of their tales, and of their telling, 
are fo fuited to their different educations and humours, that 
each would be improper in any other. Dryden. 

1 . To be fitted to; to become. 

Compute the gains of his ungovern’d zeal, 

Ill fuits his cloth the praife of railing well. Dryden , 

Her purple habit fits with fuch a grace 
On her fmooth fhoulders, and fo fuits her face. Dryden. 
If different fe£!s fhould give us a lift of thofe innate pra£!i- 
cal principles, they would fet down only fuch as fuited their 
diftin£! hypothefes. Locke. 

Raife her notes to that fublime degree, 

Which fuits a fong of piety and thee. Prior. 

To drefs; to clothe. 

Such a Sebaftian was my brother too, 

Sd went he fuited to his watry tomb: 

If fpirits can aflume both form and fuit, 

You come to fright us. Sbakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Be better fuited ; 

Thefe weeds are memories of thofe misfortunes: 


1’si 


s r !'. 

To Sy it. v. n. T 0 agree; to accord. 

The one intenfe, the other ftill remits, 

Cannot well fuit with either; but foon prove 
Tedious alike. sldon slug j 

The place itfelf was fatting to his care, 

Uncouth and favage as the cruel fair. * • * 

Pity does with a nobie nature fuit. • -R r ^ en ' 

Conftraint does ill with love and beautv fuit f^ en% 

This he fays, becaufe it fuits with his hypothecs ^ 
it not. n bl it proves 

Give- me not an office 

That fuits with me fo ill; thou know’!! my temper /n b 

Mbo" ^ SSI- S 

Through all thofe mileries, in both there appeared , v a 
of noblenefs not f Stable to that affliction. ?P o- kmd 
What he did purpofe, it was the pleafure of God 

lomon his Con fhould perform, in maimer fuitable toth* f 
lent and ancient ftate. f P re ‘ 

To folemn afls of royalty and juftice, their ruflf 
naments are a beauty; are they only in religion a fain ? ft i 
It is very fuitable to the principles of the Roman cfcrch'• 

for why fhould not their fcience as well as fervice be in ’ 
unknown tongue ? an 

As the bleffings of God upon his hone!! induftry had been 
great, fo he was not without intentions of making BuitnhL J 
turns in a<fts of charity. ® Atterbur " 

Expreffion is the drefs of thought, and ftill ^ ^ 
Appears more decent, as more fuitable > 

A vile conceit in pompous words express'd, 

Is like a clown in regal purple drefs’d. 

Sui tableness. n.f. [from fuitable.] titnefs; agreeablenefs. 
In words and ftyles, fuitablenef makes them acceptable and 
effective. Glair Hi 

With ordinary minds, it is the fuitablenefs , not the "evi¬ 
dence of a truth that makes it to be yielded to; and it is 
feldom that any thing practically convinces a man that does 
imt pleafe him fir!!. South's Sermons. 

He creates thofe fympathies and fuitableneffes of nature that 
are the foundation of all true friendfhip, and by his providence 
brings perfons fo affe&ed together. South's Sermons. 

% Confider the laws themfelves, and then fuitablenefs or uq- 
fuitablenefs to thofe to whom they are given. TiL'otfon. 
Sui tably. adv. [from fuitable .] Agrceablv; according to. 
Whofoever fpeaks upon a certain occafion may take any 
text fuitable thereto; and ought to fpeak fuitably to that text. 

South's Sermons. 

Some rank deity, whofe filthy face 
We fuitably o’er ftinking ftables place. Drydcni 

Suit Covenant. [In law.] Is where the anceflor of one man 
has covenanted with the anceftor of another to fue at his court. 

Bailey. 

Suit Court. [Inlaw.] Is the court in which tenants owe at¬ 
tendance to their lord. Bailey. 

Suit Service. [In law.] Attendance which tenants owe to the 
court of their lord. Bailey. 

SuFter. 7 r rr r . , 

Sut'TOR. J"'/ 

1. One that fues ; a petitioner; a fupplicant.' 

As humility is in j utters a decent virtue, fo the teftification 
thereof, by fuch effe£!ual acknowledgments, not only argueth 
a found apprehenfion of his fupereminent glory and majefty 
before whom we ftand, but putteth alfo into his hands a kind 
of pledge or bond for fecurity again!! our unthankfulnefs. Hook. 
She hath been a fuitor to me for her brother, 

Cut off by courfe of juftice. Shakef Meaf. for Meafure. 

My piteous foul began the wretchednefs 
Of fuitors at court to mourn, Donne. 

Not only bind thine own hands, but bind the hand of fuit¬ 
ors alfo from offering. Bacon. 

Yet their port 

Not of mean fuitors; nor important Jefs 

Seem’d their petition, than when the ancient pair, 

Deucalion and chafte Pyrrha, to reft ore 

The race of mankind drown’d, before the fhrine 

Of Themis ftood devout. Miltons ParadifeLof• 

I challenge nothing; 

But I’m an humble fuitor for thefe prifoners. Denham. 
My lord, I come an humble fuitor to'you. Race. 

2. A woer ; one who courts a miftrefs. 

I would I could find in my heart that I had not a hard heart, 

for truly I love none. , -. 

~-A dear happinefs to women ! they would elfe have been 

troubled with a pernicious fuitor. Sbakefpeare> 

He pafl'ed a year at Goodby under the counfcls of his mo 
ther, and then became a fuitor at London to fir Roger Affiton s 
daughter. BVotton s Life of the Duke of Bucking am. 

By many fuitors- fought, The mocks their pains, 

And ftill her vow’d virginity maintains. Hi) t 

He drew his feat, familiar, to her fide, f . L.jr, 

Far from the fuitor train, a brutal crowd. Hope e B Wf 
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Sui'TRESS, n.f [from fitter*] A female fupplicant. 

’Twere pity 

That could refufe a boon to fuch a fiitrefs ; 

Y’ have °x>t a noble friend to be your advocate. Rowe * 

Su'Icated. °adj. [ films , Latin.] Furrowed. 

All are much chopped and filcated by their having Iain ex- 
pofedon the top of the clay to the weather, and to the ero- 
fion of the vitriolick matter mixed among!! the clay. 

IVoodward. 

Sull. n f. A plough. . Ainfworth. 

SU'LLEN. ad). [Of this word the etymology is obfcure.J 
j Gloomily angry ; fluggilhly difeontented. 

Wilmot continued ftill fallen and perverfe, and every day 
grew more infolent. Clarendon. 

A man in a jail is fullen and out of humour at his fir!! com¬ 
ing in. L Efh attge. 

Forc’d by my pride, I my concern fupprefs’d j J 

Pretended drowfinefs, and wifth of reft; > 

And fullen l forfook th’ imperfe£! feaft. Prior. ) 

If we fit down fullen and inadlive, in expeiftation that God 
fhould do all, we fliall. find ourfelves miferably deceived. Rog. 
Mifchievous; malignant. 

Such fullen planets at my birth did ftfine. 

They threaten every fortune mixt with mine. Dryden . 

The fullen fiend her founding wings difpiay’d. 

Unwilling left the night, and fought the nether fhade. Dryd. 
Intradlable; obftinate. 

Things are as fullen as we are, and will be what they are, 
whatever we think of them. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

4. Gloomy; dark; cloudy; difmal. 

Why are thine eyes fixt to the fullen earth. 

Gazing at that which feems to dim thy fight ? Sbak. AT. VI. 

Night with her fullen wings to double !hade. 

The defart fowls in their clay nefts were couch’d. 

And now wild beafts came forth the woods to roam. Milt. 

A giimpfe of moon-flfine, ftreak’d with red; 

A fhuftted, fullen , and uncertain light. 

That dances through the clouds, and ftmts again. Dryden . 

No cheerful breeze this fullen region knows; 

The dreaded Eaft is all the wind that blow3. Pope. 

5. Heavy; dull; forrowful. 

Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 

And fullen prefage of your own decay. Shakef K. John. 
Su'llenly. adv. [from fullen.] Gloomily; malignantly ;, in- 
tradlably. 

To fay they are framed without the affiftance of fome prin¬ 
ciple that has wifdoin in it, and that they come to pafs from 
chance, is fullenly to aflert a thing becaufe we will affert it. 

More's Antidote againjl Atheifm. 
He in chains demanded more 
Than he impos’d in vidiory before: 

He fullenly reply’d, he could not make 
T heie offers now. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

The gen’ral mends his weary pace. 

And fullenly to his revenge he fails ; 

So glides fome trodden ferpent on the grafs, 
f And long behind his wounded volume trails. Dryden. 

Sullenness, n.f [from Jullen .] Gloominefs; morofenefsj 
fluggifh anger; malignity ; intraclability. 

Speech being as rare as precious, her filence without fullen- 
mfs, her modefty without affedation, and her fhamefaftnefs 
without ignorance. Sidney. 

To fit my fu/.'ennefs. 

He to another key his ftile doth drefs. Donne. 

In thofe vernal feafons, when the air is calm and pleafantj 

U V e / e , an ln j ur y zndfullennejs again!! nature not to go out 
and fee her riches. Milton 

Quit _ not the world out of any hypocrify, fullenncfs, or 

luperftition, but out of a fmcere love of true knowledge and 
virtue. °M 

With thefe comforts about me, and fillenmfs enough to u 7 e 
no remedy, monfieur Zulicbem came to fee me. Temtle 

”'7 [Without Angular.] Morale temper; gloomi¬ 
nefs of mind. A burlefque word. P 8 

Su't t t . Let them _ die that ag e > and fullens have. Sbakefpeare. 
foulnefi E ' n ' f ' V lom f ull y^ dilution; filth; ftain of dirt; 

Require it to make fome reftitution to his neighbour for 

caftunn as h et f aaed fr ° m lt ’ by wipi, ’S off that AX it has 
call upon his fame. Government of the fonoue 

fo much"°^ y 1 ‘ h0 “ gh WC W ' pe aWay with n « e c 

fahind U ° Wn 2C US * thCre Wi “ be ' efc 

•Severing will fully and canker more' than gilding. B 
1 he falling temples which the gods provolcef 
nd fatues yet with facrilegimis imoke. Rofcommon 

•U 1 S ‘ ead ’ whofe love had fully d all your reign/. 

And made you emprefs of the world in vain. 8 ’ Dryden 

{ Ph M r "'? 5 T ars flwl1 wee P thcir.deftin'd race, 1 
Lhargd with ill omens. * 


r g’d.with U1 omens, fullfdwkh difgrace. * P r i or . 



SUM 

Let there be no fpots to filly the brightnefs of this folcrrU 

Atterbury s Sermons. 

Ye walkers too, that youthful colours wear, 

Threefillybig trades avoid with equal care; 

The little chimney-fweeper fkiilks along, 

And marks with footy ftains the heedlefs throng. Gay\ 

Su'lly. n.f [from the verb.] Soil; tarnifh; fpot. 

You laying thefe light fillies on my fon, 

As ’twere a thing a little foil’d i’ th’ working. Shakefp. 

A noble and triumphant merit breaks through little fpots and 
fillies in his reputation. Addifon's Spectator. 

SU'LPHUR. n.f [Latin.] Brimftane. 

In his Womb was hid metallick ore, 

The Work of fulphur. : Milton. 

Sulphur is produced by Incorporating an oily or bituminous 
matter with the foffil and fait. IVoodward. 

Thence nitre, fulphur , and the fiery fleam 
Of fat bitumen. Tkonjon. 

SULPHUREOUS, ladj. [filphureus , Latin.] Made of bnm- 
SU'LPHUROUS. 5 ftone; having the qualities of brimftoncj 
containing fulphur; impregnated with fulphur. 

My hour is almoft come, 

When I to fulphur ous and tormenting flames 

Muft render up myfelf. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Dart and javelin, ftones and fulphur ous fire. Milton. 
Is not the ftrength and vigour of the a£lion between light 
and fidphureous bodies, obferved above, one reafon why Jicl- 
phureous bodies take fire more readily, and burn more vehe¬ 
mently than other bodies do? Newton's Opt. 

The fury heard, while on Cocytus’ brink. 

Her fnakes unty'd fulpbureous waters drink. Pope . 

No fulpbureous glooms 

Swell’d in the !ky, and fent the lightning forth. Thsvifon. 
Sulphu'reousness. n.f [from fulpbureous.] The ftate of 
being fulphureous. 

Su'lphurwort. n.f The fame with Hogsfenel. 
Sulphury, adj. [from fulphur.] Partaking of fulphur. 
SULTAN, n. f. [Arabick,] The Turkifh emperour. 

By this feimitar. 

That won three fields of fultan Solyman. Sbakefpeare. 

S {j , L tana. 3 n.f. [fromfultan.] The queen of an Eallerit 
Su'ltaness. ) emperour. 

Turn the filtana's chambermaid. Cleaveland 

Lay the tow’ring filtanefs afide. Irene. 

Su'ltanry. n.f. [from fultan.] An Eaftern empire. 

I affirm the fame of the fultanry of the Mamalukes, where 
flaves, bought for money, and of unknown defeent, reigned 
over families of freemen. Bacon. 

Su'ltriness. n.f [from filtry.] The ftate of beincr fultry; 
clofe and cloudy heat. ° 

SULTRY, adj. [This is imagined by Skinner to be corrupted 
from fulphury, or fwcltry.] Hot without ventilation; hot 
and clofe; hot and cloudy. 

It is very fultry and hot. Shtthfp. Hamlet. 

The fultry breath 

Of tainted air had cloy’d the jaws of death* Sandjs. 

Such as born beneath the burning fky, 

And fultry fun betwixt the tropicks lie! Dryden*s JEn. 

Our foe advances on us, 

And envies us even Lybia’s/a/r/y defarts. Addifon's Cato. 
1 hen would filtry heats and a burning air have fcorched 

and chapped the earth, and galled the animal tribes in houfes 
or dens. ™ 

SUM. n.f [fimma, Latin',; femme, Fffench.] 
i.l he whole of any thing; many particulars aggregated to a total. 
We may as well conclude fo of every lenterfce, as of the 
whole/i/w and body thereof. Hooker 

How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God ! how great 

t ip linn rtf tlion-. 


Pf> cxxxix. 17. 


Milton. 


is the fom of them. 

. 7 '^! ^^ighty Father, where he fits 
Shrin’d in his fan&uary of heav’n fecure, 

Confulting on thefim of thinus, forefeen 
This tumult, and permitted all, advis’d. 

Such and no lefs is he, on whom depend? 

I he fim of things. 

Weighing the fim of things with wife forecaft, 
So.icitousof publick'good. 

2. Quantity of money. 

I did fend to you 

For certai nfims of gold, which you deny’d me, 

Britain, once defpis’d, can raife 

As ample/wwi as Rome in C±far’s days. r /J i *i 

3. [Somme, Kr.J Compendi 5 fc; abridgment; the whole’ aWbJted 

This, in effect, is thefum and fubilance of that which thev 
bring by way of oppofition againft thofe order, , £ l Y 

have common wirh the churcl.V Rome ’ Wh £ h F 

1 hey replemflied the hearts of the neareft unto rh Hoo ’ r ' 
words of memorable ch'hfolaiion ftren/then ? h W ‘i 

eta? *.. ■“»aratt 

Hooker. 

This. 


Dryden. 
Philips . 

Shakefp. 
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S U M 


This having learn’d, thou haft attain’d th tfum 
Of wifdom. ’ Hi Hi an. 

In fum, no man can have a greater veneration for Chaucer 
than myfelf. . Dryden. 

Thy fum of duty let two words contain ; 

Be humble, and be juft. Prior. 

In fum, theGofpel, confidered as a law, prefcribes every 
virtue to our conduct, and forbids every fin. Rogers. 

4. The amount; the refult of reafoning or computation. 

I appeal to the readers, whether the fum of what I have faid 
be not this. Tidotfon. 

5, Height; completion. 

Thus I have told thee all my ftate, and brought 
My ftory to the fum of earthly blifs, 

Which I enjoy. Milt. Paradife Loft. 

In faying ay or no, the very fafety of our country, and the 
fum of our well-being, lies. L’EJlrange. 

To Sum. v. a. [fommer, French; from the noun.] 

1. To compute ; to colled! particulars into a total; to caft up. 

It has up emphatical. 

You caft th’ event of war. 

And fumnid th’ account of chance. Shak. Henry IV, 

The high prieft may fum the filver brought in. 2 Kings xxii. 

In ficknefs time will feem longer without a clock than with 
it; for the mind doth value every moment, and then the hour 
doth rather futn up the moments than divide the day. Bacon. 

He that would reckon up all the accidents preferments de¬ 
pend upon, may as well undertake to count the fands, or fum 
up infinity. South. 

2. ; To comprife; to comprehend; to colledl into a narrow 

compafs. 

So lovely fair ! U 

That what feem’d fair in all the world, feem’d now 
Mean, or in her fumm’d up, in her contain’d. Milton . 
To conclude, by fumming up what I would fay concerning 
what I have, and what I have not been, in the following pa¬ 
per I fhall not deny that I pretended not to write an accurate 
treat!fe of colours, but an occafional effay. Boyle. 

Go to the ant, thou fluggard, in few words fums up the 
moral of this fable. L’EJlrange. 

This Atlas mult our finking ftate uphold; 

In council cool, but in performance bold : 

He fums their virtues in himfelf alone. 

And adds the greateft, of a loyal fon. Dryden’i Aurengz. 

A fine evidence fumm’d up among you! Dryden. 

4. [In falconry.] To have feathers full grown. 

With profperous wing full fumm’d. Milton. 

Su'mach-tree. n. f. [ fumach, French.] 

The flower confifts of five leaves in a circular order, in form 
of arofe; from whofe flower-cup rifes the pointal, which after¬ 
ward becomes a veflel, containing one feed : the flowers grow 
in bunches, and the leaves either winged or have three lobes. 
The flowers are ufed in dying, and the branches for tanning, 
in America. Miller. 

Su'mless. ad}, [from fum.] Not to be computed. 

Make his chronicle as rich with prize. 

As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 

With funken wreck and fumlefs treafuries. Shah. Hen. V. 
A fumlefs journey of incorporeal fpeed. Milton. 

Above, beneath, around the palace fhines. 

The fumlefs treafure of exhaufled mines. Pope. 

Su'mmarily. adv. [from fummary.] Briefly; the fhorteft way. 
The decalogue of Mofes declareth fummarily thofe things 
which we ought to do; the prayer of our Lord, whatfoever 
we fhould requeft or defire. Hooker. 

While we labour for thefe demonftrations out of Scripture, 
and do fummarily declare the things which many ways have 
been fpoken, be contented quietly to hear, and do not think 
my fpeech tedious. Hooker. 

"When the parties proceed fummarily, and they chufe the 
ordinary way of proceeding, the caufe is made plenary. Ayl. 
Su'mmary. adj. [fommaire, French; from fum.] Short; brief; 

compendious. 

The judge 

Direfted them to mind their brief. 

Nor fpend their time to fhew their reading. 

She’d have a fummary proceeding. . Swift. 

Su'mmary. n.f. [from the adj.] Compendium; abridgment. 
We are enforc’d from our moft quiet fphere 
By the rough torrent of occafion ; 

And have the fummary of all our griefs, 

When time fhall ferve, to fhew in articles. Shakef. H. IV. 
In that comprehenfive fummary of our duty to God, there :s 
no exprefs mention thereof. Roger s. 

SU'MMER. n.f. [pumep, Saxon; fomer, Dutch.] 
j. The feafon in which the fun arrives at the hither folftice. 
Sometimes hath the brighteft day a cloud ; 

And, after Summer , evermore fucceeds 

The barren Winter with his nipping cold. Shakef H. VI. 

Can’t fuch things be, 

And overcome us like a Summer's cloud, 

Without our fpecial wonder? Shakefp , Madeth. 


Two hundred loaves of bread, and an hundred bunches of 
raifins, and an hundred of Summer fruits. 2 

He was fitting in a Summer parlour. $udg iij ^ 

In all the liveries deck’d of Summer’s pride. * g/j^' 
They marl and fow it with wheat, giving it a Summer fejL 


lowing firft, and next year fow it with peale. 
Dry weather is beft for moft Summer corn. 
The dazzling roofs, 

Refplendent as the blaze of Summer noon. 

Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. 
Child of the fun. 

See fultry Summer comes. Thom 


Mortimer . 
Mortimer. 


Tope. 


oris Su. 


nimir. 


2. [Trahs fttmmaria.] The principal beam of a floor. 

Oak, and the like true hearty timber, may be better trufted 
in crofs and tranfverle works for fummers , or girders or bind- 
ing beams. . ’ WotT. 

1 hen enter’d iin, and with that fyeamore, 

VV hole leaves firft fhelter’d man from drought and dew. 
Working and winding flily evermore, 

The inward walls and fummers cleft and tore; 

But grace floor’d thefe, and cut that as it grew. Herbert. 
To Su'mmer. v.n. [from the noun.] To pafs the Summer. 
The fowls fhall jummer upon them, and all the hearts fhall 
winter upon them. If xviii. 6. 

To Su'm mer. v. a. To keep warm. 

Maids well fummer’d , and warm kept, are like flies at Bar- 
tholomew-tide, blind, though they have their eyes. Shakeip. 
Su'mmerhouse. n.f. [from. Summer and houfe.] An apart¬ 
ment in a garden ufed in the Summer. 

I’d rather live 

With cheefe and garlick, in a windmill, far. 

Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 

In any fummerhoufe in Chriftendom. Shakef. Henry IV. 

With here a fountain, never to be play’d, 

And there a fummerhoufe , that knows no {hade. Pope. 
There is fo much virtue in eight volumes of Spectators, fuch 
a reverence of things facred, fo many valuable remarks for 
our condud in life, that they are not improper to lie in par¬ 
lours or fummerhoufes , to entertain our thoughts in any mo¬ 
ments of leifure. Watts. 

Su'mmersault. 7 n.f. [foubrefault , French. Somejet is a 
.Su'mmerset. J corruption.] A high leap in which the 
heels are thrown over the head. 

Some do the fummerfault , 

And o’er the bar like tumblers vault. Hudibras. 

Frogs are obferved to ufe divers fumrnerfaults. Walton. 
The treafurer cuts a caper on the ftrait rope: I have feen 
him do the fummerfet upon a trencher fixed on the rope, which 
is no thicker than a common packthread. Gulliver's Travel;. 
Su'mmit. n.f. [fummitas , Lat.] The top ; the utmoft height, 
Have 1 fall’n or no ? 

.-From the dread Jummit of this chalky bourn ! 

Look up a-height, the fhrill-gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shakef. King Lear. 

/Etna’s heat, that makes the fummit glow, 

Enriches all the vales below. SwifU 

To SU'MMON. v. a. [ fummoneo, Latin.] 

1. To call with authority; to admonifh to appear; to cite. 

Catefby, found lord Haftings, , . 

And fummon him to-morrow to the Tower. Shak. R- 11 • 
The courfe of method J'ummoneth me to difcourle of the in¬ 
habitants. Carew’s Survey of Corneal. 

T he tirfan is aflifted by the governour of the city, wiere 

the feaft is celebrated, and all the perfons of both fexes are 

Bacon. 

Milton- 


Dryden. 

Pope. 


Jummoned to attend. 

Relv on what thou haft of virtue, fummon all. 

j 

Nor trumpets fummon him to war. 

Nor drums difturb his morning fleep. 

Love, duty, fafety, fummon us away; 

’Tis nature’s voice, and nature we obey. . 

2, To excite; to call up; to raife. With up emphatica. 
When the biaft of war blows in our ears, 

Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood. Shakej. & y 

Su'mmoner. n._/.’ [from fummon*] One who cites, on 
fummons. 

Clofe pent-up guilts 

Rive your concealing continents, and afk rehear. 

Thefe dreadful fummoners grace. Sha..ejp. L , 

Su'mmons. n.f. [from the verb.] A call of authority , 
nition to appear ; citation. 

What are you ? 

Your name, your quality, and why you an‘ v J e „ r 
This prefent fummons ? ^ )( f v’ . but 

He fent to fummon the feditioys, and to one :T piapac- 

neither fummons nqr pardon was any thing regar e 
The foils of light 

Hafted, reforting to the fummons high? VnraEft 

And took their feats. Milton f 

Strike your fails at fummons, or prepare 

To prove the laft extremities of war. ^ hod* 

'mpter. n.f [ fommier, f rench ; forriaro, ta ian.j 


Su’ 


/ [/• L f 

that carries the cloaths or furniture. 


Return 
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Return with her! 

Peft'uade me rather to be a flave and fumpter 

To this detefted groom. Shakefp , KtngLtur . 

With full force his deadly bow he bent, 

And feather’d fates among the mules an & fumpter s fent. Dry . 
Two fumptef mules, bred of large Flanders mares. 

Mcrtim rs Hufiandry. 

Vmption. n.f [from fumpfus, Latin ] The a£t of taking. 
The fumpiion of the myfteries does all in a capable fub- 

ie& . . Ta y lor - 

Sumptuary, adj. [ fumptuarius, Latin.] Relating to ex¬ 
pence; regulating the coft of life. 

To remove that material caufe of fedition, which is want 
and poverty in the eflate, ferveth the opening and well 
balancing of trade, the banifhing of idlenefs, the reprefling of 
wafte and excels by fumptudry laws. Bacon. 

Sumptuo'sity. n.f. [from fumptuous.] Expenfivenefs; coft- 
lincfs. 

He added fumptuofiy , invented jewels of gold and ftone, and 
fome engines for the war. Raleigh. 

SUMPTUOUS, adj. [ fumptuofus, from fumptus, Lat.] Coft- 
Jy; expenfive; fplendid. 

We fee how moft Chriftians flood then affedted, how joy¬ 
ful they were to behold the fumptuous ftatelinefs of houfes 
built unto Goa’s glory. Hooker. 

We are too magnificent and fumptuous in our tables and 
attendance. E. Atterbury. 

Sumptuously, adv. [from fumptuous .] Expenfively; with 
great coft. 

This monument five hundred years hath flood, 

Which I have fumptuoufly re-edified, Shak Titus Andronicus. 
Ethelwold, bifhopof Winchefler, in a famine, fold all the 
rich vt-flel- and ornaments of the church, to relieve the poor 
with bread ; and faid, there was no reafon that the dead tem¬ 
ples of God fhould be fumptucufly furnifhed, and the living 

• temples fufler penury. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

A good employment will make you live tolerably in Lon- 

. don, or furnptudujly here. Swift . 

Su'mptuou ness, n.f [from fumptuous . ] Expenfivenefs; 
cofllinefs. 

I will not fall out with thofe that can reconcile fumptuiuf- 
nefs and charity. Boyle. 

SUN. n.f [funno, Gothick; yunna, yunne, Saxon; fon, Dut.J 

1. The luminary that makes the day. 

Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn, 

Nor ftorms do turn ? Sidney. 

Bid her fteal into the pleached bow’r. 

Where honeyfuckles, ripen’d by the fun. 

Forbid the fun to enter. Shakefpeare. 

Though there be but one fun exifting in the world, yet the 
idea of it being abftraded, fo that more fubftances might each 
agree in it, it is as much a fort as if there were as many ‘uns 
as there are ftars. Locke . 

2. A funny place ; a place eminently warmed by the fun. 

This place has choice of fun and {hade. Milton , 

3. Any thing eminently fplendid. 

I will never confent to put out the fun of fovereignty to 
pofterity, and all fucceeding kings. King Charles. 

4. Under the Sun. In this world. A proverbial expreflion. 

There is no new thing under the fun. Eccl. i. g. 

To Sun. v.a. [from the noun.] To infolate; to expofe to the 
fun; to warm in the fun. 

The cry to fhady delve him brought at laft. 

Where Mammon earft did fun his treafury. Fairv 9 urrrt 
What aim’ft thou at ? delicious fare; ' ^ 

And then to fun thyfelf in open air. Dryden’s Perf 

Su'nbeam. n.f. [fun and beam.] Ray of the fun. 

The Roman eagle, wing’d 
From the fpungy South to this part of the Weft, 

Vamfh’d in th e fmbeams. Shakef. Cymbeline. 

Lrhding through the ev’n 

On a fit,,beam MUton’s Paradife Loft. 

} “ ere was a God, a being diftinift from this vifible world * 
and this was a truth wrote with a Junbeam, legible to all man¬ 
kind, and received by univerfal confent. c / 

Su'nbeat part. adj. [ fun and beat.] Shone on by the fun * 
Its length runs level with th’ Atlantic main. 

And wearies fruitful Nilus to convey 
His fm,beat waters by fo long a way. Dryden's "tuv Sat 

^ Refembling die ftiifIn 

Gathering up himfelf out of the mire. 

With his uneven wings did fiercely fall 

Upon his funbright fhield. t» • , © 

Now would I have thee to mv tutor: ‘ ^ ^' een ' 

How and which way I may beftow mvfeif, 

I o be regarded in her funbright eye. ‘ ’ 0 

HighTn the midft, 'exalted as 'a God, 
i n apoftate in his funbright chariot fat, 

-idol of majefty divine ! inclos’d 

V uh flaming cherubims, and golden fhields. Milfm 


Cleaveland. 
Dryden. 


Shakefp « 
CareiVc 


Donne . 


Don 


'me. 


SUN 

SunbiErning. n.f. [fun and burning.] The efFecft of the fun 
upon the face. 

If thou can’ft love a fellow of this temper, Kate, whofe 
face is not worth funburning, let thine eye be thy cook. Shakef 
The heat of the fun may darken the colour of the fkin* 
which we call funburning. Beyle. 

Su'n burnt, participial adj. [fun and burnt.] Tanned; dil- 
coloured by the fun* 

Where fuch radiant lights have fhone. 

No wonder if her cheeks be grown 
Sunburnt with luftre of her own. 

Sunburnt and fwarthy though fhe be, 

She’ll fire for Winter-nights provide. 

H'>w many nations of the funburnt foil 
Does Niger blefs ? how many drink the.Nile ? Blackmore. 

One of them, older and more j'unLurnt than the reft, told 
him he had a widow in his line of life. A'ddi on. 

Su'nclad. part. adj. [fun and clad.] Clothed in radiance; 
bright. 

Su'nday. n.f. [fun and day.] The day anciently dedicated to 
the fun ; the firft day of the week; theChriftian fabhath. 

If thou wilt needs thruft thy-neck into a yoke, wear the 
print of it, and figh away Sundays. Shakefpeare . 

An’ fhe were not kin to me, fhe would be as fair on Friday 
as Helen is on Sunday. Shakefp. Th: - and Greff da. 

At prime they enter’d on the Sunday morn ; 

Rich tap’ftry fpread the ftreefs. Dryden . 

To Su'nder. v.a. [pynbpran, Saxon.] To part; to feparate; 
to divide. 

Vexation almoft flops my breath, 

That fundred friends greet in the hour of death. 

It is fundred from the main land by a fandy plain. 

She that fhould all parts to reunion bow. 

She that had all magnetick force alone. 

To draw and faften fundred parts in one. 

A fundred clock is piecemeal laid. 

Not to be loft, but by the maker’s hand 
Repolifh’d, without error then to ftand. 

W hen both the chiefs are funder a from the fight. 

Then to the lawful king reftore his right. Dryden s Virgil • 
Th’ enormous weight was caft, 

Which Grantor’s body funder’d at the waift. Dryden • 

Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion’s angry brood. 

Whom heav’n endu’d with principles of blood. 

He wifely fundred from the reft, to yell 

In forefts. Dryden * 

Bring me lightning, give me thunder; 

—Jove may kill, but ne’er fhall funder. Granville . 

Sunder, n.f. [punbep, Saxon.] T v:o; two parts. 

He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the fpear in funder. Pf 

Sundew, n.f. An herb. Ainfworth « 

SundFal. n.f [dial and fun.] A marked plate on which the 
fhadow points the hour. 

AH your graces no more you fhall have. 

Than a fundial in a grave. Donne . 

The body, though it really moves, yet not changing per¬ 
ceivable diitance, feems to ftand ftill; as is evident in the 
fliadows of fundi a Is. Locke. 

Su / NDRY. adj. [ pun&eji, Saxon.] Several; more than 
one. 

That law, which, as it is laid up in the bofom of God, we 
call eternal, receiveth, according unto the different kind of 
things which are fubjeift unto it, different and fundry kinds of 

na, ?l es * . . Hooker. 

0l one nation was it peopled, but of fundry people of 
different manners. Spenfer. 

e caufed him to be arrefted upon complaint of jundry 
grievous oppreffions. , Davies . 

How can {he feveral bodies know. 

If in herfelf a body’s form fhe bear? 

Flow can a mirrour fundry faces fliow. 

If from all fbapes and forms it be not clear? Davies', 

r h r c°m P °fed/^colleas, as the Adventual, Quadra- 
gefimal, Pafchal or Pentecoftal. Sander fon. 

Sundry foes the rural realm furround. Dryden. 

Sundry in all manual arts are as wonderful. Locke. 

Su nflower. n.f [coronafolis, Latin j A plant. 

A he charaders are : it hath a fquamous cup; the flowers 
are radiated like the great ftarwort; the embryoes of the feeds 
are diltinguifhed by little imbricated leaves in the difk; the 
top or the ovary is crowned with two fmall leaves; the feeds 
are puihed out from the bottom of the flower, leavincr a va- 
cuity which appears very like a honeycomb. Miller. * 

Su nflower, Little, n.f. [helianthemum, Latin.] A plant, 
a char *fters are : the flower-cup confifts of three leaves * 

arlv aT/’ ° f ^ ,eaVeS > P laced 

become, /?K n f' 5 form ° f L a rofe i pointal of the flower 

globular fruit, which divides into three parts, having 

With — Li ’to final 
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S U N 

Sung. The preterite and participle pafilve of fing. 

A larger rock then heaving from the plain, 

He whirl’d it round, it fung acrofs the main. Pope. 

From joining ftones the city fprung. 

While to his harp divine Ampbion fung. Pope. 

Sunk. The preterite and participle palfive of fink. 

We have large caves: the deepeft are funk fix hundred 
fathom, and fome digged and made under great hills. Bacon. 
Thus we a< 5 l and thus we are, 

Or tofs’d by hope or funk by care. Prior. 

Sunk in Thaleftris’ arms the nymph he found. Pope. 
His fpirit quite funk with thofe reflections that folitude and 
difappointments bring, he is utterly undiftinguiflied and for¬ 
gotten. Swift. 

Su'nless. adj. [from fun.'] Wanting fu ; n; wanting warmth. 
He thrice happy on the Jmlefis fide, 

Beneath the whole collected {hade reclines. < Thoinfon. 

SuNlike. adj. [fun and like.] Refemblingthe fun. 

The quantity of light in this bright luminary, and in the 
funlike fixt ftars, muft be continually decreafing. Chcyne . 
SuNny. adj. [from fun.] 

1. Refembling the fun ; bright. 

She faw Duefla funny bright, 

Adorn’d with gold and jewels fhining clear. Fairy Queen. 

The eldeft, that Fidelia hight. 

Like funny beams threw from her cryftal face. Fat. fjueen. 
My decay’d fair 

A funny look of his would foon repair. Shakefpeare. 

The chemift feeds 

Perpetual flames, whofe unreflfted force 
O’er fand and afties and the Itubborn flint 
Prevailing, turns into a fufile fea, 

That in his furnace bubbles funny red. Philips . 

2 . Expofed to the fun ; bright with the fun. 

About, me round I faw 

Hill, dale, and fhady woods, and funny plains, 

And liquid lapfe of murm’ring ftreams. Milton's Par. Lof. 

Him walking on a funny hill he found, 

Back’d on the North and Weft by a thick wood. Milton. 

The filmy goflamer now flits no more, 

Nor halcyons bafk on the fhort funny fhore. Dry dm. 

But what avail her unexhaufted ftores. 

Her blooming mountains and her funny fhores, 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart. 

The fmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 

While proud oppreflion in her vallies reigns, 

And tyranny ufurps her happy plains l Addifon , 

3. Coloured by the fun. 

Her funny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Shakefpeare. 
SuNrise. 7 n.f [ fun and rifng .} Morning; the appear- 
Sunri'sing. ) ance of the fun. 

Send out a purfuivant 

To Stanley’s regiment; bid him bring his power 
Before funrifng. Shakefp. Richard III. 

In thofe days the giants of Libanus mattered all nations, 
from the funrifng to the funfet. Raleigh's Hiji. of the JVorld , 
They intend to prevent the funrifng. JVilton's Angler. 

We now believe the Copernican fyttem; yet, upon ordi¬ 
nary occafions, we {hall ftill ule the popular terms of funrife 
and funfet. _ Bentley. 

Su'nsET. n.f. [fun and fet.] Clofe of the day; evening. 
When the fun fets the air doth drizzle dew ; 

But for the funfet of my brother’s fon 
It rains downright. Shakefpeare. 

The ftars are of greater ufe than for men to gaze on after 
funfet. Raleigh. 

At funfet to their {hip they make return. 

And fnore fecure on deck ’till rofy morn. Dry den . 

He obfervant of the parting ray. 

Eyes the calm funfet of thy various day 
Through fortune’s cloud. . Pope. 

Sl/nshine. n.f [fun and Jhine.] ACtion of the fun; place 
where the heat and luftre of the fun are powerful. 

That man that fits within a monarch’s heart, 

And ripens {h the funjhine of his favour. 

Would he abufe the count’nance of the king. 

Alack, what mifehiefs might be fet abroach. 

In (hadow of fuch greatnefs ? Shakefp. Henry IV. 

He had been many years in ih^t funjhine, when a new comet 

appeared in court. r 

Sight no obftacle found here, nor fhade, 

But all funjhine , as when his beams at noon 
. Culminate from th’ equator.' 

I that in his abfence 

Blaz’d like a ftar of the firft magnitude, , ; 

Now in his brighter funjhine am not feen. Denham s Soppy. 

Nor can we this weak fhow’r a tempeft cal!. 

But drops of heat that in the funjhine fall. Drydcn. 

The cafes prevent the bees getting abroad upon every Jun- 
fnine day. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

The more favourable you are to me, the more diftindtlv I 



fee my faults: fpots and blemiflxes are never fo nUmi„ vr 
vered as in the brighteft fajhim. difeo- 


Pope. 
accented on 


we took 


Clarendon. 


Milton. 


SuNshIny. adj. [from funjhine. It was anciently , 
the fecond fyliable.] 

1. Bright with the fun. 

About ten in the morning, in funjhtny weather 
feveral forts of paper ftained. 

2. Bright like the fun. 

The fruitful-headed beaft, amaz’d 
At flashing beams of that funjhiny fhield. 

Became ftark blind, and all his fenfes daz’d, 

That down he tumbled. p a ; ry & 

To Sup. v. a. [ fuper , Norman French; pupan, Saxon; fq £ p m 
Dutch.] To drink by mouthfuls; to drink by little at a urne • 
to fip. 

Then took the* angry witch her golden cup. 

Which ftill fhe bore replete with magick arts, 

Death and defpair did many thereof jiip. 

There find a purer air 
To feed my life with ; there i’ll fup 
Balm and ne£tar in my cup. . Grajhaivi 

We faw it fmeliing to every thing fet in the room, and when 
it had fmelt to them all, \x. flipped up the milk. 

He call’d for drink ; you faw him fup 
Potable gold in golden cup. Swift, 

To SUP. v. n. [ Jouper , French.] 'Fo eat the evenino- meal. 
You’ll fup with me ? 

—Anger’s my meat; I fup upon myfelf, . 

And fo fhall ftarve with feeding. Shakefp. Corwlanus. 

I have Jupt full with horrours; 

Direnefs, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts, 

Cannot once ftart me. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

When they had fupped , they brought Tobias in. Tob.vm. 
I fee all the pilgrims in the Canterbury tales as diftinctly as 
if I had /upped with them. Dryden . 

Late returning home, he flipp'd at eafe. Dryden. 

To Sup. v. a. To treat with fupper. 

file’s almoft fupp'd‘, why have you left the chamber. Shah 
Sup them well, and look unto them all. Shakejpeart. 

Let what you have within be brought abroad, 

To Jup the ftranger. Chapman s Odxjfey. 

Sup. n. f. [from the verb.] A fmall draught; a mouthful of 
liquour. 

T om Thumb bad got a little fup , 

And Tomalin fcarce kift the cup. Drayton. 

A pigeon faw the pi&ure of a glafs with water in’t, and 
flew eagerly up to’t for a fup to quench her thirft. DEf range. 

The leaft tranfgreffion of your’s, if it be only two bits and 
one fup more than your ftint, is a great debauch. Swift. 
Soper, in compofition, notes either more than another, or more 
than enough, or on the top. 

Su'peraele. adj . [juperabiiis, Lat. fuperable, French.] Con¬ 
querable ; fuch as may be overcome. 

SuTer.ablfness. n.f. [from juperable.] Quality of being 
conquerable. 

To Super abou'nd. v. n. [ fuper and abound ] To be exube¬ 
rant; to be ftored with more than enough. 

This cafe returneth again at this time, except the clemency 
of his maj ctky fiiperabound. Bacon. 

She fuper abounds with corn, which is quickly convertible to 
J 1 Hcwel. 

coin. 

Superabundance, n.f. [fuper and abundance.] More than 

enough ; great quantity. , 

The precipitation of the vegetative terrefirial matter at me 
deluge amongft the fand, was to retrench the luxury ail j u P et 
abundance of the productions of the earth. 00 a 

Superabundant, adj. [Japer and abundant.] Being more 

than enough. . , 

So much fuperabundant zeal could have no other delig 

to damp that fpirit railed againft Wood. * 2 ' 

Superabundantly, adv. [fromfuperabundant.] More 

Efficiently. T" ch 

Nothing but the uncreated infinite can adequate], 

fuller abundantly fatisfy the defire. f Ld 

To Supera'dd. v,n. [fuperaddo, Latin.] To add ov 
above ; to join any thing fo as to make it more. 

The peacock laid it extremely to heart that h- 3 
nightingale’s voice [uperadded to the beauty of plumes. 

The fchools difpute, whether in morals the externa on 
fuperadds any thing of good or evil to the e .‘ w!roUg | lt 

the will 5 but certainly the enmity ol our Jlle.gmOI.eS V - 
up to an high pitch betore .t rages in an open d ‘ n “ ern2 . m o- 
The (Length of any living creature, ln * ,°,T its naro- 
tions, is fomething chftindt from and jiiperaadcijyj a g, 
ral gravity. IViUm.s 

Superaddi'tion. ir.fi \ fp £r and adaiti:n.\ 

The a a of adding to fomething eife . an d the 

The fabrick of the eye, its fate-ami uieful 
fuftradHtim of mufdes, are a certain pledge ot ' • 
of God. 

2. That which is added. „ il 

Of thefe, much more than or the N teen m ay 
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1 iffi nicd that being the explications of a father of the 
of a whole univerfai. council, they were not 
diurch; al ’ d acknowledged. Hammnd. 

m f 'animal in the courfe of hard labour, feems to be nothing 
A " n- I S . let the fame animal continue long m reft, it w i 
JS^tble its weight and bulk: this^^^o- 

thing but la [ fuprradveniens, Latin.] 

Superad\ e ■ afijftance of fomething. 

*• Thefotil of man may have matter of triumph, when he has 
dole bravely by a Juperadvment affiftance of his God. More. 

if«?f ?*fr s ' Lat ' ] To im ' 

^Iffod^pS'W'^^'Swe, deformity need not defpair, 

! Jj H t he eldeft hopes be ever Juferarmuatcd. Brown. 

Wb-n the facramental left was put in execution, the juft.ces 
rf Peace throuah Ireland, that had laid down their comm.r- 
f,ons,‘ amounted only to a dozen, and thofe of the loweft^for- 
’ and fome of them fuferommted. Sw,ft. 

ToS^-Ra'knUAT*. *.»• To laft beyond the year. Not ,n ufe. 

dvinv of the roots of plants that are annua , is by the 
over-cxpencc of the fap into ftalk and leaves which being 
tp j thev Will f.perannnate. Bacon s Natur al Hijlory. 

if [from Superannuate.] The ftate of 

' r Meric, French ; fuperbm ■, Latin.] Grand ; 

. ^pompUus; lofty; auguft; {lately ; magmneent. 

St^W/RB-LiL'V. n.f [ntethmea, Lat.] A flower. _ 
Supercargo, n.f [fuper and cargo, j An officer in the Clip 
whofe bufinefs is to manage the trade. 

I ontywear it in a land of Hectois, 

Thieves, fuper cargo's, {harpers. •' Pope. 

SupeRcele'stia u adj. [fuper zndcehjhal] Placed above the 

firmament. . 

I dare not think that any fupercchjhal heaven, or what¬ 
ever elfe, not himfelf, was iucreate and eternal. Raleigh. 

Many were for fetching down I know not what fuperceleftial 
waters for the purpofe. Woodward:s Nat. Hi/lory. 

SUPERCILIOUS, adj. [from fupercilium, Latin.] filaughty; 
dogmatical; dictatorial; arbitrary; defpotick; overbearing. 

Thofe who are one while courteous, within a fmall time 
after are fo fupercilious, fierce, and exceptious, that they are 
ffiort of the true chara&er of friendlhip. South. 

Several fupcrcilious criticks will treat an author with the 
»reateft contempt, if he fancies the old Romans wore a 
girdle. # _ _ Addifon. 

Super ciTtou sly. adv . [from fuper cilious.] Haughtily; dog¬ 
matically; 'conteriiptuoufly. 

He, who was a pun&ual man in point of honour, received 
this add refs fuper ciliovfy enough, fent it to the king without 
performing the leaft ceremony. Clarendon. 

Superciliousness, n.f [ftom fupercilio%s.] Haughtinefs; 
conteiriptuoiifnefs. 

Supbrconce'ftiCn. n.f [fuper and conception.] A concep¬ 
tion made after another conception. 

Thofe fuper conceptions, where one child was like the father, 
the other like the adulterer, feem idle. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Superco'nsequence. n.f [fuper and conference.] Remote 
confequence. 

Not attaining the deuterofeopy, and fecond intention of the 
words, they omit their fuptrconfcquences and coherences. Brown. 
Supercre'scence. n.f [J'uper and crefco, Lat.] That which 
grow? upon another growing thing. 

Wherever it groweth it maintains a regular figure, like 
other fipercrcfcehces , and like fuch as, living upon the ftock of 
others, are termed parafitical plants. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 
Supere'minence. 7 n.f [fuper and emineo, Latin.] Uncom- 
SUpf.rp'iviinency. 3 mon degree of eminence ; eminence 
above others though eminent. 

The archbifhop of Canterbury, as he is primate over all 
England and metropolitan, has a fuperemihency , and even fome 
powet over the ardibifliop of York. Ayliffe’s Pafergon. 

Superf/minent. adj. [fuper and eminent.] Eminent in a 
high degree. 

As humility is in fuiters a decent virtue, fo the teftifica- 
tion thereof by fuch effe'clual acknowledgments not only ar- 
gueth a found apprehenfion of his fuperemnent glory and rna- 
jefly before whom we ftahd, but putteth alfo into his hands a 
kind of pledge or bond for fecurity againft our unthankful- 

Hooker. 

To SupereNogate. v. n. [ftper and erogatio, Lat.] To do 
more than duty requires. 

So by an abbey’s fkeleton of late, 

I heard an efcCho fufererOgate 
1 hrougb imperfection, and the voice reftore. 

As if ffie had the hiccup o’er arid o’er. Cleaveland. 

Arifiotle aifted his own inftructions, and his obfequious fec- 
tators have f 'iperefogttftd • in obfervance. Glanv. Scepf. 

hup ere rogation, n.f [from jupererogate.] Performance of 
more than duty requires. 

I here is no fuch thing as works of fupererogation ; that no 
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man can do more than needs, and is his duty to do^by way of 
preparation for another world. 'j 2 lie fens Set mens. 

Supmre'rogatorv. adj. [from fupererogate.} Performed be- 

yond the ftrift demands of duty. , . A 

' Supererogatory fervices, and too great benefits irom fuOjectS 
to kings, are of dangerous confeqaence. Dowel. 

Supere'xcellent. idj. [fuper and excellent.] Uxceflent be¬ 
yond common degrees of excellence. , 

3 We difeern not the abufe: fuffer him to perfuade us that 
we are as gods, fomething fo fuper excellent, that all muft reve¬ 
rence and adore. °’ 

SuperexcriUsgence. n.f. fuper and excrfcencc.] Something 

fuperfluoufly growing. t r . T 

As the efcar feparated between the fcarmcations, I ruboM 

the fuperexcrefcence of flefti with the vitriol ftone. mjeman. 
To Superfe'tate. v. n. [fupsr and^fe, Latin.j. To con¬ 
ceive after conception. . , 

The female brings forth twice in one month, and to is laid 
to fuperfitate, which, faith Arifiotle, is beaufe her eggs are 
hatched in her one after another. Grew s Mujceurn. 

Super fet action. n.J. [fuperfetation, French ; fiom ,up'erje 
tate.] One conception following another, fo that both are in 
the womb together, but come not to their full time for delivery 
together. . Quincy. 

Superfetation muft be by abundance of fap in the oough 
that putteth it forth. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

If the fuperfetation be made with confiderable mtermiffion, 
the latter molt commonly becomes abortive; for the firft being 
confirmed, engrofleth the aliment from the other. Btown. 
Su'perfice. n.J. [ jup erfcie, Fr. fuperfeies, Latin.] Outfide ; 
furface. 

Then if it rife not to the former height 
Of fuperfice, conclude that foil is light. Dryden. 

SUPERFICIAL, adj. [ fuperficiel, Fr. from fupcrficies, Latin.] 

1. Lving on the lurface ; not reaching below the luifacc# 

That, upon th t fuperficial ground, heat and moifture caufe 
putrefaction, in England is found not true. Baton. 

From thefe phasnomena feveral have concluded fomegeneial 
rupture in the fuperficial parts of the earth. burnet. 

There is not one infidel living fo ridiculous as to pretend to 
folve the phaenomena of fight, or cogitation, oy thole fleeting 
fuperfeial films of bodies. Bentley. 

2. Shallow; contrived to cover fomething. 

This fuperficial tale 

Is but a preface to her worthy praife. Shakef. Henry VI. 

3. Shallow; not profound; fmattering, not learned. 

That knowledge is fo very fiuperficial, and fo ill-grounded, 
that it is impoffible for them to deferibe in what confifts the 
beauty of thofe works. Dryden „ 

Superficiality, n. fi. [from fuperficial.] The quality of 
being fuperficial. 

By thefe falts the colours of bodies receive degrees of 
luftre or obfeurity, fuperficiality or profundity. Brown. 

Superficially, adv. [from fuperfeial ] 

1. On the furface; not below the turface. 

2. Without penetration; without clofe heed. 

Perfpeftive hath been with fome diligence inquired ; but 
the nature of founds in general hath been fuperficia fy ob- 
ferved. Bacon's A atural Fiijiory. 

His eye to fup erfidaily furveys 
Thefe things, as not to mind from whence they grow. 

Deep under ground. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 

3. Without going deep ; without fearching to the bottom of 
things. 

You have faid well; 

But on the caufe and queftion now in hand. 

Have gloz’d but fuperficially. Shakefp. Troilus and Crefpda. 

I have laid down fuper finally my prefent thoughts. Dryden. 
Superfi'ciALNESS, n. f. [from fuperficial.] 

1. Snallownefs; pofition on the furface. 

2. Slight knowledge ; falfe appearance ; fhow without fubftance. 
SUPERFECIES. n.f. [Latin.] OutfidC; furface; fuperfice. 

He on her fuperjides ftretch’d his line. Sdndys. 

A convex mirrour makes oSjefls in the middle to come out 
from the fuperficiel: the painter muft, in refpedt of the light and 
fhadows of his figures, give them more relievo. Dryden. 

Supf.rfiNe. adj . [fuper and fine.] Eminently fine. 

Some, by this journey of Jafori, underiiand the myftery of 
the philofopher’s ftone: to which alfo other jUperfine chymifts 
draw the twelve labours of Hercules. L'Ejlrange. 

If you obferve your cyder, by interpofing it between a 
candle and your eye, to be very tranfparent, it may be called 
fuper fine. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Superflu'itance. n.f. [fuper and finite, Latin.] The act 
of floating above. 

Sperma ceti, which is a fup erjtiifiance on the fea, is not the 
fperm of a whale. JB> own's Vu'gar Errours. 

Superf 1 u'it ant. adj. [fiufiermans, £&.] Floating; afiove. 
A chalky earth, beaten and Beeped in water, afFordeth a 
cream or fatnefs on the {op, and a grofs fubfidence at the bot¬ 
tom : out of the cream, or fuperfuitahcc, the fineft diffies are 
macie; out of the refidence, the conifer. Brown. 

Super fluity* 
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Superfluity, n.f [fuperfuite, Fr. from fuperfluous.] More 
than enough ; plenty beyond ufe or neceffitv. 

Having this way eafed the church, as they thought, of fu - 
pcrjiuity, they went on till they had plucked up even thofe 
things which alfo had taken a great deal deeper root. Hooker. 

j hey are as fick that furfeit with too much, as they that 
flarve with nothing ; therefore it is no mean happinefs to be 
feated in the mean: fuperfluity comes fooner by white hairs, 
but competency lives longer. ' Shakefpeare. 

A quiet mediocrity is ftill to be preferred before a troubled 
fuperfluity. Suckling. 

Like the fun, let bounty fpread her ray. 

And fhine that fuperfluity away; Pope. 

Superfluous, ad), [fuper and fluo, fuper flu, Fr.] Exu¬ 

berant; more than enough; unneceilary; offeniive by being 
more than fufficient. 

I think it fuperfluous to ufe any words of a fubjedtfo praifed 
in itfelf as it needs no praifes. " Sidney, 

When a thing ceafeth to be available unto the end which 
gave it being, the continuance of it mull; then appear fuperflu- 

cus ’ Hooker. 

Our fuperfluous lacqueys and our peafants. 

Who in unneceffary action (warm 

About our fquares of battle. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

A proper title of a peace, and purchas’d * 

At a f uperfluous rate. Sbakefpeare. 

As touching the miniftring to the faints, it is [uperfluous to 
Write. ^ 2 Cor. ix. i. 

Horace will our fuperfluous branches prune, 

Give us new rules, and fet our harp in tune. Rofcommon. 

if ye know, 

Why afk ye, and fuperfluous begin 

Your mefiage, like to end as much in vain ? Milton. 

Supe'rfluousness. n.f [from fuperfluous.'] The ftate of be¬ 
ing fuperfluous. 

Su'perflux n. f. [fuper and fluxus , Latin.] That which is 
more than is wanted. 

Take phyfick, pomp ; 

Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou may’ft {hake the fuper flux to them. Sbakefpeare. 

Superhu'man. ad). [Juper and hujnanus, Latin.] Above the 
nature or power cf man. 

Superimpreg naTion. n.f [fuper and impregnation .] Su¬ 
perconception; fuperfetation. 

Superincumbent, n.f. [fuper and incumbens , Latin.] Ly¬ 
ing on the top of fomething elfe. 

It is fometimes fo extremely violent, that it forces the fu~ 
perincumbent ftrata; breaks them all throughout, and thereby 
perfe&ly undermines and ruins their foundations. 

Woodward. 

To Superindu'ce. v.a. [fuper and induco, Latin.] 

1. To bring in as an addition to fomething elfe. 

Relation is not contained in the real exigence of things, 
but fomething extraneous and fuperinduced. Locke. 

In children, favages, and ill-natured peop’e. learning not ha¬ 
ving caft their native thoughts into new moulds, nor by fuper - 
inducing foreign dodlrines, confounded thofe fair characters na¬ 
ture had written, their innate notions might lie open. Locke. 

2. To bring on as a thing not originally belonging to that on 
which it is brought. 

To fuperindnce any virtue upon a perfon, take the living 
creature in which that virtue is moft eminent. Bacon. 

Cuftom and corruption fuperinduce upon us a kind of necef- 
fity of going on as we began. L’Eflrange. 

Father is a notion fuperinduced to the fubftance or man, and 
refers only to an a£t of that thing called man, whereby he con¬ 
tributed to the generation of one of his own kind, let man 
be what it will. Locke. 

Long cuftom of finning /uperinduces upon the foul new and 
abfurd defires, like the diftemper of the foul, feeding only up¬ 
on filth and corruption. South's Sermons. 

Superindu'ction. n.f. [ from fuper and induce.] The a<ft of 
fuperinducing. 

A good inclination is but the firft rude draught of virtue; 
the fuperinduttitfn of ill habits quickly deface it. South. 

Superinje'ction. n.f [fuper and injefiiou.] An injedlion 
fucceeding upon another. Did. 

SuperinstituRton. n.f. [fuper and inftitution.] [Inlaw.] 
One inftitution upon another; as if A be inftituted and ad¬ 
mitted to a benefice upon a title, and B be inftituted and ad¬ 
mitted by the prefentation of another. Bailey. 

To SUPERINTEND, v. a. [fuper and intend.'] To overfee; 
to overlook ; to take care of others with authority. 

The king will appoint a council who may fuperintend 
the works of this nature, and regulate what concerns the co¬ 
lonies. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

This argues defign, and a fuperintending wifdom, power 
and providence in this fpecial bufinefs of food. Derbam. 

Angels, good or bad, muft be furniflned with prodigious 
knowledge, to overfee Perfia and Grecia of old; or if any 
fuch fuperintend the affairs of Great Britain now. Watts , 
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Superin tf/ndence. 
Superinte'ndenCy 


. la./, [from fuper and . 

• 5 nour care; the aft of overling ^ 

umverfal fupennlcndauy has the eve anrl v, , 
providence over all, even the moft minute and of 

things. and m confiderjM c 

The divine providence, which hath a vifible 

being of every man, is yet more obfervable in ; t , T 0 iIk 
dency over focieties. b ' : ^’ errnf ^ 

•An admirable 


authority. 

Such an 
4 _r 
things. 


management. 


indication of the divine 

Superintendent, n.f. [fuperintendant, Fr.fram 
One who overlooks others authoritatively. J u P m ^end,] 
Next to Brama, one Deuendre is the Cuber'int^a , 
who hath many more under him. ^ ' 4 ' l™!. ^ 

. ihe vvorld P^ys a natural veneration to men of viun!^ 
rejoice to fee themfelves conduded by thofe W |J a and 
the care of a fupreme being, and who 7 tWnk 
countable to the great Judge and Supnintendmt of hum“ £ 

Superiority. n.f [from fuperiour. ] Pre-eminence; fft 
lity ot being greater or higher than another in anv rtfJf? 

. Bellar ™ne makes the formal afl of adoration to be L 
je&on to a fupenour; but he makes the mere aDDwhJr 
of excellency to include the formal reafon of it; JJL. A 

excellency without fuferiority doth not require anv lubiAn 
but only eftimation. ; n . J J, 1011 

The perfon who advifes, does in that particular eweife 
a fupertonty over us, thinking us defective in our conduct or 
underhand, ng. Aidifon'XpmZ 

Superiour. adj. [fuperieur, Fr. fuperior, Latin.] 

1. Higher; greater in dignity or excellence; preferable or ore- 

ferred to another. * c 

In commending another you do yourfelf right; for he that 
you commend is either fuperiour to you in that you commend 
Cj infeiiour; if he be inferiour, if he be to be commended 
you much more: if he be fuperiour, if hefbe not to be com¬ 
mended, you much lefs glorious. % Qcm 

Although fuperior to the people, yet not fuperior to their 
own voluntary engagements once paflbd from them. Taylor. 

Heaven takes part with the opprefied, and tyrants are upon 
their behaviour to a fuperior power. ' L’Eflrange. 

Superior beings above us, who enjoy perfect happinefs, are 
more fteadiiy determined in their choice of good than we, and 
yet they are pot lefs happy or lefs free than we are. Locke, 

Pie laughs at men of far fuperiour underftandings to his, 
for not being as well drefted as himfelf. Swift, 

2. Upper; higher locally. 

By the refraction of the fecond prifm, the breadth of the 
image was not encreafed, but its fuperiour part, which in the 
firft prifm fuffered the greater refraCtion, and appeared violet 
and blue, did again in the fecond prifm fuffer a greater refra¬ 
ction than its inferiour part which appeared red and yellow, 

Newton's Opticki. 

3. Free from emotion or concern; unconquered. 

From amid ft them forth he pafs’d. 

Long way through hoftile fcorn ; which he fuftain’d 
Superior , nor of violence fear’d ought. Milton, 

Here paffion firft I felt. 

Commotion ftrange ! in all enjoyments elfe 
Superior and unmov’d. Milton » 

There is not in earth a fpeCtacle more worthy than a great 
man fuperiour to his fufferings. Addiforis Spell a tor. 

SupeRiour. n.f. One more excellent or dignified than an¬ 
other. 

Thofe under the great officers of ftate, have more frequent 
opportunities for the exercife of benevolence than their fupe- 
riours. Addiforis Spcftdtor. 

Superla'tion. n.f [fuperlatio, Latin.] Exaltation of any 
thing beyond truth or propriety. 

There are words that as much raife a ftyle as others can 
dcprels it; fuperlation and overmuchnefs amplifies: it may 
be above faith, but not above a mean. Ben. Johnfon * 

SUPERLATIVE, adj. [fiperlatifl Fr.fuperlativus, Latin.] 

1. Implying or expreffing the higheft degree. 

It is an ufual way to give the fuperlative unto things of emi¬ 
nence ; and when a thing is very great, prefently to define it 
to be the greateft of all. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Some have a violent and turgid manner of talking and think' 
ing ; they are always in extremes, and pronounce concerning 
every thing'in the fuper lative. Watts. 

2. Rifing to the higheft degree. 

The high court of parliament in England is 

Bacon's Advice to filbert. 

Martyrdoms I reckon amongft miracles; becaufe they ken 1 
exceed the ftrength of human nature; and I may do the i^ e 
of fuperlative and admirable holinefs. ’ j 

The generality of its reception is with many the perfuaci.no 
argument of its fuperlative defert; and common judges 
fure excellency by numbers. Clan or • 

Ingratitude 


to 








Skakefp 


care. 


Milton. 
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Ingratitude andxompaffion never cohabit in the famebreaft; 
wlli ch (hews the fuperlative malignity of this vice, and the 
bafenefs of the mind in which it dwells. South s Sermons. 

Superlatively, adv. [from fuperlative] 

' In a manner of fpeech expreffing the higheft degree. 

I ffiall not fpeak fuperlatively of them ; but that I may truly 
fay, they are fecond to none in the Chriftian world. Bacon. 

o 1 ii the higheft degree. , . , 

Tiberms was bad enough in his youth; but fuperlatively 

end monftroufly fo in his old age. South's Sermons. 

The Supreme Being is a fpirit moft excellently glorious, Ju- 
berlativelv powerful, wife and good, Creator of all things. Bent. 

SuWrlativeness. n.f. [from fuperlative.] I he ftate ol be- 
incr in the higheft degiee. 

SupeRLU Nar adj. [Juper and luna.] Not fublunary ; placed 
above the moon ; not of this world. 

The mind, in metaphyficks, at a lofs, 

May wander in a wildernefs of mofs; 

The head that turns at fuperlunar things. 

Pois’d with a tail, may fleer on Wilkins’ wings. Dunciad. 

Supernal, adj. [^fuper war, Latin.] 

1. Having an higher pofition ; locally above us. 

Bv heaven and earth was meant the folid matter and fub- 
ftance, as well of all the heavens and orbs jupernal , as of the 
o-lobe of the earth and waters which covered it Raleigh. 

1. Relating to things above ; placed above ; caeleftial; heaven¬ 
ly. 

That futernal Judge that ftirs good thoughts 
In any breaft of llrong authority, 

To look into the bolts and ftains of right, 

He with frequent intercourfe 
Thither will ftnd his winged mefiengers, 

On errands of fupernal grace. 

Both glorying to have Reap’d the Stygian flood, 

As gods, and by their own recover'd ftrength. 

Not by the fuff’ranee of /upernal pow’r. Milton. 

SUPERNATANT, adj. [ j fupernatans , Latin.] Swimming 
above. 

Whilft the fubftance continued fluid, I could fhake it with 
the fupernaiant menftruum, without making between them any 
true union. Boyle. 

Supernata'tion. n.f [from fupernato, Latin.] The a£l of 
fwimming on the top of any thing. 

Touching the fupematation of bodies, take of aquafortis 
two ounces, of quickfilver two drams, the dilfolution will not 
bear a flint as big as a nutmeg. Bacon s Nat. Hflory. 

Bodies are differenced by fupematation, as floating on wa¬ 
ter; for chryftal will fink in water, as carrying in its own 
bulk a greater ponderofity than the fpace of any water it doth 
occupy; and will therefore only fwim in molten metal and 
quickfilver. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Supernatur al, adj. [fuper and natural.] Being above the 
powers of nature. 

There refteth either no way unto falvation, or if any, then 
furely a way which is fupernatural , a way which could never 
have entered into the heart of a man, as much as once to 
conceive or imagine, it God himfelf had not revealed it ex- 
traordinarily ; for which caufe we tarn it the myftery or fe- 
cret way of falvation. Hooker. 

When fupe'-natural duties are neceflarily exa&ed, natural 
are not rejedfed as needlefs. Hooker. 

'I he underftaoding is fecured by the perfe&ion of its own 
nature, or by fupernatural affiftance. Tillotfon. 

What miffs of providence are thefe, 

Through which we cannot fee r 

So faints by fupernatural power fet free 

Are left at laft in martyrdom to die. Dryden. 

Superna'tur ally. adv. [from Jiupeinatural.] In a manner 

above the courfe or power of nature. 

1 he Son of God came to do every thing in miracle, to love 
fuper naturally, and to pardon infinitely, and even to lay down 
the Sovereign while he aflumed the Saviour. South's Sermons. 

Supernumerary.*^'. [ fupernumeraire, Fr fuper and munerus, 

■ Lat.] Being above a ftated, a necefTary, an ufual, or a round 
number. 

Well if thrown out, as fupernumerary 
To my juft number found f M:lion's Paradife Lofl. 

• _ In fixty three years there may be loft eighteen days, omit¬ 
ting the intercalation of one day every fourth year, allowed 
for this quadrant or fix hours fupernumerary. Brown. 

The odd or Jupernumerary fix hours are not accounted in 
the three years after the leap year. Holder. 

The produce of this tax is adequate to the fervices for which 
it is defigned, and the additional tax is proportioned to the/a- 
pirnumerary expence this year. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Antiochus Eupator began to augment his fleet; but the Ro¬ 
man fenate ordered his fupernumerary veflels to be burnt. 

\ r . . Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Jupernumerary canon is one who does not receive any of 
the profits or emoluments of the church, but only lives and 
lerves there on a future expectation of fome prebend. Ayliffe 
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Su'perplant. n. f [fuper and plant.] A plant growing up¬ 
on another plant. 

No fuperplant is a formed plant but mifletoe. Bacon. 

To Superpower ate. v.a. [fuper and pondero, Latin.] To 
weigh over and above. _ Didi. 

Superproportion, n.f [fuper and proportio, Latin.] Over» 
plus of proportion. 

No defedl of velocity, which requires as great a fuperpropor- 
tion in the caufe, can be overcome in an inftant. Digby, 

SuperpuRGa'tioN. n.f. [fupe>purgation,Fr.fuper and purga¬ 
tion.] More purgation than enough. 

There happening a fuperpurgation, he declined the repeating 
of that purge. IVifeman's Surgery. 

Superrefle'xion. n.f. [fuper and reflexion.] Reflexion of 
an image reflected. 

Place one glafs before and another behind, you fhall fee 
the glafs behind with the image within the glafs before, and 
again the glafs before in that, and divers fuch fuperrflexions^ 
titl the fpecies fpeciei at laft die. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Supersa'liency. n. f. [fuper and falio, Latin; this were 
better written fuperfl iency.] The aft of leaping upon any thing. 
Their coition is by fuperfaliency, like that of horfes. 

Brown . 

To Superscribe, v.a. [fuper and^ feribo, Latin.] To in- 
feribe upon the top or outfide. 

Fabretti and others believe, that by the two fortunes were 
only meant in general the goddefs who fent profperity or af¬ 
flictions, and produce in their behalf an ancient monument, 
fuperferibed. Addifon, 

Superscription, n.f. [fuper and^ feriptio, Latin,] 

1. The aft of fuperferibing. 

2. That which is written on the top or outfide. 

Doth this churlifh juperfoiytioii 
Portend fome alteration in good will. Shakefpeare's H. VI. 
Read me the fuperfeription of thefe letters; I know not 
which is which. Sbakefpeare's Timon of Athens, 

Let me love her my fill 
No fuperferiptions of fame. 

Of honour or good name, 

No thought but to improve 

The gentle and quick approaches of my love. Suckling. 

I learn of my experience, not by talk. 

How counterfeit a coin they are who friends 
•Bear in their fuperfeription^ in profperous days 
They fwarm, but in adverfe withdraw their head. Miltonl 
It is enough her ftone 
May honour’d be with fuperJcripti on 
Of the foie lady, who had pow’r to move 
1 he great Northumberland. Waller. 

To Superse de. v.a. [fuper and fdeo , Latin ] To make 
void or inefficacious by fuperiour power ; to fet afide. 

Paffion is the drunkennefs of the mind; and therefore in 
its prefent workings not controlablc by reafon; for as much 
as the proper effect of it is, for the time, to fuperfede the work¬ 
ings of reafon. South's Sermons. 

In this genuine acceptation of chance, nothing is fuppofed 
that can fuperfede the known laws of natural motion. 

Bentley. 

SUPERSE'DEAS. [Inlaw.] Is a writ which lieth in divers 
and fundry cafes; in all which it ftgnifies a command or requeft 
to ftay or forbear the doing of that which in appearance of law 
were to be done, were it not for the caufe whereupon the writ 
is granted: for example, a man regularly is to have furety of 
peace agaiuft him of whom he will {wear that he is afraid ; and 
the juftice required hereunto cannot deny him: yet if the 
party be formerly bound to the peace, in chancery or elfe- 
where, this writ lieth to, ftay the juftice from doing that, 
which otherwife he might not deny. " 'Cowel. 

The far diftance of this county from the court, hath here¬ 
tofore afforded it a fuperfedeas from takers and purveyours- 

c . Canew's Survey of Cornwall. 

oUPERSE RVICEAELE. adj. f fuper and ferviceable ] Over offi¬ 
cious ; more than is neceffary or required. 

cjTTPPP S Q^ S T/^ri?; f u Perferviceable finical rogue. Shakefpeare. 

SUPERSTI HON. n. f. [fuperflition, Fr. fuperflitio, Latin ] 

I * Lnneceffary fear or fcruples in religion; obfervance of unne- 

celiary and uncommanded rites or pradtices; religion without 
morality. ® 

< They the truth 

With fuperflitions and traditions taint. Milton. 

A rev rent fear, fuch fuperflition reigns 
Among the rude, ev’n then poffefs’d the fwains. Dryden 

2. Palle religion; reverence of beings not proper obj e a S of re¬ 
verence; falfeworftiip. B F P objects ot re - 

flitln ey had CCrtain ^ ueftions a S ainft him of their own fuper- 

3. Over-nicety ; exa&nefs too fcrupulous. xxv. 19. 

bU AHH S A I 7 I °r US * 1 $’ Fr. fuperflitiofus, Latin] 
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At the kindling of the fire, and lighting of candles', they 
fay certain prayers, and ufe fome other JuperJlitlous rites, which 
foew that they honour the fire and the light. Speufcr. 

Have I 

Been out of fondnefs fupcrjliticus to him ? 

And am I thus rewarded ? Shakejpeares Henry VIII, 

Nature’s own work it feem’d, nature taught art, 

And to a fupcrjlitious eye the haunt 

Of wood-gods and wood-nymphs. Milton. 

A venerable wood, 

Where rites divine were paid, whofe holy hair 

Was kept and cut with JuperJlitlous care. Dry den. 

2. Over accurate ; fcrupulous beyond need. 

Supersti / tiously. adv. [from JuperJlitlous. j In a fuperfti- 
tious manner. 

I here reigned in this ifland a king, whofe memory of all 
others we moft adore; not fupejlitioufy , but as a divine in- 
ftrument. Bacon. 

Neither of thefe methods ftiould be too fcrupuloufly, and 
fuperjlitioufly purfued. IVatts’s Logick. 

To SuperstraFn. v.a. [ fuper and Jlrain. J To {train be¬ 
yond the juft ftretch. 

In the {training of a firing, the further it is {trained, the 
lefs fuperjlraining goeth to a note. Bacon. 

To SUFvFRS TTIU'CT. v.a [fuperjlmo,fuperjhuflus, Truth.] 
To build upon any thing. 

Two notions of fundamentals may be conceived, one figni- 
fying that whereon our eternal blifs is immediately juperjlruft- 
ed , the other whereon our obedience to the faith of Chrift is 
founded. Hammond. 

If his habit of fin have not corrupted his principles, the vi- 
tious Chriftian may think it reafonable to reform, and the 
preacher may hope to fuperjlrucl good life upon fuch a foun¬ 
dation. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

This is the only proper bafis on which to JuperJlrudl firft 
innocencyand then virtue. Decay of piety. 

Superstru'ction. n.f. [from/ uperjlrv.Ft. ] An edifice railed 
on any thing. 

I want not to improve the honour of the living by impair¬ 
ing that of the dead ; and my own profefiion hath taught me 
not to eredt new juperjlrudiions upon an old ruin. Denham. 

Superstru'ctive. adj . [frorn Juper(ItuFt .] Built upon fome- 
thing elfe. 

He that is fo fare of his particular eledlion, as to refolve 
he can never fall, muft neceffarilv refolve, that what were 
drunkennefs in another, is not fo in him, and nothing but 
the removing his fundamental error can refeue him from the 
fuperjlruflive , be it never fo grofs. Hammond. 

Superstructure, n.f. [fuper and flrufture.] That which 
is railed or .built upon fomething elfe. 

He_ who builds upon the prefent, builds upon the narrow 
compafs of a point; and where the foundation is fo narrow, 
the Jup erjlru Blur e cannot be high and ftrong too. South’ s Sermons. 

Purgatory was not known in the primitive church, and is 
a fuperjlrudlure upon the Chriftian religion. Tillotfon. 

You have added to your natural endowments the fuper(Iruc- 
tures of ftudy. Dry den. 

Supersubsta'ntial. adj. [fuper and fubJlantial.]IAore than 
lubftantial. 

SUPER V AC AENEOUS, adj. [fupervacancus, Lat.] Superflu¬ 
ous; needjefs; unneceflary ; ferving to no purpofe. Dift. 

Supervaca'neously. adv. [from the adjedlive.] Needlefsly. 

Supervaca'neousnegs. n. f. [from the adjective.] Need- 
lefihefs. Bailey. 

To SUPERVF/NE. v. n. [ fupervenio , Lat.] To come as an 
extraneous addition. 

Such a mutual gravitation can never fupervene to matter, un- 
lefs imprefled by a divine power, Bentley’s Sermons. 

Supervenient, adj. [ juperveniens , Latin.] Added; addi¬ 
tional. 

If it were unjuft to murder John, the fupervenient oath did 
not extenuate the fadt, or oblige the jurer unto it. Brown. 

That branch of belief was in him fupervenient to Chriftian 
pradtice, and not all Chriftian pradtice built on that. Ham. 

Superve / ntion. n. f. [from fupervene .] Ehe adl of fuperve- 
ning. 

To SUPERVISE, v.a. [fuper and vifus, Latin.] To over¬ 
look ; to overfee; to intend. 

M. Bayle fpeaks of the vexation of the fupervifmg of the 
prefs, in terms fo feeling that they move companion. Congreve. 

Supervisor, n.f. [from fupervfe.] An overfeer; an infpec- 
tor; a fuperintendant. 

A fupervifor may fignify an overfeer of the poor, an infpec- 
tor of the cuftoms, a furveyor of the high ways, 2. fupervi¬ 
for of the excife. IVatts s Logick . 

How fatisfy’d, my lord ! 

W r ould you be fupervifor , grofsly gape on ? Shakefpeare. 

I am informed of the author and Jupervifors of this pam¬ 
phlet. . Dryden. 

To Supervise, v. n, [Juper and vivo y Lat.] To overlive; 
to outlive. 
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Upon what principle can the foul be imagined tcv fc* 
rally mortal, or what revolutions In mature will it 
^ to refill and fupervive. ° 0t Me 

S u pi n at j o n . n.f. [ fupination, Fr from fv.pino , Latin 1 
adl of lying with the face upward.- 1 5C 

SU'PI'NE. adj. [jupiuus, Latin.] , 

1. Lying with the face upward. : • . 

Upon thefe divers..politicos in man, wherein the fpin 
only be at right lines with the thigh, arife thbfe 'remarU? 
poftures, prone, fup inn, and .erect. Brown’s VbloarErrr- 
At him he lanc’d his fpear, and pierc’d his breaft • ^ 

On the hard earth the Lycian knock’d his head : - 
And la y Jupine-, and forth the fpirit fled. • • 

; advantage hath a man by this erection above other 
animals, the faces of moft of them being more'fiipihe th-» 

° T urs * . . , . , _ Jtoyih the Creath* 

2. .Leaning backwards with expofure to the fun. T 

If the vine, r°r.: ' L*;iA 

On rifing ground be plac’d or hills fupine. 

Extend thy loofe battalions. ” * ; • jy } . , 

3. Negligent; carekTs; mdolent; droufy; thoughtlefs - inat¬ 
tentive. 

1 hefe men fufFer by thfeir abfence, filence, neo-Whce «- 
fupme credulity. Ch.rk. 

bupine amidft our flowing ftore 
We flept fecurely. Drydeh, 

Supine in Sylvia’s fnowy arms he lies, 

And all the bufy cares of life defies. ' Tetler 

He became pufillanimous and Jupine , and openly expofed to 
any temptation. _ ' Woodward. 

Su'piNE. n.f [ fupin, French ; fupinum, Latin.] In Grammar 
a term fignifying a particular kind of verbal noun. 

Sup An ely. adv. [from fupine.] 

1. With the face upward. 

2. Drowfily ; thoughtlefsly ; indolently. 

Who on the beds of fin fupinely lie, 

They in the fummer of their age {hall die. Sandys. 

The old imprifon’d king, 

Whofe lenity firft pleas’d the gaping crowd; 

But when long try’d, and found Jupinely good, 

Like AEfop’s log, they leapt upon his back. Dryden. 

He panting on thy breaft fupinely lies, 

While with thy heav’nly form he feeds his famifli’d eyes. 

Dryden s Lucretius , 

Beneath a verdant laurel’s {hade, 

Horace, immortal bard, fupinely laid. Prior , 

Wilt thou then repine 
To labour for thyfelf ? and rather chufe 
To lie fupinely , hoping heaven will blefs 
Thy flighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn’d Philips. 
SupEneness. n. J. [from fupine.~\ 

1. Pofture with the face upward. 

2. Drowfinefs; careleftnefs; indolence. 

When this door is open to let diffenters in, confidering 
their induftry and our fupinenefs, they may in a very few years 
grow to a majority in the houfe of commons. Swift. 

Supi'nity. n.f [from fupine.] 

1. Pofture of lying with the face upwards. 

2. Careleftnefs ; indolence ; thoughtleflnefs. 

The fourth caufe of errour is a Jupinity or negledt ol enquiry, 
even in matters wherein we doubt, rather believing than go¬ 
ing to fee. Brown's Vulgar knows. 

Supped aeneous, adj. [fuh and pes, Latin.] Placed under the 
feet. 

He had {lender legs, but encreafed by riding after me2ls, 
that is, the humour defeended upon their pendulofity, they 
having no fupport or fuppedaneous {lability. 

SU'PPER. n.f. [fouper, French. See Sup.] The laft meal 

of the day; the evening repaft. 

To-night we hold a folernn fupper. ShakeJpeare. 

I’ll to my book : 

For yet, ere fupter-time muft I perform , 

Much bufinefs. Shakefpeare sTcnpCj.. 

Th’ hour of fupper comes unearn’d. f 1 

SuTperless. adj. [from fupperd] Wanting {upper; a w D 

at night. , 

Suppofe a man’s going fupperlefs to bed, ftiould in ro 

him to the table of fome great prince. P e 0 0 ’ 

She ey’d the bard, where ^fupper lefs he fat, 

And pin'd. , . 

To SUPPLANT, v. a. [fupplanter, French; fub and plant , 

Latin.] 

1. To trip up the heels. 

His legs entwining 

Each other, till fupplanted down he fell; Milton. 

A monftrous ferpent on his belly prone. 

The thronging populace with hafty ftrides 
Obftruit the eafy way; the rocking town philips. 

Supplants their footfteps; to and fro they reek 

2. To 





Sidney. 
Shakefpeare» 


Shakefpeare. 


SUP 

2. To difplace by ftratagem; to turn out* 

It is Philoclea his heart is fet upon ; it is my daughter 1 
have borne to fupplant me* 

Upon a juft furvey, take Titus’ part. 

And fo J'upplant us for ingratitude. 

2. To difplace; to overpower ; to force away. 

If it be fond, call it a woman’s fear ; 

Which fear, if better reafons can fupplant , 

I will fubferibe, and fay, I wrong’d the duke. Shakefpeare. 

Suppla'nter. n.f [fromfupplant.] One that fupplants; one 
that difplaces. 

SUPPLE, adj. [ fouple , French.] 

1. Pliant; flexible. 

The joints are more fupple to all feats of adlivity in youth 
than afterwards. Bacon . 

Will ye fubmit your necks, and chufe to bend 
The fupple knee ? Milton’s Parad. Lofl. 

And fometimes went, and fometimes ran 
With fupple joints, as lively vigour led. Milton. 

No women are apter to fpin linen well than the Irifti, who 
labouring little in any kind with their hands, have their fingers 
more Jupple and foft than other women of the poorer condi¬ 
tion in England. Temple • 

2. Yielding; foft; not obftinate. 

When we’ve ftuft’d 

Thefe pipes and thefe conveyances of blood 
With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls 
Than in our prieftlike falls. 

Ev’n fofter than thy own, offuppler kind, 

More exquifite of tafte, and more than man refin’d. Dryden. 
If puniftiment reaches not the mind, and makes not the 
will fupple , it hardens the offender. Locke. 

3. Flattering; fawning; bending. 

There is fomething fo fupple and infinuating in this ab- 
furd unnatural doclrine, as makes it extremely agreeable to a 
prince’s ear. Addlfon. 

4. T hat which makes fupple. 

Each part depriv’d of fupple government. 

Shall ftiff, and ftark, and cold appear, like death. Shakefp. 

To Supple, v. a. [ from the adjedlive.J 

1. To make pliant; to make foft; to make flexible. 

Poultices allaying pain, drew down the humours, and fup- 
pled the parts, thereby making the paffages wider. Temple. 
To fupple a carcafs, drench it in water. Arbuthnot . 

2. To make compliant. 

Knaves having by their own importunate fuit. 
Convinc’d or fuppl’d them, they cannot chufe, 

But they muft blab. _ Shakefpeare’s Othello 

A mother perfifting till fhe had bent her daughter’s mind, 
and fuppled her will, the only end of corredion, fhe eftablifil¬ 
ed her authority thoroughly ever after. Locke on Education. 

I 0 Supple, v. n. *To grow foft ; to grow pliant. 

The ftones 

Did firft the rigour of their kind expel, 

into foftnefs as they fell. Drvden. 

r * n \f [Supplement, Fr. fupplementum, Latin.] 
Addition to any thing by which its defects are fupplied. 

Word of bein s in refped of that end for 

which God ordained it, perfed, exa£t, and abfolute in itfelf, 
we do not add reafon as a Supplement of any maim or defed 
therein, but as a necefiary inftrument, without which we 
could not reap by the feriptures perfedion that fruit and bene¬ 
fit which it yieldeth. Hooker 

His blood will atone for our imperfection, his righteoufnefs 
be imputed in Supplement to what is lacking in ours. Ropers 

!^ EMEN:TAL * \ ad T [from. Supplement.] Additional; fuch 
pllme ntary. 5 as may fupply the place of what is loft 
or wanting. 

Supplemental ads of ftate were made to fupply defeds of 
‘ ws ; and fo tonnage and poundage were colleded. Clarendon 
Divimty would not then pafs the yard and loom, nor preach: 

there that 


Decay of Piety. 


Prior. 


difliked the pains of their own. 

Provide his brood next Smithfield fair, 
ith Jupplemental hobby horfes; 

And happy be their infant courfes. 

-idleness, n.f [foupleJJ'e, Fr. from fuppte.] 

. 1 hantnefs ; flexibility; readinefs to take any form 

gemleLfs^nhe P leaf “ tlafte ’ caufcd by the fupphnefs and 

fo fltible emS th3t Wh J Ch ™iV eth the 6ou S hs 

2. Readinefs of compliance; facility. * ***** 

firft a U n f y , 8 ' VCS ll t c "g'h to the mind, converfation grace: the 
p o give ftiffnefs, the other fupplenefs. Ternble 

hand C inr P H anC 1 of their wills, being by a fteady 

r.i Th ?\fj!*PP let ° r y of an implicit belief is by Romance . 

ufficient for thofe not capable of an explicit. Hamm. 


S U P 

SuTpliant. adj. [ Suppliant, Fr.] Entreating; befeeching * 
precatory; fubmiftive. 

To thofe legions ydur levy 

Muft be fuf-pliant. Shakefpeare 1 s Cymbelini. 

To bow and fue for grace with fuppliani knee. Mil. on-. 
The rich grow fupyliant, and the poor grow proud ; 

Thofe offer mighty gain, and thefe afk more. Dryden * 
Conftant to his firff decrce, 

To bow the haughty neck, and raife the fuppliani knee. 

Priory 

Suppliant, n.f. [from the adjedive.] An humble petitioner ; 
one who begs fubmiftively. 

A petition from a Florentine I undertook, 

Vanquifh’d thereto by the fair grace and fpeech 

Of the poor fuppliant Shakefpeare . 

When corn was given them gratis, you repin’d ; 
Scandal’d the fuppliants for the people, call’d them 
Time-pleafers, flatterers. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Hourly fuitors come: 

The eaft with incenfe and the weft with gold, 

Will ftand like fuppliants to receive her doom. Dryden. 
Spare this life, and hear thy fuppliant’ s prayer. Dryden • 
Su'pplicant. n. f [from fupplicate.] One that entreats Or 
implores with great lubmiliion ; an humble petitioner. 

The prince and people of Nineveh affembiing themfelves as 
a main army of Supplicants , God did a not withftand them. 

Hooker . 

The wife fupplicant , though he prayed for the condition he 
thought moil defirable, yet left the event to God. Rogeis. 

Abraham, inftead of indulging the fupplicant in his defire 
of new evidence-, refers him to what his brethren had. Atterbury. 
To SL PPLICATE. V. n. [jupplier, Fr. Juppiico, Lat. from fup~ 

plex.] io implore; to entreat; to petition fubmiftively and 
humbly. 

Many things a man cannot with any comelinefs fay or do, 
a man cannot brook to fupplicate or beg. Bacon. 

Thither the kingdoms and the nacions come. 

In fupplicating crowds to learn their doom. Addifon 

Supplication, n.f [_fupplhation , Fr. from fupplicate.] 

1. Petition humbly delivered ; entreaty. 

My lord protestor will come this way by and by, and then 
we may deliver our fupplicaiions in the quill. Shakefpeare. 

My mother bows. 

As if Olympus to a mole-hiil ihould 

lagupplicatitm nod. ShakefpcCoriohnm. 

2. Peticonary worfh.p ; the adoration of a fuppliant or petitioner. 

Praying w,th all prayer and fupplhation, , with all perfeve- 
ranee and fupphcation for all faints. Eth v\ t 8 

Bend thine ear 1 

Tofapplication; hear his fighs though mute. Milton. 

?cs in the Pr R Ve thc ^ om !" on P ra<aice ° f the worfliip of ima¬ 
ges in the Roman church, as to the rites of /application and 

Weft’ U extrav /£ant as among the heathens. Stilling. 
We ihould teftify our dependence upon God, and our con- 

fotmeUy ‘ S S °° dnefS 9 “ nfta « U™ YjJjdZs 

ToSupplv'. Lat. fufpUer, French.] 

1. 1 o fill up as any deficiencies happen 

r ww ^ •°^ 1 t ^ le ^ e ra ^ e hell horfeboys are their kearn 

fupphed and maintained. 7 * ke ^ rn 

2. To give fomething wanted ; to yield ; to afford. M ‘ r ‘ 
yet all thefe 

m TJ’F e° thln S fortune ““Id /apply, P ' BaCaU 

3. To °relte that h ° Ur d 4'- Dryden. 

Although I neither lend nor borrow, 

,,n V t0 I u PPfyt he ripe wants of my friend, 

4- To ferve iiiftcTd of' M ‘ rchant °f Venice. 

Burning (hips thebanifti’d fun fupply, 

S To eteor hf ‘ hm T bu l that by w,lich men die. Waller 

5 - ro give or bring, whether good or bad. ’ * 

q. , Nearer care fupplies 

taIi? t0 my breaft ’ and forrow t0 m y eyes. 

6. To fill any room made vacant. 

Upftart creatures to fupply our vacant room. 

1 he fun was fet; and Vefper, to /apply 
His abfent beams, had lighted up the Iky l 

7. I o accommodate ; to furnifh. 3 

Yourh^ 6 treCS thC mountain - to PS with fiiades fupply 
Your honour, name, and praife {hall never die ^ 

or .£Sr f ,iEk ""‘ 1 r„™ 

° ,J 

Supply', n.f [from the verb. 1 R e 1,Vf „c Swift. 

ciencies. J Kelief °f want; cure of defi- 

I mean that now your 1 

want, that their abundance afro may b VflJY ^ ^ 

1 LL zjuppty for your vv^ant. 

2 Cor. viii. 14. 

Ar? 
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SUP 

Art from that Fund each juft fupply provides, 

Works without (how, and without pomp prefidcs. Pope. 
To SUPPQ'RT. v. a. [fupporter, French; fupportare, Ital.J 

!. To fuftain; to prop; to bear up. 

Stooping to fupport each flow’r of tender ftalk. Milton. 

The palace built by Ficus, vaft and proud, 

Supported by a hundred pillars flood. Dryden. 

The original community of all things appearing from this 
donation of God, the fovereignty of Adam, built upon his pri¬ 
vate dominion, muft fall, not Having any foundation to fup¬ 
port it. Locke. 

2. To endure any thing painful without being overcome. 

Strongly to fufter and Jupporl our pains. Milton. 

Could’ft thou fupport that burden ? Miiton. 

This fierce demeanour, and his infolence. 

The patience of a god could not fupport. 

3. To endure. 

She fcarce awake her eyes could keep, 

Unable to fupport the fumes of fleep. Dryden. 

None can fupport a diet of flefh and water without acids, as 
fait, vinegar, and bread, without falling into a putrid fever. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments . 

4. To fuftain ; to keep from fainting. 

With inward confolations recompens’d, 

And oft fupported. Milton. 

Suppo'rt. n.f [fupport, French ; from the verb.] 

1. A£l or power of fuftaining. 

Though the idea we have of a horfe or ftone be but the col- 
ledlion of thofe feveral fenfible qualities which we find united 
in them, yet, becaufe we cannot conceive how they fhould 
fubfift alone, we fuppofe them exilling in and fupported by 
fome common fubjedl, which fupport we denote by the name 
fubftance, though it be certain we have no clear idea of that 
fuppo't. Locke. 

2. Prop; fuftaining power. 

3. NecefTaries of life. 

4. Maintainance; fupply. 

Suppo'rtable, adj. [ fupporfable, French; from fupport . ] 
Tolerable; to be endured. It may be obferved that bhake- 
fpeare accents the firft fyllable. 

As great to me, as late; and, fupportable 
To make the dear lofs, have I means much weaker 
Than you may call to comfort you. Shak, Pempejl. 

Alterations in the project of uniting Chriftians might be 
very fupport able, as things in their own nature indifferent. Sw. 

I wifh that whatever part of misfortunes they mull bear, 
may be render edfuppor table to them. Pope. 

Suppo'rtableness. n.f. [from fupportable .] The ftate of 
being tolerable. 

Suppc/rtance. \u.f. [from fupport .] Maintenance; fup- 

Supporta'tion. 3 port. Both thefe words are obfolete. 

Give fome fpportance to the bending twigs. Shakefpeare. 
His quarrel he finds fcarce worth talking of, therefore draw 
for the fupportance of his vow. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

The benefited fubje£t fhould render fome fmall portion of 
his gain, for th a fupport ation of the king’s expence. Bacon. 

Suppo'rter. n.f. [from fupport.'] 

1. One that fupports. 

You muft walk by us upon either hand, 

And good Jupporters are you. Shake/. Meaf. for Meafure. 
Becaufe a relation cannot be founded in nothing, and the 
thing here related as a fupporter, or a fupport, is not reprefented 
to the mind by any diftindl idea. Locke. 

2. Prop ; that by which any thing is borne up from falling. 

More might be added of helms, crefts, mantles, and fup¬ 
port ers. Camden. 

The fockets and fupporters of flowers are figured. Bacon. 
We (hall be difcharged of our load ; but you, that are de¬ 
signed for beams and fupporters , {hall bear. L’ Eflrange. 

There is no lofs of room at the bottom, as there is in a 
building fet upon Jupporters. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

3 Suftainer; comforter. 

The- faints have a companion and fupporter in all their mife- 
r ; es • South’s Sermons. 

4. Maintainer; defender. 

The beginning of the earl of Effex I muft attribute in great 
part to my lord of Leicefter; but yet as an introducer or fup¬ 
porter, not as a teacher. ^ otton. 

All examples reprefent ingratitude as fitting in its throne, 
with pride at its right hand, and cruelty at its left; worthy 
fupporters of fuch a reigning impiety. South. 

Love was no more, when loyalty was gone, 

The great fupporter of his awful throne* Dryden. 

Suppo'sable. adj. [trom fuppofe.] That may be fuppofed. 

Invincible ignorance is, ,in the far greateft number of men, 
ready to be confronted againft the neceflity of their believing 
all the feverals of any fuppojable catalogue. Hammond. 

Suppo'sal. n. f. [from fuppofe.] Pofition without proof; ima¬ 
gination ; belief. 

Young Fortinbras, 

Holding a weak fuppofal of our worth, 

Thinks our ftate to be out of frame. Shakefpeare. 





s U p / Tj* 

Little can be looked for towards the advancement of 
ral theory, but from thofe that are likely to mend our n ro fp A 
the defecl of events, and fenfible appearances, fuffer us t0 F 
ceed no further towards fcience, than to imperfea eueflJ^ 
timorous fippofais. Glanv. Scepf p r Jr 

Intereft with a Jew, never proceeds but upon fupj/j, 
leaft of a firm and lufficient bottom. J J n y 

Artful men endeavour to entangle thoughtlefs vvftmol u 
bold fuppofals and offers. * 

1 o SUPPO'SE. v. a. [ fuppofer , French ; fuppono, Latin 

I. To lay down without proof; to advance by way of argum* ♦ 
or illuftration without maintaining the truth of the poiitiotf^ 
Suppofe fome fo negligent that they will not be brought\o 
learn by gentle ways, yet it does not thence fpl'ow that tlv> 
rough difeipline of the cudgel is to be ufed to all. * / ; C 
To admit without proof. 

This is to be entertained as a firm principle, that when we 

have as great affurance that a thing is, as we could poflibly 

fuppojing it were, we ought not to make any doubt of its 

exiftence. <r:n.r 

~ • , . 1 motion. 

3. 1 o imagine ; to believe without examination. 

Tell falfe Edward, thy fuppofed king, 

That Lewis of France is fending over mafkers. Slakefp 
Let not my lord fuppofe that they have flain all the king’s 
Tons ; for Ammon only is flain. 2 Sa. xiii 32 

I J u lP°f e we fhould compel them to a quick refult. Milton. 

4. To require as previous to itfelf. 

This fuppofeih fomething, without evident ground. Hale 
One falfhood always Juppofes another, and renders all y 
can fay fufpe&ed. Female Quixote. 

Su'ppgse. n.f. [from the verb.] Suppofition ; pofition without 
proof; unevidenced conceit. 

That we come fhort of our fuppofe fo far, 

That after fev’n years iiege, yet Troy-walls ftand ? Shakefp. 

Is Egypt’s fafety, and the king’s, and your’s, 

Fit to be trufted on a bare fuppofe 

That he is honeft ? Dryden’s Cleomenes, 

Suppc'srr. n.f [from fuppofe.] One that fuppofes. 

Thou haft by marriage made thy daughter mine, 

While counterfeit fuppofers bleer’d thine eyne. Shakefpeare. 

Supposition, n.f. [flip pofition, French ; horn fuppofe.] Po¬ 
fition laid down ; hypothefis; imagination yet unproved. 

In faying he is a good man, underfrand me that he is fuffi- 
cient; yet his means are in fuppofition. Shakefpeare. 

Sing, fyren, for thyfelf, and I will dote; 

Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hairs, 

And as a bed I’ll take thee, and there lye ; 

And in that glorious fuppofition think 
He gains by death, that hath fuch means to die. Shakefp, 
This is only an infallibility upon fuppofition , that if a thing 
be true, it is impoffible to be falfe. ’ TULtfon- 

Such an.original irrefiftible notion is neither requifite upon 
fuppofition of a Deity, nor is pretended to by religion. Bentley. 

Supposititious, adj. [from fuppcftus, fuppoftitius, Lat.] Not 
genuine; put by a trick into the place or character belonging 
to another. 

The deftruclion of Muftapha was fo fatal to Solyman’s line, 
as the fucceflion of the Turks from Solyman is fufpeefted to be 
of ftrange blood ; for that Selymus II. was thought to be fup¬ 
poftitious. Bacon. 

It is- their opinion that no man ever killed his father; but 
that, if it fhould ever happen, the reputed fon muft have been 
illfgitimate, fuppoftitious , or begotten in adultery. Jddifon. 

Some alterations in the globe tend rather to the benefit of 
the earth, and its productions, than their deftrudlion, as all 
thefe fuppoftitious ones manifeftly would do. Woodward. 

Suppositi'tiousness. n.f. [from fuppoftitious.] Stated 
being counterfeit. 

Suppo'sitively. adv. [from fuppofe.] Lpon fuppofition. 

The unreformed finner may have fome hop e fuppoftively, ^ 
he do change and repent: the honeft penitent may hope poll* 

tively. “ ... 

Suppository, n.f. [ fu.ppofitoire, Fr. fuppofitorium, Latin- 

A kind of folid clyfter. - 

Nothing relieves the head more than the piles, therefor ejup 
poftories of honey, aloes, and rock-falt ought to be tried, rn 

To SU'PPRFSS. v.a. [ fupprimo,fupprefi‘S, Lat. fuppnmer, t r. J 

1. Tocrufh; to overpower; to overwhelm; tolubdue; tore 
duce from any ftate of activity or commotion. 

Glo’fter would have armour out of the 1 ower, . 
To crown himfelf king and fupprefs the prince. Shak. • • 

Every rebellion, when it is fupprejfed , doth make t e u _ 
je£t weaker, and the prince ftronger. Davies on 

Sir William Herbert, with a well armed and ordered com 
pany, fet fharply upon them ; and opprefling fome o t ® ■ 
wardeft of them by death, fuppre(fed the refidue by oar. 

Tq conceal; not to tell ; not to reveal. 

Things not reveal’d, which th’ invifible King, 

Only omnifeient, hath Jupprefs’d in night. _ n ] P r,r,na 

Still {hefupprefes the name, and this keeps him in . 2 J. reai 

fufpenfe.; and, in th. lU 0(0 

mentions it. hroorne s ^ 


2 . 
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S U P 

1- To Wel! n da"ft t tl*o^”^ rd » tofupprefi thy voice; 

For had the paffions of thy heart burft out, 

I fear we fhould have fe^ecyphe^there ^ ^ 

j The a6t of fuppreffing. 

c.«f3-af=!XA 

iff V . a. [from pus purls, Lat. fuppurcr, Fr.] 

Ppura'^on E 'Lf '[fappurathn, French; from fuppurate.] 
The ripLin- or changi of the matter of a tumour into pus. 

the inflammation be gone too far towards a fuppuraHm, 
then it muft be promoted with fuppurattves, and opened^by 

in< This "teat attrition muft produce a great propenfity to the 
outrefeent alkaline condition of the fluids and conlequendy 
Cff rations. ^buibnot on Alsnunts. 

2 The matter fuppurated. . ... 

T’he -^reat phyfician of fouls fometimes cannot cure wi i- 

out cutting us : fin has feftered inwardly, and he muft launce 
the impofthume, to let out death with th tfuppunaUon. isoutb. 
Su'pfurative. adj. [fuppuratif, French ; from fuppurate.] 
Di^eftive; generating matter. . _ 

SuPPUTa'tion. n.f [fupputation, French ; fupputo, Latin. J 
Reckoning; account; calculation; computation. 

From thefe differing properties of day and year arile dim- 
culties in carrying on and reconciling the jupputatan of time in 
long meafures. . , Holier on'Urm. 

The Jews faw every day their Mefliah ftill farther removed 
from them ; that the promifes of their dodlors, about his fpeedy 
manifeftations, were falfe; that the predictions ol the prophets, 
whom they could now no longer underftand, were covered 
with obfeurity ; that all the fupputations of time either termi¬ 
nated in Jefus Chrift, or were without a period. Wteft. 

To Suppu'te. v.a. [from fupputo , Latin.] To reckon; to 
calculate. 

SUPRA, [Latin] in compofition, fignifies above , or before. 
Suprala'psary. adj. [ fupra and lapfus , Latin.] Antecedent 
to the fall of man. 

Supravu'lgar. adj. [fupra and vulgar.] Above the vulgar. 
None of thefe motives can prevail with a man to furnifh 
himfelf with fupravulgar and noble qualities. Collier. 

Supremacy, n.f. [from fupreme.] Higheft place; higheft 
authority ; ftate of being fupreme. 

No appeal may be made unto any one of higher power, in 
as much as the order of your difeipline admitteth no {landing 
inequality of courts, no fpiritual judge to have any ordinary 
fuperior on earth, but as many fuprcmacies as there are parilhes 
and feveral congregations. Hooker. 

As we under heav’n are fupreme head, 

So, under him, that great fupremacy , 

Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. Shakef. K. jfohiu 
I am aftiam’d that women 
Seek for rule, fupremacy, and fway, 

When they are bound to ferve, love, and obey. Shakefp. 

Put to proof his high fupremacy. 

Whether upheld by ftrength, or chance, or fate. Milton. 
Henry VIII. had no intention to change religion: he con¬ 
tinued to burn proteftants after he had call of? the pope’s 
fupremacy. Swift. 

You’re formed by nature for this fupremacy, which is already 
granted from the diftinguifhing charadler of your writing. 

Dryden to Dor fet. 

To deny him this fupremacy is to dethrone the Deity, and 
give his kingdom to another. Rogers. 

From fome wild curs that from thejr mailers ran, t 
A bhorring the fupremacy of man, C 

In woods and caves the rebel race began. Dryden. j 

SUPRE'ME. adj. [ fupremus, Latin.] 

i* Higheft in dignity ; higheft in authority. It may be obferved 
that fuperiour is ufed often of local elevation, but fupreme only 
ot intellectual or political. 

As no man ferveth God, and loveth him not; fo neither 
can any man fincerelv love God, and not extremely abhor that 
fin which is the higheft degree of treafon againft the fupreme 
Guide and Monarch of the whole world, with whofe divine 
authority and power it invelleth others. Hooker. 

The god of foldiers. 

With the confent of fupreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with noblenefs. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

This ftrength, the feat of Deity fupreme. Milton , 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 

Shoots rifing up, and fpreads by flow degrees; 


Drjdetio 


S U R 

Three centuries he grows, and three he ftays 
Supreme in ftate, and in three more decays. 

2 . Higheft; mod excellent. 

My foul akes 

To know, when two authorities are up. 

Neither fupreme, how loonconfufion Coriolanus * 

May enter Wt the gap of both. Shakefp. Coriolanus 

No Angle virtue we could moft commend. 

Whether the wife, the mother, or the friena ; 

For {he was all in that, fupreme degree, DrvJeh. 

That as no one prevail’d, fo all was {he. y 

To him both heav’n 

Supremely, adv. [from the adjeaive.] In the higheft de- 


gree. 


The ftarving chemift in his golden views ^ 

Supremely bleft, the poet in his mufe. rope. 

Sur. fur, French’] In compofition, means upon or over a,d 

Su'r ADDITION, n.f. [fur and addition.] Something added to 

the name. t . ,, c c 

He ferv’d with glofiy and -admir d fuccefs. 

So sain’d the furaddition, Leonatus. _ Shak. Cyn.lc tne. 
Su'r A l. adj- [from Jura, Latin.] Being in tne calf of the 

“He was wounded in the infide of the calf of his leg, into 
the Jurat artery. _ Womans Surgery. 

Su'RANCE. n.f. [from fare.} Warrant; fecur.ty; ailu- 

ranee. 

Give fome furance that thou art revenge ; r 

Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot-wheels. Saakejp. 
To SurbaTe. v. a. [ folbatir, French.] To bruife and batter 

the feet with travel; to harrafs ; to fatigue. r 

Their march they continued all that night, the horfemen 
often alighting, that the foot might ride, and others taking 
many of them behind them; however they could not but be 
extremely weary and furbated. Clarendon. 

Chalky land Jurbates and fpoils oxens feet. Mortimer. 

SurbeT’. The participle paflive of furbeat. 

A bear and tyger being met 
In cruel fight on Lybick ocean wide, 

Efpy a traveller with feet fur bet, # 

Whom they in equal prey hope to divide. Fairy Muecd. 
To Surce'ase. v. n. [fur and cejfer , trench ; ceffo, Latin.] 

1. To be at an end; to Hop; to ceafe; to be no longer in ind 
or being. 

Small favours will my prayers increafe: 

Granting my fuit, you give me all; 

And then my prayers muft needs furceafe % 

For I have made your godhead fall. Donni > 

2. To leave off; to praclife no longer; to refrain finally. 

To fly altogether from God, to defpair, that creatures unwor¬ 
thy {hall be able to obtain any thing at his hands, and under 
that pretence to furceafe from prayers, as bootlefs or fruitlefs 
offices, were to him no lefs injurious than pernicious to our 
own fouls. Hooker. 

Nor did the Britifh fquadrons now furceafe 
To gall their foes o’erwhelm’d. Philips. 

To Surcea'se. v.a. To flop ; to put to an end. Obfolete. 
All pain hath end, and every war hath peace; 

But mine no price, nor prayer, may furceafe. Spcnfer . 
SuRCEa'se. n.f. Ceflation; Hop. 

It might very well agree with your principles, if your dif¬ 
eipline were fully planted, even to fend out your writs of fur¬ 
ceafe unto all courts of England for the moft things handled in 
them. Hooker. 

Surcha'rge. n.f [furcharge, french; from the verb,] Over¬ 
burthen ; more than can be well born. 

The air, after receiving a charge, doth not receive a fur- 
charge, or greater charge, with like appetite as it doth the 
firft. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

An obje£l of furcharge or excefs deftroyeth the fenfe; as 
the light of the fun, the eye; a violent found near the ear, 
the hearing. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

The moralifts make this raging of a lion to be a furcharge 
of one madnefs upon another. L’Eflrange. 

To Surcha'rge. v.a. [furcharger, French.] To overload; 
to overburthen. 

They put upon every portion of land a reafonable rent, 
which they called Romefcot, the which might not furcharge 
the tenant or freeholder. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Tamas was returned to Tauris, in hope to have fuddenly 
furprifed his enemy, fur charged with the pleafures of fo rich a 
city. K nolle s’ s HifL.ry of the Turks . 

More remov’d. 

Left heav’n furchargd with potent multitude. 

Might hap to move new broils. Milton’s Paradife ]LoJl. 

He ceas’d, difeerning Adam with fuch joy 
Surcharg’d, as had, like grief, been dew’d in tears 
Without the vent of words* Milt As Paradife Loftn 

2 5 T When 
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When graceful forrow in her pomp appears, 

Sure (he is drefs’d in Melefinda’s tears : 

Your head reclin’d, as hiding grief from view, 

Droops like a rofe furcharg’d with morning dew. Dryden. 
Surcha'rger. 7 i. f. [from jurcharge.] One that overburthens. 
Surci'ngle. n.f [fur and cingulum, Latin.] 
j. A girth with which the burthen is bound upon a horfe. 

2. The girdle of a caliocic. 

Juftly he chofe the furcingle and gown. Marvel. 

Su'rcle. n.f. [ furculm, Latin.] Alhoot; a twig] a fucker. 
Not in general ufe. 

It is an arboreous excrefcence, or fuperplant, which the 
tree cannot affimilate, and therefore fprouteth not forth in 
boughs an & farcies of the fame fhape unto the tree. Brown. 

1'he bafilica dividing into two branches below the cubit, 
the outward fendeth two furcles unto the thumb. Brown. 

SUrcoat. n.f. [furcot) old French ; fur and coat.] A fhort 
coat worn over the reft of the drefs. 

The honourable habiliments,. as robes of ftate, parliament- 
robes, the furcoat , and mantle. Camden. 

The commons were hefotted in excefs of apparel, in wide 
furcoats reaching to their loins. Camden. 

That day in equal arms they fought for fame ; 

Their fwords, their fhields, their furcoats were the fam e.Dry. 
Surd. adj. [ Jurdus , Latin. ] 

1. Deaf; wanting the fenfe of hearing. 

2. Unheard ; not perceived by the ear. 

2. Not exprefted by any term. 

SURE. adj. '[feorc, French.] 

1. Certain; unfailing; infallible. 

The teftimony of the Lord is fare , and giveth wifdom unto 
the fimple. Pfalm xix. 7. 

Who knows. 

Let this be good, whether our angry foe 
Can give it, or will ever ? How he can, 

Is doubtful; that he never will, is fur e. Milt. Farad. Loft. 

2. Certainly doomed. 

Our coin beyond fea is valued according to the filver in it: 
fending it in bullion is the fafeft way, and the weightieft is fure 
to go. ‘ Locke. 

3. Confident; undoubting; certainly knowing. 

Friar Laurence met them both ; 

Him he knew well, and guefs’d that it was fhe; 

Sbakefpeare. 


Milton. 

Denbatn. 


But, being mafk’d, he was not Jure of it. 

Let no man feek what may befall; 

Evil he may be Jure. 

The youngeft in the morning are not fure 
That ’till the night their life they can fecure. 

While fore of battle, while our wounds are green, 

Why would we tempt the doubtful dye agen ? 

In wars renew’d, uncertain of fuccefs. 

Sure of a fhare, as umpires of the peace. Dryden. 

If you find nothing new in the matter, I am fure much lefs 
wiil you in the ftile. Wake. 

Be filent always, when you doubt your fenfe; 

And fpeak, though fure, with feeming diffidence. Pope. 
Safe; firm; certain; paft doubt or danger. 

Thy kingdom (hall be fure unto thee, after that thou fhalt 
have known that the heavens do rule. Dan. iv. 26. 

He bad me make Jure of the bear, before I fell his fkm.L’Ejt. 
They would make others on both fides Jure of pleafing, in 
preference to inftrudtion. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

They have a nearer and furer way to the felicity of life, by 
tempering their paifions, and reducing their appetites. Temple. 
A peace cannot fail us, provided we ma ke Jure of Spain. 

. Temple. 

Revenge is now my joy; he’s not for me, 

And I’ll make fure he ne’er fhall be for thee. 

I bred you up to arms, rais’d you to power. 

All to make fwe the vengeance of this day, 

Which even this day has ruin’d. Dryd. Spanifo Fryar. 

Make Cato fure , and give up Utica, 

Grfar will ne’er refufe thee fuch a trifle. Addifon's Cato. 
They have reafon to make all actions worthy of obferva- 
tion, which are Jure to be obferved. Atterbury . 

5. Firm; ftable; not liable to failure. 

Thou the garland wear’ft fucceflively; 

Yet though thou ftand'ft more fure than I could dp. 

Thou art not firm enough. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

I wifh your horles fwift and fure of foot. 

And fo I do commend you to their backs. Sbakef. Macbeth. 

Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence; 

The furef guard is innocence. Rofcommon. 

Partition firm and fure the waters to divide. Milton * 

Doubting thus of innate principles, men will call pulling 
up the old foundations of knowledge and certainty: I per- 
fuade myfelf that the way I have purfued, being conformable 


Dryden. 


to truth, lays thofe foundations furer. 

To prove a genuine birth, 

On female truth afienting faith relies: 
Thus rnanireft of right, I build my claim. 
Sure founded on a fair maternal fame. 

1 


Locke. 


S U R 

6 ' This is a vitlous ex P re ®on: more 

Objects of fenfe would then determine the views of 1, r 
to be fure, who converfed perpetually with them , luc!l > 
Though thechymift could not calcine th 
to obtain its fixed fait, to be fure it muft have fome 
Sure. adv. [furement, French.] Certainly; without ^ 7 ' 
doubtlefs. It is generally without emphlfis* and d ° ubt; 
ftanding its original meaning, expreffes rather doubter 

Something, fure , of ftate 
Hath puddled his clear fpirit. «, 

Her looks were flulh’d, and fullen was her mieif 
That fure the virgin goddefs, had fne been 
Aught but a virgin, muft the guilt havefeen. fur 

Sure the queen would wifh him ftill unknown- '■ 

She loaths, detefts him, flies his hated prefence 0 •, 

Sure, upon the whole, a bad author deferves better 7 c 
than a bad critick. etter 

Surefooted, adj. [fure and fM,] Treading firmlyT 

True earned: forrows, rooted miferies, 

Anguifli in grain, vexations ripe and blown, 

Surefooted griefe, fblid calamities. m 

Su' rely. adv. [from fure .] 

1. Certainly; undoubtedly ; without doubt. It is often ufed 

rather to intend and ftrengthen the meaning of the fentence 
than with any diftindt and explicable meaning 5 

In the day that thou eateft thereof thou (halt furely & ie. Gen. 

Thou firely hadft not come foie fugitive. Milton 

He that created fomething out of nothing, firely can raifc 
great things out of final]. 

T he curious have thought the moft minute affairs of Rome 
worth notice; and furely the confideration of their wealth is 
at leaft of as great importance as grammatical criticifms. Arb. 

2. Firmly; without hazard. 

He that walketh righteoufly, walketh furely. ' 
SUreness. n.f [from furef Certainty. 

He diverted himfelf with the fpeculation of the feed of co¬ 
ral; and for more furenefs he repeats it. IVoodward. 

Su'retiship. n.f. [from furety.] The office of a furety or 
bondfman ; the a£t of being bound for another. 

Hath not the greateft flaughter of armies been effefted by 
ftratagem ? And have not the faireft eftates been deftroyed by 
furetiffnp ? _ South. 

Idly, like prifoners, which whole months will fwear 
That only furetijhip hath brought them there. 

If here not clear’d, no furetyjhip can bail 
Condemned debtors from th’eternal gaol. 

SU'RETY. n. f. [fur.ete, French.] 

I. Certainty; indubitablenefs. 

T here the princefl'es determining to bathe, thought it was fo 
privileged a place as no body durft prefume to come thither'; 
yet, for the more furety, they looked round about. Sidney 
Know of a furety that thy feed fhall be a ftranger. Gen. xv. 
Foundation of liability; fupport. 

We our ftate 

Hold, as you your’s, while our obedience holds; 

On other furety none. Milton. 

Evidence; ratification; confirmation. 

She call’d the faints to jurety. 

That fhe would never put it from her finger, 

Unlels fhe gave it to yourfelf. Sbakef eare. 

Security againft lofs or damage; fecurity for payment. 

There remains unpaid 

A hundred thoufand more, in Jurety of the which 
One part of Acquitain is bound to us. Sbakefpeare. 

Hoftage ; bondfman; one that gives fecurity for another; 
one that is bound for another. 

That you may well perceive I have not wrong’d you 
One of the greateft in the Chriftian world 
Shall be my furety. Shakefp. Aids well that 

1 will be /urety for him; of my hand fhalt thou requirefiim- 

Gen. xliii- 9- 

Yet be not furety , if thou be a father; 

Love is a perfonal debt: I cannot give 
My children’s right, nor ought he take it. Iieiber • 

All, in infancy, are by others prefented with the deires 
of the parents, and interceffion of Sureties, that they may e 
early admitted by baptifm into the fchool of Chrifl. Hamm • 
Surface, n.f [Jur and face, French.] Superficies; outre? 
luperfice. It is accented by Milton on the laft fyllable. 

Which of us who beholds the bright J'wface 
Of this ethereous mold, whereon we Hand. _ ■ j 
A ll their furfaces fhall be truly plain, or truly fpherica, ^ 
look all the fame way, fo as together to compofe one e 
Surface. Newton sOp- 

Errours like ftraws upon the Surface flow; , 

He who would fearch for pearls muft dive below. T 
To Su'rfeit. v. a. [from fur and fairc, French, to do 
enough, to overdo.] «***»* «0 


Deribam. 



meat 


Pipe's Odyjfy. and ficknefs; to cram,overmuch 




samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languag 



Sbakef Coriolanus. anger 


Ben. Johnfon. 
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The furfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with fnores. Sbakefpeare. 

To Su'rfeit. v. n. To be fed to fatiety and fickneft. 

The commonwealth isfickof their own choice; 

Their over-greedy love hath furfeited. Shakefp. HenrylV. 

They are as fide that Jurfeit with too much, as they that 
flarve with nothing. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Take heed left your hearts be overcharged with furfeiting 
and drunkennefs. Luke xxi. 34. 

Though lbme had fo furfeited in the vineyards, and with 
the wines, that they had been left behind, the generofity of 
the Spaniards lent them all home. Clarendon. 

They muft be let loofe to the childifh play they fancy, 
which they ftiould be weaned from, by being made to furfeit of 
it. Locke. 

SUrfeit. n.f [from the verb.] Sicknefs or fatiety caufed 
bv overfulnefs. 

When we are fick in fortune, often the furfeits of our own 
behaviour, we make guilty of our difafters the fun, the moon 
and ftars. Shakefp. King Lear. 

How ill white hairs become a fool and j’efter! 

I have long dream’d of fuch a kind of man, 

So furfeit (well’d, fo old, and fo profane. Shakefp. H. IV. 

Now comes the fick hour that his furfeit made; 

Now fhall he try his friends that flutter’d him. Shak. R. II. 

Thou’ft years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the wars furfeits to go rove with one 
That’s yet unbruis’d. 

Why, difeafe, do’ft thou moleft 
Ladies, and of them the beft ? 

Do not men grow fick of rites. 

To thy altars, by their nights 
Spent in furfeits ? 

Surfeits many times turn to purges, both upwards and 
downwards. ^ Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

Peace, which he lov’d in life, did lend 
Her hand to bring him to his end ; 

When age and death call’d for the fcore. 

No furfeits were to reckon for. Crafaw: 

Our father 

Has ta’en himfelf a furfeit of the world, 

And cries, it is not fafe that we fhould tafte it. Otway. 
urieiter. n.f. [from furfeit One who riots ; a glutton. 

I did not think 

This am’rous furfeiter would have donn’d his helm 
For fuch a petty wap. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

bn rfeitwater, n.f. [furfeit and water. 1 Water that 
cures furfeits. 

A little cold-diftilled poppywater, which is the true furfeit- 

water, with eafe and abllinence, often ends diftempers in the 
beginning. T , 

e f * rr r -r . Locke. 

uUrg e. n.f [from fur go, Latin.] A fweliing fea; wave roll- 

ing above the general furface of the water ; billow; wave. 

The realm was left, like a (hip in a florin, amidft all the 
ragmg Jurges, unruled and undirected of any. Spenfer 

1 he wmWhltd/^, with high and monftrous main,' 
beems to calf water on the burning bear, 

And quench the guards of the eve^r-fired pole: 

I never did like moleftation view 
On the enchafed flood. ShAfp 

He trod the water, 

Whofe enmity he flung aflde, and breaded 

J^^^f^tiortUnaSoK 
Leander,^drowned ^n^thb^uncbmpaflioiiateyrrr^rr. Wy, 

Shot after us in ftorm, o’erblown, hath laid 
I he hei-y/w W that from the precipice 

HeXi re lh V ’l US ' hI1 7 § ] ?arad 'f* Loft- 

a , 1 ? S the ^ le f and clears the c!oud y North: J 
nes aloft, and with impetuous roar 

i udues the foaming [urges to the fhore. 

Yr- , , ne3r ^ inena ’s fweliing flood, 

|th dread beheld the rolling /urges fween 

To Surge PS !?, 1S flHL1 S. l3ter,d / ons into the deep 
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Su'rgeon. n f [Corrupted by converfation from chirurgcon.*\ 
One who cures by manual operation; one whofe duty is to 
acl in external maladies by the direction of the phyfician. 

The wound was paft the cure of a better furgeon than my¬ 
felf, fo as I could but receive fome few of her dying words. Sid. 

I meddle with no woman’s matters; but withal, I am a jur- 
gcon to old fhoes. Shakefp. 'Julius Ceejar. 

He that hath wounded his neighbour, is tied to the expenccs 
of the furgeon, and other incidences.. Tay’.cr. 

Though moft were forely wounded, none were (lain: 
The furgeons foon defpoil’d them of their arms. 

And fome with falves they cure. Dryden. 

Su'rgeonry. \n.f. [for chirurgery .] The a£b of curing by 
SUrgery. ) manual operation. 

it would feem very evil furgery to cut ofF every unfound 
part of the body, which, being by other due means reco¬ 
vered, might afterwards do good fervice. Spenfer. 

Bait ftrangely vifited people. 

The mere defpair of furgery , he cures. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
They are often tarr’d over with the furgery of our flheep, 
and would you have us kifs tar l Sbakefpeare. 

Su'rgy. adj. [from firgc.J Rifing in billows. 

What caufe hath led you to the Spartan court? 

Do publick or domeftick cares conftrain 
This toilfome voyage o’er the j'urgy main ? Pate* 

Su'rl ily. adv. [from furly ] In a furly manner. 

SUrliness. n.J. [from Jurly. ] Gloomy morofenefs; four 


Dryden. 


high. 


v. n. 


Fairy ^ueeri. 


[from furgo, Latin.] To fwell; Unit 

From midft of all the main 
gfurgwg waters like a mountain rife. 

™, all in rage, his fea-god fire befought 
Some curled vengeance on his fon to cafl 2 

'litYTf| SU >" S tW ° m ° nfterS itrai S ht "he brought F ® 
And /i t °“° m ‘ Urn ' d ^ furious winds £ 
HeXf,y T aVCS ’ mountains, to affault 

n s height, and with the centre mix th*> iu-i 
p _ Not with indented wave P ° Ie ' Mlhon ‘ 

Chr. C i ° fl K t § rour ] d ’ fince ; but on his rear 
Fold abr baf f u r ^ Hlg t0luS ’ that t0Wer ’d 

Vft if a f2a s rr 1 , mtm ’* Parai - Cfi. 

te th ’ renew, 

W ‘ y ’ ,iIld in froth or bubbles end. MUtm ^ 


Thus pale they meet; their eyes with fury burn ; 

None greets; for none the greeting will return ; 

But in dumb furlinejs, each arm’d with care. 

His foe profeft, as brother of the war. Dr-den. 

SUrling. »./. [from furly.] A four morofefellow. Not ufed. 
L J hefe f ° ur 7 urlin Z s are to he commended to fieur Gau- 

SU RLY. adj. [from pup, four, Saxon.] Gloomily morofe * 
rough; uncivil; four; filentlyangry. 

Tis like you’ll prove a jolly Jurly groom, 

That take it on you at the firlt fo roundly. Shakefpeare. 

1 hat Jurly fpirit, melancholy. 

Had bak’d thy blood, and made it heavy thick. 

Which elfe runs tickling up and down the veins. 

Making that ideot laughter keep mens eyes. 

And ft rain their cheeks to idle merriment. Shake/. K. Tohn 

Againft the Capitol I met a lion, J 

Who glar’d upon me, and went furly by, 

XVithout annoying me. Shakefp. J u i; us Cxfar. 

-Repuls d b yJurly grooms, who wait before' 

The fleeping tyrant’s interdided door. Drv^ 

t V/Tat if among the courtly tribe 
You loft a place, and fav’d a bribe? 

And then in Jurly mood came here 
T o fifteen hundred pounds a year, 

And fierce againft the whigs harangu’d ? Swift 

The zephyrs floating loofe, the timely rains, / * 

Now fofeen’d into joy thefur/y (forms. 7 homfan’s Summer 

To Surmise, v.a. [Junnifi, French.] To fufpea ; to inwe 
imperfeaiy; to imagine without certain knowledge “ 

Man coveteth what exceedeth the reach of fenfe, yea fome- 

whiYYh c fP a j lty of r f afon ’ fomewhat divine and heavenly 
which with hidden exultation it rather furmif+th fKon ' ’ 

ceiveth ■ femewhat it feeketh, and whaYhYt 
knoweth not; yet very unemive define thereof doth fo incite 
b r f a11 oth “ known del 'g h « and pleafures are laid afide 
defire. ^ S ' VC P 3Ce '° ^ learCh ° f this but onl y fnfpeaed 

firifo ° f W ” ds env T 


i Tim. vi. 4. 

> 

Milto. 

Drydt 


and evil fur mi jings. 

Surmife not 

His prefence to thefe narrow bounds confin’d. 

It wafted nearer yet, and then fhe knew 
That what before fhe but furmh'd, was true. jjyyden 
I ns change was not wrought by altering the form or ioff 

byd.livmgif 5 as ™ Jurm,Jed by a learned 

Surm/sk. n.f. I ru . m f e , French. ] Impeifea notion^Zof 
cion ; imagination not Hippo, ted by knowledge. ’ P ‘ _ 

O Jet go private furmijes, whereby the thino- i t f e lf 
made better or worfe; if juft and allowable rcafom miTr I I 
them todo as they did, then are thefe cenfures fruftrace 2 LY 

Prr! h nh Wer ? by ° f that proud Tranr.ef, ' 
rro\ ok d with wrath, and envy’s falf efierniife. 

Condemned to that dungeon mercilefs, 

Aaron ,?n ' 1<J hV H in W ° e> 3nd diein «' r «chednefs F£> 

wO 8 ° ne; 3 my com P a Hicnate heart Af 

w-u L perm,t m >' e >' es onGe to behold 
1 he thing, whereat it trembles by fnmife cue 

from his furmife prev'd falfe. t,*., 

Milton. 

No 
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No fooner did they efpy the Englffh turning from them, 
hut they were of opinion that they fled towards their {flipping: 
this Jurmife was occafioned, for that the Englifh {hips removed 
the day before. Hayward . 

Hence guilty joys, diftaftes, furjnijes , 

Falfe oaths, falfe tears, deceits, difguifes. Pope. 

No man ought to be charged with principles he actually 
difowns, unlefs his practices contradict his profeflion; not 
upon fmall Junnfes. Swift . 

To SURMO'UNT. v. a. [furmonter, French.] 

1. To rife above. 

The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, over-reach 
and funmunt all winds and clouds. Raleigh. 

2. To conquer; to overcome. 

Though no reflftance was made, the Englifh had much ado 
to furmount the natural difficulties of the place the greateft part 
of one day. Hayward. 

He hardly efcaped to the Perfian court; from whence, if 
the love of his country had not furmounted its bafe ingratitude 
to him, he had many invitations to return at the head ot the 
Perfian fleet; but he rather chofe a voluntary death. Swift. 

3. To furpafs ; to exceed. 

What furmounts the reach 
Of human fenfe, I fhall delineate fo, 

Bv lik’ning fpiritual to corporeal forms, 

As may exprefs them beft. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Surmountable, adj. [from fur?nount .] Conquerable; iu- 
perable. 

Si/rmullet. 77.ft [mugil, Lat] A fort of fifli. Ainfworth. 
Su'rname. 77.ft. [Jurnom , French.] 

1. The name of the family; the name which one has over and 
above the Chriftian name. 

Many which were mere Englifh joined with the Trilh againft 
the king, taking on them Irifh habits and cuftoms, which 
could never fince be clean wiped away; of which fort bemoft 
«f the fturnames that end in an, as Hernan, Shinan, and Mun- 
gan, which now account themfelves natural Irifh. Spenfer. 

He, made heir not only of his brother’s kingdom, but of 
his virtues and haughty thoughts, and of the fturnamc alfo of 
Barbaroffa, began to afpire unto the empire of all that part of 
Africk. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

The epithets of great men, monfieur Boileau is of opinion, 
were in the nature of jurnames, and repeated as fuch. Pope. 

2. An appellation added to the original name. 

Witnefs may 

My fturname Coriolanus: the painful fervice. 

The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thanklefs country, are requited 
But with that fturname. Shak. Coriolanus . 

To Su'rname. v. a. [ furnommer, Fr. from the noun.] To 
name by an appellation added to the original name. 

The people of Rome have by common voice. 

In ele&ion for the Roman empire, 

Chofen Andronicus, furnamed Pius. Shak. Titus Andronicus. 
Another fhall fubfcribe with his hand unto the Lord, and 
furname himfelf by the name of Ifrael. . . If- xlL- 5. 

Pyreicus, only famous for counterfeiting earthen pitchers, 
a fcullery, rogues together by the ears, was Jirnamcd Rupo- 
o-raphus. Peacham on Drawing. 

How lie, furnam’d of Africa, difmifs’d 
In his prime youth the fair Iberian maid. Milton. 

God commanded man what was good; but the devil ftut- 
tiarned it evil, and thereby baffled the command. South. 

ToSurpa'ss. v.a. [furpafer, French.] To excel; to exceed; 
to go beyond in excellence. 

The climate’s delicate, 

Fertile the ifle, the temple much fturpajftmg 

The common praife it bears. Shak. Winter s Tale. 

O, by what name, for thou above all thefe. 

Above mankind, or aught than mankind higher, 

SurpaJJcftl far my naming ! how may I 

Adore thee, author of this univerfe ? rmi 

Achilles, Plomer’s hero, in {Length and courage furpafted 
the reft of the Grecian army. Dryden. 

A nymph of late there was, 

Whofe heav’nly form her fellows did furpafs. 

The pride and joy of fair Arcadia’s plains. Dryden. 

Under or near the Line are mountains, which, for bigne s 
and number, furpafs thofe of colder countries, as much as 
the heat ther zfurpaffes that of thofe countries. Woodward. 
Surpassing, participial adj. [from Jurpafs.] Excellent in an 
high degree. 

O thou ! that with furpaffing glory crown d, 

Look’ft from thy foie dominion like the god 
Of this new world. Miltons Paradife Loft. 

His miracles proved him to be fent from God, not more by 
that infinite power that was feen in them, than by that fut- 
paPin'r goodnefs they demonftrated to the world. Colamy. 

Su'rplice. n.f [ fturpclis,furpits, Fr. fuperpellicium,Lst^ The 
white garb which the clergy wear in their a£ts of mmiftration. 

It will wear the furplice of humility over the black gown of 
a bier heart. Shakeft. All’s well that ends well . 


SUR 


The cin&us gabinus is a long garment, not unlike a fur. 
plice , which would have trailed on the ground, had it huno- 
loofe, and was therefore gathered about the middle with a 
girdle. Addiftn. 

Su'rplus. In.ft. [fur and plus, French.] A fupernume- 
Surplu'sage. S rarypart; overplus; what remains whenufe 
is fatisfied. 

If then thee lift my offered grace to ufe, 

Take what thou pleafe of all this furplufage ; 

If thee lift not, leave have thou to refufe. Spenfer, 

That you have vouchfaf’d my poor houfe to vifit, 

It is a fturplus of your grace. Shakeft care. 

When the price of corn falleth, men give over fturplus til¬ 
lage, and break no more ground. Carew’s Survey of Carnival!. 

We made a fubftance fo difpofed to fluidity, that by lb fmall 
an agitation as only the furplufage of that which the ambient 
air is wont to have about the middle even of a Winter’s day, 
above what it hath in the firft part. Boyle. 

The officers fpent all, fo as there was no furplufage of trea- 
fure; and yet that all was not fufficient. Davies. 

Whatfoever degrees of affent one affords a propofuion be¬ 
yond the degrees of evidence, it is plain all that ju’plufage of 
aflurance is owing not to the love of truth. Luke, 

Su rpr 1 sal. 7 ^ r r r ur p r ft French ; from the verb.] 

Surpri se. J J LJ r J 

1. The aft of taking unawares; the ftate of being taken unawares. 
Parents Ihould mark heedfully the witty excufes of their 
children, efpecially at fuddains and Jurprifals ; but rather mark 
than pamper them IFotton, 

This let him know. 

Left, wilfully tranfgrefling, he pretend 
Suprifal, unadmonifh’d, unforewarn’d. Milton’s Par. hfi, 
I fet afide the taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo in Hif- 
paniola, as furprizes rather than encounters. Bacon. 

This ftrange furprifal put the knight 
And wrathful fquire into a fright. Hudibras, 

There is a vaft difference between them, as vaft as between 
inadvertency and deliberation, between/a^m;* and fet pur- 


pofe. 


South. 


King’s Cookery. 


Milton. 

Pope. 

Thomfon. 


Fairy ^ 



2. A difh, I fuppofe, which has nothing in it. 

Few care for carving trifles in di'guife. 

Or that fantaftick difli fome call furprife. 
o Sudden confufton or perplexity. 

To SURPRFSE. v.a. [furpris, French, from furpmdre.] 

1. To take unawares; to fall upon unexpectedly. 

The caftle of Macduff I will furprife. 

Seize upon Fife, give to the edge o’th’fword 

His wife, his babes. Shakefpeare s Machtc. 

Now do our ears before our eyes. 

Like men in mifts, 

Difcover who’d the ftate furprizc. 

And who refills. 7 */ w - 

Bid* her well beware. 

Left, by fome fair appearing good furpris d, 

She di&ate falfe, and mifmform the will. 

How fhall he keep, what, deeping or awake 
A weaker may furprife , a ftronger take? 

Who can fpeak 

The mingled paffions that furprizd his heart. 

2 . To aftoniffl by fomething wonderful. . . , . ne f s 

People were not fo much frighted ttfwprtzii at H 

of the camel. J 

3. To confufe ox perplex by fomething fudden. 

Upheftarts, difeover’dand firprtsd. ,, 

Surprising, participial adj. [ from furpt ife. ] 

raifing fudden wonder or concern. . ver [ u r- 

The greateft aaions of a celebrated perfon, bou J ^ 

prifmg and extraordinary, are no more than ^L“ SjS-iV. 

from him. np decree that 

Surprisingly, adv. [from furpnftng .] io a 3 

raifes wonder ; in a manner that raifes wonder. 

If out of thete ten thoufiind, we ftiould take th who 
are employed in publick bufmefs, the number 0 

remain will be furprizingly little. Over- 

Su'roijedry. n.ft [fur and cutder, old Fr. to thi -J 
weening; pride; infolence. Oblolete. 

They* overcommen, were deprived ^ 

Of their proud beauty, and the one moiety 
Transform’d to fiffi for their boldy^^r/r>'. 

Late-born modefty 

Hath got fuch root in eafy waxen hearts, 

That men may not themfelves their own g F 'ft, on r t e. 

Extol, without fufpea of furquedty. anfirtf 

Surrebutter .n.ft [Inlaw.] A ffcond rebutte., 

to a rebutter. A term in the courts. rT n law.] A 

Surrejoinder, n.ft [furrejotndre, brenc j L. (he reio' n ' 

fecond defence of the plaintiff s adion, °Ph ^foctio. 
der of the defendant, which the civilians caU ^ 

To SURRENDER. [furrendre, old Irencn.j 

1. To yield up; to deliver up. make them 

Solemn dedication of churches ferve not - ^ blC h 

publick, but further alfo to fur render up tna 
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ntlierMfe their founders might have in them, and to make 
God himfelf their owner. lioQkel ‘ 

2 Fo deliver up an enemy. 

Ripe age bade him furrenderi ate, . 

His life and long good fortune unto final fate. . Fairfax. 
He willing to furrender up the caftle, Forbade his foldiers to 

have any talk with the enemy . knoAes • 

To Surrender, v. n. To yield ; to give ones felf up. 

This mighty Archimedes toofurrenders now. G lunville. 

SuRRE^nder. \ n r [f r om the verb.] 

SurRe'ndry. S ft 
!. The a& of yielding. 

Our general mother, with eyes 

Of conjugal attraction unreprov’d, 

/nd meek furrender, half-embracing lean d 
On our firft father. Milton’s Paradfte loft. 

Having muttered up all the forces he could, the clouds above 
and the deeps below, he prepares for a funender ; aflerting, 
from a miftaken computation, that all thefe will not come up 
to near the quantity requifite. Woodward. 

Juba’s furrender 

Would give up Africk unto Caefar’s hands. Addifon. 

2. The a£t of refigningor giving up to another. 

If our father carry authority with fuch difpofition as he 
bears, this la furrender of his will but offend us. Shakefpeare. 

That hope quickly vaniflied upon the undoubted intelli- 
o-ence of that furrender. Clarendon. 

& As oppreffed flates made themfelves homagers to the Ro¬ 
mans to engage their protection, fo we fhould have made an 
entire furrendry of ourfelves to God, that we might have gain¬ 
ed a title to his deliverances. Decay of Piety. 

In pafling a thing away by deed of gift, are required a fur¬ 
render on the giver’s part, of all the property he has in it; and 
to the making of a thing facred, this furrender by its right 
owner is neceHary. South’s Sermons. 

Subre ption, n f [furreptus, Latim] Surprife; fudden and 
unperceived invafion. 

Sins compatible with a regenerate eftate, are fins of a fud¬ 
den fw r option. Hammond. 

SURREPITTIOUS. adj. [ furreptitius, Latin.] Done by 
{iealth ; gotten or produced fraudulently. 

Scaliger hath not tranflated the firft; perhaps fuppofing it 
furrepiitious, or unworthy fo great an aflertion- Brown. 

The Maforites numbred not only the feCtions and lines, but 
even the words and letters of the Old Teftament, the better to 
fecure it from fui'reptitious practices. Govern, of the Tongue. 

A correCt copy of the Dunciad, the many furrepiitious ones 
have rendered neceffary. Letter to Publ. of Pope’s Dunciad. 
Surreptitiously, adv. [from furrepiitious .] By ftealth ; 
fraudulently. 

Thou haft got it more flrreptitioufty than he did, and with 
Iefs effeCt. Govern, of the Tongue. 

To Surrogate, v.a. [furrogo, Latin.] To put in the place 
of another. 

Surrogate, n. f. [furrogatus, Latin.] A deputy; a dele¬ 
gate ; the deputy of an ecclefiaftical judge, 
l o Surrou’nd. v. a. [ furronder, fr.] To environ ; to en- 
compafs; to enclofe on all fides. 

Yelling monfters that with ceafelefs cry 
Sw round me, as thou faweft. Milton. 

Cloud and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off. Milton . 

Bad angels feen 

On wing under the burning cope of hell, 

’Twixt upper, neather, and furrounding fires. Milton. 
As the bodies that furround us diverfly affeCt our organs, 
the mind is forced to receive the impreffions. Locke. 

Surso'lid. [In algebra.] The fourth multiplication or power 
of any number whatever taken as the root. Ttevonx. 

Surso'lid Problem. [In mathematicks.] That which cannot 
be refolved but by curves of a higher nature than a conick 
J 6 !?' 0 ']- , ^ Harris. 

R ’ 011 T * n \f [French.] A large coat worn over all the 
reit. 

The furtout if abroad you wear, 

Repels the rigour of the air ; 

Would you be warmer, if at home 

You had the fabrick, and the loom ? Prior 

Sir Roger {he mortally hated, and ufed to hire fellows to 
iquirt kennel-water upon him, fo that he was forced to wear 
zjurtout of oiled cloth, by which means he came home pretty 
clean, except where th ejurtout was a little fcanty. Arbuthnot 

I/ ” > F,JT -; 

Hippocrates mentions a fuppuration that furver.es letharo-ies 

To SURVF’Y 0nly ter ” inates in ‘ Harvey’- 

oUKVF Y. v. a. [furveoir, old French.] ' J 

* 1 0 overlook; to have under the ? 
higher place. 

Round he/m wj’j, a nd well might where he flood, 

Se h ‘8 h above ’ • Milton. 
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Though with thofe ftreams he no refembiance holdj 
Whofe foam is amber and their gravel gold ; 

His genuine and lefs guilty wealth t explore. 

Search not his bottom, but furvey his ftiofe. 

2. To overfee as one in authority. 

3. To view as examining. 

The hufbandman’s felf came that way* 


Denham* 


Spenfer i 
Waller. 


view ; to view as from a 


Of cuftom to furvey his ground. 

And his trees of ftate incompafs found. 

Early abroad he did the world Jurvey, 

As if he knew he had not long to ftay. 

With fuch alter’d looks 
All pale and fpeechlefs, h t furvey d me round. Dryden. 
Survey, n. ft [from the verb.] View; profpeef. 

Her ftars in all their vaft furvey 
Ufelefs befides ! Milton* 

Under his proud furvey the city lies. 

And like a mift beneath a hill doth rife. Denham. 

No longer letted of his prey; 

He leaps up at it with enrag’d defire, 

O’erlooks the neighbours with a wide furvey ; 

And nods at ev’rv houfe his threat’ning fire. Dryden . 

Survey'or. n. ft [from Jurvey .] 

1. An overfeer ; one placed to fuperintend others. 

Were’t not madnefsthen, 

To make the fox furveyor of the fold ? Shakefp. Henry VI, 
Bifhop Fox was not only a grave counfeltor for war or peace, 
but alfo a good furveyor of works. Bacon’s Henry VII, 

2. A meafurer of land. 

Should we furvey 

The plot of fituation, and the model; 

Queftion furveyors , know our own eftate. 

How able fuch a work to undergo, 

To weigh againft his oppofite. Shakefpeare’s Bleary I Vi 

Decempeda was a meafuring rod for taking the dimenfions 
of buildings; from hence came decempedator, for a furveyor, 
ufed by Cicero. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Survey'orship. n. f [from^ furveyor.] The office of a fur¬ 
veyor. 

To Sur'view. v.a. [ furveoir, old French.] To overlook; 
to have in view. Not in ufe. 

That turret’s frame moft admirable was* 

Likehigheft heaven compaffed round. 

And lifted high above this earthly mafs. 

Which it furview’d, as hills do lower ground. Fairy F$ueen: 
To SURVIVE, v.n. [fupervivo,lu2X\n', furvivre,FH\ 

1. To live after the death of another. 

Thofe that furvive, let Rome reward with love. Shak. 
T ry pleafure, 

Which when no other enemy furvives, 

Still conquers all the conquerors. Denham. 

2. To live after any thing. 

Now that he is dead, his immortal fame furviveth, and flou- 
rilheth in the mouths of all people. Spenfer. 

The love of horfes which they had alive. 

And care of chariots after death furvive. Dryden. 

The rhapfodies, called the characterifticks, would never 
have furvived the firft edition, if they had not difeovered fo 
ftrong a tinefture of infidelity. Watts. 

3. To remain alive. 

No longer now that golden age appears. 

When patriarch-wits furviv’d a thoufand years ; 

Now length of fame, our fecond life, is loft. 

And bare threefcore is all ev’n that can boalt; 

Our fons their father’s failing language fee. 

And fuch as Chaucer is, fhall Dryden be. Pope. 

To Survi've. v. a. To outlive. 

I ll afiiire her of 

Her widowhood, be it that {he furvives me* 

In all my lands and leafes whatfoever. Shakefpeare. 

Survi ver. n.f. [from furvive.~\ One who outlives another. 
Your father loft a father. 

That father, his; and the furvivor bound 
In filial obligation, for fome term, 

'T o do obfequious forrow. Shakefpeare's Hamlet . 

Although fome died, the father beholding fo many defeents, 
the number of furvivors muft {till be very great. Brown. 

I did difeern 

From his furvivors, I could nothing learn. Denham . 

Her majefty is heir to the furvivor of the late king. Swift. 

SurviVership. n.f. [from furviverf\ The ftate of outlivino- 
another. 45 

Such offices granted in reverfion were void, unlefs where 
the grant has been by furviverjhip. Ay life’s Par ergon. 

Susceptibility, n.f [from Jufceptible.’} Quality of admit- 
tmg; tendency to admit. 

. The fifceptibility of thofe influences, and the eff e a S thereof 
is the general providential law wherebv other phyfical beincr S 
are governed. ' H f 

SUSCEPTIBLE, adj. [ffceptible, Fr. Prior has accented 
this improperly on the firft lyllable.] Capable of admit¬ 


ting. 
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He moulded him platonically to his own idea, delighting 
fu ll in the choice of the materials, becaufe he found him fuj- 
ieptible of good form. Wotton. 

In their tender years they are more fufceptible of virtuous 
impre (Irons than afterwards, when folicited by vulgar incli¬ 
nations. L' Eft range. 

Children’s minds are narrow, and ufualiy fufceptible but of 
one thought at once. Locke on Education. 

Blow with empty words the fufccptible flame. Prior. 

Susce'ption. 7i. f. [jufeeptus, Latin.] A£l of taking. 

A canon, promoted to holy orders, before he is of a law 
ful age for the fufeeption of orders, (hall have a voice in the 
chapter. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

SuscE ptive. adj. [from fufceptiis , Lat. this word is more ana¬ 
logical, though lefs ufed than fufceptible.] Capable to admit. 

Since our nature is fo fufeeptive of errours on all fides, it is 
fit we fhould have notices given us how far other ptrfons may 
become the caufes of falfe judgments. Watt 's L.ogick. 

Susc/piENCfY. 72. f. [from fufeipient. ] Reception; ad million. 

One who takes ; one 


SUSCI'PIEN I . n.f. [fufeipiens, Latin.] 
that admits or receives. 

To SU'SCITATE. -y. n. [ ffeiter , French ’Juftito, Lat.] To 5 
roufe ; to excite. 

It concurreth but unto predifpofed effects, and only ffei- 
tates thofe forms whofe determinations are feminal, and pro¬ 
ceed from the idea of themfelves. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Susci ta'tion. n.f. [fufcitation, YrSromfufcitate. ] The act 
of roofing or exciting. 

To Suspe'ct. v. a. [ Jufticio,fufpcHum, Lat.] 

1. To imagine with a degree of fear and jeaioufy what is not 
known. 

Nothing makes a man fufpcSl much, more than to know 
little ; and therefore men fhould remedy fufpicion by procu¬ 
ring to know more. Bacon. 

Let us not then fufpeSi our happy flate. 

As not fecure. Milton. 

From her hand I could fufpePt no ill. Milton. 

2. To imagine guilty without proof. 

Though many poets miy fufpeft themfelves for the partiali¬ 
ty of parents to their youngeft children, I know myfelf too 
well to be ever fatisfied with my own conceptions. Dryden. 

Some would perfuade us that body and extenfion are the 
fame thing, which change the fignification of words, which I 
would not fufpeff them of, they having fo feverely condemn¬ 
ed the philofophy of others. Locke. 

3. To hold uncertain. 

I cannot forbear a dory which is fo well attefted, that I 
have no manner of reafon to ffpcfl the truth. Addijon. 

To Suspe'c.T: v. n. To imagine guilt. 

If I fufpePt without caufe, why then let me be your jeft. 

Shakespeare's Merry Wives of Wind]or. 
Suspe'ct. part. adj. [fufpeft, French ] Doubtful. 

Sordid interefts or affectation of ftrange relations are not 
like to render your reports fufpeft or partial. Glanville. 

Suspe'ct. n.f [from the verb.] Sufpicion ; imagination with¬ 
out proof. Obfolete. 

No fancy mine, no other wrong fufpefi. 

Make me, O virtuous fhame, thy laws neglect. Sidney. 

The fale of offices and towns in France, 

If they were known, as finefufpefl is great. 

Would make thee quickly hop without a head 
My moft worthy mafter, in whofe breaft 
Doubt and fufpeft, alas, are plac’d too late, 

You fhould have fear’d falfe times, when you did fea Qc.Shak. 
There be fo many falfe prints of praife, that a man may 
juftly hold it a fufpeH. Bacon. 

Nothing more jealous than a favourite towards the wain- 
ing-time 2nd jifpedt of fatiety. Wotton. 

They might hold fure intelligence 
Among themfelves, without ffpedi t’offend. Daniel. 

If the king ends the differences, and takes away th ofuf- 
pefi\ the cafe will be no worfe than when two duellifts enter 
the field. Suckling. 

To Suspe nd, v. a. [ffpendre, French ; fufpendo , Latin.] 

1. To hang; to make to Kang by any thing. 

As ’twixt two equal armies fate 
Sufpends uncertain victory; 

Our fouls, which to advance our flate, 

Were cone out, hung ’twixt her and me. Donne. 

It is reported by Ruffinus, that in the temple of Serapis, 
there was an iron chariot fufpended by loadftones; which ftones 
removed, the chariot fell and was dafhed to pieces. Brown. 

2 . To make to depend upon. 

God hath in the feripture fufpended the promife of eternal 
life upon this condition, that without obedience and holineis 
of life no man {hall ever fee the Lord. Lillotfon. 

3. To interrupt; to make to flop for a time. 

The harmony 

Sifpended hell, and took with ravifhment 
The thronging audience. Milton. 

The guard nor fight? nor flies; their fate fo near. 

At once fvfpends their courage and their fear. Denham. 
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This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intelleA 1 
beings, in their fteady profecution of true felicity thatth 
can fufpend this profecution in particular cafes, till’thevh^ 
looked before them. ' nave 

To delay ; to hinder from proceeding. ° Ckt * 

Sujpenel your indignation againft my brother, till y 0u 
derive from him better teflimony of his intent. RhJkd ^ 

• His anfvver did the nymph attend; 'Jr £ar ^ 

Her looks, her fighs, her geilures all did pray him- 
But Godfrey wifely did his grant fufpend. 

He doubts the word, and that a while did flay him. F V 
To themfelves 1 left them ; 

For \ fufpend their doom. Mr ton 

The reafons for fufpending the play were ill founded. Devil' 
The Britifn dame, famed for refill lefs grace, } 
Contends not now but for the fecond place ; 

Our love fufpended , we neglect the fair, 

For whom we burn’d, to gaze adoring here. Granvil 
A man may fufpend his choice from being determined for or 
again ft the thing propofed, till he has examined v\ hether it be 
really of a nature to make him happy or no. Locke 

. To debar for a time from the execution of an office or enjoy¬ 
ment of a revenue. 

Good men fhould not be fufpended from the exereife of their 
miniftry, and deprived of their livelihood for ceremonies 
which are on all hands acknowledged indifferent. Sanderfoti. 

I he bifhop of London was fummoned for not ft [pending 
Dr. Sharp. Swift. 

Suspense, n.f [fufpens, French ^fufpenfus, Latin.] 

1. Uncertainty; delay of certainty or determination; indeter¬ 
mination. 

Till this be done, their good affeclion towards the fafety of 
the church is acceptable ; but the way they preferibe us to pre- 
ferve it by, mull reft in fufpenfe. Hooker. 

Such true joy s fufpen r e 

What dream can I prefent to recompense? Waller. 

Ten days the prophet in JufpenJe remain’d. 

Would no man's fate pronounce ; at laft conflrain’d 
By Ithacus, he Solemnly defign’d 
Me for the facrifice. Denham. 

In propofitions, where though the proofs in view are of moft 
moment, yet there are diffident grounds to fufpedl that there 
is fallacy, or proofs as confiderable to be produced on the 
contrary fide, there fufpenfe or diffent are often voluntary. Locke. 

2. A£t of withholding thejudgment. 

Whatever neceffity determines to the purfuit of real bliSs, 
the fame neceffity eftablifiies fufpenfe, deliberation and ferutiny, 
whether its Satisfaction mifleads from our true happinefs. Locke. 

3. Privation for a time; impediment for a time. 

4. Stop in the midft of two oppofites. 

For thee the fates, feverely kind, ordain 
A cool fufpenfe from pleafure or from pain. Pope. 

Suspense. adj. [ fufpenfus , Latin.] 

1. Held from proceeding. 

The Self-fame orders allowed, but yet eftablifhed in more 
wary and fufpenfe manner, as being to ftand in force till God 
fhould give the opportunity of Some general conference what 
might be beft for every of them afterwards to do; had both 
prevented all occafion of juft diflike which others might take, 
and referved a ureater liberty unto the authors themfelves, of 
entring unto fuither confukation afterwards. Hooker. 

1 he great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his race, though fteep, fufpenfe in heav’n 
Held by thy voice. " Milton s ParadiJeLoJt. 

2. Held indoubt; held in expectation. 

This faid, he fat; and expectation held 
His looks JufpenJe, awaiting who appear’d 
To fecond or oppoSe. u 

Suspension, n.f [Jufpenfim. Fr. from fufpend] 

1. Act of making to hang on any thing. 

2. ACt of making to depend on any thing. 

3. ACt of delaying. 

Had we had time to pray, 

With thoufand vows and tears we fhould have foug) 



That fad decree’s fufpenfion to have wrought. 
ACt of withholding or balancing thejudgment. 

In his Indian relations, wherein are containe 
accounts 


incredible 

i Indian relations, wnercui aic ..- t i are 

_j, he is furely to be read with ftfperijion, L. ^ 

they which weakned his authorities with former age 
is feldom mentioned without derogatory parentie es. 

The mode of the will, which anfwers to dubitat ^ / 

be called fujpenjion ; and that which in the fanta 1 Q reVJ , 
obftinacy, is conftancy ir. the intelle&ual. 

5. Interruption; temporary cefiation. t Lj ng j in 

Nor was any thing done for the better adju ^ j- aine 
the time of that fufpenfion, but every thing e t 1 

flate of unconcernednefs as before. Xhat by 

Suspe nsory, adj. [ Jufpenfoire, r . fufpenfus, a -i 

which a thing hangs. e w2 »ting 

There are feveral parts pcculia/ to brutes w Jfoy. 

as the feventh or JufpenJory mu.cle 0 ; 

SUSPICION. 


in man, 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langut 


s u s 

cr’sPl'CION. n.f. [fafpian, Vr.fufpmo , Lat] The of 
a- imagination of fomething ill without proof. _ 
fuf V« %pmo«mo for the hoggifh fhrevvdnefs of her hra.n, 
an d Mopfffor a very unlikely envy fhe hath (fumbled ^upon. 

among!! thoughts are like bats amongfl birds, they 
JiT^ twilight; they 0 are to be reprefTed, or at the lead 
we ll guarded, for they cloud the mini. Bacon. 

Siijpicion all our lives (hall be (fuck full of eyes; 

For treafon is but trufted like a fox, 

Who ne’er fo tame, fo cherifh’d and loctc a up. 

Will have a wild trick of hisanceftors. Shakefpeare. 

Though wifdom wake, fufpicion fleeps 
At wifdoill’s gate ; and to fimplicity 
Refigns her charge, while goodnefs thinks no ill 
Where no ill feems. < . Milton s Farad. Loft. 

Sucpj CIOUS. adj. [fejpici f/s, Latin.] ... r 

T Tnc ihed to fufped; inclined to imagine ill without proof. 

' Nature itfelf, after it has done an injury, will for ever be 
fu fp,aous, and no man can love the perfbn ^ulpe^ 

A wife man will find us to be rogues by our faces; we have 
a fifpicious, fearful, conftrained countenance, often turning 
and kinking through narrow lanes. _ _ Swift. 

2 Liable to fufpicion ; giving reafon to imagine ill. 

' They, becaufe the light of his candle too much drowned 
theirs were glad to lay hold on (o colourable matter, and 
exceeding forward to traduce him as an author o ifufpicions 
innovations. Hooker. 

I fpy a black fujpicious threat’ning cl ud. 

That will encounter with our glorious fun. Shakefpeare. 
Authors are fufpicious, nor greedily to be (wallowed^ who 
pretend to deliver antipathies, Sympathies and the occult ab- 
ftrufities of things. Browns Vulgar Errours . 

His life 

Private, una&ive, calm, contemplative, 

Little fufpicious to any king. ^ Milton. 

Many milchievous infedls are daily at work, to make people 
of merit fufpicious of each other. Pope. 

Suspiciously, aclv. [from fufpicious.'] 

1. With fufpicion. 

2. So as to raife fufpicion. 

His guard entering the place, found Plangus with his fword 
in his hand, but not naked, but {landing jtfpicioufty enough, 
to one already fufpicious. Sidney. 

Suspiciousness, n.f. [from fufticious.] Tending to fufpicion. 
To make my ellate known feerned impoffible, by reafon 
of tht fufpicioufnefs of Mifo, and my young miftrefs. Sidney. 
SuspiRa'tion. n.f [fujpiratio from fufpiro, Latin.] Sigh; acl 
of fetching the breath deep. 

Notcuftomary fuits of folemn black, 

Nor windy fufpiration of forc’d breath 

That can denote me truly. Shakefpeare. 

In deep fujpirations we take more large gulphs of air to cool 
our heart, overcharged with love or furrow. More. 

ToSuspi're. v. n. \fufpiro, Latin.] 

1. To figh ; to fetch the breath deep. 

2. It feems in Shakefpeare to mean only, to begin to breath ; per¬ 
haps miftaken for rejpire. 

Since the birth of Cain, the firft male child, 

To him that did but yefterday fujpire, 

There was not fuch a gracious creature born. Shakefpeare. 
To SUSTAI'N. v. a. [fouftenir, Fr. fujlineo, Latin.] 

1. To bear; to prop; to hold up. 

The lar^enefs and lightnefs of her wings and tail fuflain her 
without laffitude. More. 

Vain is the force of man, 

To crufh the pillars that the pile fft a in. Dryden s Mneid. 

2. To fupport; to keep from finking under evil. 

The admirable curioftty and lingular excellency of this de- 
fign will fuftain the patience, and animate the induftry of him 
who fhall undertake it. Holder. 

If he have no comfortable expectations of another life to fu¬ 
ftain him under the evils in this world, he is of all creatures 
the moft miferable. Tillotjon. 

3. To maintain; to keep. 

What food 

Will he convey up thither to fuftain 

Himfelf and army ? Milton. 

But it on her, not fhe on it depends; 

For fhe the body doth fuftain and cherifti. Davies. 

My labour will fuftain me. Milton. 

4. To help; to relieve; to affift. 

They charged on pain of perpetual difpieafure, neither to 
entreat for him, or any way Juftain him. Shakefpeare. 

His fons who feek the tyrant to fuftain. 

And long for arbitrary lords again, 

He dooms to death, allerting publick right. Dryden's /.En . 

S’ To bear; to endure. 

Were it I thought death menac’d would enfue 
This my attempt, I would fuftain alone 
The worft, and not perfuade thee. Milton. 


Dryden. 


SWA 

Can Ceyx then fuftain to leave his wife, 

And unconcern’d forfake the fweets of 

Shall Turnus then fuch endlefs toil Juftain, 

In fio-hting fields, and conquer towns in vain. f) ce ft* 

Th e mind (lands coiledled within herfelf, and fuflains the 
fl Jk With all the force which is natural to her; but^hea* 
in love has its foundations Tapped. 

6. To bear without yielding. _ 

Sachariffa’s beauty’s wine, 

Which to madnefsdoth incline; 

Such a liquor as no brain Waller. 

That is mortal enn juftain 

7. To fuffer; to bear as inflicted. . 

7 If you omit 

The offer of this time, I cannot promife, 

But that you (hall fuftain more new dilgrace?, 

With thefe you b Id already. Sbabjpeare’s Unryjni 

Sust Al'NABLE. adj. [[ouJiembU, Fr. from JuJlamft . bat may 
be fuftained. 

Sustai'ner. n.f [from fuftain.] 

1. One that props; one that (upports. 

2. One that fuffers ; a fufferer. 

Thyfelf haft a fuftairier been 

Of much affiidlion in my caufe. Chapman s Iliad. 

Sustenance, n.f [foufienance, hr.] 
r Suonort ; maintenance. 

Scarcely allowing himfelf fit fuftenance of life, rather than 
he would fpend thofe goods for whofe fake only he Hemed to 

• vc Sidny. 

ioy in lire. , r n 

There are unto one end fundry means; as for th ec Jftenn.e 
of our bodies many kinds of food, many forts of raiment to 

clothe our nakednefs. 00 * 

Is then the honour of your daughter of greater moment to 

her, than to my daughter her’s, whofe fuftenance it was r Add. 

2. Neceffaries of life ; victuals. 

The experiment coft him his life for want o \ Juftenance. L . 
The ancients were inventers oi ail arts neceffuiy to ire 
fuftenance, as plowing and fowing. Temp/e. 

Sustenta'tion. n.f. [fujleutation, Fr. from Juftento, Uatin.j 

1. Support; prefervation from falling. 

Thefe fleams once raifed above the earth, have then 2(cent 
and fuftentation aloft promoted by the air. Boy a. 

2. Support of life ; ufe of viHuals. 

A very abftemious animal, by reafon of its frigidity, ana 
latitancy in the winter, will long lublift without a viiible juftea- 
tation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3. Maintenance. 

When there be great fhoals of people, which go on to 
populate, without forefeeing means of life and fuftentation ; it 
is of neceffity that once in an age they diicharge a portion of 
their people upon other nations. . _ Bacon. 

Susurra / tion. n.f. [from Jufurro, Latin.J \v hifper; loft 

murmur. 

Sute. n.f. [for fuite ] Sort. 

Touching matters belonging to the church of Chrift, this 
we conceive that they are not of one fute. Hooker. 

Su'tler. n.f. [ foeteler, Dutch ; fudler, German.] A man that 
fells provisions and liquour in a camp. 

I fhall futler be 

Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Send to the futler 9 s; there you’re fure to find 
The bully match’d with rafeals of his kind. Dryden. 

Su / ture. n.f. [ futura, Latin.] 

1. A manner of fewing or Hitching, particularly of ditching 
wounds. 

Wounds, if held in clofe contacl for feme time, reunite by 
inofculation : to maintain this fituation, feveral forts of futures 
have been invented; thofe now chiefly deferibed are the inter¬ 
rupted, theglo'ers, the quill’d, the twilled and the dry Ju- 
tures, but the interrupted and twilled are almoft the only 
ufeful ones. " Sharp's Surgery. 

2. Suture is a particular articulation : the bones of the cranium 

are joined to one another by four futures. Efuincy. 

Many of our veifels degenerate into ligaments, and the 
futures of the fkull are abolifhed in old age. Arbuthnot. 

SWAB. n.f. [jwubb, Swedilh.] A kind of mop to clean 
floors. 

_ 

To Swab. v. a [ypebbin, Saxon.] To clean with a mop. 
It is now ufed chiefly at fea. 

He made him fwab the',fleck. Shelvock's fi'oyage. 

Swa'bbfr. n.f [jwabberfip utch.] A fweeper of the deck. 
The mafter, the fwabtftr, the boatfwain and I, 

Lov’d VIall, Meg, and Marrian, and Margery. Shak. 
Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of this degene¬ 
rate age, but the making a tarpawlin and a fwabber the hero of 
a tragedy. Dennis. 

To Swa'ddle. v. a. [y*pet»an, Saxon.] 

1. To fwathe; to bind in cloaths, generally ufed of binding new¬ 
born children. . 

Invefled by a veil of clouds, 

And fwadled as new-born in fable fhrouds; 

I or thefe a receptacle I defign’d. Sandys , 

How 
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SWA 


SWA 


Swa'ddle 


How foon doth mqn decay ! 

When cloths are taken from a cheft of fweets, 

1 o /waddle infants, whofe ) oung breath 

Scarce knows the way ; 

Thofe clouts are little winding fheets, 

Which doconfign and fend them unto death. Herbert. 

I hey fwaddled, me up in my night-gown with long pieces of 
linen, 'till they had wrapt me in about an hundred yards of 
fwathe. Addifon. 

2. To beat; to cudgel. A low ludicrous word. 

Great on the bench, great in the faddle, 

That could as well bind o’er as /waddle. Hiidibras. 

n. f [from the verb.] Cloaths bound round the 

body. 

1 begged them to uncafe me: no, no, fay they; and upon 
that carried me to one of their houfes, and put me to bed in 
ail my /waddles. Addifon. 

c ' i n ' /• I rrom wadle.] Cloath wrapped 

c - ( round a new-born child. 

OWA DDLINGCLOUT. .) 

From thence a fairv thee unweetino; reft. 

There as thou flept’ft in tender / waddlihgband ., 

And her bafe elfin brood, there for thee left. 

Such men do changelings call, fo changed by fairies theft. 

Fairy Queen. 

That great baby you fee there is not yet out of his Jwadling- 
cl uts. Sbakejp. Hamlet. 

The / wadlingbands were purple, wrought with gold. Dryd. 

To SWAG. v. n. [pgan, Saxon; fweigia , Iflandick.] To 
fink down by its weight; to lay heavy. 

They are more apt, in [wagging down, to pierce with their 
points, than in the jacent pofture, and crevice the wall. IVott. 

Being a tall fifh, and with his Tides much compreffed, he 
hath a long fin upon his back, and another anfwering to it on 
his belly; by which he is the better kept upright, or from 
/wagging on his Tides. Grew. 

ToSvvage. v. a. [from a/wage.] To eafe; to foften; to mi¬ 
tigate. 

Apt words have pow’r to / wage 
The tumours of a troubled mind, 

And are as balm to fetter'd wounds. Milton. 

Nor wanting pow’r to mitigate and /wage, 

With folemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chafe 
Anguifh, and doubt, and fear from mortal minds. Milton. 

I will love thee. 

Though my diftradted fenfes fhould for fake me. 

I’d find Tome intervals, when my poor heart 

Should /wage itfelf, and be let loofe to thine. Otway . 

To SWA'GGER. v.n. [ fwadderen , Dutch, to makeanoife; 
jppegan, Saxon.] To bluffer; to bully; to be turbulently and 
tumultuoufiy proud and infolent. 

Drunk? fquabble? [wagger? and difeourfe fuftian with 
one’s own fhadow ? Oh thou invincible fpirit of wine ! Shak, 
’Tis the gage of one that I fhould fight withal, if he be 
alive; a ra/cal that /wagger d with me laft night. Shake/peare. 

Oft a terrible oath, with a fwaggering accent fharplv twang’d 
off, gives manhood more approbation than proof itlelf. Shak. 

The leffer fize of mortals love to [wagger for opinions, and 
to boaft infallibility of knowledge. Glanv. Seep/. 

Many fuch afl'es in the world huff, look big, flare, drefs, 
cock, and /wagger at the fame noify rate. L'EJlrangc. 

He chuck’d, 

And fcarcely deign’d to fet a foot to ground. 

But J'wagger d like a lord. Dry den. 

Confidence, how weakly foever founded, hath Tome effedl 
upon the ignorant, who think there is fomething more than 
ordinary in a /waggering man that talks of nothing but de- 
monflration. Tillot/on. 

To be great, is not to be flarched, and formal, and fuperci- 
lious ; to /wagger at our footmen, and browbeat our infe¬ 
riors. , Collier on Pride. 

What a pleafure is it to be vidlorious in a caufe? to /wag¬ 
ger at the bar ? for a lawyer I was born, and a lawyer I will 
be. Arbuthnof s Hijlory o/ 'John Bull. 

Swaggerer, n./ [from /wagger.] A blufterer; a bully; a 
turbulent noify fellow. 

He’s no Jiuaggerer , hoflefs ; a tame cheater: you may flroke 
him as gently as a puppy greyhound. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

Swaggy. adj. [from /wag.] Dependent by its weight. 

The beaver is called animal ventricofum, from his f'waggy 
and prominent belly. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Swain, n./. [ypem, Saxon and Runick.] 

1. A young man. 

That good knight would not fo nigh repair, 

Himfelf eftranging from their joyance vain, 

Whofe fellowfhip feem’d far unfit for warlike /wain. F. Qj 

2. A country fervant employed in hufbandry. 

It were a happy life 

To be no better than a homely /wain. Shak. HenryVk. 

3. A palforal youth. 

Blefl Jwains f whofe nymphs in ev’ry grace excel; 

Bleft nymphs! whofe /wains thofe graces Ting fo well. Pope. 


Swa'inmote. n.f. [fwwnmptus, law Lat.] A court 


matters of the fereft, kept by the charter of the7oreft 
in the year. 1 his court of fwainmote is as incident to a for? 
as the court of piepowder is to a fair. The [wainmot, u 
court of freeholders within the forett. q s a 

To Swale. }v. a. [ypelan, Saxon, to kindle.] To Wa fte 
To Swe al. J blaze away ; to melt: as, the candle fwales 
Swa'llet. n.f Among the tin-miners,-water breaking 
upon the miners at their work. R 7 ° 

Swallow, n.f [ ypalepe, Saxon.] A finall bird of^af* 
%e, or, as feme lay, a bird that lies hid and fleeps in the 

The /wallow follows not Summer more willingly than w 
your lordflli P Daffod . |3 Shak. Timm of Mem. 

That come before the /wallow dares. Shake/peare 

The /wallows make ufe of celandine, and the linnet of 
euphragia. ^ ^ 

\\ hen /wallows fleet foar high and fport in air 
He told us that the welkin would be clear. ’ q 
The jivallow fweeps '* 

The (limy pool, to build his hanging houfe 

„ r Intent - " Thmfon’s Sprim, 

To Swa'llow. v. a. [ypelgan, Saxon; J welgen , Dutch.] e 

1. To take down the throat. 

I / wallow down my fpittle. v jj . 

If little faults 

Shall not be wink’d at, how {hall we ftretch our eye, 
Whofe capital crimes chew’d, /wallow'd, and digefted, 
Appear before us ? Shake/peare's Henry V. 

Men are, at a venture, of the religion of the country; and 
muft therefore fvallow down opinions, as filly people do em- 
piricks pills, and have nothing to do but believe that they will 
do the cure. i oc ^ 

2. To receive without examination. 

Confider and judge of it as a matter of reafon, and not 
/wallow it without examination as a matter of faith. Locke. 

3. To engrofs; to appropriate. 

Far be it from me, that I /wallow up or deftroy. 2 Sa: 
Homer excels all the inventors of other arts in this, that he 
has fivallcived up the honour of thofe who fucceeded him. Pope. 

4. To abforb ; to take in ; to fink in any abyfs; to engulph. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againft the churches, though the yefty waves 
Confound and [wallow navigation up. Shake/peare . 

I may be pluck’d into th e/wallowing womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Baflianus’ grave. Shak. Tit. Andrcn, 
Death is /wallowed up in victory. 1 Cor. xv. 54. 

If the earth open her mouth and fwalloiv them up, ye {hall 
underftand that thefe men have provoked the Lord. Bum. xvi. 

1 n bogs /wallow'd up and loft. Milton. 

He hid many things from us, not that they would Jwallow 
up our underftanding, but divert our attention from what is 
more important. Decay of Piety. 

Nature would abhor 
To be forced back again upon herfelf. 

And like a whirlpool jwallow her own ftreams. 

Dryden and Lee's Oedipus . 

Should not the fad occafion fivallow up 
My other cares, and draw them all into it? Addifon. 

Cities overturn’d, 

And late at night in /wallowing earthquake funk. Tbomfon. 

5. To devour; to deftroy. 

The neceffary provifion for life /wallows the greatef! part o» 
their time. Lode* 

Corruption fwalloiu'd what the liberal hand 
Of bounty fcatter’d. Thom/on s Autumn. 

6. To be loft in any thing; to be given up. 

The prieft and the prophet are /wallowed up of wine. 
Swa'llow. n./. [from the verb.] The throat; voracity. 
Had this man of merit and mortification been called to ac¬ 
count for his ungodly /wallow, in gorging down the eftates 0 
helplefs widows and orphans, he would have told them mat it 
was all for charitable ufes. South 

Swa'llowtail. n. /. A fpecies of willow. 

The fhining willow they call jwallowtail , becaufe oft e 
pleafure of the leaf. Bacon's Natural Hi[ ogj< 

Swa'llowwort. n / A plant. 

Swam. The preterite of /wim. r 

SWAMP. n.f. [ Jwamms , Gothick ; ypam, Saxon ; / 
Iflandick; fwamme, Dutch; /iiomp, Danifh; /vamp, Swe 1 
A marfh ; a bog; a fen. 

Swa'mpy. adj. [from fwamp.] Boggy; fenny. 

Swampy fens breathe deftrudtive myriads. ' 3 ° m d 

SWAN. n.j. [ypan, Saxon ; fuan, Danifh; fwaen, ^utch-J 
The fwan is a large water-fowl, that has a long an v ) 
ftraight neck, and is very white, excepting when it is . 
Its legs and feet are black, as is its bill, which is h ? n 


a 


S ailQ led. dlC LHdkrw} Ao lo its uuiy 1 J f fhC 

goofe, but fomething rounder, and a little h 00 ^^ ^ 


lower end of it: the two fides below its eyes are 


fhining like ebony. Swans ufe wings like fails, which ca 
the wind, fo that they are driven along in the watef. ^ 


SWA 



S W A 

• i n herbs and fome fort of grain like a goofe, and iomc 
^ndTohave lived three hundred years. There .s a fpeaes 
ar f e L ns with the feathers of their heads, towards the brea , 

1 A or the cilds with a gold colour inclining to red. 
malkC reckoned by Moles among the unclean creatures ; but 
imn “IS ,Z Apollo the god of mufick, becaufe it was 
m\o fing melodioufly when it was near expiring; a tuition 

generally received, but fabulous. 
c With untainted eye 

Compare her face with fome that I fliali mow, 

And I will make thee think thy/van a crow. Shake/peare. 

Let mufick found, while he doth make his choice; 

Then if he lofe, he makes a [wan like end. Shakefpeaie. 

I have feen a /van, 

With booilefs labour, fwim again ft the tide, 

And (pend her ftrength with over-matching waves. SWA 
The birds dafy to be drawn are plampedes, or water-.owl, 
as the mallard, goofe, and fwan Peacham on Di awing. 

The fearful matrons raife a fereammg cry, / 

Old feeble men with fainter groans reply ; > 

A iarrins found refults, and mingles in the Iky, J 

Like that of /vans remurm’ring to the floods. Dryden. 

The idea, which anEnglifhman fignifies by the nam e jwan, 
is a white colour, long neck, black beak, black legs, and whole 
feet, and all thefe of a certain fize, with a power of dim¬ 
ming in the water, and making a certain kind of noife. Locxe. 
Swa'nskin. n.f. [fwan and Jkin.] A kind of loft flannel, 
imitating for warmth the down of a fwan. • 

Swap. adv. [ adfuipa , to do at a fnatch, Iflandick.] Haftily ; 
with hafty violence: as, he did it /wap. A low word. 

. To Swap. v. a. To exchange. See 1 0 Swop. 

Sward, n./. [/card, Swedifh.] 

1. The fkin of bacon. 

2, The furface of the ground: whence green/ward, or green 

^ Water, kept too long, loofens and foftens the Jward , makes 
it fubjeft to ruflies and coarfe grafs. Note on 1 ujjer. 

The noon of night was paft, when the foe 
Came dreadlefs o’er the level /wart, that lies 
Between the wood and the fwift ftreaming Oufe. A. Philips. 
To plant a vineyard in July, when the earth is very dry 
and combuftible, plow up the jworth, and burn it. Mortimer. 
Sware. The preterite of [wear. 

Swarm, n./. [ypeapm, Saxon; /verm, Dutch.] 

S. A great body or number of bees or other fmall animals, par¬ 
ticularly thofe bees that migrate from the hive. 

A [warm of bees that cut the liquid fky, 

Upon the topmoft branch in clouds alight. 

2 . A multitude; a croud. 

From this / warm of fair advantages, 

You grip’d the general fway into your hand. 

Forgot your oath to us at Doncafter. 

If we could number up thofe prodigious /warms that had 
fettled themfelves in every part of it, they would amount to 
more than can be found. Addifon on Italy . 

To Swarm, v.n. [ypeajiman, Saxon ; fivermen, Dutch.] 

1. To rife as bees in a body, and quit the hive. 

All hands employ’d. 

Like labouring bees on a long Summer’s day; 

Some found the trumpet for the reft to /warm. 

Swarm'd on a rotten ftick the bees I fpy’d. 

When bees hang in /wanning time, they will prefently rife, 
if the weather hold. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. To appear in multitudes; to croud ; to throng. 

The mercilefs Macdonel, 

The multiplying villanies of nature 

Do /warm upon. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Our fuperfluous lacqueys, and our peafants, 

Who in unneceffary’adHon /warm 

About our fquares of battle. Shake/p . Henry V. 

What a multitude of thoughts at once 
Awaken’d in m t/warm, while I confider 
What from within I feel myfelf, and hear 
What from without comes often to my ears. Milton. 

Then mounts the throne, high plac’d before the fhrine ; 
In crowds around the [warming people join. Dryden's Ain. 
3. To be crouded ; to be over-run ; to be thronged. 

Thefe garrifons you have now planted throughout all Ire¬ 
land, and every place [warms with foldiers. SpenJ'er. 

Her lower region /warms with all fort of fowl, her rivers 
with fifh, and her feas with whole fhoals. Howcl. 

Thofe days [warmed with fables, and from fuch grounds 
took hints for fi&ions, poifoning the world ever after. Broivn. 
4• To breed multitudes. 

Not fo thick /warm'd once the foil 
Bedropp'd with blood of Gorgon. Milton's Par adi/e Loft. 
SWART. I adj. [fwarts, Gothick; rpcapt, Saxon; hvart. 
SWARTH. $ Dutch.] J 

Black; darkly brown; tawney. 

A nation ftrange, with vifage /wart. 

And courage fierce, that all men did affray, 

7 hrough the world then fwarmed in every part, F. Ejuccn. 


Dryden's An. 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 
Gay. 


Queer.- 


A man 

Qt fourth complexion, and of crabbed iue, ^ 

That him full of melancholy did flieyv. • . -C 

Whereas I was black and /wart before; 

With thofe clear rays which fhe infus’d on i Ke > 

That beauty am I bleft with; which you fee. Shak. H. \ i. 
No goblin, or fwart fairy of the mine, 

Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity. ■ 

2 . In Milton it feems to fignify black 3 gloomy; mang an . 

Ye valleys low, „ rh 

On whofe frefh lap theW far fparely IoqV^ f^ 

To Swart, v. <r. [from the noun.] Xo blacken, 

'“The ^at of the fwart a 

1 r § i?mm fwarts Blackly; dufki.y; taw- 

SwVRTHtNESS. n.f. [from fwartbyj Darknefs of complexion 5 

SwTrthy.' adj. [See Swart.] Dark of complexion; black; 

dufl^y; tawney. . . . 

Set me where, on fome pathleis piain-. 

The [worthy Africans complain. ' 

Though in the torrid climates the common colour is black 
or hvartby, yet the natural colour of the temperate climates is 
more tranfparent and beautiful. Hate's Or,gin of Mankind. 

Here [worthy Charles appear, and there a jut 

His brother with d^etted air. _ Addjon . 

Did they know Cato, our remoteft kings 
Would pour embattled multitudes about him; 

Their /worthy hofts would darken all our plains, 

Doubling the native horrour of the war, • 

And making death more grim. Addijon s Cato. 

Swash, n.f. [A cant word.] A figure, whofe circumference 
is not round, but oval; and whofe rnoldings lie not at right 
angles, but oblique to the axis of the work. Moxorn 

To SWASH, v. n. To make a great clatter or noife: whence 

fvajhbuckler. 

We’ll have a fwajhing and a martia. outiice, 

As many other mannifh cowards have. 

That do outface it with their femblances. Shakefpeai e. 

Draw, if you be men:. Gregory, remember th y/uajbing 
b] ow> Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 

Swa'sher. n.f [from fwajh.] One who makes a fhow of 

valour or force of arms. • 

I have obferved thefe three fwajhers ; three fuch anticks do 

not amount to a man. Shake/. Henry V. 

Swatch, n.f A fwathe. Not in ufe. 

One fpreadeth thofe bands fo in order to lie. 

As barlie in [watches may fill it thereby* T’u/fer. 

Swath, n.f. [ [wade, Dutch.] 

1. A line of grafs cut down by the mower. 

With tolling and raking, and fettmg on cox, 

Graffe, lately in fwathes, is meat for an ox. T«_[fer. 

The ftrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 

Fall down before him, like the mower’s Jwath.. Shake/p. 
As foon as your grafs is mown, if it lie thick in the fivath, 
neither air nor fun can pafs freely through it. Mortimer. 

2 . A continued quantity. 

An affecSUon’d afs, that cons ftate without book, and utters 
it by great fivatbs. Shak. Twelfth Night. 

3. [Speban, to bind, Saxon.] A band ; a fillet. 

An Indian comb, a ftick whereof is cut into three {harp and 

round teeth four inches long: the other part is left for the 
handle, adorned with fine ftraws laid along the fides, and 
lapped round about it in feveral diftindf fwaths. Grew. 

They fwaddled me up in my night-gown with long pieces of 
linen, which they folded about me, ’till they had wrapped me 
in above an hundred yards of fwathe. Addifon s Spectator. 
To Swathe, v. a. [ppeoan, Saxon.] To bind, as a child 
with bands and rollers. 

Thrice hath this Hotfpur, Mars in fwathing cloaths, 

This infant warriour, and his enterprizes, 

Difcomfited great Douglas. Shak. Henry W . 

He had two fons ; the eldeft of them at three years old, 

I’ th' fwathing cloaths the other, from their nurfery 
Were ftol’n. Shakefp. Gymbeline. 

Their children arc never /vatheft , or bound about with any 
thing, when they are firft born; but are put naked into the bed 
with their parents to lie. Abbot's Defeript. of the World. 

Swath'd in her lap the bold nurfe bore him out, 

With olive branches cover’d rolmd about. Dryden. 

Matter’s feet are fwath'd no longer, 

If in the night too oft he kicks, 

Or {hows his loco-motive tricks. Prior. 

To Sway. v. a. \_fcljweben, German, to move.] 

1. 'Fo wave in the hand $ to move or weild with facility : as, to 
/way the feepter. 

Glancing fire out of the iron play’d, 

As fparkles from the anvil rife. 

When heavy hammers on the wedge a xz/wayd. Fas 
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2. To biafs; to dire£l to either fide. 

Heav’n forgive them, that fo much ha vtfway'd 
Your majcfty’s good thoughts away from me. Shakefpeare. 

I took your hands ; but was, indeed, 

Sway'd from the point, by looking down onCaefar. Shakef. 

The only way t’ improve our own, 

By dealing faithfully with none; 

As bowls run true by being made 

On purpofe falfe, and to be fway'd. Hudibras . 

3. To govern; to rule ; to overpower ; to influence. 

The lady’s mad ; yet if ’twere fo, 

She could not fway her houfe, command her followers, 
With fuch a fmooth, difcreet, and ftable bearing. Shakefp. 

The will of man is by his reafon fway'd ; 

And reafon fays, you are the worthier maid. Shakefpeare. 

On Europe thence, and where Rome was to fway 
The world. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

A gentle nymph, not far from hence, 

That with moift curb Jways the fmooth Severn ftream, 

. Sabrina is her name. Milton. 

Take heed left paflion fway 
Thy judgment to do ought, which elfe free will 
Would not admit. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The judgment is fwayed by paflion, and ftored with lubri¬ 
cous opinions, inftead of clearly conceived truths. Glanv. 
This was the race 

To fivay the world, and land and fea fubdue. Dryden. 

With thefe I went. 

Nor idle flood with unaflifting hands. 

When favage beafts, and mens more favage bands. 

Their virtuous toil fubdu’d ; yet thofe I fway d 
With pow’rful fpeech : I fpoke, and they obey’d. Dryden. 
When examining thefe matters, let not temporal and little 
advantages fway you againft a more durable intereft. Tillotfon. 
To Sway. v. n. 

1. To hang heavy; to be drawn by weight. 

In thefe perfonal refpe&s, the balance fways on our part. Bac. 

2. To have weight; to have influence. 

The example of fundry churches, for approbation of one 
thing, doth y^ymuch; but yet ftill as having the force of an 
example only, and not of a law. Hooker. 

3. To bear rule ; to govern. 

The mind I fway by, and the heart I bear. 

Shall never fagg with doubt, nor fhake with fear. Shakefp. 

Had’ft thou J'way'd as kings fhould do, 

They never then had fprung like fummer flies. Shakefp. 
Aged tyranny fways not as it hath power, but as it is fuf- 
fered. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Here thou fhalt monarch reign ; 

There did’ft not: there let him ftill vi&or fway. Milton . 

Sway, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The fwing or fweep of a weapon. 

To ftrike with huge two-handed fway, Milton. 

2. Any thing moving with bulk and power. 

Are not you mov’d, when all the fway of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm ? Sbak. Julius Cafar. 

Expert 

When to advance, or ftand, or turn the fway 

Of battle. Ah It on. 

3. Power; rule; dominion. 

This fort had fome fear that the filling up the feats in the 
confiftory, with fo great number of laymen, was but to pleafe 
the minds of the people, to the end they might think their 
own fway fome what. Hooker. 

In the end, very few excepted, all became fubje£l to the 
fway ok time: other odds there was none, faving that fome 
fell fooner, and fome later, from, the foundnefs of belief. Hook. 
Only retain 

The name and all th’ addition to a king; 

The fway, revenue, execution of th’ heft. 

Beloved fons, be yours. Shakef. King Lear. 

Her father counts it dangerous 
That fhe fhould give her forrow fo much fway , 

And in hiswifdom haftes our marriage, 

To flop the inundation of her tears. Shakefpeare. 

Too truly Tamerlane’s fucceflors they ; 

Each thinks a world too little for his fway. Dryd. Aurengz. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear Jway, 

The poll of honour is a private ftation. Addiforis Cato. 

4. Influence; diredlion. 

An evil mind in authority doth not only follow the fway of 
the defires already within it, but frames to itfelf new defires, 
not before thought of. Sidney. 

They rufh along, the rattling woods give way, 

The branches bend before their fweepy fway. Dryden. 
To SWEAR, v. n. preter. fwore or fware\ part. pafl. fworn. 

Yfwaran , Gothick; ypejuan, Saxon; fweer : en , Dutch.] 

I. To obteft fome fuperiour power; to utter an oath. 

If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or J'weor an oath to 
bind his foul with a bond, hefhall not break his word. Num. 
Thee, thee an hundred languages fhall claim, 

And favage Indians fiuear by Anna’s name. Tickel . 


Shakefp, 


care. 
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2. To declare or promife upon oath. 

We fhall have old Jwearing 
That they did give the rings away to men; 

But we’ll outface them, and outfwear them too. 

I gave my love a ring, and made him fwear 
Never to part with it; and here he ftands, 

I dare be fworn for him, he would not leave it 
Nor pluck it from his finger. c 1 , r 

I would have kept my word ; " e JP ea ^. 

But, when I jwear, it is irrevocable. Shakef Hem VT 
Jacob faid, fwear to me ; and he Jware unto him. 
Bacchus taken at Rhodes by Demetrius Poliorcetes wE-h 
he fo efteemed, that, as Plutarch reports, he Jiuare he had rat} 
lofe all his father’s images than that table. p \ ler 

3. To give evidence upon oath. 

At what eafe 

Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 

„ To /wear againft you > Shat. Henry Vlft 

4. I o obteft the great name profanely. J 

Becaufeof Jwearing the land mourneth. j^r. xxiii 10 
Obey thy parents, keep thy word juftly ; 

Swear not. 6 'hakcf King Ur 

None fo nearly difpofefl to fcofling at religion as thofe who 
have accuftomed themfelves to fwear on trifling occasions. Hit 
To Swear. 



v. a. 


1. To put to an oath. 

Mofes took the bones of Jofeph; for he had fltaitl vfwtrn 
the children of Ifrael. Ex xiii jq 

Sworn afhore, man, like a duck; I can fwitn like a duck' 
PH b e fworn, Shakefpeare's Tempf. 

Let me fwear you all to fecrecy; 

And, to conceal my fhame, conceal my life. Dryden. 

2. To declare upon oath. 

3. To obteft by an oath. 

Now by Apollo, king, thou fwear fl thy gods in vain. 

-- Ovaflai! mifereant! Shakefpeare. 

Swe'arer. n . f . [fiom fwear .] A wretch who obtefts the great 
name wantonly and profanely. 

And muft they all be hang’d that fwear and lie? 

— -Every one. 

•-Who muft hang them ? 

-Why, the honeft men. . 

—Then the liars and fwear ers are fools ; for there are liars and 
[wearers enow to beat the honeft men and hang them up. Sbak. 

Take not his name, who made thy mouth, in vain: 

It gets thee nothing, and hath no excufe: 

Luft and wine plead a pleafure, avarice a gain; 

But the cheap fwearer through his open fluice 

Lets his foul run for nought. Herbert. 

Of all men a philofopher fhould be no fwearer ; for an oath, 
which is the end of controverfies in law, cannot determine 
any here, where reafon only muft induce. Bravo. 

It is the opinion of our moft refined / wearers , that the fame 
oath or curfe cannot, confiftently with true politenefs, be re¬ 
peated above nine times in the fame company by the fameper- 
fon. Sivift's Polite Convefation. 

SWEAT, n.f [ypear, Saxon ; fweet , Dutch.J 

1. The matter evacuated at the pores by heat or labour. 

Siveat is fait in tafte; for that part of the nourifhment 
which is frefh and fweet, turneth into blood and flefh; and 
tb t fweat is that part which is excerned. Bacon. 

Some infenfible effluvium, exhaling out of the frone, comes 
to be checked and condenfed by the air on the luperficiesof it, 


as it happens to fiveat on the fkins of animals. 
Soft on the flow’ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy fweat. 

When Lucilius brandifhes his pen, 

And flafhes in the face of guilty men, 

A cold fweat ftands in drops on ev’ry part, 
And rage fucceeds to tears, revenge to (mart. 


Bojle. 

Milton* 


Dryden. 


2 . 


Sweat is produced by changing the b dance between tie 
fluids and folids, in which health confifls, fo as tnat Pf°J e< Vf 
motion of the fluids overcome the refiftance of the folios. > 
Labour; toil; drudgery. 

This painful labour of abridging was not eafy, ^but a m-i 

ter of fweat and watching. 2 M ac ‘ u ‘ 2 

The field ^ M'lton 

To labour calls us, now with fweat impos’d. 1 1 ' 

What from Johnfon’s oil and fweat did flow, 

Or what more eafy nature did beftow 
On Shakefpeare’s gentler mufe, in thee lull grown 
Their graces both appear. 

3. Evaporation of moifture. . be 

Beans give in the mow; ar.d therefore thofe that are ^ 
kept are not to be thrafhed ’till March, tnat they 
thorough fweat in the mow. Mortimer S " J - WU 

To Sweat, v.n. preterite fwet^fwedpedy particip. f a ‘ v 
[from the noun.] 

1. To be moift on the body with heat or labour. 

Shall I fay to you. 

Let them be free, marry them to your heirs^ ,/jUr 
Why fweat they under burdens? Sbak. Mach / , ;rtr(l( - s 


Mi Are is 
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Mill refs Page at the door, fweating and blowing, and look- 
■ , T w ildlv, would needs (peak with you. Shakefpeare. 

When he was brought again to the bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment, he was ftirrM 
With fuch an agony, ho fweat extremely. Shaw. H. V Ui. 
About this time in autumn, there reigned in the city and 
reher parts of th" kingdom a difeafe then new ; which, of the 

accidents and manner thereof they called the jweatmg fide- 
d \ Bacon s Henry V11. 

llC S * A young tall fquire 

Did from the camp at firft before him go; 

At firft he did, but fcarce could follow ftrait, 

Creatine beneath a fhield’s unruly weight. Cowley. 

2 To toil; to labour; to drudge. 

-How the drudging goblin /wet 
To earn his cream-bowl duly fet ; 

When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn. 

His fhadowy flail hath threfh’d the corn. Milton. 

Our author, not content to fee 
That others write as carelefsly as he; 

Though he pretends not to make things complete, 

Yet, to pleafe you, he’d have the poets fweat. Waller. 

0 To emit moifture. 

J Wainfcots will fweat fo that they will run with water.' 

Bacon. 

In cold evenings there will be a moifture or fweating upon 
theftool. , Mortimer. 

To Sweat, v. a. To emit as fweat. 

Greafe that’s fweaten 

From the murtherer’s gibbet, throw 

Into the flame. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

For him the rich Arabia fweats her gum. Dryden. 

Swea'ter. n.f. [from fiveat] One who fvveats. 

Swea'ty. adj. [from fweat.] 

1. Covered with fweat; moift with fweat. ' 

The rabblement houted and clap’d their chop’d hands, and 
threw up their fweaty night-caps. Shakefp. Juiius Cafar. 

A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firft-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow fheaf. Milton. 

2. Confifting of fweat. 

And then, fo nice, and fo genteel, 

Such cleanlinefs from head to heel; 

No humours grofs, or frowfy fteams. 

No noifome whiffs, or fweaty ftreams. Sivift. 

3. Laborious; toilfome. 

Thofe who labour 

The fweaty forge, who edge the crooked feythe. 

Bend ftubborn fteel, and harden gleening armour. 
Acknowledge Vulcan’s aid. Briar. 

To Sweep, v. a. [ypapan, Saxon.] 

1. To drive away with a befom. 

2. To clean with a befom. 

What woman, having ten pieces of filver, if fhe lofe one, 
doth not fweep the houfe, and feek diligently ’till fhe find it ? 

Lu. xv. 8. 

3. To carry with pomp. 

Let frantick Talbot triumph for awhile. 

And, like a peacock, Jweep along his tail. Shak. H. VI. 

4. To drive or carry off with celerity and violence. 

Though I could. 

With barefac’d power, fiveep him from my fight, 

And bid my v/ill avouch it; yet I muft not. Shakefpeare. 
The river of Kifnon fwept them away. Jud/es v. 

The bluftering winds ftriving for viclory, fwept the fnow 
from off the tops of thofe high mountains, and caft it down 
• unto the plains in fuch abundance, that the Turks lay as men 
buried alive. _ Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Flying bullets now 
To execute his rage appear too flow; 

They mifs or jweep but common fouls away; 

For fuch a lofs Opdam his life muft pay. Waller. 

My looking is the fire of peftilence/ 

That [weeps at once the people and the prince. Dryden. 
I have already fwept the (lakes, and with the common <rood 
fortune of profperous gamefters can be content to fit. Dryden. 
Is this the cnan who drives me before him 
To the world’s ridge, and f weeps me off like rubbifh ? Dryd. 

Fool! time no change of motion knows ; 

With equal fpeed the torrent flows 

To Jiveep fame, pow’r, and wealth away : 

T he paft is all by death pofleft. 

And frugal fate that guards the reft, 

By giving, bids them live, to day. Fenton 

A duke holding in a great many hands, drew a hu.. e heap 
ot gold; but never obfervt-d a (harper, who under his arm 
J-wept a great deal of it into his hat. 

5 - I o p„fs over with celerity and force. 

To rub over. 

Their long defeending train 

With rubies edgld, and fapphires fwept the plain. Dryden. 
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7. To ftrike with long ftroke. 

Defcend ye nine ; defeend and fing; 

The breathing inftruments infpire, 

Wake into voice each filent firing. 

And Jweep the founding lyre. Pope. 

To Sweep, v. n. 

1. To pafs with violence, tumult, or fvviftnefs. 

idafle me to know it, that I with wings as fwift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love 

May fweep to my revenge. Shakefpeare. 

A poor man that opprefleth the poor, is like [weeping rain 
which leaveth no food. Brov. xxviii. iii. 

Before tempeftuous winds arife, 

Stars jfhooting through the darknefsgild the night 

With f weeping glories .and long trails of light. Dryden » 

2. To pafs with pomp ; to pafs with an equal motion. 

She fweeps it through the court with troops of ladies, 
More like an emprefs than duke Humphrey’s wile. Sbak. 

In gentle dreams I often will be by. 

And fweep along before your clofing eye, , Dryden - 

3. To move with a long reach. 

Nor always errs; for oft the gauntlet draws 
A Jwetping ftroke along the crackling jaws. Dryden. 

Sweep, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The a£l of (weeping. 

2. The compafs of any violent or continued motion. 

A door drags when by its ill hanging on its hinges, or by 
the ill boarding of the room the bottom edge of the door rides 
in its fweep upon the floor. ALxon's Meehan. Exercife. 

Lion-hearted Richard like a torrent fwell’d 
With wintry tempefts, that difdains all mounds. 

Breaking away impetuous, and involves 

Within its fweep , trees, houfes, men. Philips. 

3: Violent deftrudlion. 

In countries fubjedb to great epidemical fweeps , men may 
live very long, but where the proportion of the'chronical dif- 
temper is great, it is not likely to be fo. Graunt. 

4. Diredlion of any motion not rectilinear. 

Having made one incilion a little circularly, begin a fecond, 
bringing it with an oppofite fweep to meet the other. Sharp . 

SweeTings. n.f. [from fwcep.~\ That which is fwept away. 
Should this one broomftick enter the feene, covered with 
duft, though the fweepings of the fineft lady’s chamber, we 
fhould defpife its vanity. Swift, 

Swee'pnet. n.f. [fweep and??*?/.] A net that takes in a great 
compafs. 

She was a fweepnet for the Spanifh {hips, which happily fell 
into her net. Camden. 

Sweepstake, n.f fiveep and flake .J A man that wins 

all. 

Is’t writ in your revenge. 

That fweepftake you will draw both friend and foe, 

Winner and lofer. Shakefpeare. 

Swer'py. adj. [from fweep.~\ Pafllngwith great fpeed and vio¬ 
lence over a great compafs at once. 

They rufh along, the rattling woods give way, 

The branches bend before their fweepy fway. Dr;den. 

Sweet, adj. [ypere, Sa x.Jbet, Dutch.] 

1. Pleafing to any fenfe. 

Sweet expreffes the pleafant perceptions of almoft every fenfe: 
fugar is fweet , but it hath not the fame fweetnefs as mufick; 
nor hath mufick the fweetnefs of a rofe, and a iweet profpedl 
differs from them all: nor yet have any of th.-fe the fame 
fweetnefs as difeourfe, counfel, or meditation hath ; yet the 
royal Pfalmift faith of a man, we took fweet counfel together ; 
and of God, my meditation of him fhall be fweet. Watts. 

2. Lufcious to the tafte. 

This honey tailed ftill is ever fweet. Davies. 

3. Fragrant to the fmell. 

Balm his foul head with warm diftillcd waters. 

And burn fweet wood to make the lodging fweet. Shakefp. 
Where a rainbow hangeth over or toucheth, there breath- 
eth v a fweet fmell; for that this happeneth but in certain mat¬ 
ters which have fome fweetnefs which the dew of the rainbow 
draweth forth. Bacm. 

Shred very fmall with thime fiveet-maxgpry and a little win- 

ter fe ™, ur - v ; , ~ mitohU Angler. 

I he balmy zephyrs, filent fince her death. 

Lament the ceafing of a fweiter breath. Pope. 

I he ftreets with treble voices ring. 

To fell the bounteous product of the fpring; 

Sweet- fmell ing flow’rs, and elders early bud. Gay. 

4. Melodious to the ear. 

The dulcimer, all organs of fweet flop. Mi'ton. 

Her fpeech is grac’d with fm ter found 
H han in another's fong is found. JHaVcr 

No more the ftreams their murmurs fhall forbear 
A fveeter mufick than their own to hear; 

But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal (bore, 

Fair Daphne s dead, and mufick is no more. Pote. 


5. Pleafing 
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Shakefpeare. 


Shakefp. 
Milton . 

Waller. 

Milton. 4 


5 . 
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5. Pleafing to the eye. 

Heav’n blefs thee! 

Thou haft th zfweetejl face I ever look’d on. 

6. Not fait. 

r The white of an egg, or blood mingled with fait water, ga¬ 
thers the faltnefs and maketh the water fweeter ; this may be 
by adhefton. Bacon’s INatural HJlory. 

The fails drop with rain. 

Sweet waters mingle with the briny main. Dryden. 

Not four. 

Time changeth fruits from more four to more fweet ; but 
eontrariwife liquors, even thofe that are of the juice of fruit, 
from more fweet to more four. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Trees whole fruit is acid laft longer than thofe whole fruit 
is fweet. Bacon. 

When metals are diflolved in acid menftruums, and the 
acids in conjunction with the metal act after a different man¬ 
ner, fo that the compound has a different tafte, much milder 
than before, and fometimes a fweet one ; is it not becaufe the 
acids adhere to the metallick particles, and thereby lofc much 
of their activity. Newton's Opticks . 

8. Mild 5 foftj gentle. 

Let me report to him 

Your fweet dependency, and you fhall find 
A conqu’ror that will pray in aid for kindnefs. 

The Peleiades fhedding fweet influence. 

Mercy has, could mercy’s felf be feen, 

No fweeter look than this propitious queen. 

9. Grateful; pleafing. 

Sweet interchange of hill and valley. 

Euryalus, 

Than whom the Trojan hoft 

No fairer face or fiveeter air could boaft. Dry den’s /Eneid. 

10. Not ftale ; not ftinking : as, that meat is fweet. 

Sweet, n.f. 

1. Sweetnel's; fomething pleafing. 

Pluck out 

The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 
The jweet which is their poifon. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

What fofter founds are thefe falute the ear. 

From the large circle of the hemifphere, 

As if the center of all jweets met here ! Ben.'Johnfon. 

Hail! wedded love, 

Perpetual fountain of domeftick fweets! Milton. 

Taught to live 

The eafieft way; nor with perplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the fweet of life. Milton s Paradife Lofl. 

Now fince the Latian and the Trojan brood 
HaVe tailed vengeance, and the Jweets of blood. 

Speak. Dryden s /Eneul . 

Can Ceyx then fuftain to leave his wife. 

And unconcern’d forfake the fweets of life ? Dryden. 

We have fo great an abhorrence of pain, that a little of it 
fcjctinguilhes all our pleafures; a little bitter mingled in our 
cup leaves no relifh of the Jweet. Locke. 

Love had ordain’d that it was Abra’s turn 
To mix the jweets 3 and minifter the urn. 

2,. A word of endearment. 

Sweet! leave me here a while 
My fpirits grow dull, and fain 1 would beguile 
The tedious day with fleep. 

Wherefore frowns my fweet? 

Have I too long been abfent from thefe lips ? 

3. A perfume. 

As in perfumes, 

’Tis hard to fay what feent is uppermoft ; 

Nor this part mufick or civet can we call. 

Or amber, but a rich refult of all: 

So fhe was all a fweet. 

Flowers 

Innumerable, by the foft fouth-weft: 

Open’d, and gather’d by religious hands, 

Rebound their fweets from th’ odoriferous pavement. Prior. 
Swee'tbread. n.f. The pancreas of the calf. 

Never tie yourfelf always to eat meats of eafy digefture, as 
veal, pullets, or Jweetbreads. Harvey on Confnmption. 

Sweetbreed and collops were with fkewers prick’d 
About the fides ; imbibing what they deck’d. Dryden. 
When you roaft a breaft of veal, remember your fweet- 
heart the butler loves a fweetbread. Swift . 

Swee't briar. n.f [fweet and briar.] A fragrant fhrub. 

For March come violets and peach-tree in bloftom, the cor¬ 
nelian-tree in bloftom, aod fweetbriar. Bacon. 

SwEe'tbroom. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Sweetcicely. n.f. [ Myrrhus ] A plant. 

The characters are; it is an umbelliferous plant, with a 
rofe-fhaped flower, confiding of feveral unequal petals or 
flower-leaves that are placed circularly, and reft upon the em- 
palement, which turns to a fruit, compofed of two feeds re- 
lembling a bird’s bill, channelled and gibbous on one fid#, but 
plain on the other. Miller. 
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toSwE e'ten, v. a. [from fwzei.] 

1. To make fweet. 

The world the garden is, {he is the flow’r 
That fweetens all the place; fire is the gueit 
Of rareft price. 

Here is the fmell of the blood ftill all the perfumes of Ar£ 
bia will not fweeten this little hand. Shake'h 

Give me an ounce of civet to fweeten my imagination 

Shakefpeare’ s Kin? Lear 
With faireft flow’rs Fideie, 

I’ll fweeten thy fad grave. Shakefpeare’t Cymbelhit 

Be humbly minded, know your poft; 

Swceteen your tea, and watch your toaft. : £ zt ^ 


Prior. 


Shakefpeare. 
Ben. Johnfon. 


Dryden. 


Side, 


To make mild or kind. 
All kindneffes defeend 


upon fuch a temper, as rivers of 
frelh waters failing into the main fea; the fea (wallows them 
all, but is not changed or fweetened by them. South's her mom 
To make lefs painful. 

She the fweetnefs of my heart, even fweetens the death 
which her fweetnefs brought upon me. Sidney 

Thou {halt fecure her heiplefs fex from harms, 

And fhe thy cares will fveeten with her charms. Dryden. 
Intereft of date and change of circumftances may have 
fweetened thefe reflections to the politer fort, but imprefiions 
are not fo eafily worn out of the minds of the vulgar. Addifn. 
Thy mercy fweet’ned ev’ry foil, 

Made ev’ry region pleafe; 

The hoary Alpin hills it warm’d. 

And fmooth’d the Tyrrhene feas. Addifn s Spectator. 
To palliate; to reconcile. 

Thefe leflbns may be gilt and fveeiened as we order pills 
and potions, fo as to take off the difguft of the remedy. UEJlr. 
To make grateful or pleafing. 

I would have my love 
Angry fometimes, to fweeten off the reft 
Of her behaviour. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline, 

6. To foften; to make delicate. 

Corregio has made his memory immortal, by the ftrength 
he has given to his figures, and by Jweetening his lights and 
fhadows, and melting them into each other fo happily, that 
they are even imperceptible. Dryden’s Dufrejnoy. 

To Swee'ten. v. n. To grow fweet. 

Where a wafp hath bitten in a grape, or any fruit, it will 
fweeten haftily. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

Swee'tener. n.f [from fweeten.] 

1. One that palliates; one that reprefents things tenderly. 

But you who, till your fortune’s made, 

Muft be a fweet’ ner by your trade, 

Muft fwear he never meant us ill. Swift. 

Thofe foftners, fweetners, and compounders, (hake their 
heads fo ftrongly, that we can hear their pockets jingle. Swift. 

2. That which contemperates acrimony. 

Powder of crabs eyes and claws, and burnt egg-lhells are 
preferibed as Jweetners of any fharp humours. Temple. 

Sweetheart, n.f. [fweet and heart.] A lover or miftrefs. 

Miftrefs retire yourfelf 
Into fome covert; take your fweetbearts 
And pluck o’er your brows. Shahfpcare* 

Sweetheart, you are now in an excellent good temperality, 
and your colour, I warrant you, is as red as any rofe. Shak. 
One thing. Sweetheart , I will afk. 

Take me fora new-fafhion’d mafk. Cleaveum. 

A wench was wringing her hands and crying; {he had new¬ 
ly parted with her fveetheart. LEjnorge. 

Pry’thee, Pweetheart , how go matters in the houle where 
thou haft been? Lbjuange . 

She interprets all your dreams for thefe, 

Foretells th’ eftate, when the rich uncle dies, 

And fees a fveetheart in the facrifice. Dryden s Juvena . 

SweeYing. n.f. [from fweet.] 

1. A fweet lufeious apple. # . ( . _j 

A child will chufe a fweeting becaufe it is prefently w 
pleafant, and refufe a runnet, becaufe it is then g r ^ en ’ 

,„d four. 

2. A word of endearment. 

Trip no further, pretty '/wetting } 

Journeys end in lovers meeting. ' D 

Swee'tish. adj. [from fweet.] Somewhat fweet. ho und- 
They efteemed that blood pituitous naturally, w 11 p\ 0 p-. 

ed with an exceeding quantity o Cfweetijh chyle. • J 
^ee'tly. adv. [from fweet.] In a iweet manner, vv 


Sw 


nefs. 


[from fweet.] 

The beft wine for my beloved goeth down ffeet.y. 

He bore his great commiffion in his look ; . 

But fweetly temper’d awe, and foften’d all he--po 

No poet ever fweet ly fung, ; 

Unlefs he were like Phoebus young; 

Nor ever nymph infpir’d to rhyme, 

Unlefs like Venus in her prime. * ■ . g a( ] e of 

Swef/tmeat. n.f [fweet and meat .J M ica 

fruits preferved with fugar. • > ■ jvlopik 
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Mopia, 


as 


quickly return 


glad as of/W meats to go of fuch an efrand; 

Why ail the charges of the nuptial feaft. 

Wine and defertst and fweetrmaH to digelf. Dy ■ 

TW waV plent,’, but the difhes were ill forted, Whole 

JS TfUi. «■■ b °. vs - —• l “ ■«£$“ 

Make your tranfparent fweetmeats truly nice, , 

With Indian fugar and Arabian fpice. * n g s 00 _ > 

tf a child cries for any unvvholfome fruit, you purchafe his 
quiet by giving him a lefs hurtful fwee:mcat : tins may preferve ^ 

Hie health, but (polls his mind. • . 

At a lord mayor’s feaft, the fiueetments do riot make their 

appearance till people are cloyed with beet and mutton^ 

They are allowed to kifs the child at meeting and parting; 
but a profeflor, who always Hands by, will not luffer them to 

bring any 


1 . 


prefents of toys or fweetmeats. Gulliver’s Travels. 

— - /* ~1 HP 1 _k/iinrr C\\7 


Wee'tnesS. n. f [from fweet.] The quality of being fweet 
in any of itsfenfes; fragrance ; melody ; lufcioulnels ; dehci- 
oufnefs; agreeablenefs ; delightfulnefs; gendenefs of man¬ 
ners ; mddnefs of afpecl. . , , « 

She the fweetnefs of my heart, even fweetnmg the death 

which her 'fweetnefs brought upon me. Sidney. 

The ri^ht form, the true figure, the natural colour that is 
fit and due to the dignity of a man, to the beauty of a wo¬ 
man, to the fweetnefs of a young babe. Ajcham. 

O our lives fweetnefs ! 

Thai we the pain of death would hourly bear. 

Rather than die at once. Shaeefpeare s King Lear. 

Where a rainbow toucheth, there breatheth forth a fweet 
fmell: for this happeneth but in certain matters, which have 
in themfelves fome fweetnefs , which the gentle dew of the rain¬ 
bow draweth forth. , Bacon. 

Serene and clear harmonious Horace flows, 

With fweetnefs not to be expreft in profe. _ Rofcammon. 
Suppofe two authors equally fweet, there is a great diftin- 
<ftio.n to be made in fweetnefs ; as in that of fugar and that of 

honey. n D n den - 

This old man’s talk, though honey flow d 
In every word, would now lofe all its fweetnefs. Addifon. 

Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
What’s roundly fniooth, or languifhingly flow; 

And praife the eafy vigor of a line, 

Where Denham’s ftrength and Waller's fweetnefs join. Pope. 

A man of good- education, excellent underftanding, and 
• exa£t tafte; thefe qualities are adorned with great modefty 
, and a molt amiable fweetnefs of temper. Swift. 

SweeT.william. 7 n.f Plants. They are a fpecies of gilli- 
Swee-t WILLOW j flowers. [See Clove Gilliflowers.J 
Swee'twillow. n. f Gale or Dutch myrtle. 

The leaves are placed alternately on the branches : it hath 
male flowers which are produced at the wings of the leaves; 
are naked, and grow in a longifti fpike: the fruit, which is 
produced in feparate trees, is of a conical figure, and fqua- 
mofe, containing one feed in each feale. Miller. 

To Swell, v. n. Participle paff. fwollen. [ypellan, Sax. fwe lien, 
Dutch] 

1. To o;row bigger ; to grow turgid ; to extend the parts. 

Propitio.us Tyber fmooth’d his wat’ry way, 

He roil’d his river back, and pois’d he flood, 

A gentlefwelling and a peaceful flood. Dryden s AEneid. 

2. To tumify by obftruction. 

But ftrangely vifited people, 

All fwol’n and ulc’rous ; pitiful to the eye, 

The meer defpair of furgery he cures. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Forty years didft thou fuftain them in the wildernefs, fo 
that their cloaths waxed not old, and their feet fwclled not. 

Nehem. ix. 21. 

Swai’n is his breaft; his inward pains encreafe. 

All means are us’d, and all without fuccefs. Dryden. 

To be exafperated. 

. My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds. 

My mildnefs hath allay’d their Jwelling griefs. Shakefpeare. 
To look big. 

Here he comes, fiveding like a turkey-cock. Shakefpeare. 
Peieus and Telephus exil’d and poor, 

Forget their fwelimg and gigantick words. Rofcommm. 
To protufierate. 

This iniquity fhall be as a breach ready to fall, fwelling out 
in a high wall. Jfa.xxx. 13. 

To rife into arrogance; to be elated. 

. In all things elfe above our humble fate, 

Your equal mind yet fwclls not into ftate. Dryden. 

To be inflated with anger. 

I will help every one from him that fwelleth againft him, and 
will let him at refE Pfalms xii. 6. 

We have made peace of enmity 
Between thefe fwelling wrong incenfed peers. Shakefpeare. 

T he hearts of princes kifs obedience, 

So much they love it; but to ftubborn fpirits 
They fwell and grow as terrible as ftorms. Shakefpeare. 
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8, To o-row upon the view. . 

*0 for a mufe of fire, that would afeend 
The brighteft heaven of invention ! 

A kingdom for a ftage, princes to a£l. 

And monarchs to behold th efwelling feene. Shakefpeare . 

9. It implies commonly a notion of fomething wrong. 

Your youth admires 

The throws and fwellings o f a Roman foul, 

Cato’s bold flights, tlft extravagance of virtue. _ Addifon. 
Immoderate valou rfwells into a fault. Addifon s Cato - ; 

To Swell, v. a. . 

To caufe to rife or encreafe; to make tum:d. 

Wind, blow the earth into the fea, 

Oxfwell the curled waters ’bove the main. Shakefpeare. 

You who fupply the ground with feeds of grain, 

And you who fwell thofe feeds with kindly rain. Dryden. 
To aggfavate ; to heighten. 

It is low ebb with his accufer, when fuch peccadillos are put 
to fwell the charge. Atterbury. 

3. To raife to arrogance. 

All thefe mileries proceed from the fame natural caules, 
which have ufually attended kingdoms Jwoi.n with long plenty, 
pride, and excefs. Clarendon. 

Swell, n.f. [from the verb.] Extenfion of bulk. 

The fwan’s down-feather 
That {lands upon the fwell at full of tiie, 

And neither way inclines. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra • 
The king of men, fwoln with pride. 

Refus’d his prefents, and his prayers deny’d. Dryden. 

Swelling, n.f [fro mfwelL] 

1. Morbid tumour. 

2. Protuberance; prominence. 

The fuperficies of fuch plates are not even, but have many 
cavities and fwellings , which how (hallow foever do a little vary 
the thicknefs of the plate. Newton’s Opticks . 

3. Effort for a vent. 

My heart was torn in pieces to fee the hufband fupprefling 
and keeping down the fwellings of his grief. Tatler . 

To Swelt, v. n. To puff in fweat, if that be the meaning. 
Chearful blood in faintnefs chill did melt. 

Which like a fever fit through ail his body fwelt. Fa. fjhieen. 
To SWETTER, v. n. [This is fuppofed to be corrupted from 
Juhry.] 

1. To be pained with heat. 

If the fun’s exceflxve heat 
Makes our bodiesyW/ter, 

To an ofier hedge we get 
For a friendly fhelter; 

There we may 
Think and pray. 

Before death 

Stops our breath. Walton’s Angler « 

To Sweater, v.a. To parch, or dry up with heat. 

Some would always have long nights and lhort days; others 
again long days and lhort nights; one climate would be fcorch- 
ed and fweltered with everlafting dog-days, while an eternal 
December blafted another. Bentley s Sermons. 

Sweltry. adj. [from fwelter.] Suffocating with heat. 

Swept. The participle and preterite offucep. 

To Swerd. v.n. To breed a green turf. [See to Swa d.] 
Fhe clays that are long in Jwerding , and little fubjedl to 
weeds, are the beft land for clover. Mortimer. 

To Swerve, v. n. [jwerven 7 Saxon and Dutch.] 

1. To wander; to rove. 

A maid thitherward did run, 

To catch her fparrow which from her did fwerve. Sidney. 

The fwerving vines on the tall elms prevail. 

Unhurt by fouthern fhow’rs or northern hail Dryden: 

2. To deviate; to depart from rule, cuftom or duty. 

That which angels do clearly behold, and without any 
fwerving obferve, is a lawceleftial and heavenly. Hooker. 

Howfoever thefe fwervings are now and then incident into 
the courfe of nature, neverthelefs fo conftantly the laws of 
nature are by natural agents obferved, that no man denieth ; 


0 . 


7 - 


but thofe things which nature worketh are wrought either al¬ 
ways, or for the moft part after one and the fame manner. 

Hooker. 

The ungodly have laid a fnare for me ; but yet I fwerve 
not from thy commandments. Common Prayer. 

Were I crown’d the moft imperial monarch. 

Thereof moft worthy, were I the faireft youth 

1 hat ever made the eye fwerve , 

I would not prize them without her love. Shakefpeare. 

There is a prote&ion very juft which princes owe to their 
fervants, when, in obedience to their juft commands, upon 
extraordinary occafions, in the execution of their trufts, they 
jiverve from the ftri£t letter of the law. Clarendon. 

Till then his majefty had not in the leaft fwerved from that 
a£l of parliament. Clarendon. 

Annihilation in the courfe of nature, defe£l and fwerving 
in the creature without the fin of man would immediately 
follow. ^ Hamm on Providence. 

a 5 ^ Firm 
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Firm we fubfift, yet pcflible to fwcrve. Milton. 

Many who, through the contagion of ill example, fwcrve 
exceedingly from the rules of their holy faith, yet would up¬ 
on fuch an extraordinary warning be brought to comply with 
them. Atterburys Sermons . 

'3* To ply; to bend. 

Now their mightieft quell’d, the battle fwerv'd 
With many an inroad gor’d. Milton. 

4, [I know not whence derived.] To climb on a narrow body. 
Ten wildings have I gather’d for my dear, 

Upon the topmoft branch, the tree was high. 

Yet nimbly up from bough to bough I fwerv'd. Dryden . 

She fled, returning by the way (he went, 

And fwerv'd along her bow with fwift afeent. Dryden. 
SWIFT, adj. [ypipt:, Saxon.] 

1. Moving far in a (hort time; quick; fleet; fpeedy; nimble; 
rapid. 

Thou art fo far before, 

7 "hat fwiftefl wing of recompence is flow 

To overtake thee. Shakefpearc. 

Yet are thefe feet, whofe ftrengthlefs flay is numb. 
Unable to fupport this lump of clay, 

Swift-virngod with defire to get a grave. SkakeJpeare. 

Men of war, whofe faces were like the faces of lions, and 
as fwift as the roes upon the mountains. 1 Qhron. xii. 8. 

We imitate and pradlife to make fwifter motions than any 
out of other mufkets. Bacon. 

To him with fiOift afeent he up return’d. Milton. 

Things that move fo fwift as not to affeff the fenfes di- 
ftindlly, with leveral dillinguifhable diflances of their motion, 
and fo caufc not any train of ideas in the mind, are not per¬ 
ceived to move. Locke. 

It preferves the ends of the bones from incalefcency, which 
they, being folid bodies, would contract from any fwift mo¬ 
tion. Bay, 

Thy flumbling founder’d jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegafus can fly ; 

So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud, 

7 han all the fwift fin’d racers of the flood. Dorfet. 

Clouded in a deep abyfs of light, 

While prefent, too fevere for human fight, 

Nor flaying longer than one fwift- wing’d night. Prior. 
Mantiger made a circle round the chamber, and the fwift- 
footed martin purfued him. Arbuthnot. 

There too my fon,-ah once my beft delight, 

Once fwift of foot, and terrible in fight. Pope's Oclyffey. 

Szvift they defeend, with wing to wing conjoin’d, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind. Pope . 

2. Ready. 

Let every man be fwift to hear, flow to fpeak. ja. i. ig. 

He made intricate fern ftraight. 

To mife h i ef fwift. Milton . 

Swift, n.f [from the quicknefs of their flight.} 

1. A bird like a fwallow ; a martinet. 

Swifts and fwallows have remarkably (hort legs, and their 
toes grafp any thing very ftrongly. Derham . 

2. The current of a ftream. 

He can live in the flrongeft fwifts of the water. Walton. 
Swi'ftly. adv. [from Jwift .] Fleetly ; rapidly; nimbly ; with 
celerity; with velocity. 

Thefe movo fwiftly, and at great diftance ; but then they 
require a medium well difpofed, and their tranfmifiion is ea- 
fily flopped. * Bacon s Natural Hi/lory. 

Pleas’d with the paflage, we fllde fcuiftly on, 

And fee the dangers which we cannot (hun. 

In decent order they advance to light; 

Yet then too fwiftly fleet by human fight, 

And meditate too foon their everlafting flight. 

Swi'ftness. n.f [fro m fwft.] Speed; nimblenefs ; rapidity; 
quicknefs; velocity ; celerity. 

Let our proportions for thefe wars 
Be foon colledled, and all thing thought upon. 

That may with reafonable fwiftnefs add 
More feathers to our wings. Sbakef/care's Henry V. 

We may outrun 

By violent fwiftnefs that which we run at; 

And lofe by over running. Shakefpearc's Henry VIII. 

Speed to deferibe whofe fwiftnefs number fails. Milton. 

Exulting, till he finds their nobler fenfe 
7 'heir difproportion’d fpeed does recompenfe; 

7 'hen curfes his confpiring feet, whofe feent 
Betrays that fafety which their fwiftnefs lent. 

Such is the mighty fwiftnefs of your mind, 

That like the earth’s, it leaves our fenfe behind. 

To Swig. v. n. [ fwiga , Iflandick.] To drink by large draughts. 
To SWILL, v. a. [ppxljan, Saxon.] 

I. To drink luxurioufly and grofsly. 

The wretched, bloody, and ufutping boar 
That fpoil’d your fummer fields and fruitful vines, 

*' - Swills your warm blood like wafh, and makes his trough 
In your embowel’d bofoms. Shakefpearc s Richard III. 


Dryden . 
Prior. \ 


The mofl common of thefe caufes are an hereditary d r 
iition, Jwilhng down great quantities of cold waterTr ‘ ^ 

jJllW 1( 3 UOf s. 

Such is the poet, frefh in pay, ™ *■ Di(t > 
The third night’s profits of his play; 

His morning draughts till noon can fwill. 

Among his brethren of the quill. 

2 . 7 'o wafh ; to drench. 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded bafe. 

Swill'd with the wild and wafteful ocean. e/ 1 r 
With that a German oft has fwill'd his throat ** £ ^ m% 

Dplllflprl. imn^riol P Kina 


$uifU 


Philip 


Denham. 

Dtyclen. 


Deluded, that imperial Rhine beftow’d 
The generous rummer*! 

3* To inebriate. 

I fhould be loth 

Fo meet the rudene/s and fwtlPd infolence 
Of fuch late waflailers. 

He drinks a fwilling draught; and lin’d within 
Will fupple in the bath his outward fkin. * jy , 

SWI1.U n.f [from the verb.] Drink, luxurioufly poured dow"' 
Give fwme fuch /mil as you have. Mrti J 

1 hus as they iwim, in mutual fwill the talk 
Peels faft from theme to theme. 71 r 

Swiller. n.f [from fwill.'] A luxurious drinker. ^ 
To SWIM. v.n. Preterite fwam, fwom, oxfwum. [rbimman 
Saxon; fwemmen, Dutch.] * 

I. To float on the water; not to fink. 

I will fcarce think you have fwam in a gondola .Shakefpearc. 
We have fhips and boats for going underwater, and brook¬ 
ing of feas; alfo fwimming-girdles and fupporters. Bacon 
f 2. 7 o move progrelfively in the water by the motion of the 
limbs. 

Leap in with me into this angry flood* 

And fwim to yonder point. Shakefpeare's Julius Cafar 
I have ventur’d, 

Like little wanton boys that fwim on bladders, 

7 'hefe many fummers in a fea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth. Shakefpeare's Henry VIIL 

The foldiers counfel was to kill the prifoners, left any of 
them fhould fwim out and efcape. Ahsxxrifu 42. 

7 Ee reft driven into the lake, where feeking to fave their 
lives by fwirnming , they were flain in coming to land by the 
Spanifh horfemen, or elfe in their fwirnming (hot by the har- 
quebuliers. KnoUes. 

Animals fwim in the fame manner as they go, and n.eed 
no other way of motion for natation in the water, then for 
progreflion upon the land. Brown's Vulgar Ernurs . 

The frighted wolf now fwims among the fheep, 

The yellow lion wanders in the deep: 

7 he flag fwims fafter than he ran before. Dryden, 

Blue Triton gave the fignal from the fhore, 

The ready Nereids heard and fwam before. 

To finooth the feas. Dryden, 

3. To be conveyed by the ftream. 

With tenders of our prote&ion of them from the fury of 
thofe who would foon drown them, if they refufed to fwim 
down the popular ftream with them. King Charles . 

I [worn with the tide, and the water under me was buoyaut. 

Dryden, 

4. To glide along with a finooth or dizzy motion. 

She with pretty and with fiuimming gate 
Follying, her womb then rich with my young fquire 
Would imitate. Shakefp core. 

A hovering mift came fwirnming o’er his fight, 

And feal’d his eyes in everlafting night. Dryden . 

My flack hand dropt, and all the idle pomp, 

Priefts, altars, victims fwam before my fight! Smith. 

The fainting foul flood ready wing’d for flight, 

And o’er his eye-balls fwum the Ihades of night. P°P' 

5. 7 ’o be dizzy; to be vertiginous. , 

I am taken with a grievous fwirnming in my head, and me 
a mift before my eyes, that I can neither hear nor fee. Dry • 

6. To be floated. , 

When the heavens are filled with clouds, when the eart 
fwims in rain, and all nature wears a lowring countenance, 
withdraw myfelf from thefe uncomfortable feenes into the vi 
fionary worlds of art. Add fon s Sft aU . 

Sudden the ditches fwell, the meadows fwim. Thomjon, 

7. To have abundance of any quality; to flow in any thing* 

They now fivirn in joy, 

Ere long to fwim at large, and laugh; for which . 
The world a world of tears muft weep. 

To Swim. v. a. 7 'o pafs by fwirnming. 

Sometimes he thought to fwim the ftormy main, < 

By ftretch of arms the diftant fhore to gain. r |. j. 

Swimm. n.f. [from the verb.] The bladder of fifties y ' 
they are fupported in the water. . * ntra fr. 

The braces have the nature and ufe of tendons, in co^ 
ing the fwim , and thereby transfufing the air out ot 0IW >. 
der into another, or difeharging it from them bot ^ MivI£Ri 
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Swimmer. n.f. [from fwim.] 

One who fwims. , , . 

Rirds find eafe in the depth of the air, as fwimmers do in a 
u , . Bacon. 

Latiroftrous and flat billed birds, being generally fwimmers, 
the organ is wifely contrived for aaion. Brown. 

Life is oft preferv’d 

By the bold fwirnmer , in the fwift illapfe 
Of accident difaftrous. Thomfon. 

n The fwirnmer is fituated in the fore legs of a horfe, above 
the knees, and upon the infide, and almoft upon the back 
parts of the hind legs, a little below the ham : this part is with¬ 
out hair, and refembles a piece of hard dry horn. Farrier's DiSl. 
Swimmingly, adv. [from fwirnming.] Smoothly; without 
obftrudlion. A low’word. 

John got on the battlements, and called to Nick, I hope 
the caufe goes on fwimmingly. _ Arbuthnot. 

SWINE, n. f. fppm, Saxon ; fwyn, Dutch. It is probably the 
plural of Come old word, and is now the fame in both num¬ 
bers.] A hog; a pig. A creature remarkable for ftupidity 

and naftinefs. . „ 

O monftrous beaft ! how like a fwine he lies 1 Shakefp . 

He will he fwine drunk; and in hisfleep he does little harm, 
fave to his bedcloaths. Shakefpcare . 

Who knows not Circe, 

The daughter of the Sun ? whofe charmed cup 
Whoever tailed, loft his upright fhape, 

And downward fell into a groveling Jwine. Milton. 

Had the upper part, to the middle, been of human fhape, 
and all below [wine, had it been murder to deftroy it ? Locke. 
How inftindl varies in the grov’ling fwine. 

Compar’d, half reaf’ning elephant, with thine! Pope. 

Swi'nebread. n.f A kind of plant; truffles. Bailey. 

Swi'neherd. n.f [j-pin and frypfc* Saxon.] A keeper of 
hogs. 

There fnineherd , that keepeth the hog. Tuffer. 

The whole interview between Ulyfies and Eumeus has 
fallen into ridicule: Eumeus has been judged to be of the 
fame rank and condition with our modern fwineherds. Brocme. 
Swi'nepipe. n.f. A bird of the thrufh kind. Bailey. 

To Swing, v. n. [ypingan, Saxon.] 

J. To wave too and fro hanging loofely. 

I tried if a pendulum would fwing fafter, or continueyii’/Hg-- 
Ing longer in our receiver, in cafe of exfudlion of the air, 
than otherwife. Boyle. 

If the coach fwung but the lead to one fide, fhe ufed to 
fliriek fo loud, that all concluded fhe was overturned. Arbuthn. 
Jack hath hanged himfelf: let us go fee how he fwings. Arb. 

When the fwinging figns your ears offend 
With creaking noife, then rainy floods impend. Gay. 

2 . To fly backward and forward on a rope. 

'Fo Swin’g. v. a. preterite fwang, fwung. 

1. To make to play loofely on a firing. 

2. To whirl round in the air. 

His fword prepar’d 

He fwang about his head, and cut the winds. Shakefpearc. 
T ake bottles and fwing them : fill not the bottles full, but 
leave fome air, elfe the liquor cannot play nor flower. Bacon. 

Szvinging a red-hot iron about, or fattening it unto a wheel 
under that motion, it will fooner grow cold. Brown. 

Swing thee in the air, then dafh thee down. 

To th’ hazard of thy brains and ftiatter’d Tides. Milton. 

3. To wave loofely. 

If one approach to dare his force. 

He fwings his tail, and fwiftly turns him round. Dryden. 
Swing, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Motion of any thing hanging loofely. 

In calling ot any thing, the arms, to make a greater fwing, 
are firft caft backward. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

Men ufe a pendulum, as a more fteady and regular motion 
than that of the earth; yet if anyone fhould \fk how he 
certainly knows that the two fuccefilve fwings of a pendulum 
are equal, it would be very hard to fatisfy him. Locke. 

2. A line on which any thing hangs loofe. 

3. Influence or power of a body put in motion: 

The ram that batters down the wall, 

F or the great fwing and rudenefs of his poize, 

They place before his hand that made the engine. Shakefp. 
In this encyclopedia, and round of knowledge, like the great 
wheels of heaven, we’re to obferve two circles, that, while we 
are daily carried about, and whirled on by the fwing and rapt 
ol the one, we may maintain a natural and proper courfe in 
the lober wheel of the other. Brown 

The defending of the earth to this orbit is not upon that 
mechanical account Cartefius pretends, namely, the ftrono- 
Jiving of the more folid globuli that overflow it. More 

4 - feurfe; unreftrained liberty ; abandonment to any motive. ’ 
Fadts unjuft 

Commit, even to the full fwing of his Iuft. 

7 "ake thy fwing ; 

For not to take, is but- the-felf-fene thing;. 


Chapman. 

Dryden. 


s w I 

Let them all take their fwing 
To pillage the king, , 

And get a blue ribband inftead of a firing. Swift. 

e. Unreftrained tendency. 

Where the fwing goeth, there follow, fawn, flatter, laugh, 
and lie luftily at other mens liking. Afcham's Schoolmajier. 

Thefe exuberant productions only excited and fomented his 
lulls; fo that his whole time lay upon his hands, and gave him 
leifure to contrive and with full fwing purfue his follies. IVood. 

Thofe that "are fo perfuaded, defire to be wife in a way that 
will gratify their appetites, and fo give up themfelves to the 
fwing of their unbounded propenfions. Glanv. Seep). Preface. 

Were it not for thefe, civil government were not able to 
ftand before the prevailing fwing of corrupt nature, which 
would know no honefty but advantage. South. 

To SWINGE, v. a. [ypingan, Saxon.] 

1. To whip; to baftinade; topunifh. 

Sir, I was in love with my bed : I thank you, you fwing'd 
me for my love, which makes me the bolder to chide you for 
your’s. Shakef Two Gent, of Vcrona . 

TEis very rev’rend letcher, quite worn out 
With rheumatifms, and crippled with his gout. 

Forgets what he in youthful times has done, 

And fwinges his own vices in his fon. Dryd.jun. Juvenal. 
7 'he printer brought along with him a bundle of thofe pa¬ 
pers, which, in the phrafe of the vvhig-coffeehoufes, have 
fiuinged off the Examiner. Swift . 

2 . To move as a lafh. Not in ufe. 

He, wroth to fee his kingdom fail. 

Swinges the fcaly horror of his folded tail. Milton. 

Swinge, n.f. [from the verb.] Afway; a fweep of any thing 
in motion. Not in ufe. 

The (hallow water doth her force infringe. 

And renders vain her tail’s impetuous fwinge. JValler. 

SwFngebuckler. n.f. \_fw'nge and buckler.] A bully; a 
man who pretends to feats of arms. 

You had not four fuch fwingebucklcrs in all the inns of court 
again. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Swi'nger. n f [from Jiving.] He who fwings ; a hurler. 
Swinging, adj. [from fwinge.] Great; huge. A low word. 
The countryman feeing the lion difarmed, with a Jzvinging 
cudgel broke off the match. L'Eft<ange. 

A good /winging fum of John’s readied ca(h went towards 
buildino; of Hocus’s countrvhoufe. Arbuthnot . 

SwFngingly. adv [from fwinging.] Vaftly; greatly. 

Henceforward he’ll print neither pamphlets nor linen, 
And, if fwearing can do’t, (hall be fwingingly maul’d. S 
To Swi'ngle. v. n-. [from fwing.] 

1. To dangle; to wave hanging. 

2. To fwing in pleafure. 

Swi'nish. adj. [from Jwine.] Befitting fwine; refembling 
fwine; grofs; brutal. 

They clepe us drunkards, and with fwinifo phrafe 
Soil our addition. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Swinifn gluttony 

Ne’er looks to heav’n amidft his gorgeous feaft; 

But, with befotted bafe ingratitude, 

Crams and blalphemes his feeder, Milton. 

To Swink. v. n. [ yp mean, Saxon. ] To labour ; to toil ; to 
drudge. Obfolete. 

Riches, renown, and principality, 

For which men J'wink and fweat inceffantly. Fairy Jfueen. 

For they do fwink and fweat to feed the other, 

Who live like lords of that which they do gather. Hub.Tale. 
To Swink. v. a. To overlabour. 

The labour’d ox 

In his loofe traces from the furrow came. 

And the fwink'd hedger at his fupper fat. Milton . 

Swink. n.f [ypinc, Saxon.] Labour; toil; drudgery. Ob¬ 
folete. 

Ah, Piers, been thy teeth on edge, to think 
How great fport they gaynen with little fwinke ? Spenfer » 

7 hou’s but a lazy loorde. 

And rekes much of thy Jwinke. S/enfcr . 

Switch, n. f A frnall flexible twig. 

Fetch me a dozen crabtree (laves, and ftrong ones; thefe 
are but fvitches. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

When a circle ’bout the wrift 
Is made by beadle exorcift, 

7 he body feels the fpur and fwitch. Hudibras. „ 

Mauritania, on the fifth medal, leads a horfe with fomething 
.. like a thread ; in her other hand (he holds a fwitch. Addifon. 
To Switch, v.a. [from the noun.] To lafh ; to jerk. 

Lay thy bridle’s weight 

Mod of thy left fide; thy right horfe then fwitching, all thy 
throat 

Spent in encouragements, give him; and all the rein let 

c . . Chapman's Iliad. 

v w 1 v el. n.f. Something fixed in another body fo as to turn 
round in it. 

5 SwO'JBBERa 


wift. 
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Swo'bber. n.f [See Swabber.] 

1. A iweeper of the deck. 

Cubb’d in a cabbin, on a mattrcfs laid. 

On a brown george with loufy fwobbers fed. Dryden. 

2. Four privileged cards that are only incidentally ufed in betting 
at the game of whiff. 

The clergyman ufed to play at whift and fwobbers: playing 
nowand then a fober game at whiff for paftime, it might be 
pardoned, but he could not digeff thofe wicked jwobbers. Swift. 

Swoln EN * P art 'ciple paffive of Jwell. 

Unto his aid fhe haffily did draw 
Her dreadful bead, who, Jwoln with blood of late, 

Came ramping forth with proud prefumptuous gait. F. Vju. 

When thus the gather’d (forms of wretched love 
In my jwoln bofom with long war had drove, 

At length they broke their bounds : at length their force 
Bore down whatever met its ftronger courfe; 

Laid all the civil bonds of manhood wade, 

And fcatter’d ruin as the torrent pad. Piior. 

Whereas at fird we had only three of thefe principles, their 
number is already fwoln to five. Baker on Learning. 

Swom. The preterite of fwvn. 

I fwom with the tide, and the water was buoyant under 
me. . Dryden. 

To Swoon. v. n. [aypunan, Saxon.] To differ a fufpendon 
of thought and fenfation ; to faint. 

So play the foolifh throngs with one that fwoons ; 

Come all to help him, and fo dop the air 
By which he (hould revive. Shakefpeare. 

If thou dand’d not i’ th’ date of hanging, or of feme death 
more long in fpecfatorfhip, and cruder in differing, behold 
now prefently, and Jwoon for what’s to come upon thee. Sbak. 

We fee the great and fudden effedt of fmells in fetching 
men again, when they fwoon. Bacon. 

The mod in years Jwoond fird away for pain ; 

, Then, fcarce recover’d, (poke. 

The woman finds it all a trick, 

That he could fwoon when (he was fick; 

And knows that in that grief he reckon’d 
On black-ey’d Sufan for his fecond. 

There appeared fuch an ecdacy in his action, that he feemed 
ready to fwoon away in the furprize of joy. Taller. 

Swoon, n.f [from the verb.] A lipothymy ; a fainting fit. 

To Swoop, v. a. [Ifuppofe formed from the found.] 

1. To fall at once as a hawk upon his prey. 

A fowl in Madagafcar, called a ruck, the feathers of whofe 
wings are twelve paces, can with as much eafe fwoop up an 
elephant as our kites do a moufe. Wilkins . 

This mould’ring piecemeal in your hands did fall. 

And now at lad you came to fwoop it all. Dryden. 

2. To prey upon ; to catch up. 

The phyfician looks with another eye on the medicinal herb 
than the grazing ox, which fwoops it in with the common 
grafs. Glanv. Scepf. 

Swoop, n.f. [from the verb.] Fall of a bird of prey upon his 
quarry. 

All my pretty ones ? 

Did you (ay all ? What, all ? O hellkite! all! 

What, all my pretty chickens and their dam. 

At one fell fuuoop ? • Shakef. Macbetn. 

The eagle fell into the fox’s quarters, and carried away a 
whole litter of cubs at a fwoop. L'Ef range. 

To Swop. v. a. [Of uncertain derivation.] To change; to 
exchange one thing for another. A low word. 

When I drove a thrud home, he put it by, 

And cried, as inderifion, (pare the dripling; 

Oh that infulting word ! I would have fwopp'd 
Youth for old age, and all my life behind, 

To have been then a momentary man. Dryden's Ckomenes. 
SWORD, n. f. [ypeopb, Saxon ; fweerd , Dutch.] 

A weapon ufed either in cutting or thruding; the ufual 
weapon of fights hand to hand. 

Old unhappy traitor, the fword is out 
That mud dedroy thee. Shakcfp. King Lear. 

• Each man took his fword* and flew all the males. Gen. 

Eurvalus is the only peer that is deferibed with a fword* 
which he gives to Ulvfles to repair his injury. Broome. 

2 . Dedru&ion by war. 

The fword without, and terrour within. Deut. xxxu. 25. 

3. Vengeance of judice. 

4. Emblem of authority. 

This I, her fword bearer, do carry. 

For civil deed and military. 

S wc/rded. adj. [from fword.] Girt with a fwoid. 

The J worded feraphim 

Arefeen in glitt’ring ranks with wings difplay’J. 
Swo'rder. n.f [from fword .] A cut-throaty a foldier. 

contempt. 

A Roman fworder and banditto Have 
Murther’d fweet Tully. ShaUf Henry V I 
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Hud i bras. 


Milton. 

In 


Caifar will 

Undate his happinefs, and be dag’d to th* (hew 
Again It a fworder. 01 

Swo'rdfish. n f A fifh with a long (harp bone 
h is head. 

A fwcrdfjh fmall him from the red did funder- 
That in his throat him pricking foftly under. 

His wide abyfs him forced forth to (pew. £. f , 

Malpighi obferved the middle of the optick nerve of 'th' 
fwordfi/h to be a large membrane, folded, according to [1 
length, in many doubles, like a fan. Der ham's Phfuo-Thd 
Our little fleet was now engag’d fo far. 

That, like the fwordfijh in the whale, they four-fit- 
The combat only feem’d a civil war, 

’Till through their bowels we our pafiage wrought. Brrd 

Swo'rdgrass. n.f. A kind of fedge; glader. ° 

Swo'rdknot. n. f. [fword and knot.] Ribband tied to Z 
hilt of the fword. 

Wigs with wigs, fwordknots with fwordknots drive, 
Beaus banilh beaus, and coaches coaches drive. P r/ h e 

Swo'rdlaw. n.f. Violence; die law by which all is yielded 
to the dronger. 

So violence 

Proceeded, and oppreffion, and fwordlaw , 

„ Through all the plain, and refuge none was found. Mikon. 

Swo'rdman. n.f. [fword and man.] Soldier; fighting man. 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove mod ilnewy fword- 
men. Shak All's weil that ends well. 

At Lecca’s houfe. 

Among your fwordmen, where fo many affociates 
Both of thy mifehitf and thy madnefs met. Ben. Johnfon. 
Edex was made lieutenant-general of the army, the darling 
of the fwordmen. Clarendon. 

Swo'rdplayer. n.f. [ fword and play.] Gladiator; fencer; 
one who exhibits in publick his (kill at the weapons by fight¬ 
ing prizes. * - 

Thefe they called fwordplayers , and this fpeclacle a fword- 
fight. Haktwill on Providence. 

Swore. The preterite of Jwear. 

How (oon unfay 

What feign’d fubmiffion fwore. Milton; 

Sworn. The participle paffive of fwear. 

What does clfe want credit, come to me, 

And I’ll be fworn ’tis true. Shakefpeare. 

I am Jworn brother, fweet, 

To grim neceflity; and he and I 
Will keep a league’till death. Shak. Richard II. 

They that are mad againd me, arc fworn againft me. Pf. 
He refufed not the civil offer of a pharifee, though his fworn 
enemy ; and would eat at the table of thofe who (ought his 
ruin. Calarjay s Sevmsns. 

To (helter innocence, 

The nation all eledls fome patron-knight, 

Sworn to be true to love, and (lave to fame, 

And many a valiant chief enrols his name. 

Swum. Preterite and participle paffive of Jwim. 

Air, water, earth. 

By fowl, fi(h, bead, was flown, was / wum , was walk d 
Frequent. Miltons Paradije Loft. 

Swung. Preterite and participle paffive of fwing. 

Her hand within her hair (he wound, >r 

Swung her to earth, and dragg’d her on the ground. AaaiJ. 

Syb. adj. [Properly fib, pb, Saxon.] Related by blood. ie 
Scottilh dialedt dill retains it. 

If what my grandfire to me faid be true, , 

Siker I am very Jyb to you. Spenfer s raj ora s. 

Sycamine. J f _ X tree. 

Sycamore. 3 1 • it 

Sycamore is our acer majus , one of the kinds of jn a P es ‘ 
is a quick grower. Mortimer's Husbandry 

Under the grove of fycamore „ r , 

I faw your fon. Shakefp. Romeo an p ? ' 

If ye had faith as a grain of mudard-feed, ye nug, )j 

Unto this fycamine-tree , be thou plucked up, an lt: .. ^ 

obey you. ~ u ‘ x \ V 

1 was no prophet, but an herdman, and a gatherer J) 
r . v r A>nos VII. 14* 

more fruit. _ . c 

Go to yonder freamore- tree, and hide your bott e 

under its hollow root. 1 

Stjcarmrts with eglantine were fpread j T),rfcn. 

A hedge about the Tides, a covering over head. 

SY'COPHANT. n.f. [<rvxo(pdv%;; fycophanta, Latin, j 

terer; a parafite. r l: s n a- 

Accufing fyeopbants, of all men, did bed or .. ev il 
ture; but therefore not feemin gfyeepbants, oecaii unt0 
they faid, they could bring any new or douDt u s ^ 
him, but fuch as already he had been apt to determi 
they came but as proofs of his wifdom, fearfu a /jj. 

cure, while the fear he had figured in his nun a ‘Sidney 

bility of event. 2 

Men 


Granville. 
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Men know themfelves void of thofe qualities which the 
impudent fycophant , at the fame time, both aferibes to them, 
and in his fleeve laughs at them for believing. South. 

To Sy'cophant. v. n. [<rvx.o(p(x.vlsoo ; from the noun.] \ o 
play the fycophant. A low bad word. 

His jycopbanting arts being detedted, that game is not to be 
played the fecond time; whereas a man of clear reputation, 
though his barque be fplit, has fomething left towards fetting 
up again. Government of the Tongue. 

Sycopha'ntick. adj. [from fycophant .] Flattering; parali¬ 
tica!. 

To Sy'cophantise. v. n. [(rvy.oftxvhzoc ; from fycophant.] To 
play the flatterer. DiSi. 

Sylla'bical. adj. [from fyliable.] Relating to fyllables; con¬ 
fiding of fyllables. 

Syli.a'bicallY. adv. [homfyllabical.] In a fyllabical manner. 
Sylla'bick. adj. [fyllabique , French ; from fy liable.] Relating 
to fyllables. 

SYLLABLE, n.f. [(tuXXo’Xyi ; fyllabe^ French.] 

1. As much of a word as is uttered by the help of one vowel, or 
one articulation. 

I heard 

Each fyllable that breath made up between them. Shakef. 
There is that property in all letters of aptnefs to be con¬ 
joined in fyllables and words, through the voluble motions of 
the organs from one dop or figure to another, that they mo¬ 
dify and diferiminate the voice without appearing to difeon- 
tinue it. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

2. Any thing proverbially concife. 

Abraham, job, and the red that lived before any fyllable of 

the law of God was written, did they not fin as much as we 
do in every adtion not commanded ? Hooker. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

'Fo tiie lafi fyllable of recorded time; 

And all our yederdays have lighted fools 
The way to dully death. Shakef. Macbeth. 

He hath 'told fo many melancholy dories, without one Jyl- 
Jahle of truth, that he hath blunted the edge of my fears. Swift. 
To Syllable, v; a. [from the noun.] To utter; to pro¬ 
nounce ; to articulate. Not in ufe. 

Airy tongues that fyllable mens names 
On ffi.-ids and fhores, arid defart wilderneffe.s. Milton. 
Syllabub, n.f [Rightly Sillabub, which fee.] Milk and 
acids. i 

No fyUabubs made at the milking pail, 

Ijt.i what aie compos d of a pot of good ale. Beaumont. 
Two lines would exprefs. all they fay in two pages: ’tis 
nothing but whipt fyllabub and froth, without any folidity. 

c , ' Felton on the ClaJJicks. 

oYi.labuS. n.f [o-uXXaSo?.] Anabdradfi; a compendium 
^containing the heads of a difeourfe. 

Si LLOGxSM. n.f. [cr^xXoyurxM ; fyllogifme , French.] An 
argument compofed of three proppfitions: "as, every man thinks', 
Peter is a man , therefore Peter thinks. 

Unto them a piece.of rhetorick is a diffident argument of 
iogick, an apologue of iEfop beyond a fyllogifm in Barbara. 

-r,. . Brown's F ulgar Err ours. 

vVhat a miraculous thing (hould we count it, if the flint 
and the deel, mdead of a few (parks, (hould chance to knock 
out definitions and fyllogifms? Bentley. 

Syllogi stical. I adj. [cvXXoyifiy.bg ; from fyllogifm.] Re- 

b 'f y nZrS lCK ‘ tam,ng to a fyHogifm; confiding of a 

J we fiippofe/ubjea and predicate, and copula, and 
l lopofunuis and fyllogijiical connexions in their reafoning, 

‘""‘nr 1,0 r !Ch m . a , Ke f ’ but the int '^ bufinefs is at the fanTe 
. f l pK ‘ CnC W ‘ th them > without d^ucing one thing from 
rf r - , , Hale’, Origin of Mankind. 

MM ' !,C V CrmS °r mPubtions may be complex, yet 
; ; . ...c common of the w hole argument is thus plain, 

finceL rC f ’ 1 ,s P r ‘»Pe*-ly called a Ample fyllogifm 
° thc com P'«uon docs not belong to the fyllogiftkk Form of 

V ’aMbgifin. C AI ' I ' V ' ^’ ^ Uom if the ftfrm of 

1 firft. and then he is able to prove fytlogi/ii. 

bafno needL ft B “ m ^ a^an 

French > 

into akfdT 

mechamfm, and^to teach boys to fyllootze ^or fnmp d ° 
aud refute them, without rll know SgT 

-a •*- 

Ccd ar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 

M'f ? ' iu -% ! fud as the ranks afeend, * 

rr'n aJ ,°'’r filade ’ a woody theatre 

date!ied view. wu , „ 

Milton s Paradfc Lojl, 
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Eternal greens the mody margin grace. 

Watch’d by the fylvan genius of the place. Pope. 

SyYvan. n.f. [fylvain, French.] A wood-god, or fatyr. 
When the fun begins to fling 
His flaring beam^, me, goddefs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. 

And (hadows brown, that j'ylvan loves. 

Of pine or monumental oak. Milton . 

Her private orchards wall’d on ev’ry fide; 

To lawlefs fylvans all accefs deny’d. Pope. 

SV / MBOL. n. f. [ fymbole , French; cv^CoXov ; fymbolum , 
Latin. ] 

1. An abdradl; a compendium; a comprehenflve form. 
Beginning with the fymbol of our faith, upon that the au¬ 
thor of the glofs enquires into the nature of faith. Baker. 

2 . A type; that which comprehends in its figure a reprefentation 
of fomething elfe. 

Salt, as incorruptible, was the fymbol of friendfhip ; which, 
if it cafually fell, was accounted ominous, and their amity of 
no duration. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Words are the figns and fymbols of things ; and as, in ac¬ 
counts, ciphers and figures pafs for real dims, fo words and 
names pais for things themfelves. South's Sermons. 

The heathens made choice of thefe lights as apt fymbols of 
eternity, becaufe, contrary to all fublunary beings, though 
they feem to perifh every night, they renew themfelves every 
morning. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Symbolical, adj. [fymbolique , French; <rv[xQoXiy.bs ; from 
fymbol.] Representative; typical; exprefling by figns. 

By this incroachment idolatry fird crept in, men convert- 
mg the fymbolical ufe of idols into their proper worfhip, and 
receiving the reprefentation of things unto them as the fub- 
dance and thing itfelf. , Brown. 

1 he facrament is a reprefentation of Chrlft’s death, by fuch 
fymbolical adtions as himfelf appointed. Tay ] or 

SYMBOLICALLY, adv. [from fymbolical.J Typically; byre- 
prefentation. J J 

This diftinaion of animals was hieroglyphical, in the in- 
ware lenfe implying an abdinence from certain vices, fymboF- 
cahy intimated from the nature of thofe animals. Brown 
it Jymbohcaliy teaches our duty, and promotes charity by a 
rca. iignature and a fenfible fermon. ’farby 

Symboliza'tion. n.f. [f rom f ym hliz e .] The a3 of fymbol 

Mil ■ llle,0 8 il pbical fymbols of Scripture, excellently in¬ 
tended in the fpecies of things facrificed in the dreams ofPha- 

• raoh ’ are ° ftenuines beyond their fymbo’izations. 

To Symbol,'ze; „. Uymiolifcr^fMTkomffinM'o 

Jualitfr lg “ C0mm0n With an0ther b y 4refentative 

f , ?L r - kin § fin , din g himfelf to fymbolixe in many things with 
flat kmg of the Hebrews, honoured him with the title of 
this foundation. c ritie ot 

The pieafing of colour fymhlizeth with the nleafin^ 

»££•* “ • - *• -SftSSSB 

Ariftotle and the fchools have tMVZ, M 
being JyiMzing elements, in the quaiitv of " L Water ’ 
eafdy tranfmutable into oil another 7 m ° lfture > 

I hey both jymbolize in this thzt (-i 1f „. i , Boyle. 

themfelves through multiplying daflds. 7 ^ t0 Iook u P°n 

I affedfedly fymbolized in carelefs mirth ml f i 
the hhertines, to circumvent libeti’niSI.^ nd 

it mightdy de(ires.' > th3t * with the tog 

1 Oj-BOLI'ZE. To make reprefent 


Some/y»W« the fame from the myftery of its colours 

, . “S *. w “ **“ .ta 

Symmetrical, adj. rfmm fi™*,**~ i t> . Sidney. 
parts well adapted to each other. } ' ro P ortl onate; havipg 

SymmeLrist. n.f [from fymmetry.] One verv fin* 
obfervant of proportion. 7 J ver F ltu 2ious or 

Some e^fymmetrijls have been blamed for being too true 

SYMMETRY, n.f r fymmetrie YreJZ ^ 5 Jrch ^ure. 
Adaptation of parts to each other- nm’ and f^rpov.] 
agreement of one part to another ’ pro P ortl on ; harmony ; 

or Sift'S SkSltf “ — 

I hat harmony was (lie. aitJ 

And in the fymmetry of her narfc c , Donne. 

A pow’r, like that nf iZ P . ts 1S foun ^ 

P » r, like that of harmony in f ound . 


25 z 
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$; nimetry, equality, and correfpondence of parts, is the 
difeernment of reafon, not the obje£ of fenfe. More. 

Nor were they only animated by him, but their meafure 
and fymmetry were awing to him. Dry den. 

Sympathe’tical. ladj. .[ jympathetique, Fr. from fympathy.] 
•Sympathe'tick. 5 Having mutual fenfation ; being affedted 
either by what happens to the other; feeling in confequence of 
what another feels. 

Hereupon are grounded the grofs miftakes, in the cure of 
'difeafes, not only from the laft medicine and fympathetick re¬ 
ceipts, but amulets, charms, and all incantatory applications. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

United by this fympathetick bond, 

You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. RoJ'common. 

To confer at the difiance of the Indies by fympathetick con¬ 
veyances, may be as ufual to future times as to us in a literary 
correfpondence. Glanv. Scepf 

To you our author makes her foft requeft. 

Who fpeak the kindeft, and who write the beft: 

Your Jvmpa'tbetick hearts {he hopes to move, 

From tender friendfhip and endearing love. Prior. 

All the ideas of fenfible qualities are not inherent in the in¬ 
animate bodies ; but are the effects of their motion upon our 
nerves, and jympaiheiical and vital paffions produced within 
ourfelves. Bentley. 

Sympathetically, adv. [from fympathetick .] With fym¬ 

pathy ; in confequence of fympathy. 

T-p Sympathize, v.n. [fympatfer, French ; from fympathy.'] 
To feel with another; to feel in confequence of what ano¬ 
ther feels; to feel mutually. 

The men fympathize with the maftiffs in robuftious ahd 
rough coming on. Shakejpeare. 

The thing of courage. 

As rouz’d with rage, with rage doth fympdthizt. Shakefp. 

Nature, in awe to him. 

Had doff ’d her gaudy trim. 

With her great mafter fo to fympathize. MU*on. 

Green is a pleafing colour, from a blue and a yellow mixed 
together, and by confequence blue and yellow are two colours 
which fympathize. Dry den's Dufrefnoy-. 

The limbs of his body is to every one a part of himfelf: 
he fympathizes , and is concerned for them. ' Locke » 

Their countrymen were particularly attentive to all their 
ftory, and fympathized with their heroes in all their adven¬ 
tures. AddiJ'on's Spectator. 

Though the greatnefs of their mind exempts them from 
fear, yet none condole and fympathize more heartily than they. 

Collier on Kindnefs. 

SY'MPATHY. 7i. f. [fympathie, French ; <ri/^aS-«a.] Fel- 
lowfee’ing; mutual fenfibility; the quality of being affedled 
by the affection of another. 

A world of earthly bleffings to my foul, 

If fympaihy of love unite our thoughts. Shakefp. H. VI. 
You are not young; no more am I: go to, then, there’s 
. fympathy: you are merry, fo am I; ha ! ha! then there’s 
more fyjnpathy : you love lack, and lo do I; would you delire 
better fympathy P ’ Shakejp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

But what it is, 

The adtion of my life is like it, which I’ll keep, 

If but for fympathy. Shakef. Cymbeline. 

If there was a fympathy in choice, 

War, death, or ficknels did lay fiege to it. Shakefpeare. 
I ftarted back; 

It ftarted back: but pleas’d I foon return’d; 

Pleas’d it return’d as foon, with anfwering looks 
Of fympathy and love. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

They faw, but other fight inftead, a crowd 
Of ugly ferpents: horror on them fell, 

And horrid fyrnpatHy. Milton. 

Or fympathy , or fome corinat’ral force, 

Pow’rful at greateft difiance to unite. 

With fecret amity, things of like kind, 

By fecreteft conveyance. Milt. Paradife Lojl. 

There never was any heart truly great and generous, that 
was not alfo tender and compaffionate : it is this noble quality 
that makes all men to be of one kind ; for every man would 
be a diilina fpecies to himfelf, were there no fympathy among 
individuals. South s Sc) mons. 

Can kindnefs to defert, like your’s, be ftrange ? 

Kindnefs by fecret fympathy is ty’d ; 

For noble fouls in nature are ally’d. . Drydcn. 

There are fuch aflbeiations made in the minds of moft men, 
and to this might be attributed moft of the fympathics and an¬ 
tipathies obfervable in them. # Locke. 

SymphoNious. adj. [from fymphony.] Harmonious; agree¬ 
ing in found. 

Up he rode. 

Follow’d with acclamation and the found 
Symphonious of ten thoufand harps, that tun’d 
Angelick harmonies. 


'on. 


Par. Lof. 
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SYMPHONY, n. f [ fymphonie , French ; <ruy and |jL Vj n q 

cert of inftruments; harmony of mingled founds. J n * 

A learned fearcher from Pythagoras’s fchool, where it was 
maxim that the images of all things are latent in numbers de* 
termines the comelieft proportion between breadths * and 
heights, reducing fvmmetry to fymphony, and the harmony of 
found to a kind of harmony in fight. Wott 

Speak ye who beft can tell, ye fons of light, 

Angels ! for ye behold him, and with fongs 

And choral fymphonies , day without night. 

Circle his throne rejoicing. Milton's 

The trumpets found. 

And warlike fymphony is heard around; 

The marching troops through Athens take their way; 

The great earl-marfhal orders their array. 7) riy i. 

Sy'mphysis. n.J. [cruv and (puw.J 

Sympbyfsy in its original fignification, denotes a connaf- 
cency, or growing together; and perhaps is meant of thofe 
bones which in young children are diftindf, but after fome 
years unite and consolidate into one bone. fyifermn 

Sympo'siack. adj. [fympojiaque^ French; o-o ( auro(naxof.J R e _ 
lating to merry makings ; happening where company is drink¬ 
ing together. 

By defiring a fecrecy to words fpoke under the rofe, we 
only mean in fociety and compotation, from the ancient cuf- 
tom of fympofiack meetings to wear chaplets of rofes about 
their heads. Browns Vulgar Err cun. 

In fome of thofe fymprfack deputations amongft my ac¬ 
quaintance, I affirmed that the dietetick part of medicine de¬ 
pended upon fcientifick principles. Arbutbnot. 

SY'MPTOM. n.f [fymptome, French; a-j^7r\uy.oi. ] 

1. Something that happens concurrently with fomething elfe, 
not as the original caufe, nor as the neceffary or conftant 
effetft. 

2. A fign; a token. 

Ten glorious campaigns are paffcdj and now, like the fick 
man, we are expiring with all forts of good fympnms. Swift. 
Symptoma'tical. 1 adj. [ fyniptomatique^ French ; from f?np- 
Symptpma'tick. S Happening concurrently, or oc- 

cafionally. 

Symptomatical is often ufed to denote the difference between 
the primary and fecoiidary caufes in difeafes; as a fever from 
pain is faid to be fymptcmatical, becaufe it arifes from pain 
only; and therefore the ordinary means in fevers are not in 
fuch cafes to be had recourfe to, but to what will remove the 
pain; for when that ceafes, the fever will ceafe, without any 
dired means taken for that. Quincy. 

By fomentation and a cataplafm the fwelliug was difeufled; 
and the fever, then appearing but fymptomaticaj leffened as the 
heat and pain mitigated. Wif man's Surgery. 

Symptomatically, adv. [from fymptcmatical J In the na¬ 
ture of a fymptom. 

The caufes of a bubo are vicious humours abounding in 
the blood, or in the nerves, excreted fometimes critically, 
fometimes fymptomatically. . _ JVfeman. 

Synagq a gical. adj. [from fynagogue.] Pertaining to a fyna- 


gogue. .- v 

SY'NAGOGUE. n.f [fynagogue, French; cvwywyri.] 
affembly of the Jews to worftup. 

Go, Tubal, and meet me at our fynagogue. Shakefp. 
As his cuftom was, he went into the fynagogue on the fab- 

bath. . G °M- 

Synale'pha. n.f [ a-wccXcntP'si. ] A contra&ion or exci- 
fion of a fyllable in a Latin verfe, by joining together two 

vowels in the fcanning or cutting off the ending vowel; as, 

B alley • 

ill ego. . , / 

Virgil, though fmooth, is far from affe&ing it: he fre¬ 
quently ufes fynalepha's , and concludes his fenfe in the middle 

of his verfe. r P*#* 

Synarthrosis, n f [<rvv and o^S^ow.] A clofe conjun i 

of two bones. . o; • 

There is a confpicuous motion where the conjunction ^ 
called diarthrofis, as in the elbow ; an obfeure one, where t e 
conjundion is called Jynarthrofs, as in the joining of the c * 
pus to the metacarpus. ^ ^ Mj‘»W± 

Synchondro'sis. n.f [<ruv an dyfvfy(&.] . , 

Synchondrofis is an union by griltles of the (lernon ^^^ 

Synchro'nical. adj. [<ru and Happening togethc 

at the fame time. . . , - m t h e 

It is difficult to make out how the air is P^veyeLin 
left ventricle of the heart, the fydole and diallo.e ol th 
and lungs being far from Jymbronica/^ ■ of 

Synchronism, n.f [ truY and 3 Cona ‘‘ 

events happening at the fame time. . . jyjo- 

The coherence and fynchronifin. of all the part* 
faical chronology, after the Flood, beais a molUreg 1 ^ 
mony to the truth ot his hiftory. „ at the 

Synchronous, adj . j>vv and r - a PP Cl 

fame time. The 


An 


Milton . 
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. - f t | ie -yravitv of the air keep both the folids 
Frtnch; ] 

‘ attending gnnlhot wonnds are painter, 

'o'int'rTaion of a word by cutting ofF P’rt. 

2 . Contracts rfrom fvncoPe.] Contrador of words. 

S/N Toout{hfne’all the modern Jmerpifs, and th « ro ^^ co " _ 
tenf my Englilh readers, I intend to pubblh a Sprfp ^ 

To judge, to pafs judgement on ; to ccnture. An unufual 

W °AriftotIe undertook to cenfure znAfyndicatc lni mafter and 
all law makers before him. Haknmilm Pro-mdmce 

S^Lome. n.f Concurrent aflron; concur- 

re Ali things being linked together by an uninterrupted chain 
of caufes,'every lingle motion owns a dependence on fuch a 
fudrome of prerequired motors. OhmnlUsScf^ 

cv^VF'rnOCHE n f. Vfynecdocfje', French; <ruif£xdoxr.J ^ 

^ngL by Which parti mkeh for the whole, or the who!e for 

' ''Becaufe they are inftruments of grace in the hand of God, 
and by thefe his holy fpirit changes our hearts ; therefore the 
whole work is attributed to them by a fynecdocbe -, that is, they 
do in this manner the work for which God ordained them. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

Synecdo'chical. adj. [from fynecdoche.] Expreffed by a fy- 
necdoche ; implying a fynecdoche. . , « 

Should I, Lindamer, bring you into hofpitals, and fhew 
you there how many fouls, narrowly lodged in fynecdocbical 
bodies, fee their earthen cottages moulder away to duff, thoie 
miferable perfons, by the lofs of one Hnib after another, fur- 
viving but part of themfelves, and living to fee them.elves 
dead and buried by piecemeal Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

Synnf.uro'sis. n.f. [rruu and vju^ov.J 

Synneurojis is when the connexion is made by a ligament. 
Of this in fymphyfis we find inftances, in the connexion of the 
offa pubis together, efpecially m women, by a ligamentous 
fubftance. In articulations it is either round* as that Wnich 
unites the head of the os femoris to the coxa; or broad, as 
the tendon of the patella, which unites it to the os tibiae. 

Wijemans Surgery. 

•SYNOD, n.f. [ fynode, French ; c-uVo^.] 

i. An affembly, particularly of eccleliafticks. A provincial 
fyr.od is commonly ufed, and a general council. 

The glorious gods fit in hourly fynod about thy particular 
profperity. _ Shakefp. Goriolanus. 

Since the mortal and inteftine jars 
’Twixt thy feditious countrymen and us, 

It hath in folemn Jynod been decreed, 

1’’ admit no traffick to our adverfe towns. Shakefpeare. 
The opinion Was not only condemned by the fynod , but im¬ 
puted to the emperor as extreme madnefs. Bacon. 

Flea-bitten fynod , an affembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of prefbyt’ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. Cleaveland. 

Well have ye judg’d, well ended long debate, 

Synod of gods ! and, like to what ye are, 

Great things refolv’d. Milton's Paradije Lojl. 

Let us call to fynod all the bleff. 

Through heav’n’s wide bounds. Milton. 

The fecond council of Nice he faith T moft irreverently call 
that wife fynod'. upon which he falls into a very tragical ex¬ 
clamation, that 1 ftiould dare to reded! fo much difhonour on 
a council. 

Parent of gods and men, propitious Jove ! 

And you bright fynod of the powers above. 

On this my fon your gracious gifts beftow. 

X, Conjunction of the heavenly bodies. 

Howe’er love’s native hours are fet. 

Whatever ftarry fynod met, 

’Tis in the mercy of her eye, 

If poor love {hall live or die. 

Their planetary motions 'and afpedls 
Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 
In fynod unbenign. jlvjluioti. 

As the planets and ftars have, according- to aftfologers, in 
their great Jynods , or conjunctions, much more powerful in¬ 
fluences on the air than are aferibed to one or two of them out 
of that afped!; fo divers particulars, which, whilft they lay 
fcattered among the Writings of feveral authors, were in- 
confiderable, when they come to be laid together, may of¬ 
tentimes prove highly ufeful to phyftology in their conjunc- 
tioriSi Boyle ; 


' j c ~ 

fo much diftionour on 
Stillingfeet. 

Dryden. 


Crafliawd 


Milton . 


SYR 

Synodical, \adj- [ fynodique , French; isomfyned.] 

SYNO DICK. J . r j 

t Relating to a fynod ; tranfadled m a fynod. 

St. Athanafius writes a fynodical epiftle to thofe of Antiocti, 

to compofe the 'difterences among them upon the ordination 
rn StiUingheet. 

of I auhnus. . ... J ■ r 

2 . [Syrwdique, French.] Reckoned from one conjunction With 

the fun to another. 

The diurnal and annual revolutions of the fun, to us are 
the meafures of day and year; and th zfynodick revolution ot 
the moon meafures the month 

The moon makes its fynodical motion about the earth in 
twenty-nine days twelve hours and about forty-four minutes. 

3 Locke s Elements of Natural Philofophy. 

Sy'no'dically. adv. [from fynodical.] By the authority of a 

fynod or publick affembly. . 

It {hall be needful for thofe churches fynodicaily to determine 

fomething in thofe points. / Saunderf m. 

SynoNyma. n.f [Latin; <rvvwupog.] Names which figrnly 

the fame thing. r , r „ 

To Syno'nomise. v. a. [from fynonyma .] i o expreis the fame 

thing in different words. „ 

This word fortis vve may fynonyn.ife after ali thete ralnions, 
flout, hardy, valiant, doughty, couragious, adventurous, brave, 
bold, daring, intrepid. ^ Camden's Remains. 

Synonymo'us. adj. [fynonyme, Fr. <rvvTjv^og.] Expreffingthe 
fame thing by different words. _ _ 

Thefe words confift of two propofitions which are not dif- 
tin£l in fenfe, but one and the fame thing varioufly expreffed ; 
for wifdomand underftanding are fynonymous words here. Tillot. 
Fortune is but a fynonymous word for nature and neceffity. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

When two or more words fignify the fame thing, as wave 
and billow, mead and meadow, they are ufually called fyneny- 
mous words. - Watts's Logick. 

SynoNymy. n.f [<rvvtovv[Xlco.] The quality of expreffing by 
different words the fame thing. 

SYNO'PSIS. n. f A general view; all the parts 

brought under one view. 

Syno'ptical. adj. [from fynopfis.] Affording a view of many 
parts at once. 

We have colledfed fo many fyrtoptical tables, calculated 
for his monthly ufe. Evelyne's KaUndar. 

Syntactical, adj. [from fyntaxis , Latin.] 

1. Conjoined; fitted to each other. 

2. Relating to the conftrudtion of fpeech. 

SyNtax. 1 r r f i 

o . > 71 . . |<7UVT£iH?.J 

Synta'xis. 3 J L J 

1. A fyfiem ; a number of things joined together. 

They owe no other dependance to the firft than what Is 

common to the whole fyntax of beings. Glanviile. 

2. That part of Grammar which teaches the conftru£tion of 
words. 

I can produce a hundred inftances to convince any reafon- 
able man that they do not fo much as underftand common 
Grammar and fyntax. Swift. 

SyNthE'sis. n. f. [ ff-vVS-Ec-K.l The acl of joining, opppfed to 
analyfis. 

7 he fynthefs confifts in affuming the caufes difeovered and 
effablilhed as principles, and by them explaining the pheno¬ 
mena proceeding from them, and proving the explanations. 

Newton's Opticks. 

Synthe'tick. adj. (tuvS’stixoj,J Conjoining ; compounding; 
forming compofition. 

Synthctick method is that which begins with the parts, and 
leads onward to the knowledge of the whole; it begins with 
the moft fimple principles and general truths, and proceeds by 
degrees to that which i$ drawn from them or compounded of 
them; and therefore it is called the method of compofition. 

Watts's Logick. 

SyThon. n.f. [This fhould be written fpbon‘ y crApav.] A 
tube; a pipe. 

Take your glafs, fyphom, or crane, and draw it off from 
its laft faeces into fmall bottles. Mortimer . 

Sy'Ringe. n.f [o-'j^y^.] A pipe through which any liquour 
is fquirted. 

The heart feems not defigned to be the fountain or confer- 
vatory of the vital flame, but as a machine to receive the blood 
from the veins and force it out by the arteries through the 
whole body as z fringe doth any liquor, though not by the 
fame artifice. RaK 

To SyNinge. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fpout by a fyringe. 

A flux of blood from the nofe, mouth, and eye was ftopt by 
thefyringing up of oxycrate. Wifeman's Surgery. 

2. To wafti with a fyringe. 

Sy'ringotomy. n.f. (VrufcO'g and tom.] The aft or praflice 
ot cutting fiftulas or hollow {pres* 
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Si'RTlS. n.J. [Latin.] A quick land; a bog. 

neither Tea, nor good dry land. Milton. 
o L LM. n.J. [fyfterne, hr. <r\jfri[/.oo.] 

1 • jW complexure or combination of many things ading toge- 

2. A feheme which reduces many things to regular dependence 
or co-opcratiori. 

3. A feheme which unites many things in order. 

AriiTotJe brings morality into fyjlem, by treating of happinefs 
under heads, and ranges it in clafies according to its different 
objects, diftinguiihing virtues into their feveral kinds which 
had not been handled fyftematically before. Baker. 

) * r he wa y to learn any fcience is to begin with a regu- 

iar fyftem ., or a fhort and plain feheme of that fcience well 
drawn up into a narrow compafs. Watts. 

Systematical. adj. [ JyJlematique, Fr. (r\K'e\^a.Tiv.oq ; from 
Methodical; written or formed with regular fubordi- 
nation of one part to another. 

It will be neceflary, in a difeourfe about the formation of 


SYS 

the world, to give you a brief account of feme nf ,1, 
prmcipal and fylematical phenomena that occurin t d moft 

Now we deal much in effays, and unreaf™ •7 
fijiematical learning; whereas our fathers had‘a ; u ft „ | delpife 
regularity and fyftems. J “ va ^ Ue for 

%Z A ' TICALLV - ^ I„ f0r ^ : 

I treat of the ufefulnefs of writing books of effav • 
parifon of that of writing fyftematically. * ln COm ' 

Ariftotle brings morality into fyfiem, and ranges ft*' 
daffes according to its different objeSs, diflinguifbln» • ‘ nt ° 

Sy'stole. n.J. [fyftole,Fr. m \^] Bakcr ' 

1. [In anatomy.] The contraction of the heart. 

The fyjiole refembles the forcible bending of a form* , 
the diaftole its flying out again to its natural fite. ^’2?^ 

2 ”lablf^ 5 French '^ InGrammar > the fhortening of a long fyl- 
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TAB 


T A confonant, which, at the beginning and end 
of words, has always the fame found nearly 
approaching to the d ; but before an /, when 
followed by a vowel, has the found of an ob- 
U feu re s: as, nation, falvation , except when/ 
precedes t: as, Chrijlian, quejlion. 

Ta'eby. n.f. [tabi t tabinOf Italian; tabis, trench.] A kind 
of waved filk. 

Brocades, and tables , and gaufes. Swift. 

Ta'bby. adj , Brinded ; brindled j varied with different co¬ 
lours. 

A tabby cat fat in the chimney-corner. Addifon. 

On her tabby rival’s face, 

She deep will mark her new difgrace. Prior. 

Tabefa'ction. n. f [ tabefacio , Latin.] The a£t of wafting 
away. 

ToTa'befy. v. n. [ tabefacio, Latin.] Towafte; to be ex¬ 
tenuated by difeafe. In th© following example it is impro¬ 
perly a verb aeftive. 

Meat eaten in greater quantity than is convenient tabefes 
the body. Harvey on Confumptions, 

Tabard. Vn.f. [1 taberda , low Latin ; tabard, Fr.] Along 
Ta'berd. f gown; a herald’s coat. 

Ta'berder. n.f [from taberd.] One who wears a long 
gown. 

Ta'bernacle. n.f [ tabernacle , Fr. tabernaculum, Lat.] 

I. A temporary habitation j a cafual dwelling. 

They fudden rear’d 
Cceleftial tabernacles, where they flept 
Fann'd with cool winds. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. v. 

2. A facred place; a place of worfhip. 

The greateft conqueror did not only compofe his divine 
odes, but fet them to muftek : his works, though confecrated 
to the tabernacle, became the national entertainment, as well 
as the devotion of his people. Addifon's Spedi. N°. 405 . 
To Ta'bernacle. v. n. [from the noun.] Toenfhrinei to 
houfe. 

The word was made flefh, and tabernacled amongft us, 
and we beheld his glory. John i. 14 . 

TA'BID. adj. [ tabide, Fr.tab Idas, Lat.] Wafted by difeafe; 
confumptive. 

In tabid perfons milk is the beft reftorative, being chyle 
already prepared. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ta'bidness. n.f. [from tabid.'] Confumptivenefs; ftate of be¬ 
ing wafted by difeafe. 

Fa blature. n. f [from table.] Painting on walls or ceilino-s, 
TA'BLE. n. f. [table, Fr. tabula , Latin.] 

I. Any flat or level furface. 

Upon the caftle hill there is a bagnio paved with fair tables 
of marble. Sandys * 

2 . A horizontal furface raifed above the ground, ufed for meals 
and other purpofes. 

We may again 

Give to our tables meat, fleep to our nights. Sbakejeare. 
Help to fearch my houfe; if I find not what I feek, let 
me for ever be your table fport. Sbakefpeare. 

Children at a table never afked for any thing, but content- 
edly took what was given them. Locke on Education. 

1 his lhuts them out from all table converfation, and the 
molt agreeable intercourfes. Addijm's Stelfalor 

Aor hath the fruit in it any core or kernel; and differing 
irom other apples, yet is a good table fruit. Mortimer 

The nymph the talk fpread, ' 

Ambrofial cates, with neflar, rofy red. p ei>t 

3’ The perfons fitting at table, or partaking of entertainment.’ 
Give me fame wine, fill fall, 

I drink to th’ general joy of the whole / able. ShaUfteare. 
4- The fare or entertainment itfelf: as, be keep a good table. 

5 ’»raved Ct; 3 furf * Ce 0n whlch an y thm g is written or en- 

Hc was the writer of them in the tables of their hearts. 

, Hooker , b, iii. 

1 was pretty, though a plague, 


To fee him every hour; to fit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 


Sbakefpeare a 


In our hearts table . 

All thefe true notes of immortality 
In our heart’s table we fhall written find. Davies. 

I prepar’d to pay in verfes rude 
A molt detefted atff of gratitude : 

Ev’n this had been your elegy which now 
Is offer’d for your health, the table of my vow. Dryden. 
There are books extant which the atheift muft allow of as 
proper evidence ; even the mighty volumes of vifible nature, 
and the everlafting tables of right reafon ; wherein if they do 
not wilfully fhut their eyes, they may read their own folly 
written by the finger of God in .a much plainer and more 
terrible fentence, than Belfhazzar’s was by the hand upon 
the wall. Bentley s Sermons . 

Among the Romans, the judge or praetor granted admini- 
ftration, not only according to the tables of the teftament, 
but even contrary to thofe tables. Ayliffes Parergon. 

By the twelve tables, only thofe were called into fucceffion 
of their parents that were in the parent’s power. Aylijfe . 

6. [ Tableau , Fr.] A picture, or any thing that exhibits a view 
of any thing. 

I never lov’d myfelf. 

Till now, infixed, I beheld myfelf 

Drawn in the flatt’ring table of her eye. Sbakefpeare : 

His Jalyfus or Bacchus he fo efteemed, that he had rather 
lofe all his father’s images than that table. Peacham, 

Saint Anthony has a table that hangs up to him from a 
poor peafant, who fancied the faint had faved his neck. Addif 

y. An index ; a collection of heads ; a catalogue ; a fyllabus. 
It might feem impertinent to have added a table to a book 
of fo fmall a volum^, and which feems to be itfelf but a ta¬ 
ble: but it may prove advantagious at once to learn the whole 
culture of any plant. Evelyns Kalender . 

Their learning reaches no farther than the tables of con¬ 
tents. _ Watts. 

S. A fynopfis ; many particulars brought into one view. 

I have no images of anceftors, 

Wanting an ear, or nofe; no forged tables 

Of long defeents, to boaft falfe honours from. B. Johnfon, 

9. The palm of the hand. 

Miftrefs of a fairer table 

Hath not hiftory nor fable. Benj. Johnfon. 

10. Draughts ; fmall pieces of wood fhifted on fquares. 

Monfieur the nice. 

When he plays at tables , chides the dice. Sbakefpeare. 
We are in the world like men playing at tables ; the chance 
is not in our power, but to play it, is ; and when it is fallen 
we muft manage it as we can. Taylor. 

11. To turn the Tables. To change the condition or fortune 
of two contending parties : a metaphor taken from the vicif- 
fitude of fortune at gaming tables. 

They that are honeft would be arrant knaves if the tables 
were turned. L'EJlrange. 

If it be thus, the tables would be turned upon me; but I 
Ihould only fail in my vain attempt. Dryden. 

To Ta'ble. v. n. [from the noun.] To board ; to live at the 
table of another. 

He loft his kingdom, was driven from the faciety of men 
to table' with the beafts, and to graze with oxen. South. 

You will have no notion of delicacies if you table with 
them ; they are all for rank and foul feeding. Felton. 

To Ta'ble. v. a. To make into a catalogue ; to fet down/ 
1 could have looked on him without admiration, thouah 
the catalogue of his endowments had been tabled by his fide 
and I to perufe him by items. Sbakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

fm^fbee 1 !- 11 * ” ^ ^ Beer uied at victuals ; 

Ta'elebook. n.f [table and book.’] A book on which any 
thmg is graved ©r written without ink. 

Tn , . , ,, ' V / hat mi ght you think, 

L I had play d the defk or table-book. Shakefp. Flamlet. 

26 A Nature 
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Nature wipes clean the table-book firft, and then pourtrays 
upon it what (lie pleafeth. More's Antidote againjl Atheijm. 
Put into your table-book whatfoever you judge worthy. Dry. 

Nature’s fair table-book , our tender fouls. 

We fcrawl all o’er with old and empty rules, 

Stale memorandums of the fchools. Swift's Mifcel. 

Ta'blecloth. n.f. [ table and cloth.] Linen fpread on a table. 

I will end with Odo holding mafter doctor’s mule, and 
Anne with her tablecloth. Camden's Remains . 

Tableman, n. f. A man at draughts. 

In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges they ufe to 
line the tablemen. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Ta'bleR. n.f [from table.) One who boards. Ainf. 

Ta'bletalk. n. f. [table and talk.] Converfation at meals 
or entertainments ; table difcourfe. 

Let me praife you while I have a ftomach. 

—No, let it ferve for tabletalk. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

His fate makes tabletalk , divulg’d with fcorn. 

And he a jeft into his grave is born. Dryden's Juvenal. 
He improves by the tabletalk , and repeats in the kitchen 
what he learns in the parlour. Guardian , N°. 165. 

No fair adverfary would urge loofe table-talk in controverfy, 
and build ferious inferences upon what was fpoken but in 
jeft. Atterbury. 

Ta'blet. n.f [from table.] 

1. A fmall level furface. 

2. A medicine in a fquare form. 

It hath been anciently in ufe to wear tablets of arfenick, 
or prefervatives, againft the plague ; as they draw the venom 
to them from the fpirits. Bacon. 

3. A furface written on or painted. 

It was by the authority of Alexander, that through all 
Greece the young gentlemen learned, before all other things, 
to defign upon tablets of boxen wood. Dryden. 

The pillar’d marble, and the tablet brafs, 

Mould’ring, drop the victor’s praife. Prior. 

TA'BOUR. n. f. [ tabourin, tabour , old French.] A fmall 
drum; a drum beaten with one flick to accompany a pipe. 

If you did but hear the pedlar at door, you would never 
dance again after a tabour and pipe. Shakefp. Winter's Vale. 

The fhepherd knows not thunder from a tabour , 

More than I know the found of Marcius ? tongue 
From every meaner man. Shakefp. Corlolanus. 

Morrice-dancers danced a maid marian, and a tabour and 
pipe. Vemple. 

To Ta'bour. v. n. [taborer, old French, from the noun.] To 
ftrike lightly and frequently. 

And her maids fhall lead her as with the voice of doves, 
tabouring upon their breafts. Nah. ii. 7. 

Ta'bourer. n.f [from tabour.] One who beats the tabour. 

Would I could fee this tabourer. Sbakefpeare. 

Ta'bouret. n.f. [from tabour .] A fmall drum or tabour. 

They fhall depart the manor before him with trumpets, 
tabourets , and other minftrelfey. Speftat. N°. 607. 

TAMBOURINE, n.f. [French.] A tabour; a fmall drum. 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blaft you the city’s ear. 

Make mingle with our rattling tabourines , 

That heav’n and earth may ftrike their founds together. 
Applauding our approach. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Ta'brere. n. f Tabourer. Obfolete. 

I faw a fhole of fhepherds outgo. 

Before them yode a lufty tabrere, 

That to the merry hornpipe plaid. 

Whereto they danced. Spenfer's Pajlorals. 

Ta'bret. n. f. A tabour. 

Wherefore didft thou fteal away, that I might have fent 
thee away with mirth and with tabret. Gen. xxxi. 27. 

Tabular, n.f [ tabularis , Lat.] 

1. Set down in the form of tables or fynopfes. 

2. Formed in fquares ; made into laminae. 

All the nodules that confift of one uniform fubftance were 
formed from a point, as the crufted ones, nay, and moft of 
the fpotted ones, and indeed all whatever, except thofe that 
are tabular and plated. Woodward on Fojftls. 

To Tabulate, -y. a. [ tabula , Lat.] To reduce to tables or 

fynopfes. . 

Tabulated, adj. f tabula , Lat.] Having a flat furface. 

Many of the beft diamonds are pointed with fix angles, 
and fome tabulated or plain, and fquare. Grew s Mufceurn. 

Ta'che. n.f. [from tack.] Any thing taken hold of; a catch ; 

a loop ; a button. 

Make fifty taches of gold, and couple the curtains together 
with the taches. / Exod. xxv. 6, 

Ta'chygraphv. n.f. [ra^v? and ypdpw.] The art or prac¬ 
tice of quick writing. 

Ta'cit. n.f [ tacite , Fr. tacitus , Latin.] Silent; implied; 
not exprefled by words. 

As there are formal and written leagues refpective to cer¬ 
tain enemies, fo is there a natural and tacit confederation 
amongft all men, againft the common enemy of human io- 


T A C 

In elective governments there is a tacit covenant, that th 
king of their own making fhall make his makers princes! ^ 

Captioufnefs not only produces mifbecoming e.^feS* 
and carriage, but is a tacit reproach of fome incivility. Loch 

Ta'citly. adv. [from tacit.] Silently; without oral expref- 
fion. ^ 

While they are expofing another’s weakness, they are 
tacitly aiming at their own commendations. Addifon 

Indulgence to the vices of men can never be tacitly implied* 
fince they are plainly forbidden in feripture. Rogers's Semi 
Tacitu'rnity. n.f. [taciturnity French; taciturnitas I a H* 
Habitual filence. * ■' 

The fecreteft of natures 

Have not more gift in taciturnity. Sbakefpeare 

Some women have fome taciturnity, 

Some nunneries fome grains of chafrity. Donne 

Too great loquacity, and too great taciturnity by fits. Arb, 
To Tack. v. a. [tacher. Breton.] 

1. To faften to any thing. 

Of what fupreme almighty pow’r 
Is thy great arm, which fpans the Eaft and Weft, 

And tacks the centre to the fphere. Herbert. 

True freedom you have well defin’d: 

But living as you lift, and to your mind, ( 

And loofely tack'd , all mull be left behind. Dryden. ) 
The fymmetry of cloaths fancy appropriates to the wearer, 
tacking them to the body as if they belonged to it. Grew. 

Frame with flicks driven into the ground, fo as to be co¬ 
vered with the hair-cloth, or a blanket tacked about the edges. 

Mortimer's Hujbandry. 
If a corner of a hanging wants a nail to fallen it, tack it 
up. Swift. 

2. To join ; to unite ; to flitch together. 

There’s but a fhirt and an half in all my company; and 
the half fhirt is two napkins tack'd together, and thrown over 
the fhoulders like a herald’s coat without fleeves. Shakefp, 

I tack'd two plays together for the pleafure of variety. 

Dryden. 

They ferve every turn that fhall be demanded, in hopes of 
getting fome commendam tacked to their fees, to the great 
difeouragement of the inferior clergy. Swift. 

To Tack. v. n. [probably from tackle.] To turn a {hip. 

This verferiam they conflrue to be the compafs, which is 
better interpreted the rope that turns the {hip; as we fay, 
makes it tack about. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b. ii. 

Seeing Holland fall into clofer meafures with us and Swe¬ 
den, upon the triple alliance, they have tacked fome points 
nearer France. Temple. 

On either fide they nimbly tack. 

Both ftrive to intercept and guide the wind, Dryden . 

They give me ligns 

To tack about, and fleer another way. Addifon, 

Tack. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A fmall nail. 

2. The act of turning fhips at fea. 

At each tack our little fleet grows lefs, _ 

And, like maim’d fowl, fwim lagging on the mun.Dryd. 

3. To hold Tack. To laft; to hold out. Tack is lull re¬ 
tained in Scotland, and denotes hold or perfevering cohehon. 

Martilmas beefe doth bear good tacke. 

When countrey folke do dainties lacke. u JJ er ' 

If this twig be made of wood 
That will hold tack. I’ll make the fur 
Fly ’bout the ears of that old cur. Hudibras , p. 

Ta'ckle. n.f [tacel, Welfh, an arrow.] 

1. An arrow. rJ 

The takil fmote and in it went. Lbam r 

2. Weapons; inflruments of action. 

She to her tackle fell. 

And on the knight let fall a peal 

Of blows fo fierce, and prefs’d fo home, . 

That he retir’d. Hudibras, 

Being at work without catching any thing, he ff 

take up his tackle and be gone. VEJlrange s »’• 

3. [Taeckel, a rope, Dutch.] The ropes of a ihip. 

After at fea a tall fhip did appear. 

Made all of Heben and white ivory. 

The fails of gold, of filk the tackle were, , 

Mild was the wind, calm feem’d the fea to be. p 

At the helm 

A feeming mermaid fleers ; the filken tackles 
Swell with the touches of thofe flower-foft hands , 
That yarely frame the office. 

Thou haft a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in’t; though thy tackles 
Thou fhew’ft a noble veftcl. Shakefp. Loru 

A ftately fhip 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 

Sails fill’d, and ftreamers waving, ^ 'Jtfilton* 

Courted by all the winds that hold them p a ; • £j-e 



ciety, pirates. 


Bacon's holy War. 
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Ere vet the tempeft roars 

Stand to your tackle , mates/ and ftretch your oars. Dryden. 
Tf he drew the figure of a, fhip, there was not a rope 
J on l the tackle that efcaped him. Ml,Jon s SpellaUr. 

TACKLED, adj. [from tackle.} Made of ropes tacke oge 

1 ‘ My man fhall 

Brin*’- thee cords, made like a tackled ft air. 

Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 

Muft be nty convoy in the fecret night. Sbakefpeare. 

Ta'cklikg. n.f. [from tackle.] 

l ' f Thw w^dcred^their (hips and their tacklings. Abbot. 
Tackling, as fails and cordage, muft be forefeen, and laid 
. l Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

U? U1 Red fheets of lightning o’er the feas are fpread. 

Our tackling yield, and wrecks at laft fucceed Garth. 

2 Inflruments of action : as, fifhing tackling, kitchen tackling. 

I will furnifh him with a rod, if you will furmfh him with 
the reft of the tackling, and make him a fifher. f V f ton ' 
Ta'ctica L.ladj. [raxhxo?, tocttco ; tadlique , Fr.] Relating 
Ta'ctick. 5 to the art of ranging a battle. # 

Tac'ticks. n.f. [rccxUl] The art of ranging men in the 

field of battle. , 

When Tully had read the tatlicks, he was thinking on the 

bar, which was his field of battle. Dryden. 

Tactile, adj. [taftile, Fr. tattilis , taftum, Lat.] Sufceptible 

of touch. . t ... 

We have iron, founds, light, figuration, tadhle qualifies, 

fome of a more active, fome of a more paffive nature. Hale. 
Tacti'lity. n. f [from taftile.] Perceptibility by the touch. 
Ta'ction. n.f [tad/ion, Fr. tadiio, Lat.] I he acl of touching. 
Ta'dpole. n.f. [tab, toad, and pola, a young one, Saxon.] 
A young fhapelefs frog or toad, confifting only of a body 

and a tail; a porwiggle. . , . p . , , 

I’ll broach the tadpole on my rapier s point. Shakejpeare. 
Poor Tom eats the toad and the tadpole. Shakejpeare. 

The refult is not a perfect frog hut a tadpole, without any 
feet, and having a long tail to fwim with. Ray. 


A black and round fubftance 


began 

O 


to dilate, and after 


awhile the head, the eyes, the tail to be difcernable, and at 
laft become what the ancients called gyrinus, we a porwigle 
or tadpole. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

Ta’en, the poetical contraction of taken. 

Ta'ffeta. n.f. [taffetas, Fr. taffetar, Spanifh.] A thin filk. 
All hail, the richeft beauties on the earth ! 

_Beauties no richer than rich taffata. Sbakefpeare. 

Never will I truft to fpeeches penn’d ; 

T 5 fata phrafes, filken terms precife. 

Three pil’d hyperboles. Shakefp. Love's Labour lojl. 

Some think that a confiderable diverfity of colours argues 
an equal diverfity of nature, but I am not of their mind for 
not to mention the changeable taf'ety, whofe colours the phi- 
lofophers call not real, but apparent. Boyle on Colours. 

Tag. n.f. [tag, Iflandifh, the point of a lance.] 

1. A point of metal put to the end of a firing. 

2. Any thing paltry and mean. 

If tag and rag be admitted, learned and unlearned, it is 
the fault of fome, not of the law. Whitgift. 

Will you hence 

Before the tag return, whofe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

The tag-rag people did not clap him and hifs him. Sbak. 
He invited tag, rag, and bob-tail, to the wedding. L'Eflr. 
Ta'gtail. n.f [tag and tail.] A worm which has the tail of 
another colour. 

They feed on tag. worms and lugges. Carew. 

There are other worms; as the marfh and tagtail. Walton. 
To Tag. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fit any thing with an end : as, to tag a lace. 

1 . To append one thiqg to another. 

His courteous hoft 

Tags every fentence with fome fawning word. 

Such as my king, my prince, at leaf! my lord. Dryden. 

’Tis tagg'd with rhyme, like Berecynthian Atys, 

The mid-part chimes with art, which never flat is. Dryd. 

3. The word is here improperly ufed. 

CompeH’d by you to tag in rhimes 
The common Handers of the times. Swift. 

4. To join : this is properly to tack. 

Refiftance, and the fucceffion of the houfe of Hanover, 
the whig writers perpetually tag together. Swift's Mifcel. 
Tail. n.f. [taejl, Saxon.] 

I. That which terminates the animal behind; the continua¬ 
tion of the vertebrae of the back hanging loofe behind. 

Oft have I feen a hot o’er-weening cur, 

Run back and bite, becaufe he was with-held. 

Who, having fuffer’d with the bear’s fell paw. 

Hath clapt his tail betwixt his legs and cry’d. Sbakefpeare. 
This fees the cub, and does himfelf oppofe, 

And men and boats his active tail confounds. Waller. 
The lion will not kick, but will ftrike luch a ftroke with 
his tail, that will break the back of his encounterer. More. 
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Rouz’d by the lafh of his own ftubborn tail. 

Our lion new will foreign foes aftaii. • 

The tail fin is half a foot high, but underneath hveLwnh 

the tail. , 

2 ‘ T Xhe°Lord P fhall make thee the head, and not the taih and 
thou fhalt be above, and not beneath. Deut. xxvm. 13 . 

9 Anv thins hanging long; a cat-kim , r 

3 ‘ Ehiretuf writes /great praife of the did,lied water of hofe 
mils that hang upon willow trees. Harvey cn Confumpticns. 

4. The hinder part of any thing. „ , 

With the helm they turn and fleer the tail. Bu.uf. 

c. To turn Tail. To fly; to run away. 

Would flie turn tail to the heron, and fly quite out ano ner 
way ; but all was to return in a higher pitch. Sidney. 

To Tail. v. n. To pull by the tail. 

The conquering foe they foon afiail d, 

Firft Trulla ftav’cf and Cerdon tail'd. Hudibras , b. 1 . 

Ta'iled. adj. [from tail] Furnifhed with a tail. 

Snouted and tailed like a boar, footed like a goat. Grew . 

Ta'illage. n. f [ tailler, Irench.] 

Taillage originally fignifies a piece cut out of the whole; 
and, metaphorically, a {hare of a man’s fubftance paid by 
way of tribute. In law, it fignifies a roll or tax. towel. 

Taille. n.f r ... 

Taille, the fee which is oppofite to fee-fimple, becaufe it is 

fo minced or pared, that it is not in his free power to be dn- 
pofed of who owns it; but is, by the firft giver, cut or di¬ 
vided from all other, and tied to the iflue of the donee. 
This limitation, or taille, is either general or fpecial. Taille 
general is that whereby lands or tenements are limited to a 
man, and to the heirs of his body begotten; and the realon 
of this term is, becaufe how many foever women the tenant, 
holding by this title, {hall take to his wives, one after an¬ 
other, in lawful matrimony, his iflue by them all have a pof- 
fibility to inherit one after the other. Taile fpecial is that 
whereby lands or tenements be limited unto a man and his 
wife, and the heirs of their two bodies begotten. Cowel. 

TaFlor. n.f [ tailleur, from tailler , French, to cut.] One 
whofe bufinefs is to make cloaths. 

I’ll entertain a fcore or two of tailors. 

To ftudy faftiions to adorn my body. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Here’s an Englifli tailor come for ftealing out of a French 
hofe : come tailor, you may roaft your goofe. Sbakefpeare. 

The knight came to the tailor's to take meafure of his 
gown. Camden. 

The world is come now to that pafs, that the tailor and 
fhoemaker may cut out what religion they pleafe. Howel. 

They value themfelves for this outfide fafhionablenefs of 
the tailor's making. Locke on Education . . 

It w r as prettily faid by Seneca, that friendfhip {hould not 
be unript, but unftitcht, though fomewhat in the phrafe of a 
tailor. Collier . 

In Covent-Garden did a tailor dwell, 

That fure a place deferv’d in his own hell. K,ig. 

To Taint, v. a. [ teindre, French.] 

1 . To imbue or impregnate with any thing. 

The fpaniel ftruck 

Stiff* by the tainted gale, with open nofe 

Draws full upon the latent prey. Thomfon. 

2 . To ftain; to fully. 

We come not by the way of accufation 
To taint that honour every good tongue bleffes. Shakefp. 

Sirens taint 

The minds of all men, whom they can acquaint 
With their attractions. Chapman's Odyjfey, b. xii. 

They the truth 

With fuperftitions and traditions taint. Milton . 

Thofe pure immortal elements 
EjeCI him tainted now, and purge him off 
As a diftemper. Milton. 

3 . To infedl. 

Nothing taints found lungs fooner than infpiring the breath 
of confumptive lungs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Salts in fumes contract the veficles, and perhaps the taint¬ 
ed air may affeCt the lungs by its heat. Arbutbnot on Air , 
With wholefome herbage mixt, the direful bane 
Of vegetable venom taints the plain. Pope . 

4 . To corrupt. 

A iweet-bread you found it tainted or fly-blown. Swift. 
The yellow tinging plague 

Internal vifion taints. Thomfon s Spring . 

5 . A corrupt contra&ion of attaint. 

To Taint, v. n . To be infected ; to be touched. 

Till Birnam w T ood remove to Dunfinane 
I cannot taint with fear. Shakefp. Macbe-h. 

Taint, n.f. [ teinte, Fr. from the verb.] 

I . A tincture ; a ftain. 

2 . An infect. 

t here is found in the Summer a fpider called a tain % of a 
red colour, and fo little that ten ol t.ie largeft will hardly 

riiifurninK o rvrn t n D_-.,.5 . //*_ / ... T? __ I. Ill 


outweigh a gram. 

w v 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 
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As killing as the canker to the rofe. 

Or taint wo::m to the weaning herds that sraze. Milton. 

3. Infedion. b 

A father that breeds his fon at home, can keep him better 
from the taint of (ervants than abroad. Locke on Education. 
But is no rank, no ftation, no degree. 

From this contagious taint of forrow free. Prior. 

4. A fpot ; a foil ; a blemifh. 

Her offence 
Muff be of fuch unnatural degree. 

That monfters it; or your forevouch’d affe&ion 

Fall n into taint. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Now I 

Unfpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 

The taints and blames I laid upon myfelf. Shakefpeare. 

My hellhounds {hall lick up the draff and filth, 

Which man’s polluting fin with taint hath fired 
On what was pure. Milton. 

Ta'intless. adj. [from taint.] Free from infe&ion. 

No humours grofs, or frowzy fleams, 

Could from her taintlefs body flow. Sivift's Mifcel. 

Ta'inture. n. f [ tindura , Lat. teinture , French.] Taint 5 
tinge ; defilement. 

See here the tainture of thy neft, * 

And look thyfelf be faultlefs. Shakefpeare. 

To Take. v. a. preterite took , part. paff. taken , fometimes 
took ; taka , Iflandifli; ey iek, 1 take ; ey took , I took.] 

1. To receive what is offered. 

Then took I the cup at the Lord’s hand, and made all the 
nations to drink. Jer. xxy. 17. 

They refufe to take the cup at thine hand to drink. Jer. 

Be thou advis’d, thy black defign forfake; 

Death, or this counfel, from Lucippus take. Waller. 

An honeft man may take a knave’s advice, 

But idiots only may be cozen’d twice. Dryden. 

Madam, were I as you, I’d take her counfel. Philips. 
Diftrefs’d myfelf, like you, confin’d I live, 

And therefore can compafiion take and give. Dryden. 

2. To feize what is not given. 

In fetters one the barking porter ty’d, 

And took him trembling‘from his fovereign’s fide. Dryden. 

3. To receive. 

No man (hall take the nether or upper milftone to pledge. 

Deut. xxiv. 6. 

4. To receive with good or ill will. 

For, what we know muft be. 

Why fhould we, in our peevifh oppofition, 

Take it to heart. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

I will frown as they pafs by, and let them take it as they 
lift. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

La you 1 if you fpeak ill of the devil, how he takes it at 
heart. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Damafco, without any more ado, yielded unto the Turks; 
which the baffa took in fo good part, that he would not fuffer 
his foldiers to enter it. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 

The king being in a rage, took it grievoufly that he was 
mocked. 2 Mac. vii. 39. 

The queen hearing of a declination of monarchy, took it 
fo ill as {he would never after hear of the other’s fuit. Bacon. 

A following hath ever been a thing civil, and well taken in 
monarchies, fo it be without too much popularity. Bacon. 

The diminution of the power of the nobility they took 
very heavily. Clarendon . 

I hope you will not expect from me things demonftrated 
with certainty; but will take it well that I {hould offer at a 
new thing. Graunt. 

If I have been a little pilfering, I take it bitterly of thee to 
tell me of it. Dryden. 

The foie advice I could give him in confcience, would be 
that which he would take ill, and not follow. Swift. 

5. To lay hold on; to catch by furprize or artifice. 

Who will believe a man that hath no houfe, and lodgeth 
wherefoever the night taketh him ? Eccluf xxxvi. 26. 

They filenccd thofe who oppofed them, by traducing them 
abroad, or taking advantage againft them in the houfe. Clar . 
Men in their loofe unguarded hours they take. 

Not that themfelves are wife, but others weak. Pope. 

6. To fnatch ; to feize. 

I am contented to dwell on the Divine Providence, and 
take up any occafion to lead me to its contemplation. Hale. 

7. To make prifoner. 

Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow, 

WFere we may take him, and difgrace him for it. Shak. 

King Lear hath loft, he and his daughter ta'en. Shak. 
This man was taken of the Jews, and fhould have been 
killed. Ads xxii. 27. 

They entering with wonderful celerity on every fide, flew 
and took three hundred Janizaries. Knolles. 

8. To captivate with pleafure ; to delight; to engage. 

More than hiftory can pattern, though devis’d 
And play’d to/ ake fpedators. Shakefpeare. 
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I long 

To hear the ftory of your life, which muft 
■Talc the ear ftrangely. Shakefpeare', r,„„ „ 

Let her not take thee wish her eyelids. J p re 
Yet nowithftanding, taken by Perkin’s amiable bdJJj 
he entertained him as became the perfon of Richard duk 

1 01 k* _ Bacon's Heiirv Vrf 

Their fong was partial, but the harmony ^ V * 

Sufpended hell, and took with ravifhment 
The thronging audience. 

If I renounce virtue, though naked, then I do it vet 
when fhe is thus beautified on purpofe to allure the eve j 
take the heart. Decay 

This beauty ftiines through fome mens actions, fets off Si 
that they do, and takes all they come near. r \ 

Cleombrotus was fo taken with this profped, that lie Tj 
no patience. 

9. To furprize ; to catch. ° e * 

Wife men are overborn when taken at a difadvantage. 

Collier of Confidence 

10. To entrap ; to catch in a fnare. 

Take us the foxes, that fpoil the vines. 2 Cant. xv. 

11. To underftand in any particular fenfe or manner. 

The words are more properly taken for the air or aithpr 
than the heavens. Raleigh 

You take me right, Eupolis j for there is no poffibilitv of 
an holy war. Bacon's holy War . 

I take it, andiron brafs, called white brafs, hath fome 
mixture of tin to help the luftre. Lam 

Why, now you take me ; thefe are rites 
That grace love’s days, and crown his nights: 

Thefe are the motions I would fee. ~ Ben], Johnfon. 
Give them one Ample idea, and fee that they take it ri^ht, 
and perfectly comprehend it. Locke. 

Charity taken in its largeft extent, is nothing elfe but the 
fincere love of God and our neighbour. Wake. 

12. To exad. 

Take no ufury of him or increafe. Lev. xxv. 36, 

13. To get; to have ; to appropriate. 

And the king of Sodom faid unto Abram, give me the 
perfons, and take the goods to thyfelf. Gen.x iv. 21, 

14. To ufe; to employ. 

This man always takes time, and ponders things maturely 
before he paffes his judgment. Watts. 

15* To blaft; to infed. 

Strike her young bones, 

You taking airs with lamenefs. Shakefpeare. 

16. To judge in favour of. 

The niceft eye could no diftindion make 
Where lay the advantage, or what fide to take. Dryden, 

17. To admit any thing bad from without. 

I ought to have a care 

To keep my wounds from taking air. Hudibras , p. iii. 

18. To get; to procure. 

Striking ftones they took fire out of them. 2 Mac. x. 3. 

19. To turn to; to pradife. 

If any of the family be diftreffed, order is taken for their 
relief: if any be fubjed to vice, or take ill courfes, they are 
reproved. Bacon s New Atlantis, 

20. To clofe in with ; to comply with. 

Old as I am, I take thee at thy word. 

And will to-morrow thank thee with my fvvord. Dryden, 
She to her country’s ufe refign’d your Iword, 

And you, kind lover, took her at her word. Dryden. 

I take thee at thy word. Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 
Where any one thought is fuch, that we have pow^r to 
take it up or lay it by, there we are at liberty. Locke. 

21. To form; to fix. * , 

Refolutions taken upon full debate, were feldom profecute 

with equal refolution. , Clarendon. 

22. To catch in the hand ; to feize. . 

He put forth a hand, and took me by a lock of my hea • 

Ezek. vii). 3 * 

I took not arms till urg’d by felf defence. Dryden. 

23. To admit; to fuffer. 

Yet thy moift clay is pliant to command; 

Nov/ take the mould ; now bend thy mind to feel 
The firft {harp motions of the forming wheel. Dry <• 

24. To perform any adion. 

Peradventure we {hall prevail againft him, and take our r 

venge on him. 7 er ' xx ’ f • * 

Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark, and took hoi' 0 > 

for the oxen {hook it. 2 Sam. vu 0. 

Taking my leave of them, I went into Macedonia. 2 
Before I proceed, I would be glad to take fome jf ar y 

took whilft the cup was at his m° u ’ 



His wind he never .. f , 

but juftly cbferved the rule of drinking with one biea \ 

J } Hakcwill on Providence. 

Then call’d his brothers, 

And her to whom his nuptial vows were boun , ^ j 
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A long figh h e drew? 

And his voice failing, took his laft adieu. Dryden's Fab: 
The Sabine Claufus came. 

And from afar, at Dryops took his aim. Dryden's JEn. 

Her lovers names in order to run o’er, 

The girl took breath full thirty times and more. Dryden. 

Heighten’d revenge he fhould have took ; 

He {hould have burnt his tutor’s book. Prior . 

The hufband’s affairs made it neceflary for him to take a 
voyage to Naples. Addifons Spectator. 

I took a walk in Lincoln’s Inn Garden. Tatler . 

The Carthaginian took his feat, and Pompey entered with 
great dignity in his own perfon. Tatler, 

I am poffeffed of power and credit, can gratify my favou¬ 
rites, and take vengeance on my enemies. Swift. 

25. To receive into the mind. 

When they faw the boldnefs of Peter and John, they took 
knowledge of them that they had been with Jefus. Ads iv. 

It appeared in his face, that he took great contentment in 
this our queftion. Bacoii. 

Dodor Moore, in his Ethicks, reckons this particular in¬ 
clination, to take a prejudice againft a man for his looks, 
among the fmaller vices in morality, and names it a profo- 
poleplia. Addifons Sped. N°. 86. 

A ftudent fhould never fatisfy himfelf with bare attendance 
on ledbures, unlefs he clearly takes up the fenfe. Wattsp 

26. 'Fo go into. 

When news were brought that the French king befieged 
Conftance, he polled to the fea-coaft to take fhip. Camden. 
Tygers and lions are not apt to take the water. Hate. 

27. To go along; to follow; to perfue. 

The joyful fhort-liv’d news foon Ipread around, 

Took the fame train. Dryden. 

Obfcrving ftill the motions of their flight, 

What courfe they took , what happy figns they fhew. Dry. 

28. Tofwallow; to receive. 

Confider the infatisfadbion of feveral bodies, and of their 
appetite to take in others. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Turkeys take down ftones, having found in the gizzard of 
one no lefs than feven hundred. Brozvn's Vulgar Errours. 
icy. To fwallow as a medicine. 

Tell an ignoramus in place to his face that he has a wit 
above all the world, and as fulfome a dofe as you give him 
he {hall readily take it down, and admit the commendation, 
though he cannot believe the thing. South. 

Upon this aflurance he took phyftck. Locke. 

The glutinous mucilage that is on the outfides of the feeds 
wafhed off caufes them to take. Mortimer's Hufb. 

30. To choofe one of more. 

Take to thee from among the cherubim 
Thy choice of flaming warriors. Milton. 

Either but one man, or all men are kings : take which you 
pleafe it dillblves the bonds of government. Locke. 

31. To copy. 

Our phsenix queen was pourtray’d too fo bright, 

Beauty alone cou’d beauty take fo right. & Dryden. 

32. To convey ; to carry; to tranfport. 

Carry fir John Falftaff to the fleet. 

Take all his company along with him. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

. ,at him down in a ftreet; for no man took them into 
hishoufe to lodging. Judges xix. 1 c. 

33. 1 o fallen on ; to feize. 

W herefoever he taketh him he teareth him ; and he foam- 

el£l - . Mark ix. 18. 

temptation hath taken you, but fuch as is common to 

ma , n * 1 Cor. x. 13. 

When the froll and rain have taken them they grow dan-' 

gerous ‘ Temple. 

At firft they warm, then fcorch, and then they take. 
how with long necks from fide to fide they feed; 

At length grown ftrong their mother-lize forfake. 

And a new colony of flames fucceed. Dryden 

No beaft will eat four grafs till the froft hath taken it. Mart. 

H ftu „ bble ’ £ake care t0 P low land up round 

he * cld > that the fire may not take the hedges. Mortimer. 

34 - hot to refufe; to accept. 

Tate no (atisfaQion for the life of a murderer, he fhall be 

UR * t0 TA , Num. xxxv. 31. 

. I ho utakj, thy mother’s word too far, faid he, 

He th A \ ' hy b J ° afte , d P edi S rce - Dryden. 

the L ur U | d demand °‘ hlln how begetting a child gives 

nothing ab, ° Ute P °> W f. ove, ' him > wil1 find him anfwcr 
hing. we are to take his word for this. L oc /. e 

"teat T Wl11 " 0t . reCei '; e cli PP ed mone y whilft he fees the 

“oldfmhK‘ pt m the exchec l uer admits it, and the bank and 
gowimiths will take it of him. r 

35 - To adopt. Locke ‘ 

G I^will take you to me for a people, and I will be to you a 

change with reipeift to place. Excd. vi. 7. 

to the h'oT departcd > hc tMk out ‘wo pence, and gave them 

Luke x. 35. 
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He put his hand into bis bdfom; and wheii he took it out, 
it was leprous. Exod. iv. 6. 

If you flit the artery, thruft a pipe into it, and call a ftrait 
lio-atiire upon that part containing the pipe, the artery will 
not beat below the ligature; yet do but take it oft, and it 
will beat immediately. _ Eay. 

Lovers flung themfelves from the top of tbe precipice into 
the fea, where they were fometimes taken up alive. Addifon. 

37. To leparate. 

A multitude, how great foever, brings not a man any 
nearer to the end of the inexhauftible ltoCk of number, where 
ftill there remains as much to be added as if none were taken 
out. Locke. 

The living fabrick now in pieces take. 

Of every part due obfervation make; 

All which fuch art difeovers. Black more. 

38. To admit. 

Let not a widow be taken into the number under three- 
fcore. 1 Tim. v. 9. 

Though fo much of heav’n appears in my make, 

The fouleft impreflions I eafily take. Swift. 

39. To perfue; to go in. 

He alone, 

To find where Adam fhelter’d, took his way. Milton. 

To the port fhe takes her way, 

And ftands upon the margin of the fea. Dryden „ 

Give me leave to feize my deftin’d prey. 

And let eternal juftice take the way. Dryden. 

It was her fortune once to take her way 
Along the fandv margin of the fea. Dryden. 

40. To receive any temper or difpofition of mind. 

They {hall not take Ihame. Mic. ii. 6. 

Thou haft fcourged me, and haft taken pity on me. Tob. 
They take delight in approaching to God. I fa. Iviii. 2. 

Take a good heart, O Jerufalem. Bar. iv. 30^ 

Men die in defire of fome things which they take to heart* 

Bacon • 

Few are fo wicked as to take delight 
In crimes unprofitable. Dryden. 

Children, if kept out of ill company, will take a pride to 
behave themfelves prettily, perceiving themfelves efteemed. 

Locke on Education • 

41. To endure; to bear. 

I can be as quiet as any body with thofe that are quarrel- 
fome, and be as troublefome as another when I meet with 
thofe that will take it. L'EJlrange . 

Won’t you then take a jeft ? Spedator , N°. 422. 

He met with fuch a reception as thofe only deferve who 
are content to take it. Swift's Mifcel. 

42. To draw; to derive. 

The firm belief of a future judgment, is the moft forcible 
motive to a good life ; becaufe ta‘ien from this confideration 
of the moft lafting happinefs and mifery. Tillotfon. 

'43* leap ^ to jump over. 

That hand which had the ftrength, ev’n at your door, 

^ I o cudgel you, and make you take the hatch. Shakefp. 

44. To aflame. 

Fit you to the cuftom. 

And take t’ye as your predeceffors have, 

Youi honour with your form. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

1 take liberty to fay, that thefe propofitions are fo far from 
having an univerfal ail'ent, that to a great part of mankind 
they are not known. Locke. 

45. To allow; to admit. 

Take not any term, howfoever authorized by the language 
of the fchools, to ftand for any thing till you have an idea of 

l£ ‘ „ . . _ Locke. 

Chermits ta:e, in our prefent controverly, fomethino- for 
granted which they ought to prove. Boyle. 

46. To receive with fondnefs. 

I lov’d you ftill, and took your weak excufes, 

Took you into my bofom. Dryden. 

47. Jo carry out for ufe. 

He commanded them that they ftiould take nothin^ for 
( their journey, fave a ftaff. Mar. vi. 8. 

48. To luppofe ; to receive in thought; to entertain in opinion! 

1 his I take it 

Is the main motive of our preparations. Shakefpeare , 

1 he {pints that are in all tangible bodies are fcarce known, 
oometimes they take them for vacuum, whereas they are 
the moil active of bodies. Bacon's Nat. Hi/h 

1 he farmer took himfelf to have deferved as much as any 
man, in contributing more, and appearing fooner, in their 
firft approach towards rebellion. Clarendon. 

Is a man unfortunate in marriage? Still it is becaufe he 
was deceived ; and fo took that for virtue and affedion which, 
was nothing but vice in a difguife. South 

Our depraved appetites caufe us often to take that for 
tiue imitation ot nature which has no relemblance of it. 

, So foft his treffcs, fill’d with trickling pearl, 

You d doubt his fex, and take him for a girl. 

26 B 4 rt. 

1 ime.. 
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Time is taken for fo much of infinite duration, as is mea- 
fured out by the great bodies of the univc-rfe. Loc l c. 

They who would advance in knowledge, fhould lay down 
this as a fundamental rule, not to take words for things. Locke. 

Few will take a proportion which amounts to no more than 
this, that God is pleafed with the doing of what he himfelf 
commands for an innate moral principle, fmee it teaches fo 
little. Locke. 

Some tories will take you for a whig, fome whigs will take 
you for a tory. Pope. 

As I take it, the two principal branches of preaching are, 
to tell the people what is their duty, and then to convince 
them that it is 1b. Swift. 

49. To diredl. 

Where injur’d Nifus takes his airy courfe. 

Hence trembling Scylla flies and flhuns his foe. Dryden. 

5c. To feparate for one’s felf from any quantity ; to remove 
for one’s felf from any place. 

I will take of them for priefts. Jj'a. lxvi. 21. 

Hath God affayed to take a nation from the niidft of an¬ 
other. Deut. iv. 34. 

I might have taken her to me to wife. Gen. xii. 19. 

Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for God took 
him. Gen. v. 24. 

The Lord took of the fpirit that was upon him, and gave 
it unto the feventy elders. 

Four heifers from his female ftore he took. Dryden. 

51. Not to leave ; not to omit. 

The difeourfe here is about ideas, which he fays are real 
things, and we fee in God : in taking this along with me, to 
make it prove any thing to his purpofe, the argument mull 
ftand thus. Locke. 

Young gentlemen ought not only to take along with them 
a clear idea of the antiquities on medals and’ figures, but 
likewife to exercife their arithmetick in reducing the fums of 
money to thofe of their own country. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

52. To receive payments. 

Never a wife leads a better life than file does ; do what 
{he will, take all, pay all. Sbakefpeare. 

53. To obtain by menfuration. 

The knight coming to the taylor’s to take meafure of his 
gown, perceiveth the like gown cloth lying there. Camden. 

With a two foot rule in his hand meafunng my walls, he 
took the dimen Aon s of the room. Swift. 

54. To withdraw. 

Honeycomb, on the verge of threefcore, took me afide, 
and afked me whether I would advife him to marry ? Spefiat. 

55. To feize with a tranfltory impulfe ; to affedl fo as not to 
laft. 

Tiberius, noted for bis niggardly temper, only gave his 
attendants their diet; but once he was; taken with a fit of 
generofity, and divided them into three claffes. Arbuthnot. 

56. To comprife 5 to comprehend. 

We always take the account of a future ftate into our 
fchemes about the concerns of this world. Atterbury. 

Had thofe who would perfuade us that there are innate 
principles, not taken them together in grofs, but confidered 
feparately the parts, they would not have been fo forward to 
believe they w’ere innate. 


Locke. 


37. To have recourfe to. 


a ftoop at an 
L'Efl range. 


A fparrow took a bufh juft as an eagle made 
hare. 

The cat prcfently takes a tree, and fees the poor fox torn 
to pieces. L'Ef range. 

c;8. To produce ; or fuffer to be produced. 

No purpofes w fiat fo ever which are meant for the good of 
that land will profper, or take good cffeiSl. Spenfer. 

59. To catch in the mind. 

Thefe do beft who take material hints to be judged by hif- 
tory. Locke. 

60. To hire ; to rent. 

If three ladies, like a lucklefs play, 

‘Lakes the whole houfe upon the poet s day. Pope. 

€1. To engage in ; to be abtive in. 

Qu eft ion your royal thoughts, make the cafe yours; 

Be now the father, and propofe a fon ; 

Behold yourfelf fo by a fon difdain d ; 


And then imagine me taking your part, 


Shak. Henry IV. 


62. 


And in your pow’r fo filencing your Ion. 

To fuffer ; to fupport. 

In breams, my boy, and rivers take thy cnance, 

There fwims, laid he, thy whole inheritance. Addifon. 

Now take your turn ; and, as a brother fhou d. 

Attend your brother to the Stygian flood. Dryden s Ain. 

63. To admit in copulation. 

Five hundred afl’es yearly took the horfe, 

Producing mules of greater fpeed and force. 

64. T o catch eagerly. 

Drances took the word ; who grudg’d, long lincc 
T he rifing glories of the Daunian prince. Dryden. 

65. 'Fo ufe as an oath or expreflion. 

J Thou fhalt not take the name of the Lord in vain. Exod. 

66. To feize as a dileafe. 


Sandys. 




in. 


in. 


Lode, 

Pope. 


A K • * 

They that come abroad after thefe ftu wers are , 

taken with ficknels. commonly 

I am taken on the fudden with a fwimming in m y head^’ 

67. Lo Take away. To deprive of. & r ydin, 

• 'If any take away from the book of this prophecy C 
fhall take away his part out of the book of life. R ev 

The bill for taking away the votes of bifhops was call' ] 9 ' 
bill for taking away all temporal jurifdiclion. C l • a 3 

Many difperfed objects breed confulion, and takt^a 
from the pibture that grave majefty which gives beauty to^hl 
piece* 1 

You fhould be hunted like a beaft of prey, 

By your own law I take your life away. jy , 

The fun’ral pomp which to your kings you pay 9 * 

Is all I want, and all you take away. Dryden's An 

One who gives another any thing, has not always a rbht 
to take it away again. - b 

Not foes nor fortune takes this pow’r away. 

And is my Abelard lefs kind than they. 

68. To Take away. To fet afide; to remove. 

If we take away all confcioufnefs of pleafure and pain it 

will be hard to know wherein to place perlonal identity 5 

. Lode. 

69. lo Take care. To be careful; to be felicitous for• to 
fuperintend. 

Thou (halt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn 
Doth God take care for oxen ? L (j_ r> ; x ^ 

70. Lo Take care. To be cautious ; to be vigilant. 

7*1. Lo Take courfe. To have recourfe to meafures. 

They meant to take a courfe to deal with particulars bv re¬ 
concilements, and cared not for any head. fi acm 

The violence of ftorming is the courje which God is forced 
to take for the deftroying, but cannot, without changino- the 
courfe of nature, for the converting of finners. Hammond. 

72. Lo Take down. To crufh ; to reduce; to fupprefs. 

Do you think he is now fo dangerous an enemy as he is 

counted, or that it is fo hard to take him down as fome fup- 
pofe ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

Lake dovjn their mettle, keep them lean and bare. Dr\d. 
Lacqueys were never fo faucy and pragmatical as now, and 
he fhould be glad to fee them taken down. Addifon. 

73. Lo Take dotun. To fwallow; to take by the mouth. 
We cannot take down the lives of living creatiges, which 

fome of the Paracelfians fay, if they could be taken dozvn , 
would make us immortal: the next for fubtilty of operation, 
to take bodies putrefied, fuch as may be eafily taken. Bacon. 

74. Lo Take from. To derogate ; to detract. 

It takes not from you, that you were born with principles 
of generofity; but it adds to you that you have cultivated 
nature. Dryden. 

75. Lo Take from. To deprive of. 

Converfation will add to their knowledge, but be too apt 
to ta l e from their virtue. . Lode. 

Gentle gods take my breath from me. Sbakefpeare. 
I will finite thee, and take thine head from thee. 1 Sam. 

76. Lo Take heed. To be cautious; to beware. 

Lake heed of a mifehievous man. Ecduf. xi. 33 - 

Lake heed left paflion 
Sway thy judgment to do ought. 

Children to ferve their parents int’reft live, 

Lake heed what doom againft yourfelf you give 

77. Lo T AKE heed to. To attend. 

Nothing Tweeter than to take heed unto the commandments 
of the Lord. Eccluf xxiii. ip 

78. Lo Take in. To comprife; to comprehend. 

Thefe heads are fufficient for the explication of this who c 

matter; tahng in fome additional difeourfes, which ma c 

the work more even. Burnet's Theory of the End . 

This love of our country takes in our families, k ien S » 

, J Addifon. 

and acquaintance. J , 

The difufe of the tucker has enlarged the neck of a ff 

woman, that at prefent it takes in almoft half the body. ■ 

Of thefe matters no fatisfadlory account can be given J 

any mechanical hypothefis, without taking in the fuperinten 

dence of the great Creator. Derham's PbyJico- 

79. Lo Take in. To admit. - , 

An opinion brought into his head by courfe, becau e 
heard himfelf called a father, rather than any kindneis^^ 
he found in his own heart, made him take us in. ijU j' 
A great veflel full being drawn into bottles, andM en • 
liquor put again into the veflel, will not fill the ve e 
fo full as it was, but that it may take in more. ^ 

Porter was taken in not only as a bed-chamber !er\ z J\f 
as an ufeful inftrument for his (kill in the Spanifm 
Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

I have a foul, that, like an ample fhield, Dryden* 

Can take in all; and verge enough for more. _ 

The fight and touch take in from the lame obje c 

ideas. _ . t 

There is the fame irregularity in my plantations- ^ 

in none that do not naturally rejoice in the loll. 1 ^ ^ 


Milton. 


Dryden. 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langu 
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o rr'„ nr 1 fF m. J o wiri. 

He fent Afan-aga with the Janizaries, and pieces 0 gieat 
ordnance, to take in the other cities of 'Funis. _ Knoies. 

Should a great beauty relolve to take me in with the artil- 
lervof her eves, it would be as vain as for a thief to fet 

upon a new robbed paffenger. _ Stlc ' tn £* 

‘Open places are eafily taken in, and towns not ftrong y 
fortified make but a weak refiftance. Felton on the Clafficks. 

Or ^Take/tz. To receive. , . ,. 

We went before, and failed unto Afios, there intending 

/ • p.„i Aftsxx. 13. 

to take in r aul. . , , . , 

That which men take in by education is next to that which 

/ 1 Li Hot fon s Sermons. 

As no acid is in an animal body but muft be taken tn by 
the mouth, fo if it is not fubdued it may get into the blood. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

82. Lo Take in. To receive mentally. 

Though a created underftanding can never tale in the ful- 
nefs of the divine excellencies, yet fo much as it can receive 
is of greater value than any other objedl. . Hale. 

The idea of extenfion joins itfelf fo infeparably with all 
vifible qualities, that it fufters to fee no one without taking in 
impreflions of extenfion too. • Locke. 

It is not in the power of the moll enlarged undemanding 
to frame one new fimple idea in the mind, not taken in by 
the ways afore-mentioned. Locke. 

A man can never have taken in his full meafure of know¬ 
ledge before he is l urried off the ftage. Addifon's Spett. 

Let him take in the inftru&ions you give him in a way 
fuited to his natural inclination. Watts. 

Some bright genius can take in a long train of propofitions. 

Watts. 

83. Lo Take oath. To fwear. 

The king of Babylon is come to Jerufalem, and hath 
taken of the king’s feed, and of him taken an oath. Ezek. 

We take all oath of fecrecy, for the concealing of thofe in¬ 
ventions which we think fit to keep fecret. Bacon. 

84. Lo Take off. To invalidate ; to deftroy; to remove. 

You muft forfake this room and go with us; 

Your power and your command is taken of. 

And Caftio rules in Cyprus. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

The cruel miniftefs 

Look of her life. Sbakefpeare. 

If the heads of the tribes can tie taken of, and the milled 
multitude return to their obedience, fuch an extent of mercy 
is honourable. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

Sena lofeth its windinefs by decodling ; and fubtile or win¬ 
dy fpirits are taken of by incenfion or evaporation. Bacon. 

To flop fchilms, take off fks\o. principal authors by winning 
and advancing them, rather than enrage them by violence. Bac. 

What taketh of the objedlion is, that in judging fcandal we 
arc to look to the caufe whence it cometh. Bifhop Sanderfon. 

The promifes, the terrors, or the authority of the com¬ 
mander, muft be the topick whence that argument is drawn ; 
and all force of thefe is taken of by this dodtrine. Hammond. 

It will not be unwelcome to thefe worthies, who endea¬ 
vour the advancement of learning, as being likely to find a 
clear progreflion when fo many untruths are taken of Brown. 

This takes not off the force of our former evidence. Still. 

If the mark, by hindering its exportation, makes it lefs va¬ 
luable, the melting pot can eafily take it of Locke. 

A man’s underftanding failing him, would take of that 
prefumptjon mofl men have of themfelves. Locke. 

It fhews virtue in the faireft light, and takes off from the 
deformity of vice. Addifon. 

When we would take off' from the reputation of an adlion, 
we aferibe it to vain glory. Addifon. 

I his takes of from the elegance of our tongue, but ex- 
prefles our ideas in the readieft manner. Addifon. 

- he juftices decreed, to take off a halfpeny in a quart from 
the price of ale. Swift's Mifcel. 

How many lives have been loft in hot blood, and how 
many likely to be taken of in cold. Blount to Pope. 

I avourable names are put upon ill ideas, to take off the 
odium. Watts. 

To Take of. To with-hold ; to withdraw. 

He perceiving that we were willing to fay fomewhat, in 
great courtefy took us off, aud condefcended to afk us quef- 

t * 0 ^* Bacon. 

x our prefent diftemper is not fo troublefome, as to take 
you off from all fatisfadlion. Wake. 

I here is nothing more refty and ungovernable than our 

thoughts : they will not be diredled what objects to purfue, 
nor be taken off from thofe they have once fixed on; but run 
away with a man in purfuit of thofe ideas they have in view, 
let him do what he can. Locke. 

Keep foreign ideas from taking off our minds from its pre- 
tent purfuit. ^ 

To 1 ake off. Fo fwallow. 

Were the pleafure of drinking accompanied, the moment 
a man takei °ff his glafs, with that lick ilomach which, in 


93 


94 


fome men, follows not many hours after, nobody would eve? 
let wine touch his lips. ocke. 

87. Lo Take off. Topurchafe. 

Corn, in plenty, the labourer will have at his own rate, 
elfe lie’ll not take it off the farmer’s hands for wages. Locke. 

The Spaniards having no commodities that we will take 
off, above the value of one hundred thoufand pounds per an¬ 
num, cannot pay us. „ . , n 

There is a project on foot for tranfporting our beft wheaten 

ftraw to Dunftable, and obliging us to take off yearly fo ma¬ 
ny ton of ftraw hats. Swift s MiJceL 

88. Lo Take off. To copy. 

Lake off all their models in wood. Addifon; 

89. Lo Take off. To find place for. 

The multiplying of nobility brings a ftate to neceffity ; 
and, in like manner, when more are bred fcholars than pre¬ 
ferments can take off. Bacon s Effays ; 

90. Lo Take off. To remove; 

When Mofes went in, he took the vail off until he came 
ou £_ Exod. xxxiv. 34. 

If any would reign and take up all the time, let him take 
them off and bring others on. . Bacon. 

He has taken you off, by a peculiar inftance of his mercy, 
from the vanities and temptations of the world. JHakei 

91. Lo Take order with. To check ; to take courfe with. 
Though he would have turned his teeth upon Spain, yet 

he was taken order with before it came to that. Bacon . 

92. Lo Take out . To remove from within any place. 

Griefs are green ; 

And all thy friends which thou muft make thy friends 
Have but their flings and teeth newly ta'en out. Shakefp ; 

Lo T ake part. To fhare. 

Lake part in rejoicing for the victory over the Turks. Pope. 
Lo Take place. To prevail; to have effecl. 

Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain; 

Love taught me force, and force fhall love maintain. Dry. 
The debt a man owes his father takes place, and gives the 
father a right to inherit. Locke. 

95. Lo Take up. To borrow upon credit or intereft. 

The finooth pates now wear nothing but high fhoes ; and 
if a man is through with them in honeft taking up, they ftand 
upon feciirity. Sbakefpeare. 

We take up corn for them, that we may eat and live. Neb. 

When Winter fhuts the feas, fhe to the merchant goes. 
Rich cryftals of the rock fhe takes up there, 

Huge agat vales, and old china ware. Dryden's Juvhial. 

I have anticipated already, and taken up from Boccace be¬ 
fore I come fo him. Dryden s Fables. 

Men, for want of due payment, are forced to take up the 
neceffaries of life at almoft double value. Swift* 

96. To be ready for; to engage with. 

His divifions 
Are, one power againft the French, 

And one againft Glendower ; perforce, a third 

Muft take up us. Shakefp. Henry I Vi 

97. Lo Take up. To apply to the ufe of. 

We took up arms not to revenge ourfelves, 

But free the commonwealth. Addifon. 

98. Lo Take up. 'Fo begin. 

They fhall take up a lamentation for me. Ezek. xxv. 17. 
Princes friendfliip, which they take up upon the accounts 
of judgment and merit, they mod times lay down out of hu¬ 
mour. South's Sen/u 

99. Lo Take up. To faften with a ligature paffed under. 

A large veffel opened by incifion muft be taken up before 
you proceed. Sharp. 

100. Lo Take up. To engrofs to engage. 

Take my efteem, 

If from my heart you afk, or hope for more, 

I grieve the place is taken up before. Dryden. 

I intended to have left the ftage, to which my genius ne¬ 
ver much inclined me, for a work which would have taken 
up my life in the performance. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Over-much anxiety in worldly things takes up the mind, 
hardly admitting fo much as a thought of heaven. Duppa. 

To underftand fully his particular calling in the common¬ 
wealth, and religion, which is his calling, as he is a man, 
takes up his whole time. Locke. 

Every one knows that mines alone furnifh thefe: but 
withal, countries ftored with mines are poor ; the digging 
and refining of thefe metals taking up the labour, and waft¬ 
ing the number of the people. Locke . 

We were fo confident of fucccfs, that moft of my fellow- 
foldiers were taken up with the fame imaginations* Addifon. 

The following letter is from an artift, now taken up with 
this invention. Addifon. 

Fhe re is fo much time taken up in the ceremony, that be¬ 
fore they enter on their fubjedt the dialogue is half ended. 

Addifon on ancient Medals. 
1 anaiis 01 icligion and war took up Conftantine fo 
much, that he had not time to think of trade. Arbuthnot. 

When 
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Addifon s Spefl. 


'eare . 


When the compafs of twelve books is taken up in thefe, 
the reader will wonder by what methods our author could 
prevent being tedious ; p 0 p e ’ s EfJ'ay on Homer. 

101. To 1 ake up. To have final recourfe to. 

Arnobius afterts, that men of the nneft parts fand learning;, 
rhetoricians* lawyers, phyficians, defpifing the fentiments 
they had been once fond of, took up their reft in the Chriftiart 
religion. Addifon on the Chriflian Religion. 

102. To Take up . To feize ; to catch ; to arreft. 

Thougn the fheiiff have this authority to take up all fuch 

ftragglers, and imprifon them; yet {hall he not work that 
terror in their hearts that a marfhal will, whom they know 
to have power of life and death. Spenfer. 

I was taken up for laying them down. Sbakefpeare. 

You have taken up , 

Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 

The fubjedfs of his fubftitute, and here upfvvarm’d them. 

Sbakefpeare. 

103. To Take up. To admit. 

The ancients took up experiments upon credit, and did 
build great matters upon them. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

104. To Take up. To anfwer by reproving ; to reprimand. 
One of his relations took him up roundly, for ftooping fo 

much below the dignity of his profeflion. L’Ejlrange. 

105. To Take up. 'Fo begin where the former left off. 

The plot is purely fidtion; for I take it up where the hif- v 
tory has laid it down. Dryden’s Hon Sebajlian. 

Soon as the evening fhades prevail. 

The moon takes up the wond’rous tale, 

And nightly to the lift’ning earth 
Repeats the ftory of her birth. 

106. To Take up. To lift. 

Take up thefe cloaths here quickly : 

Where’s the cowlftaff ? Sbakefp _ 

The leaft things are taken up by the thumb and forefinger, 
when we would take up a greater quantity, we would ufe the 
thumb and all the fingers. Ray, 

Milo took up a calf daily on his fhoulders, and at laft ar¬ 
rived at firmnefs to bear the bull. Watts. 

107* To Take up. To occupy. 

The people by fuch thick throngs fwarmed to the place, 
that the chambers which opened towards the lcaffold were 
taken up. Hayward . 

All vicious enormous pradfices are regularly confequent, 
where the other hath taken up the lodging. Hammond. 

Committees, for the convenience of the common-council 
who took-up the Guild-hall, fat in Grocer’s-hall. Clarendon. 

Wffien my concernment takes up no more room than my- 
felf, then fo long as I know where to breathe, I know alfo 
where to be happy. South’s Sermons. 

Thefe things being compared, notwithftanding the room 
that mountains take up on the dry land, there would be at 
leaft eight oceans required. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

When thefe waters were annihilated, fo much other mat¬ 
ter muft be created to take up their places. Burnet. 

Princes were fo taken up with wars, that few could write 
or read befides thofe of the long robes. Temple. 

The buildings about took up the whole fpace. Arbuthnot . 

108. To Take up. To accommodate; to adjuft. 

I have his horfe to take up the quarrel. Sbakefpeare. 
The greateft empires have had their rife from the pretence 
of taking up quarrels, or keeping the peace. L’Ejlrange. 

109. To Take up. To comprife. 

I prefer in our countryman the noble poem of Palemon 
and Arcite, which is perhaps not much inferior to the Ilias, 
only it takes tip feven years. Dryden's Fables. 

no. To Take up. To adopt; to affume. 

God’s decrees of falvation and damnation have been taken 
up by fome of the Romifh and Reformed churches, affixing 
them to mens particular entities, abfolutely conlidered. Hamm. 

The command in war is given to the ftrongeft, or 
to the braveft; and in peace taken up and excrcifed by the 
boldeft. Temple. 

Affurance is properly that confidence which a man takes up 
of the pardon of his fins, upon fuch grounds as the feripture 
lays down. South’s Sermons. 

The French and we ftill change, but here’s the curfe, 
They change for better, and we change for worfe. 

They take up our old trade of conquering, 

And we are taking their’s to dance and fing. Dryden. 
He that will obferve the conclulions men take up , muft be 
latisfied they are not all rational. Locke. 

Celibacy, in the church of Rome, was commonly forced, 
and taken up , under a bold vow. Atierbury. 

Lewis Baboon had taken tip the trade of clothier, without 
ferving his time. Arbutlmot’s Hijl. of John Bull. 

Every man takes up thofe interefts in which his humour en¬ 
gages him. Pope. 

If thofe proceedings were obferved, morality and religion 
would loon become fafhionable court virtues, and be taken 
up as the only methods to get or keep employments. Swift. 



T A K. . . | 

lit. T'o Taek up. To colled!; to exact a tax. 

This great baffa was born in a poor countn/ vill^ 
his childhood taken from his Chriftian parents hlV?" 1 
take up the tribute children. Knolles’s Hill V// U <r 2S 

112. To TAKE upon. To appropriate to; to affume • 

mit to be imputed to. ’ t0 a <J- 

If I had no more wit than he, to take a fault ™ , 
he did, he had been bang’d fork. ^at 

He took not on him the nature of angels, but tCrT*' 
Abraham. #4 - ° f 

For-confederates, I will not tale upon me the kno' 4 d» 
how the princes of Europe, at this day, ftand affette/! g 
wards Spain. Bacon’s War 'with , 

Would I could your fuff kings bear; ^ m * 

Or once again could fome new way invent, 

To take upon myfclf your punifhment. n » 

She loves me, ev’11 to fuffer for my fake; , m ‘ 

And on herfelf would my itfufoYtake. 3 jy r d 

113. To Take upon. To affume; to claim authority. ^ 

Thefe dangerous, unfafe lunes i’ th’ king! befhrew 
them, w 

He muft be told on’t, and he fhall; the office 
Becomes a woman beft: I’ll take’ t upon me. Sbakefpeare 
Look that you take upon you as you fhould. Shake n-arc. 
This every tranflator taketh upon himfelf to do. Felton 

To Take. v. n. 

1. To diredl the courfe ; to have a tendency to. 

The inclination to gooanefs, if it iffue not towards men 
it will take unto other things. Bacon 

The king began to be troubled with the gout; but the de- 
fluxion taking alfo into his breaft, wafted his lungs. Bacon. 

All men being alarmed with it, and in dreadt'ul fufpence 
of the event, fome took towards the park. Dryden. 

To fhun thy lawlefs luft the dying bride, 

Unwary, took along the river’s fide. Dryden. 

2. To pleafe; to gain reception. 

An apple of Sodom, though it may entertain the eye with 
a florid white and red, yet fills the hand with ftench andfoul- 
nefs : fair in look and rotten at heart, as the gayeft and moft 
taking things are. South’s Sermons. 

Words and thoughts, which cannot be changed but for 
the worfe, muft of neceffity efcape the tranfient view upon 
the theatre ; and yet without thefe a play may take. Dryden. 
Each wit may praife it for his own dear fake, 

And hint he writ it, if the thing fhou’d take. Addifon. 
The work may be well performed, but will never take if 
it is not fet off with proper feenes. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

May the man grow wittier and wifer by finding that this 
fluff will not take nor pleafe ; and fince by a little {mattering 
in learning, and great conceit of himfelf, he has loft his re¬ 
ligion, may he find it again by harder ftudy and an humbler 
mind. Bentley. 

3. To have the intended or natural effedt. 

In impreffions from mind to mind, the impreftion taketh, 
but is overcome by the mind paffive before it work any ma- 
nifeft effedb Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N°. 901. 

The clods, expos’d to Winter winds, will bake, 

For putrid earth will beft in vineyards take. Dryden. 

4. To catch ; to fix. 

When flame taketh and openeth, it giveth a noife. Bacon. 

5. To Take after. To learn of; to refemble; to imitate. 

Beafts, that converfe 
With man, take after him, as hogs 
Get pigs all th’ year, and bitches dogs. Hudibrts , p. i« 

We cannot but think that he has taken after a good pat¬ 
tern. Atierbury. 

6. Ti?TAKEm. To inclofe. 

Upon the fea-coaft are parcels of land that would pay well 
for the taking in. Mortimer s tiff 

To leffen; to contrad!: as, he took in bis 


the cunning ones 


7. To Take in. 
fatis. 

8. To Take in. To cheat; to gull: as. 
were taken in. A low vulgar phrafe. 

9. To Take in hand. To undertake. , 

Till there were a perfedt reformation, nothing would pro 
per that they took in hand. . Clarendon, b. vm. 

10. To Take in with. To refort to. , 

Men once placed take in with the contrary fadlion t0 ff 

by which they enter. Bacon s hfjayn 

11. To Take notice. To obferve. 

12. To Take notice. To fhew by any ad! that obfervation is 
made. 

Some laws reftrained the extravagant power of the no 1 
ty, the diminution whereof they took very heavily, t 
at that time they took little notice of it. Claren 01 • 

13. To Take on. To be violently affedted. 

Your hufband is in his old tunes again ; he fo takes on } ° _ 
der with me hufband, that any madnefs I qver yet e e 
feemed but tamenefs to this diftemper. Sha’ejpeai 

In horfes, the fmell of a dead horfe maketh ^ c:n u; /f 
away, and take on as if they were mad. 


Bacons Nat. tiif 
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T A K 

To Take on. To grieve; to pine* 

How will my mother, for a father s death, 

Take on with me, and ne’er be fatisfy’d ? 

To Take to. To apply to ; to be fond of. 

Have him underftand it as a play of older people, and he 

w il htake to it of himfelf. 

Mils Betfey won’t take to her book. cunjt. 

The heirs to titles and large eftates could never take to their 
books yet are well enough qualified to fign a receipt for halt 

a year’s rent. Swi f‘’ s Mi f ceL 

’Fear took hold uoon them there, and pain, as of a woman 

in travail. ‘ „ f . 

They fent forth fpies, which fhould feign themfelves jult 

men, that they might take hold of his words. Lu/ce xx. 20. 
16. To Take to. To betake to ; to have recourfe. 

If I had taken to the church, I fhould have had more fenfe 
than to have turned myfelf out of my benefice by writing 
libels. • Dryden . 

The callow ftorks with lizzard and with fnake 
Are fed, and foon as e’er to wing they take , 

At fight thofe animals for food purlue. Dryden. 

Men of learning who take to bufinefs, difeharge it gene¬ 
rally with greater henefty than men of the world. Addifon. 
ij. To Take up. To ftop. 

The mind of man being naturally timorous of truth, and 
yet averfe to that diligent fearch neceffary to its difeovery, it 
jpnuft needs take up fhort of what is really fo. Glanvillc. 

This grated harder upon the hearts of men, than the 
ftrangenefs of all the former articles that took up chiefly in 
lpeculation. South. 

Sinners at laft take up , and fettle in a contempt of all re¬ 
ligion, which is called fitting in the feat of the fcornful. 

Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

18. To Take up. To reform. 

This rational thought wrought fo effe£fually, that it made 
him take up, and from that time prove a good hufband. Locke. 

19. To Take up with. To be contented with. 

The afs takes up with that for his fatisfaclion, which he 
reckoned upon before for his misfortune. L’Ejlrange. 

The law and golpel call aloud for a£Hve obedience, and 
fuch a piety as takes not up with idle inclinations, but fhows 
itfelf in folid inftances of praffice. South. 

I could as eafily take up with that fenfelefs affertion of the 
Stoicks, that virtues and.vices are real bodies and diftin£t ani¬ 
mals, as with this of the atheift, that they can all be derived 
from the power of mere bodies. Bentley. 

A poor gentleman ought not to be curate of a parifh, ex¬ 
cept he be cunninger than the devil. It v/ill be difficult to 
remedy this, becaufe whoever had half his cunning would 
never take up with a vicarage of ten pounds. Swift . 

In affairs which may have an extenlive influence on our 
future happinefs, we fhould not take up with probabilities. 

I Tat t s’s Logick. 

20. To Take up with. To lodge ; to dwell. 

Who would not rather take up with the wolf in the 
woods, than make fuch a clutter in the world ? L’Ejlrange. 

Are dogs fuch defirable company to talc,up with f South. 
His name and credit fhall you undertake. 

And in my houfe you fhall be friendly lodg’d : 

In 1643, the parliament took upon them to call an affembly 
of divines, to fettle fome church controverfies, of which 
many^were unfit to judge. Sandcrfon. 

I take not on me here as a phyfician : 

Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, 

Troop in the throngs of military men : 

But rather 

To purge th’ obftrudions, which begins to ftop 

Our very veins of life. Shakefp. HenryIV. 

21. To Take with. To pleafe. 

Our gracious mafter is a precedent to his own fubjecTs, and 
feafonable memento’s may be ufeful; and being; ‘difcretely 
ufed, cannot but take well with him. ° Bacon. 

Ta'ken, the participle paff. of take. 

Thou art taken in thy mifehief, becaufe thou art bloody. 

tt , . , 2 Sam. xvi. 8. 

He who letteth will let, until he be taken out of the way. 

t . 2 The//', ii. 7. 

it concerns all who think it worth while to be in earned: 
v/ith their immortal fouls, not to abufe themfelves with a 

j . , e J Conhdence : a thing fo eafily taken up, and fo hardly 

^iQ down. o ^ 

. ooutb s oermojis. 

bcaJiger, comparing the two great orators, fays, that no- 
tning can be taken from Demofthenes, nor added to 1 ully. 

Though he that is full of them thinks it rather an^eafe 
nan oppreffion to fpeak them out, yet his auditors are per- 
> a ps as much taken up with themfelves. Gov. of the Tongue. 
1 he objedt of defire once ta’en away, 

T.v 1S ther y iot love > but pity which we pay. Drvden 

A KE ?J ”• / [Loro take.] He that takes. J ' 

He will hang upon him like a difeafe. 


T A I, 


Dryden . 


FTe is fooner caught than the peflilerice-, 

And the taker runs prefently mad. ShakefpeaYh 

The dear fale beyond the feas encreafed the number of 
takers, and the takers jarring and brawling oile with another, 
and foreclofing the fifties, taking their kind within harbour, 
decreafed the number of the taken. Carew. 

The far diftance of this county from the court hath here¬ 
tofore afforded it a fuperfedeas from takers and furveyors. 

Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
Berry coffee and the leaf tobacco, of which the Turks are 
great takers, condenfe the fpirits, and make them ftrong. 

Bacon . 

Few like the Fabii or the Scipio’s are, 

Takers of cities, conquerors in war. Dcnhc.m. 

He to betray us did himfelf betray, 

At once the taker, and at once the prey. Denham. 

Seize on the king, and him your priloner make 
While I, in kind revenge, my taker take. 

Rich cullies may their boafting fpare, 

They purchafe but fophifticated ware : 

’Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 

Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden . 

Ta'king. n.f. [from take.] Seizure; diftrefs. 

What a taking was he in, when your hufband nfked who 
was in the bafket. Sbakefpeare. 

She law in what a taking , 

The knight was by his furious quaking. Butler. 

Tale. n. f [tale, from tellan, to tell, Saxon.] 

1. A narrative; a ftory. Commonly a flight of petty account 
of fome trifling or fabulous incident: as, a tale of a tub. 

This ftory prepared their minds for the reception of any 
tales relating to other countries. JTatts. 

2. Oral relation. 

My confcience hath a thoufand feveral tongues. 

And ev’ry tongue brings in a fev’ral tale. 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. Sbakefpeare. 
Life is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of found and fury. 

Signifying nothing. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Hermia, for aught I could read. 

Could ever hear by tale or hiftory. 

The courfe of true love never did run fmooth. Shakefp. 
We fpend our years as a tale that is told. Pfal. xc. 9. 

3. [Talan, to count, Saxon.] Number reckoned. 

Number may ferve your purpofe with the ignorant, who 
meafure by tale and not by weight. Hooker. 

For ev’ry bloom his trees in Spring afford. 

An autumn apple was by tale reftor’d. Dryden’s Virgil. 

Both number twice a day the milky dams. 

And once file takes the tale of all the lambs. Dryden. 

The herald for the laft proclaims 
A filence, v/hile they anlwer’d to their names, 

To fhun the fraud of mufters falle ; 

The tale was juft. Dryden s Knight’s Tale. 

Reafons of things are rather to be taken by weight than 

ic< le. . Collier on C/oaths. 

4. Reckoning; numeral account. 

In packing, they keep a juft tale of the number that every 
hogfhead containeth. Carew 

Money b’ing the common fcale 
Ot things by meafure, weight and tale; 

In all th’ aff airs of church and ftate, 

’Tis both the balance and the weight. Butler. 

1 hen tweive returned upon the principal panne], or the 
tales, are fw.qrn to try the lame according to their evidence. 

5. Information ; difclofure of any thing; fecret. 

P rom hour to hour we ripe and ripe. 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot; 

And thereby hangs a tale. Sbakefpeare. 

birds live in the air freeft, and are apteft by their voice to 

tell tales what they find, and by their flight to exprefs the 
fame. 1 7 , 

Talebe aring. n.f [ tale and bear.] The a# of informing • 
officious or malignant intelligence. 0 3 

1 he laid H imothy was extremely officious about their mif- 
treffs perfon, endeavouring, by flattery and talebearing to 
let her againft the reft of the fervants. Arbuihr.o* 

1 Alebf/arer. n.f. [ tale and bear.] One who gives officious 
or malignant intelligence. 

. 1 he libert y of f common table is a tacit invitation' to all 
mtiuaers ; as buffoons, fpies, talebearers, flatterers L’E/'r 
In great families, fome one falfe, paultry talebearer by 
carrying ftor.es from one to another, fhall inflame the minds 
_ a , Gllcom pofe the quiet of the whole family. Sdfh 

J. A lent, n.f [talent urn, Lat.] ' 

vfdiV ilS "' fiel1 j- much Wei 8 ht ’ or a fum of money, the 
value (littering according to the different ages and countries. 

■p. , * Arbuthnot. 

rive talents in his debt, 

His means moft fhort, lfi s creditors moft ftraight. Shake!t, 

26 C 55 nr ■* 
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Two tripods cafl in antick mould. 

With two great talents of the fined gold. Dry den. 

2. Faculty; power; gilt of nature. A metaphor borrowed 
from the talents mentioned in the holy writ. 

Many who knew the treafurer’s talent in removing preju¬ 
dice, and reconciling himfelf to wavering affections, believed 
the lofs of the duke was unfeafonable. Clarendon. 

He is chiefly to be confidered in his three different talents , 
as a critick, fatyrift, and writer of odes. Dryden. 

’Tis not my talent to conceal my- thoughts, 

Or carry fmiles and lunfhine' in my face, 

When difeontent fits heavy at my heart. Addifon's Cato. 
They are out of their element, and logick is none of their 
talent. Baker s Rcfieblions on Learning. 

Perfons who poffefs the true talent of raillery are like 
comets; they are feldom feen, and ail at once admired and 
feared. Female ® 

3. Quality ; nature. An improper and miftaken ule. 

Though the nation generally was without any ill talent to 
the church in doClrine or difeipline, yet they were not with¬ 
out a jealoufy that popery was not enough difcountenanced. 

Clarendon. 

It is the talent of human nature to run from one extreme 
to another. Sivift. 

Ta'lisman. n.f [I know not whence derived: niXic-p-cc, 
Skinner.'] A magical charadfer. 

If the phyfleians v/ould forbid us to pronounce gout, rheu- 
matifiTK and Hone, would that ferve like fo many talijmans 
to deftroy the difeafes. Swift.. 

Of talijmans and figils knew the power, 

A.nd careful watch’d the planetary hour. Pope. 

Talisma'nick. adj. [from talifman. Magical. 

The figure of a heart bleeding upon an altar, or held in 
the hand of a Cupid, has always been looked upon as talij- 
manick in drefles of this nature. Addifon’s Speed. 

To Talk:, v. n. [taelen , Dutch.] 

1. To fpeak in converlation ; to fpeak fluently and familiarly; 
not in fet fpeeches ; to converfe. 

I will buy with you, fell with you, talk with you ; but I 
will not eat with you. Shakjpeare. 

Now is this vice’s dagger become a fquire, and talks as 
familiarly of John of Gaunt as if he had been fworn. brother 
to him ; and he never law him but once. Shakefp. Henry.IV. 

The princes refrained talking , and laid their hand on their 
mouth. job xxix. 9. 

The children of thy people dill talk againff thee. Fzek. 
If I talk much, they fhall lay their hands upon their mouth. 

Wifd. viii. 12. 

Here free from court-compliances he walks. 

And with himfelf, his bed: advifer, talks. JValler. 

As God remembers that we are but fleflh, unable to btear 
the nearer approaches of divinity, and fo talks with us as once 
with Moles through a cloud ; fo he forgets not that he breath¬ 
ed into us breath of life, a vital active fpirit. Decay of Piety. 

Mention the king of Spain, he talks very notably ; but if 
you go out of the Gazette you drop him. Addifon. 

2. To prattle ; to fpeak impertinently. 

Hypocrites auderely talk 

Cf purity. 

My heedlefs tongue has talk’d away this life. 

3. To give account. 

The crydalline fphere, whofe balance weighs 
The trepidation talk’d. 

The natural hidories of Switzerland talk much of the fall 
of thefe rocks, and the great damage done. Addifon. 

We will confider whether Adam had any fuch heir as our 
author talks of. Locke. 

4. To fpeak; to reafon ; to confer. 

Let me talk with thee of thy judments. Jer. xii. 1. 

Will ye fpeak wickedly for God, and talk deceitfully for 
him? Jobxm.j. 

It is difficult talk to talk to the purpofe, and to put life and 
perfpicuity into our difeourfes. Collier on Pride. 

Talking over the things which you have read with your 
companions fixes them upon the mind. Watts. 

Talk, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Oral converfation ; fluent and familiar fpeech. 

We do remember ; but our argument 
Is all too heavy to admit much talk. Sbakcfpeare. 

Perceiving his foldiers difmayed, he forbad them to have 
any talk with the enemy. Kuolles’s Hi/?, oj the Turks. 

How can he get wifdom that driveth oxen, is occupied in 
their labours, and whofe talk is of bullocks ? Eecluj. xxxviii. 

This ought to weigh with thofe whofe reading is defigned 
for much talk and little knowledge. Locee. 

In various talk th’ indrudfive hours they pad, 

Who gave the ball, or paid the vifit lad. Pope. 

2 . Report; rumour. 

I hear a talk up and down of railing our money, as a means 
to retain our wealth, and keep our money from being carried 

Locke. 
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3. Subject of difccurfe. 

What delight to be by fuch extoll’d, 

To live upon their tongues and be their talk 
Of whom to be defpis’d were no finall praiie ? 

Talk. n. J'. [ talc, Fr.] 

Stones compofed of plates are generally parallel, and fl ex ; 
ble and elaftick : as, talk , cat-filver or" glimmer, of vvV H 
there are three forts, the yellow or golden, the white or f 1 
very, and the black. Woodward’s.FoIJih 

Venetian talk kept in a heat of a glafs furnace; after all th’ 
remaining body, though brittle and dilcoloured, had not ] 0 ft 

much of its bulk, and feemed nearer of kin to talk than nier 
earth. « . e 

TaYkative. adj. [from talk.] Full of prate; loquacious^’ 
If I have held you overlong, lay hardly the fault upon mv 
old age, which in its difpofition is talkative. 1 f;j ■\ 

This may prove an indru&ive leffon to the difaffeffedVnot 
to buiid any hopes on the talkative zealots of their party. 

I am alhamed I cannot make a quicker progrefs in'the 
French, where everybody is fo courteous and talkative. Add 

The coxcomb bird fo talkative and grave, 

That from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and knave • 
Though many a paffenger he rightly call, 

You hold him no phllofopher at all. p.± 

T aYkativeness. n.J. [irom talkative.] Loquacity; parii' 
lity ; fulnefs of prate. 

We call this talkativenefs a feminine vice; but he that fhall 
appropriate loquacity to women, may perhaps fometimes 
need to light Diogenes’s candle to feek a man. Gov. Tongue. 

Learned women have lod all credit by their impertinent 
talkativenefs and conceit. Swift 

TaYker. n.f. [from talk.] 

1. One who talks. 

Let me give for indance fome of thofe writers or talkers 
who deal much in the words nature or fate. Watts. 

2. A loquacious perfon ; a pratler. 

Keep me company but two years. 

Thou Oialt not know the found of thine own tongue. 

•—Farewel, I’ll grow a talker for this jeer. Shakefpeare. 
If it were defirable to have a child a more brifk talker, 
ways might be found to make him fo; but a wife father had 
rather his fon diouid be ufeful when a man, than pretty com¬ 
pany. Locke on Education. 

3. A boader ; a bragging fellow. 

The greated talkers in the days of peace, have been the 
mod pufillanimous in the day of temptation. Taylor. 

Ta'lky. adj. [from talk.] Confiding of talk ; refembling talk. 
The talky flakes in the drata were all formed before the 
fubfidencc, along with the land. Woodward on Fojfils. 

Tall. adj. [tdl, Welfh.] 

1. High in dature. 

Bring word, how tall flic is. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Two of nobler diape, 

Erc£I and tall. Milton. 

2. High ; lofty. 

Winds rufh’d abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wildernefs, whofe talleft pines, 

Though rooted deep as high, and durdied oaks 
Bow’d their diff necks. Milton’s Par. Reg- b. E* 

May they encreafe as fad, and fpread their boughs, 

As the high fame of their great owner grows : 

May he live long enough to fee them all 
Dark fhadows cad, and as his palace talll 
Methinks I fee the love that fhall be made, 

The lovers walking in that am’rous lhade. 

3. Sturdy ; ludy. 

I’ll fvvear thou art a tall fellow of thy hands, and that thou 
wilt not be drunk ; but I know thou art no tall fellow of thy 
hands, and that thou wilt be drunk; but I would thou wouk. 
be a tall fellow of thy hands. Shakejp. V/inter s Tau> 

TaYlage. n.f. [taillage , French.] Imped; excife. 

The people of Spain were better alledfed unto Philip fian 
to Ferdinando, becaufe he had impofed upon them niany 
taxes and tallages. Bacon s Henry 

TaYloW. n.f [ talge , Danifh.] The greafe or fat of an ani¬ 
mal ; fuet. 

She’s the kitchen wench and all greafe ; and I know no^ 
what life to put her to, but to make a lamp of ber^anc iau 
from her by her own light. I warrant her rags, ami 1 e /- 
low in them, will burn a Lapland winter. _ Shakejpccne- 
In Cuba and Hifpaniola are killed divers thoufands, 
the Spaniards only take the tallow or the hide. ■ ' ‘ 1 

Snuff the candles clofe to the tallow, which w< 

them run. . . f " 

To PaYlow. v. a. [from the noun.] To greafe; <-0 ir]t 
with tallow. . r v -1 Q na 

TaYlowchaxdler. n. f. [tallow and chandelier , Y r -J 
who makes candles of tallow, not of wax. 


Waller . 
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Naftinefs, and feveral nady trades, as tallow chandlers, 
butchers, and neglect of cleanfing of gutters, are great oc- 
cafions of a plague. _ \ Harvey on the Plague. 

TaAly. n.f. [from tailler, to cut, hr.] 

„ \ ftick notched or cut in conformity to 
yfcfl to keep accounts by. 

So right his judgment was cut fit, . 

And made a tally to his wit. Hudibras, p. hi. 

The only talents in edeem at prefent are thofe of Ex¬ 
change-Alley ; one tally is worth a grove of bays. Garth. 

"Have you not feen a baker’s maid 
Between two equal panniers fway’d ? 

Her tallies ufelefs lie and idle. 

If plac’d exactly in the middle. 

From his rug the fkew’r he takes; 

And on the dick ten equal notches makes; 

With jud refentment flings it on the ground, 

There take my tally of ten thoufand pound. 

2. Any thing made to fuit another. 

So fuited in their minds and perfons, 

That they were fram’d the tallies for each other: 

If any alien love had interpos’d. 

It mud have been an eye-fore to beholders. 

To Tally, v.a. [from the noun.] To fit; to fuit; 
cut for any thing. 

Nor fider either had, nor brother ; 

They feem’d jud tally’d for each other. Prior. 

They are not fo well tallied to the prefent juncture. Pope. 

To TaYly. v. n. To be fitted ; to conform; to be fuitable. 
I found pieces of tiles that exadily tallied with the chan¬ 
nel. Addifon’s Remarks, on Italy. 

TaYmud. I n. f The book containing the Jewifh tradi- 

ThaYm ud. £ tions, the rabbinical conditutions and expli¬ 
cations of the law. 

TaYness. n.f [from tali] Height of dature ; procerity. 

An hideous giant, horrible and high. 

That with his talnejs feem’d to threat the fky. Fairy phi. 
The eyes behold fo many naked bodies, as for talnejs of 
dature could hardly be equalled in any country. Hayward. 

TaYon. n.f [talon, French.] The claw of a bird of prey. 

It may be tried, whether birds may not be made to have 
greater or longer talons. Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. 

Upward the noble bird diredls his wing, 

And tow’ring round his mader’s earth-born foes, 

Swift he collects his fatal dock, of ire. 

Lifts his fierce talon high, and darts the forked fire. Prior. 

Ta'marind tree. n.J. [tamarindus, Lat.] 

The flower of the tamarind tree confids of feveral leaves, 
which are fo placed as to refembie a papilionaceous one in 
fome meafure ; but thefe expand circularly, from whofe 
many leaved flower-cup rifes the pointal, which afterward 
becomes a flat pod, containing many flat angular feeds fur- 
rounded with an acid blackifh pulp. Miller. 

Lenitives are caflia, tamarinds , manna. Wifcman’s Surgery. 

Lay me reclin’d 

Beneath the fpreading tamarind that fhakes, 

Fan’d by the breeze its fever-cooling fruit. Thonfon. 

Ta'marisk. n.f [ tdiharifee , Lat.] 

'I’he flowers of the ta?narifk are rofaceous, confiding of 
feveral leaves, which are placed orbicularly; from wJiofe 
flower-cup rifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a pod, 
fomewhat like thofe of the fallow, which opens into two 
parts, and contains feveral downy feeds. Miller. 

_ Tamarifk is a tree that grows tali, and its wood is medi- 

c ^ na ^ Mortimer’s Hufbanclry. 

Fa'mbarine. n. f [tambourin, Fr.] A tabor; a ffnall drum. 

Calliope with mules moe, 

Soon as thy oaten pipe began, to found, 

'r :n Their iV ° ry luteS 3ntJ tamhar nes ffrego. Sjenfer’s Pafl. 

IAME. adj. [tame, Saxon; taem , Dutch; tarn, Dandh.l 
Not wild ; domedick. 


. ^ales the Milefian faid, That of all wild beads a tyrant 
is the word, and of all tame beads a flatterer. Addifon. 

?•. Crufhed ; fubdued ; depred’ed ; dejected ; fpiritlefs ; heart- 


If you diouid need a pin, 

You could not with more tame a tongue defire it. 
And now their pride and mettle is afleep. 


Shakejp. 


Their courage with hard labour tame and dull. Shake/p 
A mod poor man made tame to fortune’s blows, 

W ho by the art of known and feeling forrows 
Am pregnant to good pity. ° Shake/. King Lear. 

i raile him each favage furious bead, 

That on his dores do daily fead ; 

And you tame Haves of the laborious plough, 

3. Sph-itl r r Weary kneeS ? y ° Ur CrCat ° r b ° W * " Common. 
1 A p t els ; umammated : as, a tame poem. A low pnrafe 

Dutch f [gatamgan ' Gothick > Saxon; 4 *. 

T ° reuuce from wildnels ; to reclaim ; to make gentle, 
hole that tame wild liorfes. 


tan 

l 3 ace ’em hot in their hands to make ’em gentle ; 

But dop their mouths with dubborn bits. Shakefpeare . 

2. To fubdue ; to crufh ; fo deprefs ; to conquer. 

If the heavens do not their vifible fpirits 
Send quickly down to tame the offences, 

Humanity mud perforce prey on itfelf. Shakefp. King Lear. 
They cannot ta?ne 

Or overcome their riches ! not by making 

Baths, orchards, fifh-pools, letting in of feas 

Here, and then there forcing them out again. B. fohnfo'n■. 

A puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. Shakefpeare . 

A race unconquer’d, by their clime made bold. 

The Caledonians arm’d with want and cold, 

Have been kept for you to tame. Waller,, 

Tameable, adj. [from tame.] Sufceptive of taming. 

Ganzas are fuppofed to be great fowls, of a drong flight; 
and eafily tameable ; divers of which may be fo brought up as 
to join together in carrying the weight of a man. Wilkins. 
Ta'mely. adj. [from tame.] Not wildly; meanly; fpiritlefly. 
True ob dience, of this madnefs cur’d, 

Stoop tamely to the foot of majedy. Shakcf . Henry IV. 

What courage tonnely could to death confent, 

And not by driking find the blow prevent. Dryclen. 

Once a champion of renown, 

So tamely can you bear the raviflfd crown ? Dryden. 

Has he given way ? 

Did he look tamely on and let them pafs ? Addifon. 

Can you love and reverence your prelate, whom you tamely 
fufFer to be abufed. Sivift. 

Ta'mekess. n.J. [from tame.] 

1. The quality of being tame; not wildnefsi 

2. Want of fpirits ; timidity. 

Such a condudf mud appear rather like tamenefs than beau¬ 
ty, and expofe his authority to intuits. Rogers. 

Ta'mer. n.f. [from tame.l Conqueror; fubduer. 

He, great tamer of all human art, 

Dulnefs ! whole good old caufe I yet defend. Pope . 

Taminy. n.f/ A woollen duff. 

1 a'mkin. n. f. The dopple of the mouth of a great gun. 
i o I ,/mper. v. a. [of uncertain derivation, derived by Skin^ 
ncr from tempera, Latin.] 

1. To be buly with phyfick. 

’Tis in vain 

To tamper with your crazy brain, 

Without trepanning of your dcull 

As often as the moon’s at full. Hudibras, p. iw 

He tried wadies to bring him to a better complexion but 
there was no good to be done 5 the very tampering cad him 
into a difeafe. . L’EJirange’s Fables. 

2. I o meddle; to have to do without fitnefs or neceflity. 

That key of knowledge, which fiiould give us entrance 
into the recedes of religion, is by lo much tamperin' and 
wrenching made ulelefs. Decay of Piety, 

Tis dang’rous tampering with a mule, 

The profits fmall, and you have much to Iofe : 

For though true wit adorns your birth or place, 

Degenerate lines degrade the attainted race. Rofcommon, 

Earl altheof being overtaken with wine, engaged in a 
confpiracy ; but repenting next morning, repaired to The kino-, 
and di(covered the whole matter: notwithdandins which he 
was beheaded upon the defeat of the confpiracy,"Yor having 
but thus far tampered in it. Addifon's Freeholder 

3. I o deal; to practife with. 

Others tamper'd 

For Fleetwood, Defborough, and Lambert. Hudibras■. 

lo Iax. v.a. [ tannen , Dutch; tannen, French.] 

1. I o impregnate or imbue with bark. 

. A ^ Uman ffujl covered with the fkin, having been buried 
m fome limy foil, was tanned or turned into a kind of lea- 

tlC Jd i -i . „ Grew’s Muf. 

Black cattle produce tallow, hides, and beef; but the 

greated part of the hides are exported raw for want of bark 
to tan tnem. tv, •- 

. * ‘ K T us t ^ eir bark at a good price for tanning our hides 

T ,ea ; her - , Sufis M-,red 

2. 1 o 1mbrown by the fun. ' . ^ * 

His face all tann’d with fcorching funny ray, 

As he had travell’d many a Summer’s day 
T hrough boiling fands of Araby and lad. Fa. G) u b i 
Like fun parch’d quarters on the city o- a tes 
Such is thy tanfd {kin’s lamentable date? Donne 

A brown for which heaven would difband 

T,kIfo*S’Ti ftars be Cl M . 

aLTATV iane from th ’ Eaft and Weftern fhore. 

And both thofe nations twice triumphed o’er. MkWs Vir? 

Tang n.J. [tanghe, Dutch, acrid.] ' ‘ S ' 

1. A drong tade; a tade left in the mouth. 

in taken into the foul, is like a liquor poured into a vgf- 
fJ , fo much cf it as it fills it alio feafons : fo that although 

the 
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T A N 

the body of the liquor fliould be poured out again, yet ftill it 
-leaves that tang behind it. South's Sermons. 

It is ftrange that the foul fliould never once recal over any 
of its pure native thoughts, before it borrowed any thing 
from the body ; never bring into the waking mail’s view any 
other ideas but what have a tang of the cafk, and derive their 
original from that union. Locke. 

2. Relifh ; tafte. A low word. 

There was not the leaft tang of religion, which is indeed 
the worft affectation in any thing he laid or did. Atterbury. 

3. Something that leaves a fling or pain behind it. 

She had a tongue with a tang , 

Would cry to a failor, go hang. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

4. Sound ; tone : this is miftaken for tone or twang. 

There is a pretty affectation in the Allemain, which gives 
their fpeech a different tang from ours. Holder. 

To Tang. v. n. [This is, I think, miftaken for twang. ] To 
ring with. 

Be oppofite with a kinfman, furly with thy fervants ; let 
thy tongue tang arguments of ftate ; put thyfelf into the trick 
of Angularity. Shakejp. Twelfth Night , 

Ta'ngent. n. f [tangent , Fr. tangens , Lat.] 

Tangent , in trigonometry, is a right line perpendicularly 
raifed on the extremity of a radius, and which touches a 
circle fo as not to cut it; but yet interfe&s another line with¬ 
out the circle called a fecant that is drawn from the centre, 
and which cuts the arc to which it is a tangent. Trevoux. 

Nothing in this hypothecs can retain the planets in their 
orbs, but they would immediately defert them and the neigh¬ 
bourhood of "the fun, and variifh away in tangents to their 
feveral circles into the mundane fpace. Bentley s Serai. 

Tangibility, n.f. [from tangible.] The quality of being 
perceived by the touch. 

Ta'ngible. adj. [from tango , Lat.] Perceptible by the touch. 
Tangible bodies have no pleafure in the confort of air, but 
endeavour to fubaCt it into a more denfe body. Bacon. 

Bv the touch, the tangible qualities of bodiee are difcern- 
ed, as hard, foft, fmooth. Locke. 

To Ta'ngle. v. a. [See entangle.] 

1. To implicate ; to knit together. 

2. To erifnare ; to entrap. 

She means to tangle mine eyes too. 

’Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 

Ycur bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream. Shakefp. 

I do, quoth he, perceive 
My king is tangl’d in affection to 

A creature of the queen’s, lady Anne Bullen. Shakefpeare. 

You muft lay lime to tangle her deiires 
Bv wailful fonnets, whofe compofed rhimes 
Shall be full fraught with ferviceable vows. Shakefpeare. 

, If thou retire, the dauphin, well appointed. 

Stands with the fnares of war to tangle' thee. Shakefp. 

Now ly’ft victorious 
, Among thy flain felf-kill’d, 

Not willingly, but tangl’d in the fold 

Of dire neceflity. Milton s Agonifles. 

Skill’d to retire, and in retiring draw 
Hearts after them, tangl’d in amorous nets. 

With fubtile cobweb cheats, 

They’re catch’d in knotted law-like nets; 

In which when once they are entangl’d , 

The more they ftir, the more they’re tangl'd. 

3.' To embroil; to embarrafs. 

When my fimple weaknefs ft rays, 

Tangled in forbidden ways : 

Fie, my fhepherd ! is my guide, 

He’s before me, on my fide. 

To Ta'ngle. v.n. To be entangled. 

Shrubs and tangling bufhes had perplex’d 

All path of man or beaft. . 

Ta'ngle. n.f [from the verb.] A knot of things mingled in 

one another. 

He leading fwiftly rowl’d 
In tangles , and made intricate feem ftrait, 

To mifehief fwift. Miltons Par. Loft, b. ix. 

Sport with Amaryllis in the fhade. 

Or with the tangles of Neaera s hair. ^ Milton. 

Ta'nist. n.J. [an Irifh word ; an taanifhei , Erfe.] 

Prefently after the death of any of their captains, they 
affemble themfelves to chufe another in his icead, and nomi¬ 
nate commonly the next brother, and then next to him to 
they chufe next of the blood to be taniji, who fhall next fuc- 
ceed him in the faid captainry. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

Ta'nistry. n.f [from tanijh.} 

The Irifh hold their lands by taniflry, which is no more 
than a perfonal eftate for his life-time that is taniji , by reafon 
he is admitted thereunto by election. Spenjer on Ireland. 

If the Irifh be not permitted to purchafe eftates of free¬ 
holds, which might defeend to their children, muft they not 
continue their cuftom of taniflry ? which makes all their 
pofteflions uncertain. Davies on Ireland. 


Milton. 


Hudibras. 


Crafaw. 


T A P 

By the Irifh cuftom of taniflry, the chieftains of everv 
country, and the chief of every fept, had no longer e ftat 
than for life in their chiefcries; and when their °chicfta‘ - 
were dead, their Tons, or next heirs, did not fucceed 'the^ 
but their tanijls, who were elective, and purchafed their dec* 
tions by ftrong hand. Davies on Ireland 

Tank, n.f [,tanque , Fr.] A large ciftern or bafon. 

Handle your pruning-knife with dexterity; go tightly to 
your bufinefs : you have coft me much, and muft earn it • 
here’s plentiful provifion, rafeal; fallading in the garden and 
water in the tank ; and in holy days, the licking of a platter 
of rice when you deferve it. Dry den’s Don Sebafian 

Ta'nkard. n.f [ tanquaerd , French; tankaerd, Dutch - tan- 
caird, Irifh.] A large veflel with a cover, for ftrong drink 
Hath his tankard touch’d your brain l 
Sure they’re fall’11 afleep again. Beni. Johnfon 

Marius was the firft who drank out of a filver tankard 
after the manner of Bacchus. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

When any calls for ale, fill the largeft tankard cup top 
full. Swift. 

Ta'nner. n. f. [from tan.} One whofe trade is to tan leather. 
Tanners ufe that lime which is newly drawn out of the 
kiln, and not flacked with water or air. Moxon. 

Ta'nsy. n.f [ianacctum , Lat.] 

The tanfy hath a fiofculcus flower, confifting of many flo¬ 
rets, divided into feveral fegments fitting on the embrio, and 
contained in a fquamous and hemifpherical empalement; the 
embrio afterward becomes a feed not at all downy; to thefe 
notes muft be added thick flowers into a gatheied head. 

Miller. 

Ta'ntalism. n.f. [from tantalize.} A punifhment like that 
of Tantalus. 

A lively reprefentation of a perfon lying under the torments 
of fuch a tantalifn, or platonick hell. Acldifon’s Spebtat. 

To Tantalize, v. a. [from Tantalus, whofe punifhment 
was to ftarve among fruits and water which he could not 
touch.] To torment by the fhew of pleafures which cannot 
be reached. , 

Thy vain defires, at ftrife 

Within themfelves, have tantalisedd thy life. Dryden, 

The maid once fped was not fuffered to tantalize the male 
part of the commonwealth. Addijon. 

Ta'ntivy. adv. [from the note of a hunting horn, fo exprel- 
led in articulate founds; from tanid vi, fays Skinner.} do 
ride tantivy is to ride with great fpeed. 

Ta'ntling. n.f. [from Tantalus.} One feized with hopes of 
pleafure unattainable. 

Hard life, 

To be ftill hot Summer’s tantlings, and 
The fhrinking Haves of Winter. Shakefpeare. 

TANTAMOUNT, n.f [French.] Equivalent. 

If one third of our coin were gone, and fo men had equally 
one third lefs money than they have, it muft be tantamount ; 

and what I ’icape of one third lefs, another muft make up. 

Locke , 

To Tap. v. a. [ tappen, Dutch; tapper, French.] 

1. To touch lightly; to ftrike gently. 

2 . [ Tappen , Dutch.] To pierce a veflel; to broach a veflel. 
It is ufed like wife of the liquor. 

That blood, already like the pelican, 

Haft thou tapt out, and drunkenly carouzed. Shakefpeare. 
He has been tapping his liquors, while I have been JP I in S 
my blood. Addifm- 

Wait with patience till the tumour becomes troublesome, 
and then tap it with a lancet. Sharp s Singer)' 

Tap. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A gentle blow. 

This is the right fencing grace, tap for tap , and io P 
fair. ~ Shahfp. Bmryf- 

Each fhake.s her fan with a fmile, then gives her r 'S 
hand woman a tap upon the fhoulder. Addijon s p e 

As at hot cockles once I laid me down, 

And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, ^ finals. 
Buxoma gave a gentle tap. Gays aj ■ 

2 . A pipe at which the liquor of a veflel is let out. . 

A gentleman was inclined to the knight of Ua coij j )can , 
djftemper, upon hearing the noife of a tap running- e ^ 
Taproot, n. f. [tap and root.} L he principal 1 em 

Some put under the trees raifed of feed, about j° UI V ce 0 f 
below the place where they low their feeds, a fma P ^ 
tile to flop the running down of the taproot, wine 0 
it to branch when it comes to the tile. 

Tape. n.J. [taeppan, Saxon.] A narrow fillet or ai 

Will you buy any tape, or lace for your ca P \j. a j e fpeare> 
My dainty duck, my dear-a ? 

This pouch that’s ty’d with tape 
I’ll wno-er, that the prize fhall be my due. 

On once a flock bed, but repair’d with ftraW, 

With tape ty’d curtains never meant to draw. 



Pope- 

TaVeR- 


Walter* 


Dryden. 


TAR 

n.f. [wpen, Saxon.] A wax candle; alight. 

1 Get me a taper in my ftudy, Lucius : 

When it is lighted come and call me. Shakefpeare. 

My daughter and little fon we’ll drefs 
With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 

And rattles in their hands. S hakefpeare. 

If any fnatch the pure taper from my hand, and hold it to 
thr devil, he will only burn his own fingers, but fhall not 
-ob me of the reward of my good intention* Taylor-. 

10 There the fair light. 

Like hero’s taper in the window placM, 

Such fate from the malignant air did find, 

As that expofed to the boift’rous wind. 

To fee this fleet 

Heav’n, as if there wanted lights above. 

For tapers made two glaring comets rife. 

Ta'per. adj. [from the form of a taper.] Regularly narrowed 
from the bottom to the top ; pyramidal; conical. 

Her taper fingers, and her panting breaft, 

He praifes. , _ . .. , 

From the beaver the otter differs in his teeth, which are 

canine ; and in his tail, which is feline, or a long taper. 

Grew’s Mufawn* 

To Ta'per. v. n. To grow fmaller. 

The back is made tapering ill form of a pillar, the lower 
vertebres being the broadeft and largeft; the iupeiior lcflcr 
and lefler, for the greater liability of the trunk. Ray. 

Such be the dog, 

With tap’ring tail, that nimbly cuts the wind. Tick ell. 

Ta'pestry. n.f. [tapejlerie, tapijferie , tapis, hr* tapetum , Lat.] 

Cloth woven in regular figures. 

In the delk 

That’s covered o’er with TUrkifh tapcjlry , 

There is a purfe of ducats. Shakefpeare* 

The cafements are with golden tiftue fpread, 

And horfes hoofs, for earth, on filken tapjlry tread. Dryd. 
One room is hung with tapejhy , in which are wrought 
the figures of the great perfons of the family. Addijon. 

Ta'pet. n.f [tapetia, Lat.] Worked or figured fluff. 

To their work they fit, and each doth chufe 
What flory fhe will for her tapet take. Spenfer. 

Ta'pster. n.f [from tap.} One whofe bufinefs is to draw 
beer in an alehoufe. 

The oath, of a lover is no flronger than the Word of a tap - 
fer ; they arc both the confirmers of falfe reckonings. Shak. 

Though you change your place, you need not change 
your trade : I’ll be your tapfler ftill. Shakefpeare. 

The world is come now to that pafs, that the vintner and 
tapfler may broach what religion they pleafe ; and the apothe¬ 
cary may mingle her as he pleafes. Howel. 

Though the painting grows decay’d, 

The houle Will never lofe its trade ; 

Nay, though the treacherous tapfler Thomas 
Hangs a new angel two doors from us, 

In hopes that flrangers may miftake it. Swift. 

Tar. n.f. ['cape, Saxon; tarre, Dutch; tieYe, Danifh.] Li¬ 
quid pitch; the turpentine of the pine or fir drained out by 
fire. 

Then, foaming tar, their bridles they would champ. 

And trampling the fine element would fiercely ramp. Spenf 
A man will not lofe a hog for a halfpennyworth of. tar. 

Camden’s Remains. 

Some ftir the melted tar. Thomfon’s Summer. 

Tar. n.f. [from tar ufed in fhips.] A failor; a feaman 
contempt. 

In fenates bold, and fierce in war, 

A land commander, and a tar. 

To Tar. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To lmear over with tar. 

2 . Toteaze; to provoke, [raparrw.] 

There has been much to do on both Tides ; and the 
tion holds it no fin to tarre them on to controverfy. Shakefp. 
Two curs fhall tame each other; pride alone 
Muft tar the maftiffs on, as ’twere the bone. Shakefpeare. 
TARANTULA, n. f [Italian; tarentule, French.] An infect 
whofe bite is only cured by mufick. 

This word, lover, did no lefs pierce poor Pyrocles than 
the right tune of mufick toucheth him that is lick of the ta- 

ra ”gb- . Sidney. 

He that ufes the word tarantula, without having any idea 
of what it flands for, means nothing at all by it. ° Locke 

Tarda'ticn. n.f [tarda , Latin.] The aft of hindering or 
delaying. 0 

Ta'rdigradous. adj. [tardigradus, Lat.] Moving flowly. 

It is but a flow and tardigradous animal, prey in «r U pon ad¬ 
vantage, and otherways may be efcaped. 0 Brown. 

Fa'rdily. adv. [from tardy.} Slowly; flu gg ifhly. 

He was indeed the glafs, 

Wherein the noble youth did drefs theliifclves ; 

Speaking thick, which nature made his blemifh, 

-Became the accents of the valiant: 
lor thole that could fpeak flow and tardily } 


in 


Swift’s Mifcel. 


TAR 


na- 


Of 


I. 


2 . 


Dryden. 

Prior. 


Would turn their own perfection to abufe, . 

To feem like him. . Shakefp* Henry IVy p* m 

Ta'rdity. n.J . [tar ditas from tardus, Latin; tardivete, ^ r.J 

Slownels; want of velocity. ■ . • ■ . . 

Suppofe there may be foJbne obfervable tardity in the motion 

1 io-ht and then afk how we fhould arrive to perceive it. 

s ’ Digby■* 

Our explication includes time in the notions of velocity 
and tardity Digby on tne Soul. 

Tardiness, n.f [from tardy.} Slownefs; fluggifhnefs; un- 

Willino’nefs to adlion or motion. 

A tardinefs in nature. 

Which often leaved the hiftory unfpoke, 

That it intends to do. Shakefp. Ring Leai. 

TA'RDY. adj. [ tardus, Lat. iardif, Fr.] 

Slow ; not fwift. 

Nor fliould their age by years be told, . 

Whofe fouls, more fwift than motion, climb, ^ v 
And check the tardy flight of time. Sandy’s Paraph * 

Sluggifh ; unwilling to adtion or motion. 

°Bchold that navy which a while before 
Provok’d the tardy Englifh elofe to fight; 

Now draw their beaten veflels elofe to fhore. 

As larks lie dar’d to fhun the hobbies flight. 

When certain to o’ercome, inclin’d to fave, 

Tardy to vengeance, and with rliercy brave. 

3. Dilatory ; late ; tedious. 

You fhall have letters from me to my fon 
In your behalf, to meet you 011 the way; 

Be not ta’en tardy by unwife delay. Shakefp. Rich. Ill* 
Death he as oft accus’d 
Of tardy execution, fince denounc’d 
The day of his offence. Milton’s Par. Lofl, b. x. 

The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac’d, 

Referve their fruit for the next age’s tafte: 

There a fmall grain in fome few months will be 
A firm, a lofty and a fpacious tree.- Waller. 

Tardy of aid, unfeal thy heavy eyes. 

Awake, and with the dawning day arife. Dryden. 

You may freely cenfure him for being tardy in his pay¬ 
ments. Arbuthnot * 

4. Unwary. A low word. 

Yield, fcoundrel bafe, quoth fhe, or die. 

Thy life is mine, and liberty : 

But if thou think’fl I took thee tardy$ 

And dar’ft prefume to be fo hardy. 

To try thy fortune o’er a-frefh. 

I’ll wave my title to thy flc?fh. 

5. Criminal; offending. A low word. 

If they take them tardy, they endeavour to humble them 
by way of reprizal : thofe flips and mifmanagements are 
ufually ridiculed. Collier on Pride. 

To Ta'rdy. v. a. [ tarder , Fr. from the adjective.] To de¬ 
lay ; to hinder. 

I chofe 

Camillo for the minifler, to poifon 
My friend Polixenes ; which had been done. 

But that the good mind of Camillo tardied 
My fwift command, Shakfp. Winter’s Tale . 

Tare, n.f [from teeren , Dutch, to confume, Skinner.} A 
weed that grows among corn. 

Through hatred of tares the corn in the field of God is 
plucked up. Hooker, b. v. 

The liberal contributions fuch teachers met with ferved to 
invite more labourers, where their feed time was their har- 
vefl, and by fowing tares they reaped gold. Decay of Piety. 

My country neighbours begin not to think of being in ge¬ 
neral, which is being abftfacled from all its inferior fpecies, 
before they come to think of the fly in their fheep, or the 
tares in their corn. Locke. 

TARE. n. f [French.] A mercantile word denoting the weight 
of any thing containing a commodity; alfo the allowance 
made for it. 

Tare, preterite of tear. 

The women beat their breafts, their cheeks thev tare. 

Dryden. 

Targe. \ n.f [rap^a, Saxon ; targe, Italian ; targe, French ; 
Target. ) iarian, Welflh, which feems the original of the 

reft ; ah taargett, Erfe.] A kind of buckler or flhield born on 
the left arm. It feems to be commonly ufed for a defenfive 
weapon lefs in circumference than a flhield. 

Glancing on his helmet made a large 
And open gafh therein, were not his targe 
That broke the violence. jp a , 

I took all their 
Seven points in my target. 

Henceforward will I bear 
Upon my target three fair fhining funs. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
The arms fhe ufeth moft is* the target to flbfoud herfelf un¬ 
der, and fence away the blow. Howel*s England’s Tears. 

Thofe leaves 

They gather d, broad as Amazoniari targe. Milton. 

26 D The 


Hudibras $ p. 1* 


Shakefp. Henry IV. 
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TAR 

The Greeks the gates approach’d, their targets call 
Over their heads, fome fcaling ladders plac’d 
Againft the walls. Derham. 

I a'rgumu n '/• t-LDVir")] A paraphrafe on the pentateuch 
in the Chaldee language. 

Ta'riff. n.f. [perhaps a Spanifh word ; tariff Fr.] A car¬ 
tel of commerce. 

This branch of our trade was regulated by a tariff‘d or de¬ 
claration of the duties of import and export. Addfln. 

Tarn. n.f. [tarn, Iflandick.J A bog; a fen; a marfh; a 
pool ; a quagmire. 

To Ta'rnish. v. a. [ ternir , French.] To fully; to foil; to 
make not bright. 

Let him pray for refolution, that he may difcover nothing 
that may difcredit the caufe, tarnijh the glory, and weaken 
the example of the fuffering. Collier. 

Low waves the rooted foreft, vex’d, and fheds 
What of its tarnijh'’d honours yet remain. Thomfon. 

Fo Ta'rnish. v. n. To lofe brightnefs. 

If a fine objeCl fhould tarnijh by having a great many fee 
it, or the mufick fhould run moftly into one man’s ears, 
thefe fatisfa&ions would be made inclofure. Collier of Envy. 

Tarpa'wling. n.f. [from tar.] 

t. Hempen cloath fmeered with tar. 

Some the gall’d ropes with dauby marling bind, 

Or fearcloth mails with ftrong tarpawling coats. Dry den. 

2 . A failor in contempt. 

Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of this age, 
but the making a living tarpawlin and a fwabber the hero of 
a tragedy. Dennis. 

Ta'rragon. n. f. A plant called herb-dragon. 

Ta'rriance. n.f. [from tarry.] Stay; delay ; perhaps fojourn. 

Difpatch me hence: 

Come-, anfwer not; but do it prefently, 

I am impatient of my tarriance. Shakefpeare. 

Ta'rrier. n.f. [This fhould be written terrier , from terre, 

“French, the earth.] 

1. A fort of finall dog, that hunts the fox or otter out of his hole. 

The fox is earthed; but I fhall fend my two farriers in 
after him. Dryden. 

2. One that tarries or flays. 

To Ta'rry. v. n. [targir , French.] 

1. To flay ; to continue in a place. 

Tarry I here, I but attend on death $ 

But fly I hence, I fly away from life. Shakefpeare, 

2. To delay; to be long in coming. 

Thou art my deliverer, make no tarrying, O God. Pfal. 
Who hath woe and rednefs of eyes ? they that tarry long 
at the wine. Prov. xxiii. 30. 

Tarry ye here for us until we come again. Exod. xxiv. 14. 

I yet am tender, young, and full of fear. 

And dare not die, but fain would tarry here. Dryden . 

To Ta'rry. v. a. To wait for. 

I will go drink with you, but I cannot tarry dinner. Shah. 

Ta'rsel. n.f. A kind of hawk. 

Hifl! Romeo, hifl! O for a falkner’s voice; 

To lure this tarjel gentle back again. Shakefpeare. 

A falc’ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 

With her of tarj'els and of lures he talks. Prior. 

Ta'rsus. n. J'. [In anatomy ; tarfe , Fr.] The fpace betwixt 
the lower end of the focil bones of the leg, and the beginning of 
the five long bones that are jointed with, and bear up, the toes : 
it comprifes feven bones and the three ofla cuneiformia. Di£i. 

An obfcure motion, where the conjunction is called fynan- 
throfis; as, in joining the tarfus to the metatarfus, Wifeman. 

Tart. adj. [teapt, Saxon; taertig, Dutch.] 

1. Sour; acid; acidulated; fharp cf tafle. 

2. Sharp ; keen ; fevere. 

Why fo tart a favour 

To trumpet fuch good tidings ? Shakefpeare. 

When his humours grew tart , as being now in the lees of 
favour, they brake forth into certain fudden exceflfes. JVotton. 

Tart. n.f. [ tarte , French; tarta, Italian; taart, Danifh; 
A fmall pie of fruit. 

Figures, with divers coloured earths, under the windows 
of the houfe on that fide near which the garden hands, be 
but toys ; you may fee as good fights in tarts. Bacon’s EJfays. 

Ta'rtane/ n. J'. [tartana, Italian ; tartane, Fr.] A veffel 
much ufed in the Mediterranean, with one mail and a three- 
cornered fail. 

I fet out from Marfeilles to Genoa in^ a tartane , and ar¬ 
rived late at a fmall French port called Caflis. Addifon. 

Ta'rtar. n.f. [ tartarus , Lat.] 

1. Hell. A word ufed by the old poets, now obfolete. 

With this the damned gliofts he governeth, 

And furies rules, and tartare tempereth. Spenfer. 

He’s in tartar limbo worfe than hell; 

A devil in an everlafling garment hath him, 

One whole hard heart is button’d up with Heel. Shakefp. 

2 . \ Tartre , Fr.] Tartar is what flicks to wine calks, like a hard 

flone, either white or red, as the colour of the wine from 
whence it comes: the white is preferable, as containing lefs 
drofs or earthy parts : the bell comes from Germany, and is 
the tartar of the rhenilh wine. -Quincy. 


T A S' 

The fermented juice of grapes is partly turned into Kontj 
drops or lees, and partly nuo that cruft or dry feculeM k 
is commonly called tartar ; and this tartar mav bv tl? c 
be divided into five differing fubftances, four of which 
not acid, and the other not fo manifeftlv acid ,u are 
itfelf. } aS the tjjtar 

Tartarean, adj. [tartarus, Lat.] Hellilh. 

His throne mix’d with tartarean fulphur. Mi 

Tarta'reo us. n.f [from tartar.] hton ' 

1. Confifting of tartar. 

In fruits, the tartareous parts of the fan are thrnwm . 
the ^fibres defigned for the ftone, and the oily upon the feed 

Gr <™’s Cojmol, 


Milton. 


‘ within it. 

2. Hellilh. 

The fpirit of God downward purg’d 
The black tartareous cold infernal dregs, 

Adverfe to life. 

To i a r 1 arize, v. a. [fiom tartar.] i 0 impregnate with 
tartar. * 1 

Ta'rtarotjs. adj. [from tartar.] Containing tartar; confiff 
ing of tartar. 

Ta'rtly. add. [from tart.] 

T. Sharply; fourly ; with acidity. 

2. Sharply ; with poignancy ; with feverity. 

Seneca, an ingenious and fententious writer, was bv Ca-< 
ligula called arena fine calce, land without lime. Walhr 

3. With fournefs of afpedl. 

How tartly that gentleman looks ! 

—He is of a very melancholy difpofition. Shakefpeare. 

Ta'rtness. n. f [from tart.] 

1. Sharpnefs ; fournefs ; acidity. 

Of thefe fweets put in three gallons, more or lefs, into an 
hogfhead, as the tartnefs of your cyder requires. Mortimer . 

2. Sournefs of tempef ; poignancy of language. 

They cannot be too fweet for the king’s tartnefs. Shakefp . 
Task. n.f. [tafehe, French; tajfa, Italian.] 

1. Something to be done impofed by another. 

Relieves me from my tafk of fervile toil 
Daily in the common prifon elfe enjoin’d me; Milton. 

2 . Employment; bufinefs. 

His mental powers were equal to greater tajks, Atttrhury, 
No happier tajk thefe faded eyes purfue, 

To read and weep is all they now can do. Pope. 

3. To Take to tajh. To reprove ; to reprimand. 

A holy man took a foldier to iafk upon the fubjeft of his 
profeflion. DEfirange. 

He difeovered fome remains of his nature when he met 
with a foot-ball, for which Sir Roger took him to tafk. Addif. 
To Task. v.a. [ tafeu , Welfh, or from the noun.] To bur¬ 
then with fomething to be done. 

He depos’d the king, 

Soon after that depriv’d him of his life, 

And, in themeck of that, tajk’d the whole ftate. Shakefp. 
Forth he goes. 

Like to a harveftman, that’s tafk’d to mow, 

Or all, or lofe his hire. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Some things of weight, 

That tafk our thoughts, concerning us and France. Shak. 
I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was craftily 
qualified too ; and behold what innovation it makes here. I 
am unfortunate in the infirmity, and dare not tafk my weak> 
nefs with any more. Shakefp. Othello. 

Divert thy thoughts at home. 

There tafk thy maids, and exercife the loom. Dryden. 
Ta'sker. \ n -f \f a Jk and wafer.] One who impofes 
Taskmaster. ) talks. 

All is, if I have grace to ufe it fo. 

As ever in my great tafmafer’ s eye. Milton. 

The fervice of fin is perfect flavery ; and he who will pay 
obedience to the commands of it, fhall find it an unreafon- 
abl z tafimafler, and an unmeafurable exadlor. Scute. 

Hear, ye fullen powers below ; 

Hear, ye tafers of the dead. Dryden and ce. 

Ta'ssel. n.f. [taffe , French J tafellus, low Latin.] An oriv 
mental bunch of lilk, or glittering fubftances. 

Then took the fquire an horn of bugle fmall, - 
Which hung adown his fide in twilled gold, . 

And tajjels gay. 1 '■ 

Their heads are tricked with tajfels and flowers. 

Ta ssel. \ n> f An herb. 

1 A ZEL, \ J 

Ta'sseled. adj. [from taff'el.] Adorned with taflels 
Early ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the flumb’ring leaves, or taffel’d horn 
Shakes the high thicket, hafte I all about. 

Ta'sses. n.f. Armour for the thighs. r n- n(r 

Ta'stableI adj. That may be tafted ; favoury; iel » , 
Their diftUled oils are fluid, volatile and taf able. 

To Taste, v.a. [ tafier, to try, French.] 

1. To perceive and diftinguifh by the palate. %/;?zii. 

The ruler of the feaft tafed the water made ^ in * 

2. To try by the mouth ; to eat at leaft in a ima.. q u p/pppon. 

Bold deed to tafe it under ban to touch. y 0 

4 . 


Sandys. 

Ainf 


Jrfilton. 

Ainf 
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T A S 

^Rofcetes was feldom permitted to eat any other meat but 
fuch as the prince before tafed of. Knolles. 

Thou and I marching before our troops 
May tafe fate to them, mow them out a paffage. Dryden. 

a. To feel; to have perception of. 

He fhould tafe death for every man. \ dleb. 11. 9. 

To Taste, v. n. 

1. To ti»y by the mouth to eat. 

Of this tree we may not tafe nor touch. _ Milton. 

2. To have a fmack;- to produce on the palate a particular fen- 

^ When the mouth is out of tafte, it maketh^ things tafe 
bitter and loathfome, but never fweet. Bacon’s Nat. Hif ; 

When kine feed upon wild garlick, their milk taficth of 
■ t Bacon. 

If your butter tafes of brafs, it is your mailer’s fault, who 
will not allow a filver faucepan. Swift. 

3. To diftinguifh intellectually. 

Scholars when good fenfe deferibing; 

Call it tafling and imbibing. Swift. 

а. To relifh intellectually ; to approve. 

Thou, Adam, wilt tafe no pleafure. Milton. 

5. To be tinclured, or receive fome quality or character. 

Ev’ry idle, nice, and wanton reafon 
Shall, to the king, tafe of. this action. Shakefpeare. 

б. To try the relifh of any thing. 

The body’s life with meats and air is fed. 

Therefore the foul doth ufe the tafing pow’r 

In veins, which through the tongue and palate fpread, 
Diftinguifh ev’ry relifh fweet and four. Davies, 

j. To have perception of. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 

The valiant never tafe of death but once. Shakefpeare. 
The tafing of death touched the righteous alfo, and there 
was a dellrudion of the multitude in the wildernefs. Wijd. 
S. To take enjoyment. 

What hither brought us ? not hope here to tafe 
Of pleafure. Milton. 

Of nature’s bounty men forbore to tafe, 

And the beft portion of the earth lay wafte. Waller. 

9. To enjoy fparingly. 

This fiery game your a&ive youth maintain’d. 

Not yet by years extinguifh’d, though reftrain’d ; 

You feafon flill with fports your ferious hours, 

For age but tafes of pleafures, youth devours. Dryden i 
Taste, n. f [from the verb.] 

1. The ad of tailing; guftation. 

Beft of fruits, whofe tafe gave elocution. Milton. 

2 . The fenfe by which the relifh of any thing on the palate is 
perceived. 

Bees delight more in one flower than another, and there¬ 
fore have tafle. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

Delicacies of tafe, fight, fmell. Milton. 

The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac’d, 

Referve their fruit for the next age’s tafe. Waller. 

y nfibility; perception. 

I have almoft forgot the tafe of fears : 

The time has been, my fenfes would have cool’d 
To hear a night fhriek. Shakefp. Macbeih. 

Mufick in the clofe. 

As the laft tafe of fweets is fweeteft laft. Shakefp. R. II. 

4. That fenfation which all things taken into the mouth give 

particularly to the tongue, the papillae of which are the prin¬ 
cipal inftruments hereof. Quincy. 

Manna was like coriander feed, white; and the tafe of it 
was like wafers made with honey. Exod. xvi. 31» 

Though there be a great variety of tafes, yet, as in fmells, 
they have only fome few general names. Locke. 

5. Intelledual relifh or difeernment. 

Seeing they pretend no quarrel at other pfalms which are 
in like manner appointed to be daily read, why do thefe fo 
much offend and difpleafe their tafes ? Hooker. 

Sion’s fongs to all true tafes excelling. 

Where God is prais’d aright. Milton. 

I have no tafe 

Of popular applaufe. Dryden s Spanifh Friar. 

As he had no tafe of true glory, we fee him equipped like 
an Hercules, with a club and a lion’s (kin. Addifon. 

This metaphor would not have been fo general, had there 
not been a conformity between the mental tafe and that fen- 
litive tafte which gives us a relifh of every flavour. Addifon. 
Your way of life, in my tafe, will be the beft. Pope. 
I fee how ill a tafe for wit anal fenfe prevails in the world*. 

n -r. 

Pleafure refults from a fenfe to difeern, and a tafe to be 
affeded with beauty. Seed’s Sermons. 

0. An ellay; a trial; an experiment. Not in ufe. 

I hope, for my brother’s juftifleation, he wrote as an effay 
or tafe of my virtue. . Shakefpeare. 

7 * A lmali portion given as a fpecimen. 

They thought it not fafe to refolve, till they had a tafte of 
the people’s inclination. Bacon's Henry Vll. 


T A V 


Crafhaw. 
Am not I 
VEf range. 

Dryden. 
Ainf. 


Befides the prayers mentioned, I- fhall give only a tafle of 
fome few recommended to devout perfons in the manuals and 
offices. . . . , Stilling fleet. 

Ta'sted. adj. [from tafe. ] Having a particular relifh. 

Coleworts profper exceedingly, and are better tafed, if 
watered with fait water. Bacon s Nat. Hif . N°. 460. 

Ta'ster. n.f [tafleur, Fr. from tafle.] 

1. One who takes the firfl effay of food. 

Fair hope ! our earlier heav’n ! by thee 
Young time is tafler to eternity. 

Says the fly. Are not all places open to me ? 
the tafer to princes in all their entertainments. 

Thy tutor be thy tafer , ere thou eat, 

There’s poifon in thy drink, and in thy meat. 

2. A dram cup; 

Ta'steful. adj. [tafe and full.] High relifhed; favoury. 

Not taf eful herbs that in thefe gardens rife, 

Which the kind foil with milky fap fupplies. 

Can move. . Pope. 

Ta'steless. adj. [from tafe.] 

1. Having no power of perceiving tafte. 

2. Having no relifh or power of ftimulatihg the palate; in- 
fipid. 

By depurating chemical oils, and reducing them to an ele¬ 
mentary fimplicity, they could never be made iafielefs. Boyle » 

3. Having no power of giving pleafure ; inftpid. 

The underftanding cannot, by its natural light, difcover 
fpiritual truths ; and the corruption of Our will and affe&ions 
renders them taf clefs and inlipid to us. Rogers’s Serin. 

4. Having no intellectual guft. 

If by his manner of writing he is heavy and taf clefs, I 
throw afide his criticifms. Addifon’s Speft. 

Ta'stelessness. n.f. [from tafeiefs.] 

1. Infipidity ; want of relifh. 

2. Want of perception of tafte. 

3. Want of intelledual relifh. 

To Ta'tter. v. a. [torsepan, Saxon;] To tear; to rend ; to 
make ragged. Tattered is perhaps more properly an adjedive* 

Through tatter’d cloaths fmall vices do appear. 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Shakefp. King Lear>, 

An apothecary late I noted 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 

Culling of fimples. Shakefp. Rome and jfuliet. 

Where wav’d the tatter’d enfigns of Ragfair, 

A yawning ruin.hangs. Pope„ 

In the land of liberty little tyrants rag’d, 

Tore from cold wintry limbs the tatter’d weed. Thomfon. 

Ta'tter. n.f. [from the verb.] A rag; a fluttering rag. 

This fable holds from him that fits upon the throne, to 
the poor devil that has fcarce a tatter. L’Ef range. 

Tatterdema'lion. n.f. [tatter and / know not what.] A 
ragged fellow. 

As a poor fellow was trudging along in a bitter cold morn¬ 
ing with never a rag, a fpark that was warm clad called to 
this tatterdemalion , how he could endure this weather ? 

I’Ef range. 

To Ta'ttle. v.n. [tateren, Dutch.] To prate; to talk idly ; 
to ufe many words with little meaning. 

He Hands on terms of honourable mind, 

Ne will be carried with every common wind 
Of court’s inconftant mutability, 

Ne after every tattling fable fly. Hubberd’s Tale. 

The one is too like an image, and fays nothing ; and the 
other to9 like my lady’s eldeft fon, evermore tattling. Shak . 

Excufe it by the tattling quality of age, which is always 
narrative. Dryden% 

The world is forward enough to tattle of them. Locke. 
Their language is extremely proper to tattle in; it is made 
up of fo much repetition and compliment. Addifon. 

Ta'ttle. n.f. [from the verb.] Prate; idle chat; trifling 

They afked her, how fhe lik’d the play ? 

Then told the tattle of the day. Swift’s Mifceh 

Such tattle often entertains 

My lord and me. Swifts 

A young academick fhall dwell upon trade and politicks’ in 
a dictatorial ftile, while at the fame time perfons well ficilled 
in thofe different fubjedls hear the impertinent tattle with a 
juft contempt. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Ta ttler. n. f. [from tattle.] An idle talker ; a prater. 

Going from houfe to houfe, tatlers , bufy bodies, which 
are the canker and ruff of idlenefs, as idlenefs is the ruft of 
time, ^are reproved by the apoftle. Taylor . 

Tattoo, n.f. [perhaps from tapotex tons, Fr. to ftrike.] The 
beat of drum by which foldiers are warned to their quarters. 

All thofe whofe hearts are loofe and low, 

Start if they hear but the tatto. Prior. 

Tavern -n.f. [taverne, Fr. taberna, Latin.] A houfe where 
wine is fold, and drinkers are entertained. 

Enquire at London, ’mong the taverns there ; 

For theie they fay he daily doth frequent, 

With unreftrained loofe companions. Shakefp. Rich. II, 

Y#u 
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T A' W' 

You (hall be called to no more payments; fear no more 


tavern bills, which are often 
procuring of mirth. 


Ifa. liv. 13. 

Milton. 
Dutch, to 


the fadnefs of parting, as the 
Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 
To reform the vices of this town, all taverns and alehoufes 
(hould be obliged to difmifs their company by twelve at night, 
and no woman fuffered to enter any tavern or alfehoufe. Stv. 

Ta'verne'R.. l n -f [from tavern man or keep ; taberna- 

T a'vernkeeper. > nus, Latin; tavernier , French.] One 

Ta'vernman. j who keeps-a tavern. 

After local names, the moft in number have been derived 
from occupations ; as tailor, archer, taverner. Camden . 

Taught, preterite and part, paflive of teach. 

All thy children (hall be taught of the Lord. 

How haft thou (atisfy’d me, taught to live. 

To Taunt, v.a. [ tanjer , Fr. Skinner. Tanden. 

(hew teeth. Minjhew. ] 

I. To reproach; to infult; to revile; to ridicule; to treat 
with infolence and contumelies. 

When I had at my pleafure taunted her. 

She in mild terms begg’d my patience. Shakefpearc. 

The bitternefs and ftings of taunting jealoufy, 

Vexatious days, and jarring joylels nights. 

Have driv’n him forth, Rowe's Jane Shore . 

J. To exprobrate ; to mention with upbraiding. 

Rail thou in Fulvia’s phrafe, and taunt my faults 
With luch full licence. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Taunt, n.f. [from the verb.] Infult; lcoff; reproach; ridi¬ 
cule. 

With feoffs and (corns, and contumelious taunts , 

In open market-place produc’d they me. 

To be a publick fpedlacle. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

He would avoid luch bitter taunts , 

As in the time of death he gave our father. Shakefpeare. 
Julian thought it more effectual to perfecute the Chriftians 
by taunts and ironies, than by tortures. Gov. of the Tongue . 

He by vile hands to common ufe debas’d. 

Shall fend them flowing round his drunken fcaft. 

With facrilegious taunt , and impious jeft. Prior. 

Ta’unter. n.f. [from taunt.] One who taunts, reproaches, 
or infults. 

Ta'untingly. adv. [from taunting.] With infult; fcoffingly; 
with contumely and exprobration. 

It tauntingly replied 

To th’ difeontented members, th’ mutinous parts. 

That envied his receipt. Shakefp. CorioIanuS. 

The wanton goddefs view’d the warlike maid 
From head to foot, and tauntingly fhe faid. Prior. 

Taurico'rnous. adj. [taunts and cornu, Latin.] Having 
horns like a bull. 

Their deferiptions muft be relative, or the tauricornous 
pi£lure of the one the fame with the other. Brown . 

Tautological, adj. [ tautologique , Fr. from tautology .] Re¬ 
peating the fame thing. 

Tauto'logist. n.f. [from tautology.’] One who repeats te- 
dioufly. 

TAUTO'LOGY. n.f. [ravloXo'yiz ; tautologie , Fr. rocZr 0 
and Aoy(gp-] Repetition of the fame words, or of the fame 
fenfe in different words. 

All fcience is not tautology ; the laft ages have (hewn us, 
what antiquity never faw, in a dream. Glanvillc s Scepf 

Saint Andre’s feet ne’er kept more equal time. 

Not ev’n the feet of thy own Pfyche’s rhime ; 

Though they in numbers as in fenfe excel. 

So juft, fo lik ^tautology, they fell. Dryden. 

Every paper addrefled to our beautiful incendiaries, hath 
been filled with different confiderations, that enemies may 
not accufe me of tautology. Addifon's Freeholder. 

To Taw. v.a. [ touwen , Dutch; tajuan, Saxon.] To drefs 
white leather commonly called alum leather, in contradiftinc- 
tion from tan leather, that which is dreffed with bark. 

Taw. n.f. A marble to play with. 

Trembling I’ve feen thee 
Mix with children as they play’d at tatv ; 

Nor fear the marbles as they bounding flew, 

Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to you. Swift. 

Ta'wdriness. n.f. [from tawdry.] Tinfel finery; finery too 
oftentatious. 

A clumfy beau makes his ungracefulnefs appear the more 
ungraceful by his tawdnnefs of drefs. Clarijja. 

Ta'wdry. adj. [from Stawdrey, Saint Awdrey, or Saint Ethel- 
dred, as the things bought at Saint Etheldred’s fair. Hen- 
Jhaw, Skinner.] Meanly (hewy; fplendid without coft ; fine 
without grace ; fhewy without elegance. It is ufed both of 
things and of perfons wearing them. 

Bind your fillets faft. 

And gird in your wafte, 

For more finenefs, with a tawdrie lace. 


upon 


his crown. 


Spenjers Paf. 
and a few 
L'EJirange. 


He has a kind of coxcomb 
tawdry feathers. 

Old Romulus and father Mars look down, 

Your herdfman primitive, your homely clown 
Is turn’d a beau in a loofe tawdry gown. Dryden's Juv , 
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He rails from morning to night at eflenced fops and t 
•courtiers. Addifon's Sped}. N 

Her eyes were wan and eager, her drefs thin and 
her mien genteel and childifh. Addifon ’ e*?'* 

Ta'wer. n. f. [from taw.] A drefler of white leather/ 

Ta'wny. adj. [3 tone , tonne, Fr.] Yellow, like things*f an „ , 
This child of fancy that armado hight, c e< ^ 
For interim to our ftudies (hall relate. 

In high born words, the worth of many a knight 
From tawny Spain, loft in the world’s debate, stake ft 
Eurus his body muft be drawn the colour of th et** 
Moor, upon his head a red fun. Peachan 

The tawny lion pawing to get free. u 

Whilft they make the river Senaga to bound the Moo*' 
fo that on the fouth fide they are black, on the other 0 1 
tawny , they feem not to derive it from the fun. Brovr 
Where’s the worth that fets this people up 
Above your own Numidia’s tawny Ions ? Addifon's Cat* 

Tax. n.f. [ tdfg, Welfh; taxe, French; taxe, Dutch.] 

1. An impoft ; a tribute impofed ; an excife : a tallage. 

He fays Horace, being the fon of a tax gathered collec¬ 
tor, fmells everywhere of the meannefs of his birth. Dryden 
With wars and taxes others wafte their own. 

And houfes burn, and houlliold gods deface, 

To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchafc. Dryden . 
The tax upon tillage was two (hillings in the pound in ara¬ 
ble land, and four in plantations : this tax was often levied 
in kind upon corn, and called decumse or tithes. Arbuthnot. 

2 . [Taxo, Lat.] Charge ; cenfure. 

He could not without grief of heart, and without fome tax 
upon himfelf and his minifters for the not executing the laws 
look upon the bold licence of fome pamphlets. Clarendon . 

To Tax. v. a. [taxer, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To load with impofts. 

Jehoiakim gave the filver and gold to Pharaoh, but he taxed 
the land to give the money. 2 Kings xx iii. 35. 

2. [Taxo, Lat.] To charge ; to cenfure; to accufe. It has of 
or with before the fault imputed, and is ufed both of perfons 
and things. 

How many hath he killed ? 1 promifed to eat all of his 

killing.-Niece, you tax fignior Benedick too much; but 

he’ll be meet with you. Shakefpeare . 

I am not juftly to be taxed with any prefumption for med¬ 
dling with matters wherein I have no dealing. Raleigh. 
Tax not divine difpolal, wifeft men 
Have err’d, and by bad women been deceiv’d. Milton . 

They cannot tax others omiffions towards them without a 
tacit reproach of their own. Decay of Piety. 

He taxed not Homer nor Virgil for interefting their gods 
in the wars of Troy and Italy ; neither would he have taxed 
Milton for his choice of a fupernatural argument. Dryden. 

Mens virtues I have commended as freely as I have taxed 
their crimes. Dryden. 

He call’d him back aloud, and tax'd his fear; 

And fure enough he heard, but durft not hear. Dryden . 

Like fome rich and mighty murderer, 

Too great for prifon which he breaks with gold, 

Who frefher for new mifehief does appear, 

And dares the world to tax him with the old. Dryden. 
If this be chance, it is extraordinary ; and I dare not call 
it more, for fear of being taxed with fuperftition. Dryden. 
If he taxes both of long delay. 

My guilt is lefs, who fooner came away. Dryden . 

This falutation cannot be taxed with flattery, fince it was 
directed to a prince, of whom it had been happy for Rome if 
he had never been born, or if he had never died. Addifon . 

Ta'xable. adj. [from tax.] That may be taxed. 

Taxation, n.f. [ taxation , Fr. taxatio, Lat. from tax.] 

1, The a£t of loading with taxes; impoft; tax. 

The fubjedts could tafte no fweeter fruits of having a king 
than grievous taxations to fome vain purposes ; laws made ra¬ 
ther to find faults than to prevent faults. Sidney , b. m 

I bring no overture of war, no taxation of homage; my 
words are as full of peace as matter. Shakefp. Twelfth Nigrt, 
He daily fuch taxations did exadl, . . 

As were againft the order of the ftate. Dame • 

Various news I heard. 

Of old mifmanagements, taxations new; 

All neither wholly falfe, nor wholly true. *°P e * 

2. Accufation; fcandal. r 

My father’s love is enough to honour ; fpeak no more 0 
him, you’ll be whipt for taxation one of thefe days. oM ejp. 

Ta'xer. n.f. [from tax.] He who taxes. . . 

Thefe rumours begot fcandal againft the king, 
for a great taxer of his people. Bacon s Verify 

Tea. n.f. [a word, I fuppofe, Chinefe; the , Fr.] A 11 
plant, of which the infufion has lately been much mn 
Europe. 

The jnufes friend, tea , does our fancy aid, V der. 
Reprefs thofe vapours, which the head invade. 

On s 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languc 
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One has a defign of keeping an open tea table. 
f have filled a tea pot, and received a difii of it. 

He fwept down a dozen tea di(hes. P 

■m will vou encourage the common tea table talk, p 
£ ” Lies dZ contain a narcotick juice which exudes 

% Toaftinv • this is performed with great care before it is ex- 
fly roalt F.’ ^ Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

P ° lCd Here living tea pot (lands ; one arm held out, 

One bent; the handle this, and that the (pout. Pope* 
The miftrefs of the tea (hop may give half an ounce. Sw. 
The fear of being thought pedants hath taken many young 
divines off from their feverer ftudies,which they have exchang¬ 
ed for plays, in order to qualify them for tea tables. Swift. 
When you fweep, never day to pick up tea fpoons. Swift. 
To Teach, v. *. preter. and part. paff. taught, fometimes 
tracked* which is now obfolete. [raecan, Sax.] 

» To inftrua ; to inform. < 

The Lord will teach us of his ways, and we will walk m 

. u dfa. ii. 3. 

his paths. , „ n J 0 

Teach us by what means to ihun 

Th’ inclement feafons. Milton , 

To deliver any doArine or art, or words to be learned. 

Mofes wrote this fong, and taught it. Deut. xxxi. 22* 

In vain they worfnip me, teaching for doclrines the com¬ 
mandments of men. 

They teach all nations what of him they (earn’d. Milton . 
To (how; to exhibit fo as to imprefs upon the mind. 

* jq e is a good divine that follows his own inftru&ions ; I 
can eafter teach twenty what were good to be done, than to 
be one of the twenty to follow my own teaching. Shakefp: 

If fome men teach wicked things, it muft be that others 
fhould praaife them. South's Sermons , 

4. To tell; to give intelligence. 

Hufwives are teached , lnltead of a clocke, 

How winter night paffeth by crowing of cocke. Tuffer. 
To Teach, v. n. To perform the office of an inftruaor. 

I have labour’d. 

And with no little ftudy, that my teaching , 

And the ftrong courfe of my authority. 

Might go one way. Shakefpeare. 

I am too fudden bold 

To teach ; a teacher ill befeemeth me. Shakefpeare. 

The heads judge for reward, the priefts teach for hire, and 
the prophets divine for money. Mic. iii. II. 

Te'achable. adj. [from teach.] Docile; fufeeptive of inftruc- 

We ought to bring our minds free, unbiaffed, and teach¬ 
able to learn our religion from the word of God. Watts. 
Teachableness .n.f. [from teachable.] Docility; willing- 
nefs to learn; capacity to learn. 

Te'acher. n.f. [from teach.] 

1. One who teaches; an inftruaor ; preceptor. 

Nature is no fufficient teacher what we (hould do that may 
attain unto life everlafting. Hooker , b. ii, 

I went into the temple, there to hear 
The teachers of our law, and to propofe 
What might improve my knowledge or their own. Milton. 
Thefe were notions born with us ; luch as we were taught. 
without the help of a teacher. South's Sermons. 

Imperious with a teacher's, air, 

Boaftful he claims a right to wifdom’s chair. Blackmore » 

2. One who without regular ordination affumes the miniftry. 

Diffenting teachers are under iio incapacity of accepting 
civil and military employments. Sivift. 

3. A preacher; one who is to deliver doHrine to the people. 

For the choice of a governor more fufficient, the teachers 
in all the churches affembled themfelves. Raleigh . 

Wolves (hall fucceed for teaches. Milton. 

He may teach his diocefe who ceafes to be able to preach 
to it; for he may do it by appointing teachers , and by a 
vigilant exaHing from them the inftru6tion of their flocks. 

S o j . 

Tead or tccle. n.f. [tceda, Lat.] A torch; a flambeau. Not 
in ufe. 

A buffw tead a groom did light. 

And facred lamp in fecret chamber hide. Fairy Spueen. 
Hymen is awake, 

And long fince ready from his mafk to move. 

With his bright tead that flames with many a flake. 

Spenfer’s Epithalamium. 

Teague, n.f A name of contempt u(ed for an Irifhman. 

1 eal. n.J. [teelingh, Dutch.] A wild fowl. 

Some ferve for food to us, and fome but to feed themfelves; 
amongft the firft fort we reckon the dip-chick, coots, teal , 
wigeon. Carevfs Survey of Cornwall. 

Team, n.f [ temo , the team of a carriage, Latin; ■cyme, 
Saxon, a yoke.] 

i • A number of horfes or oxen drawing at once the fame car- 

Thee a ploughman all unweeting found, 

As he his toilfome team that way did guide. 

And brought thee up in ploughman’s ftate to bide, E. £>u. 


riage 


We fairies that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team. 

From'the prefence of the fun, 

Following darknefs like a dream. 

Now are frolick. Shakefp , Midfummer Night s Dream . 
Making fuch difference betwixt wake and deep, 

As is the difference betwixt day and night, 

The hour before the heav’nly harnefs’d team 
Begins his golden progrefs in the Eaft. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

I am in love ; but a team of horfe (hall not pluck that from 
me, nor who ’tis I love. Shakefpeare * 

After the declining fun 

Had chang’d the fhadows, and their talk was done, 

Home with their weary tea?n they took their way. Rofcom. 

He heav’d with more than human force to move 
A weighty (lone, the labour of a team. Dryden. 

In ftiff clays they may piow one acre of wheat with a 
^ of horfe! _ Mortimer's Hu b. 

2. Any number paffing in a line. 

Like a long team of fnowy fwans on high, 

Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid Iky. Dryden . 
Tear, n.f [ea in this word is pronounced ee ; reap, Saxon; 
taare , Danifli.] 

1. The water which violent pafflon forces from the eyes. 

She comes ; and I’ll prepare 

My tear ftain’d eyes to fee her miferies. Shakefpeare » 

The pretty vaulting fea refus’d to drown me, 

Knowing, that thou would’ft have me drown’d on (bore 
With tears as fait as fea, through thy unkindnefs. Shake. 

Cromwell, I did not think to (lied a tear 
In all my miferies ; but thou haft forc’d me. 

Lets dry our eyes. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Tears are the effe&s of compreffion of the moifture of the 
brain upon dilation of the fpirits. Bacon's Nat . Hijl. 

She filently a gentle tear let fall. Milton . 

2. Any moifture trickling in drops. 

Let Araby extol her happy coaft, 

Her fragrant flow’rs, her trees with precious tears , 

Her fecond harvefts. Dryden . 

Tear. n.f. [from the verb.] A rent; a fiffure. 

To Tear. pret. tore, anciently tare , part. paff. torn ; [csepan, 
Saxon; tara, Swedifh.] 

1: To pull in pieces; to lacerate; to rend ; to feparate by vio¬ 
lent pulling. 

Come feeling night, 

A.nd with thy bloody and invilible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale. Shakefp. Macbeth * 

The one went out from me ; and I faid, Surely he torn 
in pieces, and I faw him not fince. Gen. xliv. 28. 

John tore off lord Strutt’s fervants cloaths: now and then 
they came home naked. Arbuthnot' S’ PI if. of John Bull. 

Ambaffadors fent to Carthage were like to be torn to pieces 
by the populace, Arbuthnot . 

2. To laniate; to wound with any (harp point drawn along. 
Old with duft deform’d their hoary hair. 

The women beat their breafts, their cheeks they tare. Shah 
Neither (hall men tear themfelves for them in mourning to 
comfort them for the dead. Jer. xvi. 7. 

3. To break by violence. 

In the midft a tearing groan did break 

The name of Antony. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra .» 

As ftorms the (kies; and torrents tear the ground, 

Thus rag’d the prince, and fcatter’d death around. Dryden . 

Blufh rather, that you are a (lave to pafiion. 

Which, like a whirlwind, tears up all your virtues, 

And gives you not the leifure to confider. A. Philips. 

4. To divide violently; to (hatter. 

Is it not as much reafion to fay, that God deftroys fatherly 

authority, when he fuffers one in poffeflion of it to have his 
government torn in pieces, and (hared by his fubjedls. Locke. 
South. 5 * To pull with violence; to drive violently. 

He roar’d, he beat his breaft, he tore his hair. Dryden . 

From harden’d oak, or from a rock’s cold womb. 

At lead thou art from fome fierce tygrefs come; 

Or on rough feas from their foundation torn , 

Got by the winds, and in a temped born. Dryden. 

6 . To take away by fudden violence. 

Solyman 

Rhodes and Buda from the Chriftians tore . Waller 

The hand of fate 

Has tom thee from me, and I muft forget thee. Addifon. 
To Tear. v.n. [tieren, Dutch.] To fume; to rave; to rant 
turbulently. 

All men tranfported into outrages for fmall trivial matters 
fall under the inuendo of this bull, that ran tearing mad for 
the pinching of a moufe. L'Eflrange's Fables . 

Tj arer. n. f [from to tear.] He who rends or tears. 

T. e arfalling. adj. [tear and fall.] Tender; (hedding tears, 

I am in 

So far in blood, that fin will pluck on fin. 

Tearfalling pity dwells not in this eye. Shakefpeare. 

26 E Te' arful, 
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Tl v arfu'L. adj. [tear andyb//.] Weeping; full of tears. 

Is’t meet that he 

Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 

With tearful eyes add water to the fea ? Shakefpeare. 

This dears the doudy front of wrinkled care. 

And drie, the tearful fluices of defpair : 

Charm’d with that virtuous draught th’ exalted mind 
All fenfe of woe delivers to the wind. Pope's Odyffey. 

On Celadon her eye 

Fell tearful , wetting her diforder’d cheek. Thomfon. 

To TEASE, v. a. [raepan, Saxon.] 

1. To comb or unravel wool or flax. 

2. To fcratch cloth in order to level the nap. 

3. To torment with importunity; to vex with afliduous imper¬ 
tinence. 

Not by the force of carnal reafon, 

But indefatigable teafing . Butler. 

My friends always teafe me about him, becaufe he has no 
cftate. Spectator, N°. 475. 

After having been prefent in publick debates, he was teafed 
by his mother to inform her of what had paffed. Addifon . 

We fyftem-makers can fuftain 
The thefis, which you grant was plain ; 

And with remarks and comments teafe ye. 

In cafe the thing before was eafy. Prior. 

Te'asel. n. f [taepl, Saxon; dipfacus , Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of the teafel hath no proper calyx, but leaves 
reprefenting the perianthium encompaffing the bottom of the 
head : the little flowers which are produced flngly from be¬ 
tween the fcales, are collected into an head fomewhat like a 
bee-hive ; thefe are fucceeded by longifh four-cornered feeds: 
the fpecies are three : one is called carduus fullonum, and is 
of Angular ufe in raifing the knap upon woollen cloth. Miller. 

Te'aser. n.f [from teafe.] Any thing that torments by in- 
ceffant importunity. 

A fly buzzing at his ear, makes him deaf to the befl ad¬ 
vice. If you would have him come to himfelf, you muft: 
take off his little teafer , which holds his reafon at bay. Collier. 

Teat, n.f [ teth , Welfh ; zir, Saxon; tette, Dutch; teton, 
French.] The dug of a beaft; anciently the pap of a wo¬ 
man. 

Even at thy teat thou hadft thy tyranny. Shakefpeare. 
Snows caule a fruitful year, watering the earth better than 
rain ; for the earth fucks it as out of the teat. Bacon. 

When we perceive that bats have teats , we infer, that they 
fuckle their younglings with milk. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

It more pleas’d my fenfe 
Than fmell of fweeteft fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe or goat dropping with milk at even. Milton. 
Infants fleep, and are feldom awake but when hunger calls 
for the teat. Locke . 

The goat, how bright amidft her fellow flars. 

Kind Amalthea, reach’d her teat diflent 

With milk, thy early food. Prior. 

Te'ohily. adv. [from techy.] Peevifhly ; fretfully; frowardly. 

Te'chiness. n.f. [from techy.] Peevifhnefs ; fretfulnefs. 

Technical, adj. [rs^vnco? ; technique , Fr..] Belonging to 
arts.; not in common or popular ufe. 

In technical words, or terms of art, they refrain not from 
calling the fame fubftance fometimes the lulphur, and fome- 
times the mercury of a body. Locke. 

TE'CHY. adji Peevifh; fretful; irritable ; eaftly made an¬ 
gry ; froward. 

I cannot come to Creflid but by Pandar, 

And he is as techy to be woo’d to wooc. 


As fhe is ftubborn-chafte againft all fute. 


Shakefp 


eare. 


When it did tafte the wormwood on the nipple, and felt 
it bitter, pretty fool, to fee it techy , and fall out with the 
Jug. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

Tecto'nick. adj. [texIouocoV.] Pertaining to building. Baileys 

To Ted. v. a. [teaban, 'Saxon, to prepare.] To lay grafs 
newly mown in rows. 

The fmell of grain, or tedded grafs or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural fight, .each rural found. Milton. 
Hay-makers following the mowers, and calling it abroad, 
they call tedding. Mortimer's Hufb. 

Prudent his fall’n heaps 
Collecting, cherifh’d with the tepid wreaths 
Of tedded grafs, and the fun’s mellowing beams, 

Rivall’d with artful heats. Philips. 

Te'dder. or tether. n.J. [tudder , Dut. tindt, a rope, Iflandick.] 

1. A rope with which a horfe is tied in the field that he may 
not pallure too wide. Teigher , Erfe. 

2 . Any thing by which one is refrained. 

We lived joyfully, going abroad within our tedder. Bacon . 
We lhall have them againft the wall; we know the length 
of their tedder , they cannot run far from us. Child. 

7 T DRUM. n.f. An hymn of the church, fo called trom 
the two firft words of the Latin. 

The choir. 

With all the choiceft mufick of the kingdom, 

Together fung te deum. Shakejp. Henry VIII. 

Te deum was fung at Saint Paul’s after the victory. Bacon. 


on. 

as to 


TEE 

Te'dIOUS. adj. [ tcdicux, Fr. ttedium , Latin.] 

1. Wearifome by continuance; troublefomefirkfbme 

That I be not further tedious unto thee, hear us 
clemency a few words. " ,, °* % 

The one interne, the other fill remifs, ^ XXlv ' 4 - 
Cannot well fuit with either, but foon prove 
Tedious alike. 

Pity only on frefh objects flays, /j dtcn. 

But with the tedious fight of woes decays. n 

2. Wearifome by prolixity. r yden. 

They unto whom we fhall feem tedious are in now'f ■ 
jured by us, becaufe it is in their own hands to fnareV’' 
labour which they are not willing to endure. Hooker ] ■ 

Chief maftery to diffecl 

With long and tedious havock fabled knights. Mi 
Te'diously. adv. [from tedious.] In fuct°a manner ^ 
weary. 

Te'diousness. n.f [from tedious.] 

1. Wearifomenefs by continuance. 

2. Wearifomenefs by prolixity. 

In vain we labour to perfuade them, that any thin? can 
take away the tedioufnefs of prayer, except it be brought to 
the fame meafure and form which themfelves aflign Wi 

3. Prolixity; length. * ’ 

Since brevity’s the foul of wit. 

And tedioufnefs the limbs and outward flourilhes 
I will be brief. Staie/f. Hamltl 

4. Uneafinefs ; tirefomenefs ; quality of wearying 

In thofe very aClions whereby we are efpecially perfefted 
in this life we are not able to perftft; forced we are with very 
wearinefs, and that often, to interrupt them ; which tediouj- 
nefs cannot fall into thofe operations that are in the Hate of 
blifs when our union with God is compleat. Hooker , b. i. 
More than kiffes, letters mingle fouls, 

For thus friends abfent fpeak : this eafe controuls 
The tedioufnefs of my life. Dome. 

She diftaftes them all within a while; 

And in the fweeteft finds a tedioufnefs. Davies. 

To Teem. v.n. [team, Saxon, offspring.] 

1. To bring young. 

If file muft teem. 

Create her child of fpleen, that it may live, 

And be a thwart difnatur’d torment to her. Shakefpeare r 

2 . To be pregnant; to engender young. 

Have we more Tons ? or are we like to have ? 

Is not my teeming date drunk up with time, 

And wilt thou pluck my fair fon from mine age ? Shakefp. 

When the riling Spring adorns the mead, 

Teeming buds and cheerful greens appear. Dryden. 

There are fundamental truths the balls upon which a great 
many others reft: thefe are teeming truths, rich in ftore, with 
which they furnifh the mind, and, like the lights of heaven, 
give light and evidence to other things, Locke. 

3. To be full; to be charged as a breeding animal. 

We live in a nation where there is fcarce a Angle head that 
does not teem with politicks. Addijon, 

To Teem. v. a. 

1. To bring forth ; to produce. 

What’s the neweft grief? 

Each minute teems a new one. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

Common mother, thou 

Whofe womb unmeafurable, and inAnite breaft, 

Teems and feeds all. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

The earth obey’d ; and ftrait 
Op’ning her fertile womb, teem’d at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures. Milton's Par. Lof, b- vn. 
The deluge wrought fuch a change, that the earth did not 
then teem forth its increafe, as formerly, of its own accord, 
but required culture. Woodward's Nat. Hij • 

2. To pour A low word, imagined by Skinner to come from 
tommen , Danifh, to draw out ; to pour. 1 he Scots retain it. 
as, teem that water out ; hence Swift took this word. 

Teem out the remainder of the ale into the tankard, an 
Ail the glafs with fmall beer. Swift's Directions to the But a. 
Te'emful. adj. [teampul, Saxon.] 

2. Pregnant; prolifick. . .. r 

2. Brimful. 

Te'emer. n. f. [from teem.] One that brings young. 
Te'emless. adj. [from teem.] Unfruitful; not prolinck. 

Such wars, fuch wafle, fuch Aery tracks of deart , 
Their zeal has left, and fuch a teemlefs earth. r ^ . 

Teen, n.f [tman, Saxon, to kindle ; tenon, Fleming i0 Jt ’ 
teonan, Saxon, injuries.] Sorrow ; grief. 

Arrived there 

That barehead knight, for dread and doleful teen 
Would fain have fled, ne durft approachen near. J** 

Fry not in heartlefs grief and doleful teen. r 

My heart bleeds QtP-efa 

To think o’ th’ teene that I have turn’d you to. 

Eighty odd years of for row have I feen, Sh/tk- 

And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a week 01 teen. ^ 
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To Teen. v. a. [from tman, to kindle , Saxon.] I o excite ; 

termination teen ; as, thirteen, fourteen. 

Our author would excule theie youthful feenes* 

Begotten at his entrance, in his teens ; 

Some childifh fancies may approve the toy, 

Some like the mufe the more for being a boy. Granville ; 

T’ttfth.. the plural of tooth. 

Who carl open the doors of his face ? his teeth are terrible 

roundabout. „ , 7 ob * U : I+ l 

To Teeth, v. n. [from the noun.] To breed teeth ; to be at 
the time of dentition. 

When the fymptoms of teething appear, the gums ought 
to be relaxed by foftening ointment. Arbuthnot on Dieti 

Te'gumeNT. n.f [ tegumentum , Latin.] Cover; the outward 
part. This word is feldom ufed but in anatomy or phyficks, 

F Clip and trim thofe tender firings in the fafhion of beard, 
or other hairy teguments. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

Proceed by fe&ion, dividing the fkin, and feparating the 
teguments. . Wifeman's Surgery. 

In the nutmeg another tegument is the mace between the 
?reen pericarpium and the hard fhell. Ray on the Creation. 
To Teh-he. v. n. [a cant word made from the found.] To 
lauoh with a loud and more infolent kind of cachinnation ; 

to titter. 

They laugh’d and teh-he d with deriAon, 

To fee them take your depofition. Hudihras , p. iiii 

Teil tree. n.f. [tilia , Latin.] The fame with linden or lime 
tree : which fee. 

A teiltree and an oak have their fubftance In them when 
they call their leaves. Ija. vi. 13. 

Teint. nf [teinte, French.] Colour; touch of the pencil. 
Glazed colours have a vivacity which can never be imita¬ 
ted by the moft brilliant colours, becaufe the different feints 
are Amply laid on, each in its place, one after another. Dryd. 
Te'lary. adj. [tela, a web, Lat.] Spinning webs. 

The pictures of telary fpiders, and their poAtion in the 
web, is commonly made lateral, and regarding the horizon ; 
although we fhall commonly And it downward, and their 
heads refpeefting the center. Brown's Vulgar Err. b. v. 

TE'LESCOPE. n.f. [telefcope , Fr. t£A© j and c"Xo 7 riu.] A 
long glafs by which diftant obje< 5 ls are viewed. 

The telejcope difeovers to us diftant wonders in the hea¬ 
vens, and fhews the milky way, and the bright cloudy fpots, 
in a very dark fky, to be a colleiftion of little ftars. Watts. 
Telesco ; pical. adj. [from telefcope.] Belonging to a tele¬ 
fcope ; feeing at a diftance. 

To Tell. v. a. preterite and part. paff. told, [tellan, Saxon; 
taelen, tellen , Dutch ; Men, Danifh.] 

1. To utter; to exprefs; to fpeak. 

I will not eat till I have told mine errand. Gen. xxiv. 33. 

Thy meffage which might elfe in telling wound. 

And in performing end us. Milton. 

2. To relate ; to rehearle ; to fpeak. 

I will declare what wife men have told from their fathers, 
and have not hid. Job xv. 18. 

When Gideon heard the telling of the dream, and the in¬ 
terpretation, he worfhipped. Judg. vii. 13. 

He longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation. Milton. 

You muft know; but break, O break my heart, 

Before I tell my fatal ftory out, 

Th’ ufurper of my throne is my wife ! Dryden. 

The reft are vanifh’d, none repafs’d the gate. 

And not a man appears to tell their fate. *” Pope's Odyffey. 

3. To teach ; to inform. 

He gently afk’d where all the people be. 

Which in that ftately building wont to dwell. 

Who anfwer’d him full foft, he could not tell. Fa. Rhi. 

I told him of myfelf; which was as much 
As to have afk’d him pardon. Shakejp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Tell me now, what lady is the fame. 

To whom you fwore a fecret pilgrimage. 

That you to day promis’d to tell me of. Shakefpeare. 

The fourth part of a fhekel of Alver will I give to the man 
of God to tell us our way. & t Sam. ix. 8. 

Saint Paul telleth us, we muft needs be fubjedl not only 
for fear, but alfo for conference fake. Bijhop Sander Jon. 

Tell me how may I know him, how adore. Milton. 

4. To difeover ; to betray. 

They will tell it to the inhabitants. Nu?n. xiv 14. 

5. To count ; to number. ’ 

Here lies the learned Savile’s heir, 

So early wife, and lafting fair ; 

That none, except her years they told. 

Thought her a child, or thought her old. Waller. 

Numerous fails the fearful only tell-. 

Courage from hearts, and not from numbers grows. Dryd. 
A child can tell twenty before he has any idea of infinite. 

She doubts if two and two make four, Locke. 

Though fhe has told them ten times o’er. Prior. 
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6. To make excufes. A low word. 

Tufli, never tell me, I take it rtjfcch unkindly, 

That thou, Iago, who haft had my purfe. 

As if the firings were thine, fhould’ft know of this. Shah 

To Tell. v. n. 

1. To give an account; to make report. 

I will compafs thine altar, O Lord, that I may pubhfh 
with the voice of thankfgiving, and tell of all thy wondrous 
Works. Pfal. xxvi. 7. 

Ye that live and mdve, fair creatures tell , 

Tell, if ye faw, how came I thus, how here ? Milton. 

2 i To Tell on. To inform of. A doubtful phrafe. 

David faved neither man nor woman alive, to bring tid¬ 
ings to Gath* faying, left they fhould tell on us, faying, fo 
did David. ~ ' 1 Sam. xxvii. 11. 

Te'lltale. n.f [tell and tale.] One who gives malicious in¬ 
formation ; one who carries officious intelligence. 

You fpeak to Cafca, and to fuch a man 
That is no flearing telltale. Shakefp. Julius Catfar. 

What fhall thefe papers lie like telltales here ? Shakefp. 
Let not the heav’ns hear thefe telltale women 
Bail on the Lord’s anointed. Shakefpeare* 

’Tis done ; report difplays her telltale wings* 

And to each ear the news and tidings brings. Fairfax . 
And to the telltale fun defery 

Our conceal’d folemnity. Milton . 

Eurydice and he are prifoners here, 

But will not long be fo : this telltale ghoft 
Perhaps will clear them both* Dryden and Lee. 

A telltale out of fchool 

Is of all wits the greateft fool. Swift* 

Te'ller. n.f. [from tell.] 

1. One who tells or relates, 

2. One who numbers; a riumberer. 

3. A teller is an officer of the exchequer, of which there afef 

four in number: their bufinefs is to receive all monies due to' 
the king, and give the clerk of the pell a bill to charge him 
therewith: they alfo pay all perfons any money payable to 
them by the king, by warrant from the auditor of the re¬ 
ceipt : they alfo make books of receipts and payments, which 
they deliver the lord treafurer. Cow cl. 

Temerarious, adj. [temeraire , Fr. teynerarius, Lat.] 

1. Rafb; heady. 

Refolution without forefight is but a temerarious folly; and 
the confequeneCs of things are the firft point to be taken into 
confideration. L'EJlrayjge „ 

2. Carelefs; heedlefs. 

Should he find upon ofie Angie fheef of parchment, an 
oration written full of profound lenfe, adorned with elegant 
phrafe, the wit of man could not perfuade him that this was 
done by the temerarious dafhes of an unauided pen. Ray. 
Teme'rity. n.f. [;temeritas , Latin.] Rafhnefs; unreafonable 
contempt of danger. 

The Agures are bold even to temerity. Cowly. 

To Te'mper. v. a. [ tempero, Lat. temperer, Fr.] 

1. To mix fo as that one part qualiAes the other. 

I fhall temper fo 

Juftice with mercy, as may illuftrate moft 

Them fully fat’isfy’d, and Thee appeafe. Milton , 

2. To compound ; to form by mixture. 

If you could And out but a mart 
To bear a poifon, I would temper it; 

That Romeo fhould upon receipt thereof 

Soon fleep in quiet. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet „ 

3. To mingle. 

Prepare the Axth part of an ephah and the third part of an 
bin of oil, to temper with the flne flour. Eocxk. xlvi. 14* 

The good old knight, with a mixture of the father and 
mafter of the family, tempered the inquiries after his own af¬ 
fairs with kind queftions relating to themfelves. Addifon * 

4. To beat together to a proper confiftence. 

Th’ uncivil kerns of Ireland are in arms. 

And temper clay with blood of Englifhmen. Shakefpeare. 
The potter tempering foft earth, fafhioneth every veffel 
with much labour. * Wifd, xv. 7. 

5. To accommodate ; to modify. 

Thy fuftenance ferving to the appetite of the eater, tem¬ 
pered itfelf to every man’s liking. Wifd. xvi. 21. 

Thefe foft Ares with kindly heat 
Of various influence foment and warm, 

Teynper or nourifh. Milton 

6 * To foften ; to mollify; to affuage; to footh ; to calm. 

Solon, in his laws to the Athenians, laboured to tem¬ 
per their warlike courages with fweet delights of learnino- and 
fciences : fo that as much as the one excelled in 2rms & the 
° th er exceeded in knowledge. Spenfer oh Ireland. 

W 1th this fhe wonts to teynper angry Jove, 

When all the gods he threats with thund’ring dart. Spenf 
Now will 1 to that old Andronicus, 

And temper him with all the art I have. Shakefpeare. 

Woman ! Nature made thee 

To temper man : we had been brutes without you. Otway. 

7. To 
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TEM 

7« To form metals to a proper degree of fcardnefs* 

The fword 

Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was given him temper'd fo, that neither keen 
Nor folid might refill that edge. Milton. 

In the tempering of fteel, by holding it but a minute or 
two longer or leffer in the other competent heat, gives it very 
differing tempers as to brittlenefs or toughnefs. Boyle. 

Repeated peals they hear. 

And, in a heav’n ferene, refulgent arms appear; 

Red’ning the Ikies, and glitt’ring all around. 

The temper'd metals clafh, and yield a filver found. Dryd. 

8 . To govern. A latinifm. 

With which the damned ghofts he governeth, 

And furies rules, and Tartare temperetb. Hubberd's Tale. 

Te'mper. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Due mixture of contrary qualities. 

Nothing better proveth the excellency of this foil and tem¬ 
per than the abundant growing of the palm trees. Raleigh. 

Health itfelf is but a kind of temper , gotten and preferved 
by a convenient mixture of contrarieties. Arbuthnot. 

2. Middle courfe ; mean or medium. 

If the eftates of fOme bifhops were exorbitant before the 
reformation, the prefent clergy’s wifties reach no further than 
that fome reafonable temper had been ufed inftead of paring 
them fo quick. Swift's Mifcel . 

3. Conflitution of body. 

This body would be increafed daily, being fupplied from 
above and below, and having done growing, it would be¬ 
come more dry by degrees, and of a temper of greater confif- 
tency and firmnefs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

4. Difpofition of mind. 

Remember with what mild 
And gracious temper he both heard, and judg’d. 

Without wrath or reviling. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. x. 

This will keep their thoughts eafy and free, the only tem¬ 
per wherein the mind is capable of receiving new informa¬ 
tions. Locke on Education. 

5. Conftitutional frame of mind. 

The brain may devife laws for the blood, but a hot temper 
leaps o’er a cold decree. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Our hearts. 

Of brothers temper , do receive you in 

With all kind love. Shakefpeare's Julius Ccefar'. 

6. Calmnefs of mind; moderation. 

Reftore yourfelves unto your tempers , fathers, 

And without perturbation hear me fpeak. Benj. Johnfon. 

Teach me, like thee, in various nature wife. 

To fall with dignity, with temper rife. Pope. 

7. State to which metals are reduced, particularly as to hard- 
nefs. 

Here draw I 

A fword, whofe temper I intend to ftain 

With the bell blood that I can meet withal. Shakefp. 

Ithuriel with his fpear 

Touch’d lightly ; for no falfhood can endure 
Touch of coeleftial temper , but returns 
Of force to its own likenefs: up he ftarts, 

Difcover’d, and furpriz’d. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. iv. 

Thefe needles fhould have a due temper ; for if they are 
too foft, the force exerted to carry them through the fleflh 
will bend them ; if they are too brittle they fnap. Sharp. 

Te'mperament. n.f [temperamentum, Lat. temperament, Fr.] 

1. Conflitution ; ftate with refpe£t to the predominance of any 
quality. 

Bodies are denominated hot and cold in proportion to the 
prefent temperament of that part of our body to which they 
are applied. Locke. 

1. Medium ; due mixture of oppofites. 

The common law has wafted and wrought out thofe dif- 
tempers, and reduced the kingdom to its juft ftate and tem- 
perament. Hale. 

Temperamental, adj. [from temperament.'] Conftitutional. 
That temperamental dignotions, and conje&ure of preva¬ 
lent humours, that may be colledled from fpots in our nails, 
we concede. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Intellectual reprefentations are received with as unequal a 
fate upon a bare temperamental relifh or difguft. Glanville. 

Te'mperance. n.f. [temperantia, Lat.] 

1. Moderation; oppofed to gluttony and drunkennefs. 

Well obferve 

The rule of not too much ; by temperance taught 
In what thou eat’ft and drink’ft; feeking from thence 
Due nourifhment, no gluttonous delight. Milton. 

Temperance, that virtue without pride, and fortune without 
envy, gives indolence of body and tranquillity of mind ; 
the beft guardian of youth and fupport of old age. Temple. 

Make temperance thy companion; fo fhall health 
Sit on thy brow. Dodfey's Agriculture. 

2 . Patience; calmnefs ; fedatenefs ; moderation of paffion. 

His fenfelefs fpeech and doted ignorance. 

When as the noble prince had marked well; 

He calm’d his wrath with goodly temperance . Fa. Qu. 


TEM 

What, are you chaf’d ? 

A(k God for tcmp’rance, that’s th’ appliance o n iV 
VV hicn your difeafe requires. ShaM ti 

Te'mperate. adj. [ temperatus, Lat.] ^ ^III. 

1. Not exceftive ; moderate in degree of any ouality 

Ufe a template heat, for the} are ever temp e ,J; h 
digeft and mature ; wherein we mean temperate v tftat 
the nature of the fubjed ; for that may be temper at, t0 

and liquors which will not work at all'upon metals t0 / ruits 

-His fleep * a ' 

Was air)'-, light, from pure digeftion bred, 

And temp'rate vapours bland. 

2 . Moderate in meat and drink. 


con. 


Milton, 

I advifed him to be temperate in eating and drinking 

3. Free from ardent paftion. 1 

So hot a lpeed with fuch advice aifpos’d • 

Such temp'rate order in fo fierce a courfe 

Doth want example. o, , 

She’s not froward, but moueft as the dove : 

She is not hot, but temperate as the morn. Shahefe 
From temperate inadivity we are unready to put jn eiecu’ 
tion the fuggeftions of reafon. Brown's Vuhar Errcun 
Temperately, culv. [from te?nperate.] * 

1. Moderately ; not exceffively. 

By winds that temperately blow, 

The bark fhould pafs fecure and flow. AddC 

2. Calmly; without violence of paffiott. ' ° n ' 

Tcmp'rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redrefs. Sbahfpear,. 

3. W ithout gluttony or luxury; 

God efteems it a part of his fervice if we eat or drink * 
fo it be temperately , and as may beft preferve health. Taylor 
Te'mperateness. n.f. [from temperate.] J 

1. Freedom from exceffes; mediocrity. 

2. Calmnefs ; coolnefs of mind. 

Langley’s mild temperatenefs. 

Did tend unto a calmer quietnefs. DanieVs Civil War. 
Te'mperature. n.f. [temperatura, temper0 , Latin; tempera¬ 
ture, French.] 

1. Conflitution of nature; degree of any qualities. 

It lieth in the fame climate, and is of no other temperature 
than Guinea. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

Birds that change countries at certain feafons, if they com? 
earlier, fliew the temperature of weather. Bacon. 

Memory depends upon the confiftence and the temperature 
of the brain. Watts. 

2. Mediocrity ; due balance of contrarieties. 

As the world’s fun doth effedls beget 
Different, in divers places ev’ry day; 

Here Autumn’s temperature , there Summer’s heat, 

Here flow’ry Spring-tide, and there Winter gray. Davies. 
If, inflead of this variation of heat, we fuppofe an equa¬ 
lity, or conftant temperature of it before the deluge, the cafe 
would be much altered. JVoodward's Nat. Hif. 

3. Moderation; freedom from predominant pafiion. 

In that proud port which her fo goodly graceth, 

Moll goodly temperature you may defcry. Spenfer. 

Te'mpered. adj. [from temper.] Difpofed with regard to the 
paflions. 

When was my lord fo much ungently tempered. 

To flop his ears againft admonifhment l Shakefpearc. 
TE'MPEST. n.f [tempejle, Fr. tempejlas, Lat.] 

1. The utmoft violence of the wind ; the names by which the 
wind is called according to the gradual encreafe of its force 
feems to be, a breeze; a gale ; a guft; a ftorm ; a tempelh 

I have feen tempejls, when .the fcolding winds 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks. Shakefp. Julius Cajar. 

Some have been driven by tempcjl to the fouth. Abbot. 

What at firft was call’d a guft, the fame 
Hath now a ftorm’s, anon a tempejYs name. Donne. 

We, caught in a fiery tempeji , fhall be hurl’d 
Each on his rock transfix’d. Milton. 

W ith clouds and florins 

Around thee thrown, tempeji o’er tempeji roll’d, _ 

Thou humbleft nature with thy northern blaft. Tbonhou- 

2 . Any tumult; commotion; perturbation. 

The tempeji in my mind 
Doth from my fenles take all feeling elfe, 

Save what beats there. Shake]peace's King Lear. 

To Te'mpest. v. a. [from the noun.] To difturb as by a 
tempeft. 

Part huge of bulk. 

Wallowing unweildy, enormous in their gait, 

Tempeji the ocean, i0i ' 

Leviathan, in dreadful fport, , 

Tempeji the loofen’d brine. Thornpjoj 1 - 

Te'mpest-beaten. v.a. [tempeji and beat.] Shattered vu* 
ftorms. 

In the calm harbour of her gentle bread, f . . 

My tempeji-beaten foul may fafely reft. Dryden s u ! - d o 
Te'mpest-tost. adj. [tempeji and tojl.] Driven about o j 

ftorms - Though 
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veT!r^it s ^“ beI t , 

'TrMPFSTi'viTY. n.f. [ tempejhvus , Lat.] Seafonablenefs. 

T Since their difperfion the conftitutions of countries admit 
not fuch tempeflivity of harveft. Brown s Viilgar Errours. 
Tempe'stuous. adj.,[tempejlueux, Fr. from tempeji .] Stormy 5 

turbule^^^ fortune hath fpent all her fpight, 

And thrilling forrow thrown his utmoft dart. 

Which of them riling with the fun or lulling 

Should prove tempcfluous. . 

Her looks grow black as a tempefuous wind, 

Some raging thoughts are rowling in her mind. . 

Pompey, when diifuaded from embarking becaufe the wea¬ 
ther was tempejluous , replied, My voyage is neceftary, my 
life is not lb. Collier on the Value of Ufe . 

Te'mpiar. n.f. [from the Temple, an houfe near the 1 hames, 
anciently belonging to the knights templars, originally from 
the temple of jerufalem.] A ftudent in the law. 

Wits and templars ev’ry fentence raife, ^ 

And wonder with a foolifh face of praife, Pope s Epift. 
Tf/mple. n.f. [ temple, Fr. temfum, Lat.] 

1, A place appropriated to acts of religion. 

The honour’d gods 

Throng our large temples with the (hews of peace, ohak. 
Here we have no temple but the wood, no aliembly but 
hornbeafts. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

Moll facrilegious murther hath broke ope 
The lord’s anointed temple, and dole thence 
The life o’ th’ building. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

This gueft of Summer, 

The temple haunting martlet. Shakefpeare's Macbeth . 

2 . [Tcmpora, Latin.] The upper part of the iides of the head 

where the puife is felt. 

Her funny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Shakefpeare. 

We may apply intercipients of maftich upon the temples ; 
frontals alfo may be applied. _ Wifeman's Swgery. 

To procure fieep, he ules the fcratching of the temples and 
ears ; that even mollifies wild beads. Arbuthnot, 

The weapon enter’d clofe above his ear, 

Cold through his temples glides the whizzing fpear. Pope. 
Tf/mplet. n.f A piece of timber in a building. 

When you lay any timber on brick-work, as linteols over 
windows, or templets under girders, lay them in iocm. Moxon. 
Te'mporal. adj. [temporal, Fr. temporalis, low Latin.] 

1. Mealured by time ; not eternal. 

As there they fuftain temporal life, fo here they would learn 
to make provifion lor eternal. Hoover. 

2 . Secular; not ecclefiaftical. 

This feeptre Ihews the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majefty, 

Wherein doth lit the dread of kings. Shakefpearc. 

All the temporal lands, which men devout 
By teftament have given to the church, 

Would they drip from us. Shakefp. Henry V. 

All temporal power hath been wrefted from the clergy, and 
much of their ecclefiaftick. Swift. 

3. Not fpiritual. 

Call not every temporal end a defiling of the intention, but 
only when it contradicts the ends of God, or when it is prin¬ 
cipally intended : for fometimes a temporal end is part ot our 
duty ; and fuch are all the actions of our calling. Taylor . 

Our petitions to God with regard to temporals, mult be 
that medium of convenience proportioned to the leveral con¬ 
ditions of life. Rogers's Serm. 

4. [ Temporal, Fr.] Placed at the temples, or upper part of the 
head. 

Copious bleeding, by opening the temporal arteries, are the 
moft effectual remedies for a phrenfy. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
1 empora'lity. ,n. f [. temporalite, Fr. from temporal.] Se- 
7 e'mporals. ) cular poffeflions ; not ecclefiaftick rights. 
Such revenues, lands, and tenements, as hilltops have had 
annexed to their fees by the kings and others from time to 
time, as they are barons and lords of the parliament. Cowel. 

The refidue of thefe ordinary finances is cafual, as the 
temporalities of vacant bifltopricks, the profits that grow'’ by 
the tenures of lands. Bacon. 

Temporally, adv. [from temporal.] With refped to this 
life. 

Sinners who are in fuch a temporally happy condition, owe 
it not to their fins, but wholly to their luck. South. 

Te'mporalty. n.f [from temporal.] 

The laity; fecular people. 

The pope fucked out ineftimable fums of money, to the 
intolerable grievance of clergy and temporally. Abbot . 

2. Secular poffeflions. 

I he king yielded up the point, referving the ceremony of 
homage from the bifhops, in relpedt of the temporalities to 
T himfHf - Ayliffe. 

t empora'neous. adj- [ temporis, Lat.] Temporary. Di£l. 
1 e mporariness. [from temporary.] 'Fhe ftate of being tem¬ 
porary ; not perpetuity. 


TEM 

Te'mpoRARV. adj. [ tempus , Lat.] Lafting only for a limited 

'Thefe temporary truces were foon made and foon broken ; 
he defired a ftraiter amity. Bacon's Henry \ II. 

The republick threatened with danger, appointed a tem¬ 
porary diClator, who, when the danger w'as over, retired, 
again into the community. Addijon. 

To Te'mporize. v. n. [ temporifer , Fr-. tempus , Lat.] 

1. To delay; to procraftinate. 

If Cupid hath not fpent all his quiver in Venice, thou wilt 

quake for this ftiortly. 

__I look for an earthquake too then. 

_Well, you will temporize with the hours. Shakefpeare. 

The earl of Lincoln deceived of the country’s cpncourfe, 
in which cafe he would have temporized, refolved to give the 
king battle. Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. To comply with the times or occafions. 

They might their grievance inwardly complain, ^ 

But outwardly they needs muft temporize. Daniel. 

3. To comply : this is improper. 

The dauphin is too wilful oppofite, 

And will not temporize with my entreaties : 

He flatly fays, he’ll not lay down his arms. Shakefpearc. 

Temporizer, n.f [tesnporifeur , Fr. from temporize.] One 
that complies with times or occafions ; a trimmer. 

I pronounce thee a hovering tcm : orizer, that 
Can ft with thine eyes at once fee good and evil, 

Inclining to them both. Shake] . Winter's Tale » 

Temse BREAD. \n-J- [temfen, Dutch; tamife , Fr. iame- 
Temsed bread. ) fare, Italian, to fife; terns, Dutch; ta- 
mis, French ; tamifo, Italian, a fieve.j Bread made of flower 
better fifted than common; 

To Tempt.- v.a. [tento , Lat. tenter , Fr.] 

1. To follicit to ill; to incite by prefenting fome plcafure or 
advantage to the mind ; to entice. 

’Tis not the king that fends you to the I ower: 

My lady Gray tempts him to this harfti extremity. Shak 0 

You ever gentle gods, take my breath from me ; 

Let not my worfer lpirit tempt me again 
To die before you pleafe. Shakefp. King Lear-. 

Come together, that Satan tempt you not. i Cor. vii. 5. 
He that hath not wholly fubdued himfelf, is quickly tempt¬ 
ed and overcome in final 1 things. Bijhop Taylor. 

Fix’d on the fruit fhe gaz’d, which to behold 
Might tempt alone. Milton. 

The devil can but tempt and deceive; and if he cannot 
deftroy fo, his power is at an end; South „ 

O wretched maid ! 

Whole roving fancy would refolve the fame 

With him, who next fhould tempt her eafy fame* Prior* 

2. To provoke. 

I’m much too vent’rous 

In tempting of your patience. Shakefp. Henry VIII, 

With-hold 

Your talons from the wretched and the bold ; 

Tempt not l^e brave and needy to defpair: 

For, though your violence fhou’d leave ’em bare 

Of gold and filver, fwords and darts remain. Dryden, 

3. It is fometimes ufed without any notion of evil ; to follicit; 
to draw. 

Still his ftrength conceal’d 

Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall. Milton. 

The rowing crew, 

To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay „ 

4. To try ; to attempt. 

This from the vulgar branches muft be torn* 

And to fair Proferpine the prefent born, 

Ere leave be giv’n to tempt the nether Ikies. Dryden . 

Tempta'tion. n.f. [tentation , Fr. from tempt.] 

1. The a6l of tempting; lollicitation to ill; enticement. 

All temptation to trailIgrefs repel. Milt. 

2. The ftate of being tempted. 

When by human weaknefs, and the arts of the tempter, 
you are led into temptations, prayer is the thread to bring 
you out of this labyrinth. Dut>pa. 

3. That which is offered to the mind as a motive to ill. 

Set a deep glafs of rhenifli wine on the contrary cafket; 
for if the devil be within, and that temptation without, he 
will choofe it. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Dare to be great without a guilty crown ; 

View it, and lay the bright temptation down : 

’Tis bale to feize on all. . Dryden's Aurengzehe. 

Te'mptabl !■. adj. [from tempt.] Liable to temptation ; ob¬ 
noxious to bad influence. 

If the parliament were as temptable as any other affemblv, 
the managers muft fail for want of tools to work with. Swift. 
Te mpter. n.J. [from tempt.] 

I. One who follicits to ill; an enticer. 

Thefe women are fhrewd tempters with their tongues. 

Shakefpeare's Henry VI, 
Is this her fault or mine ? 

The tempter or the tempted, who fins moft ? 

Not Ihe; nor doth fhe tempt. Shak, Meaf for Meafure. 

2 b F ’ Thofe 
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TEN 


Thofe who are bent to do wickedly, will never want 
tempters to urge them on. TiUn+Ln 

My work is done : 

She’s now the tempter to enfnare his heart. Drvden 

2. 1 he infernal follicitor to evil. ^ 

The experience of our own frailties, and the watchfulnefs 
of the tempter difcourage us. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

si ^ W ^at would come to pals. 

When firft this tempter crofs'd the gulf from hell. Milton. 
Lo this high mountain’s top the tempter brought 
, Our Saviour. Miltm - S p ar a R b 

Temulency. n.f. [ temulentia , Lat.J Inebriation; intoxica- 
tion by liquor. 

Te'mulent. adj. [temulentus, Lat.j Inebriated; intoxicated 
as with ltrong liquors. 

Ten. adj. [ryn, Saxon; lien, Dutch,] The decimal number; 
twice five; the number by which we multiply numbers into 
new denominations. 

Thou (halt have more 

Than two tens to a (bore. Shah/p. King Lear. 

Fen hath been extolled as containing even, odd, loner, and 
plain, quadrate and cubical numbers; and Ariftotle observed 
that Barbarians as well as Greeks ufed a numeration unto 

Un ' # Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

With twice ten fail I crofs’d the Phrygian lea, 

Scarce feven within your harbour meet. Dryden. 

There’s a proud modefty in merit, 

Averfe from begging ; and refolv’d to pay 
Ten times the gift it afks. Dryden's Cleomenes . 

• From the foft lyre. 

Sweet flute, and ten ftring’d inftrument, require 
Sounds of delight. Prior 

. Although Englifh is too little cultivated, yet the faults are 
nine in ten owing to affectation. Swift's Mifcel 

Te'naele. adj. [ tenable , French.] Such as may be maintain¬ 
ed agamft oppofition ; fuch as may be held againff attacks. 

The town was ftrong of itfelf, and wanted no induffry to 
fortify and make it tenable. Bacon's JVar with Spain. 

Sir William Ogle feized upon the caftle, and put it into a 
^/.condition Clarendon. 

lnhdelity has been driven out of all its outworks : the 
atheift has not found his poft tenable , and is therefore retired 
into deifm. _ Addifon's Sped}. N 186. 

1 ena Clous, adj. [ tenax , Lat.] 

1. Grafping hard ; inclined to hold faff ; not willing to let go 

with of before the thing held. ° ° 5 

A refolute tenacious adherence to well chofen principles, 
makes the face of a governor fhine in the eyes of thofe "that 
fee his aaions. 

Griping, and (till tenacious of thy hold, 

Wou’d’ft thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely foul’d, 
Shou’d give the prifes they had gain’d. ° Dryden . 

You reign abfolute over the hearts of a ffubborn and free¬ 
born people, tenacious to madnefs of their liberty. Dryden . 

True love s a mifer; fo tenacious grown, 

He weighs to the Ieaft grain of what’s his own. Dryden . 
Men are tenacious of the opinions that firff poflefs them. 

__ . . Locke. 

He is tenacious of his own property, and ready to invade 
that of others. Aibuthnot . 

2. ' Retentive. 

The memory in fome is very tenacious ; but yet there feems 
to be a conftant decay of all our ideas, even of thole which 
are ftruck deepeff, and in minds the moft retentive. Locke. 

3. \Tenace , French.] Having parts difpofed to adhere to each 
other; cohefive. 

Three equal round veffels filled, the one with water, the 
other with oil, the third with molten pitch, and the liquors 
ftirred alike to give them a vortical motion; the pitch by its 
tenacity will lofe its motion quickly, the oil being lefs tena¬ 
cious will keep it longer, and the water being lels tenacious 
will keep it longeff, but yet will lofe it in a fhort time. Neivt. 

4-; Niggardly; clofe-fifted ; meanly parcimonious. Ainf. 

Tena'ciously. adv. [from tenacious .] With difpofltion to 
hold faff. 

Some things our juvenile reafons tenacioufy adhere to, 
which yet our maturer judgments difallow of. Glanville. 
TenaYiousness. n.f [from tenacious .] Unwillingnefs to 
quit, refign, or let go. 

Tenacity, n.f [tenacitas , tenacity Fr. tenax , Latin.] Vif- 
cofity; glutinoufnefs ; adhefion of one part to another. 

If many contiguous vortices of molten pitch were each of 
them as large as thofe which fome fuppofe to revolve about 
the fun and fixed ftars, yet thefe and all their parts would, 
by their tenacity and ftiffnefs, communicate their motion to 
one another till they all refted among themfelves. Newton . 

Subftances, whofe tenacity exceeds the powers of digeftion, 
will neither pafs, nor be converted into aliment. Arbutbnot . 
Tenancy, n.f. [ tenanche , old French ; tenentia , law Latin j 
from tenant .] Temporary pofleflion of what belongs to an- 
• other. 

This duke becomes feized of favour by defeent, though 

8 


no than 


IV 


Won, 


T E. N 

the condition of that eftate be commonly 
tenancy at will. ' 

TE NANT. n. f [ tenant , French.] 

1. One that holds of another; one that on ce~tv 
has temporary pofldfion and ufe of that whS C ° nditi <>ns 
the property of another : correlative to landlord ^ *** rea % 

I have been your tenant 

And your father’s tenant. , thefe fourfeore year, 0, 
Such is the mould that the bleft tenant , fee* 

On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds rv „ 
Jupiter had a farm long for want of a tenant V’fr* • 
* ^ His cheerful tenants bids their yearly toil 

Yet to their lord owe more than to the foil’ 
io The tenants of a manor fall into the femiments 

The father is a tyrant over Haves and be.->ars 'JF*}- 
calls his tenants. c50 liS > uhom he 

2. One who refides in any place. &u>ift % 

The bear, rough tempt of thefe fhades. n , 

To Tenant, v. a. [from the noun. I To 

conditions. J ° hold on «itaia 

Sir Roger’s efiate is tenanted by perfons who have !mei 
him or his anceftors. Addifon' t Sua N f 

a‘tenant”' J ' S“h * m? be held % 

The ruins that time, ficknefs, or melancholy fhall b r ;,„ 
mull be made up at your cod; for that thing' a hi.lba J ?! 
but tenant for hie in what he holds, and is bound to leave 
the place tenantablc to the next that fhall take ir 11 
That the foul may not be too much incommoded if £ 
houlc of clay, fuch necdTaries are fecured to the body as m 3v 
keep it in Umntabb .repair. D \ f J 

Tenantless. adj [from tenant J Unoccupied; unpoW' 
O thou, that doff inhabit in my breaft, 

Leave not the manfion fo long tenantlefs, 

Leff growing ruinous the building fall. 

And leave no memory qf what it was. Shakefpeare 

Tenant-saw. n.f [corrupted, I fuppofe, from tenon- fawA 
oee I enon. J J 

Tench, n.f [nnce, Saxon; tinea , Lat.] A pond fifh. 

Having ffored a very great pond with carps, tench; and 
other pond fifh, and only put in two fmall pikes, this pair of 
tyrants in feven years devoured the whole. \HdU. 

To Tend. v. a. [contracted from attend.] 

1. i o watch ; to guard ; to accompany as an afliftant or de¬ 
fender. 

Nymphs of Mulla which, with careful heed. 

The filver fcaly trouts did tend full well. Spenfer's Epithal. 
Go thou to Richard, and good angels tend thee. ShaL 
Him lord pronounc’d ; and O ! indignity 
Subjected to his fervice angel wings. 

And flaming minifters to watch and tend 
Their earthy charge. Jfe,. 

^He led a rural life, and had command 
O er all the fhepherds, who about thofe vales 
Tended their numerous flocks. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
There is a pleafure in that limplicity, in beholding princes 
tending their flocks. " Pope. 

Our humbler province is to tend the fair; 

To lave the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let th’ irnprifon’d eflences exhale. Pope. 

Cic’ly had won his heart; 

Cic’ly, the weftern lafs, that tends the kce. Gap. 

2 . To attend ; to accompany. 

Defpair 

Tended the fick, buficff from couch to couch. Milton. 

T. hole with whom I now converfc. 

Without a tear will tend my herfe. Smft. 

3. To be attentive to. 

Unfuck’d of lamb or kid that tend their play. Mdtoik 
To Tend. v.n. [ tendo, Lat.] 

1. To move towards a certain point or place. 

They had a view of the princefs at a mafk, haying^over- 
heard two gentlemen tending towards that fight. Wotton. 
Fo thefe abodes our fleet Apollo fends : 

Here Dardanus was born, and hither tends. Dryden. 

2. [ Tendre , French.] To be diredled to any end or purpoie; 
to aim at. 

Admiration feiz’c! 

All heav’n, what this might mean and whither tend. Md. 
Fadfions gain their power by pretending common fafety, 
and tending towards it in the dire&eff courfe. Temple 

The laws of our religion tend to the univerfa! happinels 0 
mankind. Tillotfons Sermons. 

3. To contribute. 

Many times that which we alk would, if it ff.ould oe 
granted, be worfe for us, and perhaps tend to our deuruc 
tion ; and then God by denying the particular matter of our 
prayers, doth grant the general matter.of them. Hammsnti. 

4 * [From attend. ] To'wait; to expeiff. Out of ufe. 

The bark is ready, and the wind at help; , 

Th’ aflociates tend. Shakefpeare's Hamid. 


. To 




M TEN 

To attend ; to wait as dependants or fervants. 

She deferves a lord. 

That twenty fuch rude boys might tend upon, 

And call her hourly miftrefs. Shakefpt 

Give him tending , 

He brings great news. Shakefpeare. 

Was he not companion with the riotous knights, 

Shakefp . King Lear. 


'jeare. 


Shakefp. 


Hubberd. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shakefp. Cymbeline . 


mufick appointed to them certain lafeivious lays, by which 
heir minds were fo mollified and abated, that thew forgot 
their former fiercenefs, and became moft tender and effemi- 

4 * Exciting kind concern. Sp,nfer on Ireland. 

t I love Valentine ; 

is life’s as tender to me as my foul. Shakefpeare 

5. Compaflionate; anxious for another’s good 1 

1 he tender kindnefs of the church it well befeemetb 
help the weaker fort, although fome few of the perfect and 
itronger be for a time difpleafed. i 

This not miftruff but tender love injoins. ^Milton 

( ^omparnonate towards thofe in wanti 

6 . Sufceptible of foft pafiions. Tilhtfon s Sermons. 

Your tears a heart of flint 
Might tender make, yet nought 

Herein they will prevail. n. r 

7 - Amorous ; lafeivious. ^penfer. 

What mad lover ever dy’d, 
o gain a foft and gentle bride ? 

Gr for a lady tender hearted, 

op 1 ' Piling ffreams or hemp departed ? Hudlh-me * ••• 

*• Expreffive of the fofter paffiSns. ' Hud,tres > P- 

V- G^eful not to hurt, with of 

and religion, author ‘V ^ ke Under of the honour of God 

Tillotfon’s Sermons . 
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That tend upon my father 

6. To attend as fomething infeparable. 

Threefold vengeance tend upon your fteps ! 

Te'ndance. n.f [from tend. ] 

1. Attendance; ffate of expectation. 

Unhappy wight born to difaftrous end, 

That doth his life in fo long tendance fpend. 

2. Perfon; attendant. Out of ufe. 

His lobbies fill with tendance y 

Rain facrificial whifp’rings in his ear. 

3. Attendance; a<t of waiting. 

She purpos’d, 

By watching, weeping, tendancey to 

O’ercome you with her ftiew. 

4! Care; act of tending. 

Nature does require 

Her times of prefervation, which, perforce, 

I her frail foil, amongft my brethren mortal, 

Muff give my tendance to. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

They at her corning fprung, 

And touch’d by her fair tendance gladlier grew. Milton . 

Te'ndence. ? r F r j 

rr / t n ‘J■ from tend. | 

Te NDENCY. ) J L J 

1. Diredlion or courfe towards any place or object. 

It is not much bufinefs that diftra<ts any man; but the 3 
want of purity, conftancy, and tendency towards God. Taylor. 

Writings of this kind, if conducted with candour, have 
a more particular tendency to the good of their country than 
any other compofitions. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 40. 

We may acquaint ourlelves with the powers and proper¬ 
ties, the tendencies and inclinations, of body and fpirit. I'Vatts. 

All of them aie innocent, and moft of them had a moral 
tendency, to fcften the virulence of parties, or laugh out of 
countenance fome vice or folly. Swift. 

2. Direction or courfe toward any- inference or refult; drift. 

Thefe opinions are of fo little moment, that, like motes 
in the fun, their tendencies are little noticed. Locke 

TE'NDER. adj. [tendre, French.] 

1. Soft; eafily imprefled or injured. 

The earth brought forth the tender grafs. Milton. 

From each tender ftalk flie gathers. Milton 

2 . Senfible; eafily pained ; foon fore. 

Unneath may foe endure the flinty flreet. 

To tread them with her tender feeling feet. Shakefpeare. 

Leah Was tender eyed, but Rachael was well-favoured. 

, ,. Gen. xxix. 17. 

Uur boc.ies are not naturally more tender than our faces • 

but by being lefs expofed to the air, they become lefs able to 
endure it. gn . 

The face when we are born is no lefs tender than any other 
part of the body: it is ufe alone hardens it, and makes it 
more able to endure the cold. Locke 'on Education. 

3. Effeminate; emafculate; delicate. 

When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that were a 
warhke nation, and deviled to bring them to a more peace¬ 
able life, inftead of their fhort warlike coat he clothed them 
m long garments like women, and inftead of their warlike 

mulir k 'A nnm n tr>A f .— _i r • 


As I have been tender of every particular perfon’s reputaF 
tion, fo I have taken care not to give offence. Addifon. 

10 . Gentle; mild ; unwilling to pain. 

Thy tender hefted nature fhall not give 
Thee o’er to harfhnefs ; her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort and not burn. Shakefp. King Lear. 

You, that are thus fo tender o’er his follies, 

Will never do him good. Shakefp. IVinters Tale. 

11. Apt to give pain. 

In things that are tender and unpleaftng, break the ice bv 
fome whole words are of lefs weight, and referve the more 


Bacon . 


12. 


a mother fhould not 
akefpeare's Coriolanus. 


weighty voice to come in as by chance. 

Young; weak : as, tender age. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, 
fell him. S> 

To Te'nder. v. a. [ tendre , French.] . 

1. To offer; to exhibit; to propofe to acceptance. 

Some of the chiefeft laity profefled with greater ftoniach 

their judgments, that fuch a difeipline was little better than 
popifh tyranny, difguifed and tendered unto them. Hooker. 
I crave 110 more than what your highnefs offer’d; 

Nor will you tender lefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

All conditions, all minds, tender down 
Their fervice to lord Timon. Shakefpeare. 

Owe not all creatures by juft right to thee 
Duty and fervice, not to ftay till bid, 

But tender all their pow’r ? : Milton's Par. Regain'd. 

2. To hold; to efteem. 

Tender yourfelf more dearly ; 

Or, not to crack the wind of the poor phrafe, 

Wringing it thus, you’ll tender me a fool. Shakefpeare. 
[From the adjective.] To regard with kindnefs. Not in 
ufe. 

I thank you, madam, that you tender her : 

Poor gentlewoman, my mafter wrongs her much. Shak. 
Te'nder. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Offer; propofal to acceptance. 

Then to have a wretched puling fool, 

A whining mammet, in her fortune’s tended 

To anfwer I’ll not wed. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 

Think yourfelf a baby ; 

T hat you have ta’en his tenders for true pay. 

Which are not fterling; Sbakcjpcare's Hamlet. 

The earl accepted the tenders of my fervice. Dryden. 

To declare the calling of the Gentiles by a free, unlimited 
tender of the gofpel to all. South's Sermons. 

Our tenders of duty every now and then mifearry. Addifon . 

2. [From the adjedive.] Regard ; kind concern. 

Thou haft Ihew d thou mak ft lome tender of my life 
In this fair refeue thou haft brought to me. Shakef.care. 

Te'nder-hearted. adj. [tender and heart.] Of a foft com¬ 
paflionate difpofltion. 

Te'nderling. n.f [from tender.] 

1. The firft horns of a deer. 

2. A fondling; one who is made foft by too much kindnefs. 

1 e nderly. adv . [from tender.] In a tender manner; mildly * 
gently ; foftly ; kindly ; without harfhnefs. ’ 

Tenderly apply to her 

Some remedies for life. ci 7 r . 

She embrac’d him, and for joy Shakefpeare. 

Tenderly wept. 

^ 1 h / C7 Zr thC m ° ft , P erfea P ieces of Ovid, and the ftyfo 
tendei ly paflionate and courtly. p . ,/■ . /-)• r 

Marcus with bl uflies owns he loves, f ' 

And Brutus tenderly reproves. * p , 

TVnderness. n f. [tendrejc, Fr. from tender.] ^ 

lm p C f tate f be »”g tender; fufeeptibility of impreflions 

Pied cattle are ipotted in their tongues, the UndeTmO of 

the fleih. reCelVlng m ° Ie eaf ‘ ly alterations than °tker pari of 

The difference of the mufcular flefh depends uponThe 
hardnefs, tendermf, moifhire, or drinefs of the fibres Arbmh 

2. State of being eafily hurt; forenefs. ' 

fun A flfine kndS 3nd tenderne f s of % ht oould not endure bright 

Any zealous for his country, muff conquer that tenderneh 
and delicacy which may make him afraid of being fpoken ill 

There are examples of wounded perfons, that hav^roared 
for anguifh at the difcharge of ordnance, though I f fFt 
dillance ; what inlupportable torture then flioufd we be under 
upoi a like concuffion in the air, when all the whnll if 
would have the tendernefs of a wound P- <1 > 0 

3. Sufceptibility of the fofter paflions. * ** 5 Sennons - 

Weep no more, left I gi ve caufe 
1 o be iufpeded of more tendernefs 
1 han doth become a man. 

Well we know your tendernefs of heart 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorfe 
a o your kindred. c , . 

Soakefp. Richard III. 


Shakefpeare* 


With 
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With what a graceful tendernefs he loves ! 

And breathes the fofteft, the fincereft vows f Addifon. 

4. Kind attention; anxiety for the good of another. 

Having no children, fhe did with lingular care and tender¬ 
nefs intend the education of Philip and Margaret. Bacon. 
Scrupuloufnefs ; caution. 

My confcience firfl receiv’d a tendernefs , 

Scruple, and prick, on certain fpeeches utter’d 
By th’ bifhop of Bayon. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Some are unworthily cenfured for keeping their own, whom 
tendernefs how to get honeftly teacheth to fpend difcreetly ; 
whereas fuch need no great thriftinefs in preferving their own 
who alTume more liberty in exadling from others. Wotton. 

True tendernefs of confcience is nothing elfe but an awful 
and exadl fenfe of the rule which fhould diredl it; and while 
it {leers by this compafs, and is fenfible of every declination 
from it, fo long it is properly tender. South. 

6. Cautious care. 

There being implanted in every man’s nature a great ten¬ 
dernefs of reputation, to be carelefs of it is looked oji as a 
mark of a degenerous mind. Government of the 'longue. 

7. Soft pathos of expreflion. 

Te'ndinous. adj. [ tendineux , Fr. tendinis , Latin.] Sinewy; 
containing tendons ; confifting of tendons. 

Nervous and tendinous parts have wcrfe fymptoms, and are 
harder of cure than flefhy ones. IVifeman. 

Te'ndon. n.f [ tench , Latin.] A linew; a ligature by which 
the joints are moved. 

A ftruma in her inllep lay very hard and big amongft the 
tendons. TViJeman s Surgery . 

The entrails thefe embrace in fpiral firings, 

Thofe clafp th’ arterial tubes in tender rings; 

The tendons fome compacted dole produce, 

And fome thin fibres for the fkin diffufe. Blachmorc. 

Tf/ndril n.f. [tenclrillon , french.] The clafp of a vine, or 
other climbing plant. 

In wanton ringlets wav’d. 

As the vine curls her tendils ; which imply’d 
Subjection. Miltons Par. Loft, h. iv. 

So may thy tender bloflbms fear no blite; 

Nor goats with venom’d teeth thy tendrils bite. Dry den. 

The tendrils or clafpers of plants are given only to fuch as 
have weak Halks, and cannot raife up or fupport themfelves. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Tene'bricose. ? adj. [ tenehricofus , tenebrofus, Latin.] Laik; 

Te'nebrous. ) gloomy. 

Tenebro'sity. n.f. [ tenebres, Lat.] Darkncfs; gloom. 

Tenement. n.J. [tenement, fr. tenementwn, law Latin.] Any 
thing held by a tenant. 

What reafonable man will not think that the tenement {hall 
be made much better, if the tenant may be drawn to build 
himfelf fome handfome habitation thereon, to ditch and in- 
clofe his ground ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

’Tis policy for father and fon to take different Tides ; 

For then lands and tenements commit no treafon. Dryden. 
Who has informed us, that a rational foul can inhabit no 
tenement , unlefs it has jufl fuch a fort of frontifpiece. Locke. 
Treat on, treat on, is her eternal note. 

And lands and tenements glide down her throat. Pope. 

Te'nent. n.f. See Tenet. 

Ten e / rity. 71. f. [ tencritas , toner , Lat.] "1 enuernefs. Ainf. 

Tene'smus. n.f. 

The flone (hutting up the orifice of the bladder, is attend¬ 
ed with a tenefnus , or needing to go to (tool. At butonot. 

Te / net. n.f. [from tenets Latin, he holds. It is fometimes 
written tenent, or they hold. ] Pofition - ; principle; opinion. 

That all animals of the land are in their kind in the lea, 
although received as a principle, is a tenet very quefcionable. 

B' own s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. 

While, in church matters, profit {hall be the touch-ftone 
for faith and manners, we are not to wonder if no gainful 
tenet be depofited. Decay of Piety. 

This favours of fomething ranker than focinianilm, even 
the tenents of the fifth monarchy, and of fovereignty founded 
only upon faintfhip. _ South s Seimons. 

They wonder men fliould have miflook 
The tenets of their mailer’s book. Prior. 

Te'nnis. n.f. [this play, is fuppofed by Skinner to be fo named 
from the word tenez , take it, hold it, or there it goes, 11 fed 
by the French when they drive the ball.] A play at which a 

ball is driven with a racket. ’ 

The barber’s man hath been feen with him, and the old 
ornament of his cheek hath already fluffed tennis balls. Shak. 
There was he gaming, there o’ertook in s rowfe. 

There falling out at tennis. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

A prince, by a hard defliny, became a tennis bail long to 
the blind goddefs. Howel's Vocal ForcJL 

It can be no more difgrace to a great lord to draw a lair 
piCture, than to play at tennis with his page. Peacham. 

The in fide of the uvea is blacked like the walls of a* tennis 


court, that the rays falling upon the retina may not b h 
ing rebounded thence upon the uvea, be returned’ 
for fuch a repercuffion would make the fight am * 

fufed. , . More s Antidote againf AtheUm 

We conceive not a tennis ball to think, and confeque 1 
not to have any volition, or preference of motion to relT ^ 

We have no exedra for the philofophers adjoinin'* to^’ 
tennis court, but there are alehoufes. Arbuthnot and P°^ 
To Te'nnis. v. a. [from the noun.] To drive as a ball 

Thofe four garifons Hiking forth upon the enemy, will f 0 
drive him from one fide to another, and tennis him amonril 
them, that he fhall find no where fafe to keep his feet in ^ 

hide himfelf. Spenfer on Ireland 

TE'NON. n.f [French.] The end of a timber cut to be fit¬ 
ted into another timber. 

Such variety of parts, folid with hollow; fome with cavi¬ 
ties as mortifes to receive, others with tenons to fit them. Ra ■ 
The tenant-faw being thin, hath a back to keep it f ro |^ 

bending. Moron's Mech. Exercife, 

Te'nour. n.f [tenor, Lat. teneur , Fr.] J ' 

1. Continuity of flats ; conflant mode ; manner of continuity • 

general currency. \ . " ’ '* * '"‘ISfu' - I 

We might perceive his words interrupted continually with 
fighs, and the tenor of his fpeech not knit together to one 
conflant end, but difiolved in itfelf, as the vehemency of the 
inward paffion prevailed. Sidney, 

When the v/orld firfl out of chaos fprang. 

So fmil’d the days, and fo the tenor ran 
Of their felicity : a fpring was there. 

An everlafling fpring, the jolly year 
Led round in his great circle, no winds breath 
As now did finell of Winter or of death. Crajhm, 

Still I fee the tenor of man’s woe 
Hold on the fame, from woman to begin. Milton. 

Does not the whole tenor of the divine law pofitively re¬ 
quire humility and meeknefs to all men. Sprat, 

Infpire my numbers, 

Till I my long laborious work complete. 

And add perpetual tenor to my rhiines. 

Deduc’d from nature’s birth to Caefar’s times. Dryden. 
This fuccefs would look like chance if it were not perpe¬ 
tual, and always of the fame tenor. Dryden. 

Can it be poifon ! poifon’s of one tenor , 

Or hot, or cold. Dryden’s Don Sebafian. 

^ here is fo great an uniformity amongfl them, that the 
whole tenor of thofe bodies thus preferved clearly points forth 
the month of May. IVoodward's Nat. Hijl, 

In fuch lays as neither ebb nor flow. 

Correctly cold, and regularly low. 

That fhunning faults, one quiet tenor keep. 

We cannot blame indeed—but we may fleep. Pope. 

2. Senfe contained ; general courfe or drift. 

Has not the divine Apollo faid, 

Is’t not the tenor of his oracle, 

That kins: Leontes fhall not have an heir, 

Till his loft child be found ? _ Shak. Winter's Tale. 

By the ftern brow and wafpifh a&ion, _ 

Which fne did ufe as fhe was writing of it, . 

It bears an angry tenor. Shakefp. As you li \e it. 

Bid me tear the bond. 

—-When it is paid according to the tenor. . Shakejpeare. 
Reading it muft he repeated again and again with a c 0 e 
attention to the tenor of the dilcourfe, and a perfect nege 
of the divifions into chapters and verfes. 

3. A found in mufick. f > 

The treble cutteth the air too (harp to make the iouna 
equal ; and therefore a mean or tenor is the fweetelt part. 

1 Bacon's Nat. Htft.N'-iiV 

Tense, adj. [ tenfus , Lat.] Stretched; ftiff; not lax. 

For the free paflage of the found into the ear, it is r ~j 
fite that the tympanum be tenfe , and hard ftretche , 0 
wife the laxnefs of the membrane will certainly ea 
damp the found. 

Tense, n.f. [temps, Fr. tempus, Lat.] . 

[In grammar.] Tenfe, in ftribl lpeaking, is only a v 

of the verb to fignify time. ^ 

As forefight, when it is natural, anfwers to ^ 

when methodical it anfwers to reminiicence, an / 
called forecaft; all of them expreffed in the g 1 
verbs. Memory faith, I did fee; reminiicence, ^ 

forefight, I fhall fee; forecaft, I fhall have feen. ^ 

Ladies, without knowing what tenfes and par 1 P Jjjfct. 
fpeak as properly and as corredlly as gentlemen. _ 

He fhould have the Latin words given him in m 
cafe and tenfe, and fliould never be left to feeK t..e jy/^ts. 

from a dictionary. ^ r„ n - the 

Te'nseness. n.J'. [from tenfe.] Contiadlion; - 

contrary to laxity. 

Should 



TEN 

Should the pain and tenfenefs of the part continue, the 
operation muft take place. Sharp's Surgery. 

Tj'nsiblU. adj. [tenfus. Lat.] Capable of being extended 

Gold is the clofeit, and therefore the heavieft, of metals, 
and is likewife the moft flexible and fenfible. Bacon. 

Te'nsile. adj. [tcnftlis, Lat.] Capable of extenfion. 

All bodies dudtile and tenftle , as metals, that will be drawn 
into wires, have in them the appetite of not di(continuing. 

Bacon's Nat. Hift. N°. 845. 

Tension, n.f [tenfton, Fr. teyifus, Lat.] The act of ftretch- 
ing; not laxation ; the ftate of being ftretched ; not laxity. 

It can have nothing of vocal found, voice being railed by 
ftiff tenjion of the larynx; and on the contrary, this found by 
a relaxed pofture of the mufcles thereof. Holder. 

Still are the fubtle firings in tenjion found. 

Like thofe of lutes, to juft proportion wound. 

Which of the air’s vibration is the force. Blackmore. 

Te'nsive adj. [tenfus, Lat.] Giving a fenfation of ftiflnefs or 
contra&ion. 

From choler is a hot burning pain; a beating pain from 
the pulfe of the artery ; a tenfive pain from diftentioh of the 
parts by the fulnefs of humours. Flayer on Humours. 

Te'nsure. n.f [ tenfus , Lat.] The aCl of firetching, or ftate 
of being ftretched; the contrary to laxation or laxity. 

This motion upon preflure, and the reciprocal thereof, 
motion upon tenfure, we call motion of liberty, which is, 
when any body being forced to a preternatural extent, reftor- 
eth itfelf to the natural. Bacon. 

Tent, n.f [ tente, French; tentoiium , Lat.] 

1. A foldier’s moveable lodging-place, commonly made of can- 

■ vas extended upon poles. 

The Turks, the more to terrify Corfu, taking a hill not 
far from it, covered the fame with tents. Knolles. 

Becaufe of the fame craft he wrought with them ; for by 
occupation they were tent makers. Adis xviii. 23. 

2 . Any temporary habitation ; a pavilion. 

He faw a fpacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue : by fome were herds 
Of cattle grazing. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 

To Chaffis’ pleafing plains he took his way, 

There pitch’d his tents , and there refolv’d to flay. Dryden. 

3. [Tente, French.] A roll of lint put into a fore. 

Modeft doubt is call’d 

The beacon of the wife ; the tent that fearches 
To th’ boitom of the worft. Shak. Troll, and Creffida. 
A declining orifice keep open by a fmall tent dipt in fome 
medicaments, and after digeftion withdraw the tent and heal 
it. IVifeman s Surgery. 

4. [Vino tinto , Spanifli.] A fpecies of wine deeply fed, chiefly 
from Gallicia in Spain. 

To Tent. v. n. [from the noun.] .To lodge as in a tent; to 
tabernacle. 

The fmiles of knaves 

Tent in my cheeks, and fchoolboy’s tears take up 

The glafies of my fight. Shakcfpeare. 

To T ent. 7;. a. To fearch as with a medical tent. 

I’ll tent him to the quick; if he but blench, 

I know my courfe. Shakefp. Flamlet. 

I have iome wounds upon me, and they finart. 

■—Well might they fefter Vainfl ingratitude, 

And tent themfelves with death. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

Some furgeoiis, poffibly againft their own judgments, keep 
wounds tented, often to the ruin of their patient. IVifeman. 

Tenta'tion. n.f [tentation, French; tentatio , Lat.] Trial; 
temptation. 

The firfl delufion fatan put upon Eve, and his whole ten¬ 
tation, when he faid ye fhall not die, was in his equivocation, 
you fhall not incur prefent death. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Tentative, adj. [ tentative , effort, Fr. Unto, Latin.] Try¬ 
ing; eflaying. 

Te' NT ED. adj. [from tent.] Covered with tents. 

Thefe arms of mine till now have us’d 
, Their deareft action in the tented field. Shak. Othello. 

The foe deceiv’d, he pafs’d the tented plain, 

^ In Troy to mingle with the hoftile train. Pope's Odyffey. 

TeVier. n.J'. [iendo, tentus, Lat.] 

1. A hook on which things are ftretched. 

2. To<be of the Tenters. To be on the flretch; to be in 
difficulties ; to be in fulpenfe. 

In all my paft adventures, 

I ne’er was fet fo on the tenters ; 

Or taken tardy with dilemma, 

That ev’ry way I turn does hem me. Hudihras, p. ii. 

To Te'nter. v. a. [from the noun.] To flretch by hooks. 

A blown bladder prefled rifeth again, and when leather or 
cloth is tentered, it ipringeth back. Bacon’s N. Hift. N°. 12. 

To 1 e'nter. v. n. 1 o admit; extenfion. 

Woollen cloth will tenter, linen fcarcely. Bacon. 

Tenth, adj. [teoJ»a, Saxon.] Firfl after the ninth; ordinal of 
ten. 

It may be thought the lefs ftrarige if others cannot do as 
much at the tenth or twentieth trial, as we did after much 

Boyle. 
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Tenth, n. ft [from the adjcdlivei] 

1. The tenth part. 

Of all the horfes, 

The treafure in the field atchiev’d, and city. 

We render you the tenth. Shakefp. Coriolanus * 

By decimation and a tithed death. 

If thy revenges hunger for that food 

Which nature loaths, take thou the deftin’cl tenth. Shak . 

To purchafe but the tenth of all their ftore, 

Would make the mighty Perfian monarch poor. Dryden. 
Suppofe half an ounce of filver now worth a bufhel of 
Wheat ; but fhould there be next year a fcarcity, five ounces 
of filver w r ould purchafe but one bufliel: fo tnat money would 
be then nine tenths lefs worth in refpedl or rood. Locke„ 

2 . Tithe. 

With cheerful heart 

The tenth of thy increafe beftow, and own 

Heav’n’s bounteous goodnefs, that will fure repay 

Thy grateful duty. Philips . 

3. Tenths are that yearly portion or tribute which all livings 
ecclefiaftical yield to the king.- 1 he bifhop of Rome pre¬ 
tended right to this revenue by example of the high priefl of 
the Jews, who had tenths from the Levites, till by Henry the 
eighth they were annexed perpetually to the crown. Coiuel. 

Tenthly, adv. [from tenth.] In the tenth place. 

Ten'iTginous. adj. [ tentiginis , Lat.] Stiff; ftretched. 

Te'ntwort. n.f A plant. 1 Ainft 

Te nuifo'lious. adj. [tenuis and folium, Lat.] Having thin 
leaves. 

Tenu'ity. n.f [tenujte, French; tenuitas , from tenuis, Lat.] 
Thinnels ; exility ; fmallnefs ; minutenefe ; net groflnefs. 

Firs and pines mount of themfelves in height without fide 
boughs ; partly heat, and partly tenuity of juice, fending the 
fap upwards. Bacon's Nat. Hift. N^. 533. 

The tenuity and contempt of clergymen will foon let them 
fee what a poor carcafs they are, when parted from the in¬ 
fluence of that fupremaev. King Charles. 

Confidcr the divers figurings of the brain ; the firings or 
filaments thereof their difference \n tenuity, or aptneis for 
motion. Glanville's See ft. 

Aliment circulating through an animal body, is reduced 
to an almoft imperceptible tenuity, before it can ferve animal 
purpofes. Arbuthnot . 

At the height of four thoufand miles the sether is of that 
wonderful tenuity, that if a fmall fphere of common air, of 
an inch diameter, fliould be expanded to the thinnefs of that 
aether, it would more than take up the orb of Saturn, which 
is many million times bigger than the earth. Bentley . 

Te'nuous. adj. [ tenuis, Lat.] 'thin; fmall; minute. 

Another way of their attraction is by a tenuous emanation, 
or continued effluvium, which after fome diitance retracleth 
unto itfelf. Brown s Vulgar Err. b. ii. 

Tenure, n.f [teneo, Lat. tenure, Fr. tenura , law Latin.] 
Tenti' e is the manner whereby tenements are holden of 
their lords. In Scotland are four tenures ; the firfl is pura 
eleemofina, which is proper to fpiritual men, paying nothing 
for it, but devota animarum fuffragia ; the fecond they call 
feu, which holds of the king, church, barons, or others, 
paying a certain duty called feudi firma; the third is a hold¬ 
ing in blanch by payment of a penny, rofe, pair of gilt 
fpurs, or fome fuch thing, if alked ; the fourth is by fervice 
of ward and relief, where the heir being minor is in the cus¬ 
tody of his lord, together with his lands, iife. and land 
holden in this-fourth manner is called feudum de hauberk or 
haubert, feudum militare or loricatum. Tenure in grofs is 
the tenure in capite; for the crown is called a feignory in 
grofs, becaufe a corporation of and by itfelf. ° Cowel. 

I he fervice follows the tenure of lands; and the lands were 
given away by the kings of England to thofe lords. Spenfer . 

The uncertainty of tenure, by which all worldly things are 
held, minifters very unpieafant meditation. Raleigh. 

Man muft be known, his ftrength, his ftate. 

And by that tenure he holds all of fate. Dryden. 

Tepefa'ction. n.f. [tepefacio , Latin.] The acFfc of warmino- 
to a (mall degree. 

Te'pid. adj. [ tepidus , Latin.] Lukewarm; warm in a fmall 
degree. 

^ 1 he tepid caves, and fens, and fliores, 

Their brood as numerous hatch. Milton. 

He with his tepid rays the rofe renews. 

And licks the dropping leaves, and dries the dews. Dryden. 
Such things as relax the fkin are likewife fudorifick ; as 
warm water, friclicn, and tepid vapours. Arbuthnot 

Tepidity, n.f [from tepid.] Lukewarmnefs. Ainf. 

1 £ for, n.J . [ tepor, Lat.] Lukewarmnefs.; gentle heat. 

The fmall pox, mortal during fuch a leafcn, grew more 
favourable by the tepor and moifture in April. Arbuthnot . 
Teratology. n.J. [rtp&j^ and A svw.] Bombaft, afFeSta- 
tion of falfe fublimity. £ alley. 

Ierce. n.f. [tierce, Fr. trims, Latin.] A veflel containing 
roity-two gallons of wine ; the third part of a butt or pipe, 

Ainj-w. 
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I erebi'nthinate. 7 adj^ [terebinthine, Fr. terebinthum, Lat.] 
TeREBI'nTHINE. 5 
turpentine. 


By a violent termagancy of temper, fhe may never 


Confifting of turpentine 5 mixed with him to have a moment’s peace 


fuffer 
Barker, 


Salt ferum may be evacuated by urine, by tereblnihlnates ; 
as tops of pine in all our ale. Flayer. 

To Te'rebrate. v. a. [terebro, Latin.] To bore; to perfo¬ 
rate ; to pierce. 

Confider the threefold effeCfc of Jupiter’s trifulk, to burn, 
difeufs, and terebrate. Broivn’s Vulgar Err. b. ii. 

Earth-worms are completely adapted to their way of life, 
for terebr&ting the earth, and creeping. Dcrham. 

Fe rebra'tion. n.f [from terebrate .] The a£t of boring or 
piercing. 

Terebration of trees makes them profper better ; and alfo 
it maketh the fruit fweeter and better. < Bacon . 

Terge'minous. adj. [ tergeminus , Lat.] Threefold. 

Tergiversa'tion. n.f. [tergum and verfo, Lat.] 

1. Shift; fubterfuge ; evafion. 

Writing is to be preferred before verbal conferences, as 
being freer from paffions and tergiverfations. Bijhop Bramhall. 

2. Change; ficldenefs. 

The colonel, after all his tergiverfations, loft his life in the 
king’s fervice. Clarendon. 

Term. n.f. [ terminus, Latin.] 

1. Limit; boundary. 

Corruption is a reciprocal to generation ; and they two are 
as nature’s two terms or boundaries, and the guides to life 
and death. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N 3 . 328. 

2. [ Terme , Fr.] The word by which a thing is exprefied. A 
word of art. <■ 

To apply notions philofophical to plebeian terms, or to 
fay, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there 
wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, be but fhifts of igno¬ 
rance. Bacon. 

Thofe parts of nature into which the chaos was divided, 
they fignified by dark and obfeure names, which we have ex- 
preftcd in their plain and proper terms. Burnet. 

In painting, the greateft beauties cannot always be expref- 
fed for want of terms. Dryden. 

Had the Reman tongue continued vulgar, it would have 
been neceflary, from the many terms of art required in trade 
and in war, to have made great additions to it. Swift. 

3. Words ; language. 

Would curfes kill, as doth the mandrakes groan, 

I would invent as bitter fearching terms. 

As curft, as harfh, as horrible to hear. Shakefpeare. 

God to fatan firft his doom apply’d. 

Though in myft.erious terms. Milton. 

4. Condition ; ftipulation. 

Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir ? Dryden. 

Enjoy thy love, fmee fuch is thy defire. 

Live though unhappy, live on any terms. Dryden. 

Did religion beftow heaven without any terms or conditions, 
indifferently upon all, there would be no infidel. Bentley . 

We flattered ourfelves with reducing France to our own 
terms by the want of money, but have been ftill difappointed 
by the great fums imported from America. Addifon. 

5. [ Termine , old French.] Time for which any thing iafts ; a 
limited time. 

I am thy father’s fpirit. 

Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night. Shakefpeare. 

Why fhould Rome fall a moment ere her time : 

No; let us draw her term of freedom out 

In its full length, and fpin it to the laft. Addifon. 

6. [In law.] The time in which the tribunals, or places of 

judgment, are open to all that lift to complain of wrong, 
or to feek their right by courfe of law or adlion; the reft 
of the year is called vacation. Of thefe terms there are 
four in every year, during which matters of juftice are dif- 
patched : one is called Hiilary term, which begins the twenty- 
third'of January, or, if that be Sunday, the next day fol¬ 
lowing, and ends the twenty-firft of February ; another is 
called Eafter term , which begins eighteen days after Eafter, 
and ends the Monday next after Afcenfion-day; the third is 
Trinity term, beginning the Friday next after Trinity Sun¬ 
day, and ending the Wednefday-fortnight after; the fourth 
is Michaelmas term, beginning the iixth of November, or, if 
that be Sunday, the next day after, and ending the twenty- 
eighth of November. __ Covjel. 

The term fuiters may fpeed their buftnefs : for the end of 
thefe feftions delivereth them fpace enough to overtake the 
beginning of the terms. Carew. 

Too long vacation haften’d on his term. Milton. 

Thofe men employed as juftices daily in term time confult 
with one another. Hale. 

What are thefe to thofe vaft heaps of crimes 

Which terms prolong. Dryden. 

To Term. v. a. [from the noun.] To name; to call. 

Men term what is beyond the limits of the univerfe ima¬ 
ginary fpace, as if no body exifted in it. Locke. 

TeRmagancy. n.f [from termagant.] Turbulence; turaul- 
tuoufnefs. 

6 


eminently 


TERMAGANT, adj. [zyp and majan, Saxon, 
.powerful.] 

1. Tumultuous; turbulent. 

’Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot h d 
paid me fcot and lot too. Shakefp. Henry IV p 3 

2. Quarrelfome ; fcolding; furious. ’*’ 1 * 

The eldeft was a termagant , imperious, prodiyal, p ro fr 
^ gate wench. Arbutbnot’s Hijl. of "join Bull 

TeRmagant. n. f A fcold ; a brawling turbulent woman' 
It appears in Shakefpeare to have been anciently uled of 
men. . 

I could have fuch a fellow whipt for o’erdoing termagant- 
it outherod’s Herod. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

For zeal’s a dreadful termagant, 

That teaches faints to tear and rant. Flndibras, p. j;j 
She threw his periwig into the fire: well, faid he, thou 
art a brave termagant. Tatler , N° 

The fprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a falamander’s name. p 0 p e 

Te'rmer. n.f [from term.] One who travels up to the term. 
Nor have my title leaf on pofts or walls, 

Or in cleft flicks, advanced to make calls 

For termers , or fome clerk-like ferving man. B. Johnfcn. 

Terminable, adj. [from terminate.] Limitable; that admits 
of bounds. 

To Terminate, v, a. [ termino, Lat. terminer, Fr.] 

1. To bound ; to limit. 

Bodies that are folid, feparable, terminated and moveable, 
have all forts of figures. Locke. 

2. To put an end to : as, to terminate any difference. . 

To Te'rminate. v. n. To be limited; to end ; to have an 
end ; to attain its end. 

That God was the maker of this vifible world was evi¬ 
dent from the very order of caufes ; the greateft argument by 
which natural reafon evinces a God : it being neceflary in 
fuch a chain of caufes to afeend to, and terminate in, fome 
firft:; which fhould be the original of motion, and the caufe 
of all other things, but itfelf be caufed by none. South. 

The wifdom of this world, its deftgns and efficacy, termi¬ 
nate on this fide heaven. South’s Sermons . 

Ere I the rapture of my wifh renew, 

I tell you then, it terminates in you. Dryden s Aurengzebe. 

Termination, n.f [from terminate.] 

1. The a £1 of limiting or bounding. 

2. Bound ; limit. 

Its earthly and falinous parts are fo exactly refolved, thafi 
its body is left imporous, and not difereted by atomical ter¬ 
minations. Brown's Vidgar Err ours, b. ii. 

3. End ; conclusion. 

4. [In grammar; terminatio, Latin ; terminaifon, Fr.] End of 
words as varied by their fignifications. 

Thofe rude heaps of words and terminations of an un¬ 
known tongue, would have never been fo happily learnt by 
heart without fome fmoothing artifice. Watts. 

5. Word ; term. Not in ufe. 

She fpeaks poniards, and every word ftabs ; if her breath 
were as terrible as her te initiations , there were no living near 
her, fhe would infeift to the North ftar. Shakefpeare. 

TermiRthus. n.f. [TippvS®^.] A tumour. 

1 Tcrminthus is of a blackifh colour ; it breaks, and within 
a day the puftule comes away in a flough IVifeman. 

TeRmless. adj. [from term.] Unlimited; boundlefs. 

Thefe betrayingdights look not up towards termlef joys, 
nor down tovvards'endlefs forrows. Kaluga* 

TeRmly. adv. [from term.] Term by term; every term. 
The fees or allowances that are termly given to thefe de¬ 
puties I pretermit. Bacon. 

The clerks are partly rewarded by that means, alfo, be- 
fides that termly fee which they are allowed. Baton. 

TeRnary. adj. [ternoire, Fr. ternarius, Lat.] Proceeding 'j 
threes ; confifting of three. 

TeRnary. '^n.f [ ternarius , Lat. termo, Lat.] The num 

TeRnion. S her three. , 

Thefe nineteen confonn.nts flood in fuch confufed oi er, 
fome in ternaries , fome in pairs, and fome fingle. y * r ' 

TeRrace. n.f. [terrace, French; terraccia, Italian.] lT1 “ 
mount of earth covered with grafs. , 

He made her gardens not only within the palaces, 
upon tr rajfes raifed with earth over the arched roofs, P 
with all forts of fruits. em * ‘ 

Fear broke my /lumbers, I no longer flay, 

But mount the terrace , thence the town furvey. 

ToTe'erace. v. a. [from the noun.] a 

The reception of light into the body of the bui in ° Jp 
now be fupplied, by terracing any ftory which is in 

darknefs. Wotton's Architecliy- 

Clermont’s terrac'd height and Ether's groves. 

Terra'queous. adj. [terra and aqua, Latin.] Comp 0 c 
land and water. The 
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The terraqueous globe is, to this day, nearly in the fame 
condition that the uWal deluge left it. WoM. 

r They think that the fame rules of decency which fcrveo 
th in»s done unto terrene powers, fhould universally dec 
Xf is fit in the fervice of God > Hooker, b. v. 

Our terrene moon is now eclips d, 

And it portends alone the fall of Antony. Shakefpeare r. 

God fet before him a mortal and immortal life, a natuie 
coeleftial and terrene-, but God gave man tohimfelf. Ralegh. 

Over many a trad! 

Of heav’n they march’d, and many a P rovinc f wide,- 
Tenfold the length of this terrene. Milton s 1 ar. i^of . 
TeRre-blue. n.f. [terre and bleu, Fr.] A fort 01 earth. 

Terre-blue is a light, loofe, friable kind of lapis armenus. 

1 0 Woodward’s Meth. Fcffds. 

TE'RRE-VERTE. n.f. [French.] A fort of earth. 

Terre-verte owes its colour to a flight admixture of copper. 

Woodivard’s Meth. hoffils. 

Terre-verte, or green earth, is light; it is a mean betwixt 
yellow ochre and ultramarine. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 

TeRreous. adj. [terreus , Lat.] Earthy; confifting oi earth. 
There is but little ftmilitude betwixt a terreous humidity 
and plantal germinations. G Lviv dies Step. 

According to the temper of the terreous parts at the bot¬ 
tom, variously begin intumefcencies. Brown's Vulgar eorr. 
Terrestrial, adj. [terrejiris , Lat.] 

1. Earthly; not cceleftial. 

Far paffing th* height of men terrejlrial. 

Like an huge giant of the Titan race. ? Spenfer. 

Terrejlrial heav’n ! danc’d round by other heav’ns 
That fhine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, 

, Light-above light. Muton. 

Thou brought’!! Briareus with his hundred hands, 

So call’d in heav’n ; but mortal men below 

By his terrejlrial name AEgeon know. Dryden. 

2 . Confifting of earth ; terreous. Improper. 

I did not confine thefe obfervations to land or terrejlrial 
parts cf the globe, but extended them to the fluids. JVcodw. 
To Terre'strify. v. a. [terrejh is and facto, Latin.] i o re¬ 
duce to the ftate of earth. 

Though we fhould affirm, that heaven were but-earth ce- 
leftified, and earth but heaven terreflrified ; or, that each 
part above had an influence on its divided affinity below ; 

. yet to Angle out thefe relations is a work to be efledled by 
revelation. Brown's Vidgar Err ours, b. iv. 

Terre'strious. adj. [terrejiris , Lat. tsrrejlre, Fr.] I er- 
reous ; earthy ; confifting of earth. 

This variation proceedeth from terrejh ions eminences or 
earth refpedling the needle. Brown. 

TeRrible. adj. [terrible, Fr. from terribilis, Lat.] 

1. Dreadful; formidable ; caufing fear. 

Was this a face to be expos’d 
In the moft terrible and nimble ftroke 
Of quick, crofs lightning. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Fit love for gods 

Not terrible , though terrour be in love. Milton. 

Thy native Latium was thy darling care, 

Prudent in peace, and terrible in war. Prior. 

2 . Great fo as to offend : a colloquial hyperbole» 

Being indifpOs’d by the terrible coldnefs of the feafon, he 
repofed himfelf till the weather fhould mend. Clarendon. 

I began to be in a terr ible fear of him, and to look upon 
myfelf as a dead man. Tdlotfon. 

TeRribleness. n.J. [from terrible.] Formidablenefs; the 
quality of being terrible : dreadfulnefs. 

Having quite loft the way of noblenefs, he ftrove to climb 
to the height of terriblenej's. Sidney, b. ii. 

Their terriblenej's is owing to the violent contufion and la¬ 
ceration of the parts. Sharp's Surgery „ 

TeRribly. n.f. [from terrible.] 

1. Dreadfully; formidably ; fo as to raife fear. 

The polifh’d fteel gleams terribly from far, 

And every moment nearer fhows the war. Dryden-. 

2 . Violently ; very much. 

The poor man fqualled terribly. Gulliver's Travels. 

TeRrier. n.f [terrier , Fr. from terra, earth.] 

1. A dog that follows his game under-ground. 

The fox is earth’d, but I fhall fend my two terriers in 
after him. Dryden's Spanijh Fjyar. 

2 . [ Terrier, Fr.] A furvey or regifter of lands. 

King James’s canons require that the bifhops procure a 
terrier to be taken of fuch lands. Aylijfe. 

[From terebro, Lat.] A wimble ; auger or borer. Ainf 
erri'fick. adj. [ terrificus , Latin.] Dreadful ; cauftng ter- 
• 

The ferpent, fubtleft bead of all the field. 

Of huge extent fometimes, with brazen eyes 
And hairy mane terrifick. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vii, 

'Fhe Britifh navy through ocean vaft 
Shall wave her double crofs, t’ extremeft climes 
Tcrrifid. Philips. 


T E S 

To Te'rrify. v. a. [terror and facio, Latin.] To fnght, to 

fboek with fear ; to make afraid. , 

* Thou fcareft me with dreams, and tcrnpeji nw^tnioug 

Vi !mon flaadered Oaias, as if he had 

In nothing terrified by your adVerfaries. Vlu. \. 28. 

Neither doth it'b efeem this moft wealthy ftate to be ter li¬ 
fted from that which is right with any charges o! war. Knol.es. 

The amazing difficulty of his account will rather .eyjy 
than inform him; and keep him from fee ting heartily, about 
fuch a talk as he defpairs.ever to go through with. South. 
Meteors for various purpofes to fo:m , 

The breeze to cheer, to terrify the ftorm. Blacem&i-e. 
TeRritory. n.f. [terrdonum, law Latin; terr,toire , hr.] 

Land; country; dominion; diftriH. „ ... 

Linger not in my territories longer than Iwifte^expecition 
will give thee time to leave our royal court. . Shakefpeare. 

They erected a houfe within their own territory, hall way 
between their fort and the town. Haywa ; d. 

He faw wide territory fpread 

Before him, towns, and rural works between. Mdtcn. 

Ne’er did the Turk invade our territory. 

But fame and terror doubl’d ftill their files. Denham. 

Arts and fciences took their rife, and fiouriftied only in 
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I thofe fin all territories where the people were free. Swift. 
TeRrour. n.f. [terror, Lat. t err cur, Fr.] 

1. Fear communicated. 

Amaze and terrour feiz’d the rebel hoft. jldiltcn. 

The thunder when to roll 

With terrour through the dark aerial hail; Alilton. 

2. Fear, received. 

It is the cowifh terrour of his fpirit 
That dares not undertake. Shakefp. K ng Lear. 

They fhot thorough both the walls of the town and trie 
bulwark alfo, to the great terrour of the defendants. Knolles. 
They with confcious terrours vex me round. Milton. 

O fight 

Of terrour, foul and Ugly to behold, ; 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel. Milton. 

The pleafures and terrours of the main. Blackmore. 

The caufe of fear. 

Lords of the ftreet, and terrours of the way. Anonym. 
Thofe enormous terrours of the Nile. Prior. 

So fpake the griefly terrour. Milton. 

Terse, adj. [ters, Fr. terj'us, Lat.] 

1; Smooth. 

Many ftones precious and vulgar, although terfe and fmooth, 
have not this power attractive. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

2. Cleanly written ; neat; elegant without pompoufnefs. 

To raw numbers and unfinifh’d verfe. 

Sweet found is added now to make it terfe. Dryden . 

Thefe accomplifhments in the pulpit appear by a quaint, 
terfe, florid ftyle, rounded into periods without propriety or 
meaning. Swift's Mi feel. 

TeRtian. n.f. [tertiana , Lat.] Is an ague intermitting but 
one day, fo that there are two fits in three days. 

Tertians of a long continuance do moft menace this fymp- 
tom. Harvey 'on Confumptions. 

To TeRtiate. v. a. [tertio, tertius, Lat<] To do any thing 
the third time. 

Tesse'llated. adj. [teffella, Lat.] Variegated by fquares. 
Van Helmont produced a ftone very different from the tef- 
fellated pyrites. Wcodzvard on Fojfilsi 

Test, n.f [tejl, Fr. tcjla, Italian.] 

1. The cupel by which refiners try their metals; 

Trial; examination : as by the cupel. 

All thy vexations 

Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Haft ftrangely flood the tejl. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

Let there be fome more tejl made of my metal. 

Before fo noble and fo great a figure 
Be ftampt upon it. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meafure. 

They who thought v/orft of the Scots, did not think there 
Would be no fruit or difeovery from that tejl. Clam'iuvi. 
What ufe of oaths, of promife, or of tejl. 

Where men regard no God but inteteft. Waller. 

Thy virtue, prince, has flood the tejl of fortune 
Like pureft gold, that, tortur’d in the furnace, 

Comes out more bright, and brings forth all its Weight. Add-. 
3; Means of trial. 

Whom fhould my mufe then fly to, but the heft 
Of kings for grace; of poets for my tejl. B. Johnfon. 

To be read herfelf file need not fear ; 

Each tejl, and every light, her mufe will bear. Dryden-. 
4. That with which any thing is compared in older to prove 
its genuinenefs; 

Unerring Nature, ftill divinely bright. 

One clear, unchang’d and universal lis;ht. 

Life, force, and beauty, mud to all impart. 

At once the fource, and end, and tejl of art. Pope. 

5. DifcHmiriative 
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T E S 

5. Discriminative characleriftick. 

Our penal laws no Tons of yours admit, 

Our tefl excludes 3^our tribe from benefit. Dry den. 

6. Judgment ; diftincfcion. 

Who would excel, when few can make a tefl , 

Betwixt indifPrent writing and the beft ? Dry den. 

7. It feems to flgriify any veffel that holds fire. 

Your noble race 

We banifh not, but they forfake the place: 

Our doors are open : "True, but ere they come. 

You tofs your ’cenfing tefl “, and fume the room. Dry den. 

Testaceous, adj. [ teflaceus , Lat. teflacee , Fr.] 

1. Confiding of (hells ; compofed of (hells. 

2. Having continous ; not jointed fliells ; oppofed to cruftaceous. 

Tcflaceous , with naturalifts, is a term given only to fuch 
fifh whofe ftrong and thick fliells are entire, and of a piece; 
becaufe thofe which are joined, as the lobfters, are crufta- 
ceous : but in medicine all preparations of (hells, and fub- 
ftances of the like kind, are thus called. ghiincy. 

Several (hells were found upon the (liores, of the crufta¬ 
ceous and tcflaceous kind. Woodward's Nat. HijL 

The mineral particles in thefe fliells is plainly to be diftin- 
guifhed from the tefiaceous ones, or the texture and fubftance 
of the (hell. Woodward's Nat. Hifl. 

TF/S7 AMENT, n.f. [teflament. Fr. tcjlamentujn, Lat.] 

1. A will; any writing directing the difpofal of the poffeifions 
of a man deceafed. 

He bringeth arguments from the love which always the 
teftator bore him, imagining that thefe, or the like proofs, 
will convidf a teflament to have that In it which other men 
can nowhere by reading find. Hooker, b. iii. 

All the temporal lands, which men devout 
By teflament have given to the church, 

Would they drip from us. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

He ordained by his lad teflament , that his iEneis (hould be 
burnt. Dryden. 

2. The name of each of the volumes of the holy feripture. 

Testamentary, adj. [ tefla?nentaire , French; teflajnentarius, 

Lat.] Given by will; contained in wills. * 

How many tefla?nentary charities have been defeated by the 
negligence or fraud of executors ? by the fuppreflion of a 
will ? the fubornation of witneffes, or the corrupt fentence 
of a judge ? Atterbury s Sermons. 

Te'state. adj. [teflatus , Lat.] Having made a will. 

By the canon law, the bifhop had the lav/ful didribution 
of the goods of perfons dying teflate and inteflate. Aylijfe. 

TestaYoe. n.f. [ teflator, Lat. teflateur, French.] One who 
leaves a will. 

He bringeth arguments from the love or good-will which 

V always th bieflathr bore him. Hooker , b. iii. 

The fame is the cafe of a teflator giving a legacy by ki'nd- 
nefs, or by premife and common right. * Taylor. 

TESTATRIX. n.f. [Latin.] A woman who leaves a will. 

Te'sted. adj. [from tefl.] Tried by a ted. ' 

Not with fond (hekels of the' tefled gold. Shahfpeare. 

Te'ster. n.f. [ tefle , French, ahead: this coin probably be¬ 
ing didinguiflied by the head damped upon it.] 

1. A fixpence. 

Come manage me your caliver: hold, there is a tefler for 
thee. Shakefpeare's Henry IV,. p. ii. 

A crown goes for dxty pence, a (hilling for twelve pence, 
and a tefler for (ixpence. Locke. 

Thofe who bore bulwarks on their backs, 

And guarded nations from attacks, 

Now pradfife ev’ry pliant gedure, 

Op’ning their trunk for ev’ry tefler. 

Young man your days can ne’er be long. 

In fiow’r of age you perilh for a fong; 

Plums and directors, Shylock and his wife. 

Will club their teflers now to take thy life. 

2. The cover of a bed. 

Testicle, n.f [ tefliculus , Lat.] Stone. 

That a bever, to efcape the hunter, bites off his teflicles 
or dones, is a tenent very ant lent. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

The more certain fign from the pains reaching to the 
groins and tefllcles. Wifemari s Surgery. 

Testification, n.f. [teflificatio, Lat. from tefl if ye] The 
adt of witnefling. 

When together we have all received thofe heavenly myfle- 
ries. wherein Chrid imparteth himfelf unto us, and- giveth 
vifible teflification of our blefled communion with him, we 
fliould, in hatred of all herefies, factions, and fchifms, de¬ 
clare openly ourfelves united. Hooker , b. v. 

In places folemnly dedicated for that purpofe, is a more 
diredt fervice and teflification of our homage to God. South. 

Testifica'tor. n.f. [from teflif cor, Latin.] One who wit- 
neffes. 

Te'stifier. tf./ [from teflify.] One who teftifies. 

To TE'STIFY. v. n. [teflificor, Lat.] Towitnefs; to.prove; 
to give evidence. 

Jefus needed not that any fliould teflify of man ; for he 
knew what was in man. Johnlu 25. 


Swift's Mifcel. 


Pope. 


T E T 

„ ° ne withefe fliall not njlify againfi: any, to caufe h! m . 
die# jy *0 

Heaven and earth fliall uJHfj for us, that |bu ''put*^ 3 ?' 
death wrongfully. , »j .. s t(> 

I h event was dire, ?(• 

As this place tcflif.es. Milton's Par. Loll b • 

To ie'stify. v. a. To witnefs; to give evidence of ant 
point. ™ 

We fpeak that we do know, and teflify that we hayefeen* 
and ye receive not our witnefs. fehn iii 

Te'stily* adv, [from tefly.] Fretfully; peeviflily; moxokh' 
Testimonial, n.f [ teflimonial , Fr. teflir,ionium, Lat. | A 
writing produced by any one as an evidence for himfelf. 

Hofpitable people entertain all the idle vagrant reports and 
fend them out with paffports and tef menials, and will have 
them pafs for legitimate. Government of the Townie 

It is poffible to have fuch tcflimonlah of divjne authority as 
may be fuflicient to convince the more, reafonable part of 
mankind, and pray what is wanting in the teftimonies of 
Jefus Chrid ? Burners Theory of the Earth l 

A clerk does not exhibit to the bifhop letters miffive or tel 
flimonial, tedifying his good behaviour. ' An:# 

TESTIMONY, n.f [teflimonium, L atin.] 

1. Evidence given ; proof. 

The proof of every thing mud be by the teflhnony of f uc h 
as the parties produce. Spenfer 

If I bring you fuffeient teflhnony , my ten thoufand ducats 
are mine. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

I could not anfwer it to the world, if I gave not your 
lorddiip my teflimmy of being the bed 'hufbaruf. Dryden. 

I mud bear this teflhnony to Otway’s memory, that the* 
paffions are truly touched in his Venice Preferved. Dryden . 

2. Publick evidences. 

By his prefeript a fanftuary is fram’d, 

An ark and in the ark his teflhnony ; 

The records of 1 his covenant. Milton. 

3. Open attedation ; profeffion. 

Thou for the teflhnony of truth had born 
Univerfal reproach. Milioh, 

To Testimony, v. a. To witnefs. A word not ufed. 

Let him be but teflimonied in his own bringings forth, and 
he (hall appear a fcholar, a datefman, and a foldier. Sbakefp. 

Te'sttNess. n.f. [from tefly.] Morofenefs. 

Teftincfs is a difpofition or aptnefs to be angry. Locke. 

T estu'dinated. adj. {tefludof’L at.] Roofed; arched. 

Testudi'neous. adj. [ tefludb, Lat.] Refembling the (bell of 
a tortoife. 

TE'S.TY. adj. (teflie, Fr. ieflurdo, Italian.] Fretful; peeyifh; 
apt to be angry. 

Lead thefe tefly rivals fo adray, 

As one come not within another’s way. Shahfpeare , 

Mud I dand and crouch under your tifly humour ? Shak. 

King Pyrrhus cur’d his fplenetick 
And tefly courtiers with a kick. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Averfe or tefly in nothing they defirc. Locke. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou’rt fuch a touchy, tefly , pleafmg fellow ; 

Had fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. Tatler. 

Te'tchy. adj. Froward; peevifh : a corruption ok tefly or 
touchy. 

A grievous burthen was thy birth to me, 

Tetchy and wayv/ard was thy infancy. Shak. Rich. III. 
A (illy fchool-boy, coming to fay my leffon to the world, 
that peevifh and tetchy mader. Graunt. 

TETE A PETE, n.f [French.] Cheek by jowl. 

Long before the fquire and dame 
Are tete a tete. Prior* 

Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Chufe for companions tete a tete ; 

Who at their dinners, en famille. 

Get leave to fit whene’er'you will. Swift's Mifcel. 

Te'ther. n. f [See Tedder.] A dring.by which horfes are 
held from paduring too wide. 

Hamlet is young. 

And with a larger tether he may walk 
Than may be given you. 

Fame and cer.fure with a tether , 

By fate are always link’d together. SwiftjMtj 

“ Imagination has ho limits ; but where, it is . confined, ff 
find the (hortnefs of our tether. Swift* 

To Te'ther. v. a. [from the noun.] To tie up. 

Tetra'gonal. aelj. ] .I'our fquare. . • 

From the beginning of the diicafe, reckoning on unto . e 
feventh day, the moon Will be in -a tetragonal or qua ra e 
afpe<ff, that is, four flgns removed from -that wherein te 
difeafe began ; in the fourteenth day it v. ail be an °PP°. e 
alpcct, and at the end of the 'third feptenary. tetragonal- again- 

Bro wn's Vulgar Errciirs, 

Tetrape'tALODs., adj. f fte&aoef and zc-rsi'.ov,} 

‘ flowers as ronfiiVo^./our leaves round tlic dyle : piaiits ° 

ower consSiluteJi kmu. 



T H A 


t H A 


alkalefcent. Arbuth. 


govern- 


of 


A» the tetrapeialous filiquofe plants arc 
~ / arch n.f. [ tetrarcha , Lat. tetrarque , Fr. rsiooc^f 

T A Roman governor of the fourth part of a province. 

" All the earth, , 

Her kings and tetrarebs , are their tributaries * ^ , r 

People and nation pay them hourly dipends. ^ B. johnfin. 
TetraNchatE. ? n.f [ rflo xpx‘“ : J A Romai 

n}. An epigram or d’anza 

f °Th l^etraflick obliged Spenfer to extend his fenfe to the 
length of four lines, which would have been more clofely 

confined in the couplet. . _ _ _ 1 

Te'tRICAL. 7 adj. [tetricus ; Latin; tetnque , Fr.] Froward; 

'TVtricous. ) perverfe ; four. 

In this the tet'rical baffa finding him to excel, gave him as 
a rare <rift to Solyman. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 

Te/tter. n.J. [teteji, Saxon.] A fcab ; a feurf; a ringworm. 
A mod indant tetter bark’d about 
Mod lazar like, with vile and loathfome crud. 

All my fmooth body. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

- *• 1 * 1—--in Dryden. 


T < '"*1 

Were we not better to fall once with virtue, ^ 

Than draw a wretched and difhonour’d breath. B. fobnjon . 

More true delight in that final 1 ground. 

Tic an in poffeffing all the earth was found. Daniel. 

I never met with a more unhappy conjuncture of affairs 
than in the bufinefs of that unfortunate earl. King Charles. 


eve. 


He lov’u her more than plunder. r Congr 

I love ypu for nothing more than for the juft edeem you 

A do 1-n Swift. 


Skinner. 

Airf. 

to beat fo as to 


A (cabby tetter on their pelts will dick. 

T e w. n. f [towe , a hempen rope. Diitch.] 

1. Materials for arty thing. 

2. An iron chain. 

To Tew. v. a. [rayian, Saxon.] To wonc 

fofteir. 

Te'wel. n.f [tuyau or tuyaf brench.J . , 

In the back of the forge, againd the fire-place, is fixed a 
thick iron plate, and a taper pipe in it above five inches long, 
called a tewel , or tewel iron, which comes through the back 
of the forge; into this tewel is placed the bellows. Moxon. 
To Te'wtaw. v. a. [formed from tew by reduplication.] To 
beat; to break. 

The method arid way of watering, pilling, breaking, and 
tewtawing , of hemp and flax, is a particular bufinefs* Mart. 

Fr. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 


i 


Waller 


Shakefpeare. 


<X£- 


Text. n.J. [texte, Fr. textus, Lat.] 

1. That on which a comment is written. 

We expeft your next 
•Shou’d be no comment but a text, 

To tell how modern beads are vext. 

2. A fentence of feripture. 

In religion 

What errour but fome fober brow 
Will blefs it, and approve it with a text. 

His mind he (hould fortify with fome few texts, which are 
home and appofite to his cafe. South's Sermons. 

Te'xtile. adj. [textilis , Latin.] Woven; capable of being 
woven. 

The placing of the tangible parts in length or tranverfe, 
*s in the warp and woof of textiles. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

The materials of them were not from any herb, as other 
textiles , but from a done called amiantus. JVilkins. 

Te'xtman. n.f. [ text and manf\ A man ready in quotation 
of texts. 

Mens daily occadons require the doing of a thoufand 
things, which it would puzzle the bed textman readily to 
bethink himfelf of a fentence in the Bible, clear enough to 
fatisfy a fcrupulous confcience of the lawfulnefs of. Sanderfon. 
Te'xtrine. adj. [textrina , Lat.] Relating to weaving. 

It is a wonderful artifice how newly hatched maggots, not 
the parent animal, becaufe (he emits no web, nor hath any 
textrine art, can convolve the dubborn leaf, and bind it with 
the thread it weaves from its body. Derham . 

Te'xtuary. adj. [from text.'] 

1. Contained in the text. 

He extends the exclufion unto twenty days, which in the 
textuary fenfe is fully accompli(hed in one. " Brown. 

2. Serving as a text; authoritative. 

I fee no ground why his reaion (hould be textuary to ours, 
r Y r that ^ od intended him an univerfal headflfip. Glanville. 

• Fextuarist. \n.f. [ textuaire , hr. from text.] One ready in 
I e x ruARY. 3 the text of (enpture 5 a divine well verfed 
in feripture. 

Te'xture. n.f [ textus , Lat.] 

1. The acd of weaving. 

. Skins, although a natural habit unto all before the inven¬ 
tion of texture , was fomething more unto Adam. Brown. 

2. A web ; a thing woven. 

Others, far in the graffy dale,* 

Their humble texture weave. Thomfon’s Spring. 

3. Manner of weaving with refpeft either to form or matter. 

Under date of riched texture fpread. Milton. 

A veil of riched texture wrought (he wears. Pope. 
4- Difpofition of the parts of bodies ; combination of parts. * 
Spirits not in their liquid texture mortal wound 
Receive, no more than can third air. Milton 

While the particles continue entire, they may compofe bo- 
cies of the fame nature and texture now, with water and 
earth compofed of entire particles in the beginning. Newton 

[Sanne ’ Sa J xon -] A P a ”ide placed in companion 
-*ter the comparative adverb. r 


Shakefpeare. 
Shakefpeare. 


have for ail the fons of Adam. 

Thane, n. f. [Se 5 n, Saxon.] An old title of honour, per¬ 
haps equivalent to baron. . , . . , 

By Sinel’s death I know I’m thane of Glamis ; 

But How of Cawdor ? the thane of Cawdor lives. Sbakefp. 
To Thank, v. a. [Sancian, Saxon; aancken , Dutch; than - 

ken , German.] . . . 

1. To return acknowledgments for any favour or kindnefs. 

The forlorn foldier, that fo nobly fought. 

He would have well become this place, and grac’d 
The thankings of a king. Sbakefp. Cymbeline » 

For your dubborn anfwer 

The king (hall know it, and, no doubt, thank you. Shak. 
We thank God always for you. 2 Thef. 1. 3. 

He was fo true a lather of his country. 

To thank me for defending ev’n his foes, 

Becaufe they were his fubjedls. Dryden's Spanifh Pryor. 

2. It is ufed often in a contrary or ironical fenfe. 

Ill fare our ancedor impure, 

For this we may thank Adam. 

Weigh the danger with the doubtful blifs. 

And thank yourfelf, if ought (hould fall amifs. 

That Portugal hath yet no more than a fufpenfion of arms; 
they may thank themfelves, becaufe they came fo late into 
the treaty ; and, that they came fo late, they may thank the 
whigs, whofe falle reprelentations they believed. Swift. 

Thank. 1 n.f [Sancap, Saxon; dancke , Dutch.] Acknow- 
Thanks. \ ledgment paid for favour or kindnefs ; expreffion 
of gratitude. Thanks is commonly ufed of verbal acknow¬ 
ledgment, gratitude of real repayment. It is feldom ufed in 
the lingular. 

The poored fervice is repaid with thanks. 

Happy be Thefeus, our renowned duke. 

—Thanks , good Egeus, what’s the news ? 

The fool faith, 1 have no thank for all my good deed ; and 
they that eat my bread fpeak evil of me. Eccluf xx. 16. 

He took bread, and gave thanks to God in prefence of 
them all. A Lis xxvii. 35. 

Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory. 1 Cor. xv. 
Some embrace fuits which never mean to deal effe&ually 
in them ; but they will win a thank , or take a reward. Bacon . 
For this to th’ infinitely good we owe 
Immortal thanks. Milton. 

Tha'nkful. adj. [^ancpul, Saxon.] Full of gratitude; ready 
to acknowledge good received. 

Be thankful unto him, and blefs his name. Pfal. c. 4. 

In favour, to ufe men with much difference is good ; for 

it maketh the perfons preferred more thankful, and the reft 
more officious. Bacon's EJfays. 

Live, thou great encourager of arts ; 

Live ever in our thankful hearts. Dryden. 

Thankfully, adv. [from thankful.] With lively and grate¬ 
ful fenfe of good received. 

Here is better than the open air; take it thankfully. Shak. 

If you have liv’d, take thankfully the paft; 

Make, as you can, the fweet remembrance laft. Dryden. 
Out of gold how to draw as many diftin& fubftances as I 
can feparate from vitriol, I fliall very thankfully learn. Boyle. 
Tha'nkfulness. n.f. [from thankful.] Gratitude; lively 
fenfe or ready acknowledgment of good received. 

He fcarcely would give me thanks for what I had done, 
for fear that thcinkfidnefs might have an introdu&ion of re¬ 
ward. Sidney, b. ii. 

Will you give me this maid your daughter ? 

—As freely, ion, as God did give her me. 

—Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankfulnefs. Sbakefp. 
The celebration of thefe holy myfteries being ended, re¬ 
tire with all thankfulnefs of heart for having been admitted to 
that heavenly feaft. Taylor , 

Thankfulnefs and fubmiflion make us haDpy. L'Eflrarge 
Th a'nkless. adj. [from thank.] 


Unthankful; ungrateful; making no acknowledgment. 
Leaft fo great good, as he for her had wrought. 

Should die unknown, and buried be in thanklcfs thought 

May he feel ^ ^ ^ 
How (harper than a ferpent’s tooth it is, 

To have a thmUtfs child. Shahfp. Kim Liar. 

Bled in thy genius, in thy love too bleft ! 

One grateful woman to thy fame fupply’d. 

What a whole thanklefs land to his deny’d. Pope. 

2. Not deferving, or not likely, to gain thanks. 

The contracting and extending the lines and fenfe of others. 
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if the firft authors might fpeak for themfelves, would appear 
a than kiefs office. Wotton. 

Wage flill their wars, 

And bring home on thy breaft more thdnklefs fears. Crdjhaw. 

Tha'nklessness. n. f [from thanklefs.] Ingratitude; Failure 
to acknowledge good received. 

Not t’ have written then, feems little lefs 
Than worft of civil vices, ihankleffhefs. Donne. 

Tfianko'ffering. n. f. [thank and offering. J Offering paid 
in acknowledgment of mercy. 

A thoufand thank-offerings are due to that providence which 
has delivered our nation from thefe abfurd iniquities. Watts. 

Thanksgi'ving. h. f. [ thanks and give.] Celebration of 
mercy, 

Thefe facred hymns Chriflianity hath peculiar to itfelf, the 
other being fongs too of praife and thankjgiving, wherewith as 
we ferve God lb the Jews likewife. Hooker , &. v. 

tudemeritorious. 

Of old there were fongs of praife and thankfgiving unto 
God. Neb. xii. 46. 

We fhould acknowledge our obligations to God for the 

■ many favours we receive, by continual praifes and thankj- 
givings. Tillotfpn s Sermons. 

Tha'nkworthy. adj. [ thank and iuorthy.'] Deferving grati- 
This is thankworthy, if a man endure grief. 1 Pet. ii. 19. 

If love be compell'd, and cannot chiife. 

How can it 'grateful, or thank-worthy prove ? Davies. 

Thaem. n.f. [^eapm, Saxon; darm, Dutch, the gut.] In- 
teftines twilled for fcveral ufes". 

That, pronoun. [ thata , Gothick; Sker, Saxon; dat, Dutch.] 

V. Not this, but the other. 

• He wins me by that means I told you. Shakefp care. 

Odlavia, not only that , 

That were excufeable, that and thoufands more 

Of femblable import, but he hath wag’d 

New wars again# Pompey. Skflkefpcare* 

2. Which; relating to an antecedent thing. 

You’ll rue the time 

That clogs'me'with this anfvver. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

.Nothing they but dull can fhow. 

Or bones that haften to be fo. Coivley. 

3. Who; relating to an antecedent perfon. 

Saints that taught and led the way to heav’n.. Tick el. 

4. It fometimes ferves to fave the repetition of a word or weirds 
foregoing. 

I’ll know your bufinefs, that I will. Shakfp. Henry IV. 
They faid, what is that to us ? lee thou to tlxit. Matth. 
Ye defraud, and that your brethren. 1 Cor. vi. 8. 

Yet for all that, when they be in the land of their ene¬ 
mies I will not call them away. Lev. xxvii 44, 

. They weep as if they meant 

That way at lea# proud Nabas to prevent. Cowley. 

This runick fubje£l will occur upon that of poetry. Temple. 
What is inviting in this fort of poetry proceeds not fo 
much from the idea of a country life itfelf, as from that of 
its tranquillity. Pope. 

5. Oppofed to this as the other to one. 

• This is not fair; nor profitable that ; 

Nor t’other quellion proper for debate. Dryden s Pvrfius. 

In this fcale gold, in t’other fame does lie. 

The weight of ‘//.w/mounts this fo high. Cowley. 

6. When this and that relate to foregoing words, this is referred 
like hie or cecy to the latter, and that like ille, or ccla to the 


former. 

Such as. 

By religion is meant a living up to thofe principles, that is, 
to ait conformably to our belt reafon, and to live as bqcomes 
thefewho believe a God and a future-Hate. Tillptfon. 

8. That which ; what. 

Sir, I think the meat wants that I have. 

__Balling. Shakefp. Comedy of Err ours. 

Q; The thing. 

The Nazarite hath vowed, befides that that his hand lhall 
o- et:> Num. vi. 21. 

He made that art which was a rage. Coivley. 

10. The thing which then was. 

Secure proud Nabas flept, 

And dreamt, vain man, of that day’s barb’rous fport. Cowley. 

IT. By way of eminence. 

This is that Jonathan, the joy and grace, 

That Jonathan in whom does mixt remain 

All that fond mothers wilh. Cowley. 

Hence love himfelf, that tyrant of my days. Coivley. 

12. In That. As being. 

Things are preached not jn that they are tauglit, but in 
that they are publilhed. Hooker , b. v. 

i >at. conjunction. 

I. Becaufe. ' " ' t > 

It is not that I love you lefs 
• Than when before your feet I lay; 

But to prevent the fad increafe 

' Gfnopeiefs love, I keep away. U Viler. 


3 g- 


Cowley 


3 - 


Forgive me that I thus your patience vyron; 

Noting a confequence. 

That he fhould dare to do me this diforacc 

Is fool or coward writ upon mv face ? T)., 

The cullom and familiarity of 'thefe tongues do fomefinT’ 

fo far influence the exprefifions in thefe epiftles, that one m ^ 

obferve the force of the Hebrew conjugations. * r w 

Noting indication. * oc e ‘ 

We anfwered, that we held it fo agreeable, as we botl 

forgot dangers pall and fears to com e, that we thought a 

hour fpent with him was .worth years of our former life ° 

xt • r i 1 ■ijcnon-s A eu> Atlantis 

4. Noting a final end. 

Treat it kindly, that it may 

Willi at leall with us to flay, Cowl 

Thatch, n.f. [%a.ce, Saxon, Jiraw 7 Skinner , from =bac 

roof in Iflandick thak. Kir. Lyef Straw laid upon the \ 0 d 

of a houfe to keep out the weather. 

Hard by a ftye, beneath a roof of thatch 
Dwelt Obloquy, who in her early days 
Balkets of fifin at Billingfgate did watqh, 

Co_d, whiting, oyfter, mackrel, {prat, or plaife. Swift. 
A plough-boy, who has never feen any thing but th.ateh-- 
ed houfes, naturally imagines that thatch belongs to the ver V 
nature of a houfe. Watts 

Thencame rofy Health from her cottage of thatch. Smart. 
To Thatch, v. a. [haccian, Saxon.] To cover as with llraw. 
Make falfe hair, and thatch .. 

Your poor thin roofs with burthens of thp dead. Shakefp, 
Mofs groweth chiefly upon ridges of houfes tiled or thatcp- 

Bacons Nat. Tiff. N°. 537, 
Then Rome was poor, and there you might behold 


ed. 


The palace thatch’d with ftrqw. 

Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 

O * 

Might raife a houfe above two Rories'; 

A Wrick ode would Hate, a catch 
Would tile, an epigram would thatch. 

On the cottage thatchd, or lordlv roof 

T— O J J 

Keen fallening. 


Dryden . 


: Swift. 


Thomfo 


on. 


Doniie. 


Milton: 


Tha'tcher. n.f. [from thatch.'] One whole trade is to cover 
houfes with llraw. 

You merit new employments daily; 

Our thatcher , ditcher, gard’ner, baily. Swift. 

Alh is univerfal timber ; it ferves the foldier, feaman, car¬ 
penter, thatcher y and hulbandman. : Mortimer. 

To Thaw. v.n. [Sapan, Saxon; degen, Dutch.] 

1. To grow liquid after congelation ; to melt. 

When thy melted maid 
His letter'at thy pillow hath laid : 

If thou begin’# to -thaw for this. 

May my name ftep in. 

It oil firm land 

Thaws not but gathers heap, and ruin feems 
Of ancient pile ; all elfe deep fnow and ice. 

Having let that ice thaw of itfelf, and frozen the liquor a 
fecond time, we could not difeern any thing. Boyle. 

2. To remit the cold which had caufed fro#. 

To Thaw. v. a. To melt what was congealed. 

Bring me the faire# creature northward born, 

Where Phcebus’ fire fcarce thaws the ificles. Shakefp care. 

Think not that Crefar bears fuch rebel, blood, 

That will be thaw'd from the true quality 
With that which meltcth fools. Shakefp. Julius Cafgr. 
My love is thaw'd r . 

Which, like a waxen image ’gain# a fire. 

Bears no impreflion of the thing it was. Shalefpeare, 
Burnifh’d fleel, that ca# a glare 
From far, arid feem’d to tbaiv the freezing air. Dryden. 
She can unlock 

The clafping charm, and thaw the numbing fpell. Mdtotu 
Her icy heart is thaw'd. GranviD. 

Ti-iaw. n.f [from the verb.] Liquefaction of any thing con¬ 
gealed ; warmth fuch as liquifies congelation. 

I was the prince’s jefter, and duller than a great thaw. 

ShakeJ'p. Much ado about nothing. 
A man of my kidney, that am as fubje£l to heat as but¬ 
ter; a man of continual diflqiution. and thaw. Shakejpeatc. 

Hardens his ftubborn heart, but ftill as ice 
More harden’d after thaw. Mid°h 

That cold country where difeourfe doth freeze in the air 
all Winter, and may be heard in the next. Summer, or at a 
great tbaiv. Wilkins s Mata. Magr • 

When {harp fro#s had long conftrain’d the earth, 

A kindly thaw unlocks it with cold rain. 

Fir# the tender blade peeps. 

The, article, [de, Dutch.] 

1. The article noting a particular thing. 

Your fon has - paid a lbldier’s debt; 

He only liv’d but till he.-was ?- man, 

The which no former had his .pnoweis confirm d. 

In the unflirinking ftatioq where, he fought, ' 

But like a man he dy’d. Shahefpcare ■> ■■ ^ 


Drydou 



He Dut him m mi..- — — 0 * 

m of the bed chamber, for the which he could not elude 

but fay, that he had the queen’s promife. Clarendon , b. vm. 

1 Unhappy Have, and pupil to a bell, 

Unhappy till the laft, the kind relealmg knell. Cowley. 
pH march the mufes Hannibal. Cowley. 

The fair example of the heav’nly lark. 

Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark ; 

Above the ftars let thy bold mufick found, 

Thv humble neft build cn the ground. Cow.cy. 

The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 

Brought death into the world. > < ; Milton. 

Nilrht fhades the groves, and all in filence lie, 

All but the mournful philomel and I. Pope . 

2. Before a vowel c is commonly cut oft in verfe. 

Who had tlf efpecial engines been to rear 
His fortunes up unto the ftate they were, Daniel. 

Th' adorning thee with fo much art 
Is but a barb’rous fkill, 

’Tis like the pois’ning of a dart. 

Too apt before to kill. Cowley. 

q. Sometimes he is cut 0#. 

In this fcale worth, in t'other gold does lie. Cowley. 
4. In the following paftage the is ufed according to the French 

idiom. 

As all the confiderable governments among the Alps are 
commonwealths, fo it is a conftitution the mo# adapted of 
any to the poverty of thefe countries. Addifon on Italy. 

Thfa'tral. adj. [theatral , Fr. theatralis i Lat.] Belonging to 

a theatre. , 

The'atre. n.f [ theatre , Fr. iheatrum , Lat] 

J% A place in which fhews are exhibited ; a playhoufe. 

This wife and univerfal theatre , 

Prefents more woful pageants than the feene 
Wherein we play. Shakefp. As you like it. 

When the boats came within fixty yards of the pillar, they 
found themfelves all bound, yet fo as they might go about, 
fo as they all #ood as in a theatre beholding this Yvfft. Bacon. 
2 . A place rifing by #eps like a theatre. 

Shade above ftiade, a woody theatre 
Of ftateiie# view. Milton. 

In the mid# of this fair valley ftood 
A native theatre , which rifing flow, 

By juft degrees o’erlook’d the ground below. Dryden. 

Thea'trick. ) adj. [ thcatrum , Latin.] Scenick; Kiting a . 
Theatrical. 5 theatre; pertaining to a theatre. 

Theatrical forms ftickle hard for the prize of religion : a 
diftorted countenance is made the mark of an upright heart. 

Decay of Piety. 

Load fome vain church with old iheatrick ft ate, 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. Pope. 

Thea'tricall y. aclv. [from theatrical .] In a manner fuiting 
the ftage. 

Dauntlefs her look, her gefture proud, 

Her voice theatrically loud. Swift’s Mifccl. 

Thee, the oblique fingular of thou. 

Poet and faint, to thee alone were giv’n ^ 

The two mod facred names of earth and heav’n. Cowley. 
Theft, n.f [from theiff 

1. The a£l of ftealing. 

Theft is an unlawful felonious taking away of another 
man’s goods again# the owner’s knowledge or will. Coivel. 

Flis thefts were too open, his filching was like anunfkilful 
finger, he kept not time. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind]'or. 
Their nutfe Euriphile, 

Whom for the theft I wedded, ftole thefe children. Shak. 

2 . The thing ftolen. 

If the theft be certainly found in his hand alive, whether 
ox, afs, or fheep, he fhall reftore double. Exod. xxii. 4. 
Their, n.fjffe ojia, of them , Saxon.] Of them ; the pro¬ 
noun poilcfltve, from they. 

The round world fhould have fhook 
Lions into civil ftreets, and citizens into their dens. Shak. 
For the Italians, Dante had begun to file their language in 
verfe before Boccace, who likewife received no little "help 
from his mafter Petrarch; but the reformation of their profe 
was wholly owing to Boccace. Dryden. 

2. Theirs is ufed when any thing comes between the pofteffive 
and lithflantive. 

Prayer we always have in our power to beftow, and they 
never in theirs to refufe. Hooker , b v 

1 hey gave the fame names to their own idols which the 
Egyptians did to theirs. Rakish. 

'Fhe penalty to thy tranfgrefiion due, 

And due to theirs which out of thine will grow. Milton. 

Nothing but the name of zeal appears, 

T wixt our bed actions and the word of theirs. Denham. 

Vain are our neighbours hopes, and vain their pare?. 
The fault is more their languages than theirs. Ref comm on. 
vv hich eflablifhtd law of theirs feems too flridl* at firft, 
becaufe it excludes all fecret intrigues. Dryden. 

And reading v/ifn, like theirs , our fate and fame. Pope. 


THE 

find of the long pretence he had to be 


THE 


groom 

o 


Them, the oblique of they. 

T he materials of them were not from any herb. IVukins. 
Theme, n.f. [theme, Fr. from TsT^.] 

1. A fubjecSl on which one fpeaks or writes. 

Every object of our idea is called a theme , whether it oc a 
being or not being. Waits . 

Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the fwelling acl 

Of the imperial theme. Shakefpcare*s Macbeth. 

When a foldier was the theme , my name 
Was not far oft'. Shakefpcare s Cymbeline. 

O ! could I flow like thee, and make thy dream 
My great example, as it is my theme : 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o’erfiov/ing lull. Denham ., 

Whatever near Eurota’s happy dream, 

With laurels crown’d, had been Apollo’s theme. Ro[common. 

Though Tyber’s ftreams immortal Rome behold. 
Though foaming Hermus fvvells with tides cf gold. 

From heav’n itfelf though feven-fola Nilus hows. 

And harvefts on a hundred realms bellows ; 

Thefe now rid more fhall be the mufe’s themes , 

Loft in my fame, as in the fea their ftreams. Pope- 

2. A fhort diflertation written by boys on any topick, 

3. The original word whence others are derived. 

Let fcholars daily reduce the words to their original or 
theme , to the firft cafe of nouns, or firft tenfe of verbs. Watts. 
Themse'lves. n.f. [See They and Self.] 

1. Thefe very perfons. 

Whatfoever evil befalleth in that, themfelves have made 
themfelves worthy to fuller it. Hooker , b. v. 

2. The oblique cafe of they and felves. 

They open to thenfehes at length the way. M It on. 

Waken children out of lleep with alow call, and give them 
kind ufage till they come perfedlly to themfelves. Locke. 

Then. adv. [than, Gothick; cian, Saxon; dan , Dutch.] 

1. At that time. 

The then bifhop of London, Dr. Laud, attended on his 
majefty throughout that whole journey. Clarendon. 

Thee, then a bey, with my arms I laid. Dryden . 

2. Afterwards; immediately afterwards; foon afterwards. 

If an herb be cut off from the roots in Winter, and then 
the earth be trodden down hard, the roots will become very 
big in Summer. Bacon's Nat. IIiff. N°. 437. 

3. In that cafe ; in confequence. 

Had not men been fated to be blind. 

Then had our lances pierc’d the treach’rous wood. Drydeni 
Had fate fo pleas’d I had been eldetl born. 

And then without a crime the crown had worn. Dryden. 
If all this be fo, then man has a natural freedom. Locke * 

4. Therefore; for this reafon. 

If then his providence 

Out of our evil feek to bring forth good. Milton . 

Now then be all thy weighty cares away. 

Thy jealoufies and fears, and, while you may, 

To peace and foft repofe give ail the day. Dryden. 

5. At another time : as now and then , at one time and other. 

Now fhaves with level wing the deep, then foars. Milton. 
One while the mafter is not aware of what is done, and 
then in other cafes it may fall out to be his own a£t. L'Effr. 

6. That time ; it has here the effe< 5 l of a noun. 

Till then who knew 

The force of thofe dire arms ? Milton. 

Thence, n.f [contracted, according to Mhiffew, from there 
he-nce .] 

1. From that place. 

Fa# by the oracle of God ; I thence 
Invoke thy aid. Milton. 

Surat he took, and thence preventing fame. 

By quick and painful marches thither came. Dryden. 

2. From that time. 

There fhall be no more thence an infant of days. Ijd. lxv. 

3. For that reafon. 

Not to fit idle with fo great a gift 
Ufelefs, and thence ridiculous about him. Milton's Agoniff. 

4. From thence is a barbarous expreffion, thence implying the 
fame. 

From thence ; from him, whofe daughter 
His tears proclaim’d his parting with her; thence 
We have crofs’d. Shakefpcare. 

T here plant eyes, all mull from thence 
Purge and difperld. Milton. 

1 he nceforth. adv. [thence and forth.~\ 

1. From that time. 

Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
T’ ambitious Pvome. Staffer. 

They (hall be placed in Leinfter, and have land given them 
to live upon, in fuch fort as fhall become- good lubjefls, to 
labour thenceforth for their living. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Wrath fhall be no more 

Thenceforth , but in thy prefence joy entire. Milton. 

2. From thenceforth is a barbarous corruption crept into later 
books. 

Avert 


J 
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Avert 

His holy eyes ; rcfo-h'mgfrom thenceforth 
To leave them to their own polluted ways. Milton. 

Men grow acquainted with thefe felf-evident truths upon 
their being propoled; but whofoever does fo, finds in him- 
fclf that he then begins to know a propofition which he 
knew not before, and which from thenceforth he never ques¬ 
tions. Locke . 

Thenceforward, adv. \_thence arid forward.] Oh from that 
time. 

THE'OCRACY. n.f [ thebcratie , Fr. and xpalew.] Go¬ 
vernment immediately Superintended by God. 

The charaders of the reign of Chrift are chiefly juftice, 
peace, and divine prefence or conduct, which is called the¬ 
ocracy. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Theocra'tical. adj. [theocratique, Fr. from theocracy.'] Re¬ 
lating to a government adminiftered by God. 

The government is neither human nor angelical, but pe¬ 
culiarly theoc'rat cal. Bui net's Theory oj the Eaith. 

Theodolite, n.f A mathematical inftrument tor taking 
heights'and diftances. 

Theogony. n.f [ theogonle , Fr. Ssoyovtce.] The generation 
of the gods. > Bailey. 

Theolo'gian. n.f [ theologien, Fr. thedlogus , Latin.] A di¬ 
vine ; a profetTor of divinity. 

Some theologians defile places ereded only for religion by 
defending opprefiions. Hayward. 

They to their viands fell: nor feemingly 
The angel, nor in mid, the common glofs 
Of theologians, but with keen difpatch 
Of real hunger. Milton s Par . Lofl, b. v. 

Thf.olo'gical. adj. [ thcologique , Fr. theologia, Lat.] Relating 
to the fcience of divinity. 

Although Some pens have only (ymbolized the fame from 
the myftery of its colours, yet are there other affedions 
might admit of theological allufions. Brown. 

Thev generally are extrads of theological and moral fen- 
tcnces, drawn from ecclefiadical and other authors. Swift. 

Theologically, adv. [from theological.] According to the 
principles of theology. 

Theo'logist. In.f [theologies, Lat.J A divine; one dudious 

Theo'lOGUE. S in the fcience of divinity. 

The cardinals of Rome, which arc theologucs, friars, and 
fchoolmen, call all temporal bufmefs, of wars, embaffages, 
fhirrery, which is under-fheriffries. . Bacon's Effays. 

A thcologue more by need than genial bent} 

Int’red in all his actions was difeern’d. Drydcn. 

It is no more an order, according to popifh theologijls, than 
the prima tonfura, they allowing only Seven ecclcfiaftical 
theologijls. Aylijfe's Parergon . 

THE'OLOGY. n.f. [theologie, Fr. Sarto^a.] Divinity. 

The whole drift of the Scripture of God, what is it but 
only to teach theology ? Theology , what is it but the fcience of 

* things divine? Hooker, b. Hi. 

She was mod dear to the king in regard of her knowledge 
in languages, in theology , and in philofophy. . Hayward. 
T he olded writers of theology were of this mind. Tillotfcn. 
Fhe'omachist. n.J. He who fights againd the gods. Bailey. 
The'omachy. n. f. and The fight againd the 

gods by the giants. _ _ . . 

ThecRbo. n.f [ tiorba , Italian; tuorbe , Fr.] A large lute 
for playing a thorough bats, ufed by the Italians. Bailey. 
He wanted nothing but a Song, 

And a well tun’d theorbo hung 
Upon a bough, to eafe the pain 
His tugo-’d ears differ'd, with a ffrain. 


Butler . 

THE'ORESl n.J . [ tbeoreme , Fr. 3-£wpn//.a.] A pofition laid 
down as an acknowledged truth. 

Having found this the head theorem of all their difcourles, 
who plead for the change of ecclefiaffical government in 
England, we hold it neccflary that the proofs thereof be 
weighed. Hooker, b. n. 

The chief points of morality are no lefs demonftrable than 
mathematicks ; nor is the fubtilty greater ini moral theorem! 
than in mathematical. More s rhyme Dialogues. 

Many observations go to the making up of one theorem, 
which, like oaks fit for durable buildings, muff be of many 
years growth. taunt. 

Here are three theorems, that'from thence we may draw 
feme conclusions. ' Dr S den * Dufrefnoy. 

T'heorem a'tical. 1 |-f rom theorem.] Comprifed in the- 
I'hE o rkma'tick. > orems; confifting in theorems. 
Theore'micic. ) 

Theoremick truth, or that which lies in the conceptions we 
have of things, is negative or pofitive. Grew. 

Theore'tical. y r [ thcoretique, French; -j Speculative ; 

TheoRe'tick. / \ from 3 -swprmto?-] L depending 

Theo'RICAL. \ aCB ) [ thcoriqv.e , Fr. from f on theory 

TrtEO'RICK. J L $«*?**•] . J ° r rv’ eC i U ~ 

lation ; terminating in theory or Speculation ; not practical. 

When he Speaks, 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is dill; 


T -H £ ' il' 

And the mute wonder lurketh in mens ears; 

To deal his Sweet and honied Sentences : 

So that the act and pradick part of life 

Mud be the midrefs to this tkeOrique. Shnlf.J: 

I he theorical part of the inquiry being interwoven'with 
the niftorical conjectures, the philofophy of colours will be 
promoted by indifputable experiments. Boyle on Colours 
For theoretical learning and Sciences there is nothing y e t 
complete. Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

TheoRick. n.f. [from the acljedive;] A fpeculatift; one who 
knows only fpeculation, not practice. 

The bookifh theorick, 

Wherein the toged confuls can pro'pofe 
As maderly as he ; meer prattle, without practice, 

Is all his foldierihip. Shakefpeare's Othello, 

Theoretically. \ ( [from theoretick.] ^Speculative- 

TheoRically. 3 X [from theorick.] \ \y . no j 

pradtically. 

The'oRst. n.f [from theory.] Afpeculatid; one given to 
Speculation. 

The greated theorijls have given the preference to fuch a 
form of government as that which obtains in this kingdom. 

Addifon s Freeholder , N°. 51. 
THE'ORY. n.f. [ theorie, Fr. S-cccfu.] Speculation; not prac¬ 
tice ; Scheme ; plan or Sydem yet fubfiding only in the mind. 

If they had been themfelves to execute their own theory in 
this church, they would have Seen being nearer at hand. 

Hooker, b. v. 

In making gold, the means hitherto propounded to effedt 
it are in the pradtice full of errour, and in the theory full of 
unfound imagination. Bacon's Nat. H ; Jl. N°. 326. 

Pradtice alone divides the world into virtuous and vicious; 
but as to the theory and fpeculation of virtue and vice, man¬ 
kind are much the fame. South's Sermons. 

Therape'utick. adj. [3spx7rsvhy.og.] Curative; teaching or 
endeavouring the cure of difeafes. 

Therapeutick or curative phvfick redoreth the patient into 
Sanity, and taketh away difeafes adfually atfedffng. Brown. 
The pradlice and therapeutick is didnbuted into the confer- 
' vative, preservative, and curative. Haroey. 

Medicine is judly didributed into prophyladlick, or the art 
of preferving health ; and therapeutick , or the art of reftoring 
it. Watts. 

There, adv. [thar, Gothick; ftsep, Saxon; daer, Dutch'; 
der , Danifh.] 

1. In that place. 

If they come to fojourn at my houfe, 

I’ll not be there. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Exil’d by thee from earth to deeped hell, 

In brazen bonds (hall barb’rous difcord dwell; 

Gigantick pride, pale terror, gloomy care, 

And mad ambition Shall attend her there. P°p ( ' 

2. It is oppofed to here. 

To fee thee fight, to fee thee traverfe, to fee thee here, to 
fee thee there. ShakeJ'p. Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

Could their relifhes be as different there as they are here, 
yet the manna in heaven will Suit every palate. Locke. 

Darknefs there might well feem twilight here. Milton. 

3. An exclamation directing Something at a diftance. 

Your fury hardens me. 

A guard there ; feize her. Drydcn s Aurengzeht. 

4. It is ufed at the beginning of a Sentence with the appearance 
of a nominative cafe, but Serves only to throw the nomina¬ 
tive behind the verb : as, a man came, or there came a man. 
It adds however Some emphafis, which, like many otter 
idioms in every language, muff be learned by cudom, am 
can hardly be explained. It cannot always be omitted wit 1 
out harfhnefs : as, in old times there zvas a great king.. 

For reformation of errour there were that thought it a pai 
of Chriftian charity to indru£t them. ^* 5 ’ 

There cannot in nature be a ftrength fo great, as to ma 
the lead moveable to pafs in an indant, or all to g et e J 
through the lead place. Dighy on the » 

There have been that have delivered themfelves mom 
ills by their good fortune or virtue. ^la¬ 

in human a&ions there are no degrees defcribed, u 

titude is indulged. . t 

Wherever there is fenfe or perception, there lorn ^ 

a&ually produced. 

c. In compofition it means that: as thereby , by iaat. 
Thereabout, jadv. [there and about, thereabout 1 
Thereabouts. \ fore lefs proper.] 

1. Near that place. mdn • and 

One fpeech I lov’d; *twas aTneas s ta e p ? > s flauffh- 

thereabout of it efpecially, where he (peaks of Tri^ yp a fht. 

2 . Nearly ; near that number, quantity, or itate. ^ing 

Between the twelfth of king John and thirty- 1 - s of 

Edward the third, containing one hundred and 1 } 
thereabouts, there was a continual bordering war. w j ier eof 
Find a houfe to lodge a hundred and fifty perion., 
twenty or thereabout may be attendants. 
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Suckling. 
lefs than 


two men dood 
Luke xxiv. 4. 
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Some three months Since, or thereabout, 

She found me out. 

Water is thirteen times rarer, and its refidance 
that of quickfilver thereabouts , as I have found by experi¬ 
ments with pendulums. Newton s Opticks . 

3. Concerning that matter. 

As they were much perplexed thereabout 

by, —• t- 

ThereaRter. adv. [there and after.] According to that; 
accordingly. 

When you can draw the head indifferent well, proportion 
the body thereafter. Peacham . 

If food were now before thee fet, 

Wou’dft thou not eat ? thereafter as I like 

The giver. 

ThereaT. adj. [there and at.] 

1. At that; on that account. 

Every errour is a ftain to the beauty of nature; for which 
caufe it blufheth thereat , but glorieth in the contrary. Hooker. 

2. At that place. 

Wide is the gate, and broad is the way that leadeth to 
dedrudlion, and many go in thereat. Mat. vii. 13. 

Thereby', adv. [there and by.] By that; by means of that; 
in consequence ot that. 

Some parts of our liturgy confid in the reading of the 
word of God, and the proclaiming of his law, that the people 
may thereby learn what their duties are towards him. Hooker. 

Therewith at lad he forc’d him to untie 
One of his grafping feet, him to defend thereby. Fa. LJhi. 
Being come to the height, they were thereby brought to an 
abfolute necedity. Davies on Ireland. 

Dare to be true ; nothing can need a lie, 

A fault, which needs it mod, grows two thereby. Herbert. 
If the paper be placed beyond the focus, and then the red 
colour at the lens be alternately intercepted and let pafs, the 
violet on the paper will not differ any change thereby. Newton. 

TheRefore. adv. [there and fore.] 

1. For that; for this ; for this reafon ; in confequence. 

This is the lated parley we will admit; 

Therefore to our bed mercy give yourfelves. Shakefpeare. 

Faldaff is dead, 

And we mud yern therefore. Shakefp. Henry V." 

Therefore fhall a man leave father and mother and cleave 
to his wife. Gen. ii. 24. 

The herd that fecks after fenfual pleafure is foft and un¬ 
manly ; and therefore I compole myfelf to meet a dorm. Lucas. 
He blufhes ; therefore he is guilty. Spectator. 

The wredlers fprinkled dud on their bodies to give better 
hold : the glory therefore was greater to conquer without 
powder. JVeJl's Pindar. 

2 . In return for this ; in recompence for this or for that. 

We have forfaken all and followed thee, what fhall we 
have therefore ? Mat.x1x.2y. 

Therefro'm. adv. [there and from.] From that; from this. 

Be ye therefore very couragious to do all that is written in 
the law, that ye turn not afide therefrom , to the right hand 
or to the left. J 0 f xxiii. 6. 

The leaves that fpring therefrom grow white. Mortimer. 

Therei'n. adv. [there and in.] In that; in this. 

Therein our letters do not well agree. Shakefpeare. 

The matter is of that nature, that I find myfelf unable to 
ferve you therein as you defire. Bacon. 

All the earth 

To thee, and to thy race, I give: as lords 
Poffefs it, and all things that therein live. Milton. 

After having well examined them, we fhall therein find 
many charms. Dry den's Dufrefnoy. 

Thereint'o. adv. [there and into.] Into that. 

Let not them that are in the countries enter thereinto. Luke. 
Though we fhall have occafion to fpeak of this, we will 
now make fome entrance thereinto. Bacon. 

Thereo'f. adv. [there and of.] Of that; of this. 

Confidering how the cafe doth ftand with this prefect age, 
full of tongue and weak of brain, behold we yield to the 
ibcamfW/. Hooker, b. \. 

1 ts vain to think that lafting which muft end £ 

And when ’tis paft, not any part remains 

[H but the reward which virtue gains. Denham. 

1 fhall begin with Greece, where my obfervations fhall be 
conhned to Athens, though feveral inftances might be brought 
from other dates thereof. Swift 

Thereo'n. adv. [there and on.] On that. " ' 

You fhall bereave yourfelf 
Of my good purpofes, and put your children 
To that deftrudion which I’ll guard them from, 

p l hmo l y, ou rc ‘y- t , Shahfps Ant. end Cleopatra. 

i ,y er c u alle , d t0 mind ' the that Jefus faid ; and when 
he thonght he wept. Mark xiv 

Its foundation is laid thereon. Woodward 

H£ REOUT. adv. [there and out.] Out of that. 

{hereout a ftrange beaft with feven heads arofe, 

I hat towns and caftles under her bread did cour. Spen/er 


THE 

Thereto'. I a( p v% [there and to, or unto.] To that. 
Thereunto'. J l 

Is it in regard then of fermons only, that apprehending 
the gofpel of Chrift we yield thereunto our unfeigned affent 
as to a thing infallibly true. Hooker, b. v. 

This fort of bafe people doth not for the moft part rebel of 
themfelves, having no heart thereunto , but are by force drawn 
by the grand rebels into their adion. Spenjer on Ireland. 

Next thereunto did grow a goodly tree. Fai'y Queen. 
That whereby we reafon, live and be 
Within ourfelves we ftrangers are thereto. Davies . 

A larger form of fpeech were fafer than that which punc¬ 
tually prefixeth a conftant day thereto. Brown. 

What might his force have done, being brought thereto. 
When that already gave fo much to do ? Daniel. 

That it is the appointment of God, might be argument 
enough to perfuade us thereunto. Tillotfon s Sermons » 

Thereupo'n. adv. [there and upon.] 

1. Upon that; in confequence of that. 

Grace having not in one thing fhewed itfelf, nor for fome 
few days, but in fuch fort fo long continued, our manifold 
fins ftnving to the contrary, what can we lefs thereupon con¬ 
clude, than that God would at leaft-wife, by trad of time, 
teach the world, that the thing which he bleffeth cannot but 
be of him. Hooker, b. iv. 

He hopes to find you forward 

And thereupon he fends you this good news. Shakefpeare m 
Let that one article rank with the reft; 

And thereupon give me your daughter. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Though grants of extraordinary liberties made by a king 
to his fubjeds do no more diminifh his greatnefs than when 
one torch lighteth another, yet many times inconveniencies 
do arife thereupon. Davies on Ireland. 

Children are chid for having failed in good manners, and 
have thereupon reproofs and precepts heaped upon them. Locke. 

Solon finding the people engaged in two violent fadions, 
of the poor and the rich, and in great confufion thereupon , 
made due provifions for fettling the balance of power. Swift. 

2. Immediately. 

Thereu'nder. adv. [there and under.] Under that. 

Thole which come nearer unto reafon, find paradife under 
the equinodial line, judging that thereunder might be found 
moft pleafure and the greateft fertility. Raleigh . 

Therewith, adv. [there and with.] 

1. With that. 

Germany had ftricken off that which appeared corrupt in 
the dodrine of the church of Rome, but feemed in difcipline 
ftill to retain therewith very great conformity. Hooker, b. iv. 
All things without, which round about we fee. 

We feek to know, and have therewith to do, Davies. 

Therewith at laft he forc’d him to untie 
One of his grafping feet, him to defend thereby. Spenfer . 

2. Immediately. 

Therewitha'l. adv. [there and withal.] 

1. Over and above. 

Therewithal the execrable ad 

On their late murther’d king they aggravate. Daniel. 

2. At the fame time. 

Well, give her that ring, and give therewithal 

That letter. Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

3. With that. J 

His hideous tail then hurled he about. 

And therewithal enwrapt the nimble thighs 

Of his froth-foamy fteed. ° Spenfer . 

Theri'acal. adj. [S-ypiccxd j from theriaca, Lat.] Medici¬ 
nal ; phyfical. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaft that feedeth 

D'tjxrt? where there are theriacal herbs. Bacon. 
THERMOMETER, n.f. [thermometre, Fr. 3 spfj.bg and us- 

rpov.J An inftrument for meafuring the heat of the air, or 
ol any matter. 

The greateft heat is about two in the afternoon, when the 
fun is paft the meridian, as is evident from the thermometer, 
or obfervations of the weather-glafs. Brown . 

Thermome'trical. adj. [from thermometer.] Relatino-to the 
meafure of heat. 

His heat raifes the liquor in the thermometrical tubes. Cheyne . 
The'rmoscope [i thermofeape, Fr. and rxomu.i 

An initrument by which the degrees of heat are difeovered • 
a thermometer. * 

By the trial of the thermofeope , fifhes have more heat than 

which they fwim in. Arbuthnat on Alimcnu. 

1 hese, pronoun, the plural of this. 

1. Oppofed to thofe . 

Did we for thefe barbarians plant and fow 
On thefe on thefe our happy fields beftow ? Dry den. 

2- fl/fioSfc 0 the perfons or things laft menti ° ned 1 and 

More rain falls in June and July than in December and 
Januapr; but it makes a much -greater fhew upon the earth 
in thefe months than in thofe , becaufe it lies longer upon it. 

Woodward's Nat. Hijl. p. iv. 

26 1 The'sis. 
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The'sis. n.f. [ thefe , Fr. S-sou?.] A pofition ; fomething laid 
down ; affirmatively or negatively. 

The truth of what you here lay down, 

By fome example fhould be (hewn. 

An horieft, but a fimple pair, 

May ferve to make this thefts clear. Prior. 

The'smothete. n.f. \_tkefmothete, Fr. oS’rrns ; &£<ry.og 
and TiS-rifM.] A lawgiver. 

The'urgy. n.f [ 3 -capyt'a.] The power of doing fupernatural 
things by lawful means, as by prayer to God. Bailey. 

THEW. n.f. ["Seap, Saxon.] 

1. Quality ; manners; cufloms ; habit of life; form of beha¬ 
viour. 

Home report thefe happy news. 

For well-yee worthy been for worth and gentle thewes. 

Fairy 'ueen, b. i. 

From mother’s pap I taken was unfit. 

And {freight deliver’d to a fairy knight, 

To be upbrought in gentle thewes and martial might. 

Fairy Epueen, b. i. 

2, In Shakefpeare it feems to fignify brawn, or bulk, from the 
Saxon ^eoy, the thigh , or fome fuch meaning. 

Nature crefcent does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk; but, as this temple waxes. 

The inward fervice of the mind and foul 
Grows wide withal. Shakefpeare*s Hamlet. 

Will you tell me, mafter Shallow, how to chufe a man ? 
Care I for the limbs, the thewes , the {fature, bulk and big 
femblance of a man ? give me the fpirit, mafter Shallow. 

Shakefpeare*s Henry IV. 
The'wed. a( lj. [from thew.] Educated; habituated; accul- 
tomed. 

But he was wife and wary of her will, 

And ever held his hand upon his heart; 

Yet would not feem fo rude, and thewed in ill. 

As to defpife fo courteous feeming part. Fairy Qu- b. ii. 
They. n.f. in the oblique cafe them , the plural of he or Jhe. 
[Si, Saxon.] 

I, The men ; the women ; the perfons. 

They are in a moft warlike preparation. Shak. Coriolahus . 

Why do you keep alone ? 

Of forrieft fancies your companions making, 

Ufing thofe thoughts, which fhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

The Spaniard 

Muft now confefs, if they have any goodnefs, 

The trial juft and noble. Shakefpeare. 

They eat on beds of filk and gold. 

At ivory tables, or wood fold 

Dearer than it. Ben]. Johnfon's Catahne. 

They know 

To joy the friend and grapple with the foe. Prior. 

2. Thofe men ; thofe women : oppofed to fome others. 

Only they , 

That come to hear a merry play, 

Will be deceiv’d. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

’Tis remarkable, that they 
Talk moft who have the leaft to fay. 
q. It is uled indefinitely ; as the French on dit. 

There, as they fay, perpetual night is found 
In filence brooding on th’ unhappy ground. 

Thi'ble. n.f A flice; a fcummer; a fpatula. 




2 . 


Dry den. 
Ainf. 

THICK, adj. piece, Saxon; dick , Dutch; dyck, Danifh; 

thickur , Iflandick.J 
I. Not thin. 

Denfe ; not rare ; grofs; crafs. 

God caufed the wind to blow, to dry up the abundant 
{lime of the earth, make the land more firm, and cleanfe the 
air of thick vapours and unwholefome mifts. Raleigh. 

To warm milk pour fpirit of nitre ; the milk prefently 
after will become thicker than it was. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Not clear; not tranfparent; muddy; feculent. 

Why haft thou loft the frelh blood in thy cheeks. 

And given my trealures and my rights of thee. 

To thick ey’d mufing and curs’d melancholy ? Shakefp. 

A fermentation makes all the wine in the vefiel thick or 
foul ; but when that is paft, it grows clear of itfelf. Temple. 
Encumber’d in the mud, their oars divide 
With heavy ftroaks the thick unwieldy tide. Addifon. 

. Great in circumference ; not {lender. . ... 

My little finger {hall be thicker than his loins. I Kings xn. 
Thou art waxen fat; thou art grown thick , covered with 
fatnefs. Deut. xxxii. 15. 

Frequent; in quick fucceffion ; with little intermiffion. 

They charged the defendants with their fmall {hot and 
Turky arrows as thick as hail. • _ Knolles. 

Favours came thick upon him, liker main fhowers than 
fprinkling drops or dews; for the next St. George’s day he 
was knighted, made gentleman of the king’s bed-chamber, 
and an annual penfion given him. JVotton. 

This bein°- once a week, came too thick and too often 

about. " S P elmm - 


- 



Prior. 
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His pills as thick as handgranado’s flew, 

And where they fell as certainly they flew. 

Clofe ; not divided by much fpace ; crowded. 

It brought them to a hollow cave. 

Amid the thickefl woods. Fairy b 

The people were gathered thick together. Luke xi 
Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main, 

Nor thicker harvefts on rich Hermus rife. 

Than ftand thefe troops. Fry den* s JEn 

He fought fecure of fortune as of fame ; 

Still by new maps the ifland might be fhewn : 

Conquefts he ftrew’d where’er he came, 

Thick as the galaxy with ftars is fown. Dry den 

Objedfs of pain or pleafure do not lie thick enough too¬ 
ther in life to keep the foul in conftant a&ion. ^Addifb 
. Not eafily pervious; fet with things clofe to each other. 

He through a little window caft his fight, 

Though thick of bars that gave a fcanty light. 

The fpeedy horfe 

Watch each entrance of the winding wood, 

Black was the foreft, thick with beech it flood. 

Next the proud palace of Salerno flood 
A mount of rough afcent, and thick with wood. Dnden. 
Bring it near fome thick -headed tree. Marti 

Coarfe ; not thin. 

It tafteth a little of the wax, which in a pomegranate, or 
fome fuch thick- coated fruit, it would not. Bacon. 

T/FtTleaved weeds amongft the grafs will need more dry¬ 
ing than ordinary grafs. Mortimer's Hujbandry , 

Without proper intervals of articulation. 

Speaking thick, which nature made his blemilh, 

Became the accents of the valiant. 

To feem like him. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Thick, n. f. [from the adjedlive.] 

1. The thickeft part or time when any thing is thickefl. 

Achimetes having with a mine fuddenly blown up a great 
part of the wall of the Spanifh ftation, in the thick of the 
duft and fmoak prefently entered his men. Knolles. 

2 . Thick and thin. Whatever is in the way. 

Through perils both of wind and limb. 

Through thick and thin file followed him. Hudibras. 

When fir ft the down appears upon his chin, 

For a fmall fum to fwear through thick and thin. Dryden: 
Thick, adv. [It is not always eafy to diftinguifh the adverb 
from the adjective.] 

1. Frequently; faft. ' - 

’Tis fome difafter. 

Or elfe he would not fend fo thick. Denham's Sophy. 

I hear the trampling of thick beating feet; 

This way they move. Dryden s Don Sebaf 'm. 

2 . Clofely. 

The neighb’ring plain with arms is cover’d o’er; 

The vale an iron harveft feems to yield, 

Of thick fprung lances in a waving field. Dryden: 

A little plat of ground thick fown, is better than a great 
field which lies fallow. Norris's Mifcel* 

To a great depth. 

If you apply it thick fpread, it will eat to the bone. IViJem . 

Cato has piercing eyes, and will difeern 
Our frauds, unlefs they’re cover’d thick with art. Addijon. 
Thick and threefold. In quick fucceffion; in great numbers. 

They came thick and threefold for a time, till one expe 
rienced ftager difeovered the plot. L'Ef ranges 0 • 

To ThFcken. v. a. [from thick.] 

1. To make thick. 

2. To make clofe; to fill up interftices. . . ... 

Waters evaporated and mounted up into the air, m 
and cool it. mdmrft Nat. Of. 

Tocondenfe; to concrete. j 

The white of an egg gradually difiblves by heat, ex 
ing a little the heat of a human body; a greater e g 

heat will thicken it into a white, dark-coloured, ^ 
m a p s> Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To {Lengthen ; to confirm. 

’Tis a fhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream, 

And this may help to thicken other proofs, ^ 

That do demonftrate thinly. 

To make frequent. 

To make clofe or numerous. 

To ThFcken. v. n. 

1. To grow thick. 

2. To grow denfe or muddy. 

When he toinJby. ‘Shakefp. Ant. ami 

To concrete ; to be confolidated. 

Water ftopt gives birth 
To grafs and plants, and thickens into earth. 

To grow clofe or numerous. 

The prefs of people thickens to the court, 

Th’ impatient crowd devouring the report. 

Fie faw the crowd thickening, and defire 
many there were. 
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5 - To comtet thickens, like the ftorm that flies 
Frnm we ftward when the fhow’ry kids arife. 

Or patt’ring hail comes- pounng on the mam, 

Ado, knot or to, of 


T M t 


Dry del t a 


2 . 


trees; a clofe wood or copfe. 
tr ’ I drew you hither. 


Shakefpeare. 


Milton. 

Milton. 


Into the chiefeft thicket of the park. 

Within a thicket I repos’d , and found 

t 4- f ill from heav’n a fleep interminate. P 

Let fall from n could not in hafte creep through 

Chus, or any of bis. could no ^ayed and 

«hofe defart itupn*^ whichi the > \ and 

^ tree, toJointhen, 
felv es into one mam body anddore^ 

Of echoing hill, or thicket, have we heard 
Cceleftial voices, to the midnight air, 

Sole, or refponfive, each to other s note, 

Singing their great Creator ? - , 

My brothers ftept to the next thicket fide 

To bring me berries. 

Now Leda’s twins 

Their trembling lances brandifh’d at the foe ; 

Nor had they mifs’d, but he to thickets fled, 

Conceal’d from aiming fpears, not pervious to the 

I’ve known young Juba rife before the fun, 

To beat the thicket where the tyger flept, 

Or feek the lion in his dreadful haunts. Addifon s Cato. 
Thi'ckly. adv. [from thick.] Deeply; to a great quantity. 
Mending cracked receivers, having thickly oveilaid them 
with diachylon, we could not perceive leaks. Xoyle. 

Thi'ckness. n.f [from thick.] 

1. The ftate of being thick ; denfity. 

2. Quantity of matter interpofed ; fpace taken up by matter 

mt in P t°he d darkened room, againft the hole at which the light 
entered, I could eafily fee through the whole thteknefs of my 
hand the motions of a body placed beyond it. oy e. 

q. Quantity laid on quantity to fome confiderable depth. 

Poll a tree, and cover it fome tbickncfs with clay on the 
top, and fee what it will put forth. Bacon's Nat. Hjf. 

4. Confiftence ; groffinefs ; not rarenefs ; fpiffitude 

Nitre mingled with water to the thicknefs of honey, and 
anointed on the bud after the vine is cut, it will fprout 
£ ort | 1> * Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N . 444. 

Difeafes imagined to come from the thicknefs of blood, 
come often from the contrary caufe. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
k. Impervioufnefs; clofenefs. 

The banks of the river and the thicknefs of the {hades drew 
into them all the birds of the country. Addifon. 

6. Want of Iharpnefs ; want of quicknefs. # 

A perfon found in himfelf, being at fome times fubjedt to 
a thicknefs of hearing, the like eftedt. Holder. 

What you write is printed in large letters ; otherwife be¬ 
tween the weaknefs of my eyes and thicknefs of hearing, I 
fliould lofe the greateft pleafure. Sivift. 

Thi'ck-sculled. adj. Dull; ftupid. 

Pleas’d to hear their thick-fcull* d judges cry* 

Well mov’d ! oh finely faid ! Dryden, 

This downright fighting fool, this thick-full d hero, 

This blunt unthinking inftrument of death. 

With plain dull virtue has outgone my wit. Dryden. 

Thi ckset, adj. [ thick and fet.] Clofe planted. 

His eye-balls glare with fire, fuffus’d with blood. 

His neck {hoots up a thickfet thorny wood ; 

His bridled back a trench impal’d appears, 

And ftands eredled, like a field of fpears. Drydeiu 

The world is fo thickfet with the numerous produdlions of 
the creatures, that befides the apparent beauty of things view¬ 
ed by all, there are thofe fecret graces in every part of na¬ 
ture, which fome few alone have the {kill to dilcern. Grew. 
Thi'ckskin. n.f [ thick and Jkin.] A coarfe grofs man; a 
numfkul. 

The Ihallow’ft thick/kin of that barren fort. 

Who Pyramus prefented in their fport, 

Forfook his feene and enter’d in a brake. Shakefpeare. 
THIEF, n.f [thiubs , Gothick; ^eif, Saxon; dief, Dutch. 
It was anciently written thicof, and fo appearcth to have been 
of two fyllables ; thie was wont to be taken for thrifty fo 
that thie of is he that takes of or from a man his thie, that is, 
his thrift or means whereby he thrives.] 

I. One who takes what belongs to another : the thief fteals by 
fecrecy, and the robber by violence; but thefe fenfes are con¬ 
founded. 

Take heed, have open eye ; for thieves do foot by night. 

Shakefpeare. 

This he faid becaufe he was a thief, and had the bag. John. 

Can you think I owe a thief my life, 

Becaufe he took it not by lawlefs force ? 


Am I obliged by that t’ affift his rapines, 

And to maintain his murders ? 

An excrefcence in the fnuff of a candle;. 

Their burning lamps the ftorm enluing fhow, 

Th’ oil fparkles, thieves about the fnuff do grow. May, 
atcher. 1 { [thief and catch.] 1 One whofe bu- 

T F T rFiE\DER \n.f\ [thitf and lead.] > finefs is to de- 

to execution. . , _ r , - / 

Mv ev’nings all I would with (harpers fpend. 

And make the thief-catcher my bofom friend. Broken, 

To Thieve, v.n. [from thief.] To fteal, to praefti e 
Thi'every. n.f. [from thieve. ] 

1. The prance of ftealing. 

Ne how to fcape great pumftiment and {name, 

For their falfe treafon and vile thievery. tpenje,« 

Mafter, be One of them; ’tis an honourabl^of 

thievery 

Do villainy, do, fince ^you profefs to do t. 

Like workmen ; I'll example you with thievery. Shakejp. 

He makes it a help unto thievery ; for thieves having a de- 
fi S n upon a houfe, make a fire at the four corners thereo , 
and caft therein the fragments of loadftone, which raifeth 
£ ume Brown’s Viilg. Errours , b. 11 . 

Amongft the Spartans, thievery was a practice morally^good 
and honeft. 

2 . That which is ftolen. < , , a 

Injurious time now, with a robber s haite, 

Crams his rich thiev'ry up he knows not how. Shakejp'. 
Thi'evish. adj. [from thief:] 

I. Given to ftealing ; p radii fin g theft. 

What, would’ft thou have me go and beg my tood . 

Or with a bafe and boift’rous fword enforce 
A thievijh living on the common road. Shakefpeare . 

O thievijh night. 

Why {hould’ft thou, but for fome felonious end. 

In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the ftars. 

That nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d their lamps 
With everlafting^oil, to give due light 
To the milled and lonely traveller \ 

The thievijh God fufpedled him, and took 
The hind afide, and thus in whifpers lpoke ; 

Difcover not the theft. 

2. Secret; fly. 

Four and twenty times the pilot’s glafs 
Hath told the thievijh minutes how they pafs. 

Thievishly, adv. [from thievifj.] Like a thief. 

They lay not to live by their worke, 

But thievijhly loiter and lurke. ^ Tuffer's Hufb ; 

Thi'evishness. n.f. [from thievijh.] Difpofition to fteal; 
habit of ftealing. 

Thigh, n.f. [ 3 eoy>, Saxon; thieo , Iflaridick.; die, Dutch.] 
The thigh includes all between the buttocks and the knee. 
The thigh bone is the longeft of all the bones in the body.: 
its fibres are clofe and hard : it has a cavity in its middle : it 
is a little convex and round on its forelide, but a little hol¬ 
low, with a long and fmall ridge on its backfide. Quincy. 

He touched the hollow of his thigh , and it was out of 
j 0 j nt> Gen . xxxii. 25. 

The flefti diflolved* and left the thigh bone bare. Wfeman . 
Thilk. pronoun, [julc, Saxon.] 1 hat fame. Obfolete. 

I love thilk lafs : alas, why do I love ! 

She deigns not my good will, but doth reprove. 

And of my rural mulick holdeth fcorn. SpenfeFs Pajl. 
THILL, n. f. [ISille, Saxon, a piece of timber cut.] The 
{hafts of a waggon; the arms of wood between which the 
laft horfe is placed. 

More eafily a waggon may be drawn in rough ways if the 
fore wheels were as high as the hinder wheels, and if the 
thills were fixed under the axis. Mortimer s Hufb „ 

Thill-horse. ] nif [ thill and horfe.] The laft horfe; the 
Thi'ller. ) horfe that goes between the {hafts. 

Whofe bridle and faddle, whitlether and nal, 

With collars and harneifs for thillcr and al. Tujfer. 

What a beard haft thou got ? thou haft got more hair on 
thy chin, than Dobbin my thill horfe has on his tail. Shak. 
Thi'mble. n.f [This is fuppofed by Minfhew to be corrupted 
from thumb bell.] A metal cover by which women fecure their 
fingers from the needle when they few. 

Your ladies and pale vifag’d maids, 

Like Amazons, come tripping after drums ; 

Their thimbles into armed gantlets change. 

Their needles to lances. Shakefp. King 'Johni 

Examine Venus and the Moon, 

Who Hole a thimble or a fpoonl Hudibras , p. i. 

Veins that run perpendicular to the horizon, have valves 
flicking to their Tides like fo many thimbles ; which, when 
the blood prefies back, flop its pafiage, but are comprefted 
by the forward motion of the blood. Cbeynet 

Thyme, 


Milton , 


Addifom 
Shakefp . 
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T H I 

Thime. n. f. [ thymus, Lat. thym, Fr.] A fragrant herb from 
which the bees are fuppofed to draw honey. This fhould be 
written thyme, which fee. 

Fair marigolds, and bees alluring thyme. Spenfer. 

THIN. adj. [Sinn, Saxon; thunnur, IAandick; dunn, Dutch.! 

1. Not thick. 

Beat gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires. Exod. 

2 . Rare ; not denfe. 

The hope of the ungodly is like thin froth, that is blown 
away with the wind. JVifd. v. 14. 

In the day when the air is more thin , the found pierceth 
better ; but when the air is more thick, as in the night, the 
found fpendeth and fpreadeth abroad lefs. Bacon . 

Underftand the fame 
Of fifh within their wat’ry refidence; 

Not hither fummon’d, fince they cannot change 
Their element, to draw the thinner air. Milton. 

The waters of Borifthenes are fo thin an<£ ight, that they 
fwim upon the top of the ftream of the river Hypanis. 

More. 

To warm new milk pour any alkali, the liquor will re¬ 
main at reft, though it appear fomewhat thinner. Arhuthnot. 

3. Not clofe ; feparate by large fpaces. 

He pleas’d the thin and bafhful audience 
Of our well-meaning, frugal anceftors. Rofcommon. 

Thou art weak, and full of art is he ; 

Elfe how could he that hoft feduce to fin, 

Whofe fall has left the heav’nly nation thin ? Dryden. 

Northward, beyond the mountains we will go, 

Where rocks lie cover’d with eternal fnow. 

Thin herbage in the plains, and fruitlefs fields. 

The fand no gold, the mine no filver yields. Dryden. 

Thin on the tow’rs they ftand; and ev’n thofe few, 

A feeble, fainting, and deje£ied crew. Dryden . 

Already Caefar 

Has ravag’d more than half the globe; and fees 
Mankind grown thin by his deftru&ive fword. Addifon . 

4. Not clofely compacted or accumulated. 

Seven thin ears blafted with the eaft wind fprung up. Gen. 

Remove the fwelling epithets, thick laid 
As varnifh on a harlot’s cheek j the reft 
Thin fown with ought of profit or delight. Milton. 

Thin leaved arbute hazle-graffs receives. 

And planes huge apples bear that bore but leaves. Dryden . 

5. Exile ; fmall. 

I hear the groans of ghofts ; 

Thin , hollow founds, and lamentable fcreams, Dryden . 

6. Not coarfe; not grofs in fubftance. 

7. Not abounding. 

Spain is thin fown of people, by reafon of the fterility of 
the foil and the natives being exhaufted in fuch vaft territo¬ 
ries as they poffefs. Bacon. 

Ferrara is very large, but extremely thin of people. Addifon. 

8. Not fat; not bulky; lean; Aim; fiender. 

A Aim thin gutted fox made a hard fhift to wriggle his 
body into a hen-rooft, and when he had fluffed his guts well, 
the hole was too little to get out again. IdEJlrange. 

Thin. adv. Not thickly. 

Fame is the fpur, that the clear fpirit doth raife. 

That laft infirmity of noble mind, 

To fcorn delights, and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find. 

And think to burft out into fudden blaze. 

Comes the blind fury with th’ abhorred fheers. 

And Aits the thinf pun life. Milton. 

A country gentlewoman, if it be like to rain, goes not 
abroad thin clad. Locke. 

To Thin. v.a. [from the adjedlive.] 

1. To make thin or rare; not to thicken. 

The ferum of the blood is neither acid nor alkaline : oil of 
vitriol thickens, and oil of tartar thins it a little. Arbuthnot. 

2. To make lefs clofe or numerous. 

The bill againft root and branch never paffed till both 
houfes were lufficiently thinned and overawed. King Charles. 
T’ unload the branches, or the leaves to thin 
That fuck the vital moifture of the vine. Dryden. 

’Tis Caefar’s fword has made Rome’s fenate little, 

And thinn d its ranks. Addifon's Cato. 

3. To attenuate. 

The vapours by the folar heat 
Thinn'd and exhal’d rife to their airy feat. Blackmore. 

Thi'nly. adv. [from thin.] Not thickly; not clofely; not 
denfely; not numerouAy. 

It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was thinly inha¬ 
bited before the flood. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

Thine, pronoun, [thein, Gothick; Sin, Saxon; dijn, Dutch.] 
Belonging or relating to thee ; the pronoun poffefiive of thou. 

It is ufed for thy when the fubftantive is divided from it: as, 
this is thy houfe ; thine is this houfe ; this houfe is thine. 

Thou haft her, France ; let her be thine, for we 
Have no fuch daughter. Shakefp. King Lear , 
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THINK., n.f. [Sing, Saxon ; ding , Dutch.! 

1. Whatever is ; not a perfon. A general word. 

Do not you chide; I have a thin? for vou* 

--You have a thing for me ? 7 

It is a common thing — 

-Ha? 

-To have a foolifh wife. ShaKfo n 1 „ 

The great mafter he found bufy in packing up hi, 
againft his departure. Indies's Hijl 0 f thlT ? 

The remnant of the meat-offering is a thing moft holy * 

Lev ' * 

Says the mafter, you devour the fame things that riF 
would have eaten, mice and all. L'Efl■ ™ 

A thing by neither man or woman priz’d, ^ 

And fcarcely known enough to be delpis’d. n . 1 

I fhould blufh to own fo rude a thing. 

As it is to fhun the brother of my king. jy ,1 

Wicked men, who underftand any thing of wifdom 

fee the imprudence of worldly and irreligious courfes. Tillotf- 

2. It is ufed in contempt. P n ’ 

I have a thing in profe, begun above twenty-efoht years 
ago, and almoft finifhed : it will make a four Ihitlin/ vo - 
lume. Siv ft 

3. It is ufed of perfons in contempt, or fometimes with pity. ’ 

See, fons, what things you are ! how quickly nature' 
Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her objeft? 

For this the foolifh over-careful fathers 
Have broke their Aeeps with thought, their brains with 
care - Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Never any thing was fo unbred as that odious man. Congr. 
The poor thing fighed, and with a bleffing expreffed with 
the utmoft vehemence turned from me. Addifon , 

I’ll be this abje<St thing no more. 

Love give me back my heart again. Granville, 

4. It is ufed by Shakefpeare once in a fenfe of honour. 

I lov’d the maid I married; never man 
Sigh’d truer breath : but that I fee thee here. 

Thou noble thing ! more dances my wrapt heart. Shale ft. 
To THINK, v. n. prefer, thought. [ thankgan , Gothick; 

Sencean, Saxon ; dencken , Dutch. J 
1. To have ideas; to compare terms or things; to reafon; to 
cogitate ; to perform any mental operation. 

Thinking , in the propriety of the Englifh tongue, fignifies 
that fort of operation of the mind about its ideas, wherein 
the mind is a&ive; where it, with fome degree of voluntary 
attention, confiders any thing. Locke. 

What am I ? or from whence .? for that I am 
I know, becaufe I think ; but whence I came. 

Or how this frame of mine began to be. 

What other being can difclofe to me ? Dryden. 

Thofe who perceive dully, or retain ideas in their minds 
ill, will have little matter to think on. Lode. 

It is an opinion that the foul always thinks, and that it has 
the a£Iual perception of ideas in itfelf conftantly, and that 
a<ftual thinking is as infeparable from the foul, as aftual ex- 
tenfion is from the body. Locke. 

Thefe are not matters to be Aightly and fuperficially thought 
upon. Tillotfan's Sermons. 

His experience of a good prince muff: give great fatisfac-* 
tion to every thinking man. Addifon's Freeholder. 

2 . To judge; to conclude ; to determine. 

Let them marry to whom they think beft; only to their 
father’s tribe fihall they marry. Num. xxxvi. 6. 

I fear we fhall not find 

This long defired king fuch as was thought. Daniel. 

3. To intend. 

Thou thought'Jl to help me, and fuch thanks I give, 

As one near death to thofe that wifh him live. Shakefpeare* 

4. To imagine; to fancy. 

Something fince his coming forth is thought of, which 
Imports the kingdom fo much fear and danger, 

That his return was moft requir’d. Shakefp. King L 
Edmund, I think, is gone. 

In pity of his mifery, to difpatch 

His nighted life. Shakefp. King Lear. 

W e may not be ftartled at the breaking of the exterior 
earth ; for the face of nature hath provoked men to think 0 
and obferve fuch a thing. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Thofe who love to live in gardens, have never thought 0 
contriving a winter garden. Speltator, N°. 477 * 

5. To mufe; to meditate. 

You pine, you languifh, love to be alone. 

Think much, fpeak little, and in fpeaking figh. Drydeft> 

6 . To recoiled!; to obferve. 

We are come to have the warrant. 


Lear. 


—Well thought upon ; I have it here about me. — ^ 
Think upon me, my God, for good, according to al t a 
_ j _ Neb.v. IQ* 


Shakefp. 


I have done. 

7. To judge; to conclude. 

If your general acquaintance be among ladies, p rovl 
they have no ill reputation, you think you are fafe. 


Neb. v. 19 * 
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Locke. 

can any 
Bentley's Sermons. 


2 . 


3 


cfoi the work was not ccmpie„, ■ji/nr,,] 

Venus thought on a deceit. Swift s Mfel. 

The Opinions of others whom we know and ihink wel o 

ar e no ground of affent. 
o rnnfider ; to doubt. 

8 ' ‘Any one may thirii with himfelf, how then 
thing live in Mercury and Saturn. 

f ‘ foNfiI ’'*0 image in the mind j to conceive. 

Royal Lear, 

Whom I have ever honour’d as my king. 

And as my patron thought on in my prayer. 

Charity thinkcih no evil. ^ 'S’ 

T ° 'uNhodht Ifiwdie grave where Laura lay Sidtuf. 
Me thirtieth tire running of the foremoft is like that of 

Al110 Nor think fuperfluous others aid. Milton. 

To Think much. To grudge. . Milt™ 

He thought not much to clothe his enemies. Milton. 

If we confider our infinite obligations to God, we have no 

reafon to think much to facrifice to him our deareft 1 mere As 

STS world. MM’ 

i. To Think Jam. Todifdain. ... 

He thought jeorn to lay hands on Mordecai alone. Ljtb. 111. 
Thi'nker.*».■/. [from wink.] One who thinks in a certain 

No body is made any thing by hearing of rules, or laying 
them up in his memory; practice muft iettle the habit . you 
may as well hope to make a good mufician by a lecture in 
the art of mufick, as a coherent thinker, or ftriT reafoner, 
by a fet of rules. 

.If a man had an ill-favoured nofe, deep thinkers would im¬ 
pute the caufe to the prejudice of his education. Swift. 

Thi'nking. n.f [from think.'] Imagination; cogitation; 

judgment. _ 

He put it by once; but, to my thinking, he would fain 

have had it. _ _ Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

If we did think. 

His contemplations were above the earth, 

And fix’d on fpiritual objects, he fhould ftill 
Dwell in his mufings; but I am afraid 
His thinkings are below the moon, nor worth 
His ferious confidering. Shakefp. Henry \ III. 

I heard a bird fo fing, 

Whofe'mufick, to my thinking, pleas’d the king. Shakefp. 
I was a man, to my thinking , very likely to get a rich wi¬ 
dow. Addifon s Guard. N • 97* 

ThAnly. n.f. [from thin.] 
j. Not thickly. 

2 . Not clofely ; not numerouAy. 

It is opinioned, that the earth was thinly inhabited before 
the flood. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Our walls are thinly mann’d ; our beft men flain : 

The reft, an heardefs number, fpent with watching. Dryd. 
Thinness, n.f [from thin.] 

I. The contrary to thicknefs ; exility ; tenuity. 

Tickling is moft in the foies, arm-holes 
caufe of the thinnefs of the Adn. 

No breach, but an expanfion. 

Like gold to airy thinnefs beat. 

Transparent fubftances, as glafs, water, 


and Ades, be- 
Bacon. 


air, 


T H I 

No fenter.ee can ftand that is not confirmed by two thirds 
_ , -i A dan on. 

cf the council. , , c , • j 

fuch clamours are like the feigned quarrels 01 combined 

cheats, to delude fome third perfon. Decay of Piety. 

2 The fixtieth part of a fecond. 

Divide the natural day into twenty-four equal parts, an 

hour into fatty minutes, a minute into fatty ieconds, a tccond 

. r . i/,; r/ / { Holder on V irne. 

into fixty thirds. 

Thi'rdborough. n.f. [third and borough.] An under-con- 

liable. . _ , . . , , 

Thirdly, adv. [from third.] In the third place. 

Firft metals are more durable than plants ; feconcly, they 
are mere folid ; thirdly, they are wholly Iubterrany. Bacon 
To Thirl. 2/. [Siplian, Sax. j To pierce ; to perforate. AmJ. 
THIRST, n.f [^ynjtc, Saxon; dorjl, Dutch.] _ 

1 The pain differed for want cf drink ; want of unnk. 

But fearlefs they perfue, nor can the fiood 
Quench their dire thirjl ; alas ! they tlnrft for blood. Denh. 
Thus accurs’d. 

In midft of water I complain of thirjl. . Dryden. 

Thirjl and hunger denote the ffate of fpittle and liquor or 
the ftomach. Thirjl is the fign of an acrimony commonly 
alkalelcent or muriatick. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Eagernefi.; vehement defire. 

Not hope of praife, nor thirfl of worldly good. 

Enticed us to follow this emprize. Fairfax, h. 11. 

Thou haft allay’d the thirjl I had of knowledge.^ Milton. 
Say is’t thy bounty, or thy thirjl of praife. Granville. 
This is an active and ardent thirjl after happineis, 01 uKcr 
a full, beatifying objedt. 

3. Draught. 

The rapid current, through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirjl up drawn, 

Rofe a frelh fountain. 

To Thirst, v. n. [ftypytan, Saxon ; derjlen, Dutch.] 

1. To feel want of drink ; to be thirfty or athirft. ^ 

They (hall not hunger nor thirjl. IJa. xlix. 10. 

The people thirjled there for water. Exod. xvii. 3. 

They as they thirjled fcoop the brimming ftream. Milt. 

2. To have a vehement delire for any thing. 

They knew how the ungodly were tormented, thirjling in 
another manner than the juft. IVijd. xi- 9 * 

My foul thirjlcth for the living God. PJal. xlii. 2. 

Till a man hungers and thirjls after righteoufaefs, till he 
feels an uneafinels in the want of it, his will wii. net be de¬ 
termined to any achon in purfuit of this ccnfcftcd, greater 


Cheync . 


Milton. 


good. 


Lock 


e. 


Donne. 
&c. when 

made very thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherwife 
formed into plates, do exhibit various colours according to 
their various thinnefs, although at a greater thicknefs they 
appear very clear and colourlefs. Newton's Opticks. 

Such depend upon a ftrong projedlile motion of the blood, 
and too great thhuiefs and delicacy of the vefiels, Arbuthnot. 

2. Paucity; fcarcity. 

The buzzard 

Invites the feather’d Nimrods of his race. 

To hide the ihinnejs of their fiock from fight. 

And all together make a feeming goodly fiight. Dryden. 
In country villages pope Leo the feventh indulged a 
practice through the thinpefs of the inhabitants, which opened 
a way for pluralities. Ayliffe's Paresgon. 

3* Rarenefs ; not fpiffitude. 

Thofe pleafures that fpring from honour the mind can nau- 
feate, and quickly feel the thinnefs of a popular breath. South. 
Third, adj. [^prtifca, Saxon.] The firft after the fecond; 
the ordinal of three. 

This is the third time : I hope good luck lies in odd num¬ 
bers. 

Pi-iird. n.f. [from the adjeiftive.] 

I. The third part. 

To thee and thine hereditary ever, 

Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom. 

Men of their broken debtors take, a third , 

A fixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again. Shakefpeare. 
The proteftant fubje&s of the abbey make up a third of 
its people. ' ‘ Addifon. 


celpeare. 


Shakefp. 


But furiou^ thirjling thus for gore. 

The fons of men fiiall ne’er approach thy ftiore. Pope . 

To Thirst, v. a. To want to drink. 

Untam’d and fierce the tyger ftill remains : 

For the kind gifts of water and of food. 

He feeks his keeper’s fiefh, and thirjls his blood. Prior . 

Thi'rstiness. n.f. [from thirjl.] The ftate of being thirfty. 
Next they will want a fucking and foajdng thirjlinefs, or a 
fiery appetite to drink in the lime. JVotton. 

Thi'rsty. adj. [^upyti^, Saxon.] 

1. Suffering want of drink ; pained for want of drink. 

Thy brother’s blood the thirjly earth hath drank. 

Broach’d with the fteely point of Clifford’s lance. Shakefp. 
Give me a little water to drink, for I am thirjly. Judg. iv. 

Unworthy was thy fate. 

To fall beneath a bale affafiin’s ftab, 

Whom all the thirjly inftruments of death 

Had in the field of battle fought in vain. Rozue. 

2. Pofiefi'ed with any vehement delire: as, blood thirfty. 
Thirteen, adj. [’Speotine, Saxon.] 'Fen and three. 

Speaking at the one end, I heard it return the voice thir¬ 
teen times. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 249. 

Thirteenth, adj. [from thirteen ^j\eo~eoL)a, Saxon.] The 
third after the tenth. 

The thirteenth part difference bringeth the bufinefs but to 
fuch a pafs, that every woman may have an hufband. Graunt. 
Thirtieth, adj. [from thirty, ^j-urcejo^a, Saxon.] The 
tenth thrice tcld ; the ordinal of thirty. 

Henry fhall efpoufe the lady Margaret ere the thirtieth of 
May next enfuing. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. 

A thirtieth part of the fun’s revolution. Hale. 

More will wonder at fo fhort an a<?e. 

To find a blank beyond the thirtieth page. Dryden. 

Thi'rty. adj. [^jnmg, Saxon.] 'I hrice ten. 

I have Aept fifteen years. 

—Ay, and the time feems thirty unto me. Shakefpeare. 
The Claudian aquedudt ran thirty-eight miles. Addifon. 
This, pronoun. [’Srp, Saxon.] 

1. That which is prefent; what is now mentioned. 

Bardclph and Nim had more valour than this , yet they 
were both bang’d ; and fo would this be, if he durft ftcal. ShaL 
Come a little nearer this ways. Shakefpeare . 

Vv ithin this three mile may you fee it coming ; 

I fay a moving erove. Shakejp. Macbeth. 
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THO 

Mult I endure all this ? Shakefp. Julius Ceefar. 

Jbis fame (hall comfort us concerning our toil. Gen. v. 20. 
This is not the place for a large redu&ion. Hale. 

rheie is a very great inequality among men as to their in¬ 
ternal endowments, and their external conditions, in this 

li: c Calamy s Sermons. 

2 . 1 he next future. 

Let not the Lord be angry, and I will fpeak yet but this 
once : peradventure ten (hall be found there. Gen. xviii. 22. 
7 his is ufed for this time. 


THO 


3. This is ufed for this time 

B y this the veil'd half her courfe had run. Dryden. 

4. The laft part. J 

I have not wept this forty years ; but now 
My mother comes afrefh into my eyes. Dryden. 

5. It is often oppofed to that. 

As when two winds with rival force contend. 

This way and that, the wav’ring fails they bend. 

While freezing Boreas and black Eurus blow, 

JNow here, now there, the reeling veflel throw. Pope. 
According as the Imall parts of matter are connected to¬ 
gether after this or that determinate manner, a body of this 
or that denomination is produced. Boyle. 

Do we not often hear of this or that young heir ? are not 
his riches and his lewdnefles talkt of together! South's Serm. 
This way and that the impatient captives tend, 

And preffing for releafe the mountains rend. Dryden. 


/ 

o. 


\\ hen tin: and that refpedt a former fentence, this relates to 
the latter, that to the former member. 

Their judgment in this we may not, and in that we need 
not, follow.. . Hooker. 

7. .Sometimes it ;s oppofed to the other. 

Confider the arguments which the author had to write 
this, or to defign the other , before you arraign him. Dryden. 
With endleis.pain this man perfues 
What, if he gain’d, he could not ufe: 

And t'other fondly hopes to fee 

What never was, nor e’er fliall be. Prior. 

T HI stle, n.j. [jnjTcel, Saxon ; diejlcl , Dutch j carduus , Lat.J 
A prickly weed growing in corn fields. 

The leaves of the thifile grow alternately on the branches, 
and are prickly ; and the heads are, for the moft part, fqua- 
mofe and prickly. Miller. 

Hateful docks, rough thijlles, keckfies, burs. Shakefp. 
Get you fome carduus benedieftus, and lay it to your 

heart.-There thou prick’ll her with a thijlle. Shakefp. 

Thorns alfo and thijlles it lhall bring thee forth. Milton. 
Tough thijlles choak’d the fields, and kill’d the corn, 
And an unthrifty crop of weeds was born. Dryden. 

Rie grafs will kill thijlles. Mortimer's Hufb. 

•Thi'stle, golden, n. f A plant. 

The golden thifile- hath the appearance of a thiftle : the 
flower coniiib of many half florets, which reft on the em- 
brios ; each of thefe are feparated by a thin leaf, and on the 
top of each embrio is faftened a little leaf. Miller. 

Thi stly. adj. [from thijlle.'] Overgrown with thirties. 

Wide o’er the thijlly lawn as fwells the breeze, 

A whitening fhower of vegetable down 
Amufive floats. Thomfon's Summer. 

Thi'ther. adv. [JjfSeji, Saxon.J 

1. To that place: it is oppofed to hither. 

We’re coming thither. Shakefpeare. 

When, like a bridegroom from the Eaft, the fun 
Sets forth ; he thither , whence he came, doth run. Denham. 

There Phoenix and Ulyfles watch the prey; 

And thither all the wealth of Troy convey. Dryden . 

2 . To that end ; to that point. 

ThiTherto. adv. [thither and to.] To that end ; fo far. 
Thi'ther ward. adv. [thither and ward.] Towards that 
place. 

Ne would he fuffer fleep once thithervoard 
Approach, albe his drowfy den were next. Fairy Jpu. 

Madam, he’s gone to ferve the duke of Florence: 

We met him thitherivard, for thence we came. Shakefp. 

By quick inftinefive motion, up I fprung, 

As thitherward endeavouring. Milton s Par. Lofl , h. viii. 
The foolilh beafts went to the lion’s den, leaving very 
goodly footfteps of their journey thitherward, but not the 
like of their return. L'EJlrange. 

A tuft of daifies on a flow’ry lay 
They faw, and thitherward they bent their way. Dryden. 
•Tho. adv. [bonne, Saxon. ) 

1. Then. Spenfer. 

2. Tho' contracted for though. 

To Thole, v.n. To wait awhile. Ainf 

Thong. n.J. [jipang, jij-iong, Saxon.] A ftrap, or ftring of 
leather, 

The Tufcan king 

Laid by the lance and took him to the fling; 

Thrice whirl’d the thong about his head, and threw 
7"he heated lead half melted as it flew. Dryden's /En. 

The ancient ceftus only confifted of fo many large thongs 
about the hand, without any lead at the end. . Addifon. 

■ : - 8 ... -4 .. , • v 
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Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 


A ^ lt J ls a f d arm °urers on palfreys ride 
nd^nads for loofen’d: fpears, 

Thora'cick adj. [from thorax.] Belonging'’to thett'7 4 ' 
The chyle grows grey in the thoracuk dSst h 
Ihoral. ady [from thorns, Lat.] Relating to the hi**”* 
The pumfliment of adultery, according to then 
Sometimes made by a thoral reparation *?“ 

7 HORN. n .f [thaurns, Gothick; Eonn <>-- A A 
Dutch.] * - 3 . 

1. A prickly tree of feveral kinds. 

Thorns and thirties fhall it bring forth. 

2. A prickle growing on the thorn bufh 
The moft upright is fharper than 1 thorn hedge M- •• 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the mV,. TV" 

3. Any thing troublefome. °* e * Milton 

The guilt of empire; all its thorns and cares 
Thorn apple. n. J. A plant. Southern s Spartan D, 

The tbornapple is of two forts: the heater „, . 

up with a ftrong round ftalk, and the lelfer differs D D 
other in the fmallnefs of the leaves. ,, m 

I Ho'rnback. n.f A fea-fifli. Mortimer. 

The thornback when dried taftes of fal ammoniac At ,t 
Tho'rnbut. n.f. A fort of fea-f.ih, Amf. which helffi ' 
guiflies from thornback. A birt or turbot. *“ m " 

Tho'rny. adj. [from thorn.] 

1. lull of thorns; fpiny; rough; prickly. 

Not winding ivy, nor the glorious bay; 

He wore, iweet head, a thorny diadem. 

The boar’s eye-balls jglare with Are, 

His neck lhoots up a thickfet thorny wood; 

His briftled back a trench impal’d appears* 

The wiier madmen did for virtue toil 
A thorny , or at beft a barren foil. 

They on the bleaky top 
Of rugged hills, the tho ny bramble crop. 

2. Pricking; vexatious. 

No diflike againft the perfon 
Of our good queen, but the fharp thorny points 
Of my alleged reafons drive this forward. Shakefpeare. 

3. Difficult; perplexing. 

By how many thorny and hard ways they are come there- 
unto, by how many civil broils. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Tho rough, prepof. [the word through extended into twofyl- 
lables.] 1 

T. By way of making paflage or penetration. 

2. By means of. 

Mark Antony will follow 
Thorough the hazards of this untrod ftate. 

With all true faith. Shakefp. Julius Ceefar. 

Tho rough, adj. [ j he adjective is always written thorough , 
the prepofition commonly through.] 

1. Complete; full; perfeCt. • 7-r ■ 

The Irifh horfeboys, in the thorough reformation of that 
realm, ftiould be cut off. Spenfer. 

He did not defire a thorough engagement till he had time to 
reform fome whom he refolved never more to truft. Clarendon. 
A thorough tranflator muft be a thorough poet. Dryden. 
A thorough practice of fubjeefting ourfelves to the wants of 
others, would extinguifh in us pride. Swift. 

2 . Parting through. 

Let all three Tides be a double houfe, without thorough 
lights on the Tides. Bacon. 

Thoroughfare, n.f [thorough and fare.] A paflage through; 
a paflage without any flop or let. 

Th’ Hyrcanian deferts are as thoroughfares now 
For princes to come view fair Portia. Shakefpeare. 

His body is a paflable carcafe if he be not hurt: it is a 
thoroughfare for fteel, if it be not hurt. Shakefpeare. 

Hell, and this world, one realm, one continent 
Of eafy thoroughfare. Milton's Par. Lof , h. x. 

The ungrateful perfon is a monfter, which is all throat 
and belly ; a kind of thoroughfare, or common Ihore for tho 
good things of the world to pafs into. South's SerttiMS* 

1 he courts are fill’d with a tumultuous din 
Of crouds, or iffuing forth, or ent’ring in : 

A thoroughfare of news ; where fome devife 
Things never heard; fome mingle truth with lies. Dryden. 
Thoroughly, adv. [from thorough.] Completely; fully* 

Look into this bufmefs thoroughly. Shakefpeare. 

We can never be grieved for their miferies who ar etf 
. roughly wicked, and have thereby jurtly called their calamities 
on themfelves. Dryden s Dufrejnf * 

One would think that every member of the communit)* 
who embraces with vehemence the principles of 
ty, had thoroughly fifted and examined them. ff. 1 J 01U 

They had forgotten their folemn vows as thoroughly as 1 
they had never made them. Atterbury s Sermon l 

Tho'roughsped. adj. ^thorough and fped.] Finirtied in P rin 
ciples; thoroughpaced, 


THO 

Our thoroughfped republick of whigs, which contains the 
bulk of all hopers, pretenders, and profeffors, are moft highly 
ufeful to princes. Swift. 

Thoroughpaced, adj. [thorough and pace.] Perfecft in what 
is undertaken ; complete ; thoroughfped. Generally in a 
bad fenfe. 

When it was propofed to repeal the teft daufe, the ableft 
of thofe who were reckoned the moft ftanch and thoroughpaced 
whigs fell off at the firft mention of it. Swift. 

ThorouchstTch. adv. [thorough and flitch.] Completely ; 
fully. A low word. 

Perfeverance alone can carry us thoroughflitch. L'EJlrange. 

Thorp, n. f 

Thorp , tlh op , threp, trep , trap, are all from the Saxon 
to; p, which lignifies a village. Gibfon's Camden. 

Those. pron. the plural of that. 

Make all our trumpets fpeak, give them all breath, 

Thofe clam’rous harbingers of blood and death. Shakefp. 
The fibres of this muitle a£t as thofe of others. Cheyne. 

Sure there are poets which did never dream 
Up on Parnaffus, nor did tafte the ftream 
Of Helicon, we therefore may fuppofe 
Thofe made not poets, but the poets thofe. Denham. 

Thou. n. J. [\u, Saxon ; du , Dutch ; in the oblique cafes lin¬ 
gular thee, J-e, Saxon ; in the plural ye, ge, Saxon ; in the 
oblique cafes plural you, eojv Saxon.] 

1. The fecond pronoun perfonal. 

Is this a dagger which I fee before me, 

The handle tow’rd my hand ? Come let me clutch thee. 

I have thee not, and yet I fee thee ftill. 

Art thou not, fatal viuon, fenfible 

To feeling as to fight. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I am as like to call thee fo again. 

To fpit on thee again, to fpurn thee too, 

If thou wilt lend this money lend it not 

As to thy friend. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

Thou, if there be a thou in this bafe town, 

Who dares with angry Fupolis to frown ; 

Who at enormous villany turns pale, 

And fleers againft it with a full-blown fail. Dryden. 

2 . It is ufed only in very familiar or very folemn language. 
When we fpeak to equals or fuperiors we fay you ; but in lo- 
Rtnn language, and in addrefies of worfhip, we fay thou. 

1 o T hou. v. a. [from thou.] To treat with familiarity. 

7 ’aunt him with the licence of ink ; if thou thou'Jl him 
fome thrice, it lhall not be amifs. Shakefpeare. 

Though, conjunction, [pea]?, Saxon; thaub, Gothick.] 

1. Notwithstanding that; although. 

Not lit at I fo affirm, though fo it feern. Milton. 

The found of" love makes your foft heart afraid, 

And guard itfelf, though but a child invade. JVallcr. 

I can defire to perceive thofe things that God has prepared ’ 
for thofe that love him, though they be fuch as eye hath not 
feen, ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
concehe. Locke. 

Though the name of abftraftcd ideas is attributed to uni- 
venal ideas, yet this abftraftion is not great. Watts's Logick. 

2 . As Though. As if; like as if. '' 

In the vine were three branches ; and it was as though it 
budded. Gen.xl. 10. 

3. It is ufed in the end of a fentence in familiar lano-uao-e : 

however; yet. • ® 0 ’ • 

t Tou lhall not quit Cydaria for me: 

Tis dangerous though to treat me in this fort. 

And to refufe my offers, though in fport. Dryden. 

A good caufe wou’d do well though ; 

It gives my faord an edge. Drydm's Stamjh Fryar. 

1 HOUGHt, the preterite and part. pajf. of think. 

I told him what I thought. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Are my friends embark’d ? 

Can any thing be thought of for their fervice ? 

M hijft I yet live, let me not live in vain. Addifon 

7 other tax c 7 ld hav e been thought of, upon which fo 
much money would have been immediately advanced. Addif 
iHou GHT . n.f [from the preterite of to think.] J 

1. The operation of the mind; the aft of thinking 
Idea ; image formed in the mind. ^ 

Sulph’rous and thought executing fires 
Singe my white head. * Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

ror our mitriuftion to impart 
I hings above earthly thought. nyrn 

3 . Sentiment; fancy; imagery. Mk **- 

Thought , if tranflated truly, cannot be loft in another Ian- 
^uage. but ffie words that convey it to our apprehenflon 
ffiich are the image and ornament of that thought, may be 
ill-cholen as to make it appear unhandfome. “ Dryden 

j. ] 1 ) 6 may 0,lten find as much thought on the reverfe of a 
ledal as in a canto of Spenfer. Addifon on ancient Medals 

ssssun u,, “ - *-7 4. 


THO 

Why do you keep alone ? 

Of forrieft fancies your companions making, 

Uflng thofe thoughts which lhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakefp. Macbeth * 

5. Conception; preconceived notion. 

Things to their thought 

So unimaginable as hate in heaven. Milton • 

6. Opinion; judgment. 

He that is ready to flip, is as a lamp defpifed in the thought 
of him that is at eafe. Job xii. 5. 

T’hey communicated their thoughts on this fubjebt to each 
other ; and therefore their reafons are little different. Dryden • 
Thus Bethel fpoke, who always fpeaks his thought , 

And always thinks the very thing he ought. Pope . 

7. Meditation; ferious confideration. 

Pride, of all others the moft dangerous fault, 

Proceeds from want of fenfe or want of thought. Kofcotnmon. 
Nor was godhead from her thought. Milton . 

8. Defign; purpofe. 

The thoughts I think towards you are thoughts of peace, 
and not evil. Jer.. xxix. 11. 

9. Silent contemplation. 

Who is fo grofs 

That cannot fee this palpable device ? 

Yet who fo bold, but fays, he fees it not ? 

Bad is the world ; and all will come to nought. 

When fuch ill dealings muft be feen in thought. Shakefp . 
I o. Sollicitude ; care ; concern. 

Let us return, left he leave caring for the affes and take 
thought for us. 1 Sam. ix. 5. v 

Hawis was put in trouble, and died with thought and an- 
guifh before his bufinefs came to an end. Baco 7 is Henry VII. 
Adam took no thought, eating his fill. Milton . 

11. Expectation. 

The main defery 

Stands on the hourly thought. Shakefp. King Lear . 

12. A.fmall degree; a fmall quantity. 

His face was a thought longer than the exact fymmetrians 
would allow. Sidney. 

If our own be but equal, the law of common indulgence 
alloweth us to think them at the leaft half a thought the bet¬ 
ter, becaufe they are our own. Hooker, b. iv. 

A needle pierced through a globe of cork, cut away by 
degrees, will fwim under water, yet not fink unto the bot¬ 
tom : if the cork be a thought too light to fink under the fur- 
face, the water may be attenuated with fpirits of wine. Br. 

My giddinefs feized me, and though I now totter, yet I 
think I am a thought better. Swift . 

Thoughtful, adj. [thought and full.] 

1. Contemplative; full of reflection; full of meditation. 

On thefe he mus’d within his thoughtful mind. 

And then refolv’d what Faunus had divin’d. Dryden . 

2. Attentive ; careful. 

Thoughtful of thy gain, I all the live-long day 
Confume in meditation deep. ° Phillips „ 

3. Promoting meditation; favourable to muling. 

Unfpotted long with human blood : 

War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades. 

And fteel now glitters in the mufes fhades. Pope. 

4. Anxious; follicitous. 

In awful pomp, and melancholy ftate. 

See fettled reafon on the judgment-feat; 

Around her croud diftruft, and doubt and fear. 

And thoughtful forefight, and tormenting care. Prior. 
Thoughtfully, adv. [from thoughtful.] With thought or 
confideration ; with follicitude. 

ThYughtfulness. n. f [from thoughtful.1 

1. Deep meditation. 

2. Anxiety; follicitude. 

Thoughtless, adj. [from thought .] 

1. Airy; gay; diffipated. 

2. Negligent; carelefs. 

It is lomething peculiarly fhocking to fee gray hairs with- 
out remorfe for the paft, and thoughtlefs of the”future. Rovers 

3. Stupid; dull. * 

His goodly fabrick fills the eye, 

And feems delign’d for thoughtlefs majefty : 

Thoughtlefs as monarch oaks that fhade the plain, 

And lpread in folemn ftate fupinely reign. Dryden' 

Tho uhtlessly. adv. [from thought.] ^Without thought i 
carelefly; ftupidly. 0 * 

In reftlefs hurries thoughtlefsly they live, 

At fubftance oft unmov’d, for lhadows grieve. Garth 

T tiom GHTS,CK ‘ a ’ lj ' and >^-] Uneafy with reflec- 

Heav n s face doth glow 
tr ,f/ U , 1 vila S e; and > 33 ’gainft the doom, ' 

Tho'u!Z ffd -^ ‘ he Tr Shah ft' 

, T l , ■ af. or n. f. [Jmj-eno, Saxon j duyfend, Dutch.] 

J. ‘ he number of ten hundred. J 
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About three thoufand years ago, navigation of the world 
for remote voyages was greater than at this day. Bacon. 

2 . Proverbially, a great number. 

So fair, and thoufand, thoufand times more fair 
She feem’d, when fhe prefented was to fight. Fa. Spu. 

For harbour at a 'thoufand doors they knock’d. 

Not one of all the thoufand but was lock’d. Dryden. 

Search the herald’s roll. 

Where thou (halt find thy famous pedigree. 

Drawn from the root of fome old Tufcan tree, 

And thou, a thoufand off, a fool of long degree. Dryden. 

'I hough he regulates himfelf by judice, he finds a thoufand 
occafions for generofity and companion. Addifons Sped. 

How many thoufands pronounce boldly on the affairs of the 
publick, whom God nor men hever qualified for inch judg¬ 
ment. I Vatu. 

Thousandth, adj . [from thoufand.] The hundredth ten 
times told ; the ordinal of a thoufand. 

He that will divide a minute into a thoufand parts, and 
break but a part of a tbonfandth part in the affairs of love, it 
may be faid of him, that Cupid hath clapt him o’ th’ fnoulder, 
but I’ll warrant him heart whole. Sbakefp. As you like it. 
Such is the poet’s lot: what luckier fate 
Does on the works of grave hiftorians wait: 

More time they fpend, in greater toils engage, 

T heir volumes fwell beyond the thoufandth page. Dryden. 
The French hugonots are many thoufand witnefies to the 
contrary ; and I wifh they deferved the thoufandth part of the 
good treatment they have received. Swift's Mijcel. 

Thowl. n. f. A piece of timber by which oars are kept in 
their places when a rowing. A inf 

Thrall, n.f. [J>psel, Saxon.] 

1. A Have; one who is in the power of another. 

No thralls like them that inward bdbdage have. Sidney. 
But lith fhe will the conqueil challenge need, 

Let her accept me as her faithful thrall. Spenfer. 

Look gracious on thy prodrate thrall. Shakefpeare. 

The two delinquents 

That were the flaves of drink, and thralls of fleep. Shah. 

I know I’m one of nature’s little kings ; 

Yet to the leaf! and vileft things am thrall. Da r uies. 

That we may fo fufiice his vengeful ire, 

Or do him mightier fervice, as his thralls 

By right of war, whate’er his bufinefs be. Milton. 

2. Bondage ; date of flavery or confinement. 

And laid about him, till his nofe, 

From thrall of ring and cord broke loofe. Hudihras , p. i. 
To Thrall, v. a. Spenfer. [from the noun.] Toenflave; 
to bring into the power of another. 

Let me be a Have t’ atchieve the maid, 

Whofe fudden fight hath thrall'd my wounded eye. Shak. 

Statefmen purge vice with vice, and may corrode 
The bad with bad, a fpider with a toad. 

For fo ill thralls not them, but they tame ill. 

And make her do much good againft her will. Donne. 
The author of nature is not thralled to the laws of na¬ 
ture Drummond. 

Thra'ldom. n.f [from thrall.] Slavery; fervitude. 

How far am I inferior to thee in the date of the mind ? 
and yet know I that all the heavens cannot bring me to fuch 
thraldom. Sidney , b. i. 

He fwore with fobs, 

That he would labour my delivery. 

—Why, fo he doth, when he delivers you 
From this earth’s thraldom to the joys ot heav n. Shakcfp. 
This country, in a great part defolate, groaneth under the 
Turkifh thraldom. Sandys. 

He fhall rule, and fhe in thraldom live. Dryden. 

They tell us we are all bom flaves ; life and thraldom we 
entered into together, and can never be quit of the one till 
we part with the other. 

ThraEple. n.f The windpipe of any animal. They full 

retain it in the Scottifh dialed. 

To Thrash, v. a. fSapycan, Saxon; derfehen, Dutch.] 
i. To beat corn to free it from the chaff. I his is written va* 

* rlouflv thrafio or threjh, but thrajh is agreeable to etymology. 
Fir it thrajh the corn, then after burn the draw. Sbakefp. 
Gideon threjhed wheat to hide it. J u dg. viii. 11. 

Here be oxen for burnt facrifice, and threfoing inftruments 
for wood. 2 Sam. xxiv. 22. 

In the fun your golden grain aifplay, 

And thrajh it out, and winnow it by day. Dryden. 

This is to preferve the ends of the bones from an inca- 
icfccRcy, which they being bard bodies would contradl from 
a fwift motion ; fuch as that of running or threfoing. 

Out of your clover well dried in the fun, after the fiid 
threfoing , get what feed you can. Mortimer. 

■ 2. To beat ; to drub. . . . _ 

Tbotf feurv'y valiant afs ! thou art here but to thrajh 1 ro- 
jans, and thou art bought and fold among thofe of any wit 
' Jjfce a Barbarian llave. Sbakefp. Troll. and Ciejfda. 
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To Thrash. v. n . To labour; to drudge. 

I rather woifd be Mevius, threjh for rhimes 
Like his, the (corn and lcandal of the times 
Than that Philippick fatally divine, 

Which is inferib’d the fecond, fbould be mine. £> r /. 
Thra'shf.r. n.f. [from thrajh.] One who thrafhes corn *** 
Our loldiers, like a lazy thrajher with a flail, 

Fell gently down, as if they ftruck their friends. Sbakefp 
Not bardy the plowman’s pains, the reaper’s and threjhf \ 
toil, and the baker’s fweat, is to be counted into the bread 
we eat: the labour of thofe employed about the utenfils muft 
all be charged. ' Z«fc. 

Thra'shing-floor. n. f An area on which corn is beaten 
In vain the hinds the threfoing-f cor prepare, 

And exercife their flails in empty air. Dryden 

Delve of convenient depth your threfoing-foor 
With temper’d clay, then fill and face it o’er. Dryden 
Thrasonical, adj. [from Thrafo, a boafter in old comedy.] 
Boaflful: bratwino;. 

His humour is lofty, his difeourfe peremptory, his general 
behaviour vain, ridiculous, zuftbrafonical. Shakcjpeare. 

There never was any thing fo fudden but the fight of two 
rams, and Caefar’s ihraj'onical brag of, I came, faw, and 
overcame. Sbakefp. As you Hie it. 

Thrave. n.f [iSpap, Saxon.] 

1. A herd ; a drove. Out of ufe. 

2 . The number of two dozen. 

THREAD, n.f. [hr-aifc, Saxon; draed, Dutch.] 

1. A fmall line ; a (mail twift. 

Let not Bardolph’s vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord and vile reproach. Shakefpeare. 
Though the (lender thread of dyed filk looked on (ingle 
feem devoid of rednefs, yet when numbers of thefe threads 
are brought together, their colour becomes notorious. Boyle. 

He who fat at a table but with a fvvord hanging over his 
head by one Angle thi ead or hair, furely had enough to check 
his appetite. South's Sermons. 

The art of pleafing is the (kill of cutting to a thread, be¬ 
twixt flattery and ill-manners. UEJlranoe. 

2. Any thing continued in a courfe ; uniform tenor. 

The eagernels and trembling of the fancy doth not always 
regularly follow the fame even thread of difeourfe, but (trikes 
upon fome other thing that hath relation to it. Burnet. 

The gout being a difeafe of the nervous parts, makes it 
fo hard to cure ; difeafes are fo as they are more remote in 
the thread of the motion of the fluids. Arbuthnot. 

Thre'adbare. adj. [thread and bare.~\ 

1. Deprived of the nap; wore to the naked threads. 

Threadbare coat, and cobbled flioes he ware. Fa. 

The clothier means to drels the commonwealth, and fet a 
new nap upon it: fo he had need ; for ’tis threadbare. Shak. 
Will any freedom here from you be borne, 

Whofe cloaths are threadbare , and whofe cloaks are torn? 

Dryden s Juvenal. 

He walk’d the ftreets, and wore a threadbare cloak; 

He din’d and flipp’d at charge of other folk. Swfft* 

2. Worn out; trite. 

A hungry lean-fac’d villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller. Sha ejpeare. 
Many writers of moral difeourfes run into (fide t0 P 1 ^ 211 , 
threadbare quotations, not handling their (ubjedl 

If he underftood trade, he would not have mentioned thh 
threadbare and exploded project. Child on ~ 

To Thread, v.a. [from the noun,] 

1. To pafs through with a thread. . r 

The larged crooked needle, with a ligature of t e 

that I have threaded it with in taking up the fpermatic 

fels. Sharps Sunn 

2. To pafs through ; to pierce through. # 

Thus out of leafon threading dark-cy’d night. 

Being preft to th’ war, 

Ev’n when the nave of the (date was touch a, ‘.j nnus . 
They would not thread the gates. Sbakefp. 0 
Th re'ADEN. adj. [from thread .] Made of threa 
Behold the tbreaden fails. 

Borne with th’ invifible and creeping wind, 

Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow c ‘ niuC h 
To Threap, 'v. a. A country word denoting to o 

or contend. , „ tinr ; a tion of 

Threat, n.f [from the verb.] Menace; denunc 

ill. , , , ShaHP' 

There is no terror, Caflius, in your thtea ■ ar£ p 

The emperor perceiving that his threats weie 
ed, regarded little to threaten any more. 

Do not believe fl/Blton. 

Thofe rigid threats of death : ye (Fall not die. 

To Threat. {v.a. [Jjjiearian., Saxon: me 
To Thre'aten. \ ufed but in poetry.] f f 0 
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I. To menace; to jounce 

i » j which no worfe than this can bring. 
Though threaten d, whicii no wo Milton. 

, To menace t to terrify, or attempt to terrify, by denouncing 

eVil - What threat you me with telling m . 

Tell him and fpar f 1 " t < i i ; r ftraitly threaten them that they 
That it fpread no further, > j tJs iv . lSi . 

fueak henceforth to no man in this name. 

1 The void profound . 

Wide gaping, and with utter lofs o >emg . Mlmt 

aflhult undaunted did abide, 

JZ 1 M .1* M, 

This day black omens threat the bnghteft fair. 

That e’er deferv’d a watchful fpir.t s care. 

3- To menace by action. ^ ^ 

threaten ^ t j me . be fire with fire ; 

Threaten the threatened and outface the row 

bragS '" S h°Fhe U U it gives you life * 

~ Wnowledoe by the threat'ner? Milton s Par. Loft. 

Threateningly, adv. [from threaten.} With menace ; ,n 

a threatening m^ r ^ thus flames ; n your fair eyes. 

Before I fpeak, too threat'mnftp replies. Shakefpeare. 

Thueateul adj. [threat and/a//..] Bull of threats; mina- 

Cl ° Like as a warlike brigandine apphde 

To fi< T ht, lays forth her threatful pikes a ‘nre, 

The enpines which in them lad death do hide. Spenfa . 
Three, adj. [Jme, Saxon; dry, Dutch; tn 9 Wellh an 

Erfe; tres, Lat.] Two and one. 

Prove this a profp’rous day, the three- nook d world 
Shall bear the olive freely. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
If you (peak three words, it will three times report you the 
whole three words. . Bacon's Nat. Hft. N°. 249. 

Great Atreus Tons, Tydides fixt above. 

With three-zfd Neflor. Creech s Mamhus. 

Jove hurls the three- fork’d thunder from above. Add Jon. 
Thefe three and three with ofier bands we ty’d. Pope. 
Down to thefe worlds I trod the difmal way. 

And draoVd the W^-mouth’d dog to upper day. Pope. 
A ftrait needle, fuch as glovers _ ufe, with a three-e dged 

point, ufeful in jewing up dead bodies. Sharp. 

2. -Proverbially a (mall number. 


A 


’eroianv a Buiatt LiLiitiuru.1. c . , r 

Away," thou three-ipeWd fool; I am no beafr. Shakejp. 
"bafe, proud, (hallow, beggarly, three A uited, filthy, 

. , . • , C UriknCts K inrr T enY 


worded docking knave. 


Shakefp. King Lear. 
Thre'efold. adj'. [ Jjjteoyealb, Saxon. ] 1 hnce repeated ; 

confiding of three.. r . 

A threefold, cord is not eafily broken. tccluj . iv. 12. 

By a threefold iubiee the world hath been governed from 
the beo-inning: by a judice natural, by which the parents and 
elders of families governed their children, in which the obe- 

dience. was called natural piety: again, by a judice divine, 

drawn from the laws of God ; and the obedience was called 
confluence.: and ladly, by a judice civil, begotten by both the 
former; and the.obedience to this.we call duty. Raleigh. 
A threefold' off’ring to his altar'bring, 

A bull, a ram, ,a'boar. Pope's Odyffey. 

Threepence, n. f [three and pence.] A fmall diver coin va¬ 
lued at thrice a penny. 

A threepence bow’d would hire me, 

Old as I am to queen it. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Layins a caudick, I made an efcar the compafs of a three - 
pence, aiH gave vent to the matter. Wifeonan's Surgery. 

Threepenny, adj. [triobolams , Lat.] Vulgar; mean. 
Thre'epile. n.f. [three and pile.] An old name for good 
velvet. 

I, in my time, wo-e threcpilc but am out of fervice. Shak. 
ThreepPled! adj. . Set with a thick pile; in another place 
it feems to mean piled one on another. 

Thou art <rood velvet; thou’rt a threepil'd piece: I had as 
lief be.Englilh kerfey, as be pil’d as thou art. Shakefpeare. 

■ fhr cep it ^.hyperboles; fpruce affectation. Shakefpeare. 
Threescore! adjj [three and fore.] Thrice twenty ; fixty. 

Threefcore and ten I can remember well. Shakefpeare. 
Their lives, before the flood were abbreviated after, and 
contracted untp hundreds and threejeores. Brown. 

By chape our long-liv’d fathers earn’d their food.; 

Toil drying the nerves, and purify’d the blood : 

But we their ions, a pamper’d race of men, 

Are dwindl’d down to ihreefcore years and ten.' Dryden, 
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Threno'dy. n.f. IXM a fong of lamentation. 
Thre'sher. n. f. properl y thrajher. 

Here too the tbre/her brand.ftung his flail, 

Befpeaks a mader. 

THRE 'The treKugS'd^btiilg ftantfe, _ 

The ground or Hep 

under the door ; entrance ; gate; dooi. 

Fair marching forth in honourable wile, _ r , 

Him at the thrfhold met fhe well did enterpnze. Spenfer. 

Many men, that dumble at the threshold, - 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within. Saakefpea . 

Not better 

Than dill at hell’s dark threfoold t’ have.fat watch, 

Unnam d, undreaded, and thy felf half ftarv’d J Milton. 

Before the darry threfoold ok Jove s court 
My manfion is, where thofe immortal lhapes 
Of bright aereal fpints live mfpher d _ 7u:j fnn 

In regions mild, of calm and ferene air. ^ 

There fought the queen’s apartment, dood before 
The peaceful threfoold, and befieg’d the door. Dryden. 

Threw, preterite of throw. , 

A broken rock the force of Pyrrhus threw. 

Full on his ankle fell the pond’rous done, 

Burd the drong nerves, and crafh d the folid bone. Pope . 

Thrice, adv. [from three.] 

1. Three times. 

Thrice he affay’d it from his foot to draw. 

And thrice in vain to draw it did afiay, 

It booted nought to think, to rob him of his prey. Spenfer . 

Thrice within this hour _ 

I faw him down ; thrice up again and fighting. b.oa.-.ejp. 

2. A word of amplification. 

Thrice noble lord, let me entreat of you ' 

To pardon me. Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Thrice, and four times happy thofe 
That under Ilian walls before their parents dy d. Dryden 
ToThrid. v. a. [this is corrupted from thread ■, in French 
enfiler.] To Hide through a narrow paffage. _ 

Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair. 

Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. Pope. 

Thrift, n.f [from thrive.] . 

I. Profit; gain; riches gotten; date of profpenng. 

He came out with all his clowns, hold upon fuch cart 
jades, and fo furnifhed, as I thought with myfelf if that 
were thrift , I wifht none of my friends or fubjeas ever to 

thrive. . . StAu *> b - 1U 

You fome permit 

To fecond ills with ills, each worfe than other. 

And make them dreaded to the doer’s thrift. Shakefpeare . 

Had I but the means 
To hold a rival place wflth one of them, 

I have a mind prefages me fuch thrift , 

That I fhould be fortunate. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Should the poor be flatter’d ? 

No ; let the candied tongue lick ablurd pomp. 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee. 

Where thrift may follow fawning. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Parfimony ; frugality ; good hufbandry. 

The red unable to ferve any longer, or willing to fall to 
thrift, prove very good hufbands. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Out of the prefent (paring and untimely thrift, there grow 
many future inconveniences and continual change in repairing 
and re-edifying fuch' imperfe& flight-built veflels. Raleigh. 
Thus heaven, though all-fufficient, Ihows a thrift 
In his oeconomy, and bounds his gift, Dryden . 

3. A plant. 

The thrift is a plant with a flower gathered into an almoft 
fpherical head, furnifned with a common fcaly empalement: 
this head is compofed of feveral clove-gilliflower flowers, 
confiding of feveral leaves in a proper empalement, fhaped 
like a funnel; in like manner the pointal rifes'out of the 
fame empalement, and afterwards turns to an oblong feed, 
wrapt up in the empalement, as in an hufk. Miller . 

Thriftily, adv. [from thriftyf Frugally; parfimonioudy. 
Cromartie after fourfeore went to his country-houfe to live 
thriftily , and fave up money to fpend at London. Swift . 

ThriEtiness. n.f. [from thrifty.] Frugality; hufbandry. 

If any other place you have, 

Which afks fmall pains but thriftinefs to fave. Hubberd. 
Some are cenfured for keeping their own, whom tender- 
nefs how to get honedly teacheth to fpend dilcreetly ; whereas 
fuch need no great thriftinefs in preferving their own, who 
afliime more liberty in exacting from others. JVotton. 

Thri'ftless. adj. [from thrift.] Profufe ; extravagant. 

They in idle pomp and wanton play 
Confirmed had their goods and thriftlefs hours, 

lx frn .0 t*v\ I r* I x r no 1 t-b a 


2 . 




ooinumcu uau uieir goous anu im ijutjs nours, 

And thrown themfelves into thefe heavy dowers. Speny 
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He {hall fpend mine honour with his (Lame, 

As ibriftlefs Tons their (craping; fathers gold. Shakefpeare. 
Thri'fty. adj. [from thrift .] 

1. Frugal; fparing; not profufe ; not lavifti. 

Though fome men do, as do they would 
Let thrifty do, as do they fhould. 

Nature never lends 

The fm all eft fcruple of her excellence. 

But like a thrifty goddefs {he determines 
Herfelf the glory of a creditor, 

O ^4 

Thanks and ufe. 

Left he fhould neglecft his ftudies 
Like a young heir, the thrifty goddefs. 

For fear young mafter ftiould be fpoil’d, 

Would ufe him like a younger child. 

I am glad he has fo much youth and vigour left, of which 
he hath not been thrifty ; but wonder he has no more difere- 
tion. Swift. I 

2. Well-hufbanded. 

I have five hundred crowns. 

The thrifty hire I fav’d under your father. Shakefpeare. 
To Thrill, v. a. [jjyphan. Saxon ; drilla , Swedifli.J '1 o 
pierce ; to bore; to penetrate; to drill. 

The cruel word her tender heart fo thrill’d , 

That fudden cold did run through every vein. 

And ftormy horrour all her fenfes fill’d 
With dying fit, that down ftie fell for pain. 

He pierced through his chaffed cheft 
With thrilling point of deadly iron brand, 

And lanc’d his lordly heart. Fairy Fhi. b. i. 

A fervant that he'bred, thrill'd with remorfe. 

Oppos’d againft the act; bending his fword 
To his.great mafter. . Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Nature, that heard fuch found, 

Beneath the hollow round 
Of Cynthia’s feat, the airy region thrilling , 

Now was almoft won, 

To think her part was done. Milton. 

To THRILL. v. n. 

1. To have the quality of piercing. 

The knight his thrillant fpear again affay’d. 

In his brals-plated body to embofs. Fairy b. i. 

With that, one of his thrillant darts he threw. 

Headed with ire and vengeable defpite. Fairy ^u. b 

2. To pierce or wound the ear with a {harp found. 

The piteous maiden, careful, comfortlefs, 

Does throw out thrilling fhrieks, and fhrieking cries. 

Fairy Ehiecn, b.l. 

3. To feel a fliarp tingling fenfation. 

To feek fweet fafety out, 

In vaults apd prifons ; and to thrill and {hake, 

Ev’n at the crying of our nation’s crow, 

Thinking his voice an armed Englifhman. Shakefpeare. 
Art thou & not horribly afraid ? Doth not thy blood thrill at 
} ShakeJ'p. Henry IV. p. i. 

4. To pafs with a tingling fenfation. 

' A faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 

That almoft freezes up the heat of life. Shakefpeare. 

A fudden horror chill 

Ran through each nerve, and thrill'd in ev’ry vein. Addifon . 
To THRIVE, v. n. pret. throve, and fometimes lefs properly 
thrived, part, thriven. [Of this word there is found no fatif- 
faetory etymology : in the northern dialect they ufe throdden , 
to make grow ; perhaps throve was the original word, from 
throa , Iflandick, to encrcafe.] Toprofper; to grow rich ; to 
advance in any thing defined. 

He came forth with his clowns horft on poor cart-jades, 
and fo furniftied, that if this be thrift, I with my fubjedts 

never thrive. ff^ n r 9 ’’ 

The better thou ihrivfl, the gladder am I. TuJJer. 

If lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 
Difmifs his power, he means to vifit us. Shakefpeare. 

It nrew amoneft bullies, where commonly plants do not 
foil ° ^ Bacon's Nat. Hi/l. N°. 620. 

They by vices thrive , 

Sail on fmooth feas, and at their port arrive. 

O fond why fit we here, each other viewing 
Idly, while Satan, our great author, thrives 
In other worlds, and happier feat provides 
Tor us, his offspring dear ? Miltons Par. Lojl , b. x. 

Thofe who have refolved upon the thriving fort .of piety, 
feldom embark all their hopes in one bottom. Decay of Piety. 

A careful fhepherd not only turns his flock into a common 
nafture, but with particular advertence obferves the thriving 
6f everyone. . Decay of Piety 

Growth is of the very nature of fome things : to be and 
to thrive is ali one with them; and they know no middle 
feafon between their fpring and their fall. South's Serm. 

Experienc’d age in deep defpair was loft. 

To fee the rebel thrive , the loyal croft. Dry den. 

Seldom a- thriving man turns his land into money to make 
the greater advantage. 


Tujfer. 


Shakefpeare. 


Swift. 


Fairy Fhi. 


t e r 

The thriven calves in meads their food forfake 
And render their fweet fouls before the plenteous 5 rack 

. .. . , , T . Dry den's VirAL 

A little hope-but 1 have none. 6 

On air the poor camelions thrive , 

Deny’d ev’n that my love can live. Granville 

Such a care hath always been taken of the city charities* 
that they have thriven and profpered gradually from their in* 
fancy, down to this very day. Aiterbury's Sermons. 

In the fat age of pleafure, 'wealth and eale, 

Sprung the rank weed, and thriv'd with large increafe 

. P, P‘ S H I a y on Critidfm 

Diligence and humility is the way to thrive in the riches 
of the underftanding, as well as in gold. Watts's Lodi b 
ThrFver. n.f [from thrive.] One that profpers; one that 
grows rich. 

He had fo well improved that .little ftock his father left as 
he was like to prove a th iver in the end. Hayward 

Thri vingly, adv. [from thriving.] In a profperous way. 
Thro’, contracted by barbarians from 'through. 

What thanks can wretched fugitives, return, 

Who fcatter’d thro' the world in exile mourn. Drydcn 
Throat, n.f. [^pore, ^pora, Saxon.] 

1. The forepart of the neck; the pafl'ages of nutriment and 
breath. 

The gold, I give thee, will I melt and pour 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. Shakefpeare. 

Wherefore could I not pronounce, amen ? 

I had moft need of blefling, and amen 

Stuck in my throat. Shakefpeare's Macbeath. 

2. The main road of any place. 

Her honour, and her courage try’d. 

Calm and intrepid in the very throat 

Of fulphurous war, on Teniers dreadful field. Thomfon. 

3. To cut the Throat. To murder ; to kill by violence. 

Thefe bred up amongft the Englifhmen, when they be¬ 
come kern, are made more fit to cut their throats. Spenfer. 

A trumpeter that was made prifoner, when the loldiers 
were about to cut his throat , fays, why fhould you kill a man 
that kills nobody ? L’Ef range. 

Thro'atpipe. n.f [throat and pipe.] Theweafon; the wind¬ 
pipe. 

Thro'atwort. n. f. [throat and wort.] A plant. 

The throatwort hath a funnel-fhaped flower, confiding of 
one leaf, and cut into feveral parts at the top, whole empale- 
ment becomes a membranaceous fruit, often triangular, and 
divided into three cells, full of fmall feeds. Miller. 

To Throb, v. n. [from ScpuGsTv, Minfhew and Junius ; form¬ 
ed in imitation of the found, Skinner ; perhaps contraffed 
from throw up.] 

1. To heave; to beat; to rife as the breaft with forrow or 
diftrefs. 

Here -may his head live on my throbbing breaft. Shakfp. 
My heart throbs to know one thing : 

Shall Banquo’s ifl'ue ever reign ? Shahefp. Macbeth. 

’Twas the clafh of fvvords: my troubled heart 
Is fo caft down, and funk amidft its forrows, 

It throbs with fear, and akes at every found. Addifon. 

How that warm’d me ! How my throbbing heart 
Leapt to the image of my father’s joy, . 

When you fhou’d ftrairi me in your folding arms. Smith. 

2. To beat; to palpitate. 

In the depending orifice there was a throbbing of the arte¬ 
rial blood, as in an aneurifm, the blood being choake in 
by the contufed flefh. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Throb, n.f [from the verb.] Heave; beat; ftroke oi P a “ 
pitation. 

She figh’d from bottom of her wounded breait, 

And after many bitter throbs did throw, n. v 6) 

With lips full pale, and fault’ring tongue oppreft. La. 

Thou talk’ft like one who never felt 
Th’ impatient: throbs and longings of a foul, , r 

That pants and reaches after diftant good. Addijons 

Throe, n.f [from Spopian, to Juffer, Saxon.] . 

I. The pain of travail; the anguifti of bringing chi ren. 
like wife written throw. 

Lucina lent not me her bed, fc .. 

But took me in my throes. boakeyy. j 

My womb pregnant, and now exceflive grown, ^ 
Prodigious motion felt and rueful throes. 

Not knowing ’twas my labour, I complain 
Of fudden fhootings, and of grinding pains, r) r Jen. 
My throes come thicker and my cries increas • traV ail 
Reflect on that day, when earth fhall be a g am t foe 
with her fans, and at one fruitful throe bring 0 j^oble 

generations of learned and unlearned, no Sermon 

. Any extreme agony; the final and mortal ftruggle- 

O man ! have mind of that moft bitter t roe, ~ 
For as the tree does fall fo lies it ever low. 

To eafe them of their griefs, 

Their fears e'f hoftile ftrokes, their aches, loji > ^ hpir 
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e nfi love with other incident throes > 


I. 


will do . . 

Shahefp. Timon of Athens. 


2 . 


1. 


Milton. 
Milton. 
Pope. 

A 


In life’s uncertain voyage, 

Some kindnefs to the™- To put in agonies. 

ToLhR° e * v " a " and cheek proclaim a birth, 

T0 The fetung of thme eye and cheek p £ . 

Which throes thee much to yield. 

,, -n f, [thronus, Lat. Sfov®’.] 

TB a roval feat; the feat of a king. 

A Koundlefs intemperance "hath neen 
Th’untimely emptying ot the happy Macbeth. 

And full of many kings. . . , 

Th' eternal father from Ins throne beheld ^ 

Their multitude. mo ] e vou have found 

Stonehenge once thought a temple, you ^ 

A throne where kings were ciown d. ) 

T , he ffelime^he'bi&ops preached on the Heps of the 

asw » -jj&assL 

To Throne. « n. [from the noun.] To enthrone; to fet on 

a r 05 ThCT t 'have, as who have not, whom their great ftars 

Thron'd and let high ? . ,, 

True image of the father, whether thron d 

In the boforn of blifs and light of light. 

Conceiving or remote from hcav n, enfhrin d 
In fleflfty tabernacle and human form. 

C prince ! O chief of many tnroned^ powers. 

Thron'd in glafs and nam’d it Caroline. 

Throng, n.f. [^5, Saxon, from ^n 8 an, to ftefs.] 
croud ; a multitude prefling againft each other. 

Let us on heaps go offer up our lives : 

We ?re enow yet living in the field, 

To Another up the Englifh in our throngs. Shakefpeare. 

A throng 

Of thick fihort fobs in thund’ring volleys float, 

And roul themfelves over her lubrick throat 

t . Lrajbaw . 

In panting murmurs. ... 

This book, the image of his mind, 

Will make his name not hard to find. 

I wifli the throng of great and good 

Made it lefs eas’ly underftood. alle - * 

With ftudious thought obferv’d th’ llluftnous throng , 

In nature’s order as they pals’d along; , 

Their names, their fates. J ^den s ALn. 

To Throng, v. n. [from the noun.] 1 o croud ; to come in 

tumultuous multitudes. 

I have feen 

The dumb men throng to lee him, and the blind . 

To hear him (peak. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

His mother could not longer bear the agitations ot io many 
pafiions as throng'd upon her, but fell upon his neck, crying 
out, my fon. . ^ Tatler, N55. 

fTo Throng, v. a. 'Fo opprefs or incommode with crouds or 

tumults. 

I'll fay, thou haft gold : 

Thou wilt be throng'd too fhortly. Shakefpeare. 

The multitude throng thee and prefs thee. Luke viii. 45. 

All accefs was throng'd , the gates 
Thick fwarm’d. Milton. 

Thro'stle. n.f. [ppoyx-le, Saxon.] The thrufh ; a fmall 
dinging bird. 

The throjtle with his note fo true, 

The wren with little quill. Shakefpeare . 

The black-bird and throfiel with their melodious voices bid 
welcome to the cheerful fpring. Walt on's Angler. 

TiiroTtle. n. f [from throat.] The windpipe. 

At the upper extreme it hath no larinx or throttle to qua¬ 
lify the found. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

To '1 ’hro'ttle. v. a. [from the 1 noun.] To choak; to iuf- 
focate ; to kill by flopping the breath. 

I have feen them fhiver and look, pale. 

Make periods in the mid ft of fentences. 

Throttle their pra&is’d accents in their fears. 

And, in conclufion, dumbly have broke off. Shakefpeare . 

As when Antaeus in Iraffa ftrove 
With Jove’s Alcides, and oft foil’d ftill rofe. 

Receiving from his mother earth new ftrength, 

Frefli from his fall and fiercer grapple join’d. 

Throttled at length in th’ air, expir’d and fell. Milton. 

His throat half throttl'd with corrupted phlegm, 

And breathing through his jaws a belching fleam. Dryden. 

The throttling quinley ’tis my ftar appoints, 

And rheumatifm 1 fend to rack the joints. 

Throttle thyfelf with an ell of ftrong tape. 

For thou haft not a groat to attone tor a rape. 

Throve, the preterite of thrive. 

England never throve fo well, nor was there ever brought 
into England fo great an incrGafe of wealth Ivnce. Locke. 

O O 

Through, prep, [jjuph, Saxon; door, Dutch; dutch, Ger- 


H R 


been'fofuccefsful with common heade, that he 
hath led their belief through all the works of nature. 

blown, ^ 

M ; d a e franco and Spain ambitious of his love. Drydcn. 
NOt r!L/the gate of iv’ry He dilm.fs’d . ^ 

TL V ftme f tSTappened when I removed the prilVn out 
of the fun’s lishC and looking tbrngbi t upon the hole flam¬ 
ing by the light of the clouds beyond it. 

B C5tS'han<b this feience has paffed with gre^p- 
Pl Ma'terial things are prefented only through their fenfes, 

m. 

■ "ifv 1 

Something you may deferve of him throng, me. Shak. 

By much flothfulnefe the building decayeth an ^ 
idlenefs of the hands the houfe droppeth through. tutu), x. 

You will not make this a general rule to debar (uch torn 
preaching the gofpel, as have through mfirm.ty fallen. H htg.Jt. 
Some through ambition, or through third of gold 
Have flain their brothers, and their country foid. Drydcn. 

To him, to himFtis giv’n 
Paftlon, and care, and anguifti to deftroy: 

Through him foft peace and plenitude of joy 
Perpetual o’er the world redeem d fhall flow. 

Through, adv. 

1 Frome one end or fide to the other. 

You’d be fo lean, that blafts of January 
Would blow you through and through. Shakefpeare. 

Inquire how metal may be tinged through and through , and. 

with what, and into what colours ? ”* cm ' 

Pointed fatire runs him through and through. Uldbam. 
To underftand the mind of him that writ, is to read t ie 
whole letter through , from one end to the other. Locke. 

n To the end of any thing. . , 

Every man brings fuch a degree of this light into the 

world with him, that though it cannot bring him to heaven, 
yet it will carry him fo far, that if he follows it faithfully he 

fhall meet with another light, which fhall carry him quite 
, 1 South s Sermons, 

through. I?/ 

THROTGHBRED. adj. [through and bred, commonly thorough¬ 
bred.] Completely educated ; completely taught. 

A through-bred foldier weighs all prefent circumftances and 
all pofiible contingents. GmuV Cojmol. 

Thrcughli'ghTED. adj. [through and. light.] Lighted oil both 

That the beft pieces be placed where are the feweft lights ; 
therefore not only rooms windowed on both ends, called 
th, oughlighted , but with two or more windows on the fame 
fide are enemies to this art. Wotton's Architecture. 

Throughly, adv. [from through. It is commonly written 
thoroughly , as coming from thorough.] 


Dryden. 

Swift. 


HJUI 5 .O- o J 

1. Completely; fully; entirely; wholly. 

The fight fo throughly him diffnay’d. 

That nought but death before his eyes he faw. Spenfer. 
Rice muft be throughly boiled in refpedt of its hardnefs. Bac. 
No lefs wifdom than what made the world can throughly 
underftand fo vaft a defign. Tillotfon. 

2. Without referve ; fincerely. 

Though it be fomewhat lingular for men truly and throughly 
to live up to the principles of their religion, yet fingularity in 
this is a lingular commendation. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Throughout, prep, [through and out.] Quite through ; in 
every part of. 

Thus it fareth even clean throughout the whole controverfy 
about that difeipline which is fo earneftly urged. Hooker. 

There followed after the 'defeat an avoiding of all Spanifti 
forces throughout Ireland. Bacon. 

O for a clap of thunder, as loud 

As to be heard throughout the univerfe. 

To tell the world the fact, and te applaud it. B. Johnfon. 

Impartially inquire how we have behaved ourfelves through¬ 
out the courfe of this long war. Attcrbury’s Sermons. 

Throughout, adv. Everywhere; in every part. 

Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold 

Over fifti of the fea and fowl of the air. Milton . 

His youth and age 

All of a piece throughout, and all divine. Dryden . 

Throughpa'ced. adj. [through and pace.] Perfect; complete. 

He is very dextrous in puzzling others, if they be not 
throughpaced fpeculators in thofe great theories. More . 

To Throw, preter. threiu. part. paff. thrown, v. a. P5papan 3 


v. a. 
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THR 

r. To fling; to cad; to fend to a aidant place by any projec¬ 
tile force. 

Preianes threw down upon the Turks fire and fealding oil. 

Knolles’s Hiji. of the Turks. 
His head ihall be thrown to thee over the wall. 2 Sam. xx. 
Shimei threw dones at him and cad dud. 2 Sam. xvi. 13. 

A poor widow threw in two mites, which make a far¬ 
thing. Mark xii. 42. 

He fell * 

From heav’n, they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the crydal battlements. Milton. 

Calumniate doutly; for though we wipe away with never 
fo much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left fome 
fulliage behind. Decay of Piety. 

Ariodo, in his voyage of AAolpho to the moon, has a fine 
allegory of two fwans, who, when time had thrown the 
writings of many poets into the river of oblivion, were ever 
in a readinefs to lecure the bed, and bear them aloft into the 
temple »f immortality. Dryden. 

When Ajax drives fome rock’s vad weight to throw , 

The line too labours, and the words move flow. Pope. 
The air-pump, barometer, and quadrant, were thrown 
out to thofe bufy fpirits, as tubs and barrels are to a whale, 
that he may let the diip fail on while he diverts himfelf with 
thofe innocent amufements. Addifon s Sped?. 

2. To tofs ; to put with any violence or tumult. It always 
comprifes the idea of hade, force or negligence. 

To threats the dubborn ftnner oft is hard, 

Wrap’d in his crimes againd the dorm prepar’d ; 

Eut when the milder beams of mercy play. 

He melts, and throws his cumb’rous cloak away. Dryden. 
The only means for bringing France to our conditions, is 
to throw in multitudes upon them, and overpower them with 
numbers. Addifon's State of the War. 

Labour cads the humours into their proper channels, throvjs 
ofl' redundancies, and helps nature. Addifons Sped. 

Make room for merit, by throwing down the worthlefs and 
depraved part of mankind from thofe confpicuous dations to 
which they have been advanced. Addijon's Sped. N°. 126. 

The ifiand lnarime contains, within the compafs of eighteen 
miles, a ‘•wonderful variety of hills, vales, rocks, fruitful 
plains, and barren mountains, all thrown together in a.mod 
rornantick confufion. Berkley to Pope. 

3. To lay carelefly, or in hade. 

His majedy departed to his chamber, and threw himfelf 
upon his bed, lamenting with much padion, and abundance 
of tears, the lofs of an excellent fervant. Clarendon. 

At th’ approach of night, 

On the fird friendly bank he throws him down. 

Or reds his head upon a rock till morn. Addifon's Cato. 

4. To venture at dice. 

Learn more than thou trowed, 

Set lefs than thou throwejl. Shakefp . King Lear. 

5. To cad ; to drip od'. 

There the make throws the enamell’d (kin, 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Shakefpeare. 

6. To emit in any manner. 

To arms ; for I have thrown 

A brave dedance in king Henry’s teeth. Shak. Henry TJ. 
One of the Greek orator’s antagonids reading over the 
oration that procured his banifhment, and feeing his friends 
admire it, afked them, if they were fo much affe&ed by the 
bare reading, how much more they would have been alarm¬ 
ed if they had heard him actually throwing out fuch a dorm 
of eloquence. Addifon. 

There is no need to throw words of contempt on fuch a 
practice ; the very defeription of it carries reproof. Watts. 

7. To fpread in hade. 

O’er his fair limbs a flow’ry ved he threw , 

And iidl’d like a god to mortal view. Pope's Odyffcy. 

8. To overturn in wredling. 

If the finner Ihall not only wredle with this angel, but 
throw him too, and win fo complete a victory over his con- 
fcience, that all thefe confiderations diall be able to drike no 
terrour into his mind, he is too drong tor grace. South. 

9. To drive ; to fend by force. 

Myfelf didred, an exile and unknown, 1 

Debarr’d from Europe, and from Ada thrown , ^ > 

In Libyan defarts wander thus alone. Dryden's Ain. } 

When feamen are throvjn upon any unknown coad in Ame¬ 
rica, they never venture upon the fruit of any tree, unlefs 
they obferve it marked, with the pecking of birds. Addifon. 
Poor youth ! how cand thou throw him from thee ? 
Lucia, thou know’d not half the love he bears thee. AdcL- 

10. To make to act at a didance. 

Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 

'Even till we make th’ aerial blue 
- An indidinct regard. Shakefp. Othello. 

ir. To repofe. ' : * 

In time of temptation be not bufy to difpute, but rely upon 

the conclufion, and throw your felf upon God, and contend 
not with him but in prayer: Taylor's holy living. 


THR ' :p|l 

t 

12. To change by any kind of violence. 

A new title, or an unfufpected fuccefs, throws us out f 
ourfelves, and in a manner dedroys our identity. 4 ; rp 
'fo throw his language more out of profe, Ho mer Jl' 
the compound epithets. 75 S ; 

13. To turn. [ tornare , Lat.] 

14. To Throw away. To lofe ; to fpend in vain. 

He warms ’em to avoid the courts and camps, 

Where dilatory fortune plays the jilt 

With the brave, noble, honed, gallant man 

To throw herfelf away on fools and knaves. >j\ 

In vain on dudy time aivay we throw , 

When we forbear to a£t the things we know. Deuba 
A man had better throw aivay his care upon any thino- elf" 
than upon a garden on wet or moift ground. ' . , e 

Had we but lading youth and time to fpare, ™ 

Some might be thrown away on fame and war. J)rp 
He figh’d, breath’d Ihort, and wou’d have fpoke ^ ^ 
But was too fierce to throw away the time. j ) p ,» 

The next in place and punidiment are they J “' 
Who prodigally throw their fouls away ; 

Fools who, repining at their wretched date, 

And loathing anxious life, fuborn’d their fate. Dryden 
In poetry the expredion beautifies the defign ; if it be vi¬ 
cious or unpleafing, the cod of colouring ?s thrown away 
u P on Dry den's DufrepJ 

The well-meaning man fhould rather confider what op¬ 
portunities he has of doing good to his country, than thr*uj 
away his time in deciding the rights of princes. Addifon 
She threw away her money upon roaring bullies, that went 
about the drects. Arbuthnot's HiJl. of John Bull. 

15. To Throw away. To reject. 

He that will throw away a good book becaufe it is not 
gilded, is more curious to pleafe his eye than underilandin?-. 

^ . Taylor. 

16. To Throw by. To rejedt; to lay afide as of no ufe. 

It can but fhew 

Like one of Juno’s difguifes ; and. 

When things fucceed, be thrown by, or let fall. B. John/. 
He that begins to have any doubt of his tenets, received 
without examination, ought, in reference to that queftion, 
to throiv wholly by all his former notions. .Locke, 

17. To Throw down. To fubvert; to overturn. 

Mud one ralh word, th’ infirmity of age, 

Throw down the merit of my better years: 

This the reward of a whole life of fervice ? Addifon. 

18. To Throw off. To expel. 

The falts and oils in the animal body, as foon as they pu¬ 
trefy, are thrown off, or produce mortal diflempers. Arbuth. 

19. To Throw off. To reject; to renounce: as, to throw off 
an acquaintance. 

’Twou’d be better 

Cou’d you provoke him to give you th’ occafion, 

And then to throw him off. Dryden's Spanijh Frpar. 

Can there be any reafon why the houlhold of God alone 
fhould throw off all that orderly dependence and duty, by 
which all other houfes are bed governed ? Sprat. 

20. To Throw out. To exert; to bring forth into act. 

She throws out thrilling Ihrieks and ihrieking cries. Spcnf. 
The gods in bounty work up dorms about us, 

That give mankind occafion to exert 

Their hidden drength, and throw out into practice 

Virtues which fhun the day _ Addifon. 

21. To Throw out. To didance; to leave behind. 

When e’er did Juba, or did Portius, Ihow 
A virtue that has cad me at a didance. 

And thrown me out in the purfuits of honour ? Addifon. 

22. To Throw out. To ejedt; to expel. 

The other two whom they had thrown out they were con¬ 
tent flaould enjoy their exile. Swift. 

23. To Throw cut. Torejedl; to exclude. 

The oddrjefs of the propofition taught others to reflect a 
little ; and the bill was thrown out. owijt- 

24. To Throw up. To redgn angrily. 

Bad games are thrown up too foon. 

Until they’re never to be won. Hudibras, f uu 

Experienced gameders Arrow up their cards when t ey 
know,the game is in the enemy’s hand, without unnece ary 
vexation in playing it out. Addifons Free 0 tr. 

Life we mud not part with foolidily : it mud not be toro^ ? 
up in a pet, nor facrificed to a quarrel. 

25. To Throw up. To emit; to ejedl; to bring up. 

Judge of the caufe by the fubdances the patient 

To Throw, v. n. 

14 To perform the acl of cading. 

2. To cad dice. 

3. To Throw about. To cad about; to try expect. 

.Now unto defpair 1 ’gin to grow, Uubberl 

And mean for better wind about to throw. 

Throw, n. f [from the verb.] 

1. A cad; the ad of cading or throwing. pj e 

2 
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He heav’d a done, and rifing to the throw 
He font it in a whirlwind at the foe ; 

A tow’r adaulted by lo rude a droke, 

With all its lofty battlements had fhook. 


Addifon. 
which the dice fall when they 


A cad of dice ; the manner 111 
are cad. 

Jf Hercules and Lichas play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 

So is Alcides beaten by his page. Mattel pea 

b0 15 . . -ke a man’s miffing his caft when 

his being, his happinefs, and all, 
South's Sermons. 

Suppofe any particular order of the alphabet to be adign- 
ed and the twenty-four letters cad at a venture, o ab. o 
’ -- • • million Lof millions odds to one 


If thev err finally, it is like a man 


he throws dice for his life; 
is involved in the errour of one throw 


fall in a line; it is many - 5 

Jainft any fingle throw, that the affigned order will jiot be 


cad. 


Bentley's Sermons. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


THU 


Lock up my doors ; and when you hear the drum* 
Clamber not you up to the cafements then, 

Nor thrift your head into the public.-c dreets Joahejp.ate. 
When the afs faw the angel, die thrift herfelf unto the 
wall, and crullit Balaam’s foot. Bum. xxu.22. 

On this condition will I make a covenant with you, that 
I may thrujl out all your right eyes. 1 Sam. xi. 2. 

She caught him by the feec * 


Fa. Dueen. 5 


3. The fpace to which any thing is thrown. 

1 have ever narrified my friends. 

Like to a bowl upon a fubtle ground 
I’ve tumbled pad the throw ; and in his praife . 

Have, almod, damp’d the leafing. Shakefp. Condemns. 
The Sirenum Scopuli are two or three Iharp rocks that 

dand about a done’s throw from the fouth fide of the ifland. 

Addifon. 

4. Stroke; blow. , ,. 

So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 

On either fide, that neither mail could hold, 

Ne lhield defend the thunder of his throws. 

5. Effort; violent fally. 

Your youth admires 

The throws and fwellings of a Roman foul ; 

Cato’s bold flights, the extravagance of virtue. Addifon. 

6. The agony of childbirth: in this fenfe it is written throe. 
See Throe. 

The mod pregnant wit in the world never brings forth 
any thing great without fome pain and travail, pangs and 
throws before the delivery. South's Sermons. 

But when the mother’s throws begin to come. 

The creature, pent within the narrow room. 

Breaks his blind prifon. 

Say, my friendlhip wants him 
To help me bring to light a manly birth; 

Which to the wand’ring world I fhall dilclofe ; 

Or if he fail me, perith in my throws. 

Thro'wer. n.f. [from throw.] One that throws. 

Antigonus, 

Since fate, againd thy better difpolitioii. 

Hath made thy perfon for the throiver out 
Of my poor babe ; 

Places remote enough are in Bohemia, 

There weep, or leave it crying. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Thrum, n.f. [thraum , Iflandick, the end of any thing..] 

11 The ends of weavers threads. 

2. Any coarfe yarn. 

There’s her thrum hat, and her muffler too. Shakefpeare. 

O fates, come, come, 

Cut thread and thrum , 

Quail, crufh, conclude and quell. Shakefpeare. 

All rnofs hath here and there little Aalks, befides the low 
thrum. Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. N°. 537. 

Wou’d our thrum- cap’d ancedors find fault 
For want of fugar tongs, or fpoons for fait. King. 

To Thrum, v. a. To grate ; to play coarfly. 

Blunderbulfes planted in every loop-hole, go off condant- 
ly at the fqueaking of a fiddle and the thrumming of a guit- 
tar. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Thrush, n.f. [Jipq-c, Saxon.] 

1. A fmall linging bird. 

Of finging birds they have linnets, goldfinches, black¬ 
birds and thrujhes. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Pain, and a fine thrufh , have been feverally endeavouring 
to call od" my attention ; but both in vain. Popei 

2 . [From thrift: as we fay, a pujh-, a breaking out.] By this 
name are called fmall, round, fuperficial ulcerations, which 
appear fird in the mouth ; but as they proceed from the ob- 
druction of the emiffaries of the faliva, by the lentor and 
vifeofity of the humour, they may affecd every part of the 

. alimentary du£t except the thick guts : they are jud the fame 
in the inward parts as fcabs in the dcin, and fall off from the 
infide of the bowels like a crud : the nearer they approach 
to a white colour the lefs dangerous. Arbuihnot on Diet. 
To Thrust, v. a. [ trufito , Lat.] 

1. To pufh any thing into matter, or between clofe bodies. 

Thrift in thy fickle and reap. Rev. xiv. 15. 

2 . 7 o pufh-; to remove with violence ; to drive. It is ufed of 
perfons or things. 

They fhould not only not be thrift out, but alfo have 
elates and grants of their lands new made to them. Spenjer. 
When the king comes, oder him no violence, 

Unlefs he feek to thrift you out by force. Shakefpeare . 


Dryden . 
Dryden, 


but Gehazi came near to 

thrujl her away. . r * f % 

Thou (halt done him that he die; becaufe he hath fought 

to thrift thee away from the Lord. . DeuU X11K I 5 >4 

The prince dr all not take of the people s inheritance, by 

oppreflion to thrujl them out. 7/^. xlvi. ib. 

Thou Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, (halt be 

thrujl down to hell. K.^x.15. 

The fons of Belial diall be as thorns thrujl away. 2 ham. 
Rich, then lord chancellor, a man of quick and lively de¬ 
livery of fpeech, but as of mean birth fo prone to thrujl nor¬ 
wards the ruin of great perfons, in this manner fpake. Hayw, 

They 

In hate of kings fhall cad anew the frame, 

And thrujl ourCollatine that bore their name. 

To judify his threat, he thrujls afide 
The croud of centaurs ; and redeems the bride. 

■ To dab. Q 

Phineas thrift both of them through. Aum.\xv. o. 

. To comprefs. g 

He thrift the fleece together, and wringed the dew out o£ 
it. Judg.vi.3S. 

To impel; to urge. 

We make guilty of our difafters^ the fun 5 the moon-* an 
dars, as if we were villains on necefiity, and all that we aie 
evil in, by a divine thrujiing on. Shakefp. King Lear. 

6. To obtrude ; to intrude. 

Who’s there, I fay ? How dare you thrujl yourfelvcs 
Into my private meditations ? Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I go to meet 

The noble Brutus, thrujiing this report 
Into his ears. Shakefpeare's Julius Cafar. 

Should he not do as rationally, who, upon this affurance, 
took phydek from any one who had taicen on himfelf the 
name of phydeian, or thrift himfelf into that employment. 

Locke . 

To Thrust, v. n. 

1. To make a hodile pufh ; to attack with a pointed weapon. 

2. To fqueeze in ; to put himfelf into any place by violence. 

I’ll be a Spartan while 1 live on earth ; 

But when in heav’n, 11 dand next Hercules, 

And thrujl between my father and the god. Dryden ; 

3. To intrude. 

Not all. 

Who like intruders thrift into their fervice. 

Participate their facred influence. Rowe . 

4. To pufh forwards ; to come violently ; to throng ; to prefs. 

Young, old, thrift there; 

In mighty concourfe. Chapman's Odyffey. 

The miferable men which fhrunk from the work were 
again beaten forward, and prefently flain, and frefh men dill 
thrujl on. Knolles's Hiji of the Turks. 

Thrust, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Hodile attack with any pointed weapon. 

Zelmane hearkening to no more, began with fuch witty 
fury to purlue him with blows and thrujls , that nature and 
virtue commanded him to look to his fafety. Sidney. 

That thrujl had been mine enemy indeed. 

But that my coat is better than thou know’d. Shakefpeare ; 

Polites Pyrrhus, with his lance; purfues. 

And often reaches, and his thrujls renews; Dryden. 

2 . A {fault; attack. 

There is one thrujl at your pure, pretended mechanifm. 

More's Divine Dialogues ; 

Thru'ster; n.f. [from thrujl.] He that thruds. 

Thru'stle. n. f. [from thrift).] Thrhdi; throdle. 

No thrujlles fhrill the bramble bufh forfake ; 

No chirping lark the welkin dieen invokes. Gay, 

To Thryfa'llow. v. a. [ thrice and fallow.] To give the third 
plowing in dimmer. 

Thryfallow betime for dedroying of weed. 

Led thidle and docke fal a blooming and feed. Tuffer . 

THUMB, n.f. [^uma, Saxon;] The fhert drong finger an- 
fwering to the other four. 

Here I have a pilot’s thumb , 

Wreck’d as homeward he did come. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
When he is dead you will wear him in thumb rings, as the 
Turks did Scanderbeg. Dryden, 

Every man in Turkey is of fome trade : Sultan Achmet 
was a maker of ivory rings, which the Turks wear upon their 
thumbs when they flioot their arrows. Broome. 

It is divided into four fingers bending forwards, and one 

oppodte bending backwards called the thumb , to join with 
them feverally or united, whereby it is fitted to lay hold of 
objects. Jg a y on the Creation. 

26 M Thumb-* 
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ThUmb-band. n.f [thumb and band .] A twift of any ma¬ 
terials made thick as a man’s thumb. 

Tie thumb-bands of hay round them. Mortimer. 

To T hums. v. n. Fo handle aukwardly. 

Thumbstal. n.f, i [thumb and fall.] A thimble. 

Thump, n. f. [ thombo , Italian.] A hard heavy dead dull blow 
with fomething blunt. 

And blund’ring ftill with fmarting rump, 

He gave the knight’s fteed fuch a thump 

As made him reel. , Hudibras , p. i. 

Before, behind, the blows are dealt; around 
Their hollow fides the rattling thu?nps refound. Dryden. 
Their thumps and bruifes might turn to account, if they 
could beat each other into good manners. Addlfon. 

The watchman gave fo great a thump at my door, that I 
awaked at the knock. Totler. 

To 7 hump. v. a. To beat with dull heavy blows. 

Thofe baftard Britons whom our fathers 
Have in their land beaten, bobb’d, and thump'd. Shakefp. 
To Thump, v. n. To fall or ftrike with a dull heavy blow. 

A ftone 

Tevell’d fo right, it thump'd upon 
His manly paunch, with fuch a force 
As almoft beat him off his horfe. Hudibras , p. i. 

A watchman at midnight thumps with his pole. Swift. 
Thu'mper. n.f [from thump .] The perfon or thing that 
thumps. 

THUNDER, n.f [<Sunbep, ftunop, Saxon; dunder , Swe¬ 
dish ; donder , Dutch ; tonnere , Fr.] 

Thunder is a molt bright flame rifing on a fudden, mov¬ 
ing with great violence, and with a very rapid velocity, 
through the air, according to any determination, upwards 
from the earth, horizontally, obliquely, downwards, in a 
right line, or in feveral right lines, as it were in ferpentine 
tra&s,'joined at various angles, and commonly ending with 
a loud noife or rattling. Mufchenbroek. 

2. In popular and poetick language thunder is commonly the 
noife, and lightning the flafh ; though thunder is fometimes 
taken for both. 

I do not bid the thunder bearer fhoot. 

Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. Shakefpeare. 

No more, thou thunder mailer, fhew 
7 hy fpite on mortal flies. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

7 he revenging gods 

’Gainft parricides all the thunder bend. Shakefpearje: 

The thunder 

Wing’d with red light’ning and impetuous rage, 

Perhaps hath fpent his fhafts, and ceafes now 
To bellow through the vaft and boundlefs deep. Milton. 

3. Any loud noife or tumultuous violence. 

So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 
On either fide, that neither mail could hold 
Ne Ihield defend the thunder of his throws. Spenfer . 

Here will we face this ftorm of infolence. 

Nor fear the noify thunder ; let it roll. 

Then burft, and fpend at once its idle rage. , Rowe. 
To Thu'nder. v.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To make thunder. 

His nature is too noble for the world: 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident. 

Nor Jove for’s power to thunder. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. To make a loud or terrible noife. 

So loon as foine few notable examples had thundered a duty 
into the fubje&s hearts, he foon Ihewed no bafenefs of fufpi- 
cion. Sidney, b. h. 

His dreadful name late through all Spain did thunder , 

And Hercules’ two pillars Handing near. 

Did make to quake and fear. Spenfer. 

His dreadful voice no more 

Would thunder in my ears. Milton. 

Like a black fheet the whelming billow fpread, 

Burft o’er the float, and thunder'd on his head. Pope. - 
To Thu'nder. v. a. 

1. To emit with noife and terrour. 

Oracles fevere, 

Were daily thunder'd in our general’s ear. 

That by his daughter’s blood we mult appeafe 

Diana’s kindled wrath. Dryden. 

2 . To publifh any denunciation or threat. 

An archdeacon, as being a prelate, may thunder out an 
ecclefiaftical cenfure. ^ Aylijfe. 

ThUnderbolt. n.f. [thunder ana bolt, as it fignifies an ar¬ 
row.] 

1. Lightning; the arrows of heaven. 

If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell who fhould 
down. Shakefpeare. 

Let the lightning of this thunderbolt , which hath been fo 
fevere a punilhment to one, be a terrour to all. K. Charles. 

My heart does beat, 

As if ’twere forging thunderbolts for Jove. Denham. 

Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipio’s worth, thofe thunderbolts of war ? Dryden, 
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Spenfer, 


Drydt 


'■cn. 


Waller, 


Dryden. 


THU V | 

The moll remarkable piece in Antonine’s pillar * r • 
Pluvius fending down rain on the fainting armv Ju?ltcr 
relius, and thunderbolts on his enemies; which .• ., arcusAu - 
confirmation of the flory of the Chriftian legion 

2 . Fulmination ; denunciation properly ecclefiaftical Adul f m i 
He feverely threatens fuch with the thunderbolt nf a 
munication. HakpwlU ■ n excom ' 

Tho'kderciap. n.f. {thunder and clap.} Explofbn of 

The kindly bird that bears Jove’s thunder dab 
One day did fcorn the Ample fcarabee, ^ 

Proud of his higheft fervice, and good hap 
That made all other fowls his thralls to be" * 

When fome dreadful thunder dap is nigh,* 

The winged fire Ihoots fwiftly through the Iky; 

Strikes and confumes ere fcarce it does appear * 

And, by the fudden ill,' prevents the fear. * 

When fuddenly the thunderclap was heard, 

It took us unprepar’d, and out of guard. ’ jy , 

Thunderer, n.f [ from thunder. ] I he power that thun 
ders. l “ 

How dare you, ghofh, 

Accufe the thunderer , whole bolt you know. 
Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coafts ? ’ Shakefpeare 

Plad the old Greeks difeover’d your abode, J 
Crete had’nt been the cradle of their god; 

On that fmall ifland they had look’d with fcorn, 

And in Great Britain thought the thundercr born. 

When the bold Typheus 
Forc’d great Jove from his own heav’n to fly, 

The lefier gods that fhar’d his profp’rous Hate, 

All fuffer’d in the exil’d thundered s fate. 

Th Underous. adj. [from thunder.] Producing thunder. 
Look in and fee each blilsful deity, 

How he before the thunderous throne doth lie. Milton. 

Thu'ndershower. n.f. [thunder and Jhower.] A rain ac¬ 
companied with thunder. 

The conceit is long in delivering, and at laft it comes like 
a thunderfbower, full of fulphur and darknefs, with a terrible 
crac k- . Slillngfleet. 

In ihunderfuowers the winds and clouds are oftentimes con¬ 
trary to one another, efpecially if hail falls, the fultry wea¬ 
ther below directing the wind one way, and the cold above 
the clouds another. Derham's Phyflco-Tbeol. 

Th Understone, n.f. [thunder and fone.] A ftone fabuloufly 
luppofed to be emitted by thunder ; thunderbolt. 

Fear no more the light’ning flafh. 

Nor th’ all-dreaded thunderjlone. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Th Understrike, v. a. [thunder and fake.] Toblaftor 
hurt with lightning. 

1 remained as a man thunderjlricken , not daring, nay not 
able, to behold that power. Sidney. 

The overthrown he rais’d, and as a herd 
Of goats, or tim’rous flock, together throng’d 
Drove them before him thunderjlruck. 

WTth the voice divine 

Nigh thunderjlruck, th’ exalted man, to whom 

Such high atteft was giv’n, a while furvey’d 

With wonder. ■ Milton s Par. Reg b. i. 

’Tis faid that thunderjlruck Enceladus 
Lies ftretch’d fupine. Addifon. 

Thuri'ferous. adj. [thurifer, Lat.] Bearing frankincenfe. 

Thurifica'tion. n.f. [thuris and facto, Latin.] The aft of 
fuming with incenfe ; the a£t of burning incenfe. 

The feveral acls of worfhip which were required to be 
performed to images are proceffions, genuflections, thurflec¬ 
tions, deofculations, and oblations. Stillingfled. 

Th u'rsday. n.f [ thorfgday , Danifh ; from thor. Thor was 
the fon of Odin, yet in fome of the northern parts they vvor- 
Ihipped the fupreme deity under his name, attributing the 
power over all things, even the inferior deities, to him. Sul- 
ling feet.'] The fifth day of the week. 


Milton. 


Thus. adv. 

J. 


[*«r> 


Saxon.] 

I11 this manner; in this wife. 

It cannot be that they who fpeak thus, fhould thus judge. 

Hooker , * 


b. v. 


The knight him calling, afked who he was, 

Who lifting up his bead, him anfwered thus. da. Ay. 

I return’d with fimilar proof enough, 

With tokens thus, and thus. Shakefp. Cymbe me. 

To be thus is nothing; 

But to be fafely thus. Shakefpeare's Macbctm 

I have finned againfl the Lord, and thus and thus have 

Jof via 23. 


done. 


That the principle that fets on work thefe organs, B r, ° 
thing qlfe but the modification of matter thus or thus p° ff > 

i S . y*& ff 

Beware, I warn thee yet, to tell thy griefs 
In terms becoming majefty to hear : 

I warn thee thus, becaufe I know thy temper 
Is infolent. Darn’s Don Mjj* 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 



Covjley. 

Cowley. 

Milton. 
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Thus in the triumphs of foft peace I rcigil. Dryden . 
All were attentive to the godlike man, 

When from his lofty couch he thus began. Dryden s An> 

2 To this degree ; to this quantity. , will tell 

2 ‘ A councilor of Hate in Spain faid to his matter, I will tel 

vour majefly thus much for your comfort, your majefty hath 

lut two enemies; whereof the one is all the world, amUhe 

other your own minifters. P 

He faid thus far extend, thus far thy bounds. Milton. 

Thus much concerning the firft earth, and its production 
and form. Bust’s Theory of the Earth. 

No man reafonably pretends to know ww much, but he 
muft pretend to know all things. , Tillotjon's Sermons. 

This you muft do to inherit life; and if you have come 

up thus far, firmly perfevere in it. • 

To Thwack, v. a. [ftaccian, Saxon.] To ftrike with fome- 
thiiw blunt and heavy ; to threfh ; to bang; to belabour. 

He fhall not flay ; 

We’ll thwack him hence with diftaffs. Shakefpeare. 

Nick fell foul upon John Bull, to fnatch the cudgel he had 
in his hand, that he might thwack Lewis with it. Arbuthnot. 

Thefe long fellows,"as lightly as they are, fhould find 
their jackets well thwack'd. Arbuthnot . 

Thwack, n.f [from the verb.] A heavy hard blow. 

But Talgol firft with a hard thwack 
Twice bruis’d his head, and twice his back. Hudibras. 
They place feveral pots of rice, with cudgels in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of each pot ; the monkeys defeend from the trees, 
take up the arms, and belabour one another with a ftorm of 
thwacks. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 50. 

Thwart, adj. [SSpyp, Saxon; divars, Dutch.] 

1. Tranfverfe ; crofs to fomething elfe. 

This elfe to feveral fpheres thou muft aferibe. 

Mov’d contrary with thwart obliquities. Mdton. 

2 . Perverfe; inconvenient; mifehievous. 

To Thwart, v. a. 

1. To crofs; to lie or come crofs any thing. 

Swift as a fliooting ftar 

. In Autumn tbiuarts the night. Milton’s Par. Lofl, b. iv. 
Yon ftream of light, a thoufand ways 
Upward and downward thwarting and convolv’d. Thomfon. 

2 . To crofs; to oppofe; to traverfe; to contravene. 

Some fixteen months and longer might have ftaid, 

If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. Shakefpeare. 

Lefter had been 

The thwartings of your difpolitions, if 
You had not fhew’d how you were difpos’d 
Ere they lack’d power to crofs you. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
The underftanding and will never difagreed; for the jpro- 
pofals of the one never thwarted the inclinations of the other. 

South's Sermons. 

The rays both good and bad, of equal pow’r, 

Each thwarting other made a mingled hour. Dryden. 

In vain did I the godlike youth deplore, 

The more I begg’d, they thwarted me the more. Addifon. 

Neptune aton’d, his wrath fhall now refrain. 

Or thwart the fynod of the gods in vain. Pope's Odyffey. 
To Thwart, v. n. To be oppofite. 

It is eafy to be imagined what reception any propofition 
fhall find, that fhall at all thwart with thefe internal ora¬ 
cles. Locke. 

Thwa'rtingl y. adv. [from thwarting.] Oppofitely; with 
oppofition. 

Thy. pronoun. P8m, Saxon. 1 Of thee; belonging; to thee; 
relating to thee. 

Whatever God did fay, 

Is all thy clear and fmooth uninterrupted way. 

Th’ example of the heav’nly lark. 

Thy fellow poet Cowley mark. 

Thefe are thy works, parent of good. 

Thyse'lf. pronoun reciprocal, [thy a tt&Jelf.] 

1. It is commonly ufed in the oblique cafe’s, or following the 
verb. 

Come high or low. 

Thyfelf and office deftly fhow. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

It muft and fhall be fo ; content thyfelf Shakefpeare. 

2. In poetical or folemn language it is fometimes ufed in the 
nominative. 

Thefe goods thyfelf can on thyfelf beftow. Dryden. 
Thyine wood. n. f. A precious wood. 

I he merchandize of gold and all thyine wood are departed 
from thee. Rev. xviii. 12. 

Ihyme. n.f [thym, Fr. thymus, Lat.] A plant. 

7 he hath a labiated flower, confifting of one leaf, 
whofe upper-lip is erect, and generally fplit in two, and the 
tinder-lip is divided into three parts ; out of the flower-cup 
arifes the pointal, accompanied by four embrios, which after¬ 
ward become fo many feeds, inclofed in a hulk, which be¬ 
fore was the flower-cup; to thefe marks muft be added hard 
hgneous ftalks, and the flowers gathered into heads. Miller * 


Pope. 


Priori 


T I C 

No more, my goats, fhall I behold you climb 
The fteepy cliffs, or crop the flow’ry thyme . Dry deft, 

TFar. \ n 'f' [dare, Fr. tiara, Lat ] A drefs for the head; 
Tia'ra. \ a diadem. 

His back was turn’d, but not his brightnefs hid ; 

Of beaming funny rays a golden tiar 
Circled his head. Milton's Par. Lof, b. 111* 

This royal robe, and this tiara wore 
Old Priam, and this golden feepter bore 
In full aflembliesi Dryden s Mn. 

A tiar wreath’d her head with many a fold. 

Her wafte was circled with a zone of gold. 

Fairer fhe feem’d, diftinguifh’d from the reft. 

And better mien difclos’d, as better dreft : 

A bright tiara round her forehead ty’d, 

To jufter bounds confin’d its rifing pride. 

To Tice. v. a. [from entice.] To draw; to allure. 

Lovely enchanting language, fugar-cane, 

Honey of rofes> whither wilt thou flie ? 

Hath fome fond lover tic d thee to thy bane ? 

And wilt thou leave the church, and love a ftie ? Herbert . 
Tick, n.f [This word feems contraaed from ticket, a tally 
on which debts are fcored.] 

1. Score; truft. 

If thou haft the heart to try’t. 

I’ll lend thee back thyfelf awhile. 

And once more for that carcafe vile 

Fight upon tick. Hudibras, p. i. 

When the money is got into hands that have bought all 
that they have need of, whoever needs any thing clle muft 
go on tick, or barter for it. Locke. 

Y’ou would fee him in the kitchen weighing the beef and 
butter, paying ready money, that the maids might not run a 
tick at the market. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of John Bull. 

2. [ Tique, Fr. tike, Dutch.] The loufe of dogs or fheep. 

Would the fountain of your mind were clear again, that I 
might water an afs at it! I had rather be a tick in a fheep, 
than fuch a valiant ignorance. Shakefp. Troil. ana Crejfida. 

3. The cafe which holds the feathers of a bed. 

To Tick. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To run on fcore. 

2. To truft; to fcore. 

The money went to the lawyers ; council wont tick. Arb . 
TFcken. 1 n.f. The fame with tick. A fort of ftrong 
Ti'cking. 5 linen for bedding. Bailey, 

Ti'cket. n.f [etiquet, Fr.] A token of any right or debt 
upon the delivery of which admiflion is granted, or a claim 
acknowledged. 

There fhould be a paymafter appointed, of fpecial truft, 
which fhould pay every man according to his captain’s ticket, 
and the account of the clerk of his band. Spenfer. 

In a lottery with one prize, a Angle ticket is only enriched, 
and the reft are all blanks. Collier on Envy. 

Let fops or fortune fly which way they will, 

Difdains all lofs of tickets or codille. Pope. 

To Ti'ckle. v.a. [titillo, Lat.] 

1. To affect with a prurient fenfation by flight touches. 

Diflembling courtefy ! How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where fhe wounds. Shakefp. Cymbeline <, 

The mind is moved in great vehemency only by tickling 
fome parts of the body. Bacon . 

There is a fweetnefs in good verfe, which tickles even 
while it hurts ; and no man can be heartily angry with him 
who pleafes him againft his will. Dryden i 

It is a good thing to laugh at any rate; and if a ftraw can 
tickle a man, it is an inftrument of happinefs. Dryden. 

2. To pleafe by flight gratifications. 

Dametas, that of all manners of ftile could beft conceive 
of golden eloquence, being withal tickled by Mufidorus’s 
prailes, had his brain fo turned, that he became flave to that 
which he that fued to be his fervant offered to give him. Sidney. 
Expectation tickling fkittifh fpirits 
Sets all on hazard. Shakefpeare» 

Such a nature 

Tickled with good fuccefs, difdains the fhadow * 

Which it treads on at noon. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

I cannot rule my fpleen ; 

My fcorn rebels, and tickles me within. Dryden . 

Dunce at the beft; in ftreets but fcarce allow’d 
To tickle, on thy ftraw, the ftupid crowd. Dryden. 

A drunkard, the habitual thirft after his cups, drives to the 
tavern, though he has in his view the lofs of health, and 
perhaps of the joys of another life, the leaft of which is fuch 
a good as he confeffes is far greater than the tickling of his 
palate with a glafs of wine. ^ Locke . 

To TFckle. v. n. To feel titillation. 

He with fecret joy therefore 
Did tickle inwardly in every vein. 

And his falfe heart, fraught with all treafon’s ftore, 

W as fill’d with hope, his purpofe to obtain. Spenfer. 

Ti'ckle. 
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T I D 

IYckle. adj. [I know not whence to deduce the fenfe of this 
word.] Tottering; unfixed; unftable; eafily overthrown. 

When the laft O Neal began to Hand upon fome tickle 
terms, this fellow, called baron of Dunganon, was let up 
to beard him. Spcnjer on Ireland. 

Thy head {lands fo tickle on thy fhoulders, that a milk¬ 
maid, if {he be in love, may figh it off. Sbakefpcare. 

The {late of Normandy 

Stands on a tickle point, now they are gone. Shakefpedrc. 

Ti'cklish. adj . [from tickle.] 

1. Senfible to titillation ; eafily tickled. 

The palm of the hand, though it hath as thin a {kin as 
the other parts, yet is not ticklijh , becaufe it is accuftomed 
to be touched. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 766. 

2. Tottering; uncertain; unfixed. 

Ireland was a ticklijh and unfettled Hate, more eafy to re¬ 
ceive dillempers and mutations than England was. Bacon. 

Did it Hand upon fo ticklijh and tottering a foundation as 
fome mens fancy hath placed it, it would be no wonder 
fhould it frequently vary. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. p. i. 

3. Difficult; nice. 

How fhall our author hope a gentle fate. 

Who dares moft impudently not tranflate; 

It had been civil in thefe ticklijh times. 

To fetch his fools and knaves from foreign climes. Swift. 

I Fcklishness. n.f. [from ticklif).] The Hate of being tick- 
lifh. 

Tfi cktack. n.f. [ tridiac, Fr.] A game at tables. Bailey. 

TID. adj. [tybbep, Saxon.] Tender; foft; nice. 

To Ti'dder" a ‘ [ from To ufe tenderly; to fondle. 

T. IDE. n.f. [vyb, Saxon; tijd, Dutch and Ifiandick.J 

1. Time ; feafon ; while. 

T here they alight in hope themfelves to hide 
From the fierce heat, and reft their weary limbs a tide. 

Fairy Jhieen, b. i. 

They two forth paffing. 

Received thofe two fair brides, their love’s delight. 
Which, at the appointed tide. 

Each one did make his bride. Spenfer. 

What hath this day deferv’d. 

That it in golden letter fhould be fet. 

Among the high tides in the kalendar. Sbakcfp. K. John. 
At New-year’s tide following the king chofe him mafter of 
the horfe. Wotton. 

2. Alternate ebb and flow of the fea. 

That motion of the water called tides is a rifino- and falling 
of the fea: the caufe of this is the attraction of the Moon, 
whereby the part of the water in the great ocean which is 
neareft the Moon, being moft ftrongly attracted, is railed 
higher than the reft; and the part oppofite to it being leaft 
attracted, is alfo higher than the reft ; and thefe two oppo¬ 
fite rifes of the furface of the water in the great ocean fol¬ 
lowing the motion of the Moon from Eaft to Weft, and 
ftriking againft the large coafts of the continents, from thence 
rebounds back again, and fo makes floods and ebbs in nar¬ 
row Teas and rivers. Locke . 

3. Flood. 

As in the tides of people once up there want not ftirring 
winds to make them more rough, fo this people did light 
upon two ringleaders. Bacon s Henry VII. 

4. Stream; courfe. 

Thou art the ruins of the nobleft man, 

That ever lived in the tide of times. Sbakefpcare . 

The rapid currents drive 

Towards the retreating fea their furious tide. Milton . 

But let not all the gold which Tagus hides. 

And pays the fea in tributary tides, 

Be bribe fufficient to corrupt thy breaft. 

Or violate with dreams thy peaceful reft. Dry den. 

Continual tide 

Flows from th’ exhilarating fount. Pbilips. 

To Tide. v. a. [from the noun.] To drive with the ftream. 

Their images, the relicks of the wreck. 

Torn from the naked poop, are tided back 

By the wild waves, and rudely thrown alhore. Dryden. 

To Tide. v. n. To pour a flood ; to be agitated by the tide. 

When, from his dint, the foe ftill backward ftirunk, 
Wading within the Oufe, he dealt his blows. 

And fent them, rolling, to the tiding Humber. Pbilips. 

Ti'degate. n.f. [tide and gate.] A gate through which the 
tide paffes into a bafon. Bailey. 

Ti'desman. n.f. [tide and man.] A tidewaiter or cuftom- 
houfe officer, who watches on board of merchant {hips till 
the duty of goods be paid and the fhips unloaded. Bailey. 

Ti'dewaiter. n.f. [tide and wait.] An officer who watches 
the landing of goods at the cuftornhoufe. 

Employments will be in the hands of Englifhmen ; nothing 
left for Irifhmen but vicarages and tidewaiters places. Swift. 

Ti'dily. adv. [from tidy.] Neatly; readily. 

TIDINESS, n.f. [from tidy.] Neatnefs; readinefs. 


A 


I li 


Fujfe, 




Tidings, n.f [riban, Saxon, to happen, to betide. • rt * 

Iflandick.] News; an account of lomethinv tlrth ^ 
pened. tiut has hap. 

When her eyes fhe on the dwarf had fet 
And faw the figns that deadly tidings Jpake * 

She fell to ground for forrowful regret. ’FaN 9, t 
I fhall make my mafter glad witfTthefe tiding > v/'7 '* 

They win g ; bbde Jh 

Great numbers of each nation to receive 
With joy, the tidings brought from heav’ifi. ‘ yep 

Fortius, thy looks fpeak fomewhat of importance • 
What tidings doft thou bring ? methinks I fee 
Unufual gladnefs .fparkling in thy. eyes. 

The meffenger of thefe glad tidings , by whom this' ft 
nant of mercy was propofed and ratified, was the eternal 
of his boforn. Rosters' ‘ 10n 

TI'DY. adj. [tick, Iflandick.] S 

1. Seasonable. 

If weather be faire and tidie, thy grain 
Make fpeedilie carriage, for fcare of a raine. 

2. Neat; ready. 

Whenever by yon barley-mow I pafs. 

Before my eyes v ill trip the tidy lafs. Q a p s p* 

3. It feems to be here put by miftake for untidy. ~ * 

i hou whorfon tidy Bartholomew boar pig, when wit thou 

_ leave fighting Sbah/p.^ IV. 

lo 1 ie. v. a. [nan, njan, Saxon.] 

1. To bind ; to fallen with a knot. 

Tie the kine to the cart, and bring their calves home from 

thC '^ C A < ^ ■ , lSmM ' 1- 

1 nouiands of men and women, tied together in chains 

were, by the cruel Turks, enforced to run as fall as their 

hcrf es. Knolles's H.J 1 . of the Turks. 

2. To knit; to complicate. 

We do not tie this knot with an intention to puzzle the 
argument; but the harder it is tied, we {hall fed thepleafure 
more fenfibly when we come to loofe it. Burnet. 

3. To hold ; to fallen. 

In bond of virtuous love together tied , 

Together ferv’d they, and together died. Fairfax, 

The intermediate ideas tie the extremes fo firmly together, 
and the probability is fo clear, that affent r.eceffarily follows 
it* Locke. 

Certain theorems refolve propofitions which depend on 
them, and are as firmly made out from thence, as if the 
mind went afrefh over every link of the whole chain that 
ties them to firft felf-evident principles. Locke, 

4. 'Fo hinder ; to obftrucSh 

Death that hath ta’n her hence to make me wail, 

Ties up my tongue and will not let me fpeak. Shakejj. 

Melantius ftay, 

You have my promife, and my hafty word 
Reftrains my tongue, but ties not up my fword. Waller. 
Honour and good-nature may tie up his hands; but as 
thefe would be very much {Lengthened by reafon and prin¬ 
ciple, fo without them they are only inftincls. Jddijon. 

5. 1 o oblige ; to conftrain; to reftrain ; to confine. 

Although they profefs they agree with us touching a pre- 
feript form of prayer to be ufed in the church, they have de¬ 
clared that it fhall not be preferibed as a thing whereunto 
they will tie their minifters. Hooker , b. v. 

It is the cowilh terrour of his fpirit. 

That dares not undertake ; he’ll not feel wrongs 
Which tie him to an anfwer. Sbakcfp. King Lear . 

Cannot God make any of the appropriate ads of worlhip 
to become due only to himlelf? cannot he tie us to perform 
them to him. Stdlingfieet. 

They tie themfelves fo ftridlly to unity of place, that you 
never fee in any of their plays a feene change in the middle 
of an ad. Dryden . 

Not tied to rules of policy, you find 
Revenge lefs fweet than a forgiving mind. f Dryden-. 

No one feems lefs tied up to a form of words. Locke. 
r 1 he mind fhould, by feveral rules, be tied down to this, 
firft, uneafytafk; ufe will give it facility. Lode. 

They have no uneafy expectations of what is to come, 
but are ever tied down to the prefent moment. Atterbfh 
A healthy man ought not to tie himfelf up to Arid rules, 
nor to abftain from any fort of food in common ufe. Au>u 1- 

6. It may be obferved of tie, that it has often the particles^ 
and down joined to it, which are, for the moft P art > lt ‘ e 
more than emphatical. 

Tie. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Knot; faftening. 

2. Bond; obligation. . 

The rebels that had ffiaken oft the great yoke^ °* 0 e 
dience, had likevvife caft away the lefler tie of refped. Bacon. 

No foreft, cave, or favage den. 

Holds more pernicious beads than men ; 

Vows, oaths, and contraCls, they devife, » 

And tell us they are facred ties. 1 7 ^,. 






>Tis not the conrfer tie of human law 
That binds their peace, but harmony itfelf 
Attuning; all their paffions into love. Thomfon s Spring. 
TiSR. n.f \tiere , tieire, old Fr. tuyer, Dutch.] A row; a 

"fornovius, in his choler, difeharged a tier of great ord- 

n'mee amongft the thickeft of them. 

T.brce. r.fftien, tiercier, Fr.] A veffel bolding the third 

part Go now deny his tierce.' . ***•• 

Wit, like tierce claret, when’t begins to pall, 

NegieCled lies, and’s of no ufe at all j 
But*in its full perfedion of decay . 

Turns vinegar, ana comes again in play. U or Jet. 

Ti'eRCET. n.f. [from tiers, Fr.J A triplet; three lines. 

Tiff. n. f. [A low word, I fuppofe without etymology.] 

1. Liquor; drink. 

I, whom griping penury furrounds, 

And hunger, fure attendant upon want, 

With fcanty offals, and fmall acid tiff, _ 

Wretched repaft ! my meagre corps luftain. Phillips. 

o. A fit of peevflhneis or fuilennefs ; a pet. 

To Tiff. v. n. To be in a pet ; to quarrel. A low word. 
Ti'FFANY. n.f [tiffer , to drefs up, old fir. Skinner.] Very 

thin filk. 

The fmoak of fulphur will not black a paper, and is com¬ 
monly uled by women to whiten tiffanies. Brown. 

Tige. n.f: [in archite&ure.] The ftiaft of a column from the 
aftragal to the capital. Bailey. 

Ti'ger. n.f. [ tigre. , Fr. tigris, Latin.] A fierce beaft of the 

leonine kind. 

When the blaft of war blows in your ear. 

Then imitate the aClion of the tiger : 

Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood. Sbakcfp. H. V . 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian bear, 

The arm’d rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tiger ; 

Take any Ihape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble. Sbakcfp. Macbeth. 

This ^£T-footcd rage, when it {hall find 
The harm of unfkain’d fwiftnefs will, too late. 

Tie leaden pounds to’s heels. Sbakcfp. Cdriolanus. 

Tigris, in the medals of Trajan, is drawn like an old 
man, and by his fide a tiger. Peacbam on Drawing. 

Has the fteer. 

At whofe ftrong cheft the deadly tiger hangs, 

E’er plow’d forhim. Thomfon's Spring. 

Tight, adj. [dichi, Dutch.] 

1. Tenfe; dole; not loofe. 

If the centre holes be not very deep* and the pikes fill 
them not very tight, the ftrength of the firing will alter the 
centre holes. Moxon's Mcch. Exercife. 

I do not like this running knot, it holds too tight ; I may 
be ftifled all of a fudden. Arbuthnot's Hijl. off. Bull. 

Every joint was well grooved ; and the door did not move 
on hinges, but up and down like a fafh, which kept my clofet 
fo tight that very little water came in. Gulliver's Travels. 

2 . Free from fluttering rags ; lefs than neat. 

A tight maid ere he for wine can afk, 

Gueffes his meaning and unoils the flafk. DryderTs Juv. 
The girl was a tight clever wench as any. Arbuthnot. 

O Thomas, I’ll make a loving wife ; 

I'll fpin and card, and keep our children tight. Gay. 

Dreft her again genteel and neat. 


And rather tight than great. 


Swift. 


To 1’ i'ghten. v. a. [from tight.] To ftraiten ; to make clofe. 

IFghtf.r. n.f [from tighten.] A ribband or firing by which 
women ftraiten their cloaths. 

Ti'ghtEy. adv. [from tight. J 

1. Clolely ; not loofely. 

2. Neatly ; not idly. 

Hold, firrah, bear you thefe letters tightly ; 

Sail, like my pinnace, to thefe golden fhores. Sbakefpcare. 

Handle your pruning-knife with dexterity: tightly, l lay," 
g° tightly to your bufinefs; you have coft me much. Dryden. 

I i g ht ness. n.f. [fro ‘in tight.] Clofenefs ; not loofenefs. 

The bones are inflexible, which arifes from the greatnefs 
of the number of corpufcles that compofe them, and the 
hrmnefs and tightnefs of their union. Woodward on Foffils. 

1 i'gress. n. f. [from tiger.] The female of the tiger. 

It is reported of the tigrefs , that feveral fpots rife in her 
^in when {he is angry. Addifcn's Spett. N .81. 

1 IKE - n -f [tik, Swedifh ; teke, Dutch; tique, Fr.] 

I he loufe of dogs or {heep. See Tick. 

Lice and tikes are bred by the fweat clofe kept, and fome¬ 
what arened by the hair. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 696. 

2- k 1S in Sbakefpcare the name of a dog, in which fenfe it is 
ufed in Scotland, [from tijk, Runick, a little dog.] 

Avaunt, you curs ! 

Hound or fpaniel, brache or hym. 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail. Sbakcfp. K. Lear. 

* 1Li - n -f [ tl B le > Saxon; tegcl, Dutch; tuile, Fr. tegola. 


ItaFan.] Thin plates of baked clay ufed to cover houfes. . 
The roof is all tile, or lead, or ftone. Bacon's Nat. HijU 
Far*h turned into brick ferveth for building as ftone doth ; 
and the like of tile. Bacon’s Fbyfical Rmmn,. 

In at the window he climbs, or o er the cJes. Milton . 

Worfe than all the clatt’ring files , and worfe 
Than thoufand padders was the poet’s curfe. Dryden. 

File pins made of oak or fir they drive into holes made 
in the plain tiles, to hang them upon their lathing. Moxon. 

To Tile. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover with tiles. , 

Mofs moweth chiefly upon ridges of houfes tiled or thatchf- 
C( j s Bacon's Nat. Hijl. M°. 537 * 

Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
Might raife a houfe above two ftories; 

A If rick ode wou’d Hate ; a catch 

Wcu’d tile, an epigram wou’d thatch. Swift's Mifcel. 

2. To cover as tiles. 

The rafters of my body, bone. 

Being ftill with you, the muficle. Anew, and vein, ' 

Which tile this houfe, will come again. Donne. 

Ti'ler. n.f. [tuilier , Fr. from tile.] One whofe trade is to 
cover houfes with tiles. 

A Flemifh tiler, falling from the top of a houfe upon a 
Spaniard, killed him; the next of the blood profecuted his 
death ; and when he was offered pecuniary recommence, no¬ 
thin^ would ferve him but lex ialicnis: whereupon the judge 
faid to him, he fhould go up to the top of the houfe, and 
then fall down upon the filer. Bacon's Apophth. 

Ti'ling. n.f [from tile.] The roof covered with tiles. 

They went upon the houfe-top, and let him down through 
the tiling with his couch before Jefus. Luke v. 19. 

•Till. n. f. A money box. 

They break up counters, doors and tills , 

And leave the empty chefts in view 7 .' Swift. 

Till. prep, [til, Saxon.] To the time of. 

Unhappy Have, and pupil to a bell, 

LTnhappy till the laft, the kind releafing knejl. Cowley. 

Till now. To the prefent time. 

Pleafure not known till now. Milton. 

Till then. To that time. 

The earth till then was defert. Milton. 

Till. conjundTion. 

1. To the time. 

Wood and rocks had ears 
To rapture* till the favage clamour drown’d 
Both harp and voice. Milton . 

The unity of place we neither find in Ariftotle, Horace, 
or any who have written of it, till in our age the F rench 
poets firft made it a precept of the flage. Dryden. 

2. To the degree that. 

Meditate fo long till you make fome a<ft of prayer to God, 
or glorification of him. Taylor. 

Goddefs, lpread thy reign till Ifis elders reel. Pope. 

To Till. v. a. [rylian, Saxon ; tenlen , Dutch.] To culti¬ 
vate ; to hufband : commonly ufed of the hufbandry of the 
plow. 

This paradife I give thee, count it thine. 

To till, and keep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton. 

Send him from the garden forth, to till 
The ground whence he was taken. Milton s Par. Lojl. 

TFllable. adj. [from till. ] Arable ; fit for the plow. 

The tillable fields are fo hilly, that the oxen can hardly 
take fure footing. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Ti'llage. n.f [from till. ] Hufbandry ; the acl or pradlice of 
plowing or culture. 

Tillage will enable the kingdom for corn for the natives, 
and to {pare for exportation. Bacon. 

A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firft-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow fheaf. Milton. 
Incite them to improve the tillage of their country, to ^re¬ 
cover the bad foil, and to remedy the wafte. Milton. 

Bid the laborious hind, 

Whofe harden’d hands did long in tillage toil, 

Negledl the promis’d harveft of the foil. Dryden. 

That there was tillage Mofes intimates ; but whether be¬ 
llowed on all, or only upon fome parts of that earth, as alfo 
what fort of tillage that was-, is not expreffed. Woodward. 

TFller. n.f [from till.] 

1. Hufbandman ; ploughman. 

They bring in fea-fand partly after their nearnefs to the 
places, and partly by the good hufbandry of the tiller. Garew. 

Abel was a keeper of fheep, but Cain was a tiller of the 
ground. Gen. iv. 2. 

^ The worm that gnaws the ripening fruit, fad gueft ! 
Canker or locuft hurtful to infeft 
The blade ; while hulks elude the tiller' s care, 

And eminence of want diftinguifhes the year. Prior. 

2. A till; a fmall drawer. 

Search her cabinet, and thou {halt find 
Each fillet theie with love epiftles lin’d. Drvden's ffuv. 

N TElman* 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































T I L 


Ti'llyfally. ladj. [A word ufed formerly when anything 
Ti'llyvalley. ) faid was rejected as trifling or impertinent! 
Am not I confanguinicus ? am not I of her blood ? tilly- 
valley lady. Shakefp. Twelfth Night . 

Tillyfally, fir John, never tell me ; your ancient fwaggerer 
comes not in my doors. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Ti'lman. n.f. [till and man.] One who tills ; an hufband- 
man. 

Good (hepherd, good tilman, good Jack and good Gil, 
Makes hufband and hufwile their coffers to fil. TuJJer. 
TILT. n.f. ['eylb, Saxon.] 

1. A tent; any covering over head. 

The roof of linnen 
Intended for a fhelter ! 

But the rain made an afs 
Of tilt and canvas, 

And the fnow which you know is a melter. Denham . 

2. The cover of a boat. 

It is a fmall veffel, like in proportion to a Gravefend tilt- 
boat. Sanely s. 

The rowing crew. 

To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. Cr^j. 

3. A military game at which the combatants run againff each 
other with lances on horfeback. 

His ffudy is his //A-yard, and his loves 
Are brazen images of canonized faints. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt, as if he had 
been fworn brother to him ; and he never faw him but once 
in the tilt-yard, and then he broke his head. Shak. H. IV. 

Images reprefenting the forms of Hercules, Apollo, and 
Diana, he placed in the tilt -yard at Conftantinoplc. Knolles . 
The fpoufals of Hippolite the queen, 

What tilts and tourneys at the feaft were feen. Dryelen. 

In tilts and tournaments the valiant ftrove, 

By glorious deeds to purchafe Emma’s love. Prior. 

4. A thruft. 

His majeffy feldom difmiffed the foreigner till he had en¬ 
tertained him with the daughter of two or three of his liege 
fubjedls, whom he very dextroufly put to death with the tilt 
of his lance. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 10. 

To Tilt. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover like a tilt of a boat. 

2. To carry as in tilts or tournaments. 

Ajax interpos’d 

His fevenfold Ihield, and fereen’d Laertes’ fon. 

When the infulting Trojans urg’d him fore 

With tilted fpears. Philips. 

3. To point as in tilts. 

Now horrid daughter reigns, 

Sons againft fathers tilt the fatal lance, 

Carelefs of duty, and their native grounds 

Diftain with kindred blood. Philips, 

4. [ Tillen , Dutch.] To turn up fo as to run out. 

To Tilt. v. n. 

i» To run in tilts. 

To delcribe races and games, 

. Or tilting furniture, emblazon’d fhields. Milton. 

2 . To fight with rapiers. 

Friends all but even now ; and then, but now— 

Swords out and tilting one at other’s breafts. 

In oppodtion bloody. Shakefp. Othello. 

Scow’ring the watch grows out of faihion wit: 

Now' we fet up for tilting in the pit. 

Where ’tis agreed by bullies, chicken-hearted. 

To fright the ladies drib, and then be parted. Drydcn, 
It is not yet the fafhion for women of quality to tilt. Collier. 

Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too difereet 
To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet > 

I only wear it in a land of Hectors. Pope . 

3. To rufh as in combat. 

Some fay the fpirits tilt fo violently, that they make holes 
where they {trike. ’ Collier. 

4. To play unfteadily. 

The floating veffel fwam 
Uplifted ; and fecure with beaked prow 
Rode tilting o’er the waves. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xi. 

The fleet fwift tilting o’er the furges flew, 

Till Grecian cliffs appear’d. Pope's Odyjfey . 

5. To fall on one fide. 

As the trunk of the body is kept from tilting forward by 
the mufcles of the back, fo from falling backward by thole 
of the belly. Crew's Cofmol. b. i. 

Ti'lter. n.f. [from tilth] One who tilts; one who fights. 

A puifny filter, that fpurs his horfe on one iide, breaks his 
ftaff like a noble goofe. Shakefp. As you like it. 

He us’d the only antique philters, 

Deriv’d from old heroick filters. Hudibras , p. iii. 

If war you chufe, and blood muff needs be fpilt here, 
Let me alone to match your filter. Granville. 

Tilth, n.f. [from till.] Hufbandry; culture. 

Bourn, bound of land, tilth , vineyard, none; 

No ufe of metal, corn, or wine, or oil. Sbakejp. Tempejl. 


Shakefp* 


tare, 


xu 


T I M 

* - Her plenteous womb 

Expreffeth its full tilth and hufbandry. 

Tilth, adj. [from till.] Arable; tilled. 

He beheld a field. 

Part arable and tilth ; whereon were (heaves 
/ New reap’d. Milton’s Par. £„/? i 

Ti'mber. n. f [tymbpian, Saxon, to build .] J 3 ' 

1. Wood fit for building. 

I learn’d of lighter timber cotes to frame 
Such as might fave myfheepand me from Aarae. fiLc, 
her the body of the (hips no nation doth 'equal Em/a 
for the oaken timber wherewith to build them; but'V ^ 
muff be a great providence ufed, that our (hip timber be 
unneccffanly wafted. Bacon's Advice to Midi 

The draw was laid below, 

Of chips and fere wood was the fecond row • 

The third of greens, and timber newly fell’d*. Bed 
There are hardly any countries that are deftitute of tmU 
of their own growth. Woodward 

Upon thefe walls they plant quick and timber trees, which 
thrive exceedingly. . Mortimer's tedbemdrv 

Who fet the twigs, (hall he remember, 

That is in hafte to fell the timber ? 

And what (hall of thy woods remain, 

Except the box that threw the main l p r .j 

2. The main trunk of a tree. 

We take 

From every tree, lop, bark, and part o’ th 'timber, 

And though we leave it with a root thus hackt, 

The air will drink the fap. Shakefpeare, 

3. The main beams of a fabrick: 

4. Materials ironically. 

Such difpofitions are the very errors of human nature, and 
yet they are the fitted: timber to make politicks of, like to 
knee timber, that is good for fhips to be tolled, but not for 
houfes that (hall ffand firm. Bacon. 

To Ti'mber. v. n. [from the noun.] To light on a tree. A 
cant word. 

The one took up in a thicket of brufh-wood, and the other 
timbered upon a tree hard by. L'Ef range's Fables. 

To Ti'mber. v. a. To furnifh with beams or timber. 

Timbered, adj. [from timber ; Timbre, Fr.J Built; formed; 
contrived. 

He left the fuccefnon to his fecond fon; not becaufe he 
thought him the beft timbered to fupport it. IVotton. 

Many heads that undertake learning were never fquared 
nor timbered for it. Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. i. 

Ti'mbersow. n.f A worm in wood. 

Divers creatures, though they be fomewhat loathfome to 
take, are of this kind ; as earth worms, timherfows, fnails. 

Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N°. 692. 

Ti'mbrel. n.f. [ timbre, Fr. tympanum , Latin.] A kind of 
mufical inftrument played by pulfation. 

The damlels they delight. 

When they their timbrels finite. 

And thereunto dance and carrol fweet. Spe?fee’s Epitbal. 

In their hands fweet timbrels all upheld on hight. Fa. 

Praife with timbrels, organs, flutes ; 

Praife with violins and lutes. Sandys'sParaph. 

For her through Egypt’s fruitful clime reruown’d, 

Let weeping Nilus hear the timbrel found. Pope's Statius ; 

TIME. n.f. [tuna, Saxon; iym, Erfe.] 

1. The meafure of duration. 

This confideration of duration, as fet out by certain pe¬ 
riods, and marked by certain meafures or epochas, is that 
which moft properly we call time. Loac. 

Time is like a fafhionable hoft. 

That flightly (hakes his parting gueft by th’ hand, 

But with his arms out-ftretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grafps the incomer. Shakefp. Troilus and CreJJidd* 

Come what come may, ^ ' , , 

Time and the hour runs through the roughed day. uha..ejp» 
Nor will polifhed amber, although it fend forth a D ro ^ s 5 V 
halement, be found a long time defective upon the exac e 
feale. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. 1 • 

Time, which confifteth of parts, can be no part or in - n J 
duration, or of eternity; for then there would be in n 
time .paft to day, which to morrow will be more than m ” 
Time is therefore one thing, and infinite duration is ano 

5 Grew's Cofmol b. u 

2. Space of time. . . , 4 at be 

Daniel defiled that he would give lnm time, an^ .. ^ 

would fhew him the interpretation. 

He for the time remain’d ftupidly good 
No time is allowed for digreflions. 

3. Interval. , conti- 

Pomanders, and knots of powders, you may ^ a£ 
nually in your hand ; whereas perfumes you cf a 
times. Bacon’1 Slat. Hjl ^ • 9 9 

4. Seafon ; proper time 


M'dton* 

Swift- 


pofe. 


To every thing there is a fea/on, and a time i. 


8 


They 
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They were cut down cutoff whofe foundatU w« 

^Htfoundno^leave, on it; for the 

^Knowing the time, that it is high time to 

** Start were her marriage joys; for in the prime 

Of youth her lord expir’d before his time. Vryten. 

I hope 1 come in time, if not to make, 

At leaft, to fave your fortune and your honour: ^ 

5 . h A constable fpace of duration; continuance; procefs ot 

timC *Fight under him, there’s plunder to be had ; 

A captain is a very gainful trade : 

And when in fervice your beft days are fpent, ♦ 

f n time you may command a regiment. Br,den's Juvenal 
In time the mind reflects on its own operations about t.ie 
ideas got by fenfation, and thereby fiores melf with a new 

fet of ideas, ideas of refleaion. L l 

One imagines, that the terreftrial matter which is fijower- 
ed down along with rain enlarges the bulk ot the earth, and 
that it will in time bury all things under-ground, h oodwau). 

I have refolved to take time, and, in fpite of all misfoi- 
tunes, to write you, at intervals, a long letter. iowijt. 

6. Ae:e; particular part of time. . . , 

When that company died, what time the fire devoured two 

hundred and fifty men. Num. xxyi. io. 

They (hall be given into his hand until a time and times. 

If we fliould impute the heat of the feafon unto the co- 
oneration of any ftars with the fun, it feems more favourable 
for our times to aferibe the fame unto the conftellation of 
] c0 . Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

The way to pleafe being to imitate nature, the poets and 
the painters, in ancient times , and ill the beft ages, have fiu- 
died her. Dry den's Dufrefnoy. 

•7. Paft time. 

I was the man in th’ moon when time was. Sbakefpeare . 

8. Early time. 

Stanley at Bofworth field, though he came time enough to 
fave his life, yet he ftaid long enough to endanger it. Bacon. 

If they acknowledge repentance and a more ftrieft obe¬ 
dience to be one time or other neceffary, they imagine it is 
. time enough yet to fet about thefe duties. Rogers. 

5. Time conlidered as affording opportunity. 

The earl loft no time, but marched day and night. Clarcnd. 
He continued his delights till all the enemies horfe were 
pafled through his quarters; nor did then purfue them in any 
time. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Time is loft, which never will renew, 

While we too far the plealing path purfue, 

Surveying nature. Dry den's Virgil. 

JO. Particular quality of the prefent. 

Comets, importing change of times and ftates, 

Brandifh your cryftal treffes in the fky. Shakefpeare. 

All the prophets in their age, the times 
Of great Meffiah fing. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. x ii. 

If any reply, that the times and manners of men will not 
bear fuch a pradfice, that is an anfwer from the mouth of a 
profefled time-Ce rver. South’s Sermons. 

11. Particular time. 

Give order, that no fort of per fon 
Have, any time, recourfe unto the princes. Shakefpeare. 
The worft on me muft light, when time (hall be. Milt. 
A time will come when my maturer mufe. 

In Casfar’s wars a nobler theme (hall chufe. Dryden. 

Thefe refervoirs of fnow they cut, diftributing them to fe- 
veral (hops, that from time to time fupply Naples. Addifon. 

12. Hour of childbirth. 

She intended to ftay till delivered; for fhe was within one 
month of her time. Clarendon. 

The firft time I faw a lady drefled in one of thefe petti¬ 
coats, I blamed her for walking abroad when (he was fo near 
her time ; but foon I found all the modifh part of the fex as 
far gone as herfelf. Addifon’s Speft. N°. 127. 

13. Repetition of anything, or mention with reference to re¬ 
petition. 

Four times he crofs’d the car of night. Milton . 

Every fingle particle would have a fphere of void fpace 
around it many hundred thoufand million million times bigger 
than the dimenfions of that particle. Bentley. 

Lord Oxford I have now the third time mentioned in this 
letter expedls you. Swift . 

14. Mufical meafure. 

Mufick do I hear ! 

Ha, ha ! keep time. How four fweet mufick i§ 

When time is broke and no proportion kept. Shakefpeare . 


Waller. 
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t 

You by the help of tune and time > 

Can make that fong which was but rime. 

On their exalted wings 
To the coeleftial orbs they climb, . j 

And with th’ harmonious fpheres keep time. Denham, 
Heroes who o’ercome, or die. 

Have their hearts hung extremely high } 

The firings of which in battle’s heat 
A^ainft their very corflets beat; 

Keep time with their own trumpet’s meafure^ _ . 

And yield them moft exceflive pleafure. Prior. 

To Time. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To adapt to the time ; to bring or do at a proper time. . 
There is no greater v/ifdom thaii well to Lime the begin¬ 
nings and onfets of things. . . Nat, Hjl 

fhe timing of things is a main point in the difpatch ot- all 
aff airs . * L'EJl range. 

This ’tis to have a virtue out of feafon; 

Mercy is <mod, but kings miftake its timing. Drydcn. 
A man’s conviction fliould be ftrong, and fo well timed. 


that worldly advantages may feem to have no fliare in it. Add. 

2. To regulate as to time. 

To the fame purpofe old Epopeus fpoke, 

Who overlook’d the oars, and tim'd the ftroke.' Addifon. 

3. To meafure harmonically. 

He was a thing of blood, whofe every motion 
Was tim'd with dying cries. Shakefp. CorioJanus. 

Ti'meful. adj. [time and/////.] Seafonable; timely; early. 

If this arch-politician find in his pupils any remorfe, any 
feeling of God’s future judgments, he perfuades them that 
God hath fo great need of'mens fouls, that he will accept 
them at any time, and upon any condition ; interrupting, by 
his vigilant endeavours,'all offer of timeful return towards' 
God. ° Raleigh's Hijd. of the JVorld, b. i. 

Ti'meless. adj. [from lime.] 

1, Unfeafonable ; done at an improper time. 

Nor fits it to prolong the heav’nly feaft 
Timclejs, indecent, but retire to reft. Pope's Gdyjfy. 

2. Untimely ; immature ; done before the proper time: 

A pack of forrows, which would prefs you down, 

If unprevented, to.your timelefs grave. Shakefpeare. 

-1 . Noble Giofter’s death. 

Who wrought it with the king, and who perform’d 
The bloody office of his timclejs end. Sbakejp. Rich. II. 
Ti'mely. adj. [from time. 1 Seafonable; fufficiently early. 

The Weft glimmers with fome ftreaks of day. 

Now fpurs the lated traveller apace 

To g in the timely inn. Shakefp. AFacbeth. 

Happy were I in my timely death; 

Could all my travels warrant me they live. Shakefpeare . 

Left heat fhould hinder us, his timely care 
Hath unbefought provided. Aiilton. 

I’ll to my charge. 

And ftiow my duty by my timely care. Dryden. 

Ti'mely. adv. [from time.] Early; foon. 

The beds i’ th’ Eaft are loft, and thanks to you. 

That call’d me timelier than my purpofe hither. Shakefp. 
Sent to forewarn 

Us timely of what e’lfe might be our iofs. Milton. 

Timely advis’d, the coming evil fhun ; 

Better not do the deed, than weep it done. Prior. 

Ti'mepleaser. n. f. [time and pleafe.] One who complies 
with prevailing notions whatever they be. 

Scandal, the fuppliants for the people, call them 
Timeplcflfers, flatterers, foes to noblenefs. Shakefpeare. 
Timeserving, adj. [time and^ ferve.] Meanly complying with 
prefent power. 

If fuch by trimming and iimeferving, which are but two 
words for the fame thing, abandon the church of England ; 
this will produce confufion. South's Sermons. 

Tl'MID. adj. [timide, Fr. timidus, Lat.] Fearful; timorous; 
wanting courage ; wanting boldnefs. 

Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare. Thomfon. 

Timi'dity. n.f [timidite, Fr. timiditas , Latin ; from timid.] 
Fearfulnefs ; timoroufnefs ; habitual cowardice. 

The hare figured pulillanimity and timidity from its tem¬ 
per. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Ti'morous, adj. [ tirnor , Latin.] Fearful; full of fear and 
fcruple. 

Prepoffefled heads will ever doubt it, and timorous beliefs 
Will never dare to try it. Browns Vulgar Err. b. ii. 

The infant flames, whilft yet they were conceal’d 
In tim’rous doubts, with pity I beheld ; 

With eafy fmiles difpell’a the filent fear, 

That durft not tell me what I dy’d to hear.' Prior. 

T i'morously. adv. [from timorous.] Fearfully ; with much 
fear. 

We would have had you heard 
The traitor fpeak, and tim'roujjy confefs 
The manner and the purpofe of his treafons^ Shakefpeare. 

Though 
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Bet daftard fouls be timormfly wife • Lk '"' 

But tell them, Pyrrhus knows not how to form 

' jT '"' 1 E f ’‘ ,in ' d -" »« f - 

J^y a wile and timous inquilition, the nemm- k, 
humourifts muft be difcovered, purged or cut off » aad 

''pker. 6 ° f thC Primi “'' e mCta ' 3 Cai ' ed »*.*• chcmifts ju- 
DQuickfilver, lead, iron, and tin, have opacity or black- 

Tin ore fometimes holds about one-fmlTofEfTT’‘'Y' 
2. Thin plates of iron covered with Tin Woodward. 

To Tin. «. [from the noun.] To cover with tin. 

To keep the earth from getting into the veffel, he emolov 
ed a plate of iron tinned over and perforated I T 

The cover may be tinned over only by nailing of finMe'fe 
plates over it. Monies Uuflykf 

New tinning a faucepan is chargeable. 7 

Ti'ncal. n.f A mineral. owtft. 

The tmcal of the^Perfians feems to be the chryfocolla of 
the ancients, and what our borax is made of. IVoodward 
ToTinct. v.a. [Undue, Lat. teint, Fr.l 
I. To ftain ; to colour; to fpot; to die J 

Some bodies have a more departible' nature than others in 
colouration ; for a fmall quantity of faffron will tine! mo e 
than a very great quantity of wine. , 

Some were tinned blue, fome red, others vellnw P Z™’ 

I drilled feme of the tindccl liquor ZP^kfcTde 
over was as limpid as rock water. p, 

Thofe who have preferred an innocence, would not fuffT 

to 

2. To imbue with a fade. ‘ J J ' L> ^' 

We have artificial wells made in imitation of the natural, 
as United upon vitriol, fulphur, and Heel. l>, ,, 

Tinct. n.f. [from the verb.] Colour; (lain: foot 

That great med’eine hath P 
With his tind gilded thee. Shalccfbeare. 

ut evening tine f? 

The purple dreaming amethyd is thine. ThomPm 

The firft feent of a velTel lads, and the find the wool L ft 
appears of. Bcnj. Jobnfiu. 

TiNCroRE. n.f. [tnnture, Fr. tinElura from Undue, Lat 1 
I. Colour or tafte fuperadded by fomething. 

The fight mud be fweetly deceived by an infcnfible naf- 
fage from bright colours to dimmer, which Italian artTans 
call the middle tinduree. Wottcn'e Architects e 

Hence the morning planet gilds her horn. 

By tinfture or reflexion they augment 
Their fmall peculiar. 

5 Tis the fate of princes that no knowledge 
Come pure to them, but paffing through the eye 
And ears of other men, it takes a tmfture 
From every channel. 

That beloved thing engroffes him, and, like a ^Toured 
glais before his eyes, cads its own colour and tincture upon 
all the images of things. W,. 

1 o begin the practice of an art with a light tindlure of the 
rules, is to expofe ourfelves to the fcorn of thofe who are 

, Dryden. 

Malignant tempers, whatever kind of life they are en¬ 
gaged in, will difeover their natural tinfiure of mind. Addif 
Few in the next generation who will not write and read 
and have an early tintture of religion. Addifon. 

Sire of her joy and fource of her delight; d 

O ! wing’d with pleafure take thy happy flight, C 

And give each future morn a tin&ure of thy white. Prior. ) 

All manners take a tinfiure from our own, 

Or come difcolour’d through our paffions /hown. Pope. 

Have a care left fome darling fcience lo far prevail over 
your mind, as to give a fovereign tinfture to all your other 
ftudies, and difcolour all your ideas. Watts. 

2 . Extra# of fome drug made in fpirits ; an infufion. 

In tinctures drawn from vegetables, the fuperfluous fpirit of 
wine diftilled off leaves the extra# of the vegetable. Boyle . 

To 1 i'ncture. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. Fo imbue or impregnate with fome colour or tafte. 

T he bright fun compa#s the precious ftone. 

Imparting radiant luftre like his own : 

He tinctures rubies with their roly hue, 

Anci on the faphire fpreads a heavenly blue. Blackmore. 

A little black paint will tincture and fpoil twenty gay co- 
lours. _ Watts . 

2. To imbue the mind. 


T I N 


Early 


fir ,5 


!n g oninefitfo 


were our minds tindured with a d;iv 
of good and evil . earlv were the feeds of 

Y fear °f offending, fown in our hearts .. T e > and 

ind. v.a. [ten fan, Gothick; eenbaii e Au »L,c 
kindle; to let on fire. . ‘““ft* Saxon.] q ; Q 

Ti nder, n. f. [rynnpe, tenbre Saxon 1 a ’ 
inflammable placed to catch’ lire. • ^ 

. Stritce on the tinder ho 1 

Cnve me a taper. 

I o theie fhamelels paftimes were their Othello, 

thereby adding, as it were, fire to tinder a<ln, ”tted. 

Where fparka and fire do meet with tinder H “ U ' iiL 

I hole (parks more fire. Will IU11 engender. ' ’ v ... 

vv noever our trading with England would hird' 

pT ! ne , T th ,. the m,ions * plainly v 

Became In(h linen will foon turn to tindf ’ 

^ And wool it is greafy, and quickly takes'fir-’ 

He might even as well have employed hi, uZ ' P l^ 

moles, making lanterns and tbiderLle. 2,1 Tt JsT ^ 
Iine. n. j. [tmne , Iflaridick.] Penury-s herindns. 

I. The tooth of a harrow ; the fpike of a fork. 

n the lout hern parts of England thev defW m i i 
traps that fall on them, and flrike fearp Lee “ b ? 



or teeth through 
Mortimer's Uujhamhp 


Dryd 


\en. 


Spenfer. 


Milton. 


Denham. 


them. 

2. Trouble; diftrefs.l 

The root whereof, and tragical effeeff, 

Vouchfate, O thou the mournfuj-ft mu fe of nine 
1 flat wont ft the tragick ftage for to direeft, ’ 

I. lo kindle; to light; to fet on Are. 

Snireful Atin in their ftubborn mind 
Coals of contention and hot vengeance fin'd. p q 6 )„ 
T A1 . The clouds 

juft.mg or pu/h’d with winds, rude in their /hock, 

Aw the flant Jight’nmg; whofe thwart flame driv’n down 
Kindles the gummy bark of iir. 

I he prieft with holy hands was fee'n to tine 

1 he cloven v/ood, and pour the ruddy wine. 

2. [tinan, Saxon, tojhut.] I’o/hut. 
r l o 7'ine. v. n. 

1. 7 ’o rage; to fmart. 

2. To fight. 

Eden ftain d with blood of many a band 

Of Scots and Englifli both, that tined on his ftrand. Stcnf. 

lo Iinge. v; a [tinge, Lat.] To impregnate or imbue with 
a colour or tafte. 

dir Rog^.r is fomething of an humourift; and his virtues as 
. well as imperfe#ions are tinged by a certain extravagance, 
which makes them particularly his. Addifon's Spelt. 

A red powder mixed with a little blue, or a blue with a 
little red, doth notprefently lofe its colour; but a white pow- 
cer mixed with any colour is prefently tinged with that co- 
oui, and is equally capable of being tinged with any colour 
w^tever. _ Newtons Opticks. 

Ii the eye be tinged with any colour, as in the jaundice, 
fo as to tinge pictures in the bottom of the eye with that co¬ 
lour, all objects appear tinged with the fame colour. Newton. 

^ Still lays fome ufeful bile afide. 

To tinge the chyle’s infipid tide; 

Elfe we ftiould want both gibe and fatire. 

And all be burft with pure good-nature. Prior. 

7 ne infufions of rhubarb and faftron tinge the urine with 
a high yellow. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Fx ngent'. ad/. [trngens , Lat.] Having the power to tinge. 

] Ids wood, by the tin#ure it aftoifted, appeared to have 
its coloured part genuine; but as for the white part, it ap- 
^ pears much lefs enriched with the tingent property. Boyle. 

7 l nglass. n.f. [tin a rtd glafs.^ Bilmuth. 

To^ T jungle, v. n. [ tingelen , Dutch.] 

1. Fo feel a found, or the continuance of a found, in the ears. 
This is perhaps rather tinkle. 

V\ hen our ear tingleth , wc ufually fay that fomebody is 
talking of us; which is an ancient conceit. Brown.. 

2. 7 o feel a /harp quick pain with a fenfation of motion. 

The pale boy fen a tor yet tingling ftands. P°P e - 

3' either pain or pleafure with a fenfation of motion. 

7 he fenfe of this word is not very well afeertained. 

7 hey fuck pollution through their tingling veins. Tiddl. 

In a pally, fometimes the fenlation or feeling is either to¬ 
tally abolifhed, or dull with a fenfe of tingling. Arbuthnot. 

I o 7 ink. v. n. [.tinn'to , Latin ; tincian , Welih ] To make a 
/harp /hrill noife. 

r i'nker. n. j. [from tink, becaufe their way of proclaiming 
their trade is to beat a kettle, or becaufe in their tink they 
make a tinkling noife.] A mender of old bra/s. 

Am not I old Sly’s fon, by education a cardmaker, and 
now by prefent profe/Iion a tinker. Shakefpeare * 
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copper medals by the pound 
Mav'be with learned juftice weigh (i: 

To turn the balance, Otho s head 
May be thrown in : and for the mett e 
The coin may mend a tinker s kettle. _ 

To Ti'nkle. w. [tinier, Fr. tinmo, Latin.] 
q- mnke a /harp quick nolle ; to chn. . 

T * 'The daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk with 
firetched out"necks, making a tinkling with their feet. fa. 
His feeble hand a javelin threw, 

Which flutt’ring, feem’d to loiter as it flew : 

T L ,il and but barely, to the mark it held, 

I n d faintly tinkl'd on the brazen ftneld. Dryden s Mn. 
1 he fprightly herfe 

Moves to the muiick ofTis tinkling bells. Dodfeys Agr. 
„ t c feems to have been improperly uied by Pope. 

2 ' q he wand’ring ftreams that fhine between the hills. 

The grots that echo to the- tinkling rills. Pope. 

To hear a low quick noife. 

with deeper brown the grove was overlpread, 1 

A. fudden honour feiz’d his giddy head, > 

And his ears tinkled , and the colour fled. Dryden. ) 

Tinman- n.f. [tin and man.] A manufa#urer of tin, or iron 

tinned over. 

Didft thou never pop 

Thy head into a tinmatfs fiiop. Prior. 

Ti'np-enny. n.f A certain cuftomary duty anciently paid to 

the tithingmen. 

TEN WORM, n.f Amnfe#. Bailey. 

Ti^nneR- n.f. [from tin-, tin, Saxon.] One who works m 

the tin mines. 

The Cornifli men, many of them could for a need live 
under-ground, that were tinners. Bacon's HehryV II. 

Ti'NSEL. n.f. [etincelle , Fr.] 
i. A kind of fbining cloth. 

A tinfel vail her amber locks did fhrowd. 

That ftrove to cover what it could not hide. Fairfax. 
Its but a night-gown in refpe# of your’s; cloth of gold 
and cuts* underborne with a bluifh tinfel. uhakefpseaie. 

By Thetis’ tinfel flipper’d feet, 


And the longs of lirens fweet. 


Milton. 


2. Any thing {hining with falfe luftre; any thing fhewy and of 
little value. 

For favours cheap and common who would ftrive; 

Yet fcatter’d here and there I fome behold. 

Who can difeern the tinfel from the gold ? Dryden. 

If the man will too curioufly examine the fuperficial iinjel 

r i t • n 7k T 


N 


orris. 


Siuift. 


good, he undeceives himfelf to his own coft 
No glittering tinfel of May fair. 

Could with this rod of Sid compare. 

Ye tinfel infe#s, whom a court maintains. 

That counts your beauties only by your ftains. 

Spin all your'cobwebs o’er the eyes of day* 

The mule’s wing ftiall bru/h you all away* Pope. 

To Ti nsel, v. a. [from the noun.] 7 \> decorate with cheap 
ornaments; to adorn with luftre that has no value* 

Hence you phantaftick poftillers in long. 

My text defeats your art, ’tis nature’s tongue, 

Scorns all her tin oil'd metaphors of pelf, 

Illuftrated by nothing but herfelf. Cleaveland. 

She, tinfell'd o’er in robes of varying hues, 

With felf-applaufe her wild creation views, 

Sees momentary monfters rife and fall, 

And with her own fool’s colours gilds them all. Pope. 
T : |NT. n.f. [teint e, Fr. tint a, Ital - ] A dye; a colour. 
Whether thy hand ftrike out lbme free delign. 

Where life awakes, and dawns at ev’ry line ; 

Or blend in beauteous tint the colour’d inafs. 

And from the canvas call the mimick face. Pope. 

7Yny. adj. [tint, tynd , Danifti.] Little; fmall; puny. A 
burlcfnue word. 

Seme pigeons, Davy, and any pretty little tiny kickfhaws. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. 

When that I was a little tiny boy, 

A fooli/h thing, was but a toy. Shakefp. Tzuefth Night. 

But ah ! I fear thy little fancy roves. 

On little females and on little loves ; 

Thy pigmy children, and thy tiny fpoufe, 

1 he baby playthings that adorn thy houle. Szuift . 

JiR. n.J. [tip, tipken , Dutch.] 7 "op; end; point; extre¬ 
mity. 

The tip no jewel needs to wear, 

77 e tip is jewel of the ear. Sidney, b. ii. 

T hey touch the beard with the tip of their tongue, and 
wet f ^ Bacons Nat. FUJI. N .’ 494. 

/ hrice upon thy fingers tip , 

Thrice’upon thy rubied lip. Milton. 

All the pleafure dwells upon the tip of his tongue. South. 
ohe has fifty private amours, which nobody yet knows any 
thing of but herfelf, and thirty -clandeftine marriages that 
have not been touched by the tip of the tongue. ^Addifon. 


T I R 

I no longer look upon lord Plaufible as ridiculous, for ad* 
miring a lady’s fine tip of an ear and pretty elbow* Pope . 
To Tip. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To top ; to end ; to cover oft the end* 

In his hand a reed 

Stood waving, tipp'd with fire. Milton's Par. Loft. 

With truncheon tipp'd with iron head. 

The warriour to the lifts he led. Hudibras , p. i. 

How would the old king fmile 
To fee you weigh the paws, when tipp'd with gold, 

And throw the lhaggy fpoils about your /houlders. Addifon. 

Quarto’s, o#avo’s /hape the lefs’ning pyre, 

And laft a little Ajax tips the fpire. Pope's Dunciad. 

Behold the place, where if a poet 
Shin’d in defcription, he might /how it; 

Tell how the moon-beam trembling falls. 

And tips with filver all the walls. Pope's Horace * 

Dipt with jet, 

Fair ermines fpotlefs as the fnows they prefs. Thomfon. 

2. To ftrike /lightly; to tap. 

She writes love letters to the youth in grace, 

Nay, tips the wink before the cuckold’s face. Dryden. 
The pert jackanapes tipped me the wink, and put out his 
tongue at his grandfather. Tatler , N°. 86. 

A third rogue tips me by the elbow. Swijt. 

Their judgment was, upon the whole. 

That lady is the dulleft foul ; 

Then tipt their forehead in a jeer. 

As who /hould fay, /he wants it here. Szuift. 

When I faw the keeper frown, 

Tipping him with half a crown, 

Now, faid I, we are alone, 

Name your heroes one by one. Swift. 

Ti'ppet. n.f. [raeppet. Sax.] Something worn about the neck. 
His turban was white, with a fmall red crofs on the top : 
he had alfo a tippet of fine linnen. Bacon. 

To 77 'pplE. v. n. [tepel , a dug, old Teutonick.J 7 ’o drink 
luxurioufly; to wafte life over the cup. 

Let us grant it is not amifs to fit. 

And keep the turn of tippling with a flave. 

To reel the ftreets at noon. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 
To Ti'pple. v. a. To drink in luxury or exc^fs. 

While his canting drone-pipe fcan’d 
The myftick figures of her hand. 

He tipples palmeftry, and dines 

On all her fortune-telling lines. Clcavelamh 

7 "o a ftiort meal he makes a tedious grace. 

Before the barley-pudding comes in place ; 

Then bids fall on; himfelf for faving charges 
A peel’d flic’d onion eats, and tipples verjuice. Dryden , 

If a /lumber haply does invade 
My weary limbs, my fancy’s ftill awake. 

Thoughtful of drink, and eager in a dream. 

Tipples imaginary pots of ale. Philips. 

Ti'pple. n.f [from the verb.] Drink; liquor. 

While the tipple was paid for, all went merrily on. L'EJlr . 
Ti'ppled. adj. [from tipple.'] Tipfy; drunk. 

Merry, we fail from the Eaft, 

Elalf tippled at a rainbow feaft. Dryden. 

Ti'ppler. n.f. [from tipple.] A fotdfli drunkard; an'idle 
drunken fellow. 

Ti'pstaff. n.f. [tip and Jlafff] 

1. An officer with a ftaff tipped with metal. 

2. The ftaff itfelf fo tipt. 

One had in his hand a tipftaff of a yellow cane, fibbed at 
both ends with blue. Bacon. 

One had in his hand a tipftafj of a yellow cane, tipped at 
both ends with blue. Bacon. 

Ti psy. adj. [from tipple.] Drunk ; overpowered with excefs 
of drink. 

I he riot of the tipfy bacchanals, 

Tearing the Thracian finger in their rage. Shakefteare * 

Welcome joy and feaft. 

Midnight Ihout and revelry, 

Tipfy dance and jollity. Milton . 

Ti'ptoe. n. f [tip and toe.] The end of the toe. 

Where the fond ape himfelf uprearing high. 

Upon his tiptoes ftalketh ftately by. Spenf. HubbercCs Tate 
He that outlives this day and comesfafe home. 

Will ftand a tiptoe when this day is nam’d, 

•And rouze him at the name of Crifpian. Shakefteafe. 

lNights candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the mifty mountains tops. Shakefpeare 
Religion ftands on tiptoe in our land, 

Ready to pafs to the American ftrand. Herbert 

A Tcn rudd y wildings m the wood I found, 

^vnd ftood on tiptoes from the ground. ’ Drvden 

Tire, n.f [tuyr, Dutch.] Urydett. 

I. Rank; row. 

y° Ur y we y/j r ^ ordnance muft lie four foot clear above 
water, when all is in, or elfe thofe your beft pieces 
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wiH be of fmall ufe at fca, in any grown weather that makes 
the billows to rife. Raleigh's EJj'ayt. 

otood rank d of feraphim another row, 

In pofture to difplode their fecond tire 
Of thunder. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi. 

In all thofe wars there were few triremes, moft of them 
being of one tire of oars of fifty banks. Arbuthnot. 

2. [Cori opted from tiar or tiara , or attire.] A head-drefs. 

On her head file wore a tire of gold. 

Adorn'd.with gems and ouches. ° Fairy Qiicen. 

Here is her picture : let me fee ; 

If I had fuch a tire, this face of mine 

Were full as lovely as is this of hers. Sbakefpcare. 

The judge of torments, and the king of tears, 

Now fills a burnifh’d throne of quenchlefs fire, ? 

And for his old fair robes of light he wears 
A gloomy mantle of dark flame, the tire 

That crowns his hated head on high, appears. Craftoaw. 
When the fury took her ftand on high," 

A hi Is from all the fnaky tire went round. Pope. 

3. Furniture; apparatus. 

Saint George’s worth 
Enkindles like defire of high exploits: 

/ Immediate fieges, and the tire of war 

Rowl in thy eager mind. Philips. 

When they firft peep forth of the ground, they fhew their 
whole tire of leaves, then flowers, next feeds. Woodward. 
To Tire. v. a. [tijuan, Saxon. J 

1. To fatigue ; to make weary ; to harrafs ; to wear out with 
labour or tedioufnefs. 

Tir'd with toil, all hopes of fafety paft. 

From pray’rs to wifhes he defeends at laft. Dry den. 

b or this a hundred voices I defire. 

To tell thee what a hundred tongues wou’d tire'. 

Yet never could be worthily exprefl, 

How deeply thou art feated in my bread. Dryderis Perfius . 

2. It has often out added to intend the fignification. 

Often a few that are ftift do tire out a greater number 
that are more moderate. Bacon's Ejfays. 

A lonely way 

The cheerlefs Albion wander’d half a day ; 

Tir'd out, at length a fpreading dream he ’fpy’d. Tickell 

3. [From attire or tire, from tiara.] To drefs the head. 

Jezebel painted her face and tired her head. 2 Kings ix. 30. 
To Tire. v. n. [teojnan, Saxon.] To fail with wearinefs. 

I i'redness. n. f. [from tired.] State of being tired ; weari¬ 
nefs. 

It is not through the tirednefs of tbe age of the earth, but 
through our own negligence that it hath not fatisfied us boun¬ 
tifully. Hake-will on Providence. 

TFresome. adj. [from tire.] Wearifome; fatiguing $ te¬ 
dious. 

Since the inculcating precept upon precept will prove tire- 
fome to the reader, the poet mud fometimes relieve the fub- 
jedf with a pleafant and pertinent digreffion. Addifon. 

Nothing is fo tirejome as the works of thofe criticks who 
write in a dogmatick way, without language, genius, or 
imagination. Addifon's Speft. N°. 253. 

Tiresomeness, n. f. [from tirefome.] Act or quality of be¬ 
ing tirefome. 

Ti'r ewoman, n. f. [tire and woman.] A woman whofe bufi- 
nefs is to make dred'es for the head.. 

Why fhould they not value themfelves for this outfide 
fafhionablenefs of the tirewoman's making, when their parents 
have fo early inftrudted them to do fo. Locke on Education. 
TFringhouse. \ 71. f. [tire and houfe , or room.] The room in 
TFringroom. J which players drefs for the dage. 

This green plot fhall be our dage, this hawthorn brake 
our tiringhoife. Shakefpeare. 

Man’s life’s a tragedy; his mother’s womb, 

From which he enters, is the tiringroom ; 

This fpacious earth the theatre, and the dage 
That country which he lives in ; padions, rage. 

Folly, and vice, are adtors. Wotton. 

Ti'r wit. n.f. A bird. Ainfworth. 

’Tis, contracted for it is. 

’Tis dediny unfliunable. Shakefpeare. 

TFsick. n.f. [corrupted from phthifick.] Confumption; mor¬ 
bid wade. 

Ti'sical. adj. [for phihifical.] Confumptive. 

Ti'ssue. n.f. [tiffiie, Fr. tiyan, to weave, Norman Saxon.] 
Cloth interwoven with gold or filver. 

In their glittering tiffues emblaz’d 
Holy memorials, adls of zeal and love. 

Recorded eminent. ALilton's Par. Lojl , b. v. 

A robe of tijjiie, diff with golden wire; 

An upper ved, once Helen’s rich attire; 

From Argos by the fam’d adultrefs brought. 

With golden flow’rs and winding foliage wrought. Dryden. 
To Ti'ssue, v,a. [from the noun.] To interweave; to va¬ 
riegate. 
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^ Ti,e chariot Was covered with cloth of gold 


ue * /> lipoft 

They have been always frank of their bleflL 7 Ahntk - 
nance any great aflion ; and then, according , C ? me - 
proiper, to tiffue upon it fome pretence or other ,S oulJ 

Mercy will fit between, * Cotton. 

T hron’d in coeledial ftieen. 

With radiant feet the tiftued clouds down ■ 

TIT. f M S down fteen «g. Milton. 

1. A final 1 horfe : generally in contempt. 

No doring of padure with ba™ a o- e ly tit 
With ragged, with aged, and evil 5 hit. ’ r , 
i hou might d have ta’en example u JJ ct * 

From what thou rcad’d in dory; 

Being as worthy to fit 
On an ambling tit. 

As thy predecefior Dory. 

2. A woman : in contempt. Denhqfc, 

tale V hat doeS thlS envious dt > but away to her father with a 

A willing lit that will venture her corps with you.^fe' - 
Snort pains for thee, for me a fon and heir. J 
Girls cod as many throes in bringing forth ; 

Befide, when born, the tits are little worth n, j 
3 ; A titmoufe or tomtit. A bird. ^ Len ' 

'Titbit, n.f [properly tidbit ; tid, tender, and bit] Nic P 
bit; nice food. e 

J° hn P am P erecl e{quire South with titbits till he grew wan- 

Tj'theabie. adj. [from tithe. ] Subjea to the pafmenfof 
tithes ; that of which tithes may be taken. 

The popifh pried fhall, on taking the oath of allegiance 
to his majedy, be entitled to a tenth part or tithe of all 
things tithcable in Ireland belonging to the papifis, within 
then- refpedive paridies to 

111 HE. n.f. [reotia, Saxon, tenth.] J 

^IJ 10 tent; b part; the part affigned to the maintenance of the 
minidry. 

Many have made witty inve&ives againd ufury : they fay 
that it is pity the devil fhould have God’s part, which is the 

tithe - . ^ Bam. 

sometimes comes (he with a tithe pig’s tail, 

Tickling the parfon as he lies afleep. 

Then dreams he of another benefice. Shakefpeare. 

2 . The tenth part of any thing. 

I have fearched man by man, boy by boy; the tithe of a 
hair was never lod in my houfe before. Shakefpeare. 

Since the fird fword was drawn about this queftion, 
Ev’ry tithe foul ’mongd many thoufand difmes 
Hath been as dear as Helen. Sbakefp. Trail, and Crcjfida. 

3. Small part; fmall portion. 

OfFenfive wars for religion are feldoin to be approved, un- 
lefs they have fome mixture of civil tithes. Bacon. 

To Tithe, v. a. [teo^ian, Saxon.] 'Fo tax; to pay the 
tenth part. 

When I come to the tithing of them, I will tithe them one 
with another, and will make an Irifhman the tithingman. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

By decimation and a tithed death, 

If thy revenges hunger for that food 
Which nature loaths, take thou the dedin’d tenth. Shak. 
When thou had made an end of tithing all the tithes of 
thine increafe, the third year, the year of tithing , give unto 
the Levite, dranger, fatherlefs and widow. Dent. xxvi. 12. 
To Tithe, v. n. To pay tithe. 

For lambe, pig, and calf, and for other the like, 

Tithe fo as thy cattle the lord do not drike. Tuffer. 

Ti'ther. 7 i. f. [from tithe.] One who gathers tithes. 
Ti'thymal. n.f. [tithymalle, French; tithymallus , Lat.] An 
herb. Ainf. 

TTt hing. n. f. [tithinga, law Latin, from tithe.] 

1. Tithing is the number or company of ten men with their 

families knit together in a fociety, all of them being bound 
to the king for the peaceable and good behaviour of each of 
their fociety: of thefe companies there was one chief perfon, 
who, from his office, was called (toothingman) tithingman > 
but now he is nothing but a condable. Coved. 

Poor Tom, who is whipt from tithing to tithing, and dock 
punifhed and imprifoned. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

2 . Tithe ; tenth part due to the pried. 

Though vicar be bad, or the parfon evil. 

Go not for thy tithing thyfelf to the devil. Tujjer -• 

Ti'thingman. n.f. [tithing and man.] A petty peace officer; 
an under-condable. _ , , 

His hundred is not at his command further than his prince $ 
fervice ; and alfo every tithingman may control him. Spenjer. 
To Ti'tillate. v. n. [titillo, Lat.] To tickle. 

Juft where the breath of life his nodrils drew, 

A charge of fnud* the wily virgin threw; 

The gnomes direcl to ev’ry atom jud. 

The pungent grains of titillating dud. , " 

V - 6 TlTliLAYloN. 
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TitjllaTion 

titillate A] 
j. The act of tickling 


T I T 

./. [utillathn , French; tinllatis, Lut. from 


Tickling caufeth laughter: the caufe may be the cmiflion 
of the fpirfts, and fo of the breath, by a flight from nulla-^ 


tion. 


The date of being tickled. , . , .. 

J„ fweets the acid particles feem fo attenuated in t.ie oil as 
J y to produce a fmall and grateful UUllation. Arbuthnot. 
A n „ (lio-ht or petty pleafure. 

The delights which refult from thefe nobler entertainments 
our cool thoughts need not be aihamed of, and which are 
Lwed by no'fuch fad fequels as are the products of thofe 
tttflfatims, that reach no higher than the fellies. GlanvUle. 
T ' rA rK n f. A bird. 

11 The finaller birds do the like in their feafons ; as the 

leverock, titlark, and linnet. If adm. 

q’l'TLE. n. f. [titells, old Fr. titulus, Lat.] 
j A general head comprifing particulars. f , 

Three draw the experiments of the former four into titles 

c i ta bles for the better drawing of ob'ervations; thefe we 

Bacon. 

call compiler* ^ . , 

Amono- the many preferences that the laws of England 

have above others,'I fhall Angle out two particular titles, 

which give a handfome fpecimen of their excellencies above 

other laws in other parts or titles of the fame. ILale. 

2. An appellation of honour. 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 

His manfion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himfelf does fly ? Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Man over men 

He made not lord : fuch title to himfelf 
Referving. 

?. A name; an appellation. 

My name’s Macbeth. 

_The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 

More hateful to mine ear. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Ill w'orthy I fuch title fhould belong 
To me tranfgrefior. Milton. 

4. The firft page of a book, telling its name and generally its 
fiibje<ft; an infeription. 

This man’s brow, like to a title leaf, 


Milton. 


Foretels the nature of a tragick volume. 


Shakefpeare. 


Our adverfaries encourage a writer who cannot furnifh out 
fo much as a title page with propriety. Swift* 

5. A claim of right. 

Let the title of a man’s right be called in queftion ; are 
we not bold to rely and build upon the judgment of fuch as 
are famous for their fkill in the laws ? Hooker. 

Is a man impoverifhed by purchafe ? it is becaufe he paid 
his money for a lye, and took a bad title for a good. South. 

’Tis our duty 

Such monuments, as wc can build, to raife; 

Left all the world prevent what we fhould do. 

And claim a title in him by their praife. Dryden. 

To revenge their common injuries, though you had an 
undoubted title by your birth, you had a greater by your 
courage. *“ Dryden . 

Conti would have kept his title to Orange. Addifon. 

O the diferetion of a girl ! fhe will be a Have to any thing 
that has not a title to make her one. Southern. 

To Fi'tle. v. a. [from the noun.] To entitle; to name; to 
call. 

To thefe, that fober race of men, whofe lives 
Religious, titled them the fons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 
f Ignobly ! Milton's Par. Loft, h. xi. 

Ti'tleless. adj. [from title.] Wanting a name or appella¬ 
tion. Not in ufe. 

He was a kind of nothing, titlelefs, 

Till he had forg’d himfelf a name o’ th’ fire 
; Of burning Rome. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

1 r l 1 . ? a g e . n.f. [title and page.] The page containing the 
title of a book. & 

We fhould have been pleafed to have feen our own names 
at the bottom of the tltlcpage. Dryden. 

!i mouse, or tit. n.f [tijt, Dutch, a chick or fmali bird ; 
titlingier, 'Iflandick, a little bird: tit fignifies little in the 
I eutomck dialc&s.] A fmall fpecies of birds. 

The nightingale is fovereign of long, 

Before him fits the titmoufe filent be, & 

And I unfit to thruft in fkilful throng, 

Should Colin make judge of my foolerle. Spenfer. 

"Fhe titmoufe and the peckers hungry brood, 7 

And Progne with her bofom ftain’d in blood/ Dry dm 

l/ 1 u TT - E ?‘ V n” m E formed ’ I fbppofe, from the found.] To 
laugh with reftramt; to laugh without much noife. J 

In flow’d at once a gay embroider’d race 

Ti'ttee T/T pufh ’l the T antS 0ff the P l2 = e - Dmaai. 
a b i ter. n. J. [from the verb.] 

A reftrained laugh. 

2* I know not what it fignifies in Tuffe 


ler. 
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From wheat go and rake out tlie tilifts of tine* .. 

If eare be not forth, it will rife again fine. Tuffert. 

Ti'ttle. n.f. [I fuppofe from tit.] A fmall particle; a point; 

a dot. i 

In the particular which concerned the church, the Scots 
would never depart from a tittle. Clarendon, u. viii. 

Angels themfelves difdaining 
T’ approach thy temple, give thee in command 
What to the fmalleft tittle thou fhalt fav 
To thy adorers. Paradfe Regain'd, h. i* 

They thought God and themfelves linked together in fo 
faft a covenant, that although they never performed their 
part, God was yet bound to make good every tittle or his. 

South 1 s Sermons. 

Ned Fafhion hath been bred about court, and under!bands 
to a tittle all the punctilios of a drawing-room. Swift » 

Ti'ttletattle, n.f. j A word formed from tattle by a ludi¬ 
crous reduplication.] Idle talk ; prattle; empty gabble. 

As the foe drew near 
With love, and joy, and life and dear* 

Our don, who knew this tittle tattle. 

Did, lure as trumpet, call to battle. Prior. 

For every idle tittletattle that went about, Jack was fu(peel¬ 
ed for the author. Arbuthnot's lift, of jr. Bull. 

To TFttletattle. v\ n. [from tattle.] To prate icily. 

You are full in your tittlctattlings of Cupid : here is Cupid, 
and there is Cupid : I will tell you now what a good old wo¬ 
man told me. Sidney, h. ik 

TitubaYion. 7i. f. [titubo, Lat.] The acf pf {tumbling. 
Ti'tular. adj. [titulairc, Fr. from titulus, Lat.j Nominal; 
having or conferring only the title. 

They would deliver up the kingdom to the king of Eng¬ 
land to fhadow their rebellion, and to be titular and painted 
head of thofe arms. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Thrones, virtues, powers, 

If thefe magnifick titles yet remain, 

Not merely titular. Milton. 

Both Valerius and Auftin were titular bifhops. Aylift'e. 
Titula'rity. 7i. f. [from titular.] The ftate of being titular. 
Julius, Auguftus, and Tiberius, with great humility re¬ 
ceived the name of imperator; but their fuccefiors retain the 
fame even in its titularity. Brozvn's Vulgar Errours. 

Ti'tulary. adj. [titulairc , Fr. from titulus , Lat.J 

1. Confifting in a title. 

The malecontents of his kingdom have not been bafe nor 
titulary impoftors, but of an higher nature. Bacon’s El. VII. 

2. Relating to a title. 

William the conqueror, howfoever he ufed the power of a 
conqueror to reward his Normans, yet mixed it with a titu¬ 
lary pretence, grounded upon the confefior’s will. Bacon. 

Ti'tulary. n.f. [from the adj.] One that has a title or right. 
The perfons deputed for the celebration of thefe mafles 
were neither titularies nor perpetual curates, but perfons en¬ 
tirely condudlitious. Ayhffe's L J arergon. 

Ti'vy. adj. [A word exprefling fpeed, from tantivy, the note 
of a hunting horn.] 

In a bright moon-fhine while winds whiftle loud, 

Tivy, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fly. 

All rocking in a downy white cloud : 

And left our leap from the fky {hould prove too far. 

We Aide on the back of a new-falling liar. Dryden . 

To. adv. [to, Saxon; te, Dutch.] 

1. A particle coming between two verbs, and noting the fecond 
as the object of the firft. 

The delay of our hopes teaches us to mortify our defires. 

Smallriclgei 

2 . It notes the intention. 

Ambitious fool! with horny hoofs to pafs 
O’er hollow arches of refounbing brais. 

To rival thunder. Dryden'o /En. 

She rais’d a war 

In Italy, to call me back. Dryden's All for Love. 

Urg’d by defpair, again I go to try 
The fate of arms, refolv’d in fight to die. Dryden. 

I have done my utmoft to lead my life fo pleafantly as to 
forget all misfortunes. ' p Q ^ 

3. After an adjedlive it notes its object. 

We ready are to try our fortunes 
To the laft man. Shdkefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

1 he lawlefs {word his childrens blood fhall fhed, 

Increaft for flaughter, born to beg their bread. ’ Sandrs 

4. Noting futurity. J " 

It is not blood and bones that can be confcious of their 
own hardnefs and rednefs; and we are ftill to feek for fome- 
thmg elfe m our frame that receives thofe impreffiofls. Bentley. 
t 1 o and again. } -r> , . 

5 ’ l To and fro. £ Backward and forward. 

Ilmay binds and loofeth fouls condemn’d to woe, 

And {ends the devils on errands to and fro. Fairfax, b. ii. 

I he fpirits perverfe 
With eafy intercourfe pafs to and fro , 

To tempt or punifh mortals. ' ’ Milton 
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Drefs it not till the feventh day, and then move the joint 
to and fro. IVifeman s Surgery. 

MafTes of marble, originally beat ofF from the ftrata of 
the neighbouring rocks, tolled to and again till they y^ere 
rounded to the form of pebbles. tVoodward on Fojfils. 

The winds in diftant regions blow. 

Moving the world of waters to and fro. Addifon. 

To. prepofition. 

1 . Noting motion towards: oppofed to from. 

W ith that {he to him afrefh, and furely would have put 
out his eyes, ' Sidney , b. ii. 

Tybalt fled; 

But by and by comes back to Romeo, 

And to 't they go like light’ning. Shakefpeare. 

Give not over fo ; to him again, intreat him, 

Kneel down before him. SbakcJp. Meaf.for Meafurc. 

She’s coming; to her coz. . Shakefpeare . 

I’ll to him again in the.name of Brook ; he’ll tell me all 
his purpofe. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

I’ll to the woods among the happier brutes : 

Come, let’s away. Smith. 

2. Noting accord or adaptation. 

Thus they with facred thought 
Mov’d on in filence to foft pipes. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. i. 

3. Noting addrefs or compellation. 

To you, my noble lord of Weftmorland. 

- 1 pledge your grace. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Here’s to you all, gentlemen, and let him that’s good-na- 


tur’d in his drink pledge me. 


Denham's Sophy. 


Shakefp. 

Addifon. 


Now, to you, Raymond : can you guefs no reafon 

Why I repofe fuch confidence in you ? Dryden. 

4. Noting attention or application. 

Turn out, you rogue ! how like a beaft you lie : 

Go buckle to the law. Dryden' s "Juvenal. 

Sir Roger’s kindnefs extends to their childrens children. 

Addifon . 

5. Noting addition or accumulation. 

Wifdom he has, and to his wifdom courage ; 

Temper to that, and unto all fuccefs. Denham's Sophy. 

6. Noting a flate or place whither any one goes. 

Take you lbme company and away to horfe. 

He fent his coachman’s grandchild to prentice. 

7. Noting oppofition. 

No foe unpunifh’d in the fighting field. 

Shall dare thee foot to foot with lword and fhield. Dryden. 

8. Noting amount. 

There were to the number of three hundred horfe, and as 
many thoufand foot Englifh. Bacon's War with Spain. 

9. Noting proportion ; noting amount. 

Enoch whofe days were, though many in refped of ours, 
vet ficarce as three to nine in comparifon of theirs with whom 
he lived. Hooker , b. iv. 

With thefe bars againft me, 

And yet to win her-all the world to nothing. Shakefp. 

Twenty to one offend more in writing too much than too 

' little ; even as twenty to one fall into ficknefs rather by over¬ 
much fulnefs than by any lack. Ajcham's Schocilmajler. 

The burial muft be by the fmallnefs of the proportion as 
fifty to one; or it muft be holpen by fomewhat which may 
fix the ulver never to be reftored when it is incorporated. 

Bacon's Phyfcal Remains. 

With a funnel filling bottles; to their capacity they will 
all be full. Benj. Johnfon. 

Phyficians have two women patients to one man. Graunt. 

When an ambaffador is difpatched to any foreign ftate, he 
fhall be allowed to the value of a {hilling a day. Addifon. 

Among the ancients the weight of oil was to that of wane 
as nine to ten. ( Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Suppofing them to have an’equal fhare, the odds will be 
three to one on their fide. Swift. 

10 . Noting pofleffion or appropriation. 

Still a greater difficulty upon tranflators rifes from the pe¬ 
culiarities every language hath to itfelf. Felton. 

11. Noting perception. 

The flow’r itfelf is glorious to behold, 

Sharp to the tafte. _ Dryden's Virgil. 

1 * 2 . Noting the fubjed of an affirmation. 

I truft, I may not truft thee; for thy word 

Is but the vain breath of a common man : 

Believe me, I do not believe thee, man ; 

I have a king’s oath to the contrary. Shakefp. King John* 

12. In comparifon of. 

All that they did was piety to this. Benj. Johnfon. 

There is no fool to the finner, w'ho every moment ventures 
his foul. Tillotfon. 

13. As far as. 

Some Americans, otherwife of quick parts, could not count 
to one thoufand, nor had any diftind idea of it, though they 
could reckon very well to twenty. Locke. 

Coffee exhales in roafting to the abatement of near one- 
fourth of its weight. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

14. Noting intention. 


15 * 


gree. 


T O 

This the conful fees, yet this man lives t 
Partakes the publick cares ; and with his e ->e 
Marks and points out each man .of us to fiaUhte- r> '% \ 
After an adjedive it notes the object.' ** 

Draw thy fword in right. 

I’ll draw it as apparent to the crown, 

And in that quarrel ufe it to the death. gp r 

Fate and the dooming gods are deaf to- tears. ^ 1 ) 1 °' 

All were attentive to the godlike man, * Ur yden, 
When from his lofty couch he thus bep-an. p 

16. Noting obligation. ° ^0 'den. 

O O 

Almanzor is taxed with changing fides, and what f 1 
he on him to the contrary : he is not born their fubh? ^ 
he is injured by them to a very high decree * a , lld 

17. Refpeding. ^ 0 r yden. 

He s walk’d the way of nature ; 

And to our purpofes he lives no more. c/.„;/• 

The effeas of fuch a divifion are pernicious to the &T* 
_ee, not only with regard to thofe advantages which^thp." 
give the common enemy, but to thofe private evih vT h 
*hey produce in every particular. Addifon's Sped. N°.12 

18. Noting confequence. ’ <$• 

iadions carried too high are much to the prejudice of tK 
authority of princes. J ^ ne 

Under how hard a fate are women born, 

Priz’d to their ruin, or expos’d to fcorn ! Wall- 

^ Thus, to their fame, when finifh’d was the fi<Tt 
1 he viaors from their lofty {feeds alight. ° 

Oh frail efiate of human things, 

Now to our coff your emptinefs we know. Dryden 

A Britifh king obliges himfelf by oath to execute juftice in 
mercy, and not to exercife either to the total exclufion of 
the other. Addifon 

It muff be confefied to the reproach of human nature, that 
this is but too juft a piaure of itfelf. Broome's Odvfhv 

19. Towards. W) ' 

She ftretch’d her arms to heav’n. Dryden. 

20. Noting prefence. 

She ft ill beareth him an invincible hatred, and revileth him 
to his face. ^ Swi r L 

21. Noting efFea. 

O 

Pie was wounded tranfverfe the temporal mufcle, and 
bleeding almoft to death. IVifeman. 

By the diforder in the retreat great numbers were crowded 
i0 death. _ _ _ Clarendon. 

Ingenious to their ruin, ev’ry age 
Improves the aa and inffruments of rage. Waller. 

To prevent the afperfion of the Roman majefty, the of¬ 
fender was whipt to death. Dryden. 

The abufe reigns chiefly in the country, as I found to my 
vexation when I was laft there in a vifit I made to a neigh¬ 
bour. Swift. 

I read my ruin in ev’ry cringing bow and fawningfmile. 
Why with malignant elogies cncreafe 
The peoples fears, and praife me to my ruin ? Smith . 

22. After a verb to notes the objea. 

Give me fome wine ; fill full. 

I drink to th’ general joy of the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Banquo. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Had the methods of education been direacd to their rieht 
end, this fo neceffiiry could not have been negated. Locke. 

Many of them have expofed to the world the private mil- 
fortunes of families. Pope. 

23. Noting the degree. 

This weather-glafs was fo placed in the cavity of a finall 
receiver, that only the (lender part of the pipe, to the height 
of four inches, remained expofed to the open air. Boyle. 

Tell her thy brother languilhes to death. Addifon. 

A crow though hatched under a hen, and who never has 
feen any of the works of its kind, makes its neft the fame, 
to the laying of a ftick with all the nefts of that fpecies. 

Addifon. 

If he employs his abilities to the beft advantage, the time 
will come when the fupreme governour of the world (hall 
proclaim his worth before men and angels. Addifon s Sped. 

24. Before day, to notes the prefent day; before morrow , the 
day next coming; before night, either the prefent night, or 
night next coming. 

Banquo, thy foul’s flight, 

If it find heav’n muft find it out to night. Shakefpeare. 

To day they chas’d the boar. Otway. 

This ought rather to be called a full purpofe of committing 
fin to day, than a refolution of leaving it to morrow. Calamy• 

25. To day, to night, to morrow, are ufed, not very prop.ei)j'j 
as fubftantives in the nominative and other cafes. 

To morrow, and to morrow, and to morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day ; 

And all our yefterdays have lighted fools , ^ , 

The way to dulkv death. Shakejp. Maibetp.. 

The father of Solomon’s houfe will have private capiUern.' 6 
with one of vou the next day after to morrow. Baton* 
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Cowley. 

Dryden. 


T O B 

To day is ours, why do we fear ? 

To day is ours, we have it here ; 

Let’s banifh bus’nefs, bamfh iorrow. 

To the gods belongs to mcrroiv. 

To morrow will deliver all her charms 
Into my arms, and make her mine for ever. 

For what to morrow fhall difclofe, 

May fpoil w ^ at y° u t0 n ' l ^ ?t P ro P°fe : 

England may change, or Cloe ftray ; . 

Love and life are for to day. rrior. 

Toad. n.f. LaSe, Saxon.] An animal refembhng a frog; 
but the frog leaps, the toad crawls: the toad is accounted 

venomous, I believe tiuly. , , 

From til’ extreameft upward of thy head. 

To the defeent and d.uft below thy foot, 

A moft toad-f potted traitor. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

1 had rather be a toad. 

And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 

Than keep a corner in the thing I love 

For others ufe. _ Shakefpeare's Othello. 

In the o-reat plague there were feen, in divers ditches about 
London, many toads that had tails three inches long,^whereas 
toads ufually have no tails. Bacon's A at. FUJI. 

In hollow caverns vermin make abode, 

The hiding ferpent, and the fwelling toad. Dryden. 

To'adfish. n.f A kind of fea-fifh. 

Toadflax, n. f. A plant. 

To'adstone. n.f. [toad Jl one.] A concretion fuppofed to 

be found in the head of a toad. 

The topdjlone prefumed to be found in the head of that 
animal, is not a thing impoffible. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To'adstool. n.f. [toad and Jlool.] A plant like a mufhroom. 
The grifly todejlool grown there mought I fee. 

And loathing paddocks lording on the fame. Spenfer. 

Another imperfect plant like a mufhroom, but fometimes 
as broad as a hat, called toadjlool, is not efculent. Bacon. 
To Toast, v. a. [torreo, tojlum , Lat.] 

1. To dry or heat at the fire. 

Put up thy fword betime, 

« Or I’ll fo maul you and your toajling iron. Shakefpeare. 
His breath ftinks with eating toajled cheefe. Shakefpeare. 
The earth whereof the grafs is foon parched with the fun, 
and toajled, is .commonly forced earth. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

To allure mice I find no other magick, than to draw out 
a piece of toajled cheefe. Brown. 

2. To name when a health is drunk. To toajl is ufed com¬ 
monly when women are named. 

Several popifh gentlemen toafed many loyal healths. Add. 

W.e’Ji try the empire you fo long have boafted - 3 
And if we are not prais’d, we’ll not be toajled. Prior. 

Toast, n. J'. [from the verb.] 

1. Bread dried before the fire. 

You are both as rheumatick as two dry toaJls\ you cannot 
one bear with another’s confirmities. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Every third day take a fmall toajl of m.anchet, dipped in 
oil of lweet almonds new drawn, and fprinkled with loaf 
fugar. Bacon's Phyfcal Remains. 

2. Bread dried and put into liquor. 

Where’s then the fancy boat 
Co-rival’d greatnefs ? or to harbour fled, 

Or made a toajl for Neptune ? Shakefp. Trail, and Crcjfda. 

Some fquire, perhaps, you take delight to rack ; 

Whofe game is wbilk, whofe treat a toajl in fack. Pope. 

3. A celebrated woman whofe health is often drunk. 

I fhall likewife mark out every toafl, the club in which 
fhe was elected, and the number of votes that were on her 
Me. Addifon's Guard. -N<\ 107. 

Say, why are beauties prais’d and honour’d moft, 

The wife man’s paffion, and the vain man’s toajl? 

Why deck’d with all that land and fea afford., 
t Why angels call’d, and angel-like ador’d ? Pope. 

To'aster. n. f. [from toajl J He who toafts. 

We Ample toajlers take delight 
To fee our women’s teeth look white y 
And ev’ry faucy ill-bred fellow 

Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior. 

OBACCO. n. f [from Tobaco or Tobago in America.] 

The flower of the tobacco confifts of one leaf, is funnel- 
laped, and divided at the top into five deep fegments, which 
expand like a ftar; the ovary becomes an oblong roundifh 
membranaceous fruit, which is divided into two cells by an 
intermediate partition, and is filled with finall roundifh 

feed % . , Miller. 

ft is a planet now I fee ; 

And, if I err not, by his proper 

Piguie, that s like a tabacco-fk opper. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Bread or tobacco may be negle&ed ; but r.eafon at firft re¬ 
commends their trial, and cuftom makes them pleafant. Locke. 

uaks are to be drained out of the clav by water, before it 
be ht for the making tobacco -pipes or bricks. Woodward. 

tobacco 0 ^ 1 ST * n '^' tobacco.] A preparer and vender of 

T bpli n '^'- a lock of hai U German. Skinner. I 

Believe rightly.] 


1. A bufh ; a thick fhrub. 

Within the ivie tod, 

There fhrouded was the little god ; 

I heard a bufy buftling. Spenfer s Pajlorals, 

2. A certain weight of wool, twenty eight pounds. 

Everv eleven weather tods , every tod yields a pound and 
odd (hillings. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Toe. n.f [ra, Saxon; teen, Dutch.] The divided extremi¬ 
ties of the feet; the fingers of the feet. 

Come all you fpirits. 

And fill me from the crown to th’ toe, topful 

Of direct cruelty. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Sport that wrinkled care derides, 

And laughter holding both his Tides; 

Come and trip it as you go, 

On the light fantaftick toe. Milton. 

Laft to enjoy her fenfe of feeling, 

A thoufand little nerves fhe fends 

Quite to our toes , and fingers ends. Prior. 

Tofo're. adv. [topopan, Saxon.] Before. Obfolete. 

It is an epilogue to make plain 
Some obfeure precedence that hath tofore been fain. Shah. 
So fhall they depart the manor with the corn and the bacon 
tofore him that hath won it. Spectator, N°. 607. 

T9FT. n.f [t of turn, law Latin.] A place where a mefliiage 
has flood. Cowel and Ainf. 

To'ged. adj. [togatus, Lat.] Gowned; drefled in gowns. 

The bookifh theorick, 

Wherein the toged confuls can propofe 
As mafterly as he; meer prattle, without practice, 

Is all his foldierfhip. Shakefpeare's Othello . 

Together, adv. [to^ae^epe, Saxon.] 

1. In company. 

We turn’d o’er many books together. Shakefpeare. 

Both together went into the wood. Milton. 

2. Not apart; not in reparation. 

That king joined humanity and policy together . Bacon. 

3. In the fame place. 

She lodgeth heat and cold, and moift and dry. 

And life and death, and peace and war together. Davies. 

4. In the fame time. 

While he and I live together , I fhall not be thought the 
worft poet. Dryden. . 

5. Without intermilfion. 

The Portuguefe expedled his return for almoft an age toge¬ 
ther after the battle. Dryden. 

They had a great debate concerning the punifhment of 
one of their admirals, which lafted a month together. Addifon. 

6. In concert. 

The fubjecl is his confederacy with Henry the eighth, and 
the wars they made together upon France. Addijon on Italy. 

7. I11 continuity. 

Some tree’s broad leaves together few’d, 

And girded on our loins, may cover round. Milton. 

8. Together w/f/;. In union with ; in a ftate of mixture 
with. 

Take the bad together with the good. Dryden's Juvenal. 
To Toil. v.n. [rilian, Saxon; tuylen. Dutch.] To labour ; 
perhaps originally, to labour in tillage. 

This Percy was the man neareft mv foul ; 

Who, like a brother, toil'd in my affairs. 

And laid his love and life under my foot. Shakefpeare. 

Others ill-fated are condemn’d to toil 
Their tedious life, and mourn their purpofe blafted 
With fruitlefs a<SI. Prior. 

He views the main that ever toils below. Thornton. 

To Toil. v. a. 

1. To labour; to work at. 

Toil'd out my uncouth pafiage, forc’d to ride 
Th’ untradable abyfs. Milton. 

2. To weary; to overlabour. 

Then, toil'd with works of war, retir’d himfelf 
To Italy. Shakefpeare's Richard II. 

Toil. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1, Labour ; fatigue. 

They live to their great, both toil and grief, where the 
blafphemies of Arians are renewed. ^ Hooker, b. v. 

Not to irkfome toil, but to deli oil t 
He mad e us. ° Milton. 

2. [ Toile, toiles , Fr. tela, Latin.] Any net or fnare woven or 
mefhed. 

She looks like fleep, 

As fhe would catch another Antony 

In her ftrong toil of grace. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
He had fo placed his horfemen and footmen in the woods* 
that he fhut up the Chriffians as it were in a toV Knnll^ 

All great fpirits ' " 

Bear great and fudden change with fuch impatience 
As a Numidian lion, when firff cauoht, 

Endiires the /«7 lhal hoids him. = Denham's Sophy. 
A fly falls into the toil of a fpider. L'Eilranoe 

Fantaftick honour, thou haft fram’d a toil * * 

Thyfelf, to make thy love thy virtues lpoil. Dryden 
26 P To'ilet. 
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TOL 


Milton . 


Pope. 


Shakefpeare. 

Shakefpeare. 


To'ilet. n . f. [ toilette , Fr.] A dreffing table. 

The merchant from the exchange returns in peace, 

And the long labours of the toilet ceafe. Pope . 

To'ilsome. n.f. [from toil.] Laborious; weary. 

This were it toilfome, yet with thee were fweet. Milton . 
While here we dwell. 

What can be toilfojne in thefe pleafant walks ? 

Abfent or dead, ftill let a friend be dear, 

A figh the abfent claims, the dead a tear; 

Recal thofe nights that clos’d thy toilfo?ne days. 

Still hear thy Parnel in his living lays. 

To'ilsomeness. n.f [from toilfome. J Wearifomenefs; labo- 
rioufnefs. 

To'ken. n.f. [taikns, Gothick; tacn, Saxon; teycken, Dutch.] 

1. A fign. 

Shew me a token for good, that they which hate me may 
fee it. Pfal. lxxxvi. 17. 

2. A mark. 

Wherefoever you fee ingratitude, you may as infallibly 
conclude, that there is a growing flock of ill-nature in that 
breaft, as you may know that man to have the plague upon 
whom you fee the tokens. South’s Sermons. 

3. A memorial of friendship; an evidence of remembrance. 

Here is a letter from queen Hecuba, 

A token from her daughter, my fair love. 

Whence came this ? 

This is fome token from a newer friend. 

Pigwiggen gladly would commend 
Some token to queen Mab to fend. 

Were worthy of her wearing. Drayton’s Nymphid. 

To Token, v. a. [from the noun.] To make known. Not 
in ufe. 

What in time proceeds, 

May token to the future our paft deeds. Shakefpeare . 

Told. pret. and part. pa(T, of tell. Mentioned ; related. 

The a£ls of God tb human ears 
Cannot, without prbcefs of fpeech, be told. Milton . 

To Tole. v. a. [This feems to be fome barbarous provincial 
word.] To train ; to draw by degrees. 

Whatever you obferve him to be more frighted at than he 
(hould, tole him on to by infenfible degrees, till at laft he 
maflers the difficulty. Locke , 

To'lerable. adj. [tolerable, Fr. tolerabills, Lat.] 

1. Supportable ; that may be endured or Supported. 

Yourfelves, who have fought them, ye fo excufe, as that 
ye would have men to think ye judge them not allowable, 
but tolerable only, and to be borne with, for the furtherance 
of your pur poles, till the corrupt eftate of the church may 
be better reformed. Hookers 

It fhall be more tolerable for Sodom in the day of judgment 
than for that city. Mat. x. 15. 

Cold and heat fcarce tolerable. Milton. 

There is nothing of difficulty in the external performance, 
but what hypocrify can make tolerable to itfelf. Tillotfon, 

2. Not excellent; not contemptible ; paffable. 

The reader may be affured of a tolerable tranflation. Dryd. 
Princes have it in their power to keep a majority on their 
Side by any tolerable adminiftration, till provoked by conti¬ 
nual oppreffions. Swift. 

To'lerableness. n.f. [from tolerable .] The ftate of being 
tolerable. 

Toiler ably. adv. [from tolerable.'] 

1. Supportably; in a manner that may be endured. 

2. Paffably ; neither well nor ill; moderately well. 

Sometimes are found in thefe laxer ftrata bodies that are 
ftill tolerably firm. Woodward’s Nat. Hift. p. iii. 

The perfon to whom this head belonged laughed frequent¬ 
ly, and on particular occafions had acquitted himfelf tolerably 
at a ball. Addifon’s Spelt. N°. 275. 

To'lerance. n.f. [tolerantia, Lat. tolerance , Fr.] Power of 
enduring ; a£l of enduring. 

Diogenes one frofty morning came into the market-place 
Shaking, to fhew his tolerance ; many of the people came 
about him, pitying him: Plato paffing by, and knowing he 
did it to be feen, Said, if you pity him indeed, let him alone 
to himfelf. Bacon's Apophth. 

There wants nothing but consideration of our own eternal 
weal, a tolerance or endurance of being made happy here, 
and bleffed eternally. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

To To'lerate. v. a. [tolero , Lat. tolerer , Fr.] To allow So 
as not to hinder ; to Suffer. 

Inafmuch as they did refolve to remove only fuch things 
of that kind as the church might beft Spare, retaining the re- 
fidue ; their whole counfel is, in this point, utterly con¬ 
demned, as having either proceeded from the blindnefs of 
thofe times, or from negligence, or from defire of honour 
and glory, or from an erroneous opinion that fuch things 
might be tolerated for a while. Hooker , b. iv. 

We (hall tolerate flying horfes, harpies, and Satyrs; for 
thefe are poetical fancies, whofe (haded moralities requite 
their fubftantial falfities, Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b, v. 


TOM 

Men (hould not tolerate themfelves one minute • 
known fin. jy ‘ n an y 

Crying fhould not be tolerated in children. ° j rt,% 

We are fully convinced that we fhall always tolerate a 
but not that they will tolerate us. J 6 ™* 

Tolera'tion. n.f. [tolero, Latin.] Allowance given tort ► 
which is not approved. ° u 

I (hall not Speak againft the indulgence and tolerations 
ed to thefe men. South* t Q b . 

TOLL. n. f. [This word feems derived from tollo, Lat^Tll’ 
Saxon ; tol, Dutch ; told , Danifh ; toll, Welfh;’ taille F 1 
An excife of goods; a Seizure of fome part for permiffonof 

Toll, in law, has two Significations : firft, a liberty to buv 

and fell within the precin&s of a manor, which feems t 

import as much as a fair or market; Secondly a trihn^ ° 

cuftom paid for paffage. * * Cowel 

Empfon and Dudley the people efteemed as his horfe- 

leaches, bold men, that took toll of their mafter’s grift. Bac 

The fame Prufias joined with the Rhodians againft the 

Byzantines, and flopped them from levying th * toll upon 

their trade into the Euxine. //A,,*!,. . 

e-r. rr . _ •" 'ouumot. 

lo 1 oll. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To pay toll or tallage. 

I will buy me a fon-in-law in a fair, and toll for him: for 
this I’ll none of him. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

Where, when, by whom, and what y’ were fold for 
And in the open market toll’d for ? Hudibras, p. ii. 

2. To take toll or tallage. 

The meale the more yeeldeth, if Servant be true, 

And miller that tolleth takes none but his due. Puffer, 

3. [I know not whence derived.] To found as a Single bell. 

The firft bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a lofing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a Sullen bell, 

Remember’d tolling a departed friend. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Our going to church at the tolling of a bell, only tells us 
the time when we ought to go to worfhip God. Stilling fleet. 

Toll, toll. 

Gentle bell, for the foul 

Of the pure ones. Denham. 

You love to hear of fome prodigious tale, 

The bell that toll’d alone, or Irifti whale. Dryden . 

They give their bodies due repofe at night: 

When hollow murmurs of their ev’ning bells 
Difmifs the fleepy Swains, and toll them to their cells. Dry . 
All the bells tolled in different notes. Pope. 

With horns and trumpets now to madnefs Swell, 

Now fink in forrows with a tolling bell. Pope’s Dunciad. 
The maid afks who the bell toll’d for? Swift . 

To Toll. v. a. [tollo, Lat.] 

1. To ring a bell. 

When any one dies, then by tolling or ringing of a bell 
the fame is known to the Searchers. GramU 

2. To take away ; to vacate ; to annul. A term only ufed in 
the civil law : in this fenfe the 0 is (hort, in the former long. 

An appeal from Sentence of excommunication does not 
fufpend it, but then devolves it to a Superior judge, and tolls 
the prefumption in favour of a Sentence. Aylffe. 

3. To take away. Obfolete. 

The adventitious moifture which hangeth loofe in a body, 
betrayeth and tolleth forth the innate and radical moifture 
along with it. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N°. 3 . 5 * 

To'llbooth. n.f. [toll and booth.] A prifon. AinJ. 

To To'llbooth. v. a. To imprifon in a tollbooth. 

To thefe what did he give ? why a hen, 

That they might tollbooth Oxford men. Bijhop Corbet , 

Tollga'therer. n.f. [toll and gather.] The officer t at 
takes toll. 

To'lsey. n.f. The fame with tolbooth. . 1 

Toluta'tion. n.f. [toluto, Latin,] The adt of pacing or 

ambling. , 

They move per latera , that is, two legs of ° n( y lde J? . 
ther, which is tolutation or ambling. Brown s Vulgar 

Authors have not writ . 

Whether tolutation or fuccuffation. . W * 

TOMB. n.f. [ tombe, tombeau, Fr. tumba , low Lat.J 
nument in which the dead are enclofed. 

Methinks, I fee thee, now thou art below. 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. [ h with 

Time is drawn upon tombs an old man ba d, winge , 

a lithe and an hour-glafs. *» 

Poor heart! (he (lumbers in her Silent tomb, 

Let her poffefs in peace that narrow room. 

The Secret wound with which I bleed 
Shall lie wrapt up, ev’n in my herfe. 

But on my tomb-Pi one thou (halt read 
My anfwer to thy dubious verfe. tom b. 

To Tomb. v. a. [from the noun.] To bury 5 to 

Souls of boys were there, Mw, 

And youths, that tomb'd before & eir ^'’mbless, 


Dryden • 


Prior . 
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To'MBWSS. adj. [from Wanting a tomb t 

, J x? om a diminutive of Thomas, and hoy.] A 

. fometimes a wild coarfe girl. 

Fatten'd to an empery, to be partner d 

owir coffin ;ieTd r cx 1 

TOME. n.J. [Fr. TO/z-ot.] 

One volume of many. 

2 ’ Wthofe venerable books of fcripture, all thofe facred 
t,ml and volumes of holy writ, are with iuch abloluK per- 


, Hooker. 

feaion^me. titmouse.] A tltmoufe; a fmall bird. 

T You would fancy him a giant when you looked upon him, 
and a tomtit when you (hut your eyes. Spectator. 

Tnv „./ [tonne, Fr. See Tun.] A meafure or weight. 

1 Spain was very weak at home, or very flow to move, 
when they fuffered a Small fleet of Englifh to fire, Time, and 
rarrv awav, ten thoufand ton of their great (hipping. Bacon. 
Ton- ') In the names of places, arc derived from the Saxon 
Tun*. \ tun, a hedge or wall, and this feems to be from bun, 
a hill, the towns being anciently built on hills for the fake of 
defence and prote&ion in times of war. Gibbon s Camden. 
Tone, n.f [ton, Fr. tonus, Lat.] 

i Note % found, ^ _ t t* n 

Sounds called tones are ever equal. Bacon s Nat.HiJt. 

The ftrength of a voice or found makes a difference in the 
ioudnefs or foftnefs, but not in the tone . Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

In their motions harmony divine 
So fmooths her charming tones, that God’s own ear 
Liftens delighted. _ Milton’s Par. Loft, b. v. 

2 . Accent; found of the voice. 

Palamon replies. 

Eager his tone, and ardent were his eyes. Dryden. 

3. A whine; a mournful cry. f 

Made children, with your tones, to run for t 
As bad as bloody-bones, or Lunsford. Hudibras, p. iii. 

4. A particular or affedled found in fpeaking. 

5. Elafticity; power of extenfion and contradfion. 

Drinking too great quantities of this decobtion may weaken 
the tone of the ftomach. Arbuthnot. 

Tong. n.f. [See Tongs.] The catch of a buckle. This 
word is ufually written tongue, but, as its office is to hold, it 
has probably the fame original with tongs, and (hould there¬ 
fore have the fame orthography. 

Their hilts were burni(h’d gold, and handle ftrong 
Of mother pearl, and buckled with a golden tong. Fa. TK 
Tongs, n.f [*an 5 , Saxon; tang, Dutch.] An inftrument 
by which hold is taken of any thing : as of coals in the fire. 
Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs , and fprinkled oft the fame 
With liquid waves. Fairy Fpueen, b. ii. 

They turn the glowing mafs with crooked tongs ; 

The fiery work proceeds. Dryclen’s AEn. 

Get a pair of tongs like a fmith’s tongs, ftronger and tooth¬ 
ed. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Tongue, n.f. [tunj, Saxon; tonghe, Dutch.] 
t. The inftrument of fpeech in human beings. 

My confcience hath a thoufand feveral tongue , 

And ev’ry tongue brings in a fev’ral tale, 

And ev’ry tale condemns me for a villain. Shakefpeare. 
W T ho with the tongue of angels can relate. Milton. 
The terror of thy power or potent tongue. Milton. 

They are tongzee-v aliant, and as bold as Hercules where 
there’s no danger. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

My ears ftill ring with noife, I’m vext to death, 

Tongue kill’d, and have not yet recover’d breath. Dryden. 

Tongue- valiant hero, vaunter of thy might. 

In threats the foremoft ; but the lag in fight. Dryden. 
There have been female Pythagoreans, notwithftanding 
that philofophy confifted in keeping a fecret, and the difciple 
was to hold her tongue five years together. Addifon’s Guard. 

I (hould make but a poor pretence to true learning, if I 
had not clear ideas under the words my tongue could pro¬ 
nounce. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. 

2 . The organ by which animals lick. 

Hifs for hifs returned with forked tongue 
To forked tongue. Milton . 

Speech ; fluency of words. 

Tongue- doughty giant, how doft thou prove ? Milton. 
Much tongue and much judgment feldom go together ; for 
talking and thinking are too quite differing faculties. L’Eftr. 
Parrots, imitating human tongue. 

And finging-birds in filver cages hung. Dryden. 

Firft in the council-hall to fleer the ftate. 

And ever foremoft in a tongue debate, Dryden’s Mn. 

Though they have thofe founds ready at their tongue’ s end, 
yet there are no determined ideas. Locke. 
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^ ^The Lord (hall bring a nation againft thee, whofe tongue 
thou (baknot underftand. Deut. xxvu. 49. 

With worid’rous gifts endu d. 

To fpeak all tongues and do all miracles. . Milton. 

An acquaintance with the various tongues is nothing but a 

relief aJinft the mifehiefs which the building of Babel in- 
7 ^ Watts. 

troduced. 

6. Speech as oppofed to thoughts.^ , ■ . , » 

Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed 

, . _ .1 I John 111. 1 a. 

and in truth. . A r A . 

7. A nation diftinguilhed by their language. A fcriptural teim. 

The Lord (hall deftroy the tongue of the Egyptian fea. JJa . 

8. A fmall point: as, the tongue of a balance, 
q. To hold the Tongue. To be filent. 

’Tis feldom feen that fenators fo young . 

Know when to fpeak, and when to hold their tongue. Dryd. 

Whilft I live I muft not hold my tongue. 

And languilh out old age in his difpleafure. Addijon.. 

To Tongue, v. a. [from the noun.] To chide ; to fcold. 

But that her tender (hame 
Will not proclaim againft her maiden lofs. 

How might (he tongue me. Shakefp. Meaf. for McajUi e. 
To TongueT v. n. To talk; to prate. 

’Tis ftill a dream ; or elfe fuch fluff, as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not. Shakefp. Cymbehne. 

To'ngued. adj. [from tongue.] Having a tongue. 

Tongu’d like the night-crow. Donne - 

To'ngueless. adj . [from tongue.] 

1. Wanting a tongue ; fpeechlefs. 

What tonguelefs blocks, would they not fpeak ? Sbi.ejp. 

Our grave, 

Like Turkifh mute, (hall have a tonguelefs mouth. Shak. 

That blood, like facrificing Abel’s, cries. 

Even from the tonguelefs caverns of the earth, ^ 

Tome, forjuftice. Shakefp. Richard IT* 

2. Unnamed ; not fpoken of. 

One good deed, dying tonguelefs. 

Slaughters a thoufand waiting upon that. Shakefpeare. 

To'nguepad. n.f. [tongue and pad.] A great talker. 

She who was a celebrated wit at London is, in that dull 
part of the world, called a tongue pad. _ Toiler. 

Tongueti'ed. adj. [tongue and tie.] Having an impediment 
of fpeech. 

Love, and tonguety’d ftmplicity. 

In lead fpeak mod to my capacity. Shakefpeare: 

They who have (hort tongues, or are tonguetied, are apt 
to fall (hort of the appulfe of the tongue to the teeth, and 
oftner place it on the gums, and fay t and d inftead of th and 
dh ; as moder for mother. Holder’s Elements of Speech . 

He fpar’d the blulhes of the tojigucty’d dame. Ticket. 

To'nIc aL } adj - L tom j Ue ’ Fr - T£ ‘ W] 

1. Being extended ; being elaftick. 

Station is no reft, but one kind of motion, relating unto 

that which phyftcians, from Galen, do name extenfive or 
tonical. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

2. Relating to tones or founds. 

To'nnage. n.f. [from ton.] A cuftom or impoft due for mer- 
chandife brought or carried in tons from or to ether nations, 
after a certain rate in every ton. Cowel. 

Tonnage and poundage upon merchandizes were collected, 
refufed to be fettled by a£t of parliament. Clarendozi. 

To'nsil. n.f. [tonfille, Fr. tonfillce, Lat.] 

Tonfils or almonds are two round glands placed on the Tides 
of the bafis of the tongue, under the common membrane of 
the fauces, with which they are covered; each of them hath 
a large oval finus, which opens into the fauces, and in it 
there are a great number of leffer ones, which difeharge 
themfelves, through the great finus, of a mucous and (lippery 
matter, into the fauces, larynx, and cefophagus, for the 
moiftening and lubricating thefe parts. Ffuincy. 

To'nsure. n. f. [tonfure , Fr. tonfura, Lat.] The a£I of clip¬ 
ping the hair; the ftate of being (horn. 

The veftals, after having received the tonfure , fuffered 
their hair to come again, being here full grown, and gather¬ 
ed under the veil. Addifon. 

Too. adv. [to, Saxon.] 

1. Over and above; overmuch ; more than enough. It is ufed 
to augment the ftgnification of an adjedlive or adverb to a 
vicious degree. 

Groundlefs prejudices and weakneffes of confcience, in¬ 
ftead of tendernefs, miflead too many others, too many, 
other wife good men. . Sprat's Sermons. 

It is too much to build a do&rine of fo mighty confequence 
upon fo obfeure a place of fcripture. Locke. 

Thefe ridiculous (lories abide with us too long, and too far 
influence the weaker part of mankind. Watts. 

2. It 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































TOO 

2. It is fometimes doubled to encreafe its emphafis; but this 
reduplication always feems harfh, and is therefore laid afide. 

Oh, that this too too folid flefh would melt. Shakespeare. 

Sometimes it would be full, and then 
Oh ! too too foon decreafe again; 

Eclips’d fometimes, that ’twou’d fo fall, 

There wou’d appear no hope at all. Suckling. 

3. Likewife; alfo. 

See what a fcourge is laid upon your hate ; 

And I, for winking at your difcords too. 

Have loft a brace of kinfmen. ShakeJ'p. Romeo and Juliet. 

Let on my cup no wars be found. 

Left thofe incite to quarrels too. 

Which wine itfelf enough can do. Oldham. 

The arriving to fuch a difpofition of mind as {hall make a 
man take pleafure in other mens fins, is evident from the text 
and from experience too. South's Sermons. 

It is better than letting our trade fall for want of current 
pledges, and better too than borrowing money of our neigh¬ 
bours. Locket 

Let thofe eyes that view 

The daring crime, behold the vengeance too. Pope. 

Took, the preterite, and fometimes the participle paffive of 
take. 

Thy foldiers 

All levied in my name, have in my name 
'Took their difcharge. Shakefp. King Lear. 

He is God in his friendfhip as well as in his nature, and 
therefore we finful creatures are not took upon advantages, 
nor confumed in our provocations. South's Sermons. 

Suddenly the thunder-clap 

Took us unprepar’d. Dry den. 

The fame device enclofed the allies of men or boys, maids 
or matrons ; for when the thought took , though at firft it re¬ 
ceived its rife from fuch a particular occafion, the ignorance 
of the fculptors applied it promifcuoufly. Addifon. 

This took up fome of his hours every day. Spectator. 

The riders would leap them over my hand ; and one of 
the emperor’s hunftmen, upon a large courfer, took my foot, 
fhoe and all. Swift. 

Leaving Polybus, I took my way 
To Cyrrha’s temple. Pope's Statius . 

Tool. n.f. [tol, tool, Saxon.] 

1. Any inftrument of manual operation. 

In mulberries the fap is towards the bark only, into which 
if you cut a little it will come forth; but if you pierce it 
deeper with a tool it will be dry. Bacon. 

Arm’d with fuch gard’ning tools as art, yet rude, 
Guiltlefs of fire had form’d. Milton's Par. Lojl, h. ix. 
The ancients had fome fecret to harden the edges of their 
tools. Addifon. 

2. A hireling; a wretch who aefs at the command of another. 

He’d choofe 
To talk with wits in dirty flioes ; 

And fcorn the tools with ftars and garters. 

So often feen careffing Chartres. Swift. 

To Toot. v. n. [Of this word, in this fenfe, I know not the 
derivation : perhaps wean, Saxon, contracted from ■copesan, 
to know or examine. ] To pry; to peep ; to fearch narrowly 
and flily. It is ftill ufed in the provinces, otherwife obfolete. 

I caft to go a (hooting. 

Long wand’ring up and down the land. 

With bow and bolts on either hand. 

For birds and bufhes tooting. Spenfer's Paf. 

Tooth, n.f. plural ["Co’S, Saxon; tand, Dutch.] 

The teeth are the hardeft and fmootheft bones of the body; 
they are formed in the cavities of the jaws, and about the 
feventh or eighth month after birth they begin to pierce the 
edo-e of the jaw, tear the periofteum and gums, which being 
very fenfible create a violent pain : the dentes incifivi , or fore 
teeth of the upper jaw, appear firft, and then thofe of the 
lower jaw, becaufe' they are the thinned and the (harped:; 
after them come out the canini or eye teeth , and laft of all 
the molares or grinders, becaufe they are thickeft and blunted : 
about the feventh year of age they are thruft out by new 
teeth which then begin to fprout, and if thele teeth be loft 
they never grow again ; but fome have been oblerved to fhed 
their teeth twice : about the one-and-twentieth year the two 
laft of the molares fpring up, and they are called dentes fa- 
pi entice. 

Avaunt, you curs ! 

Be thy mouth or black or white. 

Tooth that poifons if it bite. Shakefp. King Lear . 

Defert deferves with characters of brafs 
A forted refidence againft the tooth of time, 

And razure of oblivion. Shakefpeare. 

The teeth alone among the bones continue to grow in 
length during a man’s whole life, as appears by the unlightly 
length of one tooth when its oppofite happens to be pulled 

Ray on the Creation . 
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2 . Tafte; palate. 

Thefe are not difties for thy dainty tooth * 

What, haft thou got an ulcer in thy mouth ? 

Why ftand’ft thou picking ? ' ^ 

3. A tine, prong, or blade, of any multifid inftrument 

The priefts fervant came while the flefli was in r ,• 
with a flefh hook of three teeth. , 

I made an inftrument in faftfion of a comb JkV 1 '*?* 
being in number fixteen, were about an inch and° a Vur 
broad, and the intervals of the teeth about two inches wide 

rni . riii Newton S Of)tiric 

4. The prominent part of wheels, by which they catch un™ 

correipondent parts of other bodies. ^ • 

The edge whereon the teeth are is always made thick 
than the back, becaufe the back follows the edge. 

In clocks, though the ferews and teeth be ne?er fo fmooth’ 
yet if they be not oiled will hardly move, though you do’r 
them with never fo much weight; but apply a little oil thev 
whirl about very fwiftly with the tenth part of the force. Rj 

5. Tooth and nail. With one’s utmoft violence: witheJn, 

means of attack or defence. I 

A lion and bear were at tooth and nail which fliould cany 

off a fawn. L'Ef range's Fall! 

6. To the I eeth. In open oppofition. 

It warms the very ficknefs in my heart, 

That I (hall live and tell him to his teeth , 

T hus diddeft thou. Shakefpeare s Hamlet 

The aeftion lies 

In his true nature, and we ourfelves compell’d, 

Ev’n to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

T° give in evidence. Shakefpeare. 

The way to our horfes lies back again by the houfe, and 
then we (hall meet ’em full in the teeth. Dr fen. 

7. To caf in the Teeth. To infult by open exprobration. 

A wife body’s part it were not to put out his fire, becaufe 
his fond and foolilh neighbour, from whom he borrowed 
wherewith to kindle it, might caf him therewith in the teeth , 
faying, were it not for me thou wouldft freeze, and not be 
able to heat thyfelf. Hooker , h . iv. 

8. In fpite of the teeth. Notwithftanding threats exprelfed by 
(hewing teeth; notwithftanding any power of injury or de¬ 
fence. 

The guiltinefs of my mind drove the groffnefs of the fop¬ 
pery into a received belief, in defpight of the teeth of all rhime 
and reafon, that they were fairies. Shakefpeare. 

The only way is not to grumble at the lot they muft bear 
in fpite of their teeth. L'Ef range. 

To Tooth, v. a. [from tooth .] 

1. To furnifii with teeth ;>to indent. 

Then faws were tooth'd , and founding axes made. Dryd. 
The point hooked down like that of an eagle; and both 
the edges toothed , as in the Indian crow. Crew's Mufceuni. 

Get a pair of tongs like a frnith’s tongs, (Longer and 
toothed at the end. Mortimer s Hufhandry. 

2 . To lock in each other. 

It is common to tooth in the ((retching courfe two inches 
with the ftretcher only. Moxon's Mech. Exercife. 

Tootha'ch. n.f [ tooth and ach.] Pain in the teeth. 

There never yet was the philofopher 
That could endure the toothach patiently, 

However at their eafe they talk’d like gods. Shakefpeare. 

He that deeps feels not the toothach. Shakefp. Cymbelit}(. 

I have the toothach. 

— - What, figh for the toothach ! 

Which is but an humour or a worm. Shakefpeare. 

One was grown defperate with the toothach. 'Temple. 

To'othdrawer. n.f. [tooth and draw. ] One whofe bufinefs 
is to extraCI painful teeth. 

Nature with Scots, as toothdrawers , hath dealt, 

Who ufe to ((ring their teeth upon their belt. 6 leaveland. 
When the teeth are to be diflocated, a toothdrawer is con- 
fulted. Wifemans Surgery. 

To'othed. adj. [from tooth,] Having teeth. t f 

Toothless, adj. [from tooth.] Wanting teeth; deprive 0 
teeth. 

Deep-dinted wrinkles on her cheek (he draws, 

Sunk are her eyes, and toothlefs are hef jaws. Dry en. 
They are fed with flefh minced (mall, having not on) a 
(harp head and fnout, but a narrow and toothlefs Inout. #)• 

To'othpick. In. f. [tooth and pick.] An inffuinent y 

To'othpicker. ) which the teeth are cleanfed hom / 

thing (licking bet ween" them. , 

I will fetch you a toothpicker from the far theft inch 0 

Shakefp. Much ado about nothing. 

He and his toothpick at my worfliip’s mefs. SM'Jtfg- 

Preferve my woods, whereof, if this courfe 0 , 

will hardly be found in fome places enough to ma e 
pickm ; Howel's England s 1 ears. 

Lentifck excels ; if toothpicks of the lentifek be 

of a quill then make a toothpick . Lentil* 
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Lentife i, a beautiful ever-gteen, 

^OTHSOME. adj. [from tooth.] Palatable ; pleafing to the 
13 Some are good to be eaten while young, but nofhmgtootN 
Toothsome NESS, n.f [from tooth fome.'] Pleafantnefs to the 

To'oTHWORT. n. f. [ dentaria , Lat.] A plant. 

The toothvjort hath a fie(hy root, which is fcaly, and cut 
in as it were, with teeth 1 the flower confifts of four leaves, 
placed in form of a crofs; this is fucceeded by a long pod, 
divided into two cells by an intermediate partition, and when 


and difeharges 


the 


feeds with 
Miller. 

Dutch and Da- 


Shakefpeare . 


Granville. 
the bottom 
Wtodward. 


ripe twifted up like a fcrew, 
violence. 

Top. n.f. [ topp , Wefth; top, Saxon; top , 
niff; topper , a creft, Iflandick.] 

2 The higheft part of any thing. 

I (hould not fee the fandy hour-glafs run. 

But I (hould think of (hallows and of flats. 

And fee my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand, 

Vailing her high top lower than her ribs. 

He wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of fovereignty. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Here Sodom’s tow’rs raife their proud tops on high, 

The tow’rs as well as men outbrave the fky. Cowley. 

Thou nor on the top of old Olympus dwell’d. Milton. 
That government which takes in the confent of the greateft 
number of the people, may juftly be faid to have the broadeft 
bottom; and if it terminate in the authority of one Angle 
perfon, it may be faid to have the narrowed top , and fo 
makes the firmed pyramid. Temple. 

Syfiphus no fooner carries his dene up to the top of the 
hill but it tumbles to the bottom. Addifon , 

So up the fteepy hill with pain 
The weighty done is rowl’d in vain ; 

Which having touch’d the top recoils. 

And leaves the labourer to renew his toils. 

Marine bodies are found upon hills, and at 
only fuch as have fallen down from their tops. 

2. The furface ; the fuperficies. 

Plants that draw much nourifhment from the earth hurt 
all things that grow by them, efpecially fuch trees as fpread 
their roots near the top of the ground. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Shallow brooks that flow’d fo clear. 

The bottom did the top appear. Dryden. 

3. The higheft place. 

He that will not fet himfelf proudly at the top of all things, 
but will confider the immenfity of this fabrick, may think, 
that in other manfions there may be other and different intel¬ 
ligent beings. Locke. 

What muft he expeft ,when he feeks for preferment, but 
univerfal oppofition, when he is mounting the ladder, and 
every hand ready to turn him off when he is at the top ? Sw, 

4. The higheft perfon. 

How would you be, 

If he, which is the top of judgment, (hould 

But judge you as you are ? Shakefp. Meaffor Meafure. 

5. The utmoft degree. 

Zeal being the top and perfe&ion of fo many religious af¬ 
fections, the caufes of it muft be moft eminent. & Sprat. 

If you attain the top of your defires in fame, all thofe who 
envy you will do you harm ; and of thofe who admire you 
few will do you good. Pope. 

The top of my ambition is to contribute to that work. Pote. 

6. The higheft rank. 

T ake a boy from the top of a grammar fchool, and one of 
the fame age bred in his father’s family, and bring them into 
good company together, and then fee which of the two will 
have the more manly carriage. Loch on Education. 

7* 1 he crown of the head. 

All the ftor’d vengeance of heaven fall 

°iS3X?ir *-****■» 

*-Arm’d, my lord. 

From top to toe ? 

’Tis a per’lous boy. 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 

He s all the mother’s from the top to toe. 


Shakefpeare , 


Shakefpeare . 


Shakefp, 


eare. 


8. The hair on the crown of the head ; the forelock! 

Let s take the inftant by the forward top ; 
lor we are old, and on our quick’ft decrees 
' h inaudible and noifelefs foot of time 
steals, ere we can effeft them. 

9 - I he head of a plant. 

bage heads'! 3 made “* f °° d Ca " ed heads mt °t s \ as cab ' 

1 °turiT<fn P anifi, ' ] An !nverted conoid which chfldlen^fci'w 
n on the point, continuing its motion with a whip. 

not What t Uckt ge . ele ! P ,a y’ d truant, and whipt top, I knew 
0t What 11 was t0 be b “ten till lately. ShahfpiZ 


TOP 

For as whipp’d tops, and bandied balls. 

The learned hold, are animals : 

So horfes they affirm to be 

Mere engines made by geometry. Hudtbras t p. U 

As young ftriplings whip the top for fport 
On the fnlooth pavement of an empty court. 

The wooden engine flies and whirls about. 

Admir’d with clamours of the beardlefs rout. Dryden , 

Still humming on their drowfy courfe they keep, 

And lafh’d fo long, like tops, are ladl’d afleep. Pope . 

A top may be ufed with propriety in a fimilitude by a Vir¬ 
gil, when the fun may be dilhonoured by a Masvius. Broome. 

11? Top is fometimes ufed as an adje&ive to exprefs lying on 
the top, or being at the top. 

The top ((ones laid in clay are kept together. Mortimer , 

To Top. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To rife aloft; to be eminent. 

Thofe long ridges of lofty and topping mountains v/liich 
run Eaft and Weft, ftop the evagation of the vapours to the 
North and South in hot countries. Derhdm's Phyfco-TheoL 
Some of the letters diftinguifti themfelves from the reft, 
and top it over their fellows; thefe are to be confidered as 
letters and as cyphers. Addifon on ancient Medals . 

2. To predominate. 

The thoughts of the mind are uninterruptedly employed 
by the determinations of the will, influenced by that topping 
uneafinefs while it lafts. Locke * 

3. To do his beft. 

But write thy beft and top , and in each line 
Sir Formal’s oratory will be thine. Dryden. 

To Top. v. a. 

1. To cover on the top; to tip; to defend or decorate with 
fomething extrinfick on the upper part. 

The glorious temple rear’d 
Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 
Of alabafter, topp'd with golden fpires. Milton's Par. Reg. 

To him the faireft nymphs do (how 
Like moving mountains topi with fnow. JValler. 

There are other churches in the town, and two or three 
palaces, which are of a more modem make, and built with 
a good fancy ; I was ftiown the little notre dame; that is 
handfomely defigned, and topp'd with a cupola. Addifon. 
Top the bank with the bottom of the ditch. Mortimer . 

2. To rife above. 

A gourd planted clofe by a large pine, climbing by the 
boughs twined about them, till it topped and covered the tree, 

L'Ef range. 

3. To outgo ; to furpafs. 

He’s poor in no one fault, but ftor’d with all. 

-- Efpecially, in pride. 

*-And topping all others in boafting. Shakefpeare* 

So far he topp'd my thought, 

That I in forgery of (hapes and tricks 
Come fhort of what he did. Shakefpeare. 

I am, cries the envious, of the fame nature with the reft: 
why then (hould fuch a man top me ? where there is equality 
of kind, there (hould be no diftindtion of privilege. Collier • 

4. To crop. 

Top your rofe trees a little with your knife near a leaf 1 

Bud. . Evelyn's Kalendar 0 

5. To rife to the top of. 

If ought obftrudf thy courfe, yet (land not ftill. 

But wind about till thou haft topp'd the hill. Denham . 

6. To perform eminently : as, he tops his part. This word, in 
this fenfe, is feldom ufed but on light or ludicrous occafions. 

To'pful* adj. [top and full.] Full to the top 5 full to the 
brim. 

Fill me, from the crown to the toe, topful 
Of direa cruelty. ^ _ SbakeJ'peare's Macbeth . 

’Tis wonderful 

What may be wrought out of their difeontent; 

Now that their fouls are topful of offence. Shakefpeare.. 
H ill a confiderable part of the air was drawn out of the 
receiver, the tube continued topful of water as at firft. Boyle * 
One was ingenious in his thoughts and bright in his lan¬ 
guage ; but fo topful of himfelf, that he let it fpill on all the 
company. Watts's Improvement of the Mind , p. u 

Fill the largeft tankard-cup topfull. Swift , 

Topga'llant. n.f. [top and gallant.] 

1. The higheft fail. 

2. It is proverbially applied to any thing elevated* 

A rofe grew out of another, like honeyfuckles, called top 
and topgallants. Bacon's Nat. Hif. N°. 646^ 

1 dare appeal to the confciences of topgallant fparks. L'Eflr. 

Tophe AVY. aclj. [top and heavy.] Having the upper part too 
weighty for the lower. r 

A roof (hould not.be too heavy nor too light; but of the 
two extremes a houle topheavy is the worft. Wotton's Arch. 

lopheavy drones, and always looking down. 

As over-ballafted within the crown, 

Mutt ring betwixt their lips fome myftick thing. Dryden. 

26 ^ As 
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TOP 

As to ftiff gales topheavy pines bow lo\tf 
, Their heads, a nd lift them as they ceafe to blow. Pope-, 
I o pkno i. n. J. [ top and knot. ] A knot worn by women on 
the top of the head. 

, This arrogance amounts to the pride of an afs in his trap- 
pings ; when tis but his mailer’s taking away his topknot to 
make an afs of him again. L'EJlrange. 

1 o'pman. n.f [ top and /nan.] The fawer at the top. 

1 he pit-lav/ enters the one end of the fluff, the top/nan at 
the top, and tne pitman under him, the top/nan obfervin^ to 
^ guide the faw exatfly hi the line. Moxon's Mech. Exercife. 
Topmost, n.f. [An irregular fuperlative formed from top.] 
Uppermoft; highefl. 

A fwarm of bees. 

Unknown from whence they took their airy flight, 

Upon the topmoji branch in clouds alight. Dry den's JEn. 

From fteep to fleep the troops advanc’d with pain. 

In hopes at laft the topmoji cliff to gain ; 

But Fill by new afcents the mountain grew, 

And a frefh toil prefented to their view. Addifon. 

Men pil’d on men with adlive leaps arife. 

And build the breathing fabrick to the fkies ; 

A iprightly youth above the topmoji row. 

Points the tall pyramid, and crowns the fhow. Addifon. 
Topprc/ud. adj. [top and proud.] Proud in the highefl de¬ 


gree. 


Shakefpeare. 


This top-proud fellow. 

By intelligence I do know 

1 o be corrupt and treasonous. 

TopsaTl. n.f. [top and fail.] The highefl fail. 

Contarenus meeting with the Turk’s gallies, which would 
not vad their topfails , fiercely affailed them. Knolles . 

Strike, flrike the topfail ; let the main-fheet fly, 

And furl your fails. Dryden's Fables. 

FOPA'RCH. 7 i. f. and ccpy^i].] The principal man in 

a place. 

I hey are not to be conceived potent monarchs, but to - 
pa' chs, or kings of narrow territories. Brown s Vulgar Err. 

1 oTarohy. n.f. [from toparch.] Command in a fmall di- 

ftricl. 

i o'paz. n. f [ topafe , Fr. topazius , low Lat.] A yellow gem. 

The golden ftone is the yellow topaz. Bacons Nat. Hiji. 

Can blazing carbuncles with her compare ? 

The tophas fent from fcorched Meroe ? 

Or pearls prefented by the Indian fea ? Sandys's Paraph. 

With light’s own fmile the yellow topaz burns. Thomfon. 

To TOPE. v. n. [topff, German, an earthen pot; toppen , 
Dutch, to be mad. Skinner prefers the latter etymology ; 
toper, Fr.] To drink hard ; to drink to excefs. 

If you tope in form and treat, 

5 T is the four fauce to the fweet meat, C 

The fine you pay for being great. Dryden. j 

To'per. n. f. [from tope.] A drunkard. 

To PHa'ceous. adj. [from tophus, Lat.] Gritty; flony. 

Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous chalky 
matter, but not a cheefy fubflance. Arbuthnot. 

1 ophet. n. f. [.nan Ueb. a drum.] Hell; a fcriptural name. 

The pleafant valley of Hinnom? tophet thence 

And black Gehenna called, the type of hell. Milton. 

Fire and darknefs are here mingled with all other ingre- 
clients that make that tophet prepared of old. Burnet. 

Po'picAl. adj. [from toV^.] 

1. Relating to fome general head. 

2. Local; confined to fome particular place. 

An argument from authority is but a weaker kind of 
proof; it being but a topical probation, and an inartificial ar¬ 
gument, depending on naked affeveration. Brown. 

Evidences of fact can be no more than topical and pro¬ 
bable. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

3. Applied medicinally to a particular part. 

A woman, with fome unufual hemorrhage, is only to be 
cured by topical remedies. Arbuthnot. 

To'pically. adv. [from topical.] With application to fome 
particular part. 

This topically applied becomes a phasnigmus, or rubifying 
medicine, and is of fuch fiery parts, that they have of them- 
felves conceived fire and burnt a houfe. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

TO'PICK. n.f. [ topique , Fr. roTr^-’.] 

i. A general head; lomething to which other things are re¬ 
ferred. 

Let them argue over all the topicks of divine goodnefs and 
human weaknefs, and whatfoever other pretences finking fin- 
ners catch at to fave themfelves by, yet how trifling mull be 
their plea ! South's Sermons. 

I might dilate on the difficulties, the temper of the people, 
the power, arts, and interefl of the contrary party; but 
thofe are invidious topicks , too green in remembrance. Dryd. 

The principal branches of preaching are, to tell the people 
what is their duty, and then convince them that it is fo : the 
topicks for both are brought from feripture and reafon. Szuift. 

All arts and fciences have fome general fubje£ls, called 
topicks , or common places; becaufe middle terms are bor- 


T O R 

rowed, and arguments derived from them for 

their various propofitions. ry P r °of. of 

2. Things as are externally applied to any narticlT 
In the cure of ftruij, & up icks 0 

To'pless. adj. [from top.] Having no top. ’ / ' Jeman ' i 

He fent abroad his voice 

Which Pallas far off echo’d ; who did betwixt th»m v v 
Shrill tumult to a toplefs height rh * , bo, k 

TopoWphvk. n.f. [T^fnd-^.] oTZfJ 1 
defcriptions oL particular places. ‘ J uho writes 

Topo'craphy »./ [topographie, Fr. T „V^ and 1 
Defcnption of particular places. 

That philofophy gives the exaaeft topography of the evt , 
mundane fpaces. 1 ... ,f, extra ~ 

1 he topography of Sulmo in the Latin makes “but In St f 
ward hgure in the verfion. r n au,<: ~ 

T word INC - Qdj - ^ tfJ; Zot 

lo,v he t0pp ‘”f k ' ! ° W 1 take f ° be the ancefior of the fine fel. 

To'ppingly. adj. [from topping.] Fine; gay; gallant- 
An obfolete word. a } ’ 2 nt) 

Thefe toppinglie ghefts be in number but ten, 

As welcome to dairie as beares among men * <r fr. 

T down PI, “’ V ' n - Efr0m ^' j T ° fa!fforward i to tumble 

Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown down- 
Though callles topple on their warders heads. Sbakefpm 
1 he wifefl aunt telling the faddefl tale, 

Sometime for three-foot flool miflaketh me; 

Then flip I from her quite, down topples fhe. Shareware 

*?r S -V rU,RVY * a ^ Vm [This Skinner fancies to top in turf] 
With the bottom upward. ■ 

All fuddenly was turned topfyturvy , the noble lord eftfoons 
was blamed, the wretched people pitied, and new counfels 
p otted. Spenfer on Ireland, 

lr we without his help can make a head 
To pufh againfl the kingdom ; with his help 
We fliall o’erturn it topfyturvy down. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
God told man what was good, but the devil furnamed it 
evil, and thereby turned the world topfy-turvy , and brought 
a new chaos upon the whole creation. South's Sermons. 

Man is but a topfyturvy creature; his head where his heels 
fhould be, grovelling on the earth. Swift, 

Tor. n. f. [top, Saxon.] v 

1. A tower ; a turret. 

2. A high pointed rock or hill, whence tor in the initial fyllable 
of fome local names. 

Torch, n.f. [torche, French; torcia, Italian; intorjtitium, low 
Latin.] A wax light generally fuppofed to be bigger than a 
candle. 

Bafilius knew, by the waflmg of the torches , that the 
night alfo was far wafted. Sidney. 

Here lies the dufky torch of Mortimer, 

Choak’d with ambition of the meaner fort. Shakefpeare. 

They light the nuptial torch , and bid invoke 
Hymen. Milton, 

Never was known a night of fuch diffraction ; 

Noife fo confus’d and dreadful: torches gliding 

Like meteors, by each other in the ftreets. Dryden. 

I’m weary of my part; 

My torch is out; and the world Hands before me 
Like a black defart at th’ approach of night. Dryden. 

To'rchbearer. n.f. [torch and bear.] One whofe office is to 
carry a torch. 

He did in a genteel manner chaftife their negligence, with 
making them, for that night, the torchbearcrs. Sidney , b. i. 

To'rchlight. n.f. [torch and light.] Light kindled to fupply 
the want of the fun. 

When the emperor Charles had clafped Germany almoft 
in his fill, he was forced to go from Ifburg, and, as if in a 
mafk, by torchlight , to quit every foot he had gotten. B^con. 
If thou like a child didft fear before. 

Being in the dark, where thou didft nothing fee; 

Now I have brought thee torchlight fear no more. Davies. 

To'rcher. n.f. [from torch.] One that gives light. 

Ere the horfes of the fun fhall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring. Shakcfpeait. 

Tore, preterite, and fometimes participle paflive of tear. 

Upon his head an old Scotch cap he wore. 

With a plume feather all to pieces tore. . Spenjer. 

Tore. v. a. [Of this word I cannot guefs the meaning.] 

Proportion according to rowen or tore upon the gi° un 5 
the more tore the lefs hay will do. Mortimer s Elujbancry- 

To Torme'nt. n. f [ tourmenter , Ft.] 

I. To put to pain ; to harrafs with anguifh ; to excruciate. 

No fleep clofe up that deadly eye of thine, 

Unlefs it be while lome tormenting dream - 

Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils. Sha eyp-v 
1 am glad to be conftrain’d to utter what 
Torments me to conceal. Shakefp. ) n - ; "^ rt 
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? Mat. viii. 


£ rt thou come to torment us before the tune . 

Tn teaze ; to vex with importunity. 

2 ’ To put into great agitation, [i tormente , Fr* a great ftorm.] 

3 * F They fearing on main wing 

_ , i, aL * r Milton. 

Tormented all tne air. ^ 

TO'RMENT. n.f. [tourment , French.] 

’• A T y h t ey 1 to'!'ght S un“o P 'Tm all f.ck people that were taken 
with divers difeafes and torments , and he healed them. Ma . 

2 Pain ; mifery ; anguifh. 

' Penal anguifh ; torture. 

No prifoners there, inforc’d by torments , cry ; 

But fcarlefs by their old tormentors lie. Sandys s Faraph. 

Not (harp revenge, not hell ftfelf can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 

Which day and night doth dreadfully accufe, 

Condemns the wretch, and flill the charge renews. Dryd. 
Tormentor, n.f. [from torment.] 
i One who torments ; one who gives pain. 

He called to me for fuccour, defiring me at leaft to kill 
him, to deliver him from thofe tormentors. Sidney, b. n. 

Let his tormenter confcience find him out. Milton. 

The commandments of God being conformable to the 
dictates of right reafon, man's judgment condemns him when 
he violates any of them ; and fo the firmer becomes his own 
tormentor. ' South ' s Simms. 

2. One who infiicls penal tortures. 

No prifoners there, enforc’d by torments, cry, 

But fearlefs by their old tormentors lie. Sandys on Job. 

Hadft thou full pow’r to kill. 

Or meafure out his torments by thy will; 

Yet, what could’ll thou, tormentor , hope to gain. 

Thy lofs continues unrepaid by pain. Dryden s Juv. 

The ancient martyrs palled through fuch new inventions 
and varieties of pain as tired their tormentors. Addijon. 

To'rmentil. n.f. [tormentille-j Fr. tormentilla , Lat.] Sept- 
foil. A plant. 

The root has been ufed for tanning of leather, and account¬ 
ed the beft aflringent in the whole vegetable kingdom. Miller. 

Refrefh the fpirits externally by fome epithemata of balm, 
buglofs, with the powder of the roots of torment'd. IVifeman. 
Torn, part. pafl*. of tear. 

Ye fhall not eat any flefh that is torn of beafts. Exod. xxii. 
Tornado, n.f [ tornado , Spanifh.] A hurricane; a whirl¬ 
wind. 

Nimble corufcations flrike the eye, 

And bold tornado 's bluffer in the fky. Garth. 

TORPE'DO. n.f [Lat.] A fifh which while alive, if touched 
even with a long flick, benumbs the hand that fo touches it, 
but when dead is eaten fafely. 

To'rpent. adj. [ torpeus , Latin.] Benumbed; flruck motion- 
lels; not aclive ; incapable of motion. 

A comprehenfive expedient to afiift the frail and torpent 
memory through fo multifarious an employment. Evelyn. 
To'rpjd. adj. [torpidus , Latin.] Numbed; motionlefs; flug- 
gifh ; not aclive. 

Without heat all things would be torpid and without mo¬ 
tion. Ray on the Creation. 

The fun awakes the torpid fap. Thomfon's Spring. 

To'rpidness. n.f. [from torpid.] 'The ftate of being torpid. 
Though the objecl about which it is exercifed be poor, 
little, and low, yet a man hath this advantage by the exer¬ 
cife of this faculty about it, that it keeps it from reft and 
totfidneJ)j it enlargeth and habituates it for a due improve¬ 
ment even about nobler objecls. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To'rpitude. n. f. [from torpid.] State of being motionlefs ; 
numbnefs ; fluggifhnefs. 

Some, in their moft perfeiR flate, fubftft: in a kind of tor- 
pitude oi fleeping flate. Derhajn • 

TORPOR. n.J. [Latin.] Dulnefs; numbnefs; inability to 
move ; dulnefs of fenfation. 

Motion difeufles the torpor of folid bodies, which, befide 
their motion of gravity, have in them a natural appetite not 
to move at all. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N°. 763. 

1 orrefa'ction. n.f. [ torrefattion , Fr. torrefacia. Latin. 1 
1 ne a£t of drying by the fire. 

y hen torrefied fulphur makes bodies black, why does tor- 
nfadhen make fulphur itfelf black. Boyle on Colours. 

If it have not a fufHcient infolation it looketh pale ; if it 
be^funned too long it fuffereth torrefaftion. Brown. 

0 Jo'rrefy. v. a. [torrider, Fr. torrefacio , 
by the fire. 7 


Lat.] To dry 

In the fulphur of bodies torrified confift the principles of 
^flammability. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs. 

r , Arncar >s are more peculiarly fcorched and torrefied 
irom the fun by addition of drynefs from the foil. Brown 
Divers learned men affign, for the caufe of blacknefs, the 
iooty fleam of aduft, or torrefied fulphur. Boyle on Colours. 

whvT r £ lphur 1 make ? bodies black 5 I defire to know 
} toirefa£hon makes fulphur itfelf black ? Boyle. 

mother differ is compofed of two hemime of white wine* 


TOR 

half a hemina of honey* Egyptian nitre - torrefied a qua- 

. Arbuthnot on Coins* 

drant. _ 1 

To'rRENT. n.f. [torrent , Ft. torrens , Lat.J 

1. A fudden ftream raifed by fummer (blowers. 

The near in blood, ^ ■ 

Forfake me like the torrent of a flood, Sandys on jib » 

Will 110 kind flood, no friendly rain, 

Difguife the marfhal’s plain difgrace; 

No torrents fwell the low Mohayne, . 

The world will fay he durft not pafs. Prior* 

2 A violent and rapid ftream ; tumultuous current. 

.Not far from Caucafus are certain fteep falling torrents, 
which wafh down many grains of gold, as in many other 
parts of the world ; and the people there inhabiting ufe to 
fet many fleeces of wool in thefe defeents of waters, in which 
the grains of gold remain, and the water pafleth through, 
which Strabo witnefleth to be true. R.aleigh. 

The memory of thofe who, out of duty and conlcience, 
oppofed that torrent which did overwhelm them, Ihould not 
lofe the recompence due to their virtue. Clarendon* 

When fhrivell’d herbs on with’ring ftems decay. 

The wary ploughman, on the mountain s brow. 

Undams his wat’ry ftores, huge torrents flow, 

Temp’ring the thirfty fever of the field. Dryden s Georg* 
Erafmus, that great injur’d name, 

Stemm’d the wild torrent of a barb’rous age* Pope* 

To'rrent. adj. [torrens, Lat.] Rolling in a rapid ftream. 

Fierce Phlegeton, 

Whofe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. Milton . 

To'rrid. adj. [ torride, Fr. torridus, Lat.] 

1. Parched ; dried with heat. 

Galen’s commentators mention a twofold drynefs ; the one 
concomitated with a heat, which they call a torrid tabes; 

'the other with a coldnefs, when the parts are confumed 
through extinflion of their native heat. Harvey on Confump* 

2 . Burning; violently hot. 

This with torrid heat. 

And vapours as the Libyan air aduft. 

Began to parch that temperate clime. Milton's Par. Lojl* 

3. It is particularly applied to the regions or zone between the 
tropicks. 

Columbus firft 
Found a temp’rate in a torrid zone; 

The fev’rifh air fann’d by a cooling breeze. Dryden* 

Thofe who amidft the torrid regions live. 

May they not gales unknown to us receive ? 

See daily fhow’rs rejoice the thirfty earth. 

And blefs the flow’ry buds fucceeding birth. Pidor* 

To'rsel. n. f [torfe, Fr.] Any thing in a twilled form, 

When you lay any timber on brickwork, as torfels fet 
mantle trees to lie on, or lintols over windows, lay them in 
loam. Moxon's Mech. Exercij'es. 

ToTsion. n.f. [torfio, Lat.] The a£l of turning or twilling. 

Tort, n.f [tort, Fr. tortu/n , low Latin.] Mifchief; injury y 
calamity. Obfolete. 

Then gan triumphant trumpets found on high, 

T hat fent to heaven the echoed report 
Of their new joy, and happy vidloiy 
Againfl him that had been long oppreft with toi't. 

And fall imprifoned in fieged fort. Fa. £>u. b. i. 

He dreadlefs bad them come to court, 

For no wild beafts fhould do them any tort. Spenfer. 

Your difobedience and ill managing 
Of aflions, loft for want of due fupport. 

Refer I juftly to a further fpring, 

Spring of iedition, ftrife, oppreffion, tort. Fairfax, b. i. 

To'rtile. n.J. [tortilis, Lat.] Twilled; wreathed. 

T o'rtion. n.f [from tortus, Latin.] Torment; pain. Not 
in ufe. 

All purgers have a raw fpirit or wind, which is the prin¬ 
cipal caufe of tortion in the flomach and belly. Bacon. 

To'rtious. adj. [from tort.] Injurious; doing wrong. Spenf. 

To'rtive. adj. [from tortus, Lat.] Twilled; wreathed. 
Knots by the conflux of meeting fap, 

Infedl the found pine, and divert his grain 

Tortive and errant from his courfe of growth. Shakefpeare . 

To'rtoise. n.f. [ tortue , French.] 

1. An animal covered with a hard fhell: there are tortoifes 
both of land and water. 

In his needy (hop a tortoife hung, 

An alligator ftuft. " Shakefpeare. 

A living tortoife being turned upon its back, not being able 
to make ufe of its paws for the returning of itfelf, becaufe 
they could only bend towards the belly, it could help itfelf 
only by its neck and head ; fometimes one fide, fometimes 
another, by pufhing againfl the ground, to rock itfelf as in a 
era e, to find out where the inequality of the ground might 
permit it to roll its fhell. Ray 0 ~ thc c cation. 

2. A form into which the ancient foldiers ufed to throw their 
troops, by bending down and holding their bucklers above 
their heads fo that no darts could hurt them. 

» Theif 
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T O S 

,r i1 fr'i'i o 1 uoc s *]• > < 0 , H DUO 1 ^ \ c t/y 

Their targets in a tortoifc call, the foes 
Secure advancing, to the turrets rofe. Dryden's ALn. 

i ortuo'sity. n.f [from tortuous.] Wreath; flexure. 

Thefe the midwife contriveth unto a knot clofe unto the 
body of the infant, from whence enfueth that tortuofity, or 
complicated nodoiity, called the navel. Browns Vulgar Err. 

To rtuous. adj. [tortueux, Fr. from tortuofus , tortus, Lat:.] 

Ik Twilled; wreathed; winding. 

^ So vary’d he, and of his tortuous train 
Curl’d many a wanton wreath. Milton. 

Aqueous vapours, like a dry wind, pafs through fo long 
and tortuous a pipe of lead. Bovle. 

2. Mifchievous. [Thus I explain it, on (lippofition that it is 
denved from tort, wrong; but it may mean crooked: as we 
iay, crooked ways for bad practices, crooked being regularly 
enough oppofite to right. This in fome copies is tortious , 
and therefore from tort.'] 

Ne ought he car’d whom he endamaged 
By tortuous wrong, or whom bereav’d of right. Fa. §)u. 

To'rture. n.f [torture, Fr. tortura , Lat.] 

I. Torments judicially inflicted ; pain by which guilt is punifh- 
ed, or confeflion extorted. 

Hecate 

Then led me trembling through thofe dire abodes, 

And taught the tortures of th’ avenging gods. Dryden. 

2-. Pain; anguiflh; pang. 

Better be with the dead, 

Than on the torture of the inind to lie 

In reftlefs extafy. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Ghaftly fpafm or racking torture. Milton. 

To To'rture. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To punifh with tortures. 

Hipparchus my enfranchis’d bondman. 

He may at pleafure whip, or hang, or torture. Shakefpeare. 

The fcourg; inexorable and the torturing hour. Milton. 

2. To vex ; to excruciate ; to torment. 

Still muft I cheri(h the dear, fad remembrance 
At once to torture , and to pleafe my foul. Addifon's Cato. 

3. To keep on the ftretch. 

The bow tortureth the firing continually, and thereby 
holdeth it in a continual trepidation. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

To'rturer. n.f. [from torture.] He who tortures ; tormenter. 

I play the torturer by fmall and fmall. 

To lengthen out the worfl that muft be fpoken. Shakefp. 
When king Edward the fecond was amongft his torturers , 
the more to difgrace his face, they fhaved him, and wafhed 
him with cold water; the king faid, well, yet I will have 
warm water, and fo fhed abundance of tears. Bacon's Apoph. 

Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Againft the torturer. Miltons Par. Loft, b.11. 

To'rvity. n.f. [ torvitas , Lat.] Sournefs; fe verity of coun¬ 
tenance. 

T/rvous. adj. [ tarvus , Lat.] Sour of afpecft; ftern; fevere 
of countenance. 

That torvous four look produced by anger, and that gay 
and pleaflng countenance accompanying love. Derham. 

Tory. n.f. [A cant term, derived, I fuppofe, from an Irifh 
word fignifying a favage.] One who adheres to the antient 
conftitution of the ftate, and the apoftolical hierarchy of the 
church of England, oppofed to a whig. 

The knight is more a tory in the country than the town, 
becaufe it more advances his intereft. Addifon. 

To confound his hated coin, all parties and religions join 
whigs, tories. Swift. 

To Tose. v. n. [Of the fame original with te'vze.] To comb 
wool. 

To Toss. v. a. [ tajfen , Dutch; tajfer , French, to accumu¬ 
late ; Minjhew. ©f u<rca, to dance ; Meric Cafaubon. Tofen , 
German, to make a noife; Skinner : perhaps from to us, a 
word ufed by thofe who would have any thing thrown to 
them.] 

j. To throw with the hand, as a ball at play. 

With this fhe feem’d to play, and as in fport, 

Tofs'd to her love in prefence of the court. Dryden. 

A fhepherd diverted himfelf with toffing up eggs and catch¬ 
ing them again. Addifon . 

2. To throw with violence. 

Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head. Shakefpeare. 
Vulcano’s difcharge forth with the fire not only metallick 
and mineral matter but huge ftones, toffing them up to a v6ry 
great height in the air. IVoodward's Nat. Hi/}. p. iv. 

3. To lift with a fudden and violent motion. 

Behold how they tofs their torches on high. 

How they point to the Perfian abodes. Dryden. 

I call’d to flop him, but in vain: 

He tofl his arm aloft, and proudly told me, 

He would not flay. Addifon's Cato. 

So talk too idle buzzing things; 

Tofs up their heads, and ftretch their wings. Prior. 

jl. To agitate ; to put into violent motion. 

The getting of treafures by a lying tongue is a vanity toffed 
to and fro. Prov. xxi. 6. 


TOT 

Things will have their firft or fecond aHtatinn v , 
be not toffed upon the arguments of counlel thf ’ lf n he I 
toffed upon the waves of fortune, and be full of i 7 ^ be 
doing and undoing* mconltancy, 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their weirerT//-^ 1 ' 
And flutter’d into rags. Iers 

I have made feveral voyages upon the fea, often beef tPi 

mftorms. 'Aadijon's Sbefi Nr' f d 

5. T o make reftlefs ; to difquiet. ^ N * 4 ^ 9 * 

She did love the knight of the red crofs, 

For whole dear fake fo many troubles her did %'[$ p ® 

Calm region once, * ’ ’ c v* 

And full of peace, now tofl and turbulent. tut* 

6. To keep in play; to tumble over. • on ' 

That fcholar fihould come to a better knowledge in 4, 
Latin tongue than moft do, that fpend four years j ntoJTm a |] 
the rules of grammar in common fchools. id 

To Toss. v. n. -dfham, 

1. 'Fo fling; to winch ; to be in violent commotion. 

Dire was the toffing ! deep the groans ! defpair 
a ended the fick, bufieft from couch to couch. Milt 
Galen tells us of a woman patient of his whom he found 
very weak m bed, continually toffing and tumbling from one 
fide to another, and totally deprived of her reft. Horv - 
To tofs and fling, and to be reftlefs, only frets and enrages 
our pain. Tillotf 

And thou, my fire, not deftin’d by thy birth, ^ 
To turn to dull and mix with common earth, 

How wilt thou tofs and rave, and lono- to die, 

And quit thy claim to immortality. & Addifon's Ovid 

2. To be toffed. J 

Your mind is toffing on the fea, 

There where your argofies 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers. SUkeffeare. 

3. To Toss up. To throw a coin into the air, and waver on 
what fide it jfhall fall. 

I’d try if any pleafure could be found. 

In toffing up for twenty thoufand pound. Brampfion. 

Toss. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The add of tolling. 

The difcus that is to be feen in the hand of the celebrated 
Caftor at Don Livio’s is perfe&Iy round ; nor has it any 
thing like a fling faftened to it, to add force to the tofs. Add. 

2. An affedled manner of raifing the head. 

His various modes from various fathers follow; 

One taught the tofs, and one the new French wallow: 

His fword-knot this, his cravat that defign’d. Dryden. 
There is hardly a polite fentence in the following dialogues 
which doth not require fome luitable tofs of the head. Swift, 

To'ssel. n. f. See Tassel. 

Tie at each lower corner a handful of hops with a piece 
of packthread to make a toffel , by which you may conve¬ 
niently lift the bag when full. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

To'sser. n.f. [from tofs.] One who throws ; one who flings 
and writhes. 

To'sspot. n.f. [tofs and pot.] A toper and drunkard. 

Tost, preterite and part. paff. of tofs. 

In a troubled fea of paffion tofl. Miltonf 

To'tal. adj. [ totus , Lat. total, Fr.] 

1. Whole; complete; full. 

They fet and rife ; 

Left total darknefs (hould by night regain 

Her old poffeffion, and extinguifh life. 'Milton. 

If all the pains that, for thy Britain’s fake. 

My paft has took, or future life may take. 

Be grateful to my queen ; permit my prav’r. 

And with this gift reward my total care. Prior. 

2 . Whole; not divided. 

Either to undergo 

Myfelf the total crime ; or to accufe 

My other-felf, the partner of my life. Milton's Par. Lof. 

Tota'lity. n.f [totalite, Fr.] Complete fum; whole quan¬ 
tity. 

To'tally. adv. [from total.] Wholly; fully; complet e 7- 
The found interpreters expound this image ot God, 01 na 
tural reafon ; which, if it be totally or moftly defaced, t e 
right of government doth ceafe. Bacon's holy / ar ‘ 

Charity doth not end with this world, but goes along wit- 
us into the next, where it will be perfected: but faith - n 
hope Ihall then totally fail; the one being changed ffito * 
the other into enjoyment. Atterbury s Sermon. 

T’o'ther, contracted for the other. ^ 

To Totter, v. n. [ tateren, to flagger, Dutch.] 4 ° 
fo as to threaten a fall. 

What news, in this our tott’ring ftate ? 

—It is a reeling world indeed, my lord ; 

And I believe will never ftand upright. . --pfal. 
As a bowing wall fhall ye be, and as a tottering fence* 

The foes already have poffefs’d the wall, p n den. 

Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. 

TcTteR*’ 




samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 



TOU 

_ , ttery . , adj. [from totter .] Shaking ; u«Mr; dizzy. 
T°, T ^ y [ Neither of thole words is ufed. 

To Touch. V a (Wf* nofpace be- 

Tn r each with any thing, fo a» that tnerc u 1 

J ’ tween the thing reached and tne thing ioug 1 

He fo light was at legerdemain, 

He brake the withs as a thread o. tow is 
touckcth the fire. 

* W Of God keepeth himfolf and that 

wicked one toucheth him not. J 

' Their impious folly dar d to prey 

On herds devoted to the god of day ; 

The o- 0 d vindictive doom’d them never more, 

Ah men unblefs’d ! to touch that natal (hore. Pope s Odyf 

To trv as gold with a done. 

1 } G When I have fuit, 

Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 

assfj & 

4 ' times^was publickly read firft the feripture, as, 

namely, fomething out of the books of the prophets of God ; 
fome things out of the apoftles writings ; and, aftly, out of 
the holy evangelifts fome things which touched the perfon of 

our lord Jefus & Chrift. , . , . V ‘ 

The quarrel toucheth none but us alone , 

Betwixt ourfelves let us decide it then. Soakejp. Elen. VI. 
What of fweet 

Hath touch'd my fenfe, flat feems to this. Milton. 

e To move ; to ftrike mentally ; to melt. 

b ' I W as fenfibly touched with that kind impreffion Congreve. 
The tender fire was touch'd with what he faid. 

And flung the blaze of glories from his head, ^ 

And bid the youth advance. Addifon s Ovid. 

6. To delineate or mark out. 

Nature affords at leaft a glimm’nng light: 

The lines, though touch'd but faintly, are drawn right. 

Pope. 

7. Tocenfure; to animadvert upon. 

DoClor Parker, in his fermon before them, touched them 
for their living fo near,' that they went near to touch him for 
his life. = _ Hayward. 

8. ToinfeCl; to feize Tightly. , r 

Peftilent difeafes are bred in the Summer; otherwile thole 
touched are in moft danger in the Winter. Bacon's Nat. Rift. 
q. lo bite ; to wear ; to have an effeCt on. 

Its face muft be very flat and fmooth, and fo hard, that a 
file will not touch it, as fmiths fay, when a file will not eat, 
or race j t> Moxon's Mcch. Exercife. 

ic. To ftrike a mufical inftrument. t ^ 

They touch'd their golden harps, and piais d. Mii.ton. 
One dip the pencil, and one touch the lyre. Pope. 

11. To influence by impulfe ; to impel forcibly. 

' No decree of mine. 

To touch with lighteft moment of impulfe 

His free will. Milton. 

12. To treat of perfunClorily. 

This thy laft reafoning words touch'd only. . Milton. 

13. To Touch up. To repair, or improve by flight ftrokes, 
or little emendations. 

What he faw was only her natural countenance touched up 
with the ufual improvements of an aged coquette. Addifon. 
To Touch, v. n. 

1. To be in a ftate of junClion fo that no fpace is between 
them. 

2. To fallen on ; to take effeCl on. 

Strong waters pierce metals, and will touch upon gold that 
will not touch upon filver. Bacon. 

3. To Touch at. To come to without flay. 

The next day we touched at Sidon. Adis xxvii. 3* 

Oh fail not to touch at Peru ; 

With gold there our veffel we’ll ftore. Cowley. 

Civil law and hiftory are ftuaies which a gentleman Ihould 
not barely touch at, but conftantly dwell upon. Locke. 

A filhmonger lately touched at Hammerfmith. Spectator. 

4. To Touch on. To mention (lightly. 

The (hewing by what fteps knowledge comes into our 
minds, it may fuffice to have only touched on. Locke. 

It is an ufe no-body has dwelt upon; if the antiquaries 
have touched upon it they immediately quitted it. Addifon. 
5* To Touch on or upon. To go for a very (hort time. 

He touched upon the Moluccoes. Abbot's Def. of the IVorld. 

Which monfters, left the Trojan’s pious hoft 
Should bear, or touch upon th’ inchanted coaft. 

Propitious Neptune (leer’d their courfe by night. Dryden. 
I made a little voyage round the lake, and touched on the 
feveral towns that lie on its coalls. Addifon on Italy . 


T O U 

6 To Touch on or upon. To mention (lightly. 

It is impo(able to make obfervations in art or .aence whic 
have not been touched uton by others. Addijon s Spetlate,. 

TnnrH n. f [’fi' om verb.] . 

1. Reach of anything fo that there is no fpace between - 

things reaching and reachea* 

2. The fenfe of feeling. 

O dear fon Edgar, 

Might I but live to fee thee in my touch. 

I’d fay, I had eyes again. Shaeefp. 

The fpirit of wine, or chemical oils, winch are fo hot m 
operation, are to the firft touch cold. Bacon s Nat. Ht/L 

By touch the firft pure qualities we i eair b 
Which quicken all things, hot, cold, modi and dry; 

By touch, hard, foft, rough, fmooth, we do dtlcern ; 

By touch, fweet pleafure, and (harp pain we try. Davies. 

J The fpiders touch how exquifitely line ! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. Pope. 

The fifth fenfe is touch, a fenfe over the whole body. Locke. 

?. The a£l of touching. 

The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind of (h ru 2 r 
gino- come over her body, like the twinkling Oi it e laireiu 

among the fixed ftars. l f ’ 

The time was once when thou unurg d wou d It vow. 

That never touch was welcome to thy hand 
Uni els I touch’d. _ Shakefpeare. 

With one virtuous touch 

Th’ archchemick fun produces precious things. Milton . 

4. Examination as by a (lone. 

To-morrow, good fir Michel), is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thoufand men 
Muft bide the touch . Shakefpeare's Henry i\ . 

Ah Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, 

To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shakefpeare. 

Albeit fome of thefe articles were merely deviled, yet the 
duke being of bafe gold, and fearing the touch, fubferibe 
that he did acknowledge his offences. Hayward . 

5. Tell; that by which any thing is examined. 

The law-makers rather refpe&ed their own benefit than 
equity, the true touch of all laws. Carew's Survey of Cornwall . 

6. Proof; tried qualities. 

Come my fweet wife, my deareft mother, and 
My friends of noble touch ! when I am forth, 

Bid me farewel, and fmile. Shakefpeare. 

7. [ Touche , Fr.] Single a£l of a pencil upon the picture. 

Artificial ftrife 

Lives in thofe touches, livelier than life. Shakefpeare. 

It will be the more difficult for him to conceive when he 
has only a relation given him, without the nice touches which 
make the graces of the picture. Dryden . 

Never give the leaft touch with your pencil, till you have 
well examined your delign. Dryden . 

8. Feature; lineament. 

Thus Rofalind of many parts 
By heav’nly fynod was devis’d ; 

Of many faces, eyes and hearts. 

To have the touches deareft priz’d. Shakefp. As you like it. 

A fon was copy’d from his voice fo much, 

The very fame in ev’ry little touch. Dryden , 

9. A 61 of the hand upon a mufical inftrument. 

Here let the founds of mulick 
Creep in our ears; foft ftilnefs and the night 
Become the touches of fweet harmony. Shakefpeare. 

10. Power of exciting the affe6lions. 

Not alone 

The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 

Do ftrongly fpeak t’ us. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra , 

Nor wanted power to mitigate and fwage. 

With folemn touches, troubled thoughts. Milton , 

11. Something of paffion or aftedlion. 

He whicli without our nature could not on earth fuffer for 

the world, doth now alfo, by means thereof, both make inter- 
rceffion to God for finners, and exercife dominion over all men, 
with a true, natural, and a fenfible touch of mercy. Hooker. 

He loves us not: 

He wants the natural touch. Shakefpeare. 

12. Particular relation ; fenfible relation. 

Speech of touch towards others fhould be fparingly ufed ; 

for difeourfe ought to be as a field, without coming home to 
any man. Bacon's Effays. 

13. [Touche, Fr.] A ftroke. 

Our kings no fooner fall out, but their mints make war 
upon one another; one meets fometimes with very nice 
touches of raillery. Addijon on ancient Medals. 

Another (mart touch of the author we meet with in the 
fifth page, where, without any preparation, he breaks out 
all on a fudden into a vein of poetry. Addifon. 

Though its error may be fuch. 

As Knags and Burgefs cannot hit 
It yet may feel the nicer touch 
Of Wicherley’s or Congreve’s wit. Prior* 
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T o u 

He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a houfe for fools and mad $ 

To fhew by one fatyrick touchy 

No nation wanted it fo much. Swift. 

14. Animadverfion; cenfure. 

I never bare any touch of confcience with greater regret. 

OO 

King Charles. 

Soon mov’d with touch of blame, thus Eve, 

What words have pafs’d thy lips, Adam, fevere. Milton. 

15. Exadl performance of agreement. 

Touch kept is commended, yet credit to keepe 
Is pay and difpatch him, yer ever ye fleepe. Tuffer. 

Quoth Hudibras, thou offer’ll much, 

But art not able to keep touch. Hudibras, p. i. 

I keep touch both with my promife to Philopolis, and with 
my own ufual frugality in thefe kind of collations. More. 
He was not to expedl that fo perfidious a creature fhould 


TOW 

TOUGH, adj. [toh, Saxon.] 

1. Yielding without frafture; not brittle. 

Of bodies feme are fragile, and feme are hull 
fragile. p not 

2. Stiff; not eafily flexible. J C ° n J ^ at% Hijl. 

The bow he drew, 

And almoft join’d the horns of the tough euo-h 
Fate with nature’s law would ftrive, b 
To fhew plain-dealing once an age may thrive • 

And when fo tough a frame fhe could not bend * 
Exceeded her commiflion to befriend. 

3. Not eafily injured or broken. 

O fides you are too tough ! 

Will you yet hold ? 

A body made of brafs the crone demands 


and not 


fifyden. 


T>ydcn, 


Shakefp. 

For her lov’d nurfling, ftrung with nerve-Tof wife 


Shakefp 
1 touch 1 


eare. 
of it 


keep touch with him. 

16. A fmall quantity intermingled. 

Madam, I have a touch of your condition. 

That cannot brook the accent of reproof. 

This coming ftill nearer to an afpiration, 
may perhaps be an ingredient in the rough guttural pronun¬ 
ciation of the Welfh and Irifh. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

17. A hint; flight notice given. 

The king your mailer knows their difpofition very well; 
a fmall touch will put him in mind of them. Bacon. 

18. A cant word for a flight effay. 

Print my preface in fuch a form as, in the bookfellers 
phrafe, will make a fixpenny touch. Swift. 

To'uchable. adj . [from touch .] Tangibles that may be 
touched. 

To'uch-hole. n.f. [touch and hole .] The hole through which 
the fire is conveyed to the powder in the gun. 

In a piece of ordnance, if you fpeak in the touch-hoby and 
another lay his ear to the mouth of the piece, the found is 
far better heard than in the open air. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

To'uCHINESS. n.f. [from touching.'] Peevifhnefs ; irafcjbility. 

My friends relented it as a morion not guided with fuch 
diferetion as the touchinefs of thole times required. K. Charles. 

Torching, prep. [This word is originally a participle of 
touch.'] With refpedl, regard, or relation to. 

Touching things which belong to dilcipline, the church 
hath authority to make canons and decrees, even as we read 
in the apoftles times it did. Hookery b. iii. 

Touching our perfon, feek we no revenge ; 

But we our kingdom’s fafety muff fo tender, 

Whofe ruin you three fought, that to her laws 

We do deliver you. Shakefpcare's Henry V. 

The heavens and the earth remained in the fame ffate in 
which they were created, as touching their fubftance, though 
there was afterwards added multiplicity of perfection in re- 
fpect of beauty. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Touching the debt, he took himfelf to be acquitted thereof. 

Hayward. 

Socrates chofe rather to die than renounce or conceal his 
judgment touching the unity of the Godhead. South. 

Torching. adj. [from touch.] Pathetick j affedling; moving. 

Touchingly, adv. [from touch.'] With feeling emotions in 
a pathetick manner. 

This laft fable fhows how touchingly the poet argues in 
love affairs. Garth. 

Touchmenot. n.f. An herb. Ainf. 

To'uchstone. n. f. [touch and fone ; pierre de touche , Fr.] 

1. Stone by which metals are examined. 

Chilon would fay, that gold was tried with the touchfoney 


Dryden, 


To' 


Tough to the laft, and with no toil to tire. 

L'EJlrange. 4. Vifcouss clammy s ropy. 

Fo I o ughen. v. n. [from tough.'] To grow t6Wh, 

Hops off the kiln lay three weeks to coo?, ’rive n n I 
toughen, elfe they will break to powder. Mortimfr's B/h 
o ughness. n.J. [from tough.] J ‘ 

1. Not brittlenefs s flexibility" 

T° make an induration with toughnefs, and left fnmliK 
decoct bodies in water for three days 5 but they mu ft be ift'h 

Bacon s Nat. Bjl. 

Try den. 


2 . 


Blacbnonp 


Milton « 


I. 


and men with gold. 


Bacon's Apophth. 


If he intends to deal clearly, why does he make the touch- 
flone faulty, and. the ftandard uncertain. Collier . 

2. Any teft or criterion. 

Is not this their rule of fuch fufliciency, that we fhould ufe 
it as a touchjione to try the orders of the church ? Hooker. 

The work, the touchjione of the nature, is s 

And by their operations things are known. Davies. 

Money ferves for the touchfone of common honefty. L'Eft. 

Time is the fureftjudge of truth: I am not vain enough 
to think I have left no faults in this, which tfeat touchjione 
will not difeover. Dry den's Spanijh Fryar. 

To'uchwood. n.f. [touch and wood.] Rotten wood ufed to 
catch the fire ftruck from the flint. 

A race of refolute ftout trees they are, fo abounding with 
metal and heat, that they quickly take fire, and become 
touchwood. Howel's Vocal Forejl. 

To make white powder, the powder of rotten willows is 
beft s fpunk, or touchwood prepared might make it ruffet. Br. 

To'uchy .adj. [from touch.] Peevifh s irritable 5 irafcible j 
apt to take fire. A low word. 

You are upon a touchy point, and therefore treat fo nice a 
fubjedt with proportionable caution. Collier on Pride. 

You are fo touchy , and take things fo hotly, I am fure there 
muft be fome miftake in this. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of J. Bull. 


into which the water will not enter. 

A well-temper’d fword is bent at will. 

But keeps the native toughnefs of the fteel. 

Vifcofity; tenacity; clamminefs; glutinoufnefs. 

In the firft ftage the vifeofity or toughnefs of the fluids fhould 
be taken off by diluents. Arbuthnot on Diet , 

3* Firmnefs againft injury. 

I confefs me knit to thy deferving with cables of perdur- 
able toughnefs. Shakefp. Othello 

TOUPF'T. n.f. [Fr.] A curl; an artificial lock of hair. 

Remember fecond-hand toupees and repaired ruffles Swift 
TOUR. n.f. [tour, French.] 

1. Ramble; roving journey. 

I made the tour of all the king’s palaces. Addifon. 

Were it permitted, he’d make the tour of the whole fyftem 
of the fun. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

2. Turn ; revolution. In both thefe fenfes it is rather French 
than Englifh. 

Firft Ptolemy his icheme coeleftial wrought. 

And of machines a wild provifion brought; 

Orbs centrick and eccentrick he prepares. 

Cycles and epicycles, folid fpheres 
In order plac’d, and with bright globes inlaid, 

To folve the tours by heavenly bodies made. 

3. In Milton it is probably tow’r; foar; elevation. 

The bird of Jove ftoop’d from his airy tour. 

Two birds of gayeft plume before him drove. 

To'URNAMENT. 1 r r, , T .-1 

rp , >n.J. [tournamentuniy low Lat.] 

X O U Iv JF i • A 

Tilt; juft; military fport; mock encounter. 

They might under the pretence 
Of tilts and tournaments, 

Provide them horfe and armour for defence. 

For jufts, tourneys , and barriers, the glories 
the chariots, wherein challengers make their entry. Bacon. 

Whence came all thofe jufts, tiltings, and tournaments , fo 
much in ufe in thefe parts. Temple's Mifcel. 

He liv’d with all the pomp he cou’d devife, 1 

At tilts and tournaments obtain’d the prize, r 

But found no favour in his lady’s eyes. Dryden. ) 

The fpoufals of Hippolita the queen. 

What tilts and tourneys at the feaft were feen. Dryden * 

Milton ufes it fimply for encounter ; fhock of battle. 

With cruel tournament the fquadrons join ! 

Where cattle paftur’d late, now fcatter’d lies 
With carcaffes, and arms, th’ infanguin’d field. Milton. 

To Tourney, v. n. [from the noun.] To tilt in the lifts. 
An elfin born of noble ftate, 

Well could he tourney , and in lifts debate. F. Qu. l- n * 
TOURNIQUET, n.f [French.] A bandage ufed in amputa¬ 
tions, ftraitened or relaxed by the turn of a handle. 

If the orifice does not readily appear, loofen the tournipet, 
and the effulion of blood will dire<ft you to it. < Sharp . 
To Touse. v. a. [probably of the fame original with taw, 
teize, tofe.] To pull; to tear; to haul; to drag: whence 
toufer or tozvzer , the name of a maftiff. 

As a bear whom angry curs have totiz'd , 

Having off fhak’d them and efcap’d their hands 
Becomes more fell, and all that him withftands 
Treads down and overthrows. 


Daniel. 
of them are 


2 . 


Spenfer. 


1 reads down ana overmrows. * ' 

Take him hence; to th’ rack with him: we \ 

Joint by joint, but we will know his purpofe. Sva ejpt 
To towze fuch things as flutter Swift. 

To honeft Bounce is bread and butter. f 

Tow. n.f. [top, Saxon.] Flax or hemp* beaten ait .co 
into a filamentous fubftance. 


2. 


Num. xxiv. 1. 
Milton. 


2. 

3 


as 


TOW 1 

tow wifcj round the handle of an inftrument mate it 

Ca f CI ' t0 4 'f'r-eon, reohan, Saxon, to lead; toghen, old 
nTtch 1 To draw by a rope, particularly through the water. 

Thou knew’ft too well 
Mv heart was to thy rudder ty’d by th ftnng, 

And thou fhould’ft two me after. Sbak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The reamer, towed, and I flroved, till we arrived, Swtft. 

Tow A 'RD- l prep, [topapb, Saxon.] 

Towards. ) 

T In a direction to. , , 

He fet his face toward the wildeinefs. 

The currents drive, 

Towrds the retreating fea, their furious tide _ 

Near to : as, the danger now comes towards him. 

With refpedt to ; touching ; regarding. 

* We brought them to as great peace between themfelves, 

love towards us for having made the peace. Sidney , b. n. 

Repent you not, 

As that the fin hath brought you to this fhame. 

Which forrow’s always towrds ourfelves, not heav’n 

Shakefp. Meafure j'or Me a fure. 

His heart relented towards her. Milton. 

Bv our law, no good is to be left undone towards all, not 
the rood of the tongue, the hand, the heart. South s Sermons. 

a With tendency to. . 

This was the firft alarm England received towards any 

trouble, after it had enjoyed for fo many years the moll un¬ 
interrupted profperity. Clarendon , b. 11. 

r Nearly ; little lefs than. 

^ I am towards nine years older fince I left you. Swift. 

Toward. 7 adv. [It is doubtful whether in this ufe the word 
Towards. ) be adverb or adjective.] Near; at hand ; in a 
ftate of preparation. 

What might be toward that this fweaty nalte 
Doth make the night joint labourer with the day. Shakefp. 

Towa'rd. adj. Ready to do or learn; not froward. 

To'wARDLiNESS. n.f. [from towardly .] Docility; compli¬ 
ce; readinefs to do or to learn. 

The beauty and towardlincfs of thefe children moved her To'wnsman. n.f. [town and man.] 
brethren to envy. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. I. An inhabitant of a place. 

To'wardly. adj. [from toward.] Ready to do or learn ; do¬ 
cile ; compliant with duty. 

Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen were ufually 
fent as affiftants or attendants. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

To'WARDNESS. n.f. [horn toward.] Docility. 

Parents will not throw away the towardnefs of a child, 
and the expence of education upon a profeflion, the labour of 
which is encrcafcd, and the rewards are vanilhed. South. 

To'wel. n. f. [ touaille , French ; touaglio , Italian.] A cloath 
on which the hands are wiped. 

Plis arm muft be kept up with a napkin or towel. Wifeman. 

Th’ attendants water for their hands fupply. 

And having wafli’d, with filken toiuels dry. Dryden's JEn. 

To'wer. n.f. [top, Saxon; tour, Fr. torre, Italian; turns, 

Latin.] 

1. A high building; a building raifed above the main edifice. 

Let us build us a city and a tower , whofe top may reach 


TOY 

With his tow'ry grandeur fwell their ftate. Tfomfon. 

Town, n.f [tun, Saxon; tuyn, Dutch; from rinan, Saxon, 

font.] 

1. Any walled collection of houfes. 

She let them down by a cord; for her houfe was upon the 

town wall. J°f m x 5 * 

Any collection of houfes larger than a village. 

Speak the fpeech trippingly on the tongue: but if you 
mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as lieve the 
crier had fpoke the lines. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Into whatfoever city or town ye enter, enquire who in it is 
worthy, and there abide ? Mat . x. 1 1. 

Before him towns and rural works between. Milton. 

My friend this infult fees, 

And flies from towns to woods. Broome. 

3. In England, any number of houfes to which belongs a re¬ 
gular market, and which is not a city or fee of a bilhop. 

4. The court end of London. 

A virgin whom her mother’s care 

Drags from the town to wholelome country air. 

5. The people who live in the capital. 

He all at once let down. 

Stuns with his giddy larum half the town. 

6. It is ufed by the inhabitants of every town or city 
fay, a new family is come to town. 

There is fome new drefs* or new diverfion juft come to 
town. Law. 

To'wnclerk. n.f. [town and clerk.] An officer who manages 
the publick bufinefs of a place. 

The townclerk appeafed the people. Afisx ix. 35. 

Townho'use. n.f [town and houfe.] The hall where publick 
bulinefs is tranfacled. 

A townhoufe built at one end will front the church that 
ftands at the other. Addifon on Italy. 

To'wnship. n.f [town and fhip.] The corporation of a town; 
the diftricl belonging to a town. 

I am but a poor petitioner of our whole tovjnfhip. Shakefp. 
They had built houfes, planted gardens, erected townfhips, 


Pop 


e. 


Pope. 
as we 


ance 


and made provifion for their pofterity. 


Raleigh. 


2 . 


unto heaven. 

A fortrefs; a citadel. 

A high head-drefs. 

Lay trains of amorous intrigues 
In towers , and curls, and perriwigs. 
, High flight; elevation. 


Gen. xi. 4. 


Hudibras , p. iii. 


rp 

1 o 


To'wer. 


v. n. To foar; to fly or rife high. 
On th’ other fide an high rock tow'red ftill. 


Spenfer • 
Shakefp. 


No marvel 

My lord protector’s hawks do tower fo well. 

Circular bale of rifing folds that tower'd 
Fold above fold a furging maze. Milton. 

Tow'ring his height, and ample was his breaft. Dryden. 

The crooked plough, the lhare, the tow'ring height 
Of waggons, and the cart’s unweildy weight; 

Thefe all muft be prepar’d. Dryden's Georg . 

All thofe fublime thoughts which tower above the clouds, 
and reach as high as heaven itfelf, take their rife, not one jot 
beyond thofe ideas which fenfe or reflection have offered for 
the contemplation of the mind. Locke . 

Tg'wer-mustard. n.f. [turritis, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of tfie tower-mufard confifts of four leaves, 
expanding in form of a crofs, out of whofe empalement rifes 
the pointal, which afterward becomes a long, fmooth pod, 
growing for the moft part upright, and opening into two 
parts, in each of which are many fmooth feeds. Miller. 

To'wered. adj. [from tower.] Adorned or defended by towers. 

Might Ihe the wife Latona be, 

, Or the tow'red Cybele. Milton's Arcades . 

1 0 wery. adj. [from tower.] Adorned or guarded with towers. 

Here naked rocks, and empty waftes were feen. 

There tow'ry cities and the forefts green. Pope. 

Rife, crown’d with lights, imperial Salem rife ! ^ " 

Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes ! Pope's Meffiah. 


Here come the townjmen on procelfion, 

Before your highnefs to prefent the man. Shakefpcare. 
In the time of king Henry the fixth, in a fight between 
the earls of Ormond and Defmond, almoft all the townsmen 
of Kilkenny were flain. Davies on Ireland. 

They marched to Newcaftle, which being defended only 
by the townfmen , was given up to them. Clarendon , b. viii. 

I left him at the gate firm to your intereft, 

T’ admit the townfmen at their firft appearance. Dryden. 

2. One of the fame town. 

To'wntalk. n.f. [town and talk.] Common prattle of a 
place. 

If you tell the fecret, in twelve hours it fliall be towntalk. 

L' EJl range. 

To'xical. adj. [toxicum, Lat.] Poifonous; containing; poifon. 
Toy. n.f. [ toyen , tooghen , to drefs with many ornaments, 
Dutch.] 

1. A petty commodity ; a trifle; a thing of no value. 

Might I make acceptable unto her that toy which I had 
found, following an acquaintance of mine at the plough. Sidn. 

They exchange for knives, glaffes and fuch toys , g;reat 
abundance of gold and pearl. Abbot. 

Becaufe of old 

Thou thyfelf doatd’ft on womankind, admiring 
d heir fhape, their colour, and attra&ive grace ; 

None are, thou think’ft, but taken with fuch toys. Milton . 
O virtue ! virtue ! what art thou become, 

That men fhould leave thee for that toy a woman. Dryden. 

2. A plaything ; a bauble. 

1 o dally thus with death is no fit toy , 

Go find fome other play-fellows, mine own fweet boy. 

Fairy Queen b, i. 

What a profufion of wealth laid out in coaches, trappings * 
tables, cabinets, and the like precious toys. Addifon. 

In Delia s hand this toy is fatal found. 

Nor could that fabled dart more furely wound. Pope. 

3. Matter of no importance. * 

’ Fis a cockle or a walnut fhell, 

A knack, a toy , atrieje, a baby’s cap. Shakefpeare. 

4. Folly; trifling practice; filly opinion. 

1 he things which fo long experience of all ages hath con- 
tirmed and made profitable, let us not prefume to condemn 
as follies and toys, becaufe we fometime know not the caufe 
and reafon of them. ju- , 

5. Play; fport; amorous dalliance. 

Ye fons of Venus, play your fports at will • 
tor gieedy pleallire, carelefs of your toys 
Thinks more upon her paradife of joys. Spenfer's 
bo laid he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Ut amorous intent. y 


ter 


b. 


IV, 


Epiihal. 


Milton. 

6. Odd 
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6, Odd ftory; filly tale. 

I never may believe 

Thefe antick fables, nor thefe fairy toys, Shakefpeare. 

7. Frolick ; humour ; odd fancy. 

Shall that which hath always received this eonftru£tion, be 
now difguifed with a toy of novelty. Hooker , b. v. 

The very place puts toys of defperation, 

Without more motive, into every brain. 

That looks fo many fathoms to the fea. 

And hears it roar beneath. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

To Toy. v, n. [from the noun.] To trifle ; to dally amour- 
oufly ; to play. 

To'yish. adj. [from toy.] Trifling; wanton. 

To'yishness. n.f. [from toyijh.] Nugacity ; wantonnefs. 

Your fociety will diferedit that toyifhnefs of wanton fancy, 
that plays tricks with words, and frolicks with the caprices 
of frothy imagination. Glanvilles Scepf. 

To'yshop. n.J. [toy and floop.] A fhop where playthings and 
little nice manufactures are fold. 

Fans, filks, ribbands, laces, and gewgaws, lay fo thick 
together, that the heart was nothing elfe but a toyjhop. Add. 
With varying vanities from every part, 

They fihift the moving toyjhop of their heart. Pope. 

To Toze. v. a. [See Towse and Tease.] To pull by vio¬ 
lence or impetuofity. 

Think’ft thou, for that I infinuate, or toze from thee thy 
bufinefs, I am therefore no courtier. Shakefpeare. 

TRACE. n. f. [trace, Fr. traccia , Italian.] 

1. Mark left by any thing patting ; footfteps. 

Thefe as a line their long dimenfion drew. 

Streaking the ground with finuous trace. Milton. 

2. Remain ; appearance of what has been. 

The people of thefe countries are reported to have lived 
like the beads among them, without any traces of orders,- 
laws, or religion. Temple. 

There are not the leaf! traces of it to be met, the greateft 
part of the ornaments being taken from Trajan’s arch, and 
let up to the conqueror. Addijon on Italy. 

The fhady empire (hall retain no trace 
Of war, or blood, but in the Sylvan chace. Pope. 

3. [From tirajfer, French; tiraJJ'es , traces.] Harnefs for beads 
of draught. 

Her waggon fpokes made of long fpinner’s legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of gralhoppers; 

The traces , of the fmalleft fpider’s web. Shakefpeare. 

The labour’d ox 

In his loofe traces from the furrow came. Milton. 

While lab’ring oxen, fpent with toil and heat, 

In their loofe traces from the field retreat. Pope ; 

Twelve young mules. 

New to the plough, unpra&is’d in the trace. Pope's Odyf. 
To Trace. -v. a. [tracer, Fr. tracciare , Italian.] 

1. To follow 7 by the footfteps, or remaining marks. 

I feel thy power to trace the ways 
Of higheft agents. Milton. 

You may trace the deluge quite round the globe in profane 
hiftory; and .every one of thefe people have a tale to tell 
concerning the reftauration. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

They do but trace over the paths beaten by the ancients, 
or comment, critick, or flourish upon them. Temple. 

To this bade of the mind a not due tracing of the argu¬ 
ments to their true foundation is owing. Locke. 

2. To follow with exaCInefs. 

That fervile path thou nobly doft decline. 

Of tracing word by word, and line by line. Denham . 

3. To mark out. 

He allows the foul power to trace images on the brain, and 
perceive them. Locke. 

His pen can trace out a true quotation. Swift. 

4. To walk over. 

Men as they trace. 

Both feet and face one way are wont to lead. Fa. Qu. 
We do trace this alley up and down. Shakefpeare. 

Tra'cer. n.f. [from trace.] One that traces. 

Ambafladors fhould not be held the tracers of a plot of 
fuch malice. Howel. 

Track, n.f. {trac, old French ; traccia , Italian.] 

1. Mark left upon the way by the foot or otherwife. 

Following the track of Satan. Milton. 

Hung by the neck and hair, and dragg’d around, 

The hoftile fpear yet flicking in his wound, 

With tracks of blood inferib’d the dufty ground. Dryden. 
Confider the exterior frame of the globe, if we may find 
any tracks or footfteps of wildom in its conftitution. Bentley. 

2. A road ; a beaten path. 

With track oblique ftdelong he works his way. Milton. 
Behold Torquatus the fame track perfue, 

And next, the two devoted Decii view. Dryden's JEn. 

To Track, v. a. [from the noun.] To follow by the foot¬ 
fteps or marks left in the way. 

As fhepherd’s cur that in dark evening’s fhade 

Hath tracked forth fome favage be aft’s treade. Fa. Queen* 
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He was not only a profefled imitator of Horace f , 
!n a t r he,rfnow! ry “ *“ ^ y ° U H him «e,’ywhc,e 

** marked^ 

Loft in tracklefs fields of fhining day, 

Unable to difeern the way, 

Which Naftau’s virtue only cou’d explore n • 

TRACT, n.f tralius, Lat.J P ’ Pnor ' 

1. Any kind of extended fubftance. 

2. A region; a quantity of land. 

Only there are fome/r% which, by high mountains, are 
barred from air and frefh wind. R l-’ ! 

Heav’n- hides nothing from thy view, ’ ei S Jt 

Nor the deep trait of hell. 

Monte Circeio, by Homer called infula Tiea, « a ver*v 
high mountain joined to the main land bv a narrow trad fk 
earth. ' Addijon 

3. Continuity ; any thing protradled, or drawn out to length 

The myrtle flourifheth ftill; and wonderful it is that for 
fo long a trait of time fhe fhould ftill continue frefh. Howel 
Your bodies may at laft turn all to fpirit, 

Improv’d by trait of time, and wing’d afeend 


Ethereal as we. 


Milt 


on. 


As in trait of fpeecli a dubious word is eafily known bv 
the coherence with the reft, and a dubious letter by the whole 
word; fo may a deaf perfon, having competent knowledge 
of language, by an acute fagacity by fome more evident 
word difeerned by his eye, know the fenfe. Holder. 

4. Courfe; _ manner of procefs ; unlefs it means, in this place,* 
rather, difeourfe; explanation. 

The trait of every thing 
Would, by a good difeourfer, lofe fome life 
Which action’s felf was tongue to. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

5. It feems to be ufed by Shakefpeare for track. 

The weary fun hath made a golden fet, 

And, by the bright trait of his fiery car, 

Gives fignal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shakefpeare. 

6 . [ Traliatus , Lat.] A treatife ; a fmall book. 

The church clergy at that time writ the bed colleftion of 
traits againft popery that ever appeared. Swift. 

i ra'ctable, adj. [ traliabills , Lat. traitable , Fr.] 

1. Manageable; docile; compliant; obfequious; practicable; 
governable. 

For moderation of thofe affections growing from the very 
natural bitternefs and gall of adverfity, the feripture much 
alledgeth contrary fruit, which affliction likewife hath, when- 
foever it falleth on them that are traitable, the grace of God’s 
holy fpirit concurring therewith. Hooker , b. v. 

Noble Ajax, you are as ftrong, as valiant, as wife, no 
lefs noble, much more gentle, and altogether more tradable. 

Shakefp. Troilas and CreJJida, 

Traitable obedience is a flave 
To each incenfed will. Shakefp. Henry VII. 

If thou doft find him traitable to us, 

Encourage him, and tell him all cur reafons; 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 

Be thou fo too. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

As thofe who are bent to do wickedly will never want 
tempters to urge them on in an evil courfe; fo thole who 
yield themfelves traitable to good motions, will find the fpirit 
of God more ready to encourage them. Tillotjon's Sermons . 

If a ftriCt hand be kept over children from the beginning, 
they will in that age be traitable, and quietly fubmit to it. 

Locke on Education. 

2. Palpable ; fuch as may be handled. 

The other mealures are of continued quantity viflble, and 
for the moft part traitable ; whereas time is always tranfient, 
neither to be feen nor felt. Holder on Time. 

Tra'ctaeleness. n.f. [from traitable.] The ftate of being 
tradable; compliance; obfequioufnefs. 

It will be objeded, that whatfoever I fanfy of childrens 
traliablenefs , yet many will never apply. Locke. 

Tra'ctate. n.f [traliatus, Latin.] A treatife; a tract; a 
fmall book. 

Though philofophical traitates make enumeration of au¬ 
thors, yet are their reafons ufually introduced. Brown- 

We need no other evidence than Glanville’s tractate. Ha e. 

Tra'ction. n.f [from tralius, Lat.] The aCt of drawing* 
the ftate of being drawn. s .. 

The malleus being fixed to an extenfible membrane, 0 
lows the traliion of the mufcle, and is drawn inwards to 
bring the terms of that line nearer in proportion as 
curved, and fo gives a tenfion to the tympanum. Hoccr. 

Tra'ctile. n f [tralius, Lat.] Capable to be drawn out 0 

extended in length; duCtile. . , 

The confiftences of bodies are very divers ; fragile* toug » 
flexible, inflexible; traliile, or to be drawn forth ’ 

intraCtile. Bacon's Nat. Hif. N°. 83* 

Tract Eli ty, adj. [from traliile.] The quality of being t# 

Xik ' Silver, 
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whofc duaiiity and trallilh }■ are mtich mfenour to 
a ' nf’ffold was drawn out to fo (lender a wire, that a 
thofe of ? ol y m ^ ntcd t0 tv.-enty-feven feet. Derbim. 


tdaTII i' a » [■ Uratta, Italian.] 

J R Trafck commerce; exchange of goods for other goods, 

° r Whofoevei commands the fea, commands the trade ; whd- 
, ever commands the trade of the world, commands the 
riches of the world, and confequently the world itfclf. Re- 
Trade increafes in one place and decays m another. Temple. 

, Occupation ; particular employment whether manual 01 
mercantile, diftingui&ed from the liberal arts or learned pro- 

L Acooint to every one that is not able to live of his 
frehoW a certain trade of life; the which trade he fhall be 

* bound to follow. %*/«• « IM - 

How dizzy ! half way down 

Hangs one that gathers famphire, dreadful trade. Shakefp . 

" I’Tl mountebank their loves, and come home belov’d 
Of all the trades in Rome. _ Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Fear and piety, 

InflruCtion, manners, myfleries, and trades. 

Decline to your confounding contraries. Shakefpeare. 

The rude Equicolse 

Hunting their fport, and plund ring was their trade. Dryd.. 

pjaht under him ; there’s plunder to be had ; 

A captain is a very gainful trade. Dryden's Juv. 

q'he whole divifion that to Mars pertains. 

All trades of death, that deal in Reel for gains. Dryden. 
The emperor Pertinax applied himfelf in his youth to a 
gainful trade ; his father, judging him fit for a better ehn- 
ployment, had a mind to turn his education another way; 
theVon was obftinate in purluing fo profitable a trade, a fort 
of merchandife of wood. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

O, Inflruments of any occupation. 

The fhepherd bears 

His houfe>fnd houfhold gods, his trade of war. 

His bow and quiver, and his trufty cur. Dryden's Virgil. 

4. Any employment not manual; habitual exercife. 

Call fome of young years to train them up in that trade ; 
and fo fit them for weighty affairs. Bacon . 

To Trade, v.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To traffick; to deal; to hold commerce. 

He commanded thefe fervants to be called, to know how 
much every man had gained by trading. Lukex ix. 15. 

Delos, a facred place, grew a free port, where nations 
warring with one another reforted with their goods, and 
traded. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Maximi.nus traded with the Goths in the produCt of his 
c-ftate in Thracia. Arbuthnot. 

2. To aCt merely for money. 

Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 

In riddles and affairs of death ? Shakefp Macbeth. 

3. Having a trading wind. 

They on the trading flood ply tow’rd the pole. Milton. 
To Trade, v. a. To fell or exchange in commerce. 

They were thy merchants : they traded the perfons of 
men and veflels of brafs in thy market. Ezek. xxvii. 13. 
Trade-wind. n.f. [ trade and wind.] The monfoon ; the 
periodical wind between the tropicks. 

Thus to the eaftern wealth through ftorms we go. 

But now, the Cape once doubled, fear no more; 

A conffant trade-wind will fecurely blow. 

And gently lay us on the fpicey fhore. Dryden. 

His were the projeCts of perpetuum mobiles, and of in- 
creafing the trade-wind by vaft plantations of reeds. Arbuth. 

Comfortable is the trade-wlncl to the equatorial parts, with¬ 
out which life would be both fhort and grievous. Cheyne. 
Tra’ded. adj. [from trade.] Verfed; praCtifed. 

Truft not thofe cunning waters of his eyes; 

For villainy is not without fuch a rheum : 

And he long traded in it makes it feem 

Like rivers of remorfe and innocence. Shakefpeare. 

Eyes and ears, 

Two traded pilots ’twixt the dangerous fhores 
Of will and judgment. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffula. 

Tra'der. n.f [from trade.] 

*• One engaged in merchandife or commerce. 

Pilgrims are going to Canterbury with rich offerings, and 
traders riding to London with fat purfes. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Now the victory’s won, 

V e return to our laffes like fortunate traders , 

Triumphant with fpoils. Dryden. 

. Many traders will ncceffltate merchants t6 trade for lefs 
pront, and confequently be more frugal. Child on Trade. 
n k? ^ [ rac \ & xs fum up the accounts of the week. Szvift. 
■ J"' ne ^ ori g tiled in the methods of money getting ; a pradti- 

^ trades SF ° LK * ^ Pe0 P lc employed in 

By his advice victuallers and tradesfolk would foon <r e t all 
le mone y or the kingdom into their hands. Swift. 


Milton » 
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Tradesman, n. f. [trade 2nd man.] A ftidpkeeper. A mer¬ 
chant is called a trader, but not a tradefman ; and it feems 
diftinguiflied in -Shakefpeare from a man that labours with his 

hands. . . . . r ■. 

I live by the awl, I meddle with no tradefmen s.mattets. 

J Shakejpsarc « 

They rather had beheld 
Diffentious numbers peft’ring ftreets ; than fee 
Our tradefmen ringing in their ill ops, anu going 
About their fundtions. rnakefp. Coriolanus„ 

Order a trade thither and thence fo as feme few merchants 
and tradefmen , under colour of furmftiing the colony with ne- 
ceffaries, may not grind them. # Bacon. 

Tradefmen might conjedture what doings they were hke to 
have in their refpedtive dealings. Graunt. 

M. Jordain would not be thought a tradefman , but order¬ 
ed feme filk to be meafured out to his partner’s friends : now 
I give up my fhop. # . Prior. 

"From a plain tradefman with a (hop, he is now grown a 
very rich country gentleman. Arbuth. Hijl. of J. Bud. 

Domeflicks in a gentleman’s family have more opportunities 
of improving their minds, than the ordinary tradefmen. Szvift. 
Boaftful and rough, your firft fen is a (quire; 

The next a tradefman, meek and much a liar. Pope s Ep. 

Tra'deful. adj. [trade and full.] Commercial; bufy in traf¬ 
fick. /. 

Ye tradeful merchants that with weary toil 
Do feck moft precious things to make your gain. 

And both the Indies of their treafure fpoil, 

What needeth you to feek fo far in vain. Spenfer . 

Tradition, n.f. [tradition, Fr. traditio , Lat.] 

1. The adt or pradtife of delivering accounts from mouth to 
mouth without written memorials ; communication from age 
to age. 

To learn it we have tradition ; namely, that fo we be¬ 
lieve, becaufe both we from our predeceifers, and they from 
theirs, have fo received. Hooker , b. iii. 

2 . Any thing delivered orally from age to age. 

.They the truth 
With fuperftitions and traditions taint. 

Left only in thofe written records pure. 

Our old folemnities 
From no blind zeal, or fond tradition rife ; 

But lav’d from death, our Argives yearly pay 

Thefe grateful honours to the God of day. Popes Statius • 

Traditional, adj. [ from tradition .] 

1. Delivered by tradition ; defeending by oral communication; 
tranfmitted by the foregoing to the following age. 

Whence may we have the infallible traditional fenfe of 
feripture, if not from the heads of their church ? Till&tj'on . 

If there be any difference in natural parts, it fhould feem 
the advantage lies on the fide of children born from wealthy 
parents, the fame traditional doth and luxury which render 
their body weak, perhaps refining their fpirits. Swift. 

2\ Obfervant of traditions, or idle rites. Not ufed, nor proper. 

God forbid 

We fhould infringe the holy privilege 
Of fandtuary ! 

*-You are too fenfelefs obftinate, my lord ; 

Too ceremonious and traditional. Shakefp. Rich. If. 

Traditionally, adv. [from traditional.] 

1. By tranfmiflion from age to age. 

There is another channel wherein this dodtrine is tradi¬ 
tionally derived from Saint John, ^namely, from the clergy of 
Aria. Burnet's Theory of the Earth . 

2. From tradition without evidence of written memorials. 

It crofleth the proverb, and Rome might well be built in 
a day, if that were true which is traditionally related by 
Strabo, that the great cities Anchiale and Tarfus were built 
by Sardanapalus both in one day. Brozvn's Vulgar Err. 

Traditionary, adj. [from tradition.] Delivered by tradi¬ 
tion. 

Suppofe the fame traditionary (train 
Of rigid manners in the houfe remain, 

Inveterate truth, an old plain Sabine’s heart. Dryden. 
Oral tradition is more uncertain, efpecially if we may take 
that to be the traditionary* fenfe. of texts of feripture. Filiation. 

r~w~\ 1 p _ " A j 

1 he tame of our Saviour, which in fo few years had gone 
through the whole earth, was confirmed and perpetuated by 
fuch records as would preferve the traditionary account of him 
to after-ages. Addifon on the ChCiJlian Religions 

1 ra'ditive. adj. [ traditive, Fr. from trado, Latin.] Tranf¬ 
mitted or tranlmifflble from age to age. 
ouppole we on things traditive divide. 

And both appeal to feripture to decide. Dryd. H: and Pant 

To Tradu'cs. v. a. [traduco, Lat. traduire, Fr.] 

1. Tocenfure; to condemn; to reprefent as blameable • to 
calumniate ; to decry. 

. The belt ftratagem that Satan hath; who knoweth his 
kingdom to be no one way more fliaken than by the publick 
devout prayers of God’s church, is by traducing the form and 
manner of them, to bring them into contempt, and fo flack 
the force of all mens devotion towards them. Hooker , b. v. 

26 S Thofe 
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. X hole paiticulai ceremonies which they pretend to be fo 
fcandalous, we fhall more thoroughly fift, when other things 
alio traduced in the publick duties of the church are, too¬ 
ther with thefe, to be touched. Hooke?' £. 1 iv. 

W hild calumny has fuch potent abetters, we are not to 
ondei at ito ^.i owth ; as long as men are malicious and de¬ 
fining they will be traducing. Gov. of the Tongue. 

From that preface he took his hint; though he had °the 
baienefs not to acknowledge his benefaClor, but inflead of it 
to traduce me in libel. Dry den's Fab. 

2. Fo propagate; to encreafe by deriving one from another. 
None are fo grofs as to contend for this, 

T hat fouls from bodies may traduced be ; 

Between whofe natures no proportion is, 

'When root and branch in nature dill agree. Davies. 

from thefe only the race of perfect animals were propa¬ 
gated and traduced over the earth. Huh. 

Some believe the foul is made by God, fome by angels, 
and fome by the generant: whether it be immediately creat¬ 
ed or traduced hath been the great ball of contention to the 
latter ages. Glanville’s Scepf. 

Tradu'cement. n. f [from traduce. ] Cenfure ; obloquy. 

Rome mull know 

The value of her own : ’twere a concealment 
Worfe than a theft, no lefs than a traducernent, 

To hide your doings. Sbakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

Tradu'cer. n. f. [from traduce.] A falfe cenfurer ; a calum¬ 
niator. 

Tradu'cible. adj. [from traduce .] Such as may be derived. 
Though oral tradition might be a competent difeoverer of 
the original of a kingdom, yet fuch a tradition were incom¬ 
petent without written monuments to derive to us the origi¬ 
nal laws, becaufe they are of a complex nature, and there¬ 
fore not orally traducible to fo great a diftance of ages. Hale. 
T Radu'ction. n.f. [from traduce.'] 

1. Derivation from one of the fame kind; propagation. 

The patrons of traduttion accufe their adverfaries of af¬ 
fronting the attributes of God ; and the aflerters of creation 
impeach them of violence to the nature of things. Glanville. 
If by tradufiion came thy mind, 

Our wonder is the lefs to find 
A foul fo charming from a flock fo good ; 

Thy father was transfus’d into thy blood. Drydcn. 

2 . Tradition ; tranfmiffion from one to another. 

Touching traditional communication and tradudlion of 
truths connatural and engraven, I do not doubt but many of 
them have had the help of that derivation. Hale. 

3. Conveyance. 

Since America is divided on every fide by confiderable feas, 
and no paffage known by land, the traduftion of brutes could 
only be by (hipping: though this was a method ufed for the 
traduction of ufeful cattle from hence thither, yet it is not 
credible that bears and lions fhould have fo much care ufed 
for their tranfportation. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

4. Tranlition. 

The reports and fugues have an agreement with the figures 
in rhetorick of repetition and traduStion. Bacon. 

T R a'ffick. n.f. [trafique , Fr. trajpco , Italian.] 

1. Commerce; merchandifing ; large trade ; exchange of com¬ 
modities. 

Trajfck' thy god. Shakefp. Tijnoti of Athe?is. 

My father 

A merchant of great trajfick through the world. Shakefp. 
As the firft: of thefe was, for his great wifdoin, {tiled the 
Englifh Solomon, he followed the example of that wife king 
in nothing more than by advancing the trajfick of his people. 

Addiforis Freeholder, N°. 41. 

2. Commodities ; fubjecl of trarfick. 

You’ll fee a draggled damfel 

From Billingfgate her fifliy trajfck bear. Gay. 

To Tra'fficK. v.n. [trafiquer , Fr. trajfcare, Italian.] 

1. 'Fo praclife commerce ; to merchandiie; to exchange com¬ 
modities. 

They firft plant for corn and cattle, and after enlarge them- 
felves for things to trajfick withal. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

2 . To trade meanly or mercenarily. 

Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 
To trade and trajfck with Macbeth, 

In riddles and affairs of death ? Shakefp. Macbeth . 

How haft thou dar’d to think fo vilely of me, 

That I would condefcend to thy mean arts. 

And trajfck with thee for a prince’s ruin ? Roiue. 

Trafficker, n.f. [trafqueue, Fr. from trajfck.'] Trader; 
merchant. 

Your Argofies with portly fail. 

Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood, 

Do overpeer the petty trajfckers 

That curtfy to them. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

In it are fo many Jews very rich, and fo great trajfckers , 
that they have mod of the Englilh trade in their hands. Add. 
Tra'gacakth. n.f. [ tragacantha, Lat.] A fort of gum to 


which this name lias been given, becaufe it 
the mcifion of the root or trunk of a plant fo _ P ,| 0< : eeds front 
Trace'oiak. fo/. [from tragedy, 

1. A writer of tragedy. 5 dC *J 

Many of the poets themfelves had much n u 
ceptions of the Deity, than to imagine him to K ^ C ° n ' 
thing corpoteal; as in thefe verfes out of • an y 

dian. ancient trag e , 

2 . An a&or of tragedy; ^ ln Speet~. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian • 

Speak, and look back, and pry‘"on ev’ry fide 
Tremble and Hart at wagging of a flraw ’ 

Intending deep fufpicion. cz . ~ 

I o well-lung’d tragedian's rage U ^' ^ 

They recommend their labours of the fW * 
TRA'GEDY. n.f. [tragedie, Fr. tr.gccdftx 1 

1. A dramatick reprefentation of a ferious adion J 

Thoufands more, that yet fufpeft no peril 
Will now conclude their plotted traredv ’ o; , , 

All our undies are of kings and p“ri, 4 ; JJfc 
fee a poor man have a part unlefs it be as a chorus' > or 1fiu 
up the icenes, to dance, or to be derided. Taylor'slollll: 

Imitate the filler of painting, tragedy ; which employs The 
whole forces of her art in the main action. jj ? 

_ An anthem to their god Dionyfus, whilft the goat & 
his altar to be facnficed, was called the goat-fono 

, , Rymcr's Tragedta of thUa/Z 

1 . here to her heart fad tragedy addrefl J 1 

The dagger, wont to pierce the tyrant’s breafl. d, a 

2 . Any mournful or dreadful event. 

I fhall laugh' at this, 

That they, who brought me in my mafler’s hate 
I live to look upon their tragedy. Shakefp. Rich HI 

I look upon this now done in England as another act of 
the fame tragedy which was lately begun in Scotland. K Ch 
Tra'gical. I r . T 
TraYick. \ adj ' ^ tra S lcu h Lat. tragique, 5 r.J 

1. Relating to tragedy. 

The root whereof and tragical effect, 

Vouchfafe, O thou the mournfuH’ll mufe of nine, 

That wont’fl the tragick flage for to direct, 

In funeral complaints and wailful tine 
Re\ eal to me. Spenfer's Muiopotmos , 

Thy Clarence he is dead that ftabb’d my Edward; 

And the beholders of this tragick play, 

Th’ adulterer Hadings, Rivers, Vaughan, Gray, 
Untimely fmother’d in their dufky graves. Shakefp. R. HI. 

2 . Mournful; calamitous; forrowful; dreadful. 

A dire induction I am witnefs to; 

And will to France, hoping the confequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. Sbakefpeare, 
The gaudy, blabbing, and remorfeful day, 

Is crept into the bofom of the fea : 

And now loud howling wolves aroufe the jades, 

T hat drag the tragick melancholy night. Shakefp . Hen. VI. 
Why look you fill] fo flern and tragical? Sbakefpeare. 
So tragical and merited a fate 
Shall fwallow thofe who God and juflice hate. San&ys. 

1 now mufl change thofe notes to tragick. Milton. 
The tale of this fong is a pretty tragical flory; and pleafes 
becaufe it is a copy of nature. Addfon. 

Bid them drefs their bloody altars 
VV ith every circumftance of tragick pomp. Rowe. 

Tra'gically. adv. [from tragical.] 

1. In a tragical manner; in a manner befitting tragedy. 

Juvenal’s genius was fiiarp and eager; and as his provo¬ 
cations were great, he has revenged them tragically. Dfyden. 

2 . Mournfully ; forrowfully ; calamf?oufiy. 

Tra'gicalness. n.f [from tragical.] Mournfulnefs ; cala- 

mitoufnefs. 

Like bold Phaetons we defpife all benefits of the father of 
light, unlefs we may guide his chariot; and we moralize the 
fable as well in the tragiealnefs of the event as in the indo¬ 
lence of the undertaking. Decay of Piety. 

Tragicomedy, n.f. [tragicomedie , Fr. from tragedy and co¬ 
medy.] A drama compounded of merry and ferious events. 

On the world’s flage, when our applaufe grows high» 

For a&ing here life’s tragi-comedy, 

The lookers-on will fay we a£l not well, 

Unlefs the lafl the former feenes excel. Denham* 

The faults of that drama are in the kind of it, which is 
tragi-comecly ; but it was given to the people. _ Dryclen* 
We have often had tragi-comedies upon the Englifh theatre 
with fuccefs : but in that fort of compofition the tragedy an 
comedy are in diftinCl feenes. . j] 

Tragicomical, adj. [tretgicomique, Fr. tragical and cornua 

1. Relating to tragi-comedy. _ r _ 

The whole art of the tragi-comical farce lies in interwea\ 
ing the feveral kinds of the drama, fo that they cannot 
dilinguilhed. Gay’s IVbat dye call "• 

2 . Confiding of a mixture of mirth with forrow, 'J’r/vgt* 
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ErAGICO'MICALLY 

cal tawsmy Pmdavick parents matter'd not, 

■' lg Pkto’s den, who having never feen but the lhadow ot an 

Aabvr the light of all cceleftial bodies. Grew s Cojm. b. i. 

If the fun’s light be trajeBed through three or moie ciols 
rifms fucceffiveiv, thofe rays which in the firft priim aie re- 
fraefed more than others, are in all the following pnjms re- 
fraaed more than others in the fame proportion. Teuton. 
TrMe'ct. n.f. [trajet, Fr. trajcBUs, Latin.] A feiry; a 

paffage for a water-carriage. ... 

1 \Vhat notes and garments he doth give thee, 

Bring to the trajetf, to the common ferry. 

Which trades to Venice. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

Traje'ction. n. f [trajeflio, Lat.] 
i The a£t of darting through. . 

Later aftronomers have obferved the free motion of fuch 
comets as have, by a trajeFuon through the aether, wandered 
through the cceleflial or interflellar part of the umverfe. Boyle . 

The trajeftions of fuch an obje£l mere fharply pierce the 
martyred foul of John, than afterwards did the nails the cru¬ 
cified body of Peter. Browns Vulgar Err. b. vn. 

To Trail, v. a. [. trailler , Fr.] 

1. To hunt by the track. 

2. To draw along the ground. 

Beat tl^m the drum, that it fpeak mournfully: 

Trail your fteel pikes. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Faintly he daggered through the biffing throng. 

And hung his head, and trail'd his legs along. Dryclen . 

3. To draw after in a long floating or waving body. 

What boots the regal circle on his head, 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 

And, of all monarchs, only grafps the globe? Pope. 

4 * [ Treglen , Dutch.] To draw; to drag. 

Becaufe they fhall not trail me through their flreets 
Like a wild bead, I am content to go. Milton's Agonijes . 

Thrice happy poet, who may trail 
Thy houfe about thee like a fnail; 

Or hamefs’d to a nag, at eafe 
Take journies in it like- a chaife ; 

Or in a boat, whene’er thou wilt, 

Canft make it ferve thee for a tilt. Swift. 

To Trail. v. n. To be drawn out in length. 

When his brother law the red blood trail 
Adown fo fad, and all his armour fteepe. 

For very felnefs loud he ’gan to weep. Fairy fjhi. b. ii. 

Since the flames purfu’d the trading fmoke, 

He knew his boon was granted. I 'rydens Knight's Talc. 

From o’er the roof the blaze began to move. 

And trailing vanifh’d in th’ Idean grove. 

It fwept a path in heav’n, and fhone a guide, 

Then in a fteaming ftench of fulphur dy’d. Dry den's rEn. 
Trail, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Scent left on the ground by the animal perfued ; track fol¬ 
lowed by the hunter. 

See but the iffiue of my jealoufy : if I cry out thus upon 
ho trail , never truft me when I open again. Sbakefpeare. 
Plow chearfully on the falfe trail they cry ! 

Oh, this is counter, you falfe Danifh dogs. Sbakefpeare. 

I do think, or elfe this brain of mine 
Plunts not the trail of policy fo fure 
As I have us’d to do, that I have found 
The very caufe of Hamlet’s lunacy. Shakefp., Hamlet. 

, 2. Any thing drawn to length. 

From thence the fuming trail beean to fpread, 

And lambent glories danc’d about her head. Dryclen's JEn. 

When light’ning fhodts in glitt’ring trails along: 

It fhines, ’tis true, and gilds the gloomy nic;ht; 

But when it ftrikes, ’tis fatal. Rozue’s Royal Convert. 

3- Any thing drawn behind in long undulations. 

And round about her work fhe did empale; 

With a fair border wrought of fundry flow’rs, 

Enwoven with an ivy winding trail. Spenfer's Muiopotmos. 

A fudden dar it fhot through liquid air, 

And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. Rope 

ToT rain. v. a. [trainer , Fr.] 

1. To draw along. 

In hollow cube he train'd 

Mis devilifh enginry. Milton. 

2. To draw; to entice ; to invite. 

If hut twelve French 

Were there in arms, they would be as a call 

To train ten thoufand Englifh to their fide. Sbakefpeare. 


f To draw by artifice or dratagem. . _ 

For that caufe I train'd thee to my Houfe. Sbaktfaart. 
Oh train me not, fweet mermaid, with thy note . ^ 

To drown me in thy fider’s flood of tears. 

Sino-, Syren, to thyielf, and I will doat: . 

Spread o’er the filter waves thy golden hair, 

And as a bed I’ll take thee, and there lie. Sbakefpeare , 
q To draw from a ft to a& by perfuafion or promife. 

We did train him on, 

And his corruption being ta’en from us. 

We as the fpring of all dial! pay for ah. Shah. H. IV. 

4. To educate; to bring up : commonly with up. 

I can Ipeak Englifh, 

For I was train'd up in the Englifh court. Sbakefpeare. 

A mod rare fpeaker. 

To nature none more bound ; his training fuch 

That he may furnifh and indrucl great teachers. Skai.ejp. 

A place for exercife arid training up of youth in the faihioti 

of the heathen. . . 2 A R C - ,v - 9 - 

Call fome of young years to train them up in that trade, 

■ and fo fit them for weighty affairs. Bacon. 

Spiiits train'd up in feafl and Long. .. Milton. 

The firft Chriftians were by great hardfhips trained up for 
c ] or y Tillotjon's Sermons. 

5. ^0 breed, or form to any thing. # . 

Abram armed his trained fervants born in his houfe, and 
purfued. Gen. xiv. 14, 

The warrior horfe here bred he’s taught to train. Dryd. 
The young foldier is to be trained on to the warfare of 
life ; wherein care is to be taken that more things be not re- 
prefented as dangerous than really are 1 o. Locke. 

Train, n.f. [train, Fr.] 

1. Artifice; dratagem of enticement. 

Pie cad by treaty and by trains 
Her to perfuade. Fairy fhteen, b. i. 

Their general did with due care provide, 

To lave his men from ambufh and from train. Fairfax. 
This mov’d the king, 

To lay to draw him in by any train. Daniel s Civil JVar. 

Swol’n with pride into the fnare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains * 

Soft’ned with pieafure and voluptuous lire. Milton s Agon'. 
Now to my charms 

And to my wily trains ! I fhall ere long 
P 3 c well dock’d with as fair a herd as graz’d 
About my mother Circe. Milton-. 

The pradlice begins of crafty men upon the fimple and 
good ; thefe ealily follow and are caught, while the others 
lay trains and purfue a game. Temple. 

2. The tail of a bird. 

Contracting their body, and beino; forced to draw in their 
fore parts to edablifh the hinder in the elevation of the train , 
if the fore parts do part and incline to the ground, the hin¬ 
der grow too weak, and fufter the train to fall. Brown. 

The bird guideth her body with her train, and the fhip is 
fteered with the rudder. Hakezvill. 

Th’ other, whofe gay train 
Adorns him colour’d with the florid hue 
Of rainbows and ftarry eyes. Milton. 

Rivers now dream and draw their humi<] train. Milton * 
The train deers their flights, and turns their bodies like 
the rudder of a fhip; as the kite, by a light turning of his 
train, moves his body which way he pleafes. Ray. 

3. The part of a gown that falls behind upon the ground. 

A thoufand pounds a year, for pure refpeCl! 

That promifes more thoufands : honour’s train 
Is longer than his fore fkirts. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 

Coftly followers are not to be liked, left while a man 
makes his train longer he makes his wings fhorter. Bacon. 

4. A feries ; a confecution. 

Diftindl gradual growth in knowledge carries its own light 
with it, in every ftep of its progredion, in an eafy and or¬ 
derly train. Locke . 

If we refledl on what is obfervable in ourfelves, we fhall 
find our ideas always paffing in train, one going and another 
coming, without intermiffioh. Locke „ 

They laboured in vain fo far to reach the apoftle’s mean¬ 
ing, all along in the train of what he faid. Locke. 

Some truths refult from any ideas, as foon as the mind 
puts them into propofitions ; other truths require a train of 
ideas placed in order, a due comparing of them, and deduc¬ 
tions made with attention. Locke „ 

What would’fl thou have me do ? confider well 
The train of ills our love would draw behind it. Addifon. 
1 he author of your beings can by a glance of the eye, of 
a word fpeaking, enlighten your mind, and conduCl you to a 
train of happy lentiments. Watts „ 

5. Procefs; method; date of procedure. 

If things were once in this train, if virtue were edablifh- 
ed as neceffary to reputation, and vice not only loaded with 
infamy, but made the infallible ruin of all mens pretenfions, 
our duty would take foot in our nature. Swift. 

6. A retinue; 
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A retinue ; a number of followers or attendants. 

My train are men of choice and rareft parts, 

T. hat in the mod: exaft regard lupport 

The worfhips of their names. Shakefpeari. 

Our lire walks forth, without more train 
Accompany’d than with his own complete 
Perfections. Milton’s Par. Lift, b. y. 

Thou fhould’ft be feen 
A goddefs among gods, ador’d, and ferv’d 
By angels numberlefs, thy daily train. Milton's Par. Loft . 

Faireft of ftars, laft in the train of night. 

If better thou belong not to the dawn. "Milton's Par. Loft. 
He comes not with a train to move our fear. Dryden. 

T he king’s daughter, with a lovely train 
Of fellow nymphs^ was fporting on the plain. Addifcn. 
He would put a check to the fury of war, that a top 
might be put to tho:e fins which are of its train. Smalridge. 
/ • An orderly company ; a proceffion. 

Who the knights in green, and what the train 
Of ladies drels’d with daifies on the plain ? JDryden. 

8. The line of powder reaching to the mine. 

Since firft they fail’d in their defig'ns. 

To take in heav’n by fpringing mines ; 

And with unanfwerable barrels 
Of gun-powder, difpute their quarrels ; 

Now take a courfe more practicable. 

By laying trains to fire the rabble. Hudibras , p. iii. 

Shall he that gives fire to the train pretend to wafh his 
hands of the hurt that’s done by the playing of the mine ! 

L’ Eft range's Fables. 

9 * Train of artillery. Cannons accompanying an army. 

With an army abundantly Supplied with a train of artillery , 
and all other provifions neceffary, the king advanced towards 
Scotland. Clarendon , b. ii. 

"J rainba'nds. n. ft [train and band: I fuppofe for trained 
band.] The militia ; the part of a community trained to mar¬ 
tial exercife. 

He directed the trainbands of Weftminfter and Middlefex, 
which confifted of the moft fubftantial houfholders, to at- 
t £n( L Clarendon. 

Give commiffion 

To fome bold man, whofe loyalty you truft. 

And let him raife the trainbands of the city. Dryden. 
A council of war was called, wherein we agreed to re¬ 
treat : but before we could give the word, the trainbands , 
taking advantage of our delay, fled firft: Addifon s Freeholder. 
Traino'il. n. f. [train and oil.] Oil drawn by coftion from 
the fat of the whale. 

*1 ra'iny. adj. [from train.] Belonging to train oil. A bad word. 

Here fleams afcend, 

Where the huge hogfheads fweat with trainy oil. Gay. 
To Traipse, v. a. [A low word, I believe, without any ety¬ 
mology.] To walk in a carelefs or fluttifh manner. 

Two flip-flood mufcs traipfe along, 

In lofty madnefs, meditating fong. Pope. 

Trait, n.f [ trait , Fr.] A flroke; a touch. Scarce Englifh. 
By this Single trait Homer marks an eftential difference be¬ 
tween the Iliad and Odyffey; that in the former the people 
perifhed by the folly of their kings; in this by their own 
folly. Broome's Notes on the Odyjfcy. 

TRAITOR, n.f. [traitre , Fr. traditor , Lat.J One who be¬ 
ing trufted betrays. 

The law laid that grievous punifhment upon traitors , to 
forfeit all their lands to the prince, that men might be terri¬ 
fied from committing treafons. Spcnfer on Ireland. 

If you flatter him, you are a great traitor to him. Bacon. 
I’ll put him thus far into the plot, that he fhould be Se¬ 
cured as a traitor 5 but when I am out of reach, he Shall be 
releafed Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

There is no difference, in point of morality, whether a 
man calls me traitor in one word, or fays I am one hired to 
betray my religion and fell my country. Swift. 

Tra'itorly. adj. [from traitor.] Treacherous; perfidious. 
Thefe traitorly rafcals miferies are to be Smil’d at, their 
offences being So capital. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Traitorous, adj. [from traitor.] Treacherous; perfidious; 
faithlefs. 

What news with him, that trait'rous wight ? Daniel. 
Pontinius knows not you, 

. While you ftand out upon thefe t aito ous terms. B. Johnf 
The traitorous or treacherous, who have milled others, he 
w6uld have feverely punifhed, and the neutrals noted. Bacon. 

More of his majefty’s friends have loft their lives in this 
rebellion than of his traiterous fubjefts. Addifon's Freeholder. 
Traitorously, adv. [from traito’ous.] In a manner fuiting 
traitors ; perfidioufly ; treacherously. 

Good duke Humphry traiteroufty is murther’d 
By Suffolk. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Thou bitter Sweet! whom I had laid 
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jxs *• 

place on his fubjefls a tyrannical power “ °" e ,’ a:v " td 

TEA it . ress - V : f fr " m A woman who Jr'* 4 * 

I, what 1 am, by what I was, overcome ^ 

rd,ore and my charms', 

N or ileal my conqueft with my proper arms. n, , 

Nor did my trmtrefi wife thefe e s e-lids clofe °*' : 
N or decently m death my limbs compofe. pL’. n , „ 

^ By the dire fury of a trait■ efs wife, ^ 

Ends the fad evening of a ftormy life’ p n g , „ 

— ^ aelj. [from trmfttm, Lat.] fartap'ho^’’: 


Tr 

alati'tious. 
not literal. 

Tkalati'tiously. adv. [from tralatuimsA Wetanl,„ • „ 
not literally; not according to the firft iinenfion ff Ihe 


word. 


Next me, me traite oufly haft betray’d ; 

And unfufpefted half invifibly 

At once fled into him, and ftay’d with me. 


Donne, 


Language properly is that of the tongue d hefted to 

by fpeakmg; written language is tralatitioujly fo called 

caufe ,t is made to reprefent to the eye the fame words which 
are pronounced. Holds ,, s £/ ^ : 

1 o Trali'neate. v. n. [tram-line.] To devil f 
any direftion. J Vlate from 

If you t> aline ate from your father’s mind, 

What are you elfe but of a baftard kind ? 

Do, as your progenitors have done, 

And by their virtues prove yourfelf their Ton. J) rvden 
Trammel, n.f [tr email , Fr. trama, tragula , Lat] ^ ’ 

1. A net in which birds or Sifli are caught. J 

The trammel diifereth not much°from the fhape of the 

bunt, and ferveth to fuch ufe as the wear and haking. Caretu 

2 . Any kind of net. b ‘ 

Her golden locks fhe roundly did upty 
In braided trammels , that no loofer hairs 
Did out of order ftray about her dainty ears. Fa'vy Du. 

3. A kind of fhackles in which horfes are taught to pace. ^ ’ 

. 1 ma y g° fliuffingly at firft, for I was never before walked 
m trammels ; yet I fhall drudge at conftancy, till I have worn 

th e hitching in my pace. Dryclen's S; anijh Fryar. 

To 1 ra'mmel. v. a. [from the noun.] To catch; to inter¬ 
cept. 

If th’ affaffination 

Could trammel up the confequence, and catch 
With its Surceafe fuccefs. Shake ft. Macbeth. 

To Trample, v. a. [t ampe , Danifh.] To tread underfoot 
with pride, contempt, or elevation. 

Call: not your pearls before Swine, left they trample them 
under their feet. Mat. vii. 6. 

My ftrength Snail trample thee as mire. Milton. 

To Tr a'mplk. v. n. 

1. To tread in contempt. 

Diogenes trampled on Plato’s pride with greater of his 
°wn. Government of the Tongue. 

Your country’s gods I Scorn, 

And trample on their ignominious altars. Rowe. 

2 . To tread quick and loudly. 

1 hear his thund’ring voice refound. 

And trampling feet that (hake the Solid ground. Dryden. 

T ra'mpler. n.J. [from trample.] One that tramples. 

1 ranation. n.J. [ trano , Latin.] The aft of fwimming 
over. 

TRANCE, n. f. [tranfe, Fr. tranftus, Lat. It might there¬ 
fore be written tranfe .] An extafy ; a ftate in which the foul 
is rapt into vifions of future or diftant things; a temporary 
abfence of tne foul from the body. 

Gynecia had been in fuch a trance of mufing, that Zel- 
mane was fighting with the lion before fhe kneyv of any lion’s 
coming. Sidney , b. i. 

Rapt with joy refembiing heavenly madnefs, 

My foul was ravifht quite as in a trance. Spenfer's Sonnet. 
Abftraft as in a trance methought I law. Milton. 

Sudden he ftarts. 

Shook from his tender trance. Thomfon's Spring: 

Tr a'nced. adj. [from trance.] Lving in a trance or extafy. 

His grief grew puiffant, and the firings of life 
Began to crack. Twice then the trumpets founded, 

And there I left him tranc'd. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Tra' ngram. n.f [A cant word.] An odd intricately con¬ 
trived thing. i 

What’s the meaning of all thefe trangrams and gimcracks. 
what are you going about, jumping over my mafter’s hedges, 
and running your lines crofs his grounds ? Arbuthnot. 

Tr a'nnel. n.J'. A fharp pin. 

With a final! trannel of iron, or a large nail grounded to 
a fharp point, they mark the brick. Moxon's Mech.Exe 
Tra'nquil. adj. [ tranquille , Fr. ti anquillus, Latin.] OiT 1 ’ 
peaceful; undifturbed. 

I had been happy 

So I had nothing known. Oh now, for ever _ 

Farewel the tranquil mind ! farewel content! Shakefpecne. 
Tranctui'llity. n.f. [tranquilliias , Latin ; tranquuhte, r -J 
Quiet; peace of mind; peace of condition; freedom ' oin 
perturbation. ' Um 
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Leave off, 

To let a weary wretch from her due reft, . 

And trouble dying fouls tranquillity. Fairy Jfu. b. 11. 

You can fcarce imagine any hero pafling from one ftage of 
life to another with fo much tranquillity , fo eafy a tranfition, 
and fo laudable a behaviour. Pope. 

To Transact-, v. a. [tranfafius, Lat.] 
t To manage ; to negotiate ; to conduft a treaty or arrairS. 

2. To perform ; to do ; to carry on. _ 

It cannot be expefted they fhould mention particulars which 
were tranfatted amongft fome few of the difciples only, as 
the transfiguration and the agony. Addifon. 

Transaction, n. f. [tranfattion, Fr* from tranfaD.] Nego¬ 
tiation ; dealing between man and man; management; af¬ 
fairs ; things managed. 

It is not the purpofe of this difeourfe to fet down the par¬ 
ticular tranfaftions of this treaty. Clarendon , b. viii* 

Transanima'ticJn. n. f [trans and anima.] Conveyance of 
the foul from one body to another. 

If the tranjanimation of Pythagoras were true, that the 
fouls of men tranfmigrating into fpecies anfwering their for¬ 
mer natures, fome men cannot efcape that very brood whofe 
fire Satan entered. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vii. 

To Transce'nd. v. a. [i tranfeendo , Latin.] 

I. To pals; to overpafs. 

It is a dangerous opinion to fuch popes, as fhall tranfeend 
their limits and become tyrannical. 

To judge herfelf, fhe muft herfelf tranfeend, 

As greater circles comprehend the lefs. 
iZ. To furpafs; to outgo ; to exceed; to excel. 

This glorious piece tranftends what he could think ; 

So much his blood is nobler than his ink. W, 

Thefe are they 
Deferve their greatnefs and unenvy’d ftand. 

Since what they aft tranftends what they command. Denh. 

High though her wit, yet humble was her mind, ^ 
As if file cou’d not, or fhe wou’d not find, V 

How much her worth tranfeended all her kind. Dryden. J 

3. To furmount; to rife above. 

Make difquifition whether thefe unufual lights be meteoro¬ 
logical impreflions not tranfeending the upper region, or whe¬ 
ther to be ranked among celeftial bodies. Hovael. 

To Transce'nd, v. n. To climb* Not in ufe. 

To conclude, becaufe things do not eafily fink, they do 
not drown at all, the fallacy is a frequent addition in human 
exprefiions, which often give diftinft accounts of proximity, 
and tranfeend from one unto another. Brown. 

Transce'ndency. \ n 'f' [from ftejU] 

1. Excellence; unufual excellence; fuperemihence. 

2. Exaggeration; elevation beyond truth. 

It is true greatnefs to have in one the frailty of a man, and 
the fecurity of a God; this would have done better in poefy, 
where tranfccndencies are more allowed. Bacon's Fftfays. 

1 Ransce'ndent. adj. [tranfeendens , Lat. tranfeendant , Fr.] 
Excellent; fupremely excellent; palling others. 

Thou, whofe ftrong hand, with fo tranfcendent worth, 
Holds high the rein of fair Parthenope. Crajhaw. 

There is, in a lawgiver, a habitual and ultimate intention 
of a more excellent and tranfcendent nature. Bifhop Sanderfon, 

If thou beeft he»-But O ! how fal’n, how chang’d 

From him who in the happy realms of light, 

Cloath’d with tranfcendent brightnefs, didft outfhine 
Myriads, though bright. Milton, 

Oh charming princefs ! Oh tranfcendent maid ! A, Phillips. 
The right our Creator has to our obedience is of fo high 
and ti anfcendent a nature, that it can fuffer no competition ; 
his commands muft have the firft and governing influence on 
all our aftions. Rogers's Sermons. 

Iranscende'ntal. adj. [tranfcetidentalis , low Lat*] 

1. General; pervading many particulars. 

2. Supereminent; pafiing others. 

Though the Deity perceiveth not pleafure nor pain, as we 
0, yet he muft have a perfeft and tranfeendental perception 
of thefe, and of all other things. Grew's Gofmol. b. ii. 

fu A peremine DE tr TLY ' ^ C from tranfcendent.] Excellently; 

The k w of Chriftianity is eminently and tranfeendenth 
^caHed the word of truth. South’JSermJ. 

1 RA nscolate. v. a. [trahs and colo, Latin.] To ftrain 
tniough a fieve or colander. 

bib!T 1U , ngS ;7’ U1 ' !efe P er v!ous like a fpunge, unfit to im- 
bibe and tranfcolate the air. Harvey, 

Iranscri'be. v. a. [tranferibo^ Lat. tranferire , Fr.] To 
co py ; to write from an exemplar. 

others did hut ^ 0r !S'" al of . a11 thofe inventions from which 
The 1 ft ■ r -p Cni g C °P 1 “- Clarendon. 

h-Jr l t r '°' d cxaa ° rs of mere outward purity do but 

n,J " ; the pl[y °f hlm who pumps very laborioufly in a 
ftnp, yet neglefts to flop the leak. 7 Decay J 
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jjf we imitate their repentance as we tranferibe their faults3 
■we fhall be received with the fame mercy. Rogers. 

Transcriber, n.f [from tranferibe.] A copier; one who 
writes from a copy. 

A coin is in no danger of having its characters altered by 
Copiers and tranferibers. Addifon, 

Tra'nscript. n.f [tranfeript , Fr. tranfcriptuihy Latin.] A 
copy ; any thing written from an original. 

The Grecian learning was but a tranfeript of the Chaldean 
and Egyptian ; and the Roman of the Grecian. Glanville. 

The decalogue of Mofes was but a tranfeript , not an ori¬ 
ginal. South's Sermons, 

Diftate, O mighty Judge ! what thou haft feen 
Of cities and of courts, of books and men; 

And deign to let thy fervant hold the pen. 

Through ages thus I may prefume to live, • J 

And from the tranfeript of thy profe receive V 

What my own fliort-liv’d verfe can never give. Prior. } 
TranscrTption. n.f [tranfeript ion, Fr. from tranfci iptus, 
Lat.] The aft: of copying. 

The ancients were but men ; the praftice of tranfciiption 
in our days was no monfter in their’s : plagiary had not its 
nativity with printing, but began in times when thefts were 
difficult. Browns Vulgar Errours , b. i. 

The corruptions that have crept into it by many tranferip- 
tions w 7 as the caufe of fo great difference. B< erewgod. 

Transcri'ptively. adv. [from tranfeript.] In manner of a 
copy. 

Not a few tranferipiively fubferibing their names to' other 
mens endeavours, tranferibe all they have written. Brown. 
To TrAnscu'r. v. n. [;tranfeurro , Lat.] To run or rove to 
and fro. 

By fixing the mind on one objeft, it doth not fpatiate and 
tranfeur. Bacon . 

Transcu'rsion. 71. f [from tranfeur fas, Lat.] Ramble; paf- 
fage through; paffage beyond certain limits; extraordinary 
deviation; 

In a great whale, the fenfe and the affefts of any one part 
of the body inftantly make a tranfewfion throughout the 
whole. t Bacon's Nat. Hift . 

I have briefly run over iranfcurfions^ as if my pen had been 
polling with them. Wotton's Life of Buckingham. 

His philofophy gives them tranfeurfions beyond the vortex 
we breathe in, and leads them through others which are only 
known in an hypothefis. Glanville's Seep. 

I am to make often tranfeurftom into the neighbouring 
forefts as I pafs along. ° Howet. 

If man were out of the world, who were then left to view 
the face of heaven, to wonder at the tranfeurfeon of comets. 

More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 
Transe. n.f [ tranfe , Fr. See Trance.] A temporary ab¬ 
fence of the foul ; an eeftafy. 

Abftraft as in a tranfe , methdught I faw. 

Though fleeping, where I lay, and faw the fhape 
Still glorious before whom awake I ftood. * Miltom 
TranselementaTion. n.f. [trans and element.] Change of 
one element into another. 

Rain we allow ; but if they fuppofe any other tranfelemen - 
tation, it neither agrees with Mofes’s philofophy, nor Saint 
Peter s. Bw net's Theory of the Ea> th. 

1 ranse xioN* n.f [trans and fexus, Lat.] Change from one 
fex to another. 

It much impeacheth the iterated tranfexion of hares, if that 
be true which fome phyficians affirm, that tranfmutation of 
fexes was only fo in opinion, and that thofe transfeminated 
perfons were really men at firft. Brown’s Vulgar En ow s. 
1° Iransfer. V. a. [transferer, Fr. transfer*, Lat.] 

I# convey, or make over, from one to another. 

He that tranfers the laws of the Lacedemonians to the 
people of Athens,- fhould find a great abfurdity 2nd inconve- 
nienee. . Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Was t not enough you took my crown away. 

But cruelly you muft my love betray ? 

I was well pleas’d to have transferr'd my rfaht 

And better chang’d your claim of lawlefs might. Dryden. 

The king; 

Who from himfelf all envy would remove, 

Left both to be determin’d by the laws, 

And to the Grecian chiefs t■ cm ferr’d the tatife. Dryden 
1 his was one perverie effed of their fitting at eafe unde! 
their vines and fig-trees, that they forget from whence that 
f c ^ e es Came> and transferred all the honour of it upon them- 

Your facred religious monarchs ownT 
When firft they merit, then afcend the throne • 
r. ut grants dread you, left your juft decree 
Transfer the power and fet the people free. Prior 

By reading we learn not only the aftinn* ^ / V 
jnents of diftant nations, but transfer toTurd es t ^now* 
ledge and improvements of the n4 learned men. Wjjtl 
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2. To remove 5 to tranfport. >• 

7'he king was much moved with this unexpected accident, 
becaufe it was ftirred in fuch a place where he could not with 
fafety transfer his -own perfon to fupprefs it. Bacon's H. VII. 

He thirty rowling years the crown fhall wear, 

Then from Lav'inium fhall the feat transfer. Dryclen. 

Transfiguration, n. J. [transfiguration , Fr.] 

I. Change ol form. 

In kinds where the difcrimination of fexes is obfcure, thefe 
transformations are more common, and in fome without 
commixture; as in caterpillars or filkwortns, wherein there 
is a vilible and triple transfiguration. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

i. The miraculous change of our blefled Saviour’s appearance 
on the mount. 

It cannot be expected that other authors fhould mention par¬ 
ticulars which were tranfacted amongft fome of the difciples ; 
fuch as the transfiguration and the agony in the garden. AcldiJ. 

Did Raphael’s pencil never chufe to fall ? 

Sav, are his works transfigurations all ? Blackmore. 

To TRANSFIGURE, v. a. [transfigurcr, French ; trans and 
figura , Lat.l To transform ; to change with refpect to out¬ 
ward appearance. 

Jefus was tranfigured before them, and his face did fhine 
as the fun, and his raiment was white as the light. Matth. 

I am the more zealous to tranfigure your love into devo¬ 
tion, becaufe I have obferved your paflion to have been ex¬ 
tremely impatient of confinement. Boyle. 

The nuptial right his outrage {trait attends, 

The dow’r delir’d is his transfigur'd friends : 

^The incantation backward fhe repeats. 

Inverts her rod, and what fhe did defeats. Garth. 

To Transfi'x. v. a. [transfixus , Lat.] To pierce through. 

Amongft thefe mighty men were women mix’d ; 

The bold Semiramis, whofe fides transfix'd 

With fon’s own blade, her foul reproaches fpoke. Fa. SJu. 

With linked thunderbolts 

Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph, Milton's P. Lojl . 

Diana’s dart 

In an unhappy chace transfix'd her heart. Dryden's Homer . 

Nor good Eurytion envy’d him the prize. 

Though he transfix'd the pigeon in the Ikies. Dryden . 

Till fate fhall with a fingle dart 
Transfix the pair it cannot part. Fenton. 

To T ransfo'rm. v. a. [ transformer , Fr. trans and forma , 
Latin.] To metamorphofe; to change with regard to exter¬ 
nal form. 

She demanded of him, whether the goddefs of thofe woods 
had fuch a power to transform every-body. Sidney, b. i. 

Love is blind, and lovers cannot fee 
The pretty follies that themfelves commit; 

For if they could, Cupid himfelf would blufh 

To fee me thus transformed to a boy; Shakefpeafe. 

As is the fable of the lady fair. 

Which for her luft Was turn’d into a coW ; 

When thirfty to a ftream fhe did repair, 

Ancl faw herfelf transform'd fhe wift not how. Davies. 

To Transform, v. n. To be metamorphofed. 

His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet 
In Ikinny films and fhape his oary feet. 

Transformation .n.f [from transform.’] Change of fhape ; 
act of changing the form; ftate of being changed with re¬ 
gard to form. 

Something you have heard 
Of Hamlet’s transformation ; fo I call it, 

Since not th’ exterior, nor the inward man, 

Refembles that it was. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

What beaft could’ft thou be, that were not fubject to a 
beaft ? 

And what a beaft art thou already, and feeft not thy Iofs 
in transformation ! Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

The menfuration of all manner of curves, and their mu¬ 
tual transformation , are not worth the labour of thofe who 
defign either of the three learned profeflions. Watts. 

TransfretaTion. n.f [ trans and freturn, Latin. J Paffage 
over the lea. 

Since the laft transfretation of king Richard the fecond, 
the crown of England never fent over numbers of men fuf- 
ficient to defend the fmall territory. Davies on Ireland. 

To Transfu'se. v. a. [transfufus , Lat.] To pour out of one 
into another. 

Between men and beafts there is no poflibility of focial 
communion ; becaufe the well-fpring of that communion is 
a natural delight which man hath to tr&nfufe from himfelf 
into others, and to receive from others into himfelf, efpe- 
cially thofe things wherein the excellency of this kind doth 
moft confift. Hooker, b. i. 

Transfus'd on thee his ample fpirit refts. Milton. 

When did his mule from Fletcher feenes purloin, 

As thou whofe Eth’ridge doft transfufe to thine ? 

•But fo transfus'd , as oil and waters flow. 

His always floats above, thine finks below. Dryden. 


Addifon. 


.. % 
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Where the juices are in a morbid ftate, if one could f 
pofe all the unfound juices taken away and found juices j UP * 
mediately transfufed , the found juices would grow morbid Ah 

Transfusion, n.f [ tiansfujion , Fr. transfufus, Lat.l Th^ 
act of pouring out of one into another. 116 

7 'he crooked part of the pipe was placed in a box 
prevent the lofs of the quickfilver that might fall afide in th« 
transfufion from the veflel into the pipe. » , e 

Poefy is of fo fubtile a fpirit, that in the pouring oufof 
one language into another it will all evaporate; and if a ne ! 
fpirit be not added in the tremfufion , there will remain nothijb 
but a caput mortuum. Deuba ^ 

Something muft be loft in all transfufion^ that is, in ^ali 
franflatiohs, but the fenfe will remain. , 

What noife have we had about tranfplantation of diieaib 
and transfufion of blood. Baker's Reflexions on Learning 

To Transgress, v. a. [tranfgrejfier , French; tranfgre/Jus 
Latin.] m > 

1. 7 'o pafs over; to pafs beyond. 

Long ftood the noble youth opprefs’d with awe 
And ftupid at the wond’rous things he faw, 

Surpafling common faith, tranjgrejfing nature’s law. Dryl 

2. To violate ; to break. 

Let no man doubt but that every thing is well done be¬ 
caufe the world is ruled by fo good a guide as tranjgreffeth 
not his own law, than which nothing can be more abfolute 
perfect, and juft. Hooker, b. \. 

This forrow we-muft repeat as often as we tranfgrefs the 
divine commandments. Wake's Preparation for Death 

ToT ransgre / ss. v. n. To offend by violating a law. 

I would not marry her, though fhe were endowed with all 
Adam had left him before he tranfgrejjed. Shakefpcare. 

Achan tranfgrejjed in the thing accurfed. i Ch on. ii. 7. 
He upbraideth us with our offending the law, and chjedi- 
eth to our infamy the tranfgreffings of our education. IVifd-. 

TraksGre'ssion. n.f. [ tranfgrejfion , Fr. from trarjgi ejs. ] 

1. Violation of a law; breach of a command. 

Shall I abufe this confecrated gift 
Of ftrength, again returning with my hair 
After my great tranfgrejfion : fo requite 
Favour renew’d, and add a greater fin. Milton. 

All accufation ftill is founded upon fome law; for where 
there is no law, there can be no tranfgrejfion ; and where 
there can be no tranfgrejfion, there ought to be no accufa¬ 
tion. South's Sermons. 

2 . Offence ; crime; fault. 

What’s his fault ? 

—The flat tranfgrejfion of a lchool-boy, who, being over¬ 
joy’d with finding a bird’s neft, {hews it his companion, and 
he fteals it. 

—Wilt thou make a truft a tranfgrejfion ? 7 'he trangrefm 
is ill the ftealer. Shakefp. Much ado abeut nothing. 

Teach us, fweet madam, for our rude tranfgrejfion 
Some fair excufe. Shakefp. Love's Labour loft. 

Trangre'ssive. adj. [from tranfgrefs.] Faulty; culpable J 
apt to break laws. 

Though permitted unto his proper principles, Adam per¬ 
haps would have finned without the fuggeftion of Satan, and 
from the tranfgrejjive infirmities of himfelf might have erred 
alone, as well as the angels before him. Brown. 

Trangre'ssor. n.f. [ tranfgrejfcur , French, from tranfgrefs.] 

Lawbreaker ; violator of command ; offender. 

He intended the difeipline of the church fhould be applied 
to the greateft and moft fplendid tranfgrefjors, as well as to 
the puniftiment of meaner offenders. Clarendon. 

I go to judge 

On earth thefe thy tranfgrejjin s ; but thou know’ft 

Whoever judg’d, the worft on me muff light 

When time {hall be. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 

Ill-worthy I, fuch title ftiould belong 
To me tranfgreJJ'or ! who for thee ordain’d 
A help, became thy fnare. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 

TRA'NSIENT. adj. [tranfiens , Lat.] Soon paft ; foon pal¬ 
ling; fhort; momentary; notlafting; not durable. 

How foon hath thy prediction, feer bleft! 

Meafur’d this tranftent world, the race of time. 

Till time ftand fix’d. Milton . 

He that rides poft through a country, may, from the tran- 

■ - - -- Locke. 


Swift ‘ 

Pope. 
with a 


ftent view, tell how in general the parts lie. 

Love hitherto a tranftent gueff, 

Ne’er held poffeflion in his breaft. 

What is loofe love ? a tranftent guff, 

A vapour fed from wild defire. 

Tra'Nsiently. adv. [from t<anfient.] In paffage; 
fhort paflage; not extenfively. 

I touch here but tranfiently, without any ftrict method, on 
fome few of thofe many rules of imitating nature which An- 
ftotle drew from Homer, Dryden. 

Tra'nsientness. n.f. [from tranftent ,] Shortnefs of conti¬ 
nuance ; fpeedy paflage. 



Samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langui 
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Ii were to be ^ ^7nd impetuoufnefs, fo they might 

refemble the wind mtj “ cxp iration.. Dec. of Piety. 

tp}- ^ Leap from thins 

TeaNSi'liency. to ing from the efFeft to its re- 

By unadvifed ' ot the connexion of more imme- 

icoteft caufe, we obierve not GlanviUe’s Seep. 

di3te cauiaht.es. Lati „ ;] In aftronomy, the palling 

T 1 Planet iuft by or under any fat ftar; or oi the moon 
in particular, Jcover n £ or moving ciofe by any othe^pla- 

Transj'tioN. n. f. \tranfitio, Latin.] 

J - Tearandcoldlrave a virtual tranfition without communi- 
. * c r H v*ftance but moifture not. Bacon s Bat. HJt. 

for the mutation of fexes, and tranfition into one an- 
Ab 10 . ; n hares, it beins obfervable in 

other, we canno c y Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

I*have given fome intimations of the changes which hap- 
the B interior parts of the earth, ^ mean the^^ 


Pope'f 


mam 


nen in tne lrncu^t , 

S removes of metals and mmerals there. 


J - C Thffpots are of the fame colour throughout there being 
in immediate tranfition from white to black, and not decim- 
? „ gradually, and mixing as they approach. U oodwatd. 

"You can fcarce imagine any hero paffing from one fage 
of life to another with fo eafy a tranfition, and fo laudable 

behawoi inclos’d in woman’s beauteous mould ; 

Thence, by a foft tranfition we repair. 

From earthly vehicles to thefe of air. . g , P e - 

3. tfranfition, Fr.] Paffage in w'riting or converfation from 

J one fubie£l to another. ; . 

Then with t>anfition fweet new fpeech refumes. Milion. 

Covetoufnefs w ? as none of his faults, but deferibed as a 

veil over the true meaning of the poet, which was to faty- 

rize his prodigality and voluptuoufnefs, to which he makes a 

rr Dryden. 

tranfition. . y 

Tra'nsitive. adj. [tranfitivus, Lat.] 

1. Having the power of palling. • . ... 

One caufe of cold is the cont2& of cold bodies ; for cold 
is a&ive and tranfitivc into bodies adjacent, as well as heat. 
iS J Bacon's Nat. Hft. N»i 70. 

2. [In grammar.] t 

A verb tranfitive is that which fignifies an action, con¬ 
ceived as having an effed upon fome objea; as ferio terrain , 

I ftrike the earth. Clarke s Latin Grammar. 

Transitorily, adv. [from tranftory.] With fpeedy eva- 
nefcence ; with Ihort continuance. 

Tra'nsitoriness. n.f. [horn tranftory.] Speedy evanefcence. 
TRA'NSITORY. n.f. [tranfitoire , Fr. tranfitorius , from iran~ 
feo, Latin.] Continuing but a fhort time; fpeedily vanifii- 

ing. . . . 

If we love things have fought; age is a thing 
Which we are fifty years in compafling: 

If tranftory things, which foon decay, 

Age muft be lovelieft at the lateft day. Donne . 

Religion prefers thofe pleafures which flow from the pre¬ 
fence 0? God evermore, infinitely before the tranftory plea¬ 
fures of this world. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

i'o Translate; v-. n. [iranjlatus, Lat.] 

1. To tranfport; to remove. 

Since our father is tranfiated unto the gods, our will is 
that they that are in our realm live quietly. 2 Mac. xi. 23. 
By faith Enoch was tranfiated that he fhould not fee death. 

Heb. xi. 5. 

Thofe argent fields , 

Tranfiated faints 61 middle fpirits hold. Milton. 

Of the fame foil their nurfery prepare 
With that of their plantation, left the tree 
Tranfiated fhould not with the foil agree. Dryden. 

7 'he gods their Ihapes to winter birds tranfiate. 

But both obnoxious to their former fate. Dryden. 

To go to heaven is to be tranfiated to that kingdom you 
have longed for ; to enjoy the glories of eternity. Wake. 

2. It is particularly ufed of the removal of a biftiop from one 
fee to another. 

Filher, bifhop of Rochefter, when the king would have 
tranfiated him from that poor bifhoprick to a better; he re- 
iufed, faying, he would not forfake his poor little old wife, 
with whom he had fo long lived. Camden's Remains. 

3’ To transfer from one to another ; to convey. 

I will tranfiate the kingdom from the houfe of Saul, and 
let up the throne of David. 2 Saim iii. 10. 

Becaufe of unrighteous dealings the kingdom is tranfiated 
from one people to another., Ecclufi. x. 8. 

Lucian affirms the fouls of ufurers, after their death, to 
be inetempfychofed, or tranfiated into the bodies of affes, 
there to remain for poor men to take their pennyworths out 
. of their bones and fides with the cudgel and fpur. Peacham. 
As there are apoplexies from inveterate gouts, the regimen 
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muft be to trafate. the morbifick matter upon 

tlLl °p erV erfe mankind ! whofe wills, created free. 

Charge all their woes on abfolute decree ; 7 
All to the dooming gods their guilt tranfiate ; 

And follies are mifcall’d the crimes of fate. 

*' 10 On[ S do I perfonate of Timon’s frame, ^ 

Whom fortune with her iv’ry hand wafts tp her, 

Whofe prefent grace to prefent Aaves and feryants_ , 
tremjhus his rivals. . Sba.eefp. Timon of Athens. 

Happy is your grace, „ 

77at can tranfiate the ftubbornnefs of fortune 

Into fo quiet and fo fweet a ftyle. Shakefp. As.you like it. 

c. [Tranflater, old Fr.] To interpret in another language; to 
chano-e into another language retaining the .fenfe. 

I can conftrue the aeftion of her familiar ftile, and e 
hardeft voice of her behaviour, to be englifhed right, is, i 

am Sir John Faiftafr s. ■ , , r u „ 

—He hath ftudied her well, and tranfiated her out of ho- 

nefty into Englilh. , Shakefp, Merry W wes of Windfor , 
y Nor word for word too faithfully tranfiate. Rojcomimn. 

Read this ere you tranfiate one bit . 

Of books of high renown. Swift. 

Were it meant that in defpite 
Of art and nature fuch dull clods fhould write, 

Bavius and Maevius had been fav’d by fate _ 

..For Settle and for Shadwell to tranfiate. Luxe. 

6. To explain. A low colloquial ufe., ^ 

7'here’s matter in thefe fighs, thefe. profound heaves 
You muft tranfiate ; ’tis fit we.underftand them. Shakefp. 
Translation, n.f. [ tranfiatio, Lat. tranjlc.tion, hi*] 

1. Removal; acl of removing. 

His difeafe was an afthma; the cauie a metairalis o rtranj- 

lation of humours from his joints to his lungs. Harvey. 

Tranflaiions of morbifick matter anfe in acute diftempers. 

J Arbuthnot - 

2. The removal of a biftiop to another fee. 

If part of the people be fomewhat in the election, you 
cannot make them nulls or cyphers in the privation 01 iranf- 
lation. Bacon's War with Spain . 

The king, the next time the bifhop of London came to 
him, entertained him with this compellation, m)- lord s gtaco 
of Canterbury, you are very welcome ; and gave oidei foi 
all the neceflary forms for the tranfation. Clarendon. 

3. The a£t of turning into another language ; interpretation.^ 

A book of his travels hath been honoured with tranfation 
into many languages. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

Nor ought a genius lefs than his that writ. 

Attempt tranfiation ; for tranfplanted wit, 

All the defedfs ef air and foil doth {hare. 

And colder brains like colder climates are. Denham. * 

4. Something made by tranfiation; verfion. • 

Of both tranjlations, the better I acknowledge that which 
cometh nearer to the very letter of the very original verity. 

Hooker , b. v. 

Translator, n.f. [tranfiateur, old Fr. from tranfiate.] Ona 
that turns any thing into another language. 

A new and nobler way thou doft perfue. 

To make tranflations and tranflators too. Denham. 

No tranfiation oiir own country ever yet produced, hath' 
come up to that of the Old and New Teftament; and I am 
perfuaded, that the tranflators of the Bibie were mafters of 
an Englilh ftile much fitter for that work than any we fee in 
our prefent writings, the which is owing to the fimplicity 
that runs through the whole. Swift . 

T'ransla'tory. n.f. [from tranfiate.] Transferring. 

The tranfiatory is a lie that transfers the merit of a man's 
good adtion to another more deferving. Arbuthnot ; 

TranslocaTion. n.f. [trans and locus, Latin.] Removal of 
things reciprocally to each others places. 

There happened certain tranfiocations at the deluge, the 
matter conftituting animal and vegetable fubftances being dif- 
folved, and mineral matter fuhftituted in its place, and thereby 
like tranfiocation of metals in fome fprings. Woodward. 

Translu'cency. n.f [from tranfiucent.] Diaphaneity; tran- 
Iparency. 

Lumps of rock cryftal heated red hot, then quenched in 
fair water, exchanged their tranjlucency for whitenefs; the ig¬ 
nition and extinction having cracked each lump into a mul¬ 
titude of minute bodies. Boyle on Colours. 

TRANSLJJ'CENT. \adf. [trans and lucens or lucidus Lat.] 
TRANSLU'CID. ^ Tranfparent; diaphanous; clear; 
giving a paffage to the light. 

In anger the fpirits afeend and wax eager ; which is feen 
in the eyes, becaufe they are tranfiucid. Bacon. 

Wherever fountain or frefh current flow'd 
Againft the eaftern ray, tranfiucent, pure, 

"With touch jfetherial of heav’n’s fiery rod, 

I drank. 


The golden ewer a maid obfequious brings, 

Replenilh’d frt>m the cool tranfiucent fprings. Pope's OdyJ . 
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Ra'nsmarine. adj. [tranfnarinus, Latin. 1 Lyiiio- on tfcs 
other fide of the fea ; found beyond fea. 7 ° 

If fhe had not been drained this way, fhe might have made 
tcileit nnfirefs of I imaurania, her next tranfmarinc neigh- 
_b°ur. Howel’s Vocal For eft. 

o I ra nsm<EW. Vi a, [tranfmuto, Lat. tranfmuer, French J 
I o ti anfmute ; to transform ; to metamorphofe ; to change. 
Cbfolete. 

When him lift the rafcal routs appall, 

Men into ftones therewith he could tranfmew , 

And ftones to duft, and duft to nought at all. Fdt Duecn. 
A Ra'ksmigra-nt. adj. [ tranfmigrans, Lat.J Palling into an¬ 
other country or ftate< 

Befides an union in fovereignty, or a conjunction in pad's, 
there aic other implicit confederations, that of colonies or 
f trcirfmigrants towards their mother nation. Bacon's holy War. 
Io Fra'nsmigrate. i k n. [ tranfmigro, Lat.] To pafs from 
one place or country into another; 

T. his complexion is maintain’d by generation ; fo that 
ftrangers contrad it not, and the natives which tranfmigrate 
omit it not without commixture. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

If Pythagoras’s tranfanimation were true, that the fouls of 
men iranfnigrating into fpecies anfwering their former natures, 
feme men muft live over many ferpents. Brovjn's Vulg. Err. 
1 heir fouls may tranfmigrate into each other. Howel. 

Regard 

The port of Luna, fays our learned bard ; 

Who, in a drunken dream, beheld his foul 
1 he fifth within the tranfmigrating roll. Drydcti. 

Tr a nsm*ig raTion. n. f. [ tranfmigration , Fr. from tranfmi- 
grate.] Paflage from one place or ftate into another. 

J he fequel of the conjundion of natures in the perfon 
of Chrift is no abolifhment of natural properties appertaining 
to either fubftance, no tranfition or tranfmigration thereof out 
of one fubftance into another. Hooker, hi v. 

Seeing the earth of itfelf puts forth plants without feed, 
plants may well have a tranjrnigration of fpecies. Bacon . 

brom the opinion of the metempfyehofis, or tranfmigra¬ 
tion of the fouls of men into the bodies of beafts, moft fuit- 
able unto their human condition, after his death, Orpheus 
the mufician became a fwan. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ealing their paflage hence, for intercourfe 
Of tranfmigration , as their lot fhall lead. Milton . 

’T\vas taught by wife Pythagoras, 

One foul might through more bodies pafs J 
Seeing fuch tranfmigration there. 

She thought it not a fable here. Denham* 

When thou wert form’d, heav’n did a man begin, 

But the brute foul by chance was fhuffled in : 

In woods and wilds thy monarchy maintain, 

Where valiant beafts, by force and rapine, reigri. 

In life’s next feene, ft" tranf?nigratio7i be. 

Some bear or lion is referv’d for thee. Dryden's Aureng. 
Tran smi'ssion. n.f [ tranfmiffion , Fr. tranfmifjus, Latin.] 
The ad of fending from one place to another, or from one 
perfon to another. 

If there were any fuch notable tranfmiffion of a colony 
‘ hither out of Spain, the very chronicles of Spain v/ould not 
have omitted fo memorable a thing. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Operations by tranfmiffion of fpirits is one of the higheft 
fecrets in nature. Bacon's Nat. FUJI. N°. 236. 

In the trimfmijfion of the fea-w r ater into the pits, the water 
rifeth ; but in the tranfmiffion of the water through the veffels 
it falleth. Bacon. 

Thefe move fwiftly, but then they require a medium well 
difpofed, and their tranfmiffion is eafily flopped. Bacon. 

The uvea has a mufculous power, and can dilate and con- 
trad that round hole in it called the pupil, for the better 
moderating the tranfmiffon of light; More. 

• Languages of countries are loft by tranfmiffion of colonies 
of a different language. Hale's Origin of Mankind* 

This enquiry will be of ufe, as a parallel difeoyery of the 
tranfmiffion of the Englifh laws into Scotland. Hale. 

Their reflexion or tranfmiffion depends on the conftitution 
of the air and water behind the glafs, and not the iftriking of 
the rays upon the parts of the glafs< Newton's Opticks. 

Transmissive, adj. [from tranfmiffius , Lat.] Tranfmitted 5 
derived from one to another. 

And ftiil the fire inculcates to his fon 
Ti anfmiffiwc Iefi'ons of the king’s renown. Prior . 

Itfelf a fun ; it with iranfmiffve light 
Enlivens worlds deny’d to human fight. Prior. 

Then grateful Greece with ftreaming eyes would raife 
Uiftorick marbles to record his praife ; 

His praife eternal on the faithful ftone. 

Had with tranfmiffive honour grac’d his fon. Pope. 

To TransmFt. v. a. [ tranfmitto , La t. tranfmettre, Fr.] To 
fend from one perfon or place to another. 

By means of wtiting, former ages tranfmit the memorials 
of ancient times and things to poflerity. . Hale. 

He fent orders to his friend in Spain to fell his eftate, and 
/■ arfmit the money to him. Addifon's Speft. N°. 198* 


T 
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JP, US iove* and beauty reign’d-in-fe,.. 

J 'll the proud Spaniard gave this glory’s date 
left is the gallantry, the fame remains, 

Tr anfmitted fafe in Dryden’s lofty fcen ra s p 

Shine forth, ye planets, with diftbleuifey i !ri “^ 
Again tranfmit your friendly beams to earth * 

As when Britannia joy’d for Anna’s birth. ’ D . 
TransMiTtal. n.f [from tranfmit.] The a& of 

ting; tranfmiffion. tr anf mit . 

Befides th Z trmfimttal to England of two-thirds of ,l„ 
t enues of Ireland, they make our country a rccwtaele ?" 

^their lupernumerary pretenders to offices ^ Jf * or 

I Ransmu'tasle. adj. [tranfinuaHt, Fr, f rom tr Jgf 

Capable of change; poflible to be changed into innth 
ture or fubftance. b another 

It is no eafy matter to demonftrate that air is f 0 mur t 
convertible into water; how tranfinutabh it is unto flT “ 
be of deeper doubt. B.cwris Vuh Err 1 ? 

T he fluids and folids of an animal body are eafily 
mutahe into one another Arbuthm on Alin-l 

Transmu'taulv. adv. [from tranfmute.} With capachy of 
being changed into another fubftance or nature 7 

TRAN’sMtiTA'TioN. n f [iranfmutation, Fr. trdfinutatu,, from 
tranfmuto , Latin.] Change into another nature or fubftance 
i he great aim of alchemy is the tranfmutation of bafe me* 
tals into gold. 

Am not I old Sly’s fon, by birth a pedlar, by education a 
Card maker, by tranfmutation a bear herd. Shake [peare 

The tranfmutation of plants one into another, is inter mag- 
nalia natures, for the tranfmutation of fpecies is, in the vubar 
philofophy, pronounced impoffible; but feeing there appear 
fome mamfeft inftances of it, the opinion of impoffibility is 
to be rejected, and the means thereof to be found out. Bac. 

1 he converfion into a body merely new, and which was 
not bemre \ as filver to gold, or iron to copper^ is better 
caHed, for diftindtion fake, tranfmutation. Bacon. 

The fame land fuffereth fundry tranfmutations of owners 
within one term. Bacon's Office of Alienation. 

The changing of bodies into light, and light into bodies, 
is very conformable to the courfe of nature, which feems 
delighted with tranfmutations. Water, which is a very fluid 
taftelefs fait, fhe changes by heat into vapour, which is a 
fort of air, and by cold into ice, which is a hard, pellucid, 
brittle, fufible ftone; and this ftone returns into water by 
heat, and water returns into vapour by cold. Newton. 

The fuppofed change of worms into flies is no real tranf¬ 
mutation; but moft of thofe members, which at laft be¬ 
come vifible to the eye, are exiftent at the beginning, arti¬ 
ficially complicated together. Bentleys Sermons . 

To Transmu'te. v.n. [ tranfmuto , Lat. tranfmuer, French.] 
To change from one nature or fubftance to another. 

Suidas thinks, that by the golden fleece was meant a gol¬ 
den book of parchment which is of Iheeps-fkin, and there¬ 
fore called golden, becaufe it was taught therein how other 
metals might be tranfmuted , Ralegh. 

That metals may be tranfmuted one into another I am not 
fatisfied of the fadt. Ray on the Creation . 

Patience fov’reign o’er tranfmuted ill. Van. ofhu.WiJhes. 
Transmitter, n.f. "[from tranfmute.~\ One that tranfmutes. 
Tra'nsom. n.f. \tranfenna , Lat.] 

,1. A thwart beam or lintel over a door. 

2. [Among mathematicians.] The vane of an inftrument called 
a crofs ftaff, being a piece of wood fixed acrofs with a fquare 
focket upon which it Aides. Bailey* 

Transparency, n. f [ tranfparence, Fr. from tranfparent.'] 
Clearnefs j diaphaneity j tranflucence; power of tranfmitting 
light. 

A poet of another nation would not haye dwelt fo long 
upon the clearnefs and tranfparency of the ftream ; but in 
Italy one feldom fees a river that is extremely bright and lim¬ 
pid, moft of them being muddy. Addifon* 

Another caufe is the greater tranfparency of the velTels oc- 
cafloned by the thinnefs and delicacy of their coats. Arbuih. 
TRANSPARENT, n. f. [ tranjparent, Fr. trails and appateo, 
Latin.] Pervious to the light; clear j pellucid; diaphanous; 
tranflucent; not opaque. 

Nor flhines the filver moon one half fo bright, 

Through the tranfparent bofom of the deep. 

As doth thy face through tears of mine give light. 

Thou fhin’ft in every tear that I do weep. Shakcfpewf- 
Wait upon him with whom you fptak with your eye; Tr 
there be many wife men that have fecret hearts Qn&tran 
/parent countenances. Bacon s Effiays, 23- 

Each thought was viflble that roll’d within, 

As through a cryftal cafe the figur’d hours are feen; 

And heav’n did this tranfparent veil provide, , 

Becaufe fhe had no guilty thought to hide. e ' 

Her bofom appeared all of chryftal, and fo wo R der u X 
tranfparent, that I faw every thought in her heart. ii J J 
Tranfparent forms, too fine for mortal fight, ^ 

Their fluid bodies half-diffolv’d in light. ffif 

Transpicuous* 
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T r anspTcooUs. adj. [trans zndfpecio, Latin.] Tranfpa.ent, 
nervious to the light. 

1 What if that light, 

Sent from her through the wide transpicuous air. 

To the terreftrial moon be as a flar. 

Now thy wine’s tranfpicucus, purg d from ail 
Jts earthy grofs, yet let it feed awhile 

On the fat refule. , • 

To Transpierce, v.n. [trmftercer, P r. tram and pet if.] 
To penetrate ; to make way through ; to permeate. 

A mind, which through each part mlus d dot.i pais, 
Fafhions and works, and wholly doth transpierce 
All this great body of the univerfe. Raleigh ? H. of the tv. 
plis forceful fpear, which, hiffing as it fiev/, 

Pierc’d through the yielding planks of jointed wood : 

The Tides tranjpierc'd return a rattling found. 

And groans of Greeks inclos’d came bluing through the 
wound. . . ^ Aden's JEn. 

Transpira'tion. n.f. [ tranfpiraiion , Fr.] Emiffion in va- 

^That a bullet dipped in oil, by preventing the tranfpiraiion 
of air, will carry farther, and pierce deeper, my experience 
cannot difeern. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 11. 

The tran piration of the obftrudled fluids is imagined^ to be 

x one of the ways that an inflammation is removed. ^ Sharp. 

To TRANS 1 TRE. v.a. [ trcmfpho , Lat. tranjpirer, French.] 
To emit in vapour. 

To Transpi're. v. n. [tranjpirer, Fr.] 

1. To be emitted by infenfible vapour. 

The nuts when frefh got are full of a foft pulpy matter, 
which in time tranfpires, and pafies through the {hell. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

2. To efcape from fecrefy to notice: a fenfc lately innovated 
from France, without neceffity. 

To Transpla'ce. v.a. [trans and place.] To remove; to 
put into a new place. 

It was tranjplaced from the left fide of the Vatican unto a 
more eminent place. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

To TRANSPLA'NT. v. a. [trans and planto, Lat. tranjplan- 
ter , Fr.] 

1. To remove and plant in a new place. 

The nobleft fruits tranjplanted in our ifle, 

With early hope and fragrant blofloms fmile. Rofcommon. 

Salopian acres fiourifh with a growth. 

Peculiar ftil’d the Ottiey ; be thou firft 
This apple to tranfplant. Phillips. 

If any tranfplant themfelves into plantations abroad, who 
are fchifmaticks or outlaws, fuch are not fit to lay the foun¬ 
dation of a new colony. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

2. To remove. 

Of light the greater part he took 
Tranjplanted from her cloudy fhrine, and plac’d 
In the fun’s orb. Milton. 

Pie profpered at the rate of his own wifhes, being tranf- 
planted out of his cold barren diocefe of Saint David’s into a 
warmer climate. Clarendon. 

Transplanta'tion. n.f. [ tranfplantation , Fr.] 

1. The a£t of tranfplanting or removing to another foil. 

It is confeflcd, that love changed often doth nothing; nay, 
it is nothing ; for love where it is kept fixed to its lirft ob- 
je£l, though it burn not, yet it warms and cherifhes, fo as it 
needs no tranfplantation, or change of foil, to make it fruit¬ 
ful. Suckling. 

2. Conveyance from one to another. 

What noife have we had for fome years about tranjplanta- 
tion of difeafes, and transfufion of blood. Baker. 

3. Removal o£ men from one country to another. 

Moft of kingdoms have throughly felt the calamities of 
forcible tranfplantations, being either overwhelmed by new 
colonies that fell upon them, or driven, as one wave is driven 
by another to feek new feats, having loft their own. Raleigh. 

This appears a replication to what Mcnelaus had offered 
concerning the tranfplantation of Ulyfles to Sparta. Broome. 

T Ranspla'nter. n. f *[from tranjplant .] One that tranf- 
plants. 

To Transport, v. a. [trans and porto, Latin; tranfporter , 
French.] 

I. Fo convey by carriage from place to place. 

1 came hither to tranfport the tidings. Shakefpearc. 

Why fhould fhe write to Edmund ! might not you 
dranfpert her purpofes by word. „ Shakcfpeare. 

i mpofe upon men the tranfpoi ration of rivers from one end 
of the world to the other, which, among other ufes, were 
made to tranfport men. Raleigh's Hifl. of the Wot Id. 

A fubterranean wind tranfports a hill 
"I orn from Pilorus. Milton. 

hi the diftuibanees of a ftate, the wife Pomponius tran- 
jffirted all the remaining wlfdom and virtue of his country 
mto tile fanctuary of peace and learning. Dryden . 

1 o carry into baniimnent: as a felon. \ 

V e return alter being t anffio- ted, and are ten times greater 
rogues than before. b Swi y u 
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3. To fentence as a felon to baniftirrient:. 

4. To hurry by violence of paffion. 

You are irarfported bv calamity 
Thither where more attends you, and you fiandei* 

The helms o’th’ftate. 

They laugh as if transported with fome fit 
Of paflion.° Milton. 

I fhew him once tranfported by the \iolence ot a Hidden 
paffion. D:\drn. 

If an ally not immediately concerned contribute more than 
the principal party, he ought to have liis fhare in what is. 
conquered; or if his romantick aifpofitidn tranfport him fo 
far as to expert little or nothing, they fhould make it up in 
dignity. t , Swift. 

5. To put into eeftafy; to ravifh with pieafure. 

Here tranjported I behold,' trail ported touch. AT Aon. 

Thofe on whom Chrift bellowed miraculous cures were fo 

tranfported with them, that their'gratitude luppianted their 
obedience. " Decay of Piety. 

Transport, n.f. [tranfport, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Tranfpeirtation ; carriage 4 conveyance. 

The Romans neglected their maritime affairs ; for they 
ftipulated with the Carthaginians to furnifh them with fhips 
for tranfport and war. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. A veil'd of carriage^ particularly a veffel in which foldiers- 
are conveyed. 

Nor dares his tranfport veffel crofs the waves. 

With fuch whofe bones are not compos’d in graves. Dryd. 
Some fpoke of the men of v/ar only, and others added 
the tranfports. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

3. Rapture ; eeftafy. 

A truly pious mind receives a temporal bleffing with gra¬ 
titude, a fpiritual one with eeftafy and tranfport. South's Serm. 

TranspoTtance. n.f. [from, tranfport.] Conveyance; car¬ 
riage ; removal. 

O, be thou my Charon, 

And give me fwift tranfportance to thofe fields. 

Where I may wallow in the liily beds 

Propos’d for the deferver ! Shakefp. Troilus ahd Crcffitcla. 

Transportation, n.f. [from tranfport .] 

1. Removal; conveyance; carriage. 

Sir Francis Cottington and Mr. Endymion Porter had been 
fent before to provide a vellel for their tramportation. ~ 

Wottons Life of Buckingham. 
Some were not fo folicitous to provide againft the plague, 
as to know whether we had it from the malignity of our own 
air, or by t> anjportation . Dryden. 

2. Banifhment for felony. 

3. Ecftatick violence of paffion. 

All pleafures that affect the body muft needs weary, be¬ 
caufe they tranfport, and all tranlportaiion is a violence; and 
no violence can be lafting but determines upon the falling of 
the fpirits. South. 

Transporter, n.f. [horn tranfport.] One that tranfports. 
The pilchard merchant may reap a fpeedy benefit by dis¬ 
patching, faving, and felling to the t-artfporters. Carew. 

Transpo'sal. n.j. [from tianfpofe.] The act of putting things 
in each other’^ place. Swift. 

To TRANSPOSE, v.a. [tranfpofer, French; tranfpofitum, 
Latin.] 

1. To put each in the place of other. 

The letters of Elizabetha regina tranfpofed fignifv, O Eng¬ 
land’s fovereign, thou haft made us happy. Camden's Rem. 

Tranfpoje the propofitions, making the medius terminus 
the predicate of the firft and the fubjedt of the fecond. Locke . 

2. i o put out of place. 

That which you are my thoughts cannot tranfpofe ; 
Angels are bright ftiil, though the brighteft fell. Shakefp. 

Transposition, n. J. [ tranfpofition, Fr. from tranfpofe.] 

1. 1 he adl of putting one thing in the place of another. 

2. The ftate of being put out of one place into another. 

The common centre of gravity in the terraqueous globe is 
fteady, and not liable to any accidental tranfpofition, nor hath 
it ever fhifted its ftation. Woodward's Nat. Hiji. p. i. 

To T ranssha'pe. v. a. [trans and foape.] To transform; to 
bring into another fhape. 

I’ll tell thee how Beatrice prais’d thy wit: I faid thou hadft 
a fine wit; right, faid fhe, a fine little one ; nay, faid I, he 
hath the tongues ; that I believe, faid fhe; for' he fwore a 
thing to me on Monday night which he forfwore on Tuefday 
morning; there’s a double tongue: thus did fhe t>ansjhape 
thy particular virtues. Shakefp. Much ado about nothin? 

To TRANSUBSTANTIATE. v . [tranfuhffiantier, Frt] 
T o change to another fubftance. ^ 5 J 

O lelf traitor, I do bring 
The fpider love which tranfubflantiates all. 

And can convert manna to gall. Donne. 

Nor feemingly, but with keen difpatch 
Of real hunger, and concoclive heat 
To tranfubflantiates what redounds, tranfpires 
Through fpirits with eale. ATiltcn. 
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Transubstantia'tion. v. f. [tranfubflantiation,Yz.] A mi¬ 
raculous operation believed in the Romifh church, in which 
the elements of the eucharift are fuppofed to be changed into 
the real body and blood of Christ. 

How is a Romahift prepared eafily to fwallow, not only 
againft all probability, but even the clear evidence of his 
fenfes, the doctrine of tranfubflantiation ?. Locke. 
Transuda'tion. n.f [from trarfude.] The act of palling in 
fweat, or perfpirable vapour, through any integument. 

The drops proceeded not from the tranfudation of the 
liquors within the glafs. Boyle. 

To TRANS lKDE. v. n. [trans and fudo , Latin.] To pals 
through in vapour. 

Purulent fumes cannot be tranfmitted throughout the body 
before the maturation of an apofthem, nor after, unlefs the 
humour break 5 becaufe they cannot tranjude through the bag 
of an apofthem. Harvey on Conjumptions. 

Traksve'rsAL. ad], [tranfvefal, Fr. trans and verjalis, Lat.] 
Running croffwife. 

An afcending line, direft, as from foti to father, or grand¬ 
father, is not admitted by the law of England ; or in the 
tran,verfal line, as to the uncle or aunt, great-uncle or great- 
aunt. Hale. 

Transve'rsally. adv. [from tranfuerful.] In a crofs direc¬ 
tion. 

There are divers fubtile enquiries and demonftrations con¬ 
cerning the feveral proportions of fwiftnefs and diftance in an 
arrow fhot vertically, horizontally, or tranfverfally. Wilkins. 
XRANSVE'RSE. ad]. [tranfuerfus , Latin.] .Being in a crofs 
direction! 

His violent touch 

Fled and purfu’d tranjve-J'e the refonant fugue. Milton. 

Part in ftrait lines, part in tranjverjt are found, 

One forms a crooked figure, one a round ; 

The entrails thefe embrace in fpiral firings, 

Thofe clafp th’ arterial tubes in tender rings. Blachnore. 
What natural agent could impel them lo flrongly with a 
tranfverfe fide-blow againft that tremendous weight and rapi- 
ditv, when whole worlds are a falling ! Bentley's Sermons. 
Tr ansve'rsely. adv. [from tranfverfe .] In a crofs direc¬ 
tion. 

At Stonehenge the ftones lie tranfverfely upon each other. 

Stilling fleet. 

In all the fibres of an animal there is a contractile power; 
for if a fibre be cut tranjverfely , both the ends fhrinlc and 
make the wound gape. Arbuthnot on Alnnents. 

Transu'mption. »./ [tram and fumo, Latin.] The act of 
taking from one place to another. 

Tran'ters. n.f. Men who carry fifh from the fea-coafts to 
fell in the inland countries. Bailey. 

TRAP. n.J. [tpappe, Saxon; trape, Fr. irappola, Italian.] 

1 . A fnare fet for thieves or vermin. 

Die as thou fhouldeft, but do not die impatiently, and like 
a fox catched in a trap. Taylor's holy living. 

The trap fprings and catches the ape by the fingers. L'EJlr. 

2. An ambufh; a ftratagem to betray or catch unawares. 

And lurking clofely, in await now lay, 

How he might any in his trap betray. Spenfer. 

God and your majefty 
Protect mine innocence, or I fall into 
The trap is laid for me. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

They continually laid traps to enfnare him, and made fini- 
fler interpretations of all the good he did. Calamy. 

He feems a trap for charity to lay. 

And cons by night his leffon for the day. Dryden. 

~ A play at which a ball is driven with a flick. 

Unruly boys learn to wrangle at trap , or rook at fpan-far- 
th; n rr. ’ Locke on Education. 

"He that of feeble nerves and joints complains. 

From nine-pins, coits, and from trap- ball abftains. King. 
To Trap. v. a. [tpappan, Saxon.] ' 

1. To enfnare; to catch by a fnare or ambufh ; to take by 

ftratagem. 

My brain, more bufy than the lab ring fpider. 

Weaves tedious fnares to trap mine enemies. Shakefp. 

If you require my deeds, with ambufh d arms 
I trapp'd the foe, or tir’d with falfe alarms. Dryden. 

2. [See Trapping.] To adorn; to decorate. 

The fleed that bore him 

Was trapp'd with polifh’d fteel, all fhining bright. 

And covered with th’ achievements of the knight. Spenfer. 

To fpoil the dead of weed is facrilege: 

But leave thefe reliques of his living might 

To deck his hearfe and trap his tomb black fleed. Fa. 

Lord Lucius prefented to you four milk-white horfes \ tiapt 
in filver. Shakefp. Timon of ^ff ns ' 

Trappo'or. n. f [trap and door.] A door opening and lhut- 

ting unexpectedly. . r . 

The arteries which carry from the heart to the feveral 
parts have valves which open outward like trapdoors , and give 
the blood a free paffage; and the veins, which bring it back 
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to the heart, have valves and trapdoors which open inwa d 
fo as to give way into the blood to run into the heart* 1 * jjj * 
To Trape. v. a. [commonly written to traiffc : prqbabl/of 
the fame original with drab.] To run idly and fluttifhly about 
It is ufed oniy of women. ^ * 

Trapes, n.f. [I fuppofe from trape.] An idle fiatternlv WomL 
He found the fullen trapes 

Pcffefl with th’ devil, worms, and claps. Hudibras , p. p; 

From door to door I’d fooner whine and ben- 5 ■ 
Than marry fuch a trapes. Gay's What d'ye call it 

Tra'pstick. n.f. [trap andflick.] A flick with which boys 

drive a wooden ball. ' 

A foolifh fvvoop between a couple of thick bandy legs and 
two long trapflicks that had no calfs. Speff. N" 

Trapezium, n.f. [rpavr^iov ; trapefe , French.] A quadri¬ 
lateral figure, whole four tides are not equal, and none of ; t , 
Tides parallel. jyf 

Two of the lateral trape ia are as broad. Woodward 
T uapezo'id. n.]. [rpa7T£^i&v and Ad®- 5 ; trapefoide , Fr.] An 
irregular figure, whole four lides are not parallel. Diet 
Trappings, n.f. [This word Minjhcw derives from dtap 
French, cloath. j 5 

1. Ornaments appendant to the fuddle. 

Capariforis and Heeds, 

Bales and tinfel trappings , gorgeous knights 
At jouft and tournament. Milton. 

2. Ornaments; drefs; embellifhments; external, fliperficial 
and trifling decoration. 

Thefe indeed feem, 

But I have that within which paffeth fliew; 

Thefe but the trappings and the fuits of woe. Shakefpeare. 
He has fair words, rich trappings , and large promifes; but 
works only for his mafter. L'Ef range. 

The points of honour poets may produce. 

Trappings of life, for ornament, not ufe. Dryden. 

Such pageantry oe to the people fhown; 

There boafl thy horfe’s trappings , and thy own. Dryden. 

Draw him llriftly fo, 

That all who view the piece may know 
He needs no trappings of nftiticus fame. Diyden. 

In fliips decay’d no mariner confides. 

Lur’d by the gilded Hern and painted ftdes; 

Yet at a ball unthinking fools delight, 

In the gay trappings of a birth-day night. 

Trash, n.f [ tros , Iflandick; dnfen , German.] 

1. Any thing worthlefs ; drofs; dregs. 

Lay hands upon thefe traitors, and their trafh. Shakefp. 
Look what a wardrobe here is for thee ! 

—Let it alone, thou fool, it is but trafh. ' Shahefpcare. 
Who fleals my purfe, fleals trafh ; ’tis fomething, no¬ 
thing ; 

’T was mine, ’tis his; and has been Have to thousands. 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

More than ten Hollenfhed’s, or Hall’s, or Slows, 

Of trivial houftiold trajh he knows; he knows 
When the queen frown’d or Imii’d. Donne. 

The collectors only confider, the greater fame a writer is 
in poffeffion of, the more trafh he may bear to have tacke 

to him. , 

Weak foolifh man ! will heav’n reward us there 

With the lame traflj mad mortals wifh for here ? °P S ‘ 

2. A worthlefs perfon. 

I lufpeft this traf) t . .. 

To be a party in this injury. Shakefpeare s Utje 0. 

3. Matter improper for food, frequently eaten by girls in t e 

green ficknefs. * r .1 

O that inftead of trafh thou’dft taken fteel. ’ 

4. I believe that the original fignification of trafh is the oppm~ 
of trees, from the verb. 

To Trash. v. a. 

1. To lop ; to crop. 

Being once perfected how to grant fuits. 

How to deny them ; whom t’ advance, and w om 
To trafh for overtopping. Shakefpeare s el 

2. To crufh ; to humble. , T eWS , 

Not fuch as was fit to be impofed on hard-near J 

to encumber and trajh them, 
nuous people. llammona o 1 

Tra'shv. ad], [from trafh.] Worthlefs; vile ;u e • 

A judicious reader will dilcover in his c o e 
fluff, whofe glittering deceived him in the adtion. 

To Tra'vail. v.n. [travdiller, Fr.] 

1. To labour; to toil. . , -o, 

2. To be in labour; to fuffer the pains of chddbutn. ^ 

I travail not, nor bring forth children. . J , pa ino4 
She being with child cried, travailing in oath, ^ U; 2 . 

to be delivered. . .. -.i, t i ie obli- 

His heart is in continual labour; it travails Wl ' //; Sernu 
gation, and is in pangs till it be delivered, • Ta 
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' 1 A r ealm a great divifion fell among the nobility. Hayward. 
ne A gleam^of light turn’d thitherward in hafle M}lwu 

His traveled fteps. 

Tr ^'vail. n.f [from the verb.] 

^vL^ingo^ice, fo this doth require travail H.L 
tch impotent perfons as are unable for llrong travail, a.e 
vct able to drive cattle to and fro to their pafture. Spenfer . 

J -.hour in childbirth. 

*■ he time of her travail twins were m her. Gen. xxxvut. 

To procure eafy travails of women, the intention is to 
htjne down the child, but not too fall. Bacon s Nat. Hjl. 
Taka, or TravVsb. n.f. A wooden famofor 

r ft xf A § v T)I U l. n. [This word is generally fuppofed origi- 
‘ n-fllv the lame with travail, and to differ only as particular 
from general: in fome writers the word is written alike in 
a ;i its°fenfes ; but it is more convenient to write travail lor 

labour, and travel for journey.] 

r 0 make journeys : it is ufed for fea as well as land, though 
fomefunes we diftinguifli it from voyage, a word appropriated 

to the fea. ^ ... c 

In the foreft fliall ye lodge, O ye travelling companies of 
, • I/a. xxi. 12. 

Dedanim. . , . a/tu 

Raphael deign’d to travel with 1 obias. IVlitton. 

Fain wou’d I travel to fome foreign fnore, 

So might I to myfelf myfelf rellore. Dryden. 

If others believed he was an Egyptian from his knowledge 
of their rites, it proves at leaft that he ti avclled there. Pope. 

2. To pals ; to go ; to move. 

By th’ clock ’tis day ; 

And yet dark night ftrangles the travelling lamp.. Shakefp. 
Time travels in divers paces, with divers perfons; I’ll tell 
you who time ambles withal, who time rrots withal. Shakefp. 

) Thus flying Eafl and Weft, and North and South, 

News travelled with increafe from mouth to mouth. Pope. 

•?. To make journeys of curiolity. 

^ Nothing tends fo much to enlarge the mind as travelling , 
that is, making a vifit to other towns, cities, or countries, 
befide thofe in which we were born and educated. Watts. 
a. To labour ; to toil. This fhould be rather travail. 

If we labour to maintain truth and reafon, let not any 
think that we travel about a matter not needful. Hooker. 
I’ve watch’d and traveled hard ; 

Some time I fliall fleep out; the reft I’ll whiffle. Shakefp. 

To Tra'vel. v. a. 

1. To pafs ; to journey over. 

Thither to arrive I travel thus profound. Milton. 

2. To force to journey. 

There are other privileges granted unto moft of the cor¬ 
porations, that they fhall not be charged with garrifons, and 
they fliall not be travelled forth of their own franchifes. Spenf. 
Tra'vel. n.f. [travail , Fr. from the noun.] 

1. Journey; aft of palling from place to place. 

Love had cut him Ihort, 

Confin'd within the purlieus of his court. 

Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat, 

His travels ended at his country-feat. 

Mingled fend into the dance 
Moments fraught with all the treafures. 

Which thy eaftern travel view«. 

2 . Journey of curiofity or inftruftion. 

Let him fpend his time no more at home. 

Which would be great impeachment to his age* 

In having known no travel in his youth. Shakefpeare. 
Travel in the younger fort is a part of education ; in the 
elder a part of experience. Bacon s Effays, N°. 18. 

A man not enlightened by travel or reflexion, grows as 
fond of arbitrary power, to which he hath been ufed, as of 
barren countries, in which he has been born and bred. AddiJ, 

3. Labour; toil. This {hould be travail: as in Daniel. 

He wars with a retiring enemy. 

With much more travail than with viftory. Daniel. 

What think’ll thou of our empire now, though earn’d 
With travel difficult. Milton. 

4. Labour in childbirth. This fenfe belongs rather to travail. 

Thy mother well deferves that Ihort delight, 

The naufeous qualms of ten long months and travel to 
requite. Dryden s Virg. 

4. Travels. Account of occurrences and oblervations of°a 
journey into foreign parts. 

A book of his travels hath been honoured with the tranfla- 
tion of many languages. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Hiftories engage the foul by fenfible occurrences ; as alfo 
voyages, travels, and accounts of countries. Watts. 

Traveller, n.f. [travailleur, Fr. from travel] 

1. One who goes a journey ; a wayfarer. 

The weary traveller wand’ring that way 
Therein did often quench his thirftv heat 


T R A 

Before I go where all in fllence mourn, 

From whofe dark fliores no travellers return. ^ Sandys. 

This was a common opinion among the Gentiles,- that the 
o-ods fometimes affumed human fhape, anu converted upon 
earth with llrangers and travellers. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. One who vifits foreign countries. 

Farewel monfieur traveller ; look you lifp and wear mange 
fuits, and difable all the benefits of your own country. >hak. 

The traveller into a foreign country knows more by the 
eye, than he that flayeth at home can by relation of the tra- 
.-j C H er Bacon's Nnv Atlantis * 

They are travellers newly arrived in a Arrange country, we 
fhould therefore not miflead them. _ Locne* 

Tra'veltainted. ad], [travel and tainted.] Harraffed ; fa¬ 
tigued with travel. 

I have foundered nine fcore and odd polls . and heie, tia- 
veltainted as I am, have, in my pure and immaculate valour, 
taken Sir John Coleville. Shakefp. Hen y IV. p. in 

TRA'VERS. adv. [French.] Athwart; acrofs. Not uied. 

He fwears brave oaths, and breaks them bravely, quite 
trovers, athwart the heart of his lover. ^ Shakefpeare . 

Tra'vekse .adv. [a trovers, French.] Croftwife; athwart. 
Bring water from lome hanging grounds, in long fuirows ; 

•D _ • /- 1 T7 


Bacon . 
Hayward. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


quench his thirfty heat Fairy b. ii. 
:hele my torments give. 


A little cafe to thefe my torments gi 


and from thofe drawing it traverje to ipread. 

The ridges of the fallow field lay travelfe. 

Trave'rse. prep. Through croiiwde. 

He through the armed files 
Darts his experienc’d eye, and loon tuivcrfc 
The whole battalion views their order due. 

Tra'verse. ad], [tranve Jus, Lat. travefc, Fr.] Lying acrofs ; 
lying athwart. 

The paths cut with traverfc trenches much encumbered 
the carriages until the pioneers levelled them. Hayward. 

Oak being ftrong in all poiitions, may be truflcd in crofs 
and trave-’fe work lor Summers. JVotton's Architect. 

Tra'verse. n.f. 

1. Any thing laid or built crofs. 

The Tirfan cometh with all his generation ; and if there be 
a mother from whom the whole lineage defeended, there is a 
traverfe placed in a loft where file fltteih. Bacon. 

Some wind inftruments are blown at a fmall hole in the 
fide, which llraiteneth the breath at the firft entrance; the 
rather in refpeft of their traverfe and flops above the hole, 
which performeth the Apple’s part. Bacon. 

2. Something that thwarts, croftes, or obllrufts ; crofs acci¬ 
dent; thwarting obftacle. This is a fenfe rather French 
than Englifh. 

A juft and lively pifture of human nature in its aftions, 
paffions, and travefes of fortune. Dryden . 

He fees no defeft in himfelf, but is fatisfied that he fhould 
have carried on his defigns well enough, had it not been for 
unlucky traverfes not in his power. Loch. 

To Tra'verse. v. a. [ traverfer, Fr. It was anciently ac¬ 
cented On the laft fyliable.] 

1. To crofs ; to lav athwart. 

Myfelf, and fuch 

As flept within the fhadow of your power, 

Have wander’d with our traverji arms, and breath’d 
Our fufferance vainly. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

The parts {hould be often traverfed or crofted Sv the flow¬ 
ing of the folds which loofeiy encompafs them, without fit¬ 
ting too ftraight. Dryden's Duf efnoy. 

2 . To crofs by way of oppofition ; to thwart with obftaoles. 

This treatife has, fmee the firft conception thereof, been 
often traverfed with other thoughts* * JVotton. 

You lave th’ expence of long litigious laws, 

Where fuits are haver s' d, and fo little won. 

That he who conquers is but laft undorle. Dryden. 

John Bull thought himfelf now of age to look after his 
own affairs ; Frog refolved to traverfe this new projeft, and 
to make him uneafy in his own family. A butknot. 

j. To oppofe fo as to annul. A law term. 

Without a good lkill in hiftory, and a new geography to 
underftand him aright, one may lofe himfelf in t-averffg the 
decree. Bake>’s Refections on Lea ninp. 

To wander over ; to crofs. 

He many a walk travers'd 
Of ftatelieft covert, cedar, pine, or palm. 

The lion fmarting with the hunter’s lpear, 

Though deeply wounded, no way yet difmay’d ; 

In fullen fury trave fes the plain, 
ft o find the vent’rous foe. 

Believe me, prince, there’s not an African 
That traverfes our vaft Numidian defarts 
In queft of prey, and lives upon his bow, 

But better prattles thefe boafted virtues. A.idNon’s Ga*o 
What feas you t- aven’d atld whaMields you fought I Pod. 
5. iolurvey; to examine thoroughly. 1 

My purpofe is to t>averje the nature, principles, and pro- 
pert,es of tins deteftable vice, ingratitude. South’s Sc mom. 
To Traverse. ».«. To ufe a pofture of oppofition in 
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TRE 

To fee thee fight, to fee thee traverf^ to fee thee here, 
to fee thee there. Sbakefp. Alary Wives ofWindfor. 

TraVesty. adj. [travejti, Fr.] Drefled fo as to be made ri¬ 
diculous ; burlefqued. 

1 rauma^ick. ad. [rpccMpcdliM J Vulnerary. 

I deterged and difpofed the ulcer to incam, and to do fo I 
put the patient into a traumatick decoction. Wifemans Surgery. 
I ray. n. J. [tray, Swedifh.] A fhallow wooden velTel in 
which meat or fifh is carried. 

Sift it into a tr,ay, or bole of wood. Moxon's Mcch. Excr. 

No more her care (ball fill the hollow tray. 

To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. Gay. 

Tra'ytrip. n.f. A kind of play, I know not of what kind. 
Shall I play my freedom at traytrip , and become thy bond 
Have. Sbakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Tr f/acherous. adj. [from treachery .] Faithlefs ; perfidious ; 
guilty of deferting or betraying. 

He bad the lion to be remitted 
Unto his feat, and thofe fame treacherous vile 
Be punilh’d for their prefumptuous guile. Hubberd’s Tale: 

Defire in rapture gaz’d awhile, 

And faw the treacherous goddefs fmiJe. Swift. 

Tr eAcherously. adv. [from t eacberous.] Faithlefsly ; per- 
fidioufly ; by treafon ; by ftratagem. 

Then ’gan Caraufius tyrannize anew. 

And him Alectus treacheroujly flew. 

And tooft on him the robe of emperor. 

Thou hall: (lain 

The flower of Europe for his chivalry. 

And treacheroujly haft thou vanquifh’d him. 

L-et others freeze with angling reeds, 

Or treacheroujly poor flfh befet, 

With ftrangling fnare, or winding net. 

I treated, trufted you, and thought you mine; 

When, in requital of my beft endeavours, 

You treacha oujly practis’d to undo me. 

Seduc'd my only child, and ftole her. Otway. 

They bid him ftrike, to appeafe the ghoft 
Of his poor father treacheroujly loft. Drydcn's Juvenal. 
I r f/acherousi\ ess. n. J. [from treacherous.] The quality of 
being treacherous ; perfidioufnefs. 

T RE'ACHERY. n.J. [ tricherie , French.] Perfidy; breach of 
faith. 

Trea'chetor. \ n.f. [from tricher , tricheur , Fr.] A traitor; 
TreAchour. J one who betrays; one who violates his 
faith or allegiance. 

Good Claudius with him battle fought, 

In which the king was by a treachctour 

Difguifed flain. Fairy fpueen, b. ii. 

Where may that trcachour then be found. 

Or by what means may I his footing tract. Fairy Efueen. 
TreAcle. n.f. [ triacle , Fr. triackle , Dutch; theriaca , Lat.J 

1. A medicine made up of many ingredients. 

The phyfician that has obferved the medicinal virtues of 
teacle , without knowing the nature of each of the fixty odd 
ingredients, may cure many patients with it. Boyle. 

T eacle water has much of an acid in it. Floyer. 

2. Moloifes ; the fpume of fugar. 

To Tread, v. n. pret. Pod. part. pafT. trodden. [ tr.uclan , Go- 
thick ; •cpeban, Saxon ; t eden, Dutch.] 

1. To let the foot. 

He ne’er drinks. 

But Timoil’s filver treads upon his lip.- Sbakefpeare. 

Thofe which perfume the air moft, being trodden upon 
and crulhed, are burnet,. wild thyme, and water mint; 
therefore fet whole alleys of them, to have the pleafure when 
vou walk or tread. Bacon's FJ/dys. 

Thofe dropping gums 

Afk riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. Milton. 
Where’er you tread the Muffling flow’rs fhall rife. Pope. 

2. To trample; to fet the feet in fcorn or malice. 

Thou 

Muft, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ftreet, or .elfe 
Triumphantly tread on thy country’s ruin. 

And bear the palm. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Thou {halt tread upon their high places. Deut. xxxiii. 29. 

3. To walk with form or ftate. 

When he walks, he moves like an engine, 

And the ground fhrinks before his t> ending. Sbakefpeare. 
Ye that llately tread or lowly creep. Milton. 

4. To copulate as birds. 

When fhepherds pipe on oaten draws; 

W hen turtles tread Sbakefpeare. 

What diitance between tire treading or coupling, and the 
laving of the egg? Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

They bill, they treacly Alcyone comprefs’d. 

Seven days fits brooding on her floating neft. Dry den. 

To Tread, v. a. 

Fo walk on ; to feel under the foot. 

Would. I had never t. cd this Englifh earth, 

Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! Sbakefpeare. 


A 


Hr. 


lv ‘a' Swift. 


Jobjix iv. 


Milt 


'on. 


Milt. 


'on. 


1. 


T r n 

He dy d obedient to few reft law \ 

Forbid to tread the promis’d land he faw. 

2. To prefs under the foot. 

r,,W the (huff out on the floor to prevent Si,,', 

3. 1 o beat; to track. 

Full of briars is this working world. 

—They are but burs : if we walk not in the w ■ 
our very petticoats will catch them. JW.f. . itks, 

4. To walk on in a formal or (lately manner ‘’**'“■ 

Methought (he trod the ground with; greater wace n 

5. To cruft under foot; to trample in contempt or'hatred' % 

Through thy name will we Head them' under thf y 
againft us. p . cn ft nle 

Why was I rais’d the meteor of the world ' * ltV : , S * 
Hung in the fkies, and blazing as I travdi’d * 

’Till all my fires were (pent; and then caff downward 
1 o be trod out by Udar ? Dryden's AH f r 

6 . To put in atiion by the feet. f or Love. 

They tread their wine-prefies and fuffer thirft. 

7. To love as the male bird the female. 

He feather’d her and trod her. Drvden\ V n 

Tread > nf. [from the verb.] Footing; ftep with.the ST 
^ If the ftreets were pav’d with thine eyes, t# 

tier feet were much too dainty for fuch triad. Slmidhem, 

1 he quaint mazes in the wanton green, 

For want of tread , are undiftinguifhable. ’ 

High above the ground 
Their march was, and the paflive air upbore 
Their nimble tread. 

The dancer on the rope, with doubtful tread , 

Gets wherewithal to cloath and buy him bread.’ Dryden 

How wert thou wont to walk with cautious tread * ° 

A difli of tea, like milk-pad, on thy head ! Swift 

2. Way; track; path. 

Cromwell is the king’s fecretary: further, 

Stands in the gap and tread for more preferment. Shabk 

3. The cocks part in the egg. ' 

ire'ader. n.J. [from treadf\ He who treads. 

The treaders fhall tread out no wine in their prefTes. I A 

Tre'acle. n.f [frem tread.] 

1. A part of an engine on which the feet a£l to put it in mo¬ 
tion. 

The farther the fore-end of the treadle reaches out beyonc 
the fore-fide of the lathe, the greater will the fweep of the 
fore-end of the treadle be, and confequently the more revo¬ 
lutions is made at one tread. Moxon's Mech. ExerciJes. 

2. The fperm of the cock. 

Whether it is not made out of the garm, or treadle of the 
egg, leemeth of lefier doubt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

At each end of the egg is a treadle , formerly thought to 
be the cock’s fperm. De,ham. 

TRE'ASON. n.f. [ trahifon , French.] An offence committed 
againft the dignity and majefty of the commonwealth: it is 
divided into high treafon and petit treajbn. High treafon is 
an offence againft the fecurity of the commonwealth, or of 
the king’s majefty, whether by imagination, word, or deed; 
as to compafs or imagine treafon , or the death of the prince, 
or the queen confort, or his fon and heir-apparent; or to de¬ 
flower the king’s wife, or his eldeft daughter unmarried, 
or his eldeft fon’s wife; or levy war againft the king in his 
realm, or to adhere to his enemies by aiding them; or to 
counterfeit the king’s great feal, privy feal, or money; or 
knowingly to bring falfe money into this realm counterfeited 
like the money of England, and to utter the fame; or to 
kill the king’s chancellor, treafurer, juftice of the one bench, 
or of the other; juftices in Eyre, juftices of aflize, juftices 
of oyer and terminer, when in their place and doing their 
duty ; or forging the king’s feal manual, or privy fignet; or 
diminifhing or impairing the current money: and, in fuch 
treafon , a man forfeits his lands and goods to the king : and 
it is called trcaj'on paramount. Petit treaJo?i is when a fervant 
kills his mafter, a wife her hufband ; fecular or religious kills 
his prelate : this treafon gives forfeiture to every lord within 
his own fee : both treafons are capital. Cow'd. 

Man difobeying, 

Difloyal breaks his fealty, and fins 
Againft the high fupremacy of heaven : 

To expiate his treajbn hath nought left. Muion. 

He made the overture of thy treajons to us. Shakefpearc. 
Athaliah cried, t r eafon , treafon. 2 Kings xi. H- 

Treasonable. \ a dj. [from treafon.] Having the nature or 

Treasonous. ) guilt of treafon. T> eaj'onous is out of ufe. 

Him by proofs as clear as founts in July 
I know to be corrupt and treasonous. Sbakefp. Henry VII . 

Againft the undivulg’d pretence I fight 

Of t teas’nous malice. ' Sbakefpeare'sMacbet 

Moft mens heads had been intoxicated with imagination, 
of plots, and treafonable pra<ftices. 6 laten on. 

Were it a draught for June when flie banquets, 

I wou’d not tafte thy treajbnous offer. _ on ' 

A credit to run ten millions in debt without parliamentary 
fecurity is dangerous, illegal, and perhaps t eajonable.^ r ^, ; 
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TREASURE, n.f [trefor , Fr. thefaurus , Latin.] Wealth 

hoarded ; riches accumulated. . 

An inventory, importing 

The feveral parcels of his plate, his treafure, 

Rich fluffs. Sbahfpeare’s Henry VIII. 

They built treafure cities. f xod - u I I# 

He ufed his laws as well for colledhng of treafure , as for 

mrredling of manners. 1 Bacon. 

Gold is treafure as well as filver, becaufe not decaying, 

and never finking much in value. Locke ' 

To Tbe'asure. v. a. [from the noun.] To hoard ; to repo- 

fit; to lay up. . n 

Aftef thy hardnefs and impenitent heart thou treafurejt up 

unto thyfelf wrath againft the day of wrath. , Rom. ii. 5 - 
Practical principles are treafured up in man’s mind, that, 
like the candle of the Lord in the heart of every man, dif- 
covers what he is to do, and what to avoid. South . 

No, my remembrance treafures honeft thoughts, 

And holds not things like thee; I fcorn thy friendlhip. 

Rowe . 

Some thought it mounted to the lunar fphere, 

Since all things loft on earth are treafur'd there. Pope. 
TREASURER. n.J'. [from treafure ; treforler , Fr.] One who 
has care of money; one who has charge of treafure. 

This is my treafurer , let him fpeak 
That I have referv’d nothing. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 
Before the invention of laws, private affedlions in fupreme 
rulers made their own fancies both their treafurers and hang¬ 
men, weighing in this balance good and evil. Raleigh. 

TreAsurership. n.J'. [from treafurer.'] Office or dignity of 
treafurer. 

He preferred a bafe fellow, who was a fuitor for the trea- 
furerfljipi before the moft worthy. Hakewill. 

TreAsurehouse. n.f. [ t<eajure and houfe .] Place where 
hoarded riches are kept. 

Let there be any grief or difeafe incident to the foul of 
for which there is not in this treafurehoufe a prefent 


men, 


Hooker , b. v. 3 


comfortable remedy to be found. 

Thou filver t* eafurehoufe. 

Tell me once more, what title doft thou bear ? Sbakefp. 
Gather together into your fpirit, and its treafurehoufe , the 
memory, not only all the promiles of God, but alfo the for¬ 
mer fenfes of the divine favours. Taylor's holy living. 

Treasury, n.f [from t-eafure ; treforerie , Fr.] A place in 
which riches are accumulated. 

And make his chronicle as rich with prize. 

As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 

With funken wreck and fumlefs treafuries. Sbakefpeare . 
Thy fumptuous buildings 

Have coft a mafs of publick treajury. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

And yet I know not how conceit may rob 
The treafury of life, when life itfelf 
Yields to the theft. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

He had a purpofe to furnifh a fair cafe in that univeriity 
with choice collections from all parts, like that famous trea- 
fwy of knowledge at Oxford. Wotton. 

The ftate of the treafury the king beft knows. Temple. 
Phyficians, by treafu ies of juft obfervations, grow to (kill 
in the art of healing. ^ Watts . 

To Treat, v. a. [ traiter , Fr. traSo , Lat.] 

1. To negotiate ; to fettle. 

To treat the peace, a hundred fenators 
Shall be commiifioned. Drydcn's AEn. 

2. [Traflo, Lat.] To difeourfe on. 

3. To ufe in any manner, good or bad. 

He treated his prifoner with great harfhnefs. Spoliator. 

Since living virtue is with envy curs’d, <• 

And the beft men are treated like the worft; 

Do thou, juft goddefs, call our merits forth. 

And give each deed th’ exati, intrinlick worth. Pope. 
4- J o handle; to manage; to carry on. 

Zeuxis and Polygnotus treated their fubjedls in their pic¬ 
tures, as Homer did in his poetry. Dryden, 

5 ‘ To entertain with expence. 

ic VJ REAT - Vm n ' C "knalter , Fr. rpahtian, Saxon.] 

•I* To difeourfe; to make difeuflions. 

Of love they treat till th’ ev’ning ftar appear’d. Milton. 
Abience, what the poets call death in love, has given oc- 
C , °, n , t0 beautiful complaints in thofe authors who have treat- 


Addifo?i's Spell. 
2 Mac. xiii. 22. 

1 

Swift. 


e d of this paflion in verfe. 

2. I 0 pratiife negotiation. 

The king treated with them. 

3 1 T o come to terms of accommodation. 

Inform us, will the emp’ror treat ? 

4 ^ To make gratuitous entertainments. 
i Re at. n. /. [from the verb.] 

** entertainment given. 

T his is the ceremony of my fate ; 

A parting treat , and I’m to die in ftate. Dryden. 

e pretends a great concern for his country, and infight 

a ^ att rr S V n ° W fuch profeffions > when recommended by 
neat, dilpofe an audience to heaj- reafon. Collier. 
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What tender maid but muft a victim fall 
For one man’s treat, but for another’s ball ? Pope. 

2. Something given at an entertainment. 

Dry figs and grapes, and wrinkled dates were fet, 

In canifters t’ enlarge the little t eat. Dryden. 

The King of gods revolving in his mind 
Lycaon’s guilt and his inhuman t eat . Dryden. 

Treatable, adj. [ iraitable , Fr.] Moderate ; not violent. ^ ^ 
A virtuous mind ftiould rather wifti to depart this worla 
with a kind of treatable diflfolution, than be fuddenly cut off 
in a moment, rather to be taken than fnatched away. Hooker. 

The heats or the colds of feafons are lefs eatable than 
with us. Temple. 

Tre'atise. n.f. [ trallatus, Latin.] Difeourfe; written trac¬ 
tate. 

The time has been my fell of hair 
Wou’d at a diftnal ti eatife rouze, and ftlr 
As life were in’t. Sbakefpeare. 

Befides the rules given in this treatife to make a perfect 
judgment of good pictures, there is required a long conver- 
fation with the beft pieces. • Dryden s Duf e noy. 

Tr eAtment. n.f. [tr aliment, French.] Uiage; manner of 
ufing good or bad. 

Scarce an humour or chara&er which they have not ufed ; 
all comes wafted to us : and were they to entertain this age, 
they could not now make fuch plenteous treatment. Dryden. 
Accept fuch t eatment as a Twain affords. Pope. 

Treaty, n.f. [traitc, Fr.] 

1. Negotiation; act of treating. 

She began a treaty to procure ; 

And ftabfifh terms betwixt both their requefts. Fa. £fu. 

2. A compact of accommodation relating to publick affairs. 

A peace was concluded, being rather a bargain than a 
treaty. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Echion 

Let fall the guiltlefs weapon from his hand. 

And with the veil a peaceful treaty makes. Addifons Ovid. 
For entreaty : fupplication ; petition; felicitation. 

He cait by treaty and by trains 
Her to perfuade. Spenfer , 

I muft 

To the young man fend humble treaties , doge, 

And palter in the fhift of lownefs. Sbakefpeare. 

Trf/ble. adj. [ triple , Fr. triplus , triplex , Lat.] 

1. Threefold; triple. 

Some I fee. 

That twofold balls and treble feeptres carry. Sbakefpeare. 

Who can 

His head’s huge doors unlock, whofe jaws with great 
And dreadful teeth in treble ranks are fet. Sandys . 

All his malice ferv’d but to bring forth 
Infinite goodnefs, grace, and mercy fhewn 
On man by him feduc’d ; but on himfelf 
Treble confufion, wrath, and vengeance pour’d. Milton . 

A lofty tow’r, and ftrong on ev’ry fide 
With treble walls. Drydcn's JEn. 

The pious Trojan then his jav’lin fent, 

The fhield gave way; through treble plates it went 
Of folid brafs. Dryden's Ain. 

2. Sharp of found. A mufical term. 

The (harper or quicker percuffion of air caufeth the more 
treble found, and the lower or heavier the more bafe found. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N'. 179. 
ToTre'ble. v. a. [from the adjective; triplico, Lat. tripUm, 
Fr.] To multiply by three ; to'make thrice as much. 

She conceiv’d, and trebling the due time. 

Brought forth this monftrous mafs. Spenfer. 

I would not be ambitious in my wiffi. 

To wifh myfelf much better ; yet for you, 

I would be trebled twenty times myfelf, 

A thoufand times more fair. Sbakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Aquarius fhines with feebler rays, 

JFour years he trebles, and doubles fix (core days. CreecJ). 
To FreAle. v. n. To become threefold. 

Whoever annually runs out, as the debt doubles and trebles 
upon him, fo doth his inability to pay it. Swift. 

Tre'blf.. n. f. A Iharp found. 

The treble cutteth the air lb (harp, as it returneth too fwift 
to make the found equal; and therefore a mean or tenor is 
the fweeteft. IW. 

1 he lute ftill trembles underneath thy nail : 

At thy well-fharpen’d thumb from fhore to fliore, 

The trebles fqueak for fear, the bafes roar. Dryden. 

Tre blf.ness. n. f. [from treolef] The ftate of being treble. 
The juft proportion of the air percufled towards the bafe- 
nefs or treblenefs of tones, is a great fecret in founds. Bacon. 

Tre bly. adv. [from treble.] Thrice told ; in threefold num- 
ber or quantity. 

His jav’lin fent, 

* l h ! e , ld ! av ' e way; through treble plates it went 
C->f folid brafs, of linnen trebly roll’d, Drvden's JEn. 
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T R E 

r Fhc feed being fo neceffary for the maintenance of the 
^ feveral fpecies, it is in fome doubly and trebly defended. Ray. 
TREE. n.f. trie , Iflandlck ; tree, Danifh.] 

I. A large vegetable riling, with one woody ftem, to a con- 
fiderable height. 

’Trees and flirubs, of our native growth in England, are 
diftinguifhed by Ray. i. Such as have their flowers disjoint¬ 
ed and remote from the fruit; and thefe are, i. Nuciferous 
ones ; as, the walnut tree, the hazel-nut tree,- the beach, 
the chefnut, and the common oak. 2. Coniferous ones ; 
of this kind are the Scotch firs, male and female; the pine, 

3. Bacciferous 


the common alder tree, and the birch tree, 
as, the juniper and yew trees. 4 


Lanigerous ones 


as. 


the 


An 


evergreen : the 
Miller. 


Benj. Johrfn. 
Obfolete. 


eort, 


black, white, and trembling poplar, willows, and ofiers of 
all kinds. 5. Such as bear their feeds, having an imperfect 
flower, in leafy membranes; as, the horfe-bean. 6. Such 
as have their fruits and flowers contiguous ; of thefe fome are 
pomiferous ; as, apples and pears : and fome bacciferous; as, 
the forb or fervice tree, the white or hawthorn, the wild 
rofe, fweet brier, currants, the great bilbery buffi, honey- 
fuckle, joy. Pruniierous ones, whole fruit is pretty large 
and foft, with a ftone in the middle; as, the black-thorn or 
floe tree, the black and white bullace tree, the black cherry, 
&c. Bacciferous ones; as, the ftrawberry tree in the 
weft of Ireland, mifletoe, water elder, the dwarf, a large 
laurel, the viburnum or way-fairing tree, the dog-berry tree, 
the fea black thorn, the berry-bearing elder, the p'ivet bar¬ 
berry, common elder, the holy, the buckthorn, the berry¬ 
bearing heath, the bramble, and fpindle tree or prickwood. 
Such as have their fruit dry when ripe; as, the bladder nut 
tree, the box tree, the common elm and afh, the maple, the 
gaule or fweet willow, common heath, broom, dyers wood, 
furze or gorfe, the lime tree, tdc. Miller. 

Sometime we fee a cloud that’s dra°;onifh, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Who can bid the' tree unfix his earth-bound root. Shale. 
It is pleafant to look upon a tree in Summer covered with 
green leaves, decked with blofloms, or laden with fruit, and 
calling a pleafant fhade : but to confider how this tree fprang 
from a little feed, how nature fhaped and fed it till it came 
to this greatnefs, is a more rational plealure. Burnet. 

Trees fhoot up in one great ftem, and at a good diftance 
from the earth, fpread into branches : thus goofeberries are 
fhrubs, and oaks are trees. Locke. 

2. Any thing branched out. 

Vain are their hopes who fancy to inherit, 

By trees of pedigrees, or fame or merit: 

Though plodding heralds through each branch may trace 
Old captains and dictators of their race. Dry den. 

Tree germander, n. f. A plant. 

Tre v. of life. n.f. [lignum vitce, Latin.] 

• wood is efteemed by turners. 

Tree/ im ofe. n.f. A plant. 

Treen. old plur. of tree. 

Well run greenhood, got between 
Under the fand-bag he was feen ; 

Lowting low like a for’fter green. 

He knows his tackle and his treen. 

Treen. adj. Wooden ; made of wood. 

Sir Thomas Rookefby, being controlled for firft fullering 
himfelf to be ferved in treen cups, anfwered, thefe homely 
cups pay truly for that they contain : I had rather drink out 
of treen and pay gold and filver, than drink out of gold and 
filver and make wooden payments. Camden. 

Tre'foil. n.f. [2 trifolium , Lat.] A plant. 

The trefoil hath a papilionaceous flower, confifting of the 
ftandard, the wings and keel coming out of the empalement 
together with the pointal covered with its fringed fheath : it 
becomes a capfule hidden in the empalement, and full of 
feeds fhaped like a kidney, adhering clofe to the capfule when 
ripe: fome have flowers confifting of one leaf, and filled 
with kidney-fhaped feeds : to this muft be added, that the 
leaves grow by threes, feldom by four or fives, on a common 
footftalk. ‘ Miller. 

Hope, by the ancients, was drawn in the form of a fweet 
and beautiful child, ftanding upon tiptoes, and a trefoil , or 
three-leaved grafs in her hand. Peacham on ID awing. 

Some fow trefoil or rye-grafs with their clover. Mortimer. 
TRE'lLLAGE. n.f. [French.] 

Treillage is a contexture of pales to fupport efpalliers, 

• making a diftin6l inclofure of any part of a garden. Lrevoux. 

1 here are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry: 

' makers of flower-gardens are epigrammatifts and fonneteers, 
contrivers of bowers, grotto’s, treillages , and cafcades, are 

■ romance writers. Spectator, N°. 477. 

TRE'LLIS. n.f. [French.] Is a ftrublure of iron, wood, 
or ofier, the parts crofting each other like a lattice. Trevoux. 

To Tremble, v. n. [trembler , Fr. tremo, Lat.] 

•I. To (hake as with fear or cold ; to fhiver; to quake ; to 
fhudder. 


2. 


' jT R"E 

My compaftionate heart 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold 
The thing, whereat it trembles by furmife 0 1 , 

God’s name ***& 

And power thou tremblejl at. Shakefpeare's xrr 
Shew your flaves how cnolerick you are, ^ 
And make your bondmen tremble. Sbakefp. %/,- r r 
This judgment of the heavens that makes us tremhf^' 
Touches us not with pity. Sbakrh v V 

They fhall fear and tremble. y £f ar \ 

When he heard the king, he fell into fuch NmllTJ 
he could hardly fpeak. ™ * cnat 

Frighted Turrius trembl'd as he fpoke. DndeJ^m' 
^ He fhook the facred honours of his head, ^ ^ 

With terror trembl'd heav’n’s fubfiding hill,* 

And from his fhaken curls ambrofial dews diftil. r> j. 

Ye powers, revenge your violated altars, * ^ ' h 

That they who with unhallow’d hands anproach 
May tremble. * r> 

To quiver; to totter. ° We% 

Sinai’s grey top fhall tremble. ^^ 

We cannot imagine a mafs of water to have flood upon 
the middle of the earth like one great drop, or a tremhliv. 
jelly, and all the places about it dry. Burnet 

3. To quaver; to fhake as a found. 

Winds make a noife unequally, and fometimes when ve¬ 
hement tremble at the height of their blaft. ft acon 

Tre'melingly. adv. [from trembling .] So as to fhake 
quiver. 

Tremblingly fhe flood, 

And on the fudden dropt. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Say what the ufe, were finer opticks giv’n, 

Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er, 

To fmart and agonize at every pore ? p c p e . 

Tremendous, adj. [ tremendus , Latin.] Dreadful; horrible- 
aftonifhingly terrible. 

There ftands an altar where the prieft celebrates fome 
myfteries facred and tremendous. Tatler, N°. 57. 

In that portal fliou’d the chief appear, 

Each hand tremendous with a brazen fpear. Pope's 
Tre'mour. n.f [ tremor , Lat.] 

1. The Rate of trembling. 

He fell into an univerfal tremour of all his joints, that 
when going his legs trembled under him. Harvey. 

By its ftyptick and {Emulating quality it afFefts the nerves, 
occafioning tremours. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

2. Quivering or vibratory motion. 

Thefe ftars do not twinkle when viewed through telefcopes 
which have large apertures: for the rays of light which pafs 
through divers parts of the aperture tremble each of them 
apart, and by means of their various, and fometimes con¬ 
trary tiemors fall at one and the fame time upon different 
points in the bottom of the eye. Newton. 

Tre'mulous. adj. [ tremulus, Lat.] 

Trembling ; fearful. 

The tender tremulous chriftian is cafily diftra<fted and amazed 
by them. Decay of Piety. 

Quivering; vibratory. 

Breath vocalized, that is, vibrated or undulated, impreffes 
a fwift tremulous motion in the lips, tongue or palate, which 
breath pafling frnooth does not. Holder. 

As thus th’ effulgence tremulous I drink, 

The lambent light'nings fhoot acrofs the fky. Thomfon. 
Tre'mulousness. n.f. [from tremidous.] The ftate of qui¬ 
vering. 

•Tren. n. f. A fiffi fpear. 

To Trench, v. a. [ traneber, Fr.] 

1. To cut. 

Safe in a ditch he bides, 

With twenty trenched gafhes on his head. 

This weak imprefs of love is as a figure 
Trench'd in ice, which with an hour’s heat 
Diflolves to water, and doth lofe his form. 

To cut or dig into pits or ditches. 

Pioneers with fpades and pickax arm’d, 

Forerun the royal camp to trench a field. . 

Trench the ground, and make it ready for the Spimj 

Firft draw thy faulchion, and on ev’ry fide 
Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide. 

The trenching plough or coulter is ufeful in p a ^ ur ^ r fl' 

• to cut out the Tides of trenches or drains. ^ 1 

Trench, n.f. [tranche, Fr.] 

1. A pit or ditch. 

On that coaft build, , , 

And with a trench enclofe the fruitful field. PfJJ n * 
When you have got your water up to the highe P 
the land, make a fmall trench to carry feme of the wa 
keeping it always upon a level. Mcranurs ■ 

2. Earth thrown up to defend foldiers in their appro- 
town, or to guard a camp. 



Shakefpean 


Shakefpeare. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langi 


TRE 

The citizens of Corioli have iftued forth 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle : 

I f a w & our party to the trenches driven, 

And then I came away. Shakefpeare s Conolanus. 

William carries on the trench , . 

Till both the town and caftle yield. _ Prior. 

Trenchant, adj. [ trenchant, Fr.j Cutting; ffiarp. 

He fiercely took his trenchant blade in hand, 

With which he ftruck fo furious and fo fell. 

That nothing feem’d the puiflance could withftand. F. 

Againft a vanquifh’d foe, their fvvords 
Were ffiarp and trenchant , not their words. Hudibras, 

Trencher, n.f [from Bench ; trenchoir , Fr.] 

1 A piece of wood on which meat is cut at table. 

No more 

I’ll ferape trencher, nor wafh difh. Sbakefp. TejnpeJl . 

My eftate deferves an heir more rais’d, 

Than one which holds a trencher. Shak. Timon of Athens. 
When we find our dogs, we fet the difh or trencher on the 
oround. More's Antidote againft Atbeifm. 

Their homely fare difpatch’d ; the hungry band 
Invade their trenchers next, and foon devour. Dryden. 
Many a child may have the idea of a fquare trencher , or 
round plate, before he has any idea of infinite. Locke. 

2 . The table. 

How often haft thou. 

Fed from my trencher, kneel’d down at the board, 

. When I have feafted. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

3. Food; pleafures of the table. 

It could be no ordinary declenfton of nature that could 
bring fome men, after an ingenuous education, to place their 
fummum bonum upon their trenchers, and their utmoft felicity 
in wine. South's Sermons. 

Tre'ncherfly. n.f [trencher and fty.~\ One that haunts ta¬ 
bles ; a parafite. 

He found all people came to him promifeuoufly, and he 
tried which of them were friends, and which only trencher- 

* flies and fpungers. L' Eft range. 

Trencherman, n.f [trencher and manf\ A feeder; an eater. 
Palladius allured him, that he had already been more fed 
to his liking than he could be by the fkilfuiieft trenchermen of 
Media. Sidney. 

You had mufty vi&uals, and he hath holp to eat it: he’s 
a very valiant trencherman ; he hath an excellent ftomach. 

Sbakefp. Much ado about nothing. 

TreNchermate. n. f [trencher and matef\ A table compa¬ 
nion ; a parafite. 

Becaufe that judicious learning of the ancient fages doth not 
in this cafe ferve the turn, thefe trenchermates frame to them- 
felves a way more pleafant; a new method they have of 
turning things that are ferious into mockery, an art of con- 
trad icf ion by way of fcorh. Hooker, b. v. 

To Trend, v. n. To tend; to lie in any particular direc¬ 
tion. It feems a corruption of tend. 

T he fcouts to feveral parts divide their way, 

I 6 learn the natives names, their towns explore 
The coafts and trendings of the crooked fhore. Dryden. 

Tre'ntals. n.f. [ trente , Fr.] 

Trcntals or trigintals were a number of mafles, to the tale 
of thirty, faid on the fame account, according to a certain 
order inftituted by Saint Gregory. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Tre'ndle. n. f [tpenbel, Saxon.] Any thing turned round. 
Now improperly written trundle. 

Trepa'n. n.f. [ trepan, Fr.] 

1. An inftrument by which chirurgeons cut out round pieces of 
the fkull. 

2. A fnare; a ftratagem by which any one is enfnared. [Of 

this fignification Skinner afligns for the reafon, that fome 
Englifh fhips in queen Elizabeth’s reign being invited, with 
great fhew of friendfliip, into Trapani, a part of Sicilv^ were 
there detained.] n 

But what a thoughtlefs animal is man. 

How very aeftive in his own trepan. Rofcommon. 

Can there be any thing of friendfhip in fnares, hooks, and 
trepans. South's Sermons. 

During the commotion of the blood and fpirits, in which 
paiiion confifts, whatfoever is offered to the imagination in 
favour of it, tends only to deceive the reafon : it Is indeed a 
real trepan upon it, feeding it with colours and appearances 
inftead of arguments. South's Sermons. 

1 REPA N - v ‘ a - [from the noun; trepaner, Fr.] 

I* Fo perforate with the trepan. 

A putrid matter flowed forth her noftrils, of the fame fmell 
With that in trepanning the bone. Wifeman's "Suherv 

Few recovered of thofe that were trepanned. Arbuthnot. 
1 o catch ; to enfnare. 

They trepann'd the ftate, and fac’d it down 
With plots and projeds of our own. Hudibras, p. ifi 

im, a °[ C af ? ^ ul tre P annad who are called to govern, beinsr 
efted with authority but bereaved of power, which is no? 

• mSfft e erf a l bUt f ° 'f T k afld - , betray them int0 a f P len ^ and 

, 0 fterial way of being ridiculous. South's Sermons . 


Donne . 


Milton. 


TRE 

TrephiNe*. n.f. A fmall trepan; a finaller inftrument of 

perforation managed by one hand. 

I fhewed a trepan and trephine, and gave them liberty to 
try both upon a fkull. JFifeman s Surgery. 

Trepidation, n.f [tepidatio, Lat.] 

1. The ftate of trembling. 

The bow tortureth the firing continually, and holdeth it 
in a continual trepidation. Bacon's Nat. Hift. N°. 137* 

AH obje&s of the fenfes which are very offenfivc, caufe 
the fpirits to retire; upon which the parts, in fome degree, 
are deftitute ; and fo there is induced in them si trepidation 
and horror. Bacon's Nat. Hfl. N J . 793 * 

Moving of th’ earth brings harms and fears, 

Men reckon what it did and meant; 

But trepidation of the fpheres. 

Though greater far, is innocent. 

7 hey pafs the planets fev'n, and pafs the fix’d 
And that cryftalline .fphere whofe balance weighs 
The trepidation talk’d, and that firft-mov’d. 

2 . State of terrour.. . . 

Bccaufe the whole kingdom flood in a zealous trepidation 
of the abfence of fuch a prince, I have been the more de- 
firous to refearch the feveral paffages of the journey. IVotion. 

His firft a£lion of note was in the battle of Lepanto; 
where the fuccefs of that great day, in luch trepidation of the 
ftate, made every man meritorious. JVitton. 

To Trespass, v. n. [trefp-ajfe' , Fr.] 

1. To tranfgrefs ; to offend. 

If they fhall confefs their trefpafs which they trefpajfcd 
againft me, I will remember my covenant. Lev. xxvi. 43. 

They not only contradict the general defign and particular 
expreffes of the gofpel, but trefpafs againft all logick. Norris. 

2. To enter unlawfully on another’s ground. 

Their morals and oeconomy, 

Mofl perfectly they made agree : 

Each virtue kept its proper bound. 

Nor trefpa's'd on the other’s ground. Prior. 

Trespass, n. f. [t efpas, Er.] • 

1. Tranfgreflion ; offence. 

Your purpos’d low correClion 
Is fuch, as bafeft, and the meanefi: -wretches 
For pilfirings, and mod common trefpafs 
Are punifh’d with. Sbakefp. Ring Lear. 

The trefpafs money and fin money was the priefts. 2Kings. 
He fhall bring his trefpafs offering for his fin. Lev. v. 6. 
Will God incenfe his ire 

For fuch a petty trefpafs ? Milton. 

2. Unlawful entrance on another’s ground. 

Trespasser, n.f. [from t efpafs .] 

1. An offender; a traiifgreftor. 

2. One who enters unlawfully on another’s ground. 

If I come upon another’s ground without his licence, or 
the licence of the law, I am a trcfpaffer, for.which the owner 
may have an a&ion of trefpafs againft me. THalton. 

Tre'ssed. adj. [from trejfe , French, j Knotted or curled. 

Nor this nor that lo much doth make me mourn, 

But for the lad, whom long I lov’d fo dear. 

Now loves a lafs that all his love doth fcorn, 

He plunged in pain his tvefjcd locks doth tear. Spenfer. 
Tre sses. n.f. without a fingular. [ treble , Fr. treccia, Italian. 1 
A knot or curl of hair. 

Hung be the heav’ns with black, yield day to night ! 
Comets, importing change of times and ftates, 


Shakefpeare. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


Brandifh your cryflial trejjes in the fky. 

Her fwelling breaft 

Naked, met his under the flowing a 0 ld 
Of her loofe trefjes hid. 

Adam had wove 

Of choiceft flow’rs a garland to adorn 
Her trejfes, and her rural labours crown. 

Fair trejfes man’s imperial race enfnare, 

And beauty draw's us with a fingle hair. ^ 

. Ceafe ’ bri S ht n y m P h - 1 t0 mourn the ravifh’d hair, 

VVh lc h adds new glory to the fhining fphere ! 

Not all the trejfes that fair hair can boaft, 

Shall draw fuch envy as the lock you loft. 

Tre'stle. n.f. [trefteau, Fr.] 1 * 

1. The frame of a table. 

2 . A moveable form by which any thing is fupported. 

r ET ’ CProbably from tritus, Lat.] An allowance made 
by merchants to retailers, which is four pounds in every hun¬ 
dred weight, and four pounds for wafle or refufe of a com 
modify. £.77 

Tre things, n.f [trethingi, low Latin, from trethu, Welfn" 
to tax.] Taxes ; impofts. 3 

pSpieye-c, Saxon; trepied, Fr.] Anythin^ 
that ftands on three legs : as, a ftoo!.. “* 

TREYo wl{■• Fr *l A three at c^s- 

hite-handed miftrefs, one fweet word with thee. 
Honey, milk, and fugar; there is three. 

Nay then, two treys ; metheglin, wort, and malm fey. 

Sbakefp , Love's Labour loft. 

Tri'a see. 
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T R. I 

Tri'able. adj. [from try.'] 

1. Poffibje to be experimented ; capable of trial. 

For the more eafy underftanding of the experiments triable 
by our engine, I iniinuated that notion, by which all of them 
will prove explicable. Boyle. 

2. Such as may be judicially examined. 

No one fhould be admitted to a bifliop’s chancellorfhip 
without good knowledge in the civil and canon laws, fince 
divers caufes triable in the fpiritual court are of weight. Aylijfe. 

Tri'ad. n. J. [ trias, Lat. triade, Fr.] Three united. 

Tri'al. n.f. [from try.] 

1. Tcft ; examination. 

With trial fire touch me his finger end ; 

If he be chafte the flame will back defcend. 

And turn him to no pain ; but if he ftart, 

It is the flefh of a corrupted heart. Shakcfpeare . 

2. Experience; act of examining by experience. 

I leave him to your gracious acceptance, 

Whofe trial fhall better publifh his commendation. Shah. 
Skilful gardeners make trial of the ieeds by putting them 
into water gently boiled ; and if good, they will fprout within 
half an hour. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 520. 

3. Experiment; experimental knowledge. 

Others had trial of cruel mockings and fcourgings. Neb. 

4. Judicial examination. 

Trial is ufed in law for the examination of all caufes, civil 
or criminal, according to the laws of our realm : the trial is 
the iflue, which is tried upon the inditement, not the indite- 
ment i tie If. Cow el. 

He hath refilled law. 

And therefore law fhall fcorn him further trial 

Than the feverity of publick power. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

5. Temptation; tell of virtue 

Left our trial, when leaf! fought, 

May find us both perhaps far lefs prepar’d, 

The willinger I go. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

No fuch company as then thou faw’fl 
Intended thee ; for trial only brought, 

To fee how thou could’ft judge of fit and meet. Milton. 
Every ftation is expofed to fome trials, either temptations 
that provoke our appetites, or dilquiet our fears. Rogers. 

6. State of being tried. 

Good fiiepherd, tell this youth what ’tis to love ? 

-It is to be all made of fighs and tears; 

It is to be made all of faith and fervice, 

All humblenefs, all patience and impatience; 

All purity, all trial, all obfervance. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

TRIA'NGLE. n.f [ triangle , Fr. trianguluin , Lat.] A figure 
of three angles. 

The three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones. 

Locke. 

Tria'ngular. adj. [ triangularis , Lat.] Having three angles. 

The frame thereof feem’d partly circular, 

And part triangular ; O work divine ! 

Thefe two the firfl and laft proportions are. Fairy §fu. 
Though a round figure be moil capacious for the honey, 
and moil convenient for the bee ; yet did fhe not chufe that, 
becaufe then there mufl have been triangular fpaces left void. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Tribe, n.f. [ tribu, Fr. tribus, Lat. from trev, b and v being 
labials of promifeuous ufe in the ancient Britifh words; trev 
from tir ef, his lands, is fuppofed to be Celtick, and ufed be¬ 
fore the Romans had any thing to do with the Britifh govern¬ 
ment ; to prove which Mr. Rowland offers many reafons, 
which he mentions by imagining that centuries is derived from 
trev , fuppofing it to be the fame with our centrev , importing 
a hundred trevs or tribes.'] 

1. A diftinbl body of the people as divided by family or for¬ 
tune, or any other charadleriflick. 

I ha’ been writing all this night unto all the tribes 
And centuries for their voices, to help Catiline 
In his election. Benj. Johnfon’s Cataline. 

If the heads of the tribes can be taken off’, and the milled 
multitude will fee their error, fuch extent of mercy is ho¬ 
nourable. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

Who now fhall rear you to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th’ ambrofial fount. Milton. 

Straggling mountaineers, for publick good. 

To rank in tribes, and quit the favage wood, 

Houfes to build. # Tate. 

I congratulate my country upon the increafe of this happy 
tribe of men, fince, by the prefent parliament, the race of 
freeholders is fpreading into the remote!! corners. Adclifon. 

2. It is often ufed in contempt. 

Folly and vice are eafy to describe. 

The common fubjedfs of our fcribbling tribe. Rofcommon. 
ri'elet or Tribo'ulet. n. f. A goldfmith’s tool for mak- 
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The juft fhall dwell. 

And after all their tribulations long. 

See golden days!, fruitful of golden deeds. Tun 

Death becomes on * 

His final remedy; and after life 
Try’d in fharp tribulation, and refin’d 
By faith, and faithful works. Milton’s Par. Lojl b * 
Our church taught us to pray, that God would, n ’ 0 t on/’ 
in all time of our tribulation, but in all time of our 
deliver us. Atterbufs fcW 

Tribunal, n.f. [tribunal, Latin and French.] 

1. The feat of a judge. 

I’ th’ market-place, on a tribunal filver’d, 

Cleopatra and himfelf in chairs of gold 

Were publickly enthron’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra , 

He fees the room 

Where the whole nation does for juftice come. 

Under whofe large roof flourifhes the gown, 

And judges grave on high tribunals frown. Waller 

Here the tribunal flood. Dryden’s JEn 

There is a neceffity of ftanding at his tribunal, who is in¬ 
finitely wife and juft. Gi ew’s Coanol. b iii~ 

2. A court of juftice. 

Summoning arch-angels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal. Milton 

Tri' bune. n.f. [ tribun , tribunus, Lat.] 

1. An officer of Rome chofen by the people. 

Thefe are the tribunes of the people, 

The tongues o’ th’ common mouth : I do defpife them. 

Shakcfpeare's Coriolanus. 

1 . The commander of a Roman legion. 

TribunTtial. \ adj. [ tribunitius, Lat.] Suiting a tribune; 
Tribun Ft 10 us. ) relating to a tribune. 

Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitious man¬ 
ner; for that is to clamour counfels, not to inform. Bacon. 
Oh happy ages of our anceftors, 

Beneath the kings and tribunitial powers 
One jail did all their criminals reftrain. Dryden s Juvenal. 
Tributary, adj. [ tributaire, Fr. t>ibutarius, Lat.] 

1. Paying tribute as an acknowledgement of fubmiflion to a 
mailer. 

Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
T’ ambitious Rome, and did their rule obey, 

Till Arthur all that reckoning did defray: 

Yet oft the Briton kings again!! them ftrongly fvvay’d. 

Fairy jjueen, b. ii. 

The two great empires of the world I know; 

And fince the earth none larger does afford, 

This Charles is fome poor t ibutary lord. Drydcn. 

Around his throne the fea-born brothers flood, 

That (well with tributa/y urns his flood. Pope. 

2. Subject; fubordinate. 

Thefe he, to grace his tributary gods, 

By courfe commits to feveral government, 

And gives them leave to wear their faphire crowns, 

And wield their little tridents. Miltons Cornus. 

O’er Judah’s king ten thoufand tyrants reign, 

Legions of luft, and various pow’rs of ill 

Infult the mafter’s tributary will. Prior. 

3. Paid in tribute. 

Nor flatt’rv tunes thefe tributary lays. Concanen. 

Tributary, n.f. [from tribute.] One who pays a ftated 
fam in acknowledgement of fubjedlion. 

All the people therein fhall be tributai ies unto thee, anu 
ferve thee. Deut. xx. 11. 

The Irifti lords did only promife to become tributaries to 
king Henry the fccond : and fuch as only pay tribute, are 
not properly fubjedls but fovereigns. Da-aies. 

TRFBUTE. n.f [tribnt, Fr. tnbutum, Lat.] Payment made 
in acknowledgement; fubje&ion. 

The Lord’s tribute of the flieep was fix hundred. Num • 
They that received tribute money faid, Doth not your ma- 
fler pay tribute ? _ Mat. xvn. 2. 

She receives 


As tribute her warmth and light. 


Mdton. 


Ainf. 


Tr: 

ing rings. 

Tribula't ion. n.f. [ tribulation, Fr.] Perfecution ; diftrefs: 
vexation ; difturbance of life. 

Tribulation being prefent caufeth forrow, and being immi¬ 
nent breedeth fear. Hooker, b, v. 


To acknowledge this was all he did exa< 5 l; 

Small tribute, where the will to pay was a 61 . Dry til* 
Tricoma'nes. n.f. A plant. 

A branch of fome capillary plant, refembling the com T 
trichomanes, only the pinnae are larger in a duflty grcy^J 

ftone. ! ° v r „ 

Trice, n.f. [I believe this word comes from trait, rr. 
rupted by pronunciation.] A fhort time; an inftant, a 
If they get never fo great fpoil at any time, the fame ) 
wafte in a trice, as naturally delighting in lpoii, K 

themfelves no good. 

Juft in the nick the cook knock’d thrice. 

And all the waiters in a trice 
His fummons did obey : 

Each ferving man with difh in hand, 

March’d boldly up like our train d band, c ucldinu 

Prefen ted, and away. 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 




Hudibras, p. i. 
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He could raife fcruples dark and nice, 

And after folve them in a trice 
' So when the war had rais d a ftorm, 

I’ve feen a fnake in human form. 

All ftain’d with infamy and vice, 

F enn from the dunghil in a trice. ■ 

Weems incredible at firft, that all the blood in our bodies 

fhould circulate in a trice, in a very few minutes; but it 
would be more furprifmg if we knew the ftort penods of the 
«eat circulation of water, Bentley s Sermons. 

TRicHo'-roMr. n. f. Divifion into three parts. 

Some difturb the order of nature by dichotomies* trichotomy 
mits fevens, twelves : let the fubjedt with the defign you 
toe in view determine the number of parts into which you 

divide it. 

Trick; n. f { treck , Dutch.] 

1. A fly fraud. 

Sir Thomas Moor faid, that a 


Watts. 


2 . 


South. 

Swift. 

Tuffer. 

Pope. 


Locke. 


Pope - 


trick of law had no lefs 

oower than the wheel of fortune, to lift men up, or caft 

V j „ Raleigh. 

them down. * 

A bantering droll took a journey to Delphos, to try if he 
could put a trick upon Apollo. L'EJhanges Fables. 

Such a one thinks to find fome flicker in my fnendfhip, 
and I betray him: he comes to me for counfel and I ^fhew 

him a trick. 

He fwore by Stix, 

Whate’er file wou’d defire, to grant; 

But wife Ardelia knew his tricks. 

A dexterous artifice. 

' Gather the loweft and leaving the top, 

Shall teach thee a trick for to double thy crop. 

And now, as oft in fome diftemper’d ftate. 

On one nice trick depends the gen’ral fate. 

3. A vicious practice. 

Sufpicion fhall be ftuck full of eyes : 

For treafon is but trulled like a fox. 

Who ne’er fo tame, fo chenfh’d and Iock d up, 

Will have a wild trick or his anceftors. Shakcfpeare. 

I entertain you with fomevvhat more worthy than the ftale 
exploded trick of fulfom panegyricks. Dryden. 

Some friends to vice pretend, 

That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Dryden. 
A juggle; an aiitick; any thing done to cheat jocofcly, or 
to divert. 

A rev’rend prelate flopp’d his coach and fix. 

To laugh a little at our Andrew’s tricks. Prior. 

5. An unexpected effebl. 

So felleft foes who broke their fleep. 

To take the one the other, by fome chance. 

Some trick not worth an egg, fhall grow dear friends. 

Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

6. A pradlice ; a manner; a habit. 

I fpoke it but according to the trick - if you’ll hang me 
you may. Shakefpeare. 

The trick of that voice I well remember, ShakeJ'peare. 

Behold, 

Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father ; eye, nofe, lip, 

7 ’he trick of ’s frown, his forehead. Shak. Winter’s Tale. 

7. A number of cards laid regularly up in play: as, a trick of 
cards. 

To Trick, v. a. [from the noun ; fl icker, Fr.] 

1. To cheat; to impofe on; to defraud. 

It is impoffible that the whole world fhould thus confpire 
to cheat themfelves, to put a delufion on mankind, and trick 
themfelves into belief. Stephens’s Sermons. 

2. To drefs ; to decorate; to adorn ; properly to knot, [trica, 
in low Latin, fignifies a knot of hair ; treccia, Italian : hence 
trace. Matt. Wcflmonaflerienfis fays of Godiva of Coventry, 
that fhe rode tricas capitis C 5 f crimes diffolvcns.] 

And trick them up in knotted curls anew. Drayton. 
They turned the impofture upon the king, and gave out, 
that to defeat the true inheritor he had tricked up a boy in the 
likenefs of Edward Plantagenet. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Horridly trickt 

With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, fons, 

Bak’d and impafted with the parching fires. Shakefp. 

This pillar is but a medley, or a mals of all the precedent 
ornaments, making a new kind by ftealth ; and though the 
nioft richly tricked , yet the pooreft in this, that he is a bor¬ 
rower of all his beauty. Wotton’s Architect. 

Their heads are trickt with taffels and flowers. Sandys. 

Woful fhepherds, weep no more, 

For Lycidas, your forrow, is not dead : 

Sunk, though he be, beneath the wat’ry floor ; 

So finks the Day-ftar in the ocean bed. 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And trie'k &&is beams, and with new fpangled ore, 
Flames in the forehead of the morning Iky. Milton. 

A daw that had a mind to be fparkifh, tricked himfelf up 
With all the gay feathers he could mufter. L’Ejlrange’s Fab. 


b. h 


b. ii. 
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Love is an airy good, opinion makes, 

That tricks and dreffies up the gawdy dream. Dryden. 
People lavifh it profufely in tricking up their children m 
fine cloaths, and yet flarve their minds, 
o To perform by flight of hand, or with a light touen. 

The colours and the ground prepare : 

Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air, 

Chufe a firm cloud before it fall. 

To Trick, v. n. To live by fraud. 

Thus they jog on, flili tricking, never thriving, 

And murd’ririg plays, which they call reviving. Dryden. 
Tri'cker. n.f [This is often written trigger ; I know not 
which is right.] The catch which being pulled dilengages 
the cock of the gun, that it may give fii c. 

Pulling afide the trickcr we obferved, that the (01 ce ot the 
Torino- of the lock was not fenfibly abated by the abience 01 

the air. ' 

As a goofe 

In death contra&s his talons clofe ; 

So did the knight, and with one claw 
The tricker of his piftol draw. Hudibras, p. 1. 

Tracking, n.f [from trick.] Drefs; ornament.^ 

Get us properties and tricking for our fairies. Shakejpeai e. 

Tri'ckish. adj. [from trick.] KLnavifhly artful; fraudulently 
cunning; mifehievoufly fubtle. 

All he fays is in a loofe, flippery? trickifo way of rea- 

foning. ' 

To Tri'ckle. V. n. [Of this word I find no etymology that 
feems well authorifed or probable.] I o fail in drops ; to rill 

in a (lender ftream. 

He, prick’d with pride, 

Forth fpurred faft ; adown Ms courier’s fide 
The red blood trickling, ftain’d the way. Fa. Eft 
Faft befide there trickled foftly down 
A gentle ftream, whofe murm’ring wave did play 
Amongft the pumy ftones, and made a found 
To lull him lblt afleep that by it lay. Fa. 11. 

Some noifes help fleep ; as, the blowing of the wind, and 
trickling of water, as moving : n the fpnits a gentle atten¬ 
tion, which flilleth the difeurfive motion. Pfacon. 

He wakened by the trickling of liis blood. Wjeman. 

Beneath his ear the faft’ned arrow flood. 

And from the wound appear’d the trickling blood. Dryden. 

All at once his grief and rage appear’d. 

And floods of tears ran trickling down his beard. Dryden. 

He lay ftretch’d along, his eyes fixt upward. 

And ever and anon a filent tear 

Stole down, and trickled from his hoary beard. Dryden. 
The emblems of honour wrought on the front in the brittle 
materials above-mentioned, t icklecl away under the firft im- 
preffions of the heat. Adclifon's Freeholder , N°, 28. 

Imbrown’d with native bronze, lo ! Henly flands. 
Tuning his voice and balancing his hands : 

How fluent nonfenfe trickles from his tongue ! 

How fweet the periods, neither faid nor fung. 

They empty heads confole with empty found. 

No more, alas! the voice of fame they hear. 

The balm of dulnefs trickling in their ear. Pope's Dunciad. 

Subdu’d, 

The froft refolves into a trickling thaw. Thomfon's Winter. 
Tri'cksy. adj. [from trick .] Pretty. This is a word of en¬ 
dearment. 

The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words ; and I do. know 
A many fools that ftand in better place, 

Garnifh’d like him, that for a trickfy word 
Defy the matter. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

All this fervice have I done fince I went. 

*-My trickfy fpirit ! Shakefpeare's Tempefl. 

Trico'rporal. adj. [tricorpus, Lax..] Having three bodies 
Tride. adj. [ among hunters; tride, French. ] Short and 
ready. . , Bailey. 

TrFdent. n. f [trident. Ft. tridens, Lat.] A three, forked 
feeptre of Neptune. 

His nature is too noble for the world’: 

He would not flatter Neptune for his t ident . Shakefpeare. 

Can’fl thou with fiigigs pierce him to the quick ? 

Or in his fkuil thy barbed trident flick ? Sandys on Job. 

He lets them wear their faphire crowns. 

And wield their little tridents. Milton. 

Several find a myftery in every tooth of Neptune’s trident. 

Addijon on ancient Medals. 

Tri'dent. adj. Having three teeth. 

Trading, n. f. [-cjifSinga, Saxon.] The third part of a coun- 
try or ftiire. £«%, 

1 riduan. adj. [from triduum, Lat,] 

1. Lafting three days. 

2. Happening every third day. 

Trie'nnial. adj. [triennis, Lat. triunnal , Fr.] 

I. Lafting three years. 

I paffed the bill for triennial parliaments. King Charles. 
• 26 Y Richard 


Pope. 
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Richard the third, though he came in by blood, yet the 
fhort time of his triennial reign he was without any, and 
proved one of my beft lawgivers. Howel's England's Tears. 

2. Happening every third year. 

Tri'er. n. f [from try .] 

I. One who tries experimentally. 

I he ingenious triers of the German experiment found, 
that their glafs veffel was lighter when the air had been drawn 
out than before by an ounce and very near a third. Boyle. 

1. One who examines judicially. 

Courts of juftice are bound to take notice of a&s of par¬ 
liament, and whether they are truly pleaded or not ; and 
therefore they are the triers of them. Hale. 

There fhould be certain triers or examiners appointed by 
the ftate to infpetf: the genius of every particular boy. Spelt. 

3. left; one who brings to the teft. 

You were ufed 

To fay, extremity was the trier of fpirits ; 

That common chances common men could bear. Shakefp. 
To Tri'fallow. v. a. [tres , Latin, and pealja, Saxon, a 
harrow.] To plow land the third time before fowing. Bailey. 

The beginning of Auguft is the time of trifallowing , or 
laft plowing, before they fow their wheat. Mortimer. 

.Tri'fid. adj. [among botanifts.] Cut or divided into three 
parts. Bailey. 

1 rifi stulary. adj. [tres and fflula , Latin.] Having three 
pipes. 

Many of chat fpecies whofe trifijlulary bill or crany we 
r have beheld. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

» o Fri'flf. v. n. [tryfelen , Dutch.] 

1. 1 o a£f or talk without weight or dignity; to a£f with levity; 
to talk with folly. 

When they law that we ought to abrogate fuch popifh ce¬ 
remonies as are unprofitable, or elfe might have other more 
profitable in their ftead, they trifle and they beat the air about 
nothing which toucheth us, unlefs they mean that we ought 
to abrogate all popifh ceremonies. Hooker . 

2. To mock; to play the fool. 

Do not believe, 

That, from the fenfe of all civility, 

I thus would play and trifle with your reverence. Shakefp. 

3. To indulge light amufement. 

4. To be of no importance. 

’Tis hard for every trifling debt of two {hillings to be 
driven to law. Spenfer. 

To Tri'fle. v. a. To make of no importance. Not in 
ufe. 

Threefcore and ten I can remember well. 

Within the volume of which time I’ve feen 
Hours dreadful and things ftrange ; but this fore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Tri'fle. n. J. [from the noun.] A thing of no moment. 

The inftru merits of darknefs tell us truths ; 

Win us with honeft trifles , to betray us 

In deepeft confequence. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Old Chaucer doth of Topas tell. 

Mad Rabelais of Pantagruel, 

A later third of Dowfabell, 

With fuch poor trifles playing : 

Others the like have labour’d at, 

Some of this thing, and fome of that. 

And many of they know not what. 

But that they muft be faying. Drayton's Nymphid. 

The infinitely greateft confeffed good is neglected, to fa- 
tisfy the fucceffive uneafinefs of our defires purfuing trifles. 

Locke. 

Tri'fler. n.f [ trifelaar , Dutch.] One who ads with levity; 
one that talks with folly. 

A man cannot tell whether Apelles or Albert Durer 
were the more trfers , whereof the one would make a per- 
fonage by geometrical proportions, the other by taking the 
beft parts out of divers faces to make one excellent. Bacon . 

Shall I, who can enchant the boift’rous deep. 

Bid Boreas halt, make hills and forefts move. 

Shall I be baffled by this trfer, love. Granville. 

As much as fyftematical learning is decried by fome vain 
trfers of the age, it is the happieft way to furnifti the mind 
with knowledge. Watts. 

Tri'fling. adj. [from trifled] Wanting worth ; unimportant; 
wanting weight. 

To a foul fupported with an aflurance of the divine fa¬ 
vour, the honours or afflidions of this life will be equally 
trifling and contemptible. Rogers's Sermons. 

Tri'flingly. adv. [from trifling. ] Without weight; with¬ 
out dignity; without importance. 

Thofe who are carried away with the fpontaffeous current 
of their own thoughts, muft never humour their minds in 
being thus trifingly^ bufy. Locke. 

Tri'form. adj. [triformis , Lat.] Having a triple fhape. 

The moon her monthly round 
Still ending, ftill renewing through mid heav’n, 
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With borrow'd light her countenance 
Hence fills, and empties, to enliahten t-K’ ,» 

Trigger n.f. [derived by Junius from triA l J***- 
tricare, Lat. J ^ > t r. from tn~ 

1. A catch to hold the wheel on fteep ground 

2. The catch that being pulled loofes the cock of the 

The pulling the trigger of the gun with which tht l r i 
is committed, has no natural conncaion with thnfe ; i , cc 
make up the complex one, murder. ldea ! th « 

Tringi'ntals. n. f. [from triginta , Latin, thirty.-] 

1 rentals or trmgintals were a number of mafltAn fL 1 
of thirty, inftituted by Saint Gregory ° T* 1 ' 

Tri'glyph. n.f [ In architedlure. ]' A member of llT' 
of the Dorick order fet direaiy over every pillar, an d 
tain fpaces in the mtercolumnations. j? er ' 

The Dorick order has now and then a fober rarniflTL 
of lion’s heads in the cornice, and of trigl Jg a 1,d , 
always in the fnze. m ^ 

T kgy° N ’ n '^' Fr '^ Atr!an S le - A terming 

. Th e ordinary height of a man ninety-fix digits, the an 
cient Egyptians eftimated to be equal to that myftical cubi! 
among them filed paffus Ibidis, or the trigen that the Ibis 
makes at every ftep, confiding of three latera, each tliirtv 
two digits. Hale's Origin of Mankind 

1 RI'GONAL. adj. [from tngon.] Triangular; having three 
corners. 

A fpar of a yellow hue (hot into numerous trigonal pointed 
{hoots of various fizes, found growing to one fide of a per¬ 
pendicular filfure of a ftratum of free-ftone in digrincri ’ 

Woodward on Fofli/? 

TRIGONOMETRY, n.f. [ trigommetne , Fr.j M 
Trigonometry is the art of measuring triangles, or of cal¬ 
culating the fides of any triangle fought, and this Is plain or 
fpherical LWf. 

On a dilcovery of Pythagoras all trigonometry, and confe- 
quently all navigation, is founded. Guardian. 

Trigonome'trical. adj. [from trigonometry .] Pertaining to 
trigonometry. 

Trilateral, adj. [ trilateral , French; ires and lat us, Lat.] 
Having three fides. 

Trill, n. f [trillo, Italian.] Quaver; tremuloufnefs of mu- 
fick. 

Long has a race of heroes fill’d the ftage, 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage, 

In fongs and airs exprefs their martial fire 

Combat in trills , and in a fugue expire. Addifon . 

To Trill, v. a. [from the noun.] To utter quavering. 

Through the loft filence of the liftening night 
The fober-fuited fongftrefs trills her lay. Thomfan. 

To Trill. v. n. 

1. To trickle ; to fall in drops or flender ftreams. 

Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonftration 
of grief? 

I, {lie took ’em ; read ’em in my prefence; 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 

Her delicate cheek. Shakejp. King Lear. 

2 . To play in tremulous vibrations of found. 

Ami call’d upon the grave debate. 

To judge of trilling notes and tripping feet. Dryden. 

Trillion, n.f [A word invented b y Locke: trilion, Fr.] 
A million of millions of millions; a million twice multiplied 
by a million. 

Trilu'minar. 7 adj. [trilaminaris, Latin.] Having three 

Trilu'minous. S lights. Did. 

Trim. adj. [jetjiymme'TS, Saxon, completed.'] Nice; fmug; 
drefted up. 

Tone paine in cottage doth take. 

When t’other trim bowers do make. Tuffeds Hujb. 

A trim exploit, a manly enterprize, 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid’s eyes 
With your deriiion. Shak. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
The Dorick order has, in companion of thofe that fol¬ 
low, a more mafeuline afpedt, and little trimmer than the 
Tufcan that went before, fave a fober garniftiment now an 
then of lions heads in the cornice, and of triglyphs and me¬ 
topes always in the frize. Woitons Architect. 

Doft thou not blufh to live fo like a beaft, 

So trim , fo diftolute, fo loolely dreft. Dryden's Perjtuu 

To Trim. v. a. [tjumman, Saxon, to build.] 

1. To fit out. 

Malicious cenfurers ever, 

As rav’nous fifties do a veflel follow rrnT 

That is new trimmd, Shakefp. Hdnry 

2 . To drefs ; to decorate. 

Our youth got me to play the woman’s part, 

And I was trim'd in Julia’s gown. Sbakejpem • 

Pennyroyal and orpin they ufe in the country to tamt ^ 
houfes, binding it with a lath againft a wall. . _ ac ° 

Two arts attend architecture, like her principal gen. > 
to drefs and trim her, picture and fculpture. 1 # ^ 
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The victim ox that was for altars preft, 

Trirm’i with white ribbons and with garlands dreft. 

Sunk of hirnfelf. Dryden's Georg. 

- To {have ; to clip. . 

^ Mephiboftieth had neither drefted his feet, nor trimmed his 
‘ r( l 1 2 Sam. xix. 24. 

C Ciip and trim thofe tender ftrings like a beard. Brown. 
The barber may trim religion as he pleafes. Howel. 

Trim off the Small fuperfluous branches. Mortimer. 

а. To make neat; to adjuft. 

I found her trimming up t]*e diadem 
On her dead miftrefs. Shakejp. Ant, and Cleopatra. 

Go, lirrah, to my .cell, as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handfomely. Shakefpeare. 

Yet are the men more loofe than they ! 

More kemb’d, and bath’d, and rubb’d, and trimm’d 
More fleck, more foft, and flacker limb’d. Benj. Johnfon , 
To Waft the living, gave the dead their due, 

And wreaths, herlelf had tainted, trimmd anew. Tickell. 
When workmen fit a piece into other work, they fay they 
trim in a piece. Mozon s Mech. Exercifes. 

Each mufe in Leo’s golden days 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither’d bays. Pope. 

5. To balance a veffel. 

Sir Roger put his coachman to trim the boat. Spectator . 

б. It has often up emphatical. 

He gave you all the duties of a man, 

Trimmd up your praifes with a princely tongue, 

Spoke your defervings like a chronicle. Shakefpeare. 

To Trim. v. n. To balance; to fluctuate between two par¬ 
ties. 

If fuch by trimming and time-ferving, which are but two 
words for the fame thing, betray the church by naufeating 
her pious orders, this will produce confufion. South's Serm. 

For men to pretend that their will obeys that law, while 
all befides their will ferves the faCfion ; what is this but a 
grofi, fulfome juggling with their duty, and a kind of trim¬ 
ming it between God and the devil. South's Semions. 

He who heard what ev’ry fool cou’d fay, 

Wou’d never fix his thought, but trim his time away. 

Dryden's Hind and Panther . 
Trim. n.f. Drefs; geer; ornaments. 

They come like facrifices in their trim. 

And to the five-ey’d maid of fmoaky war, 

All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them. Shakefpeare * 

Forget 

Your labourfome and dainty trims , wherein 
You made great Juno angry. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

The goodly London in her gallant trim. 

The pheenix daughter of the vanquifh’d old. 

Like a rich bride does to the ocean fwim. 

And on her jfhadow rides in floating gold. 

Irimly. adv. [from trim.] Nicely; neatly. 

Her yellow golden hair 
Was trimly woven, and in trefles wrought. Fairy ffhicen. 
The mother, if of the houfhold of our lady, will have her 
^ fon cunning and bold, in making him to live trimly. Jfcham . 
Trimmer, n. f. [from trim.] One who changes fides to ba¬ 
lance parties ; a turncoat. 

The fame bat taken after by a weazel begged for mercy: 
no, fays the weazle, no mercy to a moufe : well, fays t’other, 
but you may fee by my wings that I am a bird ; and fo the 
bat ’fcaped in both by playing the trimmer. L’Efbange's Fab. 
To confound his hated coin. 

All parties and religions join, 

Whigs, tories, trimmers. Swift. 

2. A piece of wood inferted. J 

Before they pin up the frame of ground-plates, they muft 
. n the ffmmer and the girders,, and all the joifts and the 
trimmers for the ftair-cafe. Moxon's Mech. Exercife. 

i R i'm ming. n.f [from trim.] Ornamental appendages to a 
coat or gown. 

Judgment without vivacity of imagination is too heavy, 
and like a dreis without fancy; and the laft without the firft 
is too gay, and but all trimming. Garth's Pref. to Ovid. 
Trinal. adj. [trims., Lat.] Threefold. 

Like many an angel’s voice, 

Singing before th’ eternal majefty, 

Li tliclr trinal triplicity on high. Fa. $u. b. i. 

I hat tar-beaming blaze of majefty, 

Wherewith he wont at heav’n’s high council table 
-l o lit the midft of trinal unity, 

He laid aftde. Milton. 

RiN'E. n.j [trine, Fr. trinus, Latin.] An afpea of planets 

L X three a ?S les ° r a tn g° n » > which they are fuppofed 
} uiiiOaOgers to be eminently benign. 

_ „ To th’other five, 

1 heir planetary motions, and afpeas, 
n fextile, fquare, and trine, and oppofite, 

Ui noxious efficacy. Milton's Par . Lojl , b . x. 


Dry den. 
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Now frequent trines the happier lights among; 

And high-rais’d Jove from his dark prifon freed, 

ThoTe weights took off that on his planet hung. 

Will glorioufly the new-laid works fucceed. Dryddn , 

From Aries right-ways draw a line, to end 
In the fame round, and let that line fubtend 
An equal triangle ; now fince the lines 
Muft three times touch the round, and meet three figns, 
Where’er they meet in angles thofe are trines. Creech . 

To Trine, v. a. [from the noun.] To put in a trine afpea. 

This advantage age from youth has won. 

As not to be outridden, though outrun ; 

By fortune he was now to Venus trin d. 

And with ftern Mars in Capricorn was join’d. Dryden. 

TRLNITY. n.f. [trinitas, Lat. trinite, Fr.] I he incompre- 
henfible union of the three perfons in the Godhead. 

Touching the puffure of the trinity, I hold it blafphemous 
and utterly unlawful. Peacham. 

In my whole eflay there is not any thing like an objeaion 
againft the trinity. Locke. 

Tri'nket. n.f. [ This Skinner derives fomewhat harfhlv from 
trinquet, Fr. trinchetto, Ital. a topfail. I rather imagine it 
corrupted from tricket, fome petty finery or decoration.] 

1. Toys; ornaments of drefs ; fuperfluities of decoration. 

Beauty and ufe can fo well agree together, that of all the 
trinkets wherewith they are attired, there is not one but ferves 
to fome neceflary purpofe. Sidney, b. ii. 

We’ll fee your trinkets here forthcoming all. Shakefp. 

They throng who fhould buy firft, as if my trinkets had 
been hallowed. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Let her but have three wrinkles in her face, 

Soon will you hear the fawey fteward fay, 

Pack up with all your trinkets and away. Dryden's fuv. 
She was not hung about with toys and trinkets , tweezer- 
cafes, pocket-glaffes. Arbuthnot's Hifl. of "John Bull. 

How Johnny wheedl’d, threat’n’d, fawn’d. 

Till Phyllis all her trinkets pawn’d. Swift. 

2. Things of no great value ; tackle ; tools. 

What hufbandlie hufbands except they be fooles; 

But handfom have ftorehoufe for trinkets and tooles. Tuff. 
Go with all your fervants and trinkets about you. L'EJlr. 

Trio'bolar. adj. [triobolaris, Latin.] Vile; mean; worth- 
lefs. 

Turn your libel into verfe, and then it may pafs current 
amongft the balladmorigers for a tiiobolar ballad. Cheynel . 

To Trip. v. a. [ treper , Fr. trippen, Dutch.] 

1. To fupplant; to throw by ftriking the feet from the ground 
by a fudden motion. 

He conjundl 

Tripp'd me behind. Shakefpeare. 

Be you contented. 

To have a fon fet your decrees at naught, 

To trip the courfe of law, and blunt the fword 

That guards the peace and fafety of your perfon. Shakefp . 

2. To ftrike the feet from under the body. 

I tript up thy heels and beat thee. Shakefpeare. 

The words of Hobbes’s defence trip up the heels of his 
caufe; I had once refolved. To refolve prefuppofeth deli¬ 
beration, but what deliberation can there be of that which 
is inevitably determined by caufes without ourlelves. Bramhall. 

3. To catch ; to detefl. 

Thefe women 

Can trip me, if I err ; who, with wet cheeks. 

Were prefent when file finifti’d. Shakefp . Cymbeline . 

To Trip. v. n. 

1. To fall by lofing the hold of the feet. 

Virgil is fo exaa in every word, that none can be changed 
but for a worfe : he pretends fometimes to trip, but it is to 
make you think him in danger when moft fecure. Dryden. 

2. To fail; to err; to be deficient. 

Saint Jerome, who pardons not over-eafily his adverfaries, 
if any where they chance to trip , preffeth him as thereby 
making all forts of men God’s enemies. Hooker , b. v. 

Many having ufed their utmoft diligence to fecure a reten¬ 
tion of the things committed to the memory, cannot' cer¬ 
tainly know where it will trip and fail them. South. 

Will fhines in mixed company, making his real ignorance 
appear a feeming one : our club' has caught him tripAncr., at 
which times they never fpare him. Addijon's"Spelt. Nvior ' 
Several writers of uncommon erudition would expofe iny 
ignorance, if they caught me tripping in a matter of’fo oreat 

moment. Addifon's Spelt. N°. 22B. 

3. I o ttumble ; to titubate. 

.1 ma y have the idea a man’s drinking till his tongue 
trips, yet not know that it is called drunkennefs. Locke 

4. To run lightly. 

In filence fad, 

Trip we after the night’s (hade. Sbahfpeare. 

1 he old faying is, the third pays for 11 ’ - - ~ 


is a good tripping meafure. 


all 


the triplex, fir, 
Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

He 
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He throws his arm, and with a long-drawn dafh 
Blends all together ; then diflinftly trips 
From this to that; then quick returning {kips 
■And (hatches this again, and paufes there. Crafjaw. 

On old Lycaeus or Cyllene hoar, 

Trip no more in twilight ranks. 

Though Erymanth your lofs deplore, 

A better foil {hall give you thanks. Milton's Arcades. 

She bounded by, and tripp'd fo light, 

They had not time to take a Ready fight. 

To the garden walk flie took her way. 

To fport and trip along in cool of day. 

Stay, nymph, he cry’d, I follow not a foe ; 

Thus from the lion trips the trembling doe. 

Well thou doA to hide from common fight 
Thy clofe intrigues, too bad to bear the light: 

Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed dame 
Tripping from fea on fuch an errand came. 

He’ll make a pretty figure in a triumph, 

And ferve to t<ip before the vigor’s chariot. 

I he lower plaits of the drapery in antique figures in fculp- 
ture and painting, feem to have gathered the wind when the 
perfon is in a poflure of tripping forward. Addifon. 

In Britain’s ifles, as Heylin notes. 

The iadies trip in petticoats. Prior. 

They gave me inflations how to Aide down and trip up 
the AeepeA fiopes. Pope. 

5. To take a fliort voyage. 

Trip. n. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A flroke or catch by which the wrefller Ripplants his anta- 


Dryden. 
Dry den. 
Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Addifon. 


goniR. 


O thou difiembling cub ! what wilt thou be, 

When time hath fow’d a grizzel on thy cafe? 

Or will not elfe thy craft fo quickly grow. 

That thine own trip fhall be thine overthrow ? Shakefp. 

He Rript for wrefiling, fmears his limbs with oil, 

And watches with a trip his foe to foil. Dryden's Georg. 

It was a noble time when trips and Cornifh hugs could 
make a man immortal. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

2 . A Rumble by which the foothold is loR. 

3. A failure; a mifiake. 

He faw his way, but in fo fwift a pace, 

To chufe the ground might be to lofe the race : 

They then, who of each trip th’ advantage take, 

Find but thofe faults which they want wit to make. Dryd. 

4. A fhort voyage or journey. 

I took a trip to London on the death of the queen. Pope. 
Tripartite, adj. [ tripartite , Fr. tripartitus , Latin.] Di¬ 
vided into three parts; having three correfpondent copies. 
Our indentures tripartite are drawn. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Tripe, n. f. [tripe, Fr. trippa, Italian and Spanifii.] 

1. The inteflines; the guts. 

How fay you to a fat tripe finely broil’d ? 

«■—- 1 like it well. Shakefpeare. 

In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe. King. 

2 . It is ufed in ludicrous language for the human belly. 
Tir'pedal. adj. [tres and pes, Lat.] Having three feet. 
Tripe'talous. adj. [tres and ztstccXov.] Having a flower 

confifling of three leaves. 

Tri'phthong. n. f. [ triphthongue , Fr. tres and (p$ro['yr i .] A 
coalition of three vowels to form one found : as, eau ; eye. 
TrEple. adj. [ triple , Fr. triplex , triplus , Lat.] 

1. Threefold ; confifling of three conjoined. 

See in him 

The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a flrumpet’s Rool. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
O night and fliades, 

Flow are ye join’d with hell in triple knot, 

Againfl th’ unarmed weaknefs of one virgin. 

Alone and helplefs ! Milton. 

Thrice happy pair ! fo near ally’d 
In royal blood and virtue too : 

Now love has you together ty’d, 

May none this triple knot undo. IValler. 

By thy triple fliape as thou art feen 
In heav’n, earth, hell, ’ grant this. Dryden. 

Strong Alcides, after he had flain 
The triple Geryon, drove from conquer’d Spain 
Flis captive herds. Dryden's /En. 

Out bounc’d the maflifF of the triple head; 

Away the hare with double fwiftnefs fled. Swift. 

2 . Treble ; three times repeated. 

We have taken this as a moderate meafure betwixt the 
higheA and loweA ; but if we had taken only a triple pro¬ 
portion, it would have been fuflicient. Burnet. 

If then the atheifl can have no imagination of more fenfes 
than five, why doth he fuppofe that a body is capable of 
more ! If we had double or triple as many, there might Rill 
be the fame fufpicion for a greater number without end. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

To TrEple. v. a. [from the adjeftive.] 

1* To treble ; to make thrice as much, or as many. 


* 


R 


I 


To what purpofe fliould words ferve, when nV t 
more to declare than groans and flrono- cr i PB . Ue hat}l 

Areams of bloody fweat; more than ^doubled TnT, 
prayers can exp refs. " anci fipled 

If thefe halfpence fliould gain admittance, in ,Jw f '' 
of time his limited quantity would be tripled upon us 
2. To make threefold. ‘ ‘ ■ us '. Wft. 

Time, action, place, are fo preferv’d bv tW 

h o f 



Dryd, 


en.] 


Swift. 


That e’en Corneille might with enw fee 
Th’ alliance of his tripled unity. 

Tri'plet. n.f [from triple.] 

1. Three of a kind. 

I hcie fit C nts, D ks, and Harriion, 

How they fwagger from their garpifen ; 

Such a triplet could you tell 
Where to find on this fide hell. 

2. Three verfes rhyming together : as. 

Waller was fmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verfe, the full refounding line, / 

The long majeflick march and energy divine. P-u \ 

Some wretched lines from this neglected hand ^ 
May find my Hero on the foreign Rrand, / 

Warm with new fires, and pleas’d with new command. ) 

I frequently make ufe of triplet rhymes, becauiTthev 
bound the fenfe, making the lafl verfe of the triplet a pin 

darick * Dryden's&n. 

I rEplicate. adj. [from triplex, Lat.] Made thrice as much. 
Triplicate ratio, in geometry, is the ratio of cubes to each 
other ; which ought to be diflinguifli a from triple. Harris. 

All the parts, in height, length, and breadth, bear a du¬ 
plicate or triplicate proportion one to another. Grew. 

Triplication, n. f. [from triplicate.] The aft of trebling 
or addins; three together. 

Since the margin of the vifible horizon in the heavenly 
globe is parallel with that in the earthly, accounted but one 
hundred and twenty miles diameter; fenfe muft needs mea¬ 
fure the azimuths, or verticle circles, by triplication of the 
fame diameter of one hundred and twenty. Glanville's Sccpf. 

TriplEcity. n.f. [ triplicite , Fr. from triplex, Lat.] Treble- 
nefs ; Rate of being threefold. 

Like many an angel’s voice. 

Singing before th’ eternal majefly. 

In their trinal triplicity on high. Fairy fu. b. i. 

It was a dangerous triplicity to a monarchy, to have the 
arms of a foreigner, the difeontents of fubjefts, and the title 
of a pretender to meet. Bacon's Henry VII. 

A ft eft; not duplicities nor triplicities , nor any certain num¬ 
ber of parts in your divifion of things. Watts's Logick, 

TrEpmadam. n.f. An herb. 

Tripmadam is ufed in falads. Mortimer's Hujb. 

TrEpod. n.f. [tripus, Latin.] A feat with three feet, fuch as 
that from which the prieftefs of Apollo delivered oracles. 

Two tripods call in antick mould. 

With two great talents of the fineft gold. Dryden s /En. 

TrEpoi.y. n.f [I fuppofe from the place whence it is brought.] 
A fliarp cutting land. 

In polifhing glafs with fand, putty, or tripoly , it is not to 
be imagined that thofe fubftances can by grating and fretting 
the glals bring all its leaft particles to an accurate polilh. _ 

Newtons Optticks. 

TrEpos. n.f A tripod. See Tripod. 

Welcome all that lead or follow, 

To the oracle of Apollo ; 

Here he fpeaks out of his pottle. 

Or the tripos , his tower bottle. Ben]. Jabnfon, 

Craz’d fool, who would’A be thought an oracle, 

Come down from off the tripos , and fpeak plain. Drydau 

TrEpper. n.f. [from trip.] One who trips. 

TrEpping. adj. [from trip.] Quick; nimble. 

The clear fun of the frefti wave largely drew, 

As after thirft:; which made their flowing fnrink 
From ftanding lake, to tripping ebb ; that Role 
With foft foot tow’rds the deep. Miltons rat. Lj * 

TrEpping. n.f. [from trip.] Light dance. 

Back, fliepherds, back, enough your play, 

Here be without duck or nod, 

Other t> ipipings to be trod, 


Milton. 


Clark. 


Of lighter toes 

Tri'ptote. n.f [; tiptoton , Lat.] 

Triptoie is a noun ufed but in three cafes. ? . 

Tripu'diary. adj. [ iripndium\ Lat.] Performed by dancuv 
Claudius Pulcher underwent the like fuccefs when ie 
tinued the tripudiary augiirations. Browns Vulgar # 
Tripudia'tion. n. f. [ trjjudium , Lat.] Aft ol dancing. _ 
TrEppingly. adv. [from t ipping.] With agility? viul 
motion. 

This ditty after me Mefpfore. 

Sing, and dance it trippingly. # yoU 

Speak the fpeech trippingly on the tongue . ' 

mouth it as many of our players do, I had 
crier had lpoke my lines, Tri'reM*. 
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TfiRE / me * n ’ f [triremist 
of oars on a fide. 


Lat.] A galley with three benches 

of oars on a nae. _ , 

Trise'ction. n.f. [ires and fettio, Lat.] Divifion into three 
equal parts: the trifeftion of an angle is one of the dclide- 
rata of geometry. 

Tri'stful. adj. [trijlts, Lat.] Sad; melancholy; gloomy; 

forrowful. A bad word. 

Heav’n’s face doth glow 

With triflful vifage; and, as ’gainfl the doom, ^ 

I thought fick at the aft. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

TRisu'tc .n.f [tr if ulcus, Lat.] A thing of three points. 

Confider the threefold efteft of Jupiter’s trifulc, to burn, 
difoufs, and terebrate. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

Trisylla'bical. adj. [trefyllabe, Fr. from trifyllable.] Con¬ 
fiding of three fyllables. 

TRISYLLABLE, n.f. [trifyllaba, Latin.] A word confifling 
of three fyllables. 

TRITE, adj. [tritus, Latin.] Worn out; Rale; common; 
not new. 

Thefe duties cannot but appear of infinite concern when 
we refleft how uncertain our time is: this may be thought 
fo trite and obvious a refleftion, that none can want to be 
reminded of it. Rogers's Sermoi.s . 

She gives her tongue no moment’s refl, 

In phrafes batter’d. Rale, and trite , 

Which modern ladies call polite. Swift. 

TrTteness. n.f [from trite.] Stalenefs; commonnefs. 
TritheRsm. n.f. [ tritheifne , Fr. rpif? and ftfo?.] The opi¬ 
nion which holds three diflinft gods. 

Tri'turable. adj. [ triturable , Fr. from triturate.] Poflible 
to be pounded or comminuted. 

It is not only triturable and reducible to pov/der by contri¬ 
tion, but will not fubfiA in a violent fire. Brown. 

Tritura'tion. n. f. [ trituration , Fr. trituro, Lat.] Re¬ 
duction of any fubflances to powder upon a Rone with a 
muller, as colours are ground ; it is alfo called levigation. 

Fie afHrmeth, that a pumice Rone powdered is lighter 
than one entire; that abatement can hardly be avoided in 
trituration. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. 

TriVet. n.f. [SeeTREVET.] Any thing fupported by three 
feet. 

The befl at horfe-race he ordain’d a lady for his prize. 
Generally praileful; fair and young, and fkill’d in houle- 
wiferies. 

Of all kind fitting ; and withal a trivet , that enclos’d 
Twenty-two meafures. Chapman's Iliad. 

The trivet table of a foot was lame, 

A blot which prudent Baucis overcame. 

Who thrufls beneath the limping leg a {herd. Dryden. 
TrEvial. n.f [trivial, Fr. trivialis, Lat.] 

1. Vile; worthlefs; vulgar; fuch as may be picked up in the 
, highway. 

Be fubjefts great, and worth a poet’s voice, 

For men of fenfe defpife a trivial choice. Rofcommon. 

2. Light; trifling; unimportant; inconfiderable. This ufe is 
more frequent, though lefsjuR. 

This argues confcience in vour grace. 

But the refpefts thereof are nice and trivial. 

All eircumflances well confidered. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

See yon mad fools, who, for fome trivial right. 

For love, or for miflaken honour, fight. & Dryden. 
Were they only fome flight and trivial indiferetions, to 
vhicn the example of the world expofod us, it might per¬ 
haps not much concern our religion. Rogers's Serin. 

In ev’ry work regard the writer’s end; 

And if the means be juft, the conduft true, 

Applaufe, in fpite of trivial faults, is due. p 0 p e . 

The ancient poets are like many modern ladies : let an 
aft ion be never fo trivial in itfell, they always make it ap¬ 
pear of the utmoft importance. p 0 p Cm 

Trivially, adv. [from trivial.] 

I* Commonly; vulgarly. 

Money is not the iinews of war, as is fivially faid, where 
the finews of mens.arms, in effeminate people, fail. Bacon. 
Lightly ; mconiiderably. 

Frivialness. n.f [irom trivial.] 

L Commonnefs; vulgarity. 

• ?; Lightnefs; unimportance. 

RI'UMPH. n.f. [triumphus, Lat. triomphe , Fr.] 

J. Pomp with which a victory is publicity celebrated. 

Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 
Unto a dunghil, which {nail be thy grave; 

And there cut off" thy mpfl ungracious head, 

7 llch 1 wU1 bcar in u lum P h to the king. Shakefpeare 
and n t h nClent '‘"I 05 ‘ h - e trium i' m of the generals from vifloryl 
thlnof e a ,£ e v t J °T VeS ,T n di(bandi ”S ‘he armies, were 
State ot being victorious. , j * 

Sublime with expeftation when to fee 
In triumph ilTuing forth their glorious chief. Milton. 

a ■ , . Hercules, from Spain, 

Arnv d m *’■ i™p h > from Geryon flain. Dryden s /En. 
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3. Viftory; conqueR. 

Eros has 

Packt cards with C^far^ and. falfe play’d my glory 
Unto an enemy’s triumph. Shakejp, Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Each order bright > • 

Sung triumph, and him Ring -viftorious king. 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden-gate. 

If fools admire, or whining coxcombs toafl 
The vain coquets the trifling triumphs boafl. 

4. Joy for fuccefs. 

Great triumph and rejoicing was in heav’n 



Milton. 

Pope-. 


Logie. 

O 


Milton. 


See Trump. 


Fr. 


This 
but in 


Milton i 

Rowe . 


Priori 

Shakefpeare . 
Shakefpeare. 

Milton. 


5. A conquering card now called trump 
To TrEumpi-i. v. n. [ triumpho, Lat. triompher, 
word is always accented in profe on the flrA fyllable 
poetry fometimes on the lafl.] 

1. To celebrate a viftory with pomp; to rejoice for viftory. 
The triumphing of the wicked is £hort, and the joy of the 
hypocrite is but for a moment. Job xx. 5* 

Your viftory, alas, begets my fears ; 

Can you not then triumph without my tears. Dryden. 

2 To obtain viftory. 

This great commander fought many times to perfuade So- 
lyman to forbear to ufe his forces any farther againfl the 
ChriAians, over whom he had fufficiently triumphed , and 
turn them upon the Perftans. Knolles's Hi/?, of the Turks * 
Then all this earthy groflhefs quit. 

Attir’d with Rars, we fliall for ever fit. 

Triumphing over death, and chance, and time. 

There fix thy faith and triumph o’er the world; 

For who can help, or who can fave befides ? 

While blooming youth and gay delight 
Sit on thy rofey cheeks confefl. 

Thou hafl, my dear, undoubted right 
To triumph o’er this deflin’d breafl. 

3. To infult upon an advantage gained. 

How ill befeeming is it in thy fex 
To triumph, like an Amazonian trulL 
Sorrow on all the pack of you. 

That triumph thus upon my mifery. 

Our grand foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in th’ excefs of joy 
Sole reigning, holds the tyranny of heav’n. 

Triu'mphal. adj. [ triomphal, Fr. triumphalis, Lat. from 
triumph.] Ufed in celebrating viftory. 

He left only triumphal garments to the general. Bacon. 
Ye fo near heav’n’s door, 

Triumphal with triumphal aft have met* Milton. 

Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 

And hew triumphal arches to the ground. Pope. 

LeA we fhould for honour take 
The drunken quarrel of a rake ; 

Or think it feated in a fear. 

Or a proud triumphal car. Swift. 

Triu'mphal. n.f. [triumphalia, Lat. triumphal ornaments.] 
A token of viftory. Not in ufe. 

tie to his crew that fat confulting brought 
Joylefs triumphals of his hop’d fuccefs. 

Milton's Paraclife Regain'd. 

Triumphant, adj. [ triumphans, Lat. triumphant , Fr.] 

1. Celebrating a viftory. 

Captives bound to a triumphant car. Shakefpeare. 

It was drawn as a triumphant chariot, which at the fame 
time both follows and triumphs. South’s Sermons 

2. Rejoicing as for viftory. 

Think you, but that I know our Rate fecure, 

I would be fo triumphant as I am ? Shakefp. Rich. IIL 
Off with the traitor’s head; 

And now to London with triumphant march. 

There to be crowned. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 

Succefsful beyond hope, to lead ye forth 
Triumphant out of this infernal pit* 

3. Viftorious ; graced with conqueR. 

He fpeedily through all the hierarchies 
Intends to pafs triumphant , and give laws. 

Athena, war’s triumphant matd. 

The happy fon will, as the father, aid. 

Triumphantly, adv. [from triumphant .] 

I. In^a triumphant manner in token of viftory; joyfully as for 

Viftory with little lofs doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French; 

Who are at hand triumphantly difplay’d. Shake Ac are 

1 hrough armed ranks triumphantly flie drives. 

And with one glance commands ten thoufand lives. Gran. 
V ictorioufly ; with fuccels. 

Thou mufl, $s a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ftreet; or elfe 
Triumphantly tread on thy country’s ruin, 

Wth infolem'exul'Tation. Shahpecre's Coridanus. 

.lAft 11 K ht - i n, g j Vern I nS lye goes round the W-ilJ, and has 
almoft banned truth out of i t; and lb reigning tk um ?hantly 


Milton. 


Aid ton. 


Pope's OdyJJey, 
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in its (lead, is the fource of mod of thofe confufions that 
plague the univerfe. South's Sermons. 

Triu'Mpher. n.f. [from triumph.'] One who triumphs. 

Thefe words become your lips, as they pais through 
them. 

And enter in our ears, like great triumphers, 

In their applauding gates. Sbakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Augud was dedicated to Augudus by the fenate, becaufe 

in the fame month he was the fird time created conful, and 

thrice triumpher in Rome. Peacham on Drawing. 

^ , C n. f r triumviratus or triumviri , Lat. trium- 

m < virat, hr. j A coalition or concurrence ol 

Triumviri. / J 

C three men. 

Lepidus of the triumvirate 

Should be depos’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The triumviri , the three corner cap of fociety. Shakefpeare. 
During that triumvirate of kings, Henry the eighth of 
England, Francis the fird of France, and Charles the fifth 
emperor of Germany, none of the three could win a palm 
of ground but the other two would balance it. Bacon's EJjays. 
With thefe the Piercies them confederate, 

And, as three heads conjoin in one intent, 

And indituting a triumvirate, 

Do part the land in triple government. Daniel's Civil War. 

From didant regions fortune fends 
An odd triumvirate of friends. % Swift. 

Tri'une. adj. [ires and unus, Lat.] At once three and one. 
We read in fcripture of a triune Deity, of God made flefh 
in the womb of a virgin, and crucified by the Jews. Burnet. 
To Trqat. v. a. [with hunters.] To cry as a buck does at 
rutting time. Did?. 

Tro'car. n.f [trocar corrupted from mis quart, French.] 
A chirurgical indrument. 

The handle of the trocar is of wood, the canula of filver, 
and the perforator of Reel. Sharp's Surgery. 

Trocha'ical. adj. [trocha'ique, Fr. trochaicus, Lat.] Confid- 
ing of trochees. 

Trochanters, n.f [rpop/avl^pr?.] Two procefies of the 
thigh bone, called rotator major and minor, in which the 
tendons of many mufcles terminate. ^ Did?. 

TRO'CHEE. n.f. [ trochaus , Lat. trochee, Yr. T£o%cu(§p.] A 
foot ufed in Latin poetry, confiding of a long and Ihort fyl- 
lable. 

TrochTlicks. n. f. Awv, rpoyroc, a wheel.] The 

fcience of rotatory motion. 

There fucceeded new inventions and horologies, compofed 
hy trochilicks , or the artifice of wheels, whereof fome are 
kept in motion by weight, others without. Brown. 

It is requidte that we rightly underdand fome principles in 
trochilicks , or the art of wheel indruments ; as chiefly the 
relation betwixt the parts of a wheel and thofe of a balance, 
the feveral proportions in the femidiameter of a wheel being 
anfwerable to the Tides of a balance. Wilkins's Deedalus. 
Tro'chings. n.f. The branches on a deer’s head. Ainfi 
Trochi'sch. n. f. [r^tirx^ ; trochifque , hr. trochifcus , 
Latin.] A kind of tablet or lozenge. 

The trochijks of vipers, fo much magnified, and the flefli 
of fnakes fome ways condited and corredled. Bacon. 

Trode, the preterite of tread. 

They trode the grapes and made merry. fudges ix. 27. 
Trode. n.f ["from trode , pret. of tread.'] Footing. 

The trode is not fo tickle. Spenfer. 

They never fet foot on that fame trode , 

But baulke their right way, and drain abroad. Spenfer. 

Trod. 1 participle paflive of tread. 

’ Tro dden. W 1 r , ^ r . 

Jerufalem diall be trodden down of the Gentiles. Lukexx 1. 

Thou, infernal ferpent, {halt not long 
Rule in the clouds ; like an autumnal dar, 

Or light’ning, thou (halt fall from heav’n trod down 
Under his fifet. Milton's Par. Reg. h. iv. 

Ev’n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom. 

And trodden weeds fend out a rich perfume.' . Addifon. 

Troglodyte, n. f [rpuyXo^vln^.] One who inhabits caves 

of the earth. 

Procure me a troglodyte footman, who can catch a roe at 
his full fpeed. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

To Troll, v. a. [trollen, to roll, Dutch ; perhaps from 
trochlea , Lat. a thing to turn round.] To move circularly ; 
to drive about. 

With the phant’fies of hey troll, 

Droll about the bridal bowl, 

And divide the broad-bread cake, 

Round about the bride’s dake. Benj. fohnfon s Underwoods. 

To Troll, v. n. 
j. To roll; to run round. 

How pleafant on the banks of Styx, 

To troll it in a coach and fix. Swift. 

2 . To ddi for a pike with a rod which has a pulley towards 
the bottom, which I fuppofe gives occafion to the term. 

Nor drain I ponds the golden carp to take, 

Nor trowle for pikes, difpeoplers of the lake. Gay. 
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Tro'lmydames. n.f. [Of this word I know not th P m • 

A fellow I have known to go about with 
knew him once a fervant of the prince. S/l } 

TROOP, n. f. [ troupe , Fr. troppa, Italian; tnote n It 
trop, Swedifh ; troppa , low Latin.] ^ 5 utc ^> 

1. A company ; a number of people colle&ed together 

That which fhould accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends 
I mud not look to have. Shakefp 1 1 

Saw you not a bleffed troop JP ‘ MkUA ‘ 

Invite me to a banquet, whofe bright faces 
Cad thoufand beams upon me like the fun. Shakefb 

As the mind, by putting together the repeated ideas^of 
unity, makes the colle&ive mode of any number, as a fc * 
or a grofs; fo by putting together feveral particular fubflances > 
it makes collective ideas of lubdances,as a/rw*,an arm,, t > ’ 

2. A body of foldiers. F Lode ' 

iEneas feeks his abfent foe, 

And fends his flaughter’d troops to (hades below. 

3. A fmall body of cavalry. ^ ' 

To Troop, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To march in a body. 

I do not, as an enemy to peace. 

Troop in the throngs of military men. 

But rather {hew a while like fearful war. Shakefpeare, 

They anon 

With hundreds, and with thoufands, trooping came 
Attended. Milton's Par. Lof, b. i, 

Armies at the call of trumpet 
Troop to their dandard.' Milton's Par. Lof, b. vii. 

2. To march in hade. 

Yonder (hines Aurora’s harbinger. 

At whofe approach ghods, wand’ring here and there, 
Troop home to churchyards. Sbakefpeare, 

The dry dreets flow’d with men. 

That troop'd up to the king’s capacious court. Chapman . 

3. To march in company. 

I do inved you jointly with my power, 

Preheminence, and all the large effeCh 
That troop with majedy. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Tro'oper. n.f [from troop.'] A horfe foldier A trooper 
fights only on horfehack; a dragoon marches on horfeback, 
but fights either as a horfeman or footman. 

Cudorn makes us think well of any thing : what can be 
more indecent now than for any to wear boots but troopers 
and travellers ? yet not many years dnee it was all the fafhion. 

Grew: 

Trope, n.f. [r^cV^; trope , Fr. tropus, Lat.] A change of 
a word from its original dgnification ; as, the clouds foretel 
rain for forefew. 

For rhetorick he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there dew a trope. Hudibras. 

If this licence be included in a Tingle word, it admits of 
tropes ; if in a fentence, of figures. Dryden. 

Tro'phied. adj. [from trophyf] Adorned with trophies. 

Some greedy minion, or imperious wife. 

The trophy d arches, dory’d halls invade. _ P°p e • 

Tro'phy. n.f. [tropecum, trophasum, Latin.] Something taken 
from an enemy, anddiewn or treafured up in proof of victory. 
What trophy then diall I mod fit devife. 

In which I may record the memory 

Of my love’s conqued, peerlefs beauty’s prize ^ 
Adorn’d with honour, love, and chadity ? Sptnja. 

To have borne 

His bruifed helmet and his bended fword, 

Before him through the city, he forbids ; 

Giving all trophy, fignal, and odent, 

Quite from himfelf to God. Shakefp. Henry 

There lie thy bones. 

Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb. Shakcjpcaic* 
Twice will I not review the morning’s rife, 

Till I have tom that trophy from thy back, . 

And fplit thy heart for wearing it. 1 die 

In ancient times the trophies ere#ed upon the place 0 
victory, the triumphs of the generals upon their return, 
great donatives upon the difbanding of the armies, 
things able to enflame all mens courage. Bacon s Jj 
°Around the pods hung helmets, darts, and fpears, / 
And captive chariots, axes, fhields, and bars, C 

And broken beaks of {hips, the trophies of tneii wais. /• 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace. 

To fhew poderity Elpenor was. Pope s 0 yfj e h 
Tro'pical. adj. [from trope.] 

I. Rhetorically changed from the original meaning. , 

A dri# and literal acceptation of a loofc and « 
predion was a fecond ground. _ Brown s J . 

The words are tropical or figurative, and imp 
bole, which is a way of expreding things beyon S nlons . 
and naturally they are in themfelves. South s Stjrno 

The 
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The foundation of all parables Is, fome analogy orfimili- 
between the^/ or allubve part of 

fjmm’tMp'ck.] Placed near the tropick ; belonging to the 

^ The pine apple is one of the tropical fruits. Salmon. 

TRO'PICK. n.f. [ tropique, Fr. tropicus, Lat.] The line at 
wldch the fun turns back, of which the North has the tro- 
)ick of Cancer, and the South the tropick of Capricorn. 

1 Under the tropick is our language fpoke, 

And part of Flanders hath receiv’d our yoke. 

Since on ev’ry fea, on ev’ry coad. 

Your men have been didrefs’d, your navy tod, 

Sev’n times the fun has either tropick view’d, 

The Winter banidi’d, and the Spring renew’d. Dryden. 
Tropolo'gical. 71. f. [tropologique, Fr. and 

Varied by tropes j changed from the original import of the 


Waller. 


ords. 


Tropology, n.f. [rptiir®* and A rhetorical mode 

offpeech including tropes, or a change of fome word from 

the original meaning. . . 

Not attaining the deuterology and fecond intention of words, 
they omit their fuperconfequences, coherences, figures, or 
tropologies, and are not perfuaded beyond their literalities. 

* * ' Hr own's Vulgar Err ours. 

Tro'ssers. n.f. [trmtjes, Fr.] Breeches; hole. See Trouse. 

You rode like a kern of Ireland ; your t rench hole oft, 
and in your drait troffers. Shakefp. Henry V. 

To Trot. v. n. [trotter, Fr. trotten, Dutch.] 

1. To move with a high jolting pace. 

Poor Tom, that hath made him proud of heart, to ride 
on a bay trotting horfe, over four inch'd bridges, to courfe 
his own (hadow for a traitor. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Whom doth time trot withal ? 

_He trots hard with a young maid, between the contra# 

of her marriage and the day it is folemniz’d : if the interim 
be but a fevennight time’s pace, is fo hard that it feems 
the length of {even years. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Take a gentle trotting horfe, and come up and fee your 
old friends. Dennis. 

2. To walk fad, in a ludicrous or contemptuous fenfe. 

Trot, n.f [frot, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. The jolting high pace of a horfe. 

His honedy is not 

So loofe or eafy, that a ruffling wind 

Can blow away, or glitt’ring look it blind : 

Who rides his lure and even trot, 

While the world now ride.s by, now lags behind. Herbert. 

Here lieth one who did mod truly prove. 

That he could never die while he could move ; 

So hung his dediny, never to rot 

While he might dill jog on and keep his trot. Milton. 

The virtuofo’s faddle will amble when the world is upon 
the harded trot. Dryden. 

2. An old w^nnan. In contempt. I know not whence derived. 

Give him gold enough, and marry him to an old trot with 
ne’er a tooth in her head : why, nothing comes amifs, fo 
money comes withal. Sbak. Taming of the Shrew. 

How now bold-face, cries an old trot ; firrah, we eat our 
own hens, find what you eat you deal. L'Ef range. 

Troth, n.f. [trouth, oldEnglifh; •qneo'S, Saxon.] Truth; 
faith ; fidelity. 

Saint Withold met the night-mare, 


Bid her light and her troth plight. 


Shakefpeare. 


Stephen adails the realm, obtains the crown, 

Such tumults raifing as torment them both : 

Th’ afflidled date, divided in their troth 
And partial faith, mod miferable grown. 

Endures the while. Daniel's Civil War. 

In troth, thou’rt able to indru# grey hairs, 

And teach the wily African deceit. Addifon's Cato. 

Tro'thless. adj. [from troth.] Faithlefs ; treacherous. 

Thrall to the faithlefs waves and trothlefs fky. Fairfax. 
Tro'thplight. adj. [troth and plight.] Betrothed; affianced. 
This, your fon in law, 

Is trothplight to your daughter. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
To TROUBLE, -u. *. [troubler, Fr.] 

1. To didurb ; to perplex. 

An hour before the wordiipp’d fun 
Pear'd through the golden window of the Ead, 

A troubled mind drew me to walk abroad. Shakefpeare. 

But think not here to trouble holy red. Milton. 

Never trouble yourfelf about thofe faults which age will 

c df e ' . _ Locke on Education. 

2. 1 o afflicl-; to grieve. 

It would not trouble me to be {lain for thee, but much it 
torments me to be (lain by thee. Sidney, b. ii. 

They pertinacioufly maintain that affli&ions are no real 
evils, and therefore a wife man ought not to be troubled at 


them. 


Tillotfon's Sermons. 


Though it is in vain to be troubled for that which I cannot 
chufe, yet I cannot chufe but be affliaed, Tilbtfm’s Sermons. 
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3. To didrefs ; to make uneafy. 

Be not difmay'd nor troubled at thefe tidings. Milton • 

He was fore troubled in mind, and much diftreded. 1 Mac. 

4. To bufy; to engage overmuch. 

Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about many things. 

. Lukex.\\. 

sr. To o-ive occafion of labour to. A word of civility or-flight 

regard. 

X will not trouble myfelf to prove that all terms are not de¬ 
finable, from that progrefs in infinitum which it will lead us 
into. Locke . 

6. To teize ; to vex. 

The boy fo troubles me; 

’Tis pad enduring. Shakefpeare. 

7. To diforder ; to put into agitation or commotion. 

A woman mov’d is like a fountain troubled; 

Muddy, ill feeming, thick, bereft of beauty. Shakefpeare. 
An angel went down into the pool and troubled the water; 
whofoever fird after the troubling depped in was made whole. 

John v. 4. 

God looking forth will trouble all his hod. Milton . 
Hear how fhe the ear employs ; 

Their office is the troubled air to take. Davies „ 

Seas are troubled when they do revoke 
Their flowing waves into themfelves again. Dav : es. 

It is not bare agitation, but the fediment at the bottom, 
that troubles and defiles the water. South . 

The bed law in our days is that which continues our 
judges during their good behaviour, without leaving them to 
the mercy of filch who might, by an undue influence, trouble 
and pervert the courfe of judice. Addifon's Guard. N°. 99. 
Thy force alone their fury can redrain. 

And fmooth the waves, or fwell the t oubl'd main. Dryden. 
2 . To mind with anxiety. 

He had credit enough with his mader to provide for his 
own intered, and troubled not himfelf for that of others. Clar . 
9. [In low language.] To fue for a debt. 

Tro'uble. n. f. [trouble, French.] 

1 . Didurbance ; perplexity. 

They all his hod derided, while they dood 
A while in trouble. Milton , 

2 . Affliction ; calamity. 

Double, double, toil and trouble , 

Fire burn and cauldron bubble. ■ Shakefp. Macbeth : 

3. Moledation ; obdrudtion ; inconvenience. 

Take to thee from among the cherubim 
The choice of flaming warriours, led the fiend 
Some new trouble raife. Milton • 

4. Uneafinefs; vexation. 

I have dream’d 

Of much offence and trouble, which my mind 
Knew never till this irkfome night.- Milton . 

Tro'uble-state. n.f. ( trouble and fate.] Didurber of a 
community ; publick makebate. 

Thofe fair baits thefe trouble-Jlates dill ufe. 

Pretence of common good, the king’s ill courfe. 

Mud be cad forth. Daniel's Civil War . 

Tro'ubler. n.f. [from trouble.] Didurber; confounder. 
Unhappy falls that hard necefflty. 

Quoth he, the troubler of my happy peace, 

And vowed foe of my felicity. Fairy ^u. b. i. 

Heav’ns hurl down their indignation 
On thee, thou troubler of the poor world’s peace ! Shah. 
The bed temper of minds defireth good name and true 
honour; the lighter, popularity and applaufe; the more de¬ 
praved, lubjedion and tyranny; as is feen in great conquerors 
and ti oublers of the world, and more in arch-hereticks. Bac. 

Spain, 

Whofe chief fupport and finews are of coin, 

Our nation’s folid virtue did oppofe 

i o the rich troublers of the world’s repofe. Waller. 

The fword judly drawn by us can fcarce fafely be fheath- 
ed, till the power of the great troubler of our peace be pared, 
as to be under no apprehenfions for the future. At ter bur v 

Troublesome, adj. [from trouble.] ' ^ 

1. Full of moledation; vexatious; uneafy; affli#ive. 

Heav’n knows 

By what bye-paths and indire# crooked ways 
I met this crown; and I myfelf know well " 

How troublefome it fat upon my head : 

To thee it (hall defeend with better quiet. Shakefpeare. 
He mud be very wife that can forbear being troubled at 
things very troublefome. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

i hough our paflage through this world be rough and 
troublefome, yet the trouble will be but diort, and the ?ed and 
contentment at the end will be an ample recompence. Atterb. 

2. Buidenfome; tirefome; wearifome. 

My mother will never be troublefome to me. Pope 

3. Pull of teizing bufinefs. * ' 

All this could not make us accufe her, though it made us 
almod pine away for fpight, to lofe any of our time in fo 
troublefome an -idlenefs. J Sidney 

5 4. Slightly 
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4. Slightly harraffing. 

They eas’d the putting off 

Thefe troublefo?ne difguifes which we wear. Milton . 

Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow. 

Being fo troublefome a bedfellow. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

5. Unfeafonably engaging; improperly importuning. 

She of late is lightened of her womb, 

That her to fee fhould be but troublefome. Fa. £$u. b. i. 

6. Importunate; teizing 

Two or three troublefome old nurfes, never let me have 
a quiet night’s reft with knocking me up. Arbuthnot. 

Tro’ubl esomely. adv. [from troublefome. ] Vexatioufly; 
wearifcmely; unfeafonably ; importunately. 

Though men will not be fo troublefomely critical as to cor¬ 
rect others in the ufe of words ; yet where truth is concern¬ 
ed, it can be no fault to defire their explication. Locke. 

TroTblesomeness. n. f [from troublefome.'] 

1. Vexatioufnefs ; uneafinefs. 

The lord treafurer, he complained of the troublefomenefs 
of the place, for that the exchequer was fo empty: the chan¬ 
cellor anfwered, be of good cheer, for now you fhall fee the 
bottom of your bufmefs at the firft. , Bacon. 

2. Importunity ; unfeafonablenefs. 

Tro'ublous. adj. [from trouble .] Tumultuous; confufed ; 
difordered; put into cdmmotion. An elegant word, but 
difufed. 

He along would fly 

Upon the ftreaming rivers, fport to And ; 

And oft would dare tempt the troublous wind. Spenfer. 

Soon as they this mock king did efpy. 

Their troublous ftrife they ftinted by and by. Hubb. Tale. 

No other noife, nor people’s troublous cries. 

As ftill are v/ont t’ annoy the walled town. 

Might there be heard. Fairy Ehieen, b. i. 

As a tall fhip tolled in troublous feas. 

Whom raging winds threaten to make the prey 

Of the rough rocks. Fairy Ejueen, b. ii. 

Then, mailers, look to fee a troublous world. Sbakefp. 

Only one fupply 

In four years troublous and expenfive reign. Daniel. 

Tro'ver. n. J'. [ trouver , French.] In the common law, is an 
adtion which a man hath againft one that having found any 
of his goods refufeth to deliver them upon demand. Cowel. 

Trough, n. f. [tpog, tpoh, Saxon; troch, Dutch; trou , 
Danilh ; traug , Illandick ; truogo , Italian.] Any thing hol¬ 
lowed and open longitudinally on the upper lide. 

The bloody boar 

That fpoil’d your fummer fields and fruitful vines, 

Swills your warm blood like walh, and makes his trough 
In your embowel’d bofoms. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

They had no Ihips but big troughs , which they call ca¬ 
noes. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

Where there is a good quick fall of rain water, lay a half 
trough of ftone, of a good length, three foot deep, with one 
end "upon the high ground, the other upon the low; cover 
the trough with brakes a good thicknefs, and caft fand upon 
the top of the brakes, the lower end of the trough will run 
like a fpring of water. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 29. 

Some log, perhaps, upon the water fwam. 

An ufelels drift, which rudely cut within. 

And hollow’d, firft a floating trough became. 

And crofs fome riv’let paflage did begin. Dryden. 

The water diffolves the particles of fait mixed in the ftone, 
and is conveyed by long troughs and canals from the mines to 
Hall, where it is received in vaft cifterns and boiled off. Add. 

To Troul. v. n. [trollen, to roll, Dutch.] See Troll. 

1. To move volubly. 

Bred only, and completed, to the tafte 
Of luftful appetence; to ftng, to dance. 

To drefs, and troul the tongue, and roll the eye. Milton. 

2. To utter volubly. 

Let us be jocund. Will you troul the catch 
You taught me while-ere. ‘ * Shakefpeare’s Tempejl. 

To Trounce, v. a. [derived by Skinner from tronc or tronjon , 
French, a club.] To punifh by an indictment or informa¬ 
tion. 

More probable, and like to hold 
Than hand, or feal, or breaking gold; 

For which fo many, that renounc’d 

Their plighted contrails have been trounc'd. Hudibras. 
If you talk of peaching, I’ll peach firft : I’ll trounce you 
for offering to corrupt my honefty. Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar t 

T rouse. (n. f. [trouJfe,Yv. truiJb,HLxftF\ Breeches; hofe. 

Tro'users. \ SeeTRossERS. 

The leather quilted jack ferves under his fhirt of mail, and 
to cover his troufe on horfeback. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The unlightlinefs and pain in the leg may be helped by 
wearing a laced flacking ; a laced troufe will do as much for 
the thigh. Wifeman’s Surgery . 

Trout, n.f [tpuhr, Saxon; trofta , truta , trutta , Lat.J 

, \ delicate lpotted fifh inhabiting brooks and quick ftreams. 

The pond will keep trout and falmon in their feafonable 
plight, but not in their reddifh grain. 


Carevj. 
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Worfe than the anarchy at fea, 

Where fifties on each other prey ; 

Where ev’ry trout can make as high rants 
O’er his inferiours as our tyrants. <, . 

A familiar phrafe for an honeft, or perhaps for a filly 
Here comes the trout that muft be caught with tickling* 

To Trow. n. [rpeoSian, Saxon ; troe, Danifh.] 

to imagine; to conceive. A word now difufed, and rare! 
ufed in ancient writers but in familiar language. ' 

What handfomenefs, trow you, can be obferved jn th 
fpeech, which is made one knows not to whom ? Sid* 

Is there any reafonable man, trow you, but will judoV> 
meeter that our ceremonies of Chriftian religion fhoulH u 
Popifti than Turkifh or Heathenifh. Hooker , b i\ 

Lend lefs than thou oweft, 

Learn more than thou trowejl. Sbakefp . King Lear . 

To-morrow next * 

We will for Ireland ; and ’tis time, I trow. Shafohear, 
O rueful day ! rueful indeed, I trow. Gay 

Trow, interjett. [for I trow, or trow you. \ An exclamation of 
enquiry. 

Well, if you be not turn’d Turk, there is no more failino- 
by the ftar. ‘ 5 

—What means the fool, trow ? Shakefpeare, 

TroY/el. n.f [truelle , Fr. trulla , Lat.] 

A trowel is a tool to take up the mortar with, and fpread 
it on the bricks ; with which alfo they cut the bricks to fuch 
lengths as they have occafion, and alfo flop the joints. Mom . 
Fair princefs, you have loft much good fport. 

—Sport! of what colour ? 

—What colour, madam ? how fhall I anfwer you ? 

—As wit and fortune will. 

—Or as the deftinies decree. 

—Well faid, that was laid on with a trowel. Shakefpeare, 
This was dext’rous at his trowel, 

That was bred to kill a cow well. Swift. 

Troy-weYght. I n.f [from Troies , Fr.] A kind of weight 
Troy. 5 by which gold and bread are weighed, 

confifting of thefe denominations: a pound = 12 ounces; 
ounce =: 20 pennyweights ; pennyweight = 24 grains. 

The Englifh phyficians make ufe of troyweight after the 
following manner. 


Grains 



20 

Scruple 


60 

3 

Drachm 

480 

24 

8 

5760 

288 

96 


Ounce \ 
12 


\ Pound. 


The Romans left their ounce in Britain, now our averdu- 
pois ounce, for our troy ounce we had elfewhere; Arbuthnot. 

Tru'ant. n.f. [truand, Old Fr. treuwant, Dutch, a vagabond.] 
An idler ; one who wanders idly about, neglecting his duty 
or employment. To play the truant is, in fchocls, to flay 
from fchool without leave. 

For my part I may fpeak it to my ftiame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry. Shakefpeare. 

Though myfelf have been an idle truant. 

Omitting the fweet benefit of time, 

To cloath mine age with angel-like perfection;. 

Yet hath Sir Protheus made fair advantage of his days. 

Sbakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Providence would only initiate mankind into the know¬ 
ledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to our induftry, that 
we might not live like idle loiterers and truants. Mere. 

Our fhips are laden with the Trojan ftore, ? 

And you like truants come too late afhore, Dryden s A«. 

Truant, adj. Idle; wandering from bufmefs; lazy; l° l “ 
tering. 

What keeps you from Wertemberg ? r u 11 

—A truant difpolition, good my lord. Sbakefp. Bam e• 

He made a blufhing cital of himfelf. 

And chid his truant youth with fuch a grace, 

As if he mafter’d there a double fpirit. 

Of teaching, and of learning inftantly. Sbakejpca: 

Where thou feeft a Angle fheep remain 
In fhades aloof, or couch’d upon the plain. 

Or late to lag behind with truant pace, rirvien. 

Reventre the crime, and take the tray tor s hea . - V . 

To Truant, v. n. [truander , to beg about a country, . ’ 

truwanten, old German.] To idle at a diftance .to 
to loiter ; to be lazy. 

’Tis double wrong to truant with your bed, , ,, e> 
And let her rea l it in thy looks at board. Jr-. . 

Tenantship, n.f [trualte/ Old Fr from 

Chaucer is beggery.] Idlenefs ; negligence , negi 

The matter fhould not chide with hym if the ^ 
done his diligence, and ufed no truantjhip , J 

l 
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Ah fworth. 
Ainf 
truie, old Fr.J 


TRU'BTAII. n.f. A fhort fquat woman. 

trubs. ”• r \. tuhtr ' Lat J A fort 01 Tv 

Truce, n.f \trnga , low Lat. trtgua. Kalian 
, A temporary peace ; a reflation of hoftilities. 

Leagues and truces made between luperftitious petfons, 

and fuch as ferve God aright. ^ 

They pray in vain to have fin pardoned, which leek not 

alfo to prevent fin by prayer, even every particularfm, by 
prayer asrainft all fin, except men can name lome tranl- 
crrelTion wherewith we ought to have truce . Hooker. 

° All this utter’d 

With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bent, 

Could not make truce with the unruly fpleen 

Of Tybalt, deaf to peace. Shakefpeare. 

This token ferveth for a flag of truce 
Betwixt ourfelves, and all our followers. Shakefpeare. 

Men fhall be lovers of their own felves, without natural 
affeCtion, truce breakers. # 2 Tim. ni. 3. 

Leaft the truce with treafon fhould be mixt, 

’Tis my concern to have the tree betwixt. Dryden. 

Shndwel til) death true dulnefs would maintain ; 

And in his father’s right, and realm’s defence, 

Ne’er wou’d have peace with wit, nor truce with fznte.Dryd. 
2. Ceflation ; intermiffion ; fhort quiet. 

There he may find 

Truce to his reftlefs thoughts, and entertain 


The irkfome hours. 


Milton. 


is. 


Hudibras, p. i. 
I believe, derived from 
be in a 


Trucida'tion. n.f [from trncido, Lat.] The aCt of killing. 

To Truck, v.n. [ troquer , Fr. truccare , Italian; trocar, Spa- 
nifh ; deduced by Salmafus trom Tpwyay, to get money .] I o 
traffick by exchange; to give one commodity for another. 

To Truck, v. a. To give in exchange; to exchange. 

The Indians truck gold for glaffes. L’Ejlrange. 

Go, mifer ! go; for lucre fell thy foul, 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole; 

That men may fay, when thou art dead and gone, 

See, what a vaft eflate he left his fon. Dryden . 

I fee nothing left us, but to truck and barter our goods like 
the wild Indians, with each other. Swift. 

Truck, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Exchange; traffick by exchange. 

It is no lefs requifite to maintain a truck in moral offices, 
than in the common bufinefs of commerce. L’Ejh ange. 

Love is covetous; I muft have all of you : heart for heart 
Is an equal truck. Dryden. 

2. [t^x o '0 Wooden wheels for carriage of cannon. Ainf. 

Tru'cklebed, or trundlebed. n. f. [properly troclebed ; from 

trochlea, Latin, or rp oyoq.’] A bed that runs on wheels under 
a higher bed. 

There’s his chamber, his houfe, his caftle, his ftanding 
bed and trucklebed. Sbakefp. Mern Wives of Windfor. 

If he that is in battle flain. 

Be in the bed of honour lain ; 

He that is beaten may be faid. 

To lie in honour’s trucklebed. 

To Tru'ckle. v.n. [This word 

trucklebed , which is always under another bed.] To 
ftate of fubjedtion or inferiority; to yield ; to creep. 

Shall our nation be in bondage thus 
Unto a land that truckles under us. Cleaveland. 

For which fo many a legal cuckold 
Has been run down in courts and truckl’d. Hudibras. 
Men may be ftiff and obftinate upon a wrong ground, and 
ply and truckle too upon as falfe a foundation. L’Ejlrange. 
Religion itfelf is forced to truckle to worldly policy. Norris. 

His zeal was not to lafh our crimes. 

But difeontent againft the times: 

For had we made him timely offers. 

To raife his poll or fill his coffers : 

Perhaps he might have truckled down. 

Like other brethren of his gown. Swift. 

They were fubdued and infulted by Alexander’s captains’ 
jind continued under feveral revolutions, a fmall truckling 
ftate, of no name till they fell under the Romans. Swift. 
Tru'culence. n.f. [truculentia, Lat.] J 

1. Savagenefs of manners. 

2. Terriblenefs of afpedt. 

Truculent, adj. [ truculcntus , Lat.] 

I. Savage; barbarous. 

A barbarous Scythia where the favage and truculent inha¬ 
bitants transfer themfelves from place to place in wagons as 
they can find pafture, and live upon milk, and flefti roafted 
m the fun at the pomels of their laddies. 

2 * Terrible of afpedl. u 

3- Deftrudtive ; cruel. 

Peftilemial leminaries, according to their groffiiefs or fub- 
Ilty, caufe more or lefs truculent plagues, fome of fuch ma¬ 
lignity, that the y enenate in two hours. Harvey on the Plaeuc 

toT U on E Y ”• Italian 'J To travel laborious 

to jog on ; to march heavily on. } 

No man is fecure, but night-walking heralds, 

1 hat trudge between the king and miftrefs Shore. Shahfp. 
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No fooner was he fit to trudge , 

But both made ready to diflodge. Hudibras, p. in- 

Away they trudged together, and about midnight got to 
their journey’s end. L’Ejlrange’s Fables. 

Go, mifer ! go; for lucre fell thy foul. 

Truck wares for Wares, and trudge from pole to pole; 

That men may fay, when thou art dead and gone* 

See, what a vaft eftate he left his fon ! Dryden. 

Once a poor rogue, ’tis true, I trod the ftreet. 

And trudg'd to Rome upon my naked feet: 

Gold is the greateft god. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

He that will know the truth, muft leave the beaten track, 
which none but fervile minds trudge continually in. Locke . 

TRUE. adj. [rpeopa, -epupa, Saxon.] 

1. Not falfe; not erroneous ; agreeing with fa£t, or with the 

nature of things. 

Of thofe he chofe he falfeft two. 

And fitteft for to forge true feeming lies. Fairy §hi. b. i„ 
Teeth hadft thou in thy head when thou waft born. 

And, if the reft be true which I have heard. 

Thou cam’ll into the world with thy legs forward. Shak . 
A new commandment I write, which thing is true in him 
and in you. I John ii. 8. 

What you faid had not been true t 
If fpoke by any elfe but you. Cowley. 

2. Not falfe; agreeing with our own thoughts. 

3. Pure from the crime of falfehood ; veracious. 

4. Genuine ; not counterfeit. 

The darknefs is paft, and the relight nowfhineth. 1 Job. 

Among unequals what fociety 
Can fort? What harmony or true delight? Milton . 

Religion, as it is the molt valuable thing in the world, fo 
it gives the truejl value to them who promote the practice of 
it by their example and authority. Atterbury. 

5. Faithful ; not perfidious ; fteady. 

My revenge is now at Milford, would I had wings to fol¬ 
low it! come and be true. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

So young and fo untender ? 

*-So young my lord, and true. 

■ ■ — Let it be fo; thy truth then be thy dower. Sbakefp. 

Do not fee 

My fair rofe wither; yet look up ; behold, 

Tnat you in pity may diffolve to dew, 

And wafh him frefh again with true love tears. 

The firft great work 
Is, that yourfelf may to yourfelf be true. 

I’ll rather die 
Deferted, than oblige thee with a fa6t 
Pernicious to thy peace, chiefly affur’d 
Remarkably fo late of thy fo true , 

So faithful, love unequal’d. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. ix. 
When this fire is kindled, both fides inflame it: all re¬ 
gard of merit is loft in perfons employed, and thefe only 
chofen that are true to the party. 

Smil’d Venus, to behold her own true knight 
Obtain the conqueft, though he loft the fight. 

True to the king her principles are found; 

Oh that her practice were but half fo found ! 

Stedfaft in various turns of ftate file flood. 

And feal’d her vow’d affection with her blood. 

The truejl hearts for Voiture heav’d with fighs ; 

Voiture was wept by all the brighteft eyes. * Pope. 

True to his charge the bard preferv’d her long 
In honour’s limits, fuch the pow’r of fong. & Pope. 

6. Honeft; not fraudulent. ° 

The thieves have bound the true man : now could thou 
and I rob the thieves and go merrily to London, it would be 
argument for a week. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

If king Edward be as true and juft. 

As I am lubtle, falfe, and treacherous. 

This day fhould Clarence clofely be mew’d up. Shakefb. 

7. Exact ; truly conformable to a rule. 

If all thofe great painters, who have left us fuch fair plat¬ 
forms, had rigoroufly obferved it, they had made things more 
regularly true, but withal very unpleafing. Dryden s Du&efnoy 

He drew J J J' 

A circle regularly true. Prior 

,.p- lcke l’s firft book does not want its merit; but I was 
diiappomted m my expeaation of a tranflation nicely true to 
the original; whereas in thofe parts where the greateft exadt- 

nefs fee ms to be demanded, he has been the leaft careful. Arb 
o. Jxightrul. 

"I hey feize the feeptre; 

Then lofe it to a ftranger, that the true 
Anointed King Meffiah might be born 
Bar’d of his right. 

Truebo'rn. n.f. [true and horn.] Having a 
Where’er I wander, boaft of this I can, 

Lefhi^HY ’ Y a [ rue ^ trn Englifliman. Shahfp 
Let him that is a truehorn gentleman, 

And ftands upon the honour of his birth 

From oft this briar pluck a white rofe with me. Shahfp 


Sbakefp. 
Rofcommon. 


Te?Jiple. 
Dryden . 


Milton.. 
right by birth. 


>eare. 
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Trueere/d. adj. [true and bred.] Of a right breed. 

Two of them I know to be as truebred cowards as ever 
turned back. Sbakefpeare. 

Bauble do you call him ? he’s a fubftantial truebred beaft, 
bravely forehanded. _ Dry den's Don SebaJHan. 

Truehearted, n.f. [true and heart.] Honeft; faithful. 

I have known no honefter or truerhearted man : fare thee 
well. . Shkaefpeare. 

Tru'elove. n.f. An herb, called herba Paris. 
Truelo'veknot. \ n.f. [true, love, and knot.] Lines 
Truelo'versknot. 5 drawn through each other with ma¬ 
ny involutions, confidered as the emblem of interwoven af¬ 
fection. 

I’ll carve your name on barks of trees 
With trueloveknots, and flourifhes, 

'T hat fhall infufe eternal fpring. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Tru'eness. n.f. [from true.] Sincerity; faithfulnefs. 

The even carriage between two factions proceedeth not 
always of moderation, but of a truenefs to a man’s felf, with 
end to make ufe of both. Bacon’s Effays. 

Truepe'nny. n. f. [true and penny.] A familiar phrafe for an 
honeft fellow. 

Say’ft thou fo ? art thou there, truepenny ? 

Come on. Sbakefpeare. 

Tru'ffle. n.f. [ truffe, truffe, French.] 

In Italy, the ufual method for the finding of truffles , or 
fubterraneous mufhrooms, called by the Italians tartufali, and 
in Latin tubera terne, is by tying a cord to the hind leg of a 

pig, and driving him, obferving where he begins to root. Ray. 

Trug. n. f. A hod for mortar. Ainfw. 

Trull, n. f. [ trulla , Italian.] 

1. A low whore ; a vagrant ftrumpet. 

I’m lure, I fear’d the dauphin and his trull. Sbakefpeare. 
A trull who fits 

By the town wall, and for her living knits. Dryden. 

So Maevius, when he drain’d his fkull. 

To celebrate fome fuburb trull-. 

His fimilies in order fet, 

And ev’ry crambo he cou’d get; 

Before he could his poem clofe. 

The lovely nymph had loft her nofe. Swift. 

2. It feems to have had firft at leaft a neutral fenfe: a girl; a 
lafs; a wench. 

Among the reft of all the route 
A paffing proper lafle, 

A white-hair’d trull, of twenty years. 

Or neere about there was : 

In ftature palling all the reft, 

A gallant girl for hewe; 

To be compar’d with townifh nymphs. 

So fair fhe was to viewe. Turberville. 

Tru'ly. adv. [from true.] 

1. According to truth; not falfely ;' faithfully ; honeftly. 

They thought they might do it, not only willingly, be- 
caufe they loved him"; and truly, becaufe fuch indeed was the 
inind of the people; but fafely, becaufe {he who ruled the 
king was agreed thereto. Sidney , b. ii. 

No untruth can avail the patron long; for things moft 
truly are moft behoovefully fpoken. Hooker. 

Wifdom alone is truly fair. Milton . 

2. Really ; without fallacy. 

3. Exa&ly; juftly. 

Right reafon is nothing elfe but the mind of man judging 
of things truly, and as they are in themfelves. South. 

4. Indeed. 

I have not undertaken it out of any wanton pleafure in 
mine own pen; nor truly without often pondering with my- 
f e If beforehand what cenfures I might incur. JVotton. 

TRUMP, n.f. [ trompe, Dutch, and old Fr. tromba, Italian.] 

1. A trumpet; an inftrument of warlike mufick. 

Whilft any trump did found, or drum ftruck up. 

His fword did ne’er leave ftriking in the field. Shakefp. 

Yet firft to thofe ychain’d in fieep, 

The wakeful trump of doom muft thunder through the 
deep. Milton . 

I heard 

The neighing courfers and the foldiers cry. 

And founding trumps that feem’d to tear the fky. Dryden. 

Beneath this tomb an infant lies. 

To earth whole body lent. 

Hereafter {hall more glorious rife, 

But not more innocent. 

When the archangel’s tru?np (hall blow, 

And fouls to bodies join, 

What crowds fhall wifh their lives below 
Had been as fhort as thine. * > JVeficy. 

2. [Corrupted from triumph. Latimer , in a Chriftmas lermon, 
exhibited a game at cards, and made the ace of hearts 
triumph. Fox.] A winning card ; a card that has particular 
privileges in a game. 

Him Bafto follow’d, but his fate more hard. 

Gain’d but one trump and one plebeian card. Pope. 
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( Now her heart with pleafure jumps, 

She fcarce remembers what is trumps . „ , 

3. To put to or upon the Trumps. To put to the Iaft 

We are now put upon our laft trump ■ the W ; c P , 5 
but I fhall fend my two terriers in after him. ^ 

To Trump, v. a. [from the noun.] ’ Dr yhn x 

1. To win with a trump card. 

2. To Trump up. [from trompef , Fr. to cheat.] To devif 

torse. J vlle J ta 

Tru'mpery. n.f. [ tromperie , French, a cheat.] 

1. Something fallacioully fplendid; fdmethingof , 

than it feems. b iels ^ 

"Fhe tru'mpery in my houfe bring hither 
For ftate to catch thefe thieves. SbaLfa*** » cr 

2 . Falfehood ; empty talk. ***&*»s TemptJI, 

Breaking into parts the ftory of the creation, and deli 


on. 


ing it over in a myftical fenfe', wrapping it up mbtcd 'wirh 
other their own trumpery, they have fought to obfn.Jfu 

3. r^^f no value ; trifles.^ ^ I * ^ 
Embrio’s and idiots, efemits and friars 
White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery. Mu 
Another cavity of the head was fluffed with billetd 
pricked dances, and other trumpery of the fame nature Jdd'7' 

Tru'mpet. n.f. [trompette, French and Dutch.] ' ^° n% 

1. An inftrument of martial mufick founded by the hrparin 

What’s the bufinefe ? 

That fuch a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The fleepers of the houfe. 

If any man of quality will maintain upon Edmund earl of 
Glofter, that he is a manifold traitor, let him appear by the 
third found of the trumpet. Shakefp. Kim Lear , 

He blew 

His trumpet , heard in Oreb fince perhaps 
When God defeended, and perhaps once more 
To found at gen’ral doom. Th’ angelick blaft 
Filled all the regions. Milton 

The laft loud trumpet’s wond’rous found > 

Shall through the rending tombs rebound, / 

And wake the nations under ground. Rcfcommm , } 

Things of deep fenfe we may in profe unfold, 

But they move more in lofty numbers told ; 

By the loud trumpet which our courage aids, 

We learn that found, as well as fenfe, perfuades. Waller. 

The trumpet’s loud clangor 
Excites us to arms, 

With fhrill notes of anger. 

And mortal alarms. Dryden. 

Every man is the maker of his own fortune, and mull be 
in fome mealure the trumpet of his fame. Taller. 

No more the drum 

Provokes to arms, or trumpet’s clangor fhrill 
Affrights the wives. Philips. 

Let the loud trumpet found, t 

Till the roofs all around, C 

The fhrill echoes rebound. Pope, j 

2 . In military flile, a trumpeter. 

He wifely defired, that a trumpet might be firft fent for a 
pafs. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Among our forefathers, the enemy, when there was a king 
in the field, demanded by a trumpet in what part he refided, 
that they might avoid firing upon the royal pavilion. Addifon. 

3. One who celebrates ; one who praifes. 

Glorious followers, who make themfelves as trumpets of 
the commendation of thofe they follow, taint bufinefs for 
want of fecrecy, and export honour from a man, and make 
him a return in envy. Bacon. 

That great politician was pleafed to have the greateft wit 
of thofe times in his interefts, and to be the trumpet of his 
praifes. Dryden. 

Trumpet-flower, n.f. [bignonia, Lat.] It hath a tubulous 
flower confifting of one leaf, which opens at top like two 
lips : thefe flowers are fucceeded by pods, which are divided 
into two cells, and contain feveral winged feeds. Miller. 

To Tru'mpet. v.a. [t'ompetter, Fr. from the noun.] 1 0 
publifh by found of trumpet; to proclaim. 

That I did love the Moor to live with him, 

My downright violence to form my fortunes 

May trumpet to the world. Shakefp. Othello. 

Why fo tart a favour 

To trumpet fuch good tidings ? Sbakefpeare. 

They went with found of trumpet; for they did nothing 
but publifh and trumpet all the reproaches they could devi1 e 
againft the Irifh. Bacon s War with p aJU 

Tru'mpeter. n.f [from trumpet.] 

I. One who founds a trumpet. 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blaft you the city’s ear, , 

Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. Sha.ejp* • 
As they returned, a herald and trumpeter from 


overtook them, 


Their 


'em 
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'■ru v men lie fecurely intrench’d in a cloud, 

' rXn consent themfelves with animating then fronds to 
muficians, coi Addifon’s Freeholder, N . lo. 

nC H tcame' fo many thoSVto fight, and die in the feme 
SnMrfiy wereW deceived into it by thole Ipmtual 

trUmt T t ^hlv did tT vemurn life, fortune,all, in that 
which thofe impoftors called the caule o. uom 

tJuMPET-toncued. «dj. [trumpet and tongue.] Having 

tongues vociferous as a trumpet. 

6 This Duncan’s virtues 

Will plead, like angels, trumpit-tmpt d again, 

The deep damnation of his taking oft. Shakefp >Aa.be.l. 

To Tru'ncate. v . a . [ trum , La,.] Tomatm; to lop ; to 

TeuncatIon. n.f. [from truncate.-] The afl of lopping or 

maiming. , 

Tru'ncheon. n.j. [ironfon, French 1] 

t A fhort ftaff; a club ; a cudgel. 

With his t> unebeon he fo rudely ftroke 
Cymocles twice, that twice him forc’d his foot revoke. F. ^ 

Set limb to limb, and thou art far the lelier ; 

Thy hand is but a finger to my fift ; 

* Th (r lea is a flick compared with this truncheon, bhakejp. 
The Enelifh flew divers of them with plummets of lead 

tied to a truncheon or ftaff by a cord. ayzja> .. 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows, Dryclen. 

2 . A ftaff of command. 

The hand of Mars 

Beckon’d with fiery truncheon my retire. Shakcfpcai c. 

No ceremony that to great ones longs, 

The marfhal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe, 

Become them with one half fo good a grace, r 

As mercy does. Shakefp. Meafure for Meajure. 

To Tru'ncheon. v. a. [from the noun.] 1 o beat wun a 

truncheon. . . c 

Captain, thou abominable cheater! If captains were o t 

nw mind, they would truncheon you out ol taking their names 
upon you before you earn’d them. Sbakefpeare. 

Truncheonee'r. n.f. [from truncheon.] One armed with a 

truncheon. . 

I miff the meteor once, and hit that woman, who cried 
out, chibs ! when I might fee from far fome forty truncheoneers 
draw to her fuccour. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

To Tru'ndle. v.n. [ trondeler, Picard French; ijienbl, a 
boivl, Saxon.] To roll; to bowl along. 

In the four firft it is heaved up by feveral fpondees inter¬ 
mixed with proper breathing places, and at laft trundles down 
in a continued line of da<Styls. Addifon s Sped?. N°. 253* 
Tru'ndle. n.f [rpenal, Saxon.] Any round rolling thing. 
Tru'ndle-tail. n. f. Round tail. 

Avaunt you curs ! 

Hound or fpaniel, brache or hym, 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle-tail. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Trunk, n.f. [ truncus, Lat. ironc , Fr.] 

1. The body of a tree. 

He was 

The ivy, which had hid my princely trunk , 

And fuckt my verdure out on’t. Sbakefpeare. 

About the mofty trunk I wound me foon ; 

For high from ground the branches would require 
Thy utmoft reach. Milton’s Par. Lofl, b. ix» 

Creeping ’twixt ’em all, the mantling vine 
Does round their punks her purple clutters twine. Dryden. 
Some of the largeft trees have feeds no bigger than fome 
diminutive plants, and yet every feed is a perfect plant with 
a trunk, branches, and leaves, inclofed in a fhell. Bentley. 

2. The body without the limbs of an animal. 

The charm and venom which they drunk. 

Their blood with fecret filth infected hath, 

Being diffufed through the fenfelefs trunk. Fairy Spu. 1. ii. 

Thou bring’fl me happinefs and peace, fon John;' 

But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 

From this bare, wither’d trunk. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

3. The main body of any thing. 

The large trunks of the veins difeharge the refluent blood 
into the next adjacent trunk, and fo on to the heart. Raw 
4 * [ Troru , French.] A cheft for cloaths ; a fmall cheft com¬ 
monly lined with paper. 

Neither prefs, coffer, cheft, trunk, well, vault, but he 
hath an abftract for the remembrance of fuch places. Shak. 
Some odd fantaftick lord would fain 
Carry in trunks, and all my drudgery do. Dryden. 

Where a young man learned to dance, there happened to 
ftand an old trunk in the room, the idea of which had fo 
mixed itfelf with the turns of all his dances, that, though 
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he could dance excellently well, yet .t was only whftft that 
tTk was there; nor could he perform well m any athe. 
place, unlefs that, or fome fuch other trunk, had its due^po- 

lition in the room. 

Your poem funk. 

And fent in quires to line a trunk : 

If Hill you be difpos’u to rhyme. 

Go trv vour hand a fecond time* s>yijn 

c T Trornbe Fr.] The probofeis of an elephant, or other animal. 

S ' L Levlathfen that at his gills 

Draws in, and at his trunk Ipouts out a fea. Milton. 

When elephant ’gainft elephant aid rear 
His trunk, and caftles juftled in the air. 

My fword thy way to victory had fhown. Dryden. 

6. A long tube through which pellets of clay are blown. 

In rolls of parchment trunks, the mouth being laid to the 
one end and the ear to the other, the found is heard much 
farther than in the open air. . Bacon s Nat Hijf. 

In a fhooting trunk, the longer it is to a certain limit, 
the fwifter and more forcibly the air drives the pellet. _ Kay. 

To Trunk, v. a. [ trunco , Lat.] To truncate; to main; to 

lop. Obfolete. 

Lame ftreams of blood out of the trunked flock _ 

Forth gufhed, like water ftreams from riven rock. Fairy CL 
Trucked, adj. [from trunk] Having a trunk. 

She is thick fet with ftrong and well trunked trees. HoweL 
Trunk-hose. n.f. [trunk awdfhofe.] Large breeches formeily 

worn. 

The fhort trunk-hofe fhall fhow thy foot and knee 
Licentious, and to common eye-fight free ; 

And with a bolder ftride, and loolei air, 

Mincrl’d with men, a man thou muft appear. Prior. 

Trunnions, n f [irognons , Fr.] The knobs or bunchmgs of 
a gun, that bear it on the cheeks of a carriage. Bailey. 

Tru'sion. n. f. [trudo, Lat.] The aft of thrufting or pufhing. 

By attraction we do not underftand drawing, pumping, 
fucking;, which is really pulfion and trufion. Bentley. 

Truss. °n. f [trouffe, Fr.] . 

1. A bandage by which ruptures are reft famed from fapling* 

A hernia would fucceed, and the patient be put to the 
trouble of wearing a trufs. JVijeman’s Surgery . 

2. Bundle ; any thing thruft clofe together. 

All as a poor pedler he did wend, 

Bearing a trufs of trifles at his back. 

As belles and babies, and glaffes in his packe. Spenfer. 
The rebels firft won the plain at the hill's foot by alfault, 
and then the even ground on the top, by carrying up great . 
truffes of hay before them, to dead their {hot. Carew. 

An afs was wifhing for a mouthful of frefh grafs to knap 
upon, in exchange for a heartlefs trufs of ftraw. L’Ejlrange. 

The fair one devoured a trufs of fallet, and drunk a full 
bottle to her fhare. Addifon’s Spedi. N'T 410. 

3. Troufe; breeches. Obfolete. 

To Truss. w. a. [ trouffer, French.] To pack up clofe together. 
What in moft Englifh writers ufeth to be loofe and un- 
right, in this author, is well grounded, finely framed, and 
ftrongly truffed up together. Spenjer. 

Some of them fend the feriptures before, trufs up bag and 
baggage, make themfelves in a readinefs, that they may fly 
from city to city. Hooker, b. ii. 

You might have truffed him and all his apparel into an 
eelfkin. Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Trust, n.f. [traujl, Runick.] 

1. Confidence; reliance on another. 

What a fool is honefly ! and trujl , his fworn brother, a 

very fimple gentleman. Sbakefpeare. 

My misfortunes may be of ufe to credulous maids, never 
to put too much trujl in deceitful men. Swift. 

2. Charge received in confidence. 

In my wretched cafe ’twill be more juft 

Not to have promis’d, than deceive your trufl. Dryden. 

His trujl was with th’ eternal to be deemed 
Equal in ttrength. Milton , 

3. Confident opinion of any event. 

4. x Credit given without examination. 

Moft take things upon trujl , and mifemploy their affent by 

lazily enflaving their minds to the dictates ©f others. Locke. 

5. Credit without payment. 

Ev’n fuch is time, who takes on trujl 

• Our youth, our joys, our all we have. 

And pays us but with age and duft. Raleigh. 

6. Something committed to one’s faith. 

They cannot fee all with their own eyes; they muft com¬ 
mit many great trujls to their minifters. ' Bacon . 

Thou the fooner 

Temptation found’ft, or over potent charms, 

To violate the facred trujl of lilence 
Depofited within thee. Milton’s Agonijles. 

7. Depofit; fomething committed to charge, of which an ac¬ 
count muft be given. 

Although the advantages one man poffefleth more than 
.another, may be called his property with refpedl to other 
men, yet with refpea to God they are only a trujl. Swift . 
5 8. Fidelity 5 


- — ■— 
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S. Fidelity; fuppofed honefty. 

Behold, I commit my daughter unto thee of fpecial truji ; 
wherefore do not entreat her evil. Bob. x. 12. 

9. State of him to whom fomething is entrufted. 

I ferve him truly, that will put me in truji. Shak. King Lear. 
Being tranfplanted out of his cold barren diocefe he was 
left in that great truji with the king. Clarendon. 

Expea no more from fervants than is juft. 

Reward them well if they obferve their truji. Denham. 
To Trust, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1, To place conf.dence in; to confide in. 

I’d be torn in pieces ere I’d truji a woman 
With wind. Beni. Jonfon. 

2 . 1 o believe; to credit. 

Give me your hand : truji me you look well. Shakefp. 
3 * To admit in confidence to the power over any thin 0- . 

When you lie down, with a fhort prayer commit yourfelf 
into the hands of your faithful Creator; and when you have 
done, truji him with yourfelf as you muft do when you are 
^y.ing- . . Taylor. 

4. 1 o commit with confidence. 

Give me good fame, ye pow’rs, and make me juft. 
This much the rogue to publick ears will truji : 

In private then :-When wilt thou, mighty Jove, 

My wealthy uncle from this world remove"? Dry den. 

Whom with your pow’r and fortune. Sir, you truji , 
Now to fufpecl is vain. Dryden. 

5. To venture confidently. 

Fool’d by thee to truji thee from my fide. Milton. 

6. To fell upon credit. 

To Trust, v. n. 

1. T o be confident of fomething future. 

I truji to come unto you, and fpeak face to face. 2 John. 
From this grave, this duft. 

My God fhall raife me up I truji. Raleigh. 

2 . To have confidence ; to rely ; to depend without doubt. 

1 he ifies fhall wait upon me, and on mine arm /hall they 
ft'tjl- Ifa. li. 5. 

The Lord is a buckler to all that truji in him. 2 Sam. xxii. 

Sin never fhall hurt them more who rightly truji 
In this his fatisfadlion. ' Milten. 

3. To be credulous ; to be won to confidence. 

Well you may fear too far 

•-Safer than truji too far. Shalcefpearc. 

4. To expedl. 

The fimplicity of the goat ftiews us what an honeft man 
is.to truji to that keeps a knave company. L'EJirange. 

Trustee', n. f. [from truji.’] 

1. One entrufted with any thing. 

Having made choice of fuch a confeftor that you may truji 
your foul with, fincerely open your heart to him, and look 
upon him only as he is a trujiee from God, commifiioned by 
him as his minifterial deputy, to hear, judge, and abfolve 
you. ’Taylor'’s Guide to a Penitent. 

2. One to whom fomething is committed for the ufe and be¬ 
hoof of another. 

You are not the trujlees of the publick liberty: and if you 
have not right to petition in a crowd, much left to intermed¬ 
dle in the management of affairs. Dryden. 

Tru'ster. n. f. [from t>ujif\ One who trufts. 

Nor fhall you do mine ear that violence. 

To make it trujier of your own report 
Againft yourfelf. Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Tru'stiness. n. f [from trujiy. ] Honefty ; fidelity ; faithfulnefs. 
If the good qualities which lie difperfed among other crea¬ 
tures, innocence in a fheep, trujlinefs in a dog, are fingly fo 
commendable, how excellent is the mind, which ennobles 
them into virtues. Grew's Cofmol. b. ii. 

Tru'stless. n.f. [from truji.'] Unfaithful; unconftant; not 
to be truffed. A word elegant, but out of ufe. 

I beheld this fickle trujilefs ftate. 

Of vain world’s glory, flirting to and fro. Spenfer. 

Tru'sty. adj. [from truji.] 

1. Honeft ; faithful; true ; fit to be trufted. 

This daftard, at the battle of Poidliers, 

Before we met, or that a ftroke was given, 

Liketo a trujiy Tquire, did run away. Shakefpeare. 

This trujiy fervant 

Shall pafs between us. Shakefp. King. Lear. 

He removeth away the fpeech of the trujiy , and taketh 
away the underftanding of the aged. Job xii. 26. 

Guyomar his trujiy Have has fent. Dryd. Indian Emperor. 
Thefe prodigious treafures which flow’d in to him, he bu¬ 
ried under-ground by the hands of his moft trujiy flaves. Add. 

2. Strong ; flout; fuch as will not fail. 

When he faw no power might prevail. 

His trujiy fword he called to his aid. Fairy 

The neighing fteeds are to the chariot ty’d, 

The trujiy weapon fits on ev’ry fide. Dryden's JEn. 

TRUTH, n.f [tpeop’Sa, Saxon.] 

I. The contrary to falfehood ; conformity of notions to things. 
Truth is the joining or feparating offigns, as the things 
fignified agree or difagree. Locke. 


That men are pubefeent at the year of twice fpv^ • 
counted a pun&ual truth. ;en 1S ac- 

Perfuafive words, impregn’d Arcvm. 

With reafon to her feeming and w ; th truth. Mu 
■This due leads them through the mizmare ■■■ 

/-? Oil f-V> r\*'C* 4-r\ *....*1, _J_^ Of Ojpi niOIlS 


Locke, 

Milton, 

Anonymous, 


Son 




Shakefpe , 


ware. 


and authors to truth and certainty. 

2. Conformity of words to thoughts. 

Shall truth fail to keep her word ? 

And lend a lie the confidence of truth. 

3. Purity from falfehood. 

So young and fo untender ? 

*-So young, my lord, and true. 

;—^ be fo, thy truth then be thy dower. 

4. Fidelity ; conftancy. 

, The thoughts of paft pleafure and truth 
t I he beft of all bleffings below’. 

5. Honefty; virtue. 

The money I tender for him in the court • 

If this will not luffice, it muft appear 
T. hat malice bears down truth. 

6. It is ufed fometimes by way of conccffion. 

Shefaid, truth , Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
w uch fall. _ Mattb. xv 

7. Exadlnefs; conformity to rule. * >' 

Ploughs to go true depend much upon the truth of the iron 

8. 'Reality. Mortimer's Hufiandr,. 

In truth, what ftiould any prayer, framed to the minifter’s 
hand, require, but only fo to be read as behoveth. Hooker 
9 - Of a Truth, or in Truth. In reality. 

Of a truth , Lord, the kings of Affyria have deflroyed.the 
nations. 2 Kings xix. 17. 

Trutina'tion. n.f [trutina, Lat.] The aft of weight • 
examination by the feale. & 

Men may miftake if they diftinguifh not the fenfe of levity 
unto themfelves, and in regard of the feale or decifion of tru- 
tinaticn. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. 

To Try. v. a. [trier, French.] 

1. To examine; to make experiment of. 

Some among you have beheld me fighting, 

Come try upon yourfelves what you have feen me. Shak. 

He cannot be a perfedl man. 

Not being tried and tutor’d in the world. Shakefpeare. 
Doth not the ear try words, and the mouth taffe meat? Job. 

2. To experience ; to allay ; to have knowledge or experience of. 

Thou know’ll only good; but evil hall not try'd. Milt. 
Some to far Oaxis fhall be fold, 

Or try the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden, 

With me the rocks of Scylla you have try'd , 

Th’inhuman Cyclops, and his den defy’d; 

What greater ills hereafter can you bear ? Dryden, 

To examine as a judge. 

To bring before a judicial tribunal. 

To bring to a decifion, with out emphatical. 

Nicanor hearing of their couragioufnefs to fight for their 
country, durft not try the matter by the fword. 2 Mac. xiv. 

I’ll try it out , and give no quarter. Drydens Don Sehafian. 
To acl on as a tell. 

The fire fev’n times tried this ; 

Sev’n times tried that judgment is. 

Which did never chufe amifs. Shakefpeare. 

7. To bring as to a tell. 

The trying of your faith worketh patience. 

They open to themfelves at length the way 
Up hither under long obedience try'd, 

8. To eftay; to attempt. 

Let us try advent’rous work. 

9. To purify; to refine. 

After life 

Ty'd in fharp tribulation and refin’d 
By faith and faithful works. 

To Try. v. n. To endeavour; to attempt. 

TUB. n.f. [tobbe, tubbe , Dutch.] 

1. A large open veffel of wood. 

In the Fall Indies, if you fet a tub of water open in a 
room where cloves are kept, it will be drawn dry in twenty- 
four hours. Bacon's Nat. Hif- F°* 7 * 

They fetch their precepts from the Cynick tub. Mdton. 
Skilful coopers hobp their tubs 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudtbias* 

2. A ftate of falivation. I know not well why fo called. 

c_ r __ n __ 


3 

4 

5 


6. 


Jam. i. 3* 
M'dton. 
Mdton. 

Milton . 



Tube. n.f. [tube 
body. 


'VJ v • 

There bellowing engine's with their fiery tubes -nr..^ 
Difpers’d aethereal forms and down they fell. °J C 


Afpot like which aftrnomer Milton. 

Trhough his glaz’d optick tube yet never faw. 1 

This bears up part of it out at the furface of e e J 
the reft through the tubes and veffels of the vegeta es . ^ 
on Woodward!s Nat. PIT- ?• * 

Tv'BZ RCTE. 
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_ «. f- [tuiercule, Fr. from tubcrculum , Latin.] A 

^ r B a |l fwellin? or cxcrefccnce on the body ; a pimple. 

f A confirmation of the lungs, without an ulceration, arrives 
through a fchirrpfity, or a crude tubercle. Harvey on Confump. 

rr oc'rose. n. f A flower. . - . 

1 U The ftalks of tuberofe run up four foot high more or lefts, the 

rommon way of planting them is in pots m March, in good 
comnioi v y 1 Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

eaft Eternal fpring, with fmiling verdure here. 

Warms the mild air, and crowns the youthful year, 

The tuberofe ever breathes and violets blow. Garth sDifpenf 
Tuberous, adj. [tubereux, Fr. from tuber , Latin.] Having pio- 

minent knots or excrefcences. , 

Parts of tuberous htematitte fliew feveral varieties in the 
rrufts ftriature, and conftitution of the body. . Woodward. 
TUbular. adj. [from tubus , Lat.] Refembling a pipe or trunk; 
confifting of a pipe ; long and hollow ; fiftular. 

I-Ie hath a tubular or pipe-like fiiout refembling that of the 
hippocampus, or horfe-filh. Crew's Mufium. 

TUbule. n. f. [ tubulus , Latin.] A fmall pipe, 01 hltiuar 

b °As the Iudus Helmontii, and the other nodules have in 
them fea-fbells that were incorporated with^ them during the 
time of their formation at the deluge, fo thele ftones had then 
incorporated with them teftaceous tubules , related to the fi- 
phunculi or rather the vermiculi marini. Wcodw. on Fojfils. 
TUBULATED. 7 adj. [from tubulus , Lat.] Fiftular; longitu- 
TUbulous. 5 dinally hollow. 

The teeth are tubulated for the conveyance of the potion 
into the wound they make ; but their hollownefs dothtyot 
reach to the top of the tooth. Derham's Phyfico-Theol. 

Tuck, n.f [tweca Welfh, a knife; efioc, French ± Jlocco, 

Italian.] 

1. A long narrow fword. 

If he by chance efcape your venom’d tuck , 

Our purpofe may hold there. Shakefp. ILamlet. 

Thefe being prim’d, with force he labour'd 
To free’s fword from retentive icabbard; 

And after many a painful pluck, 

From rufty durance he bail’d tuck. Hudibras , p. i. 

2. A kind of net. 

The tuck is narrower meafned, and therefore fcarce lawful 
with a long bunt in the midft. Carcw. 

To Tuck. v. n. [from tmeken , German.] To prefs. Skinner. 

1. To crufh together ; to hinder from fpreading. f 

She tucked up her veftments, like a Spartan, virgin, and 
marched direclly forwards to the utmoft fummit of the pro¬ 
montory. Addifon. 

The’fex, at the fame time they are letting down their 
.flays, are tucking up their petticoats, which grow fhorter and 
fhorter every day. Acldijon's Guardian. 

The following age of females firft tucked up their garments 
to the elbows, and expofed their arms to the air. Addifon. 
Dick adept! tuck back thy hair. 

And I will pour into thy ear. Prior. 

2. To inclofe, by tucking cloaths round. 

Make his bed after different fafhions, that he may not feel 
every little change, who is not to have his maid always to lay 
all things in print and tuck him in warm. Locke on Education. 
To Tuck. v. n. To contract. A bad word. 

An ulcer difeharging a nafty thin ichor, the edges tuck in, 
and growing fkinned and hard, give it the name of a callous 
ulcer. Sharp's Surgery. 

Tu'cker. n. f A fmall piece of linen that fhades the breaflof 
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women. 


A female ornament by fomc called a tucker , and by others 
the neck-piece, being a flip of fine linen or muflin, ufed to 
run in a fmall kind of ruffle round the uppermoft verge of the 
ft ays. Addijon s Guardian. 

Tu'cketsonancf. n. f. A word apparently derived from the 
French, but which I do not certainly underftand ; tucquet is a 
hat, and toquer is to ftrike. 

Let the trumpets found, 

The tuckfctfonance and the note to mount. Shakef Hen. V. 

Tu'el. n. f. [tuyeau , French.] The anus. Skinner. 

TUesday. n. J. [cuepbag, Saxon ; -cuv, Saxon, is Mars.] The 
^ third day of the week. 

T Uftaffety. n. f. [from tufted and tajfety. ] A villous kind 
of filk. 

His cloaths were ftrange, tho’ coarfe, and black, tho’ 
bare : 

Sleevelefs his jerkin was, and it had been 

V elvet: but it was now, fo much ground was feen, 

Tnr B t p 1 C0rne Donne. 

TUF 1 . n. J [tujfe , French.] 

A number of threads or ribbands, flowery leaves,or any fmall 
bodies joined together. 

Upon fweet brier, a fine tuft or brufh of mofs of divers 
colours, you {hall ever find full of white worms. Bacon. 
^ It is notorious for its goatifli fmell, and tufts not unlike 
the beard of that animal. Mores Antidote againjl Atheijm. 

A tuft of dailies on a ftow’ry lay. Dryden. 


Near a living ftream their manfion place 
Edo-’d round with mofs and tufts of matted grafs. Dryden. 
The male among birds often appears in a creh., comb, a. 
tuft of feathers, or a natural little plume, erebted like a 
pinacle on the top of the head. Addijon's Spectator, Ni 265. 

2. A duller; a plump. . 

Goino- a little afide into the wood, where many times be¬ 
fore Ihe delighted to walk, her eyes were faluted v/ith a tuft 
o p trees fo clofe fet together, as with the fliade the moon gave 

through it, it might breed a fearful kind of devotion to look 
^ Sidney. 

Up ° n My ho ufe is at the tuft of olives hard by. Shdkcfpcore. 

' With high woods the hills were crown’d; 

With tufts. the valleys, and each fountain fide, ^ _ 

With borders long the rivers. Milton's Par. Lcfi. 

In bovv’r and field he fought, where any tuft 
Of grove, or garden-plot more pleafant, ^ 

Their tendance, or plantation for delight. Mil/on’s P. L. 

Under a tuft of fliade, that on a green 
Stood whifp’ring fuft, by a frefth fountain fide 
They fat them down. Miltons Par. Loji , b. iv. 

To Tuft. v. a. To adorn with a tuft ; a doubtful word, not 
authorifed by any competent writer. 

Sit beneath the fhade 

Of folemn oaks, that tuft the fweliing mounts, 

Thrown graceful round. Thomfon. 

TUfted. adj. [from tuft.] Growing in tufts or clutters. 

There does a fable cloud 
Turn forth her lilver lining on the night, 

And caft a gleam over this tufted grove. Milton. 

Towers and battlements it fees, 

Bofom’d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps fome beauty lies 

The cynofure of neighbouring eyes. Milton. 

’Midft the defert fruitful fields arife. 

That crown’d with tufted trees and fpringing corn, 

Like verdant ifles the fable wafte adorn. Pope. 

TUfty. adj. [from tuft.] Adorned with tufts. A word of no 
authority. 

Let me ftrip thee of thy tufty coat. 

Spread thy ambrofial {lores. Thomfon's Summer. 

To Tug. v. a. [rigan, “eogan, Saxon.] 

1. To pull with ftrength long continued in the utmoft exertion ; 

to draw. 

No more tug one another thus, nor moil yourfelves; 
receive 

Prife equal; conquefts crown ye both: the lifts to others 
leave. Chapman's Iliads. 

Thefe two maffy pillars 
With horrible confufion to and fro 
He tugg d , he fhook, till down they came, and drew 
Upon the heads of all that fat beneath. 

The whole roof after them, with burfl of thunder. ALiiton. 

Take pains the genuine meaning to explore, 

There fweat, there ftrain, tug the laborious oar. Rfe. 

2. To pull; to pluck. 

Prieft, beware thy beard ; 

I mean to tug it, and to cuff you foundly. Shak. Hen. VI. 

There leaving him to his repofe 
Secured from the purfuit of foes. 

And wanting nothing but a fong. 

And a well tun’d theorbo hung 
Upon a bough, to eafe the pain 

His tugg'd ears fuffer’d, with a ftrain. Hudibras , t. i.* 

rp rp ' JL 

1 O i UG. v. n. 

1. To pull; to draw. 

The meaner fort will tug luftily at one oar. Sandys. 

Lead your thoughts to the galleys, there thofe wretched 
captives are chained to the oars they tug at. Boyle. 

There is fuch tugging ar.d pulling this way and that wav. 

Adore's Antidote againjl Atheijm. 
Thus galley-flaves tug willing at their oar, •) 

Content to work in profpedl of the fhore; C 

But would not work at all, if not conftrained before. Dryd. 3 
We have been tugging a great while againft the ftream, and 
have almoft weathered our point; a ftretch or two more will 
do the work ; but if inftead of that we flacken our arms, and 
drop our oars, we fhall be hurried back to the place from 
whence we fet out. Addifon on the State of War . 

2. To labour; to contend ; to ftruggle. 

Caft your good counfels 
Upon his paffion ; let myfelf and fortune 
Tug for the time to come. ' Shakefp. Winter s Tale , 

His face is black and full of blood, * 

His hands abroad difplay’d, as one that grafpt 
And tugg'd for life . ShaJtcfi. Hen. VI. p. ii. 

I hey long wreftled ana ftrenuoudy tugg'd for their liberty 
with a no lels magnanimous than conftant pertinacy. How. 
Go now with fome daring drug, 

Bait thy difeafe, and while they tug , 

1 hou to maintain the cruel ftrife. 

Spend the dear treafure of thy life. Crajhaw. 

27 B Tug* 
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T U M 

Tug. n.f [from the verb.] Pull performed with the utmoft 
effort. 

Downward by the feet he drew 
The trembling daftard : at the tug he falls, 

Vaft ruins come along, rent from the fmoking walls. Dryd. 

T u Cger. n.f. [from tug.] One that tugs or pulls hard. 

I ui tion. n.f [tuitio from tueor , Pat.] Guardianfhip j fu- 
peirintendent care ; care of a guardian or tutor. 

A folly for a man of wifdom, to put himfelf under the 
tu.tm of a beaft. Sid b ;; 

I hey forcibly endeavour to caft the churches, under my 
care and tution, into the moulds they have fafhioned to their 

defigns. King Charles. 

li government depends upon religion, this ftiews the pefti- 
lential defign of thofe that attempt to disjoin the civil and ec- 
clefiaftical interefts, fetting the latter wholly out of the tuition 

° f ™ f0r T en , Sout Vs Sermons. 

When fo much true life is put into them, freely talk with 
them about what moft delights them, that they may perceive 
that thofe under whofe tuition they are, are not enemies to 
their fatisfadHon. Locke 

1 U'LIP. n. J. [ tulipe, Fr. tulipa , Lat.] A flower. 

It hath a lilly flower, compofed of fix leaves, fhaped fome- 
what like a pitcher; the pointal rifing in the middle of the 
flower is furrounded with ftamina, and afterwards becomes 
an oblong fruit, which opens into three parts, and is divided 
into three cells, full of plain feeds, refting upon one another 
in a double row. To thefe may be added a coated root, with 
fibres on the lower part. The properties of a good tulip, ac¬ 
cording to the charadlerifticks of the beft florifts of the pre- 
fent age, are, i. It fhould have a tall ftem. 2. The flower 
fhould conlift of fix leaves, three within, and three without 
the former being larger than the latter. 3. Their bottom 
fhould be proportioned to their top; their upper part fhould 
be rounded off, and not terminate in a point. 4. The leaves 
when opened fhould neither turn inward nor bend outward 
but rather ftand ere& ; the flower fhould be of a middling 
fize, neither over large nor too fmall. 5. The ftripes fhould 
be fin all and regular, ariffng quite from the bottom of the 
flower. The chives fhould not be yellow, but of a brown 
colour. They are generally divided into three clafles, viz. 
pnecoces, or early flowers ; media’s, or middling flowers ; and 
ferotines, or late flowers. i he early blowing tulips are not 
near fo fair, nor rife half fo high as the late ones, but are 
chiefly valued for appearing fo early in the fpring. Their 
roots fhould be taken up and fpread upon mats in a fhady 
place to dry j after which they fhould be cleared from their 
filth, and put up in a dry place until the feafon for planting 


Shaltefpwg' 
Bryden, 


Shakcfpear 


5 * 


Miller . 

The tulip opens with the rifing, and fhuts with the fettino- 

i ,jn g _ _ Hakewill. 

Why tulips of one colour produce fome of another, and 
running thro’ all, ftill efcape a blue. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

TuTjptree,. A tree. 

To TU MBLE, v. n. [ tomher, Fr. tommelen , Dutch ; tombo- 
lare , Italian.] 

1. To fall ; to come fuddcnly to the ground. 

Though the treafure 
Of nature’s germins tumble all together, 

Anfwer me. 

2, To fall in great quantities tumultuoufly. 

When riches come by the courfe of inheritance and tefta- 
ments, they come tumbling upon a man. Bacon. 

To ftand or walk, to rife or tu?nble, 

As matter and as motion jumble. Prior. 

Sifyphus lifts his ftone up the hill; which carried to the 
top, it immediately tumbles to the bottom. Addifon’s Spectator. 
To roll about. 

I faw at the bottom of one tree a gentleman bound with 
many garters hand and foot, fo as well he might tumble and 
tofs. Sidney, b. ii. 

Glo’fter {tumbled, and in falling ftruck me 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

4. To play tricks by various librations of the body. 

Reform our fenfe, and teach the men t’obey ; 

They’ll leave their tumbling, if you lead the way. Rowe. 

To TuUmele, v. a. 

1. To turn over; to throw about by way of examination. 

When it came to the ears of Maximilian, and tumbling it 
over and over in his thoughts, that he fhould at one blow be 
defeated of the marriage of his daughter and his own, he loft 
all patience. Bacon's Henry VII. 

A man by tumbling his thoughts, and forming them into ex- 
preffions, gives them a new fermentation, which works them 
into a finer body. Collier gh Pride. 

They tumbled all their little quivers o’er, 

To chufe propitious fhafts. Prior. 

2. To throw by chance or violence. 

Fhe mind often fets itfelf on work in fearch of fome hid¬ 
den ideas; though fometimes they are rouzed and tumbled out 
of their dark cells into open day-light by fome turbulent 
paftions. Locke’s Wirks. 


T U M 

3. To throw down. 

Vv ilt thou ftill be hammering treachery, 

1 o tumble down thy hufband and thyfelf 
From top of honour to difgrace’s feet? * 

King Lycurgus, while he fought in vain 
His friend to free, was tumbled on the plain 5 
ii a greater force than his holds him faft or n i" 
down, he is no longer free. 3 ‘ njies hin 

T u'mble. n.f [from the verb.] A fall. ^ 0CK£ ' 

A country-fellow got an unlucky tumble from a f rPP 1 

fays a paffenger, I could have taught you a way to cliT" y ; 
never hurt yourfelf with a fall. ' 3 ai ^ 

Tumbler. ». / [from One who (hews po.wf 

vanous contortions of body, or feats of a&ivitv i ^ 

V, hat ftrange agility and a&ivenefs do common w , 
and dancers on the rope attain to by continual esercifeT^' 

N.c. bounced up with a fpring equal to that of 
tumblers or rope-dancers. A, D]elt 

Never by tumbler thro’ the hoops was fliown >utimt ' 
Such fkill in pafling all, and touching none. ’ p , , 
Tumbrel. n.J. [tombereau, French.] A ddiAqart. ^ 
Twifallow once ended, get tumbrel and mail * 

And com pa is that fallow as foon as ye can. Tu(T TT.n 
■ ^ My corps is in a tumbril laid, among * ’ 

~ he filth and ordure, and inclos’d with dun?; 

That cart arreft, and raife a common cry, 

For facred hunger of my gold [ die. ' ’ n >, 

What fhall I do with this beaftly tumbril? go lie down and 
fleep, you fot. D r 

i o convince the preient little race how unequal all their 
meafures were to an antediluvian, in refpe& of the infers which 
now appear for men, he fometimes rode in an open tumbril. 

tumefaction, n.f. \lumefaclh), Latin,] Swelling. 

The common figns and effects of weak fibres, are paienU, 
a weak pulfe, tumefactions in the whole body. Arbnthnit. 

Io X ume'fy. v . a. [ tumefacio , Lat.] To fwell ; to make to 
lwell. 

I applied three final! caufticks triangular about the tumified 

j oini - W’[email’s Surgery. 

A fleftiy excrefcence, exceeding hard and tumefied , fup- 
pofed to demand extirpation. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Tu''mid. adj. [ tumidus, Lat.] 

1. Swelling; puffed up. 

2. Protuberant; raifed above the level. 

80 high as heav’d the tumid hills, fo low 
Down funk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 

Capacious bed of waters. 

3. Pompous; boaftful; puffy; falfely fublime. 

1 hough fuch exprefiions may feem tumid and afpiring; yet 
cannot I fcruple to ufe feeming hyperboles in mentioning felici¬ 
ties, which make the higheff hyperboles but feemingones. Bofe. 
T U^^TOUR. n.f [tumor, Latin.] 

1. A morbid fwelling. 

Tumour is a difeafe, in which the parts recede from their 
natural ftate by an undue encreafe of their bigneis. IPifemou. 

Having diffecled this fwelling vice, and feen what it is that 
feeds the tumour, if the difeafe be founded in pride, theabating 
that is the moft natural remedy. Govern, of the Tongue. 

2 . Affected pomp ; falfe magnificence; puffy grandeur; fwell¬ 
ing mien; unfubftantial greatnefs. 

His ftile was rich of phrafe, but felaom in bold metaphors; 
and fo far from the tumour, that it rather wants a little eleva¬ 
tion. ' JVotion. 

It is not the power of tumour and bold looks upon the pai- 
ffons of the multitude. L’Ejlrange. 

Timorous, adj. [from tumour.~\ 

1. Swelling; protuberant. 

Who ever faw any cyprefs or pine, fmall below and above, 
and tumorous in the middle, unlefs fome difeafed plant. V/o'.ton . 

2 . Faftuous ; vainly pompous ; falfely magnificent. 

According to their fubject, thefe ftilcs vary ; for that whiai 
is high and lofty, declaring excellent matter, becomes^ yaU 
and tumorous, fpeaking of petty and inferior things. B. 

His limbs were rather fturdy than dainty, fublime and al- 
moft tumorous in his looks and geftures. ffoiUo. 

To Tump, among gardeners, to fence trees about with earth* 
To Tu'mulate. v. n. [ tumulo , Latin.] "i o fwell. T 
feems to be the fenfe here, but I fufpedt the word to be wrong. 

Urinous fpirits, or volatile alkalies, are fuch enemies to 
acid, that as foon as they are put together, they tumiiMte aru 
grow hot, and continue to fight till they have diiaime ^ 
mortified each other. p If 

Tu'mulose. adj. [ tumulofus , Lat.] Full of hills. v!p- 
Tumulo'sity. n.J. [tumidus, Lat.] HillineL. 

TUAMULT. n.f [tumidte, Fr. tumultus, Latin.] 

1. A promifeuous commotion in a multitude. 

A tumult is improved into a rebellion, and a 

overturned by it. °. 

With ireful taunts each other they oppofe. 

Till in loud tumult all the Greeks arofe. 


[Milton. 


Pope- 
2. A 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languac 


TUN 

2 A multitude put into wild commotion. 

., a flir; an irregular violence; a wild commotion. 

What ftir is this ? what tumults in the heav’ns .? 

Whence comcth this alarum and this noife .? Shakefpeare. 

Tumult and confufion all embroil’d. Milton. 

This piece of poetry, what can be nobler than the idea it 
rrlves us of the fupreme Being thus raifing a tumult among the 
elements, and recovering them out of their confufion, thus 
troubling and becalming nature. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Tl muAtuarily. adv. [from tumultuary.'] In a tumultuary 
manner. 

Tumu'ltuariness. n.f [from tumultuary.] Turbulence; 
inclination or difpofition to tumults or commotions. 

The tiimultuarincfs of the people, or the fadfioufnefs of 
prefbyters, gave occafion to invent new models. K. Charles. 
Tumu'ltuar.y. adj. [tumultuaire, Fr. from tumult.] 

1. Diforderly; promifeuous; confufed. 

Perkin had learned, that people under command ufed to 
confult, and after to march in order, and rebels contrariwife; 
arid obferving their orderly, and not tumultuary arming, 
doubted the worft. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

My followers were at that time no way proportionable to 
hazard a tumultuary conflict. K. Charles. 

Is it likely, that the divided atoms ftiould keep the fame 
ranks in luch a variety of tumultuary agitations in that liquid 
medium. Glanv. Bap. 

2. Reftlefs; put into irregular commotion. 

Men who live without religion, live always in a tumultuary 
and refflefs ftate. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

To TumuTtuate. v. n. \iumit-tuor, Lat.] To make a tumult. 
Tumultua'tion. n.J. [from tumultuate.] Irregular and con¬ 
fufed agitation. 

I hat in the found the contiguous air receives many ftrokes 
from the particles of the liquor, feems probable by the fudden 
and eager tumultuation of its parts. " Boyle’s Works. 

1 umu ltu’ous. adj. [from tumult', t timidtueux\ F r. ] 

1. Put into violent commotion; irregularly and confufediy 
agitated. 

The ftrong rebuff" of fom'e tumultuous cloud 
Hurry’d him aloft. 

His dire attempt; which nigh the birth 
Now rowling, boils in his tumultuous breaft. 

And 1 ike a devilifh engine back recoils 

Upon himfelf. Milton’s Parad. Lofl. 

I he vital blood, that had forfook my heart, 

Returns again in fuch tumultuous tides, 

_ It quite o’ercomes me. Addifon’s Cato. 

Violently carried on by diforderly multitudes. 

Many civil bioils, and tumultuous rebellions, they fairly 
overcame, by reafon of the continual prefence of their Kino-, 
whofe only perfon oftentimes contains the unruly; people from 
a thoufand evil occafions. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

I urbulent,; violent. 

^ Nought refts for me in this tumultuous ftrife. 

But to make open proclamation. Shakefpeare. 

1 ui ioufly running in upon him with tumultuous fpeech, he 
violently raught from his head his rich cap of fables. Knclles. 
i 1 ull of tumults. 

The winds began to fpeak louder, and as in a tumultuous 

kingdom, to think themfelves fitted inftruments of command- 

ment. c;./ / •• 

T _ Qtcmef, b. 11. 

I UMU ltuously. adv. [from tumultuous.] By act of the 
multitude ; with confufion and violence. 

It was done by edi£t, not tumultuoufly. the fword was not 
put into the people’s hand. Bacon's Holy War. 

t unne > Sax - mne s Out- tonne , tonneau, Fr.l 

1. A large caf&. J 

As when a fpark 

- a 3iea P powder, laid 

lit for the tun, fome magazine to ftore 
Againft a rumour’d war. AKh.-y 

2. A pipe ; the meafure of two hogfheads. 

3- Any large quantity proverbially. 

I have ever follow’d thee with hate. 

Drawn tuns of bipod out of thy country’s breaft. Shahh 
4* diunkard. In burlefque. - 1 ‘ 

Here’s a tun of midnight-work to come, 

Ug from a treafon-tavern rolling home. DrHm 

5- 1 he weight of two thoufand pounds. J 

7 n4! blC u f|iac , e , in a A‘P> fl, PP o!cd to contain a tun. 

'' out nr? 4 S Ufed ' C f °" 2 P erimetrical meafure, I believe wbh- 
out precedent or propriety. 

A Pun about was every pillar there ; 


2 . 


L. 


A polifh’d mirreur flione not half fo clear /) rr i 

bale? Utom the noun.] To put into cafef 


barrel 
If i 


cn. 

to 


T u n 


Milton. 

Dry den. 
Arb. id- Pope. 


2 . 


ejpeare. 


o 

J- 


Milton. 4- 


ft in the muff, or v/ort, while it worketh, before it be 

Will makF- f ay a tlmC i 3 - a J ld - be ° ften chan S ecl with frefti/it 
11 make a fovereign drink for melancholy. Bacon 

?n acid anTcSfe ^^ting into vinegar, yield; 
itfelf with tartar & P * e feme ju.ee iunnedmp, arms 
* ^ Boyle’s Works. 


Tu'kable. adj. [from tune.] Harmonious; muftcal. 

A cry more tunable 

Was never hallo’d to, nor cheer’d with horn. Shakefp, 
Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to walk. 

Smooth on the tongue difeours’d, pleafmg to th’ear, 

And tunable as fylvan .pipe or fong. AT lion. 

All tunable founds, whereof human voice is one, are made 
by a regular vibration of the fonorous body, and undulation 
of the air, proportionable to the acutenefs or gravity of the 
tone. Holder . 

Several lines in Virgil are not altogether tunable to a mo¬ 
dern ear. Garth’s Pref. to Ovid. 

Ti/nablewess. n.f. [from tunable.] Haim >ny ; Mclodiouf- 
neis. 

Tu'nably. adv. [from tunable.] Harmonioufly'; mc T olioufly. 
TUNE. n. f. [toon, Dut. ton, Swed. tuono , ltd. tone, Fr. to¬ 
nus, Lat.] 

1 . Time is a diyerfity of notes put together. Locke . 

Came he to fling a raven’s note, 

Whofe difmal tune bereft my vital pow’rs. Shakefp. 

Tunes and airs have in themfelves fome affinity with the af¬ 
fections ; as merry tunes, doleful tunes, folemn tunes, tunes 
inclining mens minds to pity, warlike tunes ; fo that tunes 
have a preenpohtion to the motion of the fpirits. Bacon. 

Keep unfteddy nature to her law. 

And the low world in meafur’d motion draw 
After the heav’rtly tune, which none can hear 
Of human mould with grofs unpurged ear. 

That fweet fong you fung one ftarry night, 

1 he tune I ftill retain, but not the words. 

The difpofition in the fiddle to play tunes. 

Sound ; note. 

Such a noife arofe 

As the ftironds make at fea in a ftiff tempeft, 

As loud, and to as many tunes. 

Harmony ; order ; concert of parts. 

A continual parliament I thought would but keep the com¬ 
monweal in tune, by preferving laws in their due execution 
and vigour. A. Charles. 

State of giving the due founds, as the fiddle is in tune, or out 
of tune. 

5. Proper ftate for ufe or application ; right difpofition; fit 
temper; proper humour. 

A child will learn three times as much when he is in tune , 
as he will with double the time and pains, when he goes auk- 
wardly, or is dragged unwillingly to it. " Locke-. 

6 . State of any thing with refpeef to order. 

Diftreffcd Lear, in his better tune, remembers what we are 
come about. Shakefpeare. 

To Fume. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. i o puL into fuch a ftate, as that the proper founds may be 
produced. 

Their golden harps they took. 

Harps ever tun’d, that glitter’d by their fide. 

Tune your harps, 

\ e angels, to tnat found ; and thou, my heart, 

Make room to entertain thy flowing joy. 

2. To fing harmonioufly. 

Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praife. 

Rouze up, ye T. hebans ; tune your Io Pagans; 

Your king returns, the Argians are o’ercome. 

Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 

_ W ha ^ roundly fmooth, and languiflhinglv flow. Pope. 
Io 1 une. v. n. 1 

1. To form one found to another. 

The winds were hufn’d, no leaf fo fmall 
At all was feen to ftir; 

Whilft tuning to the waters fall, 

I he fmall birds fang to her. Drayt. of Cynthia. 

All founds on fret or ftop 

1 emper’d foft tunings, intermix’d with voice. Milton. 

2. Io utter with the voice inarticulate harmony. 

Tu'neful. adj. [tune rmdfull.] Muftcal; harmonious. 

I faw a pleafant grove, 

W ith chant of tuneful birds refounding love. Milton , 

a j, r ^V indes Witb fl° w ’rs renewing, laughs the fky. 

And birds to lays of love their tuneful notes apply. ' Dryd. 

toi thy own glory fing our fov’reign’s praife, 

God of verfes and of days .? 

Let all thy tuneful fons adorn 

I heir lafting works with William’s name. Prior 

Poets themfelves muft fall, like thofe they W 
u Deaf the prais’d ear, and mute the tuneful 'tongue Vote 

U ad l-J- k T Um A UnWmcnfous , uLufical? 

T 11 band m y tum ’^A harp I take, 

1 hen do I more augment my foes defpight. Spenher 

Swallow, what doff: thou ^ 

W ith thy tunelefs ferenade. 

Tu'ner. n.f [from tune.] One who tunes. 

iif ^« ^ t,,2fe 

obakejpedre 

TU NICK 


Mi 'ton. 


Drydsn. 


Milton. 


Dry den. 


. Cowley, 
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TU'NICK. n. f. [ tunique, Fr. tunica , Lat.] 

1. Part of the Roman drefs. 

The tunicks of the Romans, which anfwer to our waift- 
coats, were without ornaments, and with very fhort fleeves. 

Arbuthnot on Coins . 

2. Covering ; integument; tunicle. 

Lohocks and fyrups abate and demulce the hoarfenefs of a 
cough, by mollifying the ruggednefs of the intern tunick of 
the gullet. Harvey on ConJ'. 

Their fruit is locked up all winter in their gems, and well 
fenced with neat and clofe tunicks. Derham's Phyfico-'Theology. 

The dropfy of the tunica vaginalis is owing to a preterna¬ 
tural difeharge of that water continually feparating on the 
internal furface of the tunick. Sharp. 

TUnicle. n. f [from tunick.'] Cover; integument. 

The humours and tuniclcs are purely transparent, to let in 
the light and colour unfoiled. Ray. 

One Tingle grain of wheat, barley, or rye, {hall contain 
four or five diftincl plants under one common tunicle ; a very 
convincing argument of the providence of God. Bentley. 

Tu'n.nace. n.f. [from tun.] 

1. Content of a veffel meafured by the tun. 

The confideration of the riches of the ancients leads to 
that of their trade, and to enquire into the bulk and tonnage 
of their fhipping. Arbuthnot . 

2, Tax laid on a tun ; as to levy tunnage and poundage. 
Tu'nnel. n.f. 

1. The {haft of a chimney ; the pafTage for the fmoke. 

It was a vault ybuilt for great difpence. 

With many ranges rear’d along the wall, 

And one great chimney, whofe long tunnel thence 
The fmoak forth threw. Fairy Fifteen. 

The water being ratified, and by ratification refolved into 
wind, will force up the fmoke, which other wife might linger 
in the tunnel , and oftentimes reverfe. JVottons Arch. 

2 . A funnel; a pipe by which liquor is poured into veflels. 

For the help of the hearing, make an inftrument like a 
tunnel, the narrow part of the bignefs of the hole of the ear, 
and the broader end much larger. Bacon . 

3. A net wide at the mouth, and ending in a point, and To re- 
fembling a funnel or tunnel. 

To Tu'nnel. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To form like a tunnel. 

The Phalasnae tribe inhabit the tunnelled, convolved leaves. 

D erham ’ s Phyfico - Theology. 

2. To catch in a net. 

3. This word is ufed by Derham for to make net-work ; to re¬ 
ticulate. 

Some birds not only weave the fibrous parts of vegetables, 
and curioufly tunnel them into nefts, but artificially fufpend 
them on the twigs of trees. Derham. 

Tu'nny. n.f. [tonnen, Ital. thynnus , Lat.] A fea-fifh. 

Some fiih are boiled and preferved frefh in vinegar, as tonny 
and turbot. ^ . Carew. 

Tup. n.f [I know not of what original.] A ram. This word 
is yet ufed in Stafford (hire, and in other provinces. 

To Tup. v. n. To but like a ram. 

Turban. 1 n . f. [A Turkifh word.] The cover worn by 

I ur bant. . t j le Turks on their heads. 

Tu'rband. 3 

Gates of monarchs 

Arch’d are fo high, that giants may jet through. 

And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good morrow to the fun. Shakefpcare. 

His hat was in the form of a turban , not fo huge as the 
Turkifh turbans. Bacon. 

From utmoft Indian ifle, Taprobane, 

Dufk faces with white filken 1 10 bants wreath’d. 

I fee the Turk nodding with his turbant. 

Some for the pride of Turkifh courts defign’d, 

For folded turbants fineft Holland bear. 

Tu'rbaned. adj. [from turban.'] Wearing a turban. 

A turban d Turk 
That beat a Venetian, and traduc’d the ftate, 

I took by the throat. Shakefpeare . 

Tu'rbary. n.f. [; turbaria , low Lat. from turf] The right qr 

digging turf. . , n Skin f er - 

TU'RBID. adj. [turbidus, Latin.] Thick; muddy; not clear. 

Though lees make the liquid turbid , yet they refine the 

fpirits. , . ' ■ Bacon ' 

The brazen inftruments of death difeharge 

Horrible flames, and turbid {Learning clouds 
Of fmoke fulphureous, intermix’d with thefe 
Large globous irons fly. Philips. 

The ordinary fprings, which were before clear, frefh, ana 
limpid, become thick and turbid , as long as the earthquake 

Woodw. Nat. Hift . 

Tu'rbidness. n.f. [from turbid.] Muddinefs; thicknefs. 

Tu'rbinated. adj. [turbinatus, Latin.] 

Twilled; fpiral. . . 

Let mechanifm here produce a fpiral and turbinated motion 
of the whole moved body without an external director. Bentley. 


Milton. 
How el. 

Dryden. 


I. 


Milton, 

Dryden, 
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2. Among botanifts plants are called turbinated a* f 

of them refemble, or are of a conical figure’ jyl- p3rtS 
Turbina'tion. n.f. [from turbinated.] °Thc arf Jf mr T 
like a top. J ne art °f fpmniag 

TVreith. n.f. [turpethus, Latin.] Yellow pfediplbm. 

I fent him twelve grains of tufbith mineral anil , ’ , . 

off with a bitter draught. I repeated the turbitb onC e il^i * 
days ; and the ulcers fhell’d foon off. V/Hhno-r< <? Uree 
Tu'rbot. n. f [turbot, French and Dutch.] A 

Some filh are preferved frefh in vinegar, as turbo*’ r ’ 
Of fiflies you fiiall find in arms the whale, the {kb-no-TT’ 
turbot. ‘"p'u 

Nor oyfters of the Lucrine lake am% 

My fober appetite would wifh, 

Nor turbot. 

TURBULENCE. 1 r . . ^ 

Tu'rbulency. \ n 'J' [ l:irhlLcnce > - r. turbuhvtia , Latin.] 

1. Tumult; confufibn. 

I have cl ream’d 

Of bloody turbulence ; and this whole night 
Hath nothing been but forms of daughter. Shakefbcar 
Oft-times noxious where they Ko-ht ■ ’ 

On man, bead, plant, wafteful and terbulent* 

Like turbulencies in the affairs of men, 

Over whofe heads they roar, and feem to point 
They oft forefignify and threaten ill. 

I come to calm thy turbulence of mind. 

If reafen will refume her fov’reign fv/ay. 

2. Tumukuoufnefs ; liablencfs to confufion. 

You think this turbulence of blood. 

From ftagnating preferves the flood. 

Which thus fermenting by degrees, 

Exalts the fpirits, fink's the lees. Swift, 

Tu'rbulent. ad. [turbulentus, Lat.] 

1. Raifing agitation ; producing commotion. 

From the clear milky juice allaying 
Third, and refrefh’d ; nor envy’d them the grape, 
Whofe heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. Milton, 

2. Expofed to commotion ; liable to agitation. 

Calm region once. 

And full of peace ; now tod, and turbulent ! Million. 

3. Tumultuous; violent. 

What wondrous fort of death has heav’n defign’d 
For fo untam’d, fo turbulent a mind ? Dryden. 

Nor need we tell what anxious cares attend 
The turbulent mirth of wine, nor all the kinds 
Of maladies that lead to death’s grim cave. 

Wrought by intemperance. Dryden. 

Men of ambitious and turbulent fpirits, that werh diffatisfied* 
with privacy, were allowed to engage in matters of date. Bentl 
T urbu'lently. aclv. [from turbulent,] Tumultuoufly; vio¬ 
lently. 

TYrcism. n.f. [turcifmus, low Latin.] The religion of the 
Turks. 

Methinks I am at Mecca, and hear a piece of iurdjni 
preached to me by one of Mahomet’s prieds. Dr. Mam;. 

He is condemned immediately, as preferring Turcifm to 
Chridianity. Aiterbuj'* 

Tu'rcois. n.f. [turcois, Dutch.] A precious done. 

Turd, n.f [rujib, Saxon.] Excrement. 

TURF, n.f [rypp, Saxon ; torf, Dutch; forf Swedifh.] A 
clod covered with grafs ; a part of the furface ol the ground. 

Where was this lane ■ ^ ? . 

Clofe by the battle, ditch’d, and wall’d with turf. Sbafyp* 
Turf and peats are cheap fuels, and lad long. Bmon. 
Could that divide you from near ufhering guides? 

They left me weary on a grafly turf. 

Then living turfs upon his body lay. Drycien. 

Each place fome monument of thee fhouid bear; 

I with green turfs would grateful altars raife. Diy £lt 
Their bucklers ring around, , 

Their trampling turns the turf, and {hakes the folid grouat. 

r a J Dryden s /bn. 

The ambadador every morning religioufly faluted a W ° 
earth dug out of his own native foil, to remind him - 
the day he was to think of his country. J u ' 

His flock daily crops 

Their verdant dinner from the rnofiy turf, pplibs. 

Sufficient. _ , n 

Yet {hall thy grave with rifing flow’rs be dick, 

And the green turfYie. lightly on thy bread. ^ 

To Turf. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover wit ^ {m(U 
The face of the bank next the fea is tur fed. ^ 

Tu'rfiness. n.f [from turf] The date of aboundm D 

turfs. ^ r 

Tu'rfy. adj. [from turf] Full of tuns. , t . tu- 

Tu'rgent. adj. [turgens, Lat.] Swelling; pro u 

rxt not only ^ 

Where humours are tur gent, it is_ ifjff > q f on , 
them, but alfo to drengthenthe imedecl part- 


purge 


The cluders clear. 


White o’er the turgent film the living dew.' 


Thorr.p n - 

ruRGE'SU> ,c£ - 
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TuRGE'sCENefc* 1 n.f [ targefeens, Lat.] 

T Thelftof C f wellin S ; the ftate of being fwollen. 

dicines of higher natures. 

fiilit more room than before. 

*• S A bladder, moderatelf fill’d with air, and ftrongly tied, 
held near the fire grew turgid and hard; and brought nearer, 
r broke with a vehement nolle. ) 

U xhe fpirits embroil’d with the malignity, and drowned in 
A. blood/<*?<* and tumified by the febril fermentation, are 
^phlebotomy relieved. Harvey m Confumpu.n. 

H 1 Difburthen thou thy faplefs wood 

Of its rich progeny ; the turgid fruit 
Abounds with mellow liquor. 

Thofe channels turgid with th obdrucled tide 
Stretch their final 1 holes and make their medies wide. Bla. 

, Pompous; tumid ; faftuous; vainly magnificent. 

Some have a violent and turgid manner of talking and 
thinking; whatfoever they judge of is with a tmflure ot^his 

TuRci'DiTV. #. / [from turgid .j State of being fwollen 

The fore-runners of an apoplexy are dulneis, flownefs of 
fneecli, vertigos, weaknefs, waterynefs, and turgid,ty of the 
' 0 Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Turkey, n.f [gallina turcica, Lat.] A large domeftick fowl 

brought from Turkey. 

Here he comes fwellmg like a turkey- cock. Shakejp. 
The turkey-cock hath fwelling gills, the hen lefs. Bacon. 
So fpeeds the wfily fox. 

Who lately filch’d the turkeys callow care.. fay. 

TUrkois. n.f [ turquoije, french, from turkey.] A blue flone 
" numbered among the meaner precious ftenes, now difeovered 
to be a bone impregnated with cupreous particles. 

Thofe bony bodies found among copper-ores are tinged 
with green or blue ; the turcois flone, as it is commonly filled 
by lapidaries, is part of a bone fo tinged. Woodward. 

Turkscaf. n.f An herb. Ahnf 

Turm. n. f. [turnice, Lat.] A troop. Not in ufe. 

Legions and cohorts, turns of horfe and wings. Milton. 
Turmerick. n. f [turmerica, Lat.] An Indian root which 
makes a yellow die. 

TUrmoil. n.f. [derived by Skinner from tremouille, French, 
a mil-hopper, more probably derived from moil, to labour.] 
Trouble; difturbance ; harrafling uneafmefs ; tumultuous mo- 
leflation. Little in ufe. 

He leeks, with torment and turmoil. 

To force me live and will not let me die. 

There I'll reft, as after much turmoil 
A bleffed foul doth in elyfium. 

Blinded greatnefis ever in turmoil. 

Still feeking happy life, makes life a toil. 

Happy when I, from this turmoil fet free. 

That peaceful and divine affemby lee. 

ToTurmoi'l. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To harrafs with commotion. Out of u r e. 

That is not fault of will in thofe godly fathers, but the 
troublous occafions wherewith that wretched realm hath con¬ 
tinually been turmoiled. Spenjer. 

It is her fatal misfortune above all othercountries, to be mi- 
ferablytoffedand turmoiled with thefeftorms of afflidlion. Spenf. 
Haughty Juno, who with endlefs broil. 

Did earth, and heav’n and Jove himfelf turmoil. 

At length aton’d, her friendly pow’r (hall join. Dryden. 

2. To weary; to keep in unquietnefs. 

Having newly left thole grammatic (hallows, where they 
ftuck unreafonably to learn a few words, on the fudden are 
tranlported to be toft and turmoil'd with their unballafted 
wits in fathomlefs aud unquiet deeps of controverfy. Milton. 
To Turn. v.a. [rupnan, Sax. tourner, Fr. from torno, Lat.] 

1. To put into a circular or vertiginous motion; to move 
round; to revolve. 

She would have made Hercules turn the {pit; yea and 
have cleft his club to make the fire too. Shakejp. 

He turn'd me about with his finger and thumb, as one 
would fet up a top. Shakefpeare. 

Here’s a knocking, indeed : if a man were porter of hell- 
gate he fhouid have old turning the key. Shakejp. 

They in numbers that compute 
Days, months and years, towards his all-cheating lamp 
Turn fwift their various motions, or are turn'd 
By his magnetic beam. Milton's Par. Lofl. 

2. To put the upperfide downwards ; to {hift with regard to the 
fides. 

When the hen has laid her eggs fo that {lie can cover them, 
what care does fhe take in turning them frequently, that all 
parts may partake of the vital warmth l Addifon . 

3- To change with refpedl to pofition. 

Expert 

When to advance, or (land, or turn the fway 

°f battle. Milton. 


TV R 

He bid his angels turn afeanfe the poles* 

a To change the fta'te of the ballance. 

You weigh equally, a feather will turn tfre fcale* 

If I furvive, (hall Troy the lefs prevail, 

A {ingle foul’s too light to turn the feale. 

e. To bring the infide out. 

J He called me fot; 

And told me I had turn'd the wrong fide out. 

The vaft abyfs 

Up from the bottom turn'd by furious winds. 

6. To change as to the pofture of the body, or direaion of the 

His gentle dumb expreflion turn'd at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. 

The rage of thirft and hunger now fuppreft, ^ 

The monarch turns him to his royal gueft. Pope s VdyJJ. 

7. To form on a lathe by moving round, [torno, Lat.] 

As the placing one foot of a pair of compaffes on a plane* 
and moving about the other foot, deferibes a circle with the 
moving point; fo any fubftance, pitched fteddy on two points, 
as on an axis, and moved about, alfo cieicnbes a c..c e co1 ^ 
centric to the axis : and an edge-tool fet- fteedy to te.at part 
of the outfide of the fubftance, will in a circumvolution^ 
that fubftance, cut off ail the parts that lie farther off cne axis, 
and make the outfide alfo concentric to the axis. This is the 
whole fum of turning. Moxon s Mcch. Exerg 

The whole lathe is made ftrong, becaufe the matter it 


MUton 


Spenfer. 

Shakefpeare. 

Daniel. 

Denham. 


IO. 


11. 


- 12. 


turns being metal, is heavier than wood, and with lorceabla 
coming about, would, if the lathe were flight, make it tremble*, 
and fo lpoil the work. Moxon s Mech. Exert, 

8. To form ; to fhape. 

His whole perfon is finely turned, and fpeaks him a man 
of quality. Tat lei, N 75. 

What nervous arms he boafts, how firm his tread, 

His limbs how turn'd, how broad his fhoulders fpread ! Pope* 
g. To transform, to metamorphofe ; to tianfmute. 

My throat of war be turn'd 

To the virgin’s voice that babies lulls afleep. Shakejp: 

This mock of his 

Hath turn'd his balls to gunftones. Shakejp. Hen. V* 

Turn the council of Ahitophel into foolifhnefs. 2 Sa. xv. 
Impatience turns an ague into a fever, a fever to the plague* 
fear into defpair, anger into r-age, lofs into madnefs, and forrow 
to amazement. Taylor's Rule of living Holyt 

O goodnefs ! that (hall evil turn to good. Milton 6 

Of footy coal th’ empirick alchemift 
Can turn, or holds it poflible to turn 

Mettals of droflieft ore to perfedl gold. Milton • 

To make of another colour. 

The choler of a hog turned fyrup of violets green. Floyer* 
To change ; to alter. 

Difdain not me although I be not fair : 

Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn* 

Nor ftorms do turn. < Sidney 

Some dear friend dead ; elfe nothing in the world 
Could turn fo much the conftitution 

Of any conftant man. Shakejp * Merch. of Venice. 

To make a reverfe of fortune. 

Fortune confounds the wife, 

And when they leaft expedl it, turns the dice. Dryden . 

To tranflate. 

The bard whom pilfer’d paftorals renown; 

Who turns a Perfian tale for half a crown, 

Juft writes to make his barrennefs appear. Pope. 

To change to another opinion, or party, worfe or better ; 
to convert; to pervert. 

To change with regard to inclination or temper. 

Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me. Pf. xxvi 

16. To alter from one eftedl or purpofe to another. 

That unreadinefs which they find in us, they turn it to the 
Toothing up themfelves in that accurfed fancy. Hooker. 

When a ftorm of fad mifchance beats upon our fpirits, turn 
it into advantage, to ferve religion or prudence. Taylori 
God will make thefe evils the occafion of a greater good, 
by turning them to advantage in this world, or increafe of 
our happinefs in the next. Tillotfoni 

17. To betake. 

Sheep, and great cattle, it Teems indifferent which of thefe 
two were molt turned to. Temple* 

18. To transfer. 

Thefe came to David to Hebron, to turn the kingdom of 
Saul to him. 1 Chron. xii. 23* 

Turn ye not unto idols, nor make to yourfelves molten 
g°d s ‘ Lev. xix. 44 

19. lo fall upon. 

The deftrudlion of Demetrius, fon to Philip II. of Mace-* 
don, turned upon the father, who died of repentance. Bacon . 
>. To make to naufeate. 

This beaftly line quite turns my flomach. Pope • 

21. To make giddy* 

Eaftern prieils in giddy circles run, 

And turn their heads to imitate the fun. Pope. 

27 C 22. To 
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Theocrit. 

Rowe. 


Milton. 


22 . To infatuate ; to make mad. 

My aking head can fcarce fupport the pain, 

This curfed love will furely turn my brain ; 

Feel how it {hoots. 

Alas ! flie raves; her brain, I fear, is turn'd. 

23. To dire# to, or from any point. 

The fun 

Was bid turn reins from th* equinoctial road. 

A man, though he turns his eyes towards an objea, yet 
he may chule whether he will curioufly furvey it. Locke. 
t Unlefs he turns his thoughts that way, he will no more have 
cleai and diftin£l ideas of the operations of his mind, than he 
will have oi a clock, who will not turn his eyes to it. 

t-u 1 ■ Locke. 

I hey turn away their eyes from a beautiful profpea. Add. 

To direa to a certain purpofe or propenfion. 

My thoughts are turn'd' on peace. 

Already have our quarrels fill’d the world 
With widows and with orphans. * Addifon's Cato. 

I his turns the bufieft fpirits from the old notions of honour 
and liberty to the thoughts of traffick. Addifon. 

His natural magnanimity turn’d all his thoughts uponfome- 


Addifo 


on. 


thing more valuable than he had in view. ... 

He turn d his parts rather to books and converfation, than 
to politicks. Prior 

He is hill to fpring from one of a poetical difpofition, from 


Pope. 


Swift. 

view of 
Watts . 


whom he might inherit a foul turn'd to poetry. 

25. To double in. 

1 hus a wife taylor is not pinching. 

But turns at ev’ry feam an inch in. 

1 o revolve; to agitate in the mind. 

Burn thefe ideas, about in your mind, and take 
them on all ftdes. 

27. To drive from a perpendicular edge; to blunt. 

Quick wits are more quick to enter fpeedily, than able to 

pierce far; like fharp tools whofe edges be very foon turn'd. 

. Afcham . 

28. To drive by violence ; to expel. 

Rather turn this day out of the week ; 

This day of fhame. Shakefpeare. 

I hey turn'd weak people and children unable for fervice, 
cut of the city. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 

He now was grown deform’d and poor, 

And fit to be turn'd out of door. Hudibras? p. iii. 

It I had taken to the church, I fiiould have had more feilfe 
than to have turn'cl myfeli out of my benefice by writing li¬ 
bels on my parifhioners. Dryden s Preface to Fables. 

'Xwould be hard, to imagine that Qod would turn him out 
of paradiie, to till the ground, and at the fame time advance 
him to a throne. • Locke. 

A great man in a peafant’s houfe, finding his wife hand- 
fome, turn'd the good man out of his dwelling. Addifon. 

29. To apply. 

They all the facred myfteries of heaven 

To their own vile advantages {hall turn. Milton. 

When the paffage is open, land will be turned moil; to 
great cattle ; when fhut, to fheep. Temple. 

30. Toreverfe; to repeal. 

God will turn thy captivity, and have compafiion upon 
thee. Deut. xxx. 

31. To keep pafiing in a courfe of exchange or traffick. 

Thefe are certain commodities, and yield the readied: money 

of any that are turn'd in this kingdom, as they never fail of 
a price abroad. Temple. 

A man mull guard, if he intends to keep fair with the 
world, and turn the penny. Collier of Popularity. 

32. To adapt the mind. 

However improper he might have been for fiudies of a 
higher nature, he was perfectly well turn'd for trade. Addifon. 

33. To put towards another. 

I will fend my fear before thee, and make all thine enemies 
turn their backs unto thee. Exod. xxiii. 27. 

34. To retort; to throw back. 

Luther’s confidence, by his inftigations, turns thefe very 
reafonings upon him. Atterbury. 

35. To Turn away. To difmifs from fervice; to difeard. 

She did nothing but turn up and down, as {he had hoped 

to turn away the fancy that mafter’d her, and hid her face as if 
(lie could have hidden herfelf from her own fancies. Sidney. 

Yet you will be hanged for being fo long abfent, or be 
iurn'cl away. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

She turn'd away one fervant for putting too much oil in 
her fall ad. Arbuthnot. 

36. To Turn back. To return to the hand from which it was 

received. 

We turn not back the filks upon the merchant. 

When we have fpoil’d them. Shak. Troilus and Crejfida. 
To Turn off. To difmifs contemptuoufiy. 

Having brought our treafure 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off? 

Like to the empty afs, to {hake his ears. Shakefpeare. 
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ful creatures that inhabit fh^Lnsof Babyio"/ G tl,0fe ' ,o!c ' 

. turn'd off his former wife to mak/icom 
riage. uum this m ar . 

38. To 1 Turn off. To give over; to refio-n 
The moft adverfe chances are like°th P 

breaking the ground, in order to a more plem?|rw S ^ 
And yet we are not fo wholly turned of' to that revprf 
to have no fupplics for the prefent; fofbefides the r T’ “ 
fo certain an expectation in another life v or afortof 
alfo for this. WC £ ave Fomifes 

39. To Turn of To deflea. ^ 

The inflitution of fports was intended bv all 

to turn of the thoughts of the people from bufyin? themfel^ 5 
in matters of {late. /jjJr F t ^ en V e ves 

40. To Turn over. To transfer. ^ • ^ ree Mdtr. 

Excufing himlelf and turning over the faufi tn r ^ 

then let k be your ill fortune too. '° TT 

4 1 • To Turn to. To have recourfe to a book 

He that has once acquired a prudential habit, doth not in 
his bufinefs, turn to thefe rules. vty in 

Hclvicus’s tables may be turn'd to on all occafions. {2 

42. To be 1 URNEI) of. To advance to an age beyond An 

odd ungrammatical phrafe. ■ * 

Narciflus now his Sixteenth year began, 

Juft turned of boy, and on the verge <?f man. Ovid's Met 
When turned of forty they determined to retire to rT 
country. Addifm 

Irus, though now turned of fifty, has not appeared in the 
world fince five and twenty. m r 

43. To Turn over, i o refer. ^ 

After he had faluted Solyman, and was about to declare the 

caiife^of his coming, he was turn'd over to the Balia’s, tlipHes. 
’Tis well the debt no payment does demand, 

You turn me over to another hand. Dryclen's Aurengzebe. 

44. To Turn over. To examine one leaf of a book after an¬ 
other. 

Some conceive they have no more to do than to turn over 
a concordance. Swift's Mifcdlanics. 

45. lo Turn over. To throw off the ladder. 

Criminals condemned to fuffer 
Are blinded firft, and then turn'd over . Butler. 

To Turn. v. n. 

1. To move, round ; to have a circular or vertiginous motion. 

Such a light and mettl’d dance 
Saw 7 you never; 

And by lead-men for the nonce, 

7 hat turn round like grindleftones. Ben. Johnfon. 

I he gate on golden hinges turning. Milton. 

The caufe of the imagination that things turn round, is, 
for that the fpirits themfelves turn , being compreffed by the 
vapour of the wine ; for every liquid body, upon compreffion, 
turncth? as we fee in water: and it is all one to the fight, 
whether the vifual fpirits move, or the objeCt moveth, or the 
medium moveth. And we fee that long turning round breed- 
eth the fame imagination. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

2. T o {hew regard or anger, by direCling the look towards any 


tiling. 

1 O 


Pompey furled upon him and bad him be quiet. Bacon. 

7 he underftanding turns inwards on itfelf, and reflefts on 
its own operations. Locke. 

Turn , mighty monarch, turn , this way : 

Do not refufe to hear. Dryden. 

3. To move the body round. 

. Nature wrought fo, that feeing me ffie turn'd. Milton, 
He faid, and turning ftiort with fpeedy pace, 

Calls back a fcornful glance and quits the place. Dryden. 

4. To move from its place. 

7 'he ancle-bone is apt to turn out on either fide, by rca- 
fon of relaxation of the tendons upon the Icaft walking. IViJcm. 

5. To change pofture. 

If one with ten thoufand dice, ftiould throw five thoufand 
fifes once or twice, we might fay he did it by chance; but 
if, with almoft an infinite number he fhould, without failing) 
throw the fame fifes, we {hould certainly conclude he did it by 
art, or that thefe dice could turn upon no other fide. Cheyne. 

6. To have a tendency or direftion. 

There is not a more melancholy objeff than a xoznNf 0 
has his head turned with religious enthufiafm. Jddijon• 

His cares all turn upon Aftyanax, , 

Whom he has lodg’d within the citadel. kl. Bhlif* 

7. To move the face to another quarter. 

7'he night feems doubled with the fear fhe brings. 

The morning, as miftaken, turns about, 

And all her early fires again go out. Dryden s Aurengzc 

8. To depart from the way; to deviate. . 

My lords twn in, into your fervant’s houfe. Gen. xix. * 

Virgil, fuppofe in deferibing the fury of his heroe in a ^ ’ 

when endeavouring to raife our concernment to the 
pitch, turns ftiort on the fudden into fome fimilitude, 
diverts attention from the main fubjeCl. ^ ' 

o. To 


TUR 

To alter; to be changed; to be transformed. 

Your bodies may at laft turn all to fpirit. ^ _ .Milton. 
A ftorm of fad mifchance will turn into fomething that is 
good, if we lift to make it fo. . Taylor. 

b This fufpicion turned to jealoufy, and jealoufy to rage; 
then flie difdains and threatens, and again is humble. Dryd. 
Socrates meeting Alcibiades going to his devotions, and 


obfervino- his eyes fixed with great ferioulnefs, tells 


him that 


man might bring 


he had reafon to be thoughtful, fince a - D 

down evils by his prayers, and the things which the gods 
fend him at his requeft might turn to his deftru&ion. Addifon. 

For this I fuffer’d Phoebus’ fteeds to ftray. 

And the mad ruler to mifguidethe day. 

When the wide earth to heaps of afhes turn'd , 

And heav’n itfelf the wand’ring chariot burn’d. Popel 

Rather than let a good fire be wanting, enliven it with the 
butter that happens to turn to oil. Swift. 

10. To become by a change. 

Cygnets from grey turn white; hawks from brown turn 
more white. Bacon s Nat. FUJI. 

Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, will turn 
into a mouldy fubftance. Boyle. 

They turn viragos too; the wreftler’s toil 
They try. Dryden's Juvenal. 

In this difeafe, the gall will turn of a blackifli colour, and 
the blood verge towards a pitchy confiftence. Arbuthnot. 

11. To change fides. 

I turn'd? and try’d each corner of my bed, 

To find if deep were there, but fleep was loft. Dryden'. 
As a man in a fever turns often, although without any hope 
of cafe, fo men in the extreme!! mifery fly to the firft ap¬ 
pearance of relief, though never fo vain. Swift's Intellig. 

12. To change the mind, condudl, or determination. 

Turn from thy fierce wrath. Exod. xxxii. 12. 

Burn at my reproof: behold I will pour out my fpirit. Prov. 

He’ll relent and turn from his difpleafure. Milton. 

13. To change to acid. Ufed of milk. 

Has friendfliip fucli a faint and milky heart. 

It turns in lefs than two nights ? Shak. Thnon of Athens . 
Affes milk turneth not fo eafily as cows. Bacon. 

14. To be brought eventually. 

Let their vanity be flattered with things that will do them 
good; and let their pride fet them on work on fomething 
which may turn to their advantage. Locke on Education. 

Chriftianity diredls our actions fo, as every thing we do 
may turn to account at the great day. Addifon s Sped?. 

for want of due improvement, thefe ufeful inventions have 
not turned to any great account. Baker's Refledl. on Learning. 

15. I o depend on, as the chief point. 

When a man once perceives how far ideas agree or dif- 
agree, he will be able to judge of what other ^people fay. 

The queftion turns upon this point ; when the prefbyterians 
{hall have got their {hare of employments, whether they 
ought not, by their own principles, to ufe the utmoft of their 
power to reduce the whole kingdom to an uniformity. Swift. 
Conditions of peace certainly turn upon events of war. Sw. 
I he firft platform of the poem, which reduces into one 
important a&ion all the particulars upon which it turns. Pope. 

16. To grow giddy. 

I’ll look no more. 

Left my brain turn? and the deficient fight 

Topple down headlong. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

17. To have an unexpected confequence or tendency. 

If we repent ferioufly, fubmit contentedly and ferve him 
faithfully, afflictions fhall turn to our advantage. IVakc. 

18. To Turn away. To deviate from a proper courfe. 

The turning away of the fimple {hall flay him. Prov. 

. In , fome r P rin g s of water if you put wood, it will turn 
into the nature of ftone. 

19. To return ; to recoil. 

His foul eftcem 

Sticks no difhonour on our front, but turns 
Foul on himfelf. 

20. To be directed to, or from any point. 

Forth with from dance to fweet repaft they turn. Milton. 

-I. lo 1 urn of To divert one’s courfe. 

The peaceful banks which profound filence keen, 

I lie little boat fecurely pafies by 

But where with noife the waters creep, 

T,A U ? T* for treacherous rocks are near. Norris, 

-i Un. n. J. [rrom the verb.] 

T f °f turning ; gyration; 

Meander; winding way. 

Fear milled the youngeft from his way ; 

But Nifus hit the turns J D , 

TcvcvL* t f U i r J >ul ® nt an , d noif y cou r f e among the rocks, the 
cine falls into the valley, and after many turns and 


Bacon. 


Milton. 


2, 


windings glides peaceably into the Tiber. 

3 * A walk too and fro. 

My good and gracious lord of Canterbury 
Come J T n J 


Acldif 


TUR 

Nothing but the open air wili do me good, 111 take a. tut ft 
in your garden. Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 

Upon a bridge fomewhat broader than the fpacc a man 
takes up in walking, laid over a precipice, defire fome emi¬ 
nent philofopher to take a turn or two upon it. Collier. 

а. Change ; viciffitudc; alteration. 

An admirable facility mulick hath to exprefs and re prefent 
to the mind, more inwardly than any other feniible mean, 
the very {landing, rifing, and falling; the very fteps and 
inflections every way ; the turns and varieties of all paflions 
whereunto the mind is fubjecl. ^ Hooker. 

Oh, world, thy flippery turns ! friends now fall fworn. 
On a diflenfion of a doit, break out 

To bittereft enmity. Shakefpeare. 

The ftate of chriftendom might by this have a turn. Bacon. 
The King with great noblenefs and bounty, which virtues 
had their turns in his nature, reftored Edward Stafford. Bacon. 

This turn hath made amends ! thou haft fulfill’d 
Thy words, Creator bounteous. Milton. 

This turn's too quick to be without defign ; 

I’ll found the bottom of’t ere I believe. Dryclen. 

Too well the turns of mortal chance I know. 

And hate relentlefs of my heavenly foe. Pope's Oclyf. 

An Englifli gentleman fhould be well verfed in the hiftory 
of England, that he may obferve the feveral turns of ftate, 
and how produced. Locke. 

5. Manner of proceeding; change from the original intention or 
firft appearance. 

7 'he Athenians were offered liberty, but the wife turn they 
thought to give the matter, was a facrifice of the author. Swift. 

б. Chance ; hap. 

Every one has a fair turn to be as great as he pleafes. Col. 

7. Occafion ; incidental opportunity. 

An old dog, falling from his fpeed,was loaden at every turn 
with blows and reproaches. L'EJlrange. 

8. 7 'ime at which any thing is to be had or done. 

Myfclf would be glad to take fome breath, and defire that 
fome of you would take your turn to fpeak. Bacon. 

His turn will come to laugh at vou again. Denham. 

The fpiteful ftars have fired their venom down. 

And now the peaceful planets take their turn. Dryden. 
7 'hough they held the power of the civil fword unlawful, 
whilft they were to be governed by it, yet they efteemed it 
very lawful when it came to their turn to govern. Atterb. 

A faline conftitution of the fluids is acid, alkaline, or mu¬ 
riatic : of thefe in their turns. Arbuthnot. 

7 'he nymph will have her turn to be 
The tutor, and the pupil, he. Swift. 

9. Actions of kindnefs or malice. 

Lend this virgin aid, 

Thanks are half loft when good turns are delay’d. Fairfax. 
Some malicious natures place their delight in doing ill 
turns. L'Ef range's Fab. b. 10 2 . 

Shrewd turns ftrike deeper than ill words. South. 

10. Reigning inclination. 

7 'his is not to be accompliftied but by introducing religion 
to be the turn and fafhion of the age 


II. 


12 . 


A Hep off the ladder at the gallows. 

They, by their fkill in palmiftry. 
Will quickly read his deftiny ; 

And make him glad to read his leffon. 
Or take a turn for it at the feffion. 
Convenience. 


B idler % 


on. 


’ y ° U and 1 - lk * ** ^&i S&'fare. cZdfEfTdf 


Diogenes’ difh did never ferve his mafter for more turns, 
notwithftanding that he made it his difh, cup, cap, meafure’ 
and water-pot, than a mantle doth an Irifhman. Spenfer. 

7 'hey never found occafion for their tourn? 

But almoft ftarv’d did much lament and mourn. Hubberd. 

Ilis going I could frame to ferve my turn ; 

Save him from danger, do him love and honour. Shakefp. 

My daughter Catharine is not for your turn . Shakefpeare. 

To perform this murder was eledl; * 

A bafe companion, few or none could mifs, 

Who firft did ferve theft- turn , and now ferves his. Dan. 

They tried their old friends of the city, who had ferved 
their ^ fo often, and fet them to get a petition. Clarendon. 

i his philofophy may pais with the moft fenfual, while 
they pretend to be reafonable; but whenever they have a 
mind to be otherwife, to drink or to fleep, will ferve the 

* ur ffP‘ Temple's Mifcellanies. 

13* I he form ; call; fiiape ; manner. 

Our young men take up fome cry’d up Englifh poet 
without knowing wherein his thoughts are improper to his 
iubject, or his expreffions unworthy of his thoughts, or the 
turn of both is unharmonious. & D . / 

Seldom any thing raifes wonder in me,which does not^five 
my thought a turn that makes my heart the better. Addifon. 

Fcma le virtues are of a domeftick turn. The family is the 
proper province for private women to ftfine in. Vldijn 
An agreqabk turn appear in her Sentiments upon the moft 

Addifon. 
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T U R 

-• confift fo much in advancing things new, as 

m gving things known an agreeable turn, Addtfon's Spett. 

-before I made this remark, I wondered to fee the Roman 
Pacts, in their defcnption of a beautiful man, fo often men¬ 
tion the turn of his neck and arms. Addifon. 

A young man of a fprightly turnin converfation, had an in- 


ordinate defire of appearing falhionable. 


* * o- Spectator. 

Books give the iame turn to our thoughts and reafoning, 
thiit good company does to our converfation. Swift's Mif. 
., . ver y turn - °f_ voice, the good pronunciation, and the 
alluring manner which fome teachers have attained, will en¬ 
gage the attention. . jft aitSt 

14. The manner of adjufting the words of a fentence. 

The turn of words, in which Ovid exeells alfpoets, are 
fometimes a fault or fometimes a beauty, as they are ufed 
properly or improperly. Dry den, 

I he three hi ft lianzas are rendered word for word with 
the original, not only wdth the lame elegance, but the fame 
lhort turn of expreffion peculiar to the fapphick ode. Adcfifon. 

The ftrft coin being made of brafs gave the denomination 
to money among the Romans, and the whole turn of their 
expreftions is derived from it. Arbuthnot 

15. By Turns. One after another. 

They feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes ; extremes by change more fterce. Milt . 

The challenge to Dametas {hall belong, 

Menalcas {hall fuftain his under-fong; 

Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring; 

By turns the tuneful mufes love to ling. ^ Dryden's Virg, 

By turns put on the fuppliant, and the lord ; 

Threaten’d this moment, and the next implor’d. Prior. 

Tu'rnbench. n. ft [turn and bench.'] A term of turners. 

Small work in metal is turn’d in an iron Jathe called a 
turnbench , which they ferew in a vice, and having fitted their 
xvork upon a fmall iron axle, with a drill barrel, fitted upon a 
fquare fhank, at the end of the axis, next the left-hand, they 
with a drill-bow, and drill-ftring, carry it about. Moxon. 

Tu rncoat. n. f. [turn and coat.] One whoforfakes his party 
or principles3 a renegade 3 

Courtefy itlclf muft turn to difdain, if you come in her 
prefence—Then is court-efy a turncoat. Shakefp . 

Tu'rner. n. f. [from turn .J One whofe trade is to turn in a 
lathe. 

Nor box, nor limes without their ufe are made, 
Smoorh-grain’d and proper for the turner's trade. Dryden. 
Some turners , to {hew their dexterity in turning, turn long 
and {lender pieces of ivory, as fmall as an hay-ftalk. Moxon. 

^1 urning. v. a. [from turn.] Flexure; winding; meander. 

I ran with headlong hafte 

Thro’ paths and turnings often trod by day. Milton . 

1 Urningness. n. ft [from tut ning.] Quality of turning 3 ter- 

giverfatiOn 3 fubterfuge. 

So nature formed him, to all turningnefs of Heights; that 
though no man had lels goodnefs, no man could better find 
the places whence arguments might grow of goodnefs. Sidn. 
u'rnip. n. f A white efculent root. 

The flower confifts of four leaves, which are placed inform 
of a crofs 3 out of the flower cup rifes the pointal, which af¬ 
terward turns to a pod, divided into tv/o cells by an interme¬ 
diate partition, to which the valves adhere on both fides, and 
are full of roundifti feeds: a carneous and tuberofe root. Mil. 

November is drawn with bunches of parfnips and turnips in 
his right-hand. Pcachajn on Drawing. 

The goddefs rofe amid the inmoft round. 

With wither’d turnip -tops her temples crown’d. Gay. 

Turnips hide their fwelling heads below. Gay's Paft. 

T L'RNPi’ke. n. f. [turn and pike , or pique.] 

1. A crofs of two bars armed with pikes at the end, and turn¬ 

ing on a pin, fixed to hinder horfes from entering. 

2. Any gate by which the way is obftructed. 

The gates are fhut, and the turnpikes locked. Arbuthnot. 

Tu / RNSICK. adj. [turn and fick.] Vertiginous5 giddy. 

If a man fee another turn fwiftly and long 3 or if he look 
upon wheels that turn, himfelf waxeth turnfick. Bacon. 

TurnsoT. n.f. [Heliotropium, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf fhaped like a funnel, having 
its centre wrinkled and folded, and its brim cut into ten feg- 
ments alternately unequal: thefe flowers are colle&ed into a 
long reflected fpike, refembling a fcorpion’s tail 3 each flower 
is fucceeded by four naked gibbofe feeds. Miller. 

Turnspit, n. f. [turn and /pit.] He that anciently turned a 
fpit, inftead of which jacks are now generally ufed. 

I give you joy of the report 
That he’s to have a place at court; 

Yes, and a place he will grow rich in, 

A turnfpit in the royal kitchen. Swift's Mifcel . 

Tu'rnstile. n.f. [turn and file.] A turnpike. 

A tumfile is more certain 

Than, in events of war, dame Fortune. Hudibras. 

Twirling turnfiles interrupt the way. 

The thwarting paffenger {hall force them round. Gay. 

Turpentine, n. f [turpcntinaflubzn 3 terebinthioa, Lat.JThe 



TUT 

gum exuded by the pine, the juniper, and other trees of 

As the turpentine tree I ftretched out my branches > ,, 
Vertgreafe grinded with turpentine , put into a ^ 
you ufe it warm it. ^ ~ an ^ as 

Tu'rouoise. n.f. See T urkois. *<"> Drawing. 

One fhew’d me a ring, he had of your daughter f„ 
monkey.—Out upon her ! it was my turnmU, T i “j r * 
I was a bachelor. shake f, 71 ’ 3d wl >« 

To'rpitude. n.f. [turpitude, Fr. turpitldo, from' 7 , 7 - 7 ““' 
Eflential deformity of words, thoughts oraainnU’ft 21 '] 
vilenefs 3 badnefs. ^ * Cerent 

How would’ft thou have paid 
My better fervice, when my turpitude 
Thou thus doft crown with gold. Sh l r 

Decency imports a certain meafure ofone thino- 
the prefervation of which is properly that rule bv°wh J ^ 
thing ought to aft; and con fequently the violationnf 
plies a turpitude or indecency. 0 Jt lm ' 

Tu'rret. n. f [turns, Lat.] A fmall eminence JfedZ*' 
the reft of the building ; a little tower. ove 

Difcourfe I pr’y thee, on this turret's top. Shahf^ 

All th-ngs well ordered, he withdrew with Feed ^ 

Up to a turret high, two ports between, 

That fo he might be near at every need, 

And overlook the lands and furrows green. r y f 

Make Windfor hills in lofty numbers rife, 

And lift her turrets nearer to the fides. Pope. Mttif. For 

Tu'rreted. adj. [from turret.] Formed like a tower • rifm* 
like a tower. * ° 

Take a turreted lamp of tin, in the form of a fquare • th- 
height of the turret being thrice as much as thelenoth of the 
lower part, whereupon the lamp ftandeth. Bacon's^Nat.Hift. 

TVrtle. \n. f [tujvcle, Saxon; tortorelle , French' 

"I u'rtledove. 5 tortarella^ Italian 3 turtur, Latin.l 

1. A fpecies of dove. 

When (hepherds pipe on oaten ftraws, 

And merry larks are ploughmens clocks : 

When turtles tread. Shak. Love's Lab. Loji. 

We’ll teach him to know turtles from jays. Shak. 

Take me an heifer and a turtle dove. Gen. xv. 9. 

Galen propos’d the blood of turtles dropt warm from their 

w * n § s * IVijeman. 

2 . It is ufed among Tailors and gluttons for a tortoife. 

Tush, inter}. [Of this word I can find no credible etymology.] 
An expreflion of contempt. 

‘ Tujh , fay they, how lhould God perceive it: is there 
knowledge in the moft high ? Pfalm Ixxiii. 

Sir 1 homas Moor found fault with his lady’s continual 
chiding, faying 3 the confideration of the time, for it \Vas 
Tent, fhould reftrain her. Tttjh, tufts, my lord, faid fhe, look, 
here is one ftep to heaven-ward, {hewing him a friar’s girdle. 
I fear me, quoth Sir Thomas, this one ftep will not bring 
you up a ftep higher. Camden's Re?nam. 

Tujh never tell me, I take it much unkindly 
That thou, Iago, who haft had my purie. 

As if the firings were thine, fhould know of this. Sbok. 

Tusk. n. f. [zyx ap, Saxon; tofken , old Frifick.] The long 
teeth of a pugnacious animal 3 the fang 3 the holding tooth. 

Some creatures have over-long, or out-growing teeth, 
called fangs, or tusks ; as boars and pikes. Bacon. 

The boar depended upon his tusks. L'EJhange. 

As two boars. 

With riflng briftles, and with frothy jaws, 

Their adverfe breafts with tusks oblique they wound. Dryd. 

A monftrous boar 

Whetting his tusks, and churning hideous foam 

Tu / sKy D * } aC ^‘ C from husk.] furnilhed with tulks. 

Into the naked woods he goes. 

And feeks the tusky boar to tear. 

Of thofe beafts no one was horned and tusked too: the 
fuperfluous blood not fufficing to feed both. Gicvj. 

Tu^suck. n.f. [diminitive of tuzz.] A tuftof grafs or twigs. 
The firft is remarkable for the feveral tuffucks or bunches 0 
thorns, wherewith it is armed round. {jU 

Tut. interj. [This feems to be the fame with tuft).] 

A particle noting contempt. , 

Tut , tut ! grace me no grace, nor uncle me no u nc ’^* a ' 
Tut , tut ! here’s a mannerly forbearance. ^ J ° e $’ 

Tutanag. n. ft 

Tutanage is the Chinefe name for fpelter, which we 
roneoufly apply to the metal of which canifters are rn > 
that are brought over with the tea from China.^ It e* § ^ 
coarfe pewter made with the lead carried from Fn^an 

tin got in the kingdom of Quintang. ° oa .• 

Tutelage. n.f. [tutelle, tutelage, Fr. tutela, Lat.] u 
{hip 3 ftate of being under guardian. t 

If one in the pofteffion of lands die, and leave a mi * ^ 

fucceed to him, his tutelage belongeth to the king. na tuie 
He accoupled the ambaftage with an article in to his 
of a requeft, that the French king might, according u ^ 


Smith. 


Dryden. 
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right of feigniory or tultlagi ; difpofe of the marriage o^riie 

Havin S * e charge or I Ua J' 

Tu'telaRY. \ dianfhip of any perion or thing 3 protecting 
^AccordinfTo'the traditions of the' magicians the tutelary 

fhirits will not remove at common appellations, but at tie 

‘ ; names of things, whereunto they are protedors. Brown. 
^Temperance, that virtue without pride, and fortune without 
_uv that mves indolence of body, with an equality or mind 3 
the beft guardian of youth and lupport of old age : the pre- 
ceot of reafon, as well as religion, and phyfician of the foul 
as well as the body 3 the tutelar goddefs ot health, and um- 

yerfai medicine of life. . * " 1 

Thefe tutelar genii who prefided over the feveral people 

committed to their charge, were watchful over them. Dryd. 
Rut you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my ca^c. 

Sure I may plead a little to your grace : 

Enter’d the town ; I then unbarr’d the gates, 

When I remov’d the tutelary fates. Dryden. 

Ye tutelar gods who guard this royal fabric. Rowe. 

Tutor, n. f [tutor, Lat. tuteur, Fr.] One who has the care 
of another’s learning and morals 3 a teacher or inftrudlor. 

When I am as I have been, 

Approach me, and thou {halt be as thou waft. 

The tutor and the feeder of iny riots 3 
Till then I banifti thee on pain of death. Shakefp. 

Ah, tutor , look where bloody Cliftord comes. Shakejp. 
When nobles are the tailors tutors 3 
No hereticks burnt but wenches fuiters. Butler. 

A primitive Chriftian, that coming to a friend to teach him 
a pfalm, began, I faid I will look to my ways, that I oftend 
not with my tongue 3 upon which he ftop’d his tutor, faying, 
this is enough if*I learn it. Government of the Tougue. 

His body thus adorn’d, he next defign’d 
With lib’ral arts to cultivate his mind : 

He fought a tutor of his own accord. 

And ftudy’d leflons he before abhorr’d. Dryden. 

No fcience is fo fpeedily learned by the ncbleft genius with¬ 
out a tutor. Watts. 

To Tutor, v. a. [from the noun.] 
j. To inftrudl: 3 to teach 3 to document. 

This boy is foreft born. 

And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments 
Of many defperate ftudiesby his uncle. Shakefp. 

He cannot be a perfect man, 

Not being tried and tutor'd in the world. Shakefp. 

The cock has his fpurs, and he 'ftrikes his feet inward 
with Angular ftrength and order 3 yet he does not this by any 
fyllogiftical method, but is merely tutored by inftinct. Hale% 
5, To treat with fuperiority or feverity. 

I hardly yet have learn’d 
T’infinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee : 

Give forrow leave a while to tutor, me 

To this fubmiffion. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

I take a review of my little boys mounted upon hobby- 
herfes, and of little girls tutoring their babies. Addifon. 

Tu'torage. n. f. [fromtetar.] The authority or folemnity of 
a tutor. 

Children care not for the company of their parents or 
tutors, and men will care lefs for theirs, who would make 
them children by ufurping a tutorage. Govern, of the Tongue. 
Tu'toress. n.f. [from tutor.] Direclrefs 3 inftructrefs 3 go- 
vernefs. 

Fidelia {hall be your tutorefs. Moore's Foundling. 

Tutty. n. j. [tutia, low Lat. tuthie, Fr.] A fublimate of zinc 
or calamine collected in the furnace. Ainfw . 

Tu / tsan, or park leaves, n.f [andr of annum, Lat.] A plant. 
Tuz. n. f [I know not whether it is not a word merely of 
cant.] A lock or tuft of hair. 

With odorous oil thy head and hair are fleek ; 

And then thou kemp’ft the tuzz.es on thy cheek 3 
Of thefe thy barbers take a coftly care. Dryden. 

Twain, adj. [•cp^en, batpa, both twain, Saxon.] Two. An 
old word, not now ufed but ludicroufiy. 

’ Lis not the tryal of a woman’s war. 

The bitter clamour of two. eager tongues. 

Can arbitrate this caufe betwixt us twain. Shakefp , 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain , 

Too intricate t’ unloofe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Of my condition take no care 3 
It fits not 3 thou and I long fince are twain. Milton . 

When old winter fplit the rocks in twain ; 

He ftrip’d the bears-foot of its leafy growth. Dryden. 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 

T 3 1S woeful cackling cry with horror heard. Dryden. 
0 1 WANG. v. n. [A word formed from the found. I To 
lound with a quick {harp noife. 

A thoMiand twanging inftruments 
Wiltyhum about mine ears. Shakefp, Temp eft. 
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His quiver o’er his {houlders Phoebus threw, „ 

His bow twang'd , and his arrows rattled as they flew. Dry a. 
With her thund’ring voice fhe menac’d high 3 
And every accent twang'd with fmarting forrow. Dryden , 
The twanging bows 

Send ftiowers of {hafts, that on their barbed points ^ _ < 
Alternate ruin bear. ^ # Philips . 

Sounds the tough horn and twangs the quiv’ring ftnng. 

Pope. 

To Twang, v. a. To make to found Iharply. 

A (watering; accent fliarply twang d off, gives manhood 
approbation. Shak - Twelfth Night. 

Twang, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A {harp quick found. 

They by the found and twang of nofe, 

If all be found within, difclofe. Butler's Hudibras . 

So fwells each wind-pipe 3 afs intones to afs. 

Harmonic twang of leather, horn and brafs. Pope . 

2. An afte&ed modulation of the voice. 

If he be but a perfon in vogue with the multitude, he can 
make popular, rambling, incoherent ftuff, feafonedwith twang 
and tautology, pafs for high rhetorick. South's Sermons. 

He has fuch a twang in his difcourfe, and ungraceful way 
of fpeaking thro’ his nofe, that one can hardly underftand 
hj m Arbuthnot . 

Twang, inter}. A word making a quick a&ion, accompanied 
with a {harp found. Little ufed, and little deferving to be 
ufed. 

There’s one, the beft in all my quiver. 

Twang ! thro’ his very heart and liver. Prior . 

TwaLngling. adj. [from twang.] Contemptibly noily. 

She did call me ralcal, fidler. 

And twangling jack, with twenty fuch vile terms. Shak . 

To Twank. v. n. [Corrupted from twang.] To make to 
found. 

A freeman of London has the privilege of difturbing a whole 
ftreet with twanking of a brafs kettle. Addifon . 

’Twas. Contracted from it was. 

If he afks who bid thee, fay 'twas I. Dryd. 

To Twa'ttle. v. n. [fchwatzen, German.] To prate 3 to 
gabble 3 to chatter. 

It is not for every twattling goflip to undertake. L' Eft range, 
Tway. For Twain. 

Gyon’s angry blade fo fierce did play 
On th’ other’s helmet, which as Titan fhone. 

That quit it clove his plumed creft in tway. Fairy 
Twa'yblade. n. f. [Ophris , Lat.] It hath a polypetalous 
flower, confifting of fix diffimilar leaves, of which the five 
upper ones are fo difpofed, as to reprefent in fome meafure an 
helmet, the under one being headed and {Raped like a man. 
The empalement becomes a fruit, perforated with three 
windows, to which adhere valves, pregnant with very fmall 
feeds like duft. Miller . 

To Tweag. \ v. a. [It is written tweagby Skinner, but tweak 
To Tweak. 3 by other writers 3 twacken, German.] To 
pinch 3 to fqueeze betwixt the fingers. 

Who calls me villain, breaks my pate acrofs. 

Tweaks me by the nofe. Shakefp. 

To roufe him from lethargick dump. 

He tweak'd his nofe. Butler . 

Look in their face, they tweak'd your nofe. Swift. 

Tweague. \ n. ft [from the verb.] Perplexity; ludicrous 
Tweak. 5 diftrefs. A low word. 

This put the old fellow in a rare tweague. Arbuthnot. 

To Twee'dle. v. a. [I know not whence deriv’d.] To handle 
lightly. It feems in the following paffage mifprinted for 
wheedle. 

A fidler brought in with him a body of lufty young fellows, 
whom he had tweedled into the fervice. ° Addifon. 

Twee'zers. n. j. [etuy, French.] Nippers, or fmall pincers, 
to pluck off hairs. 

There hero’s wits are kept in pond’rous vafes. 

And beaus in fnuff-boxes and tweezer- cafes. Pope. 

Twelfth, adj. rpelpta, Saxon.] Second after the tenth 3 the 
ordinal of twelve. 

He found Elifha plowing with twelve yoke of oxen, and 
he with the twelfth. j Kings, xix o. 

Suppofing, according to the ftandard, five {hillings were 
to weigh an ounce, wanting about fixteen grains, thereof 
one twelfth were copper, and eleven twelfths filver, it is plain 
here the quantity of filver gives the value. Locke 

Twe'lfthtide. n.f. The twelfth day after Chriftmas. 
Plough-munday, next after that twelfthtide , 

Bids out with the plough TuJJ.Hvsb. 

i. welve. adj. [upelp. Sax.] TTwo and ten 3 twice fix. 

Thou haft beat.me out twelve feveral times. Shak. Cor Manus . 

Had we no quarrel elfe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banilh d, vye would mufter all, 

Prom twelve to twenty. Shak. 
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^ v hat man talk’d with you yefternio-ht 
Out at your window betwixt twelve and one. Shakefpeare. 

« 1S ‘ e « hand twelve reverend owls did fly Jt 
Jo Romulus, *tis fung, by Tvber’s brook 7 * 

_ rrcfage of way from twice fix vultures, took. Dryden 
1 reivatoK™. n.f. [twelve and nmth.\ A year, as con' 
lifting bf twelvemonths. J ' ’ as con ' 

1 ftall laugh at this a twelvemonth hence. Sbalrlb 

Uis year or twelvemonth, byreafonthat the moon’s months 

arc ftorter than thofe of the fun, is about eleven days /hotter 
than the fun s year. J ft ,j 

, Takin s the.ftoots of the paft fpring and peeing''them 
down in very nch earth perfeSly confuted, waterin? them 

upon all occasions, by this time twelvemonth they will be 
ready to remove. } 

, U) th l rp f Ce ,° f ab< l Ut a nv ‘ hemmth I have tun oufof a 
whole thoufand pound upon her. Add.'f 

- Not twice a twelvemonth you appear in print. pZ' 
l we lvepence. n. f. [twelve and fence.] A fhillirife. f 
we lvepenny. adj. {fwelve and penny.] Sold for a“£hillina:. 

I wouldIwtfli no other revenge, from this rhyming iudve 
or the iwelvepenny gallery. J & /i 

T ^S and^|y“^ Twelve timestwent^ ;' 

.. Bwelvefcore ’virago’s of the Spartan race. Drvden 

i we ntieth. adj. [Tpenteogo^a, Saxon.] Twice tenth"; or¬ 
dinal of twenty. 3 

This year, * . 

1 he Twentieth from the firing the capitol. 

As fatal too to Rome, by all predictions! Ben. Johnfon 
I he quantity of the fifteenth fhould be turned to a twentieth. 

Tiri T . • Bacon. 

vv hy was not I the twentieth by defeent 

h rom a long reftive race of droning kings ? Drvden 

i his crown now muff be raifed, and coined one twentieth 
lighter; which is nothing but changing the denomination, 
calling that a crown now, which yefterday was but a nart 
wz. nineteen twentieths. f , 5 

Twenty, adj. [tpenzig, Saxon.] ° C e * 

1. "IVice ten. 

At leafi: nineteen in twenty of thefe perplexing words might 
be changed into eafy ones. c T 

2. A proverbial or indefinite number. * 

Maximilian, upon twenty refpeds, could not have been the 

#T- ni ^ n * r r r -Bacon’s Henry VII. 

1 w 1 BIL. n. f [twy for two and bill, bipennis, Lat.] A halbert. 

Twice, adv. Saxon; twees, Dutch.] 

1. Two times. J 

Upon his creft he ftruck him fo. 

That twice he reeled, ready twice to fall. Fairy G) 

He twice efiay’d to caft his fon in gold ; J 

Tivice from his hands he drop’d the forming mould. Dryd 

2. Doubly. J ' 

A little fum you mourn, while raoft have met 
With twice the Jofs, and by as vile a cheat. Drvden 

3. It is often ufed in compofition. J 

Life is tedious as a twice told tale, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowfy man. Shakefb. 

Twice -born Bacchus burft the thund’rer’s thigh, 

And all the gods that wander thro’ the fky. Creech. 

Extol the ftrength of a /zu/V-conquer’d race. Dryden. 

_ And what fo tedious as a twice-t old. tale. Pope. 

To Twidle. v . a. [This is commonly Written tweedle.] To 
touch lightly. A low word. 

’With my fingeis upon the ftupe, I prefled clofe upon it, 
and twidled it in, firft one fide, then, the other. IVifeman 
TIVIG. Saxon; twyg, Dutch.] Afmali 

Ihoot of a branch ; a fwitch tough and long. 

Tnc Batons had boats made of willow twigs, covered on 
the outfide with hides, and fo had the Venetians. Raleigh. 
They chofe the fig-tree, fuch as fpread her arms, 6 
Branching fo broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root. Milton. 

Can’ft thou with a weak angle ftrike the whale, 

His huge jaw with a twig or bulrufh bore ? Sandys. 

If they cut the twigs at evening, a plentiful and pleafant 
juice comes out. More. 

The tender twig fhoots upwards to the Ikies. Dryden. 

From parent bough 
A cyon meetly fever : after force 
A way into the crabftocks clofe wrought grain 
By wedges, and within the living wound 
Inclofe the fofter twig , around which fpread 
. The binding clay. Philips. 

Ewi ggen. adj . [from twig.] Made of twigs. 

I’ll he^t the knave with a twiggen bottle. Shakefp. 

The fides and rim fevved together after the manner of 
twiggen work. Grew. 

Twiggy. adj. [from twig.] Full of twigs. 

I wiTight. n. f. tweehcht , Dutch ; zpeoncleohz, Saxon.J 
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Rp l fain ! wcak Io '' e of virtue, and of good Bacm - 

Refleas from her on them, which underftood 
Her worth ; and though fne have ftut i„ all ,! 

The twilight of her memory doth ftav. ^ 

He that faw hell in’s melancholy dream Bonne. 

And m the twilight of his phancyi theme’ 
bear d from his fins, repented in a frio-ht 
Had he Wd Scotland, had turn'd pVelyte C , < 

Ambroflal night, with clouds exhal’d^ ° cW ’ 

f 10 m that high mount of God, whence lio-hr in 
Spring both, the face of brighteft heav’n had ^ 
To grateful twilight. .J?, ™angd 

. When the fun was down * f Pm L> fi- 
rhey juft arriv’d by twilight at a town. p , 

Jn the greateft part of our concernment he hn A?'"'' 
only the twiUght ot probability, fuitable to 

Twilight, adj. Bode. 

l. Not clearly or brightly illuminated; obfeure: deenlv (h., a 
When the fun begins to fling la ^ c l > 

His flaring beams, me goddefs brino- 
1 0 arc hcd walks of twilight troves 

O’er the twilight groves, and dufky caves ^ ^ 

Long-founding ifles, and intermingled graves ’ 

Blacx melancholy fits, and round her throws ’ 

A death-like filence, and a dead repofe. p , 

2. been by twilight. 1 “ope. 

On old Lycaeus or Cyllene hoar 

Trip no more in twilight ranks. Mk 

J W /Z]g f\ fT'nn. Saxon; twulingen, Dutch.] 

I. Children born at a birth. It is therefore feldom ufed i„ the 
hngular; though fometimes it is ufed for one of twins 
In this myftery of ill opinions, here’s the twin brother of 
tiy letter; but let thine inherit firft, for mine never fhall Sr 
In beftowmg 

He was moft princely : ever witnefs for him 
Thofe twins of learning Ipfwich and Oxford. SIM 
If that moment of the time of birth be of fuch moment' 
whence proceeded the great difference of the conftitutiom of 

fortune S WhlC ’’ ^ *° Sether born = llavc ftran g« contrary 

Drummond. 

1 he divided dam 

Runs to the fummons of her hungry lamb ; 

But when the twin cries halves, ft°e quits the firft. Cleveland. 

I hey came Hums from the womb, and ftill they live 
As if they would go twins too to the grave. Otway: 

bam Leda’s twins , in time to ftars decreed. 

One fought on foot, one curb’d the fiery fteed. Dryden. 

_ Had there been the fame likenefs in all men, as fometimes 
in twins, it would have given occafion to confuiion. Grew. 

2. Uremini, the fign of the zodiack. 

This, when the fun retires, 

Firft fbines, and fpreads black night with feeble fires, 
i hen parts the twins and crab. Creech. 

When now no more, th| alternate twins are fir’d. 

Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thomfon, 

I o Twin. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To be bom at the fame birth. 

He that is approv’d in this offence. 

Though he had twirin’d with me both at a birth. 

Shall lofe me. Shakefp. Othello. 

2 . Jo bring two at once. 

Ewes yearly by twinning rich maffers do make. Tujfer.' 

3. To be paired ; to be fuited. 

Hath nature given them eyes, 

Which can diftinguifh ’twixt 
Fhe fiery orbs above and the twinned ffones 
•• Upon the humbl’d beach. Shakefp. 

O how infcrutable ! his equity 
Twins with his power. Sandys , 

Twinbo'rn. adj. [twin and born.] Bom at the fame birth. 

Our fins lay on the King ; he muff: bear all. 

O hard condition and twinborn with greatnefs. Shakefp. 
To^Twine. v. a. [zpman, Saxon; twynan , Dutch.] 

1. Fo twift or complicate fo as to unite, or form one body or 

fubftance out of two or more. 

1 hou ihalt make an hanging of blue, and fine twined linen, 

. wrought with needlework. Ev.od, xxvi. 36. 

2. I know not whether this is from twine or twin . 

By original lapfe, true liberty 
Is loft, which always with right reafon dwells, 

Twin’d, and from her hath no dividual being. Mdton, 

3. To unite itfelf. 

Lumps of fugar lofe themfelves, and twine 
Their fubtile effence with the foul of wine, Crafrnv. 

■ To 
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To Twine, v. n. 

j To convolve itfelf; to wrap itfelf clofely about. 

Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine, 
The vitftor cry’d, the glorious prize is mine ! 

2i To unite by interpofition of parts. 

Friends now faff fworn, who tivine in love 
Unfeparable, fhall, within this hour. 

On a diflenfion of a doit, break out 
To bittereft enmity. 

To wind ; to make flexures. 

As rivers, though they bend and twine. 

Still to the fea their courfe incline. 

Or as philofophers who find 
Some fav’rite fyftem to their mind. 

In ev’ry point to make it fit, 

Will force all nature to fubmit. 

The deer ruffles thro’ the twining brake. 

Twine, n.f [from the verb.] 

A twifted thread. 

Not any damfel, which her vaunteth moft 
In fkilful knitting of foft filken twine. 
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Shakefpeare* 


3 


Swift. 
Thomfon. 


1. 


A pointed fword hung threat’ning o’er his head, 


Dryden. 


2 . 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Philips. 


VEJlrange. 


Hudibras, 


Suffain’d but by a flender twine of thread. 

Twift ; convolution. 

Nor all the gods befide 
Longer dare abide, 

Not Typhon huge ending in fnakv twine. 

Welcome joy and feaft. 

Braid your locks with roly twine , 

Dropping odours, dropping wine. 

3. Embrace; acb of convolving itfelf round. 

Everlaftin? hate 

The vine to ivy bears, but with am’rous twine 
Clafps the tall elm. 

To Twinge, v. a. [twingen, German ; twinge, Danifh.] 

1. To torment with fudden and fhort pain. 

The gnat charg’d into the noftrils of the lion, and there 
twing’d him till he made him tear himfelf, and fo mafter’d 
him. 

2. To pinch ; to tweak. 

When a man is paft his fenfe. 

There’s no way to reduce him thence. 

But twinging him by th’ ears and note. 

Or laying on of heavy blows. 

Twinge, n.f. [from the verb.] 
it Short fudden fharp pain. 

The wickednefs of this old villain ftartles me, and gives me 
a twinge for my own fin, though far fhort of his. Dryd. 
2. A tweak; a pinch. 

How can you fawn upon a mafter that gives you fo many 
blows and twinges by the ears. L’Ejlrange. 

wink, n.f [See Twinkle.] The motion of an eye; 
a moment. Not in ufe. 

She hung about my neck, and kifs on kifs 
She vied fo faft, protefting oath on oath, 

I hat in a twink fhe won me to her love. 

To TwEnkle, v. n. [tjunclian, Saxon.] 

1. io fparkle; to flafh irregularly; to fhine with intermitted 
light ; to fhine faintly; to quiver. 

At firft I did adore a twinkling ftar. 

But now I worfhip a celeftial fun. Shakefpeare. 

As plays the fun upon the glafley ftreams, 
x winkling another counterfeited beam. 

So feems this gorgeous beauty. Shakefpeare. 

Some their forked tails ftretch forth on high, 
ind tear the twinkling ftars from trembling fky. Fairfax. 
Ood compnfes all the goods we value, in the creatures, as 
the iun doth the light that twinkles in the ftars. Boyle. 

The ftar of love, 

x hat twinkles you to fair Almeyda’s bed. Dryden , 

l hmk you your new French profelytqs are come 
o Itarve abroad, becaufe they ftarv’d at home, 
lour benefices twinkl’d from afar. Dryden 

So weak your charms, that like a winter’s night, 

Tu n r l l g Wi ! h ftarS} the y freeze me while *ey light. Dryd. 
wbirh E fta ! S d ° n0t tWmkle when viewed through telefcopes 

thmup-hT r§C aper r U1 u S: for the ra ? s of % ht which pals 
a D an toh d !iT p3rtS ° f the . a P ertu re, tremble each of them 
tremn ai f n - y means of their various, and fometimes contrary 

ftme time Up ° n different point^ 

2 - To open and fhut the 7 eye by turns. 

f he owl fell a moping and twinkling. VEdranae 

3 ; To play irregularly. 6 ^ grange. 

His eyes will twinkle, and his tongue will roll 

Twit* 0 he beck’ned, and call’d back 1,is foul 
' nkle. 1 

Bwi'nkling. 5 Km f‘ [from the verb.] 

*' A fparklm g intermitting light; a motion of the eye. 


Suddenly, with twinkle of her eye, 

The damfel broke his mifintended dart. Spenfer. 

I come, I come ; the leaft twinkle had brought me to thee. 
Pope » Dryden s Don Sebaflian. 

2 . A fhort ipace, fuch as is taken up by a motion of the eye. 
Money can thy wants at will fupply, 

Shields, fteeds, and arms, and all things for thee meet. 

It can pourvey in twinkling of an eye. Fairy Queen. 

I bele falfe beauties of the ftage are no more laftmg than 
a rainfiow; when the aclor gilds them no longer with his 
reflection, they vanifh in a twinkling. Dryden. 

The action, pallion, and manners of fo many perfons in 
a picture, are to be difeerned in the twinkling of an eye, if 
the fight could travel over fo many different objects all at 
once. Dryclen. 

Twi'nling. n.f [diminutive of twin.] A twin lamb; a 
lamb of two brought at a birth. 

Twifilings increafe bring. Tujfer’s Flufb. 

Twi'nner. n. f. [from twin.] A breeder of twins. 

Ewes yeerely by twinning rich maifters do make, 

Spenfer. The lambe of fuch twinners for breeders go take. Tuffer. 

To Twirl, v. a. [from whirl.] To turn round ; to move by 
a quick rotation. 

Wool and raw filk by moifture incorporate with other 
thread ; elpecially if there be a little wreathing, as appeareth 
by the twifting and twirling about of fpindles/ Bacon * 

Dextrous damfels twirl the fprinkling mop. Gay. 

See ruddy maids, 

Some taught with dextrous hand to tivirl t he wheel. Dodd. 
Twirl, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Rotation; circular motion. 

2. Twift; convolution. 

The twirl on this is different from that of the others; this 
being an heteroftropha, the twirls turning from the right- 
hand to the left. JVoodward on Fojfils. 

To TWIST, v. a. [jetpj-an, Saxon ; twijlen , Dutch.] 

1. To form by complication ; to form by convolution. 

Do but defpair, 

And if thou want’ft a cord, the fmalleft thread 
That ever fpider twijied from her womb. 

Will ftrangle thee. Shakefpeare. 

To reprove dhcontent, the ancients feigned, that in hell 
flood a man twfling a rope of hay; and ftill he twifted on, 
fuffermg an afs to eat up all that was finifhed. Taylor. 

Would Clotho wafh her hands in milk. 

And twift our thread with gold and filk ; 

Would fhe in friendfhip, peace, and plenty. 

Spin out our years to four times twenty, 

And fhould we both in this condition. 

Have conquer’d love, and worfe ambition, 

Elfe thefe two paffions by the way, 

May chance to fhew us icurvy play. Prior 

The tafk were harder to fecure my own 
Againft the pow’r of thofe already known ; 

For well you twift the fecret chains that bind 
With gentle force the captivated mind. Lyttlc+on 

2 . To contort; to writhe. 

Either double it into a pyramidical, or twift it into a fer- 
pentine form. p 

3. Fo wreath; to wind; to encircle by fometbing round 

about. & 

There are pillars of ftnoke tivfted about with wreaths of 

' flame : Burnet’s Theory ef the Earth . 

4. I o form ; to weave. 

If thou doft love fair Hero, cherifh it, 

And thou /halt have her : was’t not to this end 
That thou began’ft to twijl fo fine a ftory ? ' Shakefpeare. 

5. 10 unite by intertexture of parts. Jr 

All that know how prodigal 
Of thy great foul thou art, longing to twift 
Bays with that joy, which fo elrly kift 
Thy youthful temples, with what horror we 
Think cn the blind events of war. TVnlhr 

6. To unite ; to infinuate. 

When avarice twijls itfelf, not only with the practice of 
men, but the doannes of the church; when ecclefiafticks 
_ dl ]P ute for money, the mifehief feems fatal. Decay of Piety 
To I wist v. n. To be contorted ; to be convolved. 

, ln an lleus > commonly called the twifting of the guts is a 
circumvolution or infertion of one part of the gut within the 

0t C1 n • , , n , , , drbuthnot on Aliments. 

Deep m her breaft he plung’d the fhinmg fword : 

I h Inachians view the flain with vaft furprize, 

- Her lifting volumes, and her rolling eyes. ’ pA, 
Twist, n. f. [from the verb.] } L 

^togethlr!- made ^ C ° nvolution > or winJ i"g two bodies 
Minerva nurs’d him 

UV ithin a twift of twining oners laid. Addjfon . 

2 . A 


Shakefpeare. 


Donne. 
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T W I 

A (ingle filing of a cord. 

Winding a thin firing about the work, hazards its break¬ 
ing by the fretting of the feveral twifts againft one another. 

Maxon's Mecb. Exer. 

3 - A cord ; a firing. 

Through thefe labyrinths, not my grov’ling wit, 

But thy filk twifi, let down from heav’n to me, 

Did both conduct and teach me, how by it 
To climb to thee. Herbert, 

About his chin the twifi 

He ty’d, and foon the ftrangl’d foul difmifs’d. Dryden. 

4. Contortion ; writhe. 

Not the leaf! turn or twi/i in the fibres of any one animal, 
which does not render them more proper for that particular 
animal’s way of life than any other call or texture. Addifon . 

5. The manner of twilling. 

Jack fhrunk at firfl light of it; he found fault with the 
length, the thicknefs, and the twi/i, Arbuthnot , 

Twi'ster. n. f [from twi/i.'] One who twills ; a ropemaker. 
To this word I have annexed fome remarkable lines, which 
explain twill in all its fenfes. 

When a twijier a-twifling will twill him a twill. 

For the twilling of his twill, he three twines doth intwill; 
But if one of the twines of the twill do untwill. 

The twine that untwilleth untwifteth the twill. 

Untwirling the twine that untwilleth between. 

He twirls with his twi/ier 4 the two in a twine ; 

Then twice having twilled the twines of the twine. 

He twitcheth the twine he had twined in twain. 

The twain that in twining before in the twine, 

As twins were intwilted, he now doth untwine, 

’Tv/ixtthe twain intertwifling a twine more between. 

He, twirling his twijier , makes a twill of the twine. IVciUis. 
To Twit. v. a. [eo/uzan, Saxon.] To fneer 5 to flout; to 
reproach. 

When approaching the llormy flowers. 

We mought with our fhouklers bear off the (harp (howers. 
And footh to faine, nought fecmeth fike llrife. 

That (hepherds fo twiten each other’s life. Spenfer. 

When I proteft true loyally to her. 

She twits me with my fallhood to my friend. Shakefpeare. 
LFJo p minds men of their errors without twitting them for 
Vvhat’s amifs. L'EJlrange . 

This thefe fcoffers twitted the Chrillians with. Tillotfon. 
Galen bled his patients, till by fainting they could bear no 
longer ; for which he was twitted in his own time. Baker. 

To TWITCH, v. a. [zpiccian, Saxon.] To vellicate; to 
pluck with a quick motion ; to (hatch ; to pluck with a hafly 
motion. 

He rofe, and twitch'd his mantle blue. 
To-morrow to frelh woods, and paltures new. Milton. 

Twitch'd by the lleeve he mouths it more and more. 

Dryden s Juvenal, 

With a furious leap 

She fprung from bed, dillurbed in her mind. 

And fear’d at ev’ry Hep a twitching fpright behind. Dryd, 
Thrice they twitch'd the diamond in her ear. Pope, 
Twitch, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A quick pull; a fudden vellication. 

But Hudibras give him a twitch , 

As quick as light’ning in the breech. Hudibras. 

The lion gave one hearty twitch , and got his feet out 
of the trap, but left his claws behind. VEJlrange . 

2. A painful contraction of the fibres. 

Other confed’rate pairs 
ContraCt the fibres, and the twitch produce. 

Which gently pufhes on the grateful food , 

To the wide llomach, by its hollow road. Jdlachnore% 

Mighty phyfical their fear is. 

For foon as noife of combat near is, 

Their heart defcending to their breeches. 

Mud give their llomachs cruel twitches. Prior. 

A lit of the Hone is the cure, from the inflammation and 
pain occafioning convulfive twitches . Sharp. 

Twi'tchgrass. n.f. A plant. 

Twitch- grafs is a weed that keeps fome land loofe, hollow, 
and draws away the virtue of the ground. Mortimer. 

To Twi'tter. v. n. 

j. To make a (harp tremulous intermitted noife. 

This muff be done. 

Swallows twitter on the chimney-tops. Dryden. 

They twitter chearful, till the vernal months 
Invite them back. Thomfon . 

2. To be fuddenly moved with any inclination. A low word. 

A widow which had a twittering toward a fecond hufband, 
took a goflipping companion to manage the jobb. L'Ejlr. 
Twi'tter. n. f. Any motion or diforder of paffion; fuch as 
a violent fit of laughing, or fit of fretting. 

The ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights. 

And cut whole giants into fritters. 

To put them into amorous twitters* Hudibras, 
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y'ttle. n. C. TA ludlrr™,,. 1 
twattle .] Tattle ; gabble. A vile word. redupllCati °n of 


Twittletwa'ttle. n. f. 
twattle.] Tattle ; gabble. 

- Infi P id twittletwatla, frothy jefts, "and jingling witf : ■, 
inure us to a mifunderflanding of things J & 

’T'wixt. A contraction of betwixt. L £ J r *nge. 

Twilight, fhort arbiter 'twixt dav and nio-Lf 
Two. adj. [twai 7 Gothick j zyu, Saxon.] & ^ ^ llton - 

1. One and one. 

Between two hawks, which flies the higher n 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth * 
Between t wo blades, which bears the better tern Jr 
Between two horfes, which doth bear him beft • 

Between two girls, which hath the merrieft eye* 

I have fome (hallow fpirit of judgment, c/ / r 

Three words it will three times report, and 
latter for fome times. p , J 

Fifteen chambers were to lodge us two and 

They lay Racen. 

By two and two acrofs the common way. n 7 

2. It is uled in compofition. r yden. 

Next to the raven’s age, the Pylian kin? 

Was longed liv’d of any to-legg’d thino-f q.j 
A rational animal better defcribed man’? effence than^* 
two -legged animal, with broad nails, and without feathers 1 

^ The two-i hap’d EriClhonius had his birth * ^ ks * 
Without a mother, from the teeming earth. Addifon 
Her regifter was a to-leaved book of record, one 

containing the names of her living, and the other of-her de- 
ceafed members. * 

Two 'edged, adj. [two and edge.] Having an edge on eith« 
lide. 

Clariffa drew, with tempting grace, 

A twoedg’d weapon from her (hining cafe. EoU 

Two'fold. adj. [two md fold.] Double. F ' 

Our prayer againft fudden death importeth a twofold defire, 
that death when it cometh may give us fome convenient re- 
ipite, or if that be denied us of God, yet we may have wif- 
dom to provide always before hand. * Hooker . 

Through mirkfom air her ready way (lie makes. 

Her twofold team, of which two black as pitch, 

And two were brown, yet each to each unlike. 

Did foftly fwim away. Fairy fjuttni 

O thou ! the earthly author of my blood, 

Whofe youthful fpirit in me regenerate, 

Doth now with twofold vigour lift me up. 

To reach at victory above my head. 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 

And with thy bleflings fteel my lance’s point. SM/fp. 

Our twofold Teas wa(h either fide. Dryden. 

Time and place taken for diftinguifhable portions of (pace 
and duration, have each of them a twofold acceptation. Locke. 
Ewes, that erft brought forth but Angle lambs. 

Now dropp’d their twofold burdens. Prior. 

Holinefs may be taken in a twofold fenfe ; for that external 
holinefs, which belongs to perfons or things, offered to God; 
or for thofe internal graces which fanClify our natures. Atterbi 
Two'fold. adv. Doubly. 

A profelyte you make twofold more the child of hell than 
yourfelves. Matth. xxiii. 15. 

Two'handed. adj. [two and hand.] Large; bulky; enor¬ 
mous of magnitude. 

With huge twohanded fway. 

Brand idl’d aloft, the horrid edge came down, 

Wide wafting. Milton's Par. Lof. 

If little, then (he’s life and foul all o’er ; 

An Amazon, the large twohanded whore. Dryden. 

TwoTence. n. f A fmall coin, valued at twice a penny. 

You all (hew like gilt twopences to me. Shakefpeare . 

To Tye. v. a To bind. See Tie. 

Tye. n.f See Tie. A knot; a bond or obligation. 

Lay yeur 

Command upon me ; to the which my duties 
Are with a moft indiffoluble tye 

For ever knit. Shakefpeare . 

I have no tye upon you to be true, 

But that which loofen’d your’s, my love to you. Dryden . 

Honour’s a facred tye , the law of kings, 

The noble mind’s diftinguifhing perfection. 

That aids and ftrengthens virtue where it meets her. 

And imitates her actions where (he is not. Addtf. a °* 

It ought not to be fported with ; 

Lend me aid, I now conjure thee, lend. 

By the foft tye and facred name ot friend. °r * 

Ty'ger. n.f. See Tiger. „, . ,„ im 

TYMBAL. n.f. [tymbal, French.] A kind of kettle-drui . 

Yet gracious charity ! indulgent gueft ! 

Were not thy powT exerted in my bread; Thefe 
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My fpeeches would fend up unheeded pray’r: 

The (corn of life would be but wild defpair : 

A tymbal' s found were better than my voice, 

My faith were form, my eloquence were noife. Prior. 

Tyke ln. f [See Tike.] Tyke in Scottifh ftill denotes a 
doc r , or one as contemptible and vile as a dog, and horn 
thence perhaps comes teague. 

Bafe tyke, call’d thou me hod ? now, 

By this hand, I fwear I fcorn the term. Shakefpeare. 

TYMPANFTES. n. f (rvy-TranTWi from tv^ttccvitu, to 
found like a drum.] That particular fort of dropfy that fwells 
the belly up like a drum, and is often cured by tapping. 

TyTitanum. n.f. A‘drum ; apart of the ear, fo caked 
from its refemblance to a drum. 

The three little bones in meatu auditorio, by firming the 
tympanum, are a great help to the hearing. _ IVijeman. 

Ty'mPANY. n.f. [from tympanum, Lat.] A kind ofobftru&ed 
flatulence that fwells the body like a drum. 

Hope, the chriftian grace, mud be proportioned and at- 
temperate to the prornife ; if it exceed that temper and pro¬ 
portion, it becomes a tumour and tympany of hope. Hamm . 

He does not (hew us Rome great fuddenly, 

As if the empire were a tympany. 

But gives it natural growth, tells how and why 

The little body grew fo large and high. Suckling. 

Others that affeCt 

A lofty ftile, fwell to a tympany. Rofcommon. 

Pride is no more than an unnatural tympaiiy, that rifes in a 
bubble, and fpends itfelf in a blaft ? VEJlrange. 

Nor let thy mountain-belly make pretence 
Of likenefs; thine’s a tympany of fenfe. 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ. 

But fure thou’rt but a kilderkin of wit. Dryden. 

The air is fo rarified in this kind of dropfica! tumour as 
makes it hard and tight like a drum, and from thence it is 
called a tympany. A: buthnot. 

Tyny. adj. Small. 

He that has a little tyny wit, 

Muft make content with his fortunes fit. Shakefpeare. 

Type. n.f. [type, Fr. t.ypus, Lat. t’JVoj.] 

1. Emblem; mark of fomething. 

Clean renouncing 

The faith they have in tennis, and tall (lockings, 

Short bolftcr’d breeches, and thofe types of travel. 

And underftanding again the honeft men. Shakefpeare. 

Thy emblem, gracious queen, the Britifh rofe, 

Type of fwcet rule, and gentle majefty. Prior. 

2. That by which fomething future is prefigured. 

Informing them by types 
And (badows of that deftin’d feed to bruife 
The ferpent, by what means he (hall atchieve 
Mankind’s deliverance. Milton. 

The Apoftle (hews the Chriftian religion to be in truth 
and fubftance what the Jewifih was only in type and (liadow. 

Tillotjon's Sermons. 

3. A (lamp ; a mark not in ufe. 

Thy father bears the type of King of Naples, 

Yet not fo wealthy as an English yeoman. Shakefpeare. 

What good is cover’d with the face of heav’n 
To be dilcovered, that can do me good ? 

•—1 h’advancement of your children, gentle lady, 

•—Up to fome fcaffold, there to lofe their heads ; 

■—No, to the dignity and height of fortune. 

The high imperial type of this earth’s glory. Shakefpeare. 

4. A printing letter. 

1 y'pick. £ n.f [typioue, Fr typicus, Lat.] Emblematical; 

Ty'pical. j figurative of fomething elfe. 

The Levitical priefthood was only typical of the chriftian ; 
which is fo much more holy and honourable than that, as 
the inftitution of Chrift is more excellent than that of Mo- 
fe 3 * Atterbury. 

Hence that many courfers ran. 

Hand -in-hand, a goodly train. 

To blefs the great Eliza’s,reign ; 

And in the typic glory (how 
What fuller blifs Maria (hall beftow. Prior. 

1 y'pically. adv. [from typical.] In a typical manner. 

J his excellent communicativenefs of the divine nature is 
typically reprefented, and myfterioully exemplified by the Por- 
phyrian lcale of being. \ orris. 

TTpicalness. n.f. [from typical.] The (late of being ty- 
pical. 

!o TYpify. v a. [from type.] To figure; to (hew in em¬ 
blem. 

i he refurredtion of Chrift hath the power of a pattern to 
us, and is fo t.pified in baptifm, as an engagement to rife to 
new nels of life. Hammond. 

Our Saviour was typified indeed by the goat that was (lain; 
at the eftufion of whole blood, not only the hard hearts of 
his enemies relented, but the ftony rocks and vail of the 
temple were (hattered. " Brawn's Vulg. Errours. 


Typo'grapher. ad. [ti/Vo? and ypoBpoo.] A printer. 
Typographical, adj. [from typography.] 

1. Emblematical; figurative. 

2. Belonging to the printer’s art. 

Typogra'phically. adv. [from typographical.] 

1. Emblematically; figuratively. 

2. After the manner of printers. 

TYPO'GRAPHY. n. f [typographic, Fr. typographia , Lat. j 
r. Emblematical, figurative, or hieroglyphical reprefentation. 
Thofe diminutive and pamphlet treatifes daily publifhed 
amongft us, are pieces containing rather typography than ve¬ 
rity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2 . The art of printing. 

Tyra'nness. n.f. [from tyrant.] A (he tyrant. 

They were by law of that proud tyrannefs , 

Provok’d with wrath and envy’s falfe furmife. Fairy Qu. 
The tyrannefs doth joy to fee 

The huge maffacres which her eyes do make. Spenfer. 
_ , r C n.f [tyrannus, Latin ; tyrannique, French ; 

yra^nnical. ) t uxxzvvoccp.] Suiting a tyrant; a&inglike 

yra nnick. £ a tyrant; cruel; defpotick ; imperious. 
Charge him home that affedls 
Tyrannic pow'er. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

You have contriv’d to take 
From Rome all feafon’d office, and to wind 
Yourfelfinto a power tyrannical. Shakefpeare. 

Domitian had been tyrannical ; and in his time many 
noble houfes were overthrown by falfe accufations. Bacon. 
Our fedls a more tyrannick power affume, 

And would for fcorpions change the rods of Rome. Rofe. 

Subdue and quell, o’er all the earth, 

Brute violence, and proud tyrannick pow’r. Milton. 

If the fpirit of a fubjedl be rebellious, in a prince it will be 
tyrannical and intolerable. Taylor. 

She hath recourfe 

To tears and prayers, again (he feels the fmart 

Of a frefh wound from the tyrannick dart. Denham. 

And by the nobles, by his commons curd, 

Th’ epprefior rul’d tyrannick where he durft; 

Stretch'd o’er the poor and church his iron rod. 

And treats alike his vaffals and his God. Pope. 

Tyra'nnically. adv. [from tyrannical.] I11 manner of a 
tyrant, 

Tyra'nnicide. n.f. [tyrannus and ceedo, Latin.] The a£l of 
killing a tyrant. 

To Tyrannise, v.n. [tyranifer, Fr. from tyrant.] To play 
the tyrant; to a£l with rigour and imperioufnefs. 

While we truft in the mercy of God thro’ Chrift Jefus, fear 
will not be able to tyrannife over us. Hooker . 

T hen gan Carauiius tyrannife anew. 

And gainft the Romans bent their proper power. 

And fo Aledlus treacheroufly (lew. 

And took on him the robe of Emperor. Fairy Jfueen. 

I made thee miferable. 

What time I threw the people’s fuffrages 

On him, that thus doth tyrannife o’er me. Shakefpeare . 

A crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyrannije. Milton. 

Beauty had crown’d you, and you muft have been 
The whole world’s miftrefs, other than a queen; 

All had been rivals, and you might have fpar’d. 

Or kill’d and tyrannis'd without a guard. Waller. 

He does violence to his own faculties, tyrannifes over his 
own mind, and ufurps the prerogative that belongs to truth 
alone, which is to command aflent by its own authority. 

Locke's LVarks. 

Ty'rannous. adj. [from tyrant.] Tyrannical; defpotick; 
arbitrary ; fevere ; cruel; imperious. Not in ufe. 

It is ftrange to lee the unmanlike cruelty of mankind, who, 
not content with their tyrannous ambition, to have brought the 
others virtuous patience under them, think their mafterhood 
nothing without doing injury to them. Sidney . 

Lately grown into a loathing and deteftation of the unjuff 
and tyrannous rule of Harold an ufurper. Spenfer . 

Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 

And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 

Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakefpeare. 

Subjection to his empire tyranous. Milton. 

’Tis excellent 

To have a giant’s ftrength; but it is tyrannnous 

To ufe it like a giant. Shakefpeare. 

Fear you his tyrannous paffion more, alas ! 

Than the queen’s life. Shakefpeare . 

After the death of this tyrannous and ambitious king, thefe 
writings came abroad Temple. 

Tyranny, n. f. [ tyrannis, Latin; rv^aev/u ;; tyrannic, Fr.] 
1. Abfolute monarchy imperioufly adininiftered. 

Our grand foe, 

VPho now triumphs, and, in th’ excefs of joy. 

Sole reigning holds the tyranny of heav’n. ' Milton. 
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I he cities fell often under tyrannies , which fpring natu¬ 
rally out of popular governments, 

2. Unrelifted and cruel power. 

Bound!efs intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 
Th’untimely emptying of the happy throne, 

And fall of many kings. 

3. Cruel government; rigorous command. 

Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny lay thou thy bafis fure, 

For goodnefs dares not check thee. 

Sufpicions difpofe kings to tyranny , and hufbands to jea- 
loufy, _ Bacon. 

God in judgment juft. 

Subjects him from without to violent lords ; 

Who oft as undefervedly inthral 

His outward freedom ; tyranny muft be. Milton . 

4. Severity; rigour; inclemency. 

The tyranny o’ the open night’s too rough 
For nature to endure. Shake [pear e's King Lear . 

TYRA'N r. n. f [ri/pavv© 3 ; tyrannus , Latin. Rowland 
contends that this word, with the correfpondent Greek and 
Latin, is derived from tir, Welch and Erfe, land, and rban¬ 
ner ^ Welch, to fhare, q. d. tirhanner , a fharer, or divider of 
and among his vaffals,] 


'Temple. 


Shakefpcare. 


Shakefpeare. 


A _ . O O \ , 

2. A cruel defpotick and fevere matter ; an oppreffor 

Love to a yielding heart is a king, but to a refiftina j. . 

I would not be the villain that thou think’ft, L fte yx • l 
For the whole fpace that’s in the tyrant' s grafp* 

And tbe ™. h eaft t0 b °<*- „ Shakefpcare’ s Macbeth 

Diliembling courtely ! how fine this tyrant 

Can tickle where fhe wounds ! Shakefp. CyU 

1 he houle of woe, and dungeon of our tyrant. Milton 
Confider thofe grand agents and lieutenants of the devil b ' 
whom he fcourges and plagues the world under him, to wit* 
tyrants ; and was there ever any tyrant who was not alfo fair 
and perfidious! South’s Semins. 

I hou meant’ft to kill a tyrant, not a king. Dry den 

When tyrant cuftom had not fhackl’d man. 

But free to follow nature was the mode. Thnmr™ 

Tyre. n. f [Properly tire.] See Tire. 

I have feen her befet and bedecked all over with emeralds 
and pearls, ranged in rows about the tyre of her head. 


ILakewill on Pi omdence. 
Tyro. n. f. [Properly tiro, as in the Latin.] One yet not 
matter of his art; one in his rudiments. 

There ftands a ftructure on a rifing hill, 

Where tyro’s take their freedom out to kill. Garth’s Difp % 
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Has two powers, exprefted in modern Englifh by 
two characters, K confonant and U vowel, which 
ought to be confidered as two letters ; but as 
they were long confounded while the two 

. u ^ es were ann exed to one form, the old cuftom 
ftill continues to be followed. 

TJ, the vowel, has two founds; one clear, exprefted at other 
times by eu, as obtuje ■ the other clofe, and approaching to 
the Italian u, or Englifh 00, as obtund. " 

V, the confonant, has a found nearly approaching to thofe 
ef * and/. With b it is by the Spaniards and Gafcons always 
confounded, and in the Rumck alphabet is exprefted by the 
fame character with /, diftinguifhed only by a diacritical 
point. Its found in Englifh is uniform. It is never mute. 
Vacancy, n.f [from ‘Vacant.] 

J. Empty fpace; vacuity. 

How is’t 

That thus you bend your eye on vacancy. 

And with th’itlcorporal air do hold difeourfe ? Sb. Hamlet. 
2 . Chaim ; fpace unfilled. 

The reader finds a wide vacancy, and knows not how to 
ran port his thoughts to the next particular, for want of 
feme connecting idea. Loffk. 

LuppfieT r ' State ° f 3 P ° ft or employment when it is un- 

In 'lie vacancy of a bifliop, the guardian of the fpiritualities 
was fummon d to parliament in the bifhop’s room. Ayliffe. 

EimT™”’ Fr ] T,meof leifuie i relaxation; intermifikm ; 
tune unengaged. * 

'rl^r ^° met ‘ mes > eac k other’s eyes we meet, 
hole little vacancies from toil are fweet. Dryd. St. of In 
7 he daily intervals of time and vacancies from neceffary 

w!rlT’ n g h r er «; W ‘ th th ® ° ne da >' in fevcn in the chriftian 
world, allow lufficient time. rtf . 

5. Liftlefsnefs ; emptinefs of thought. ° 

an ^rfe °, in C r P ? ny ’ the y fit without doing 
any thing, I like it worfe ; for all difpofitions to idlenefs or 

VA'CANT V W, be r”^ 6 ' 167 hab ' tS ’ are ^ an g er °us. WotUn. 
Iff. r. adj [,vacant , hr. vacant, Latin.] 

I. Empty ; unfilled ; void. J 

the^ec y eit Ul fA e ^ f ° impet f uoufl y into the cavity of 
ceiveT ^ WCre bcfore no vacant room to re- 

2 to b-g into their vacant room 

only e th S at°are S at ,h i e eir ntereft f a ’‘ : but pWlofo P h y ° p thofe 
world ‘ Clfure ’ and want from the affairs of the 

» i a"si»--jy» r- tSiSSlR 
» n ”»w *»Sr" s ” d - l -“- 

Celt the fiend invade vacant pofteftion Turn 

p ucceC loZVJlZt to loZ f 

4 - Beu,g at l eifure . difengaged. heir ‘ Sw, f‘- 

a broad 7 ard h pl h a ce h the e m t , he ?r emment > fca «er the army 
them atTi ,n v,!la g es to take their vifluals of 

Sh John Be IT‘ tme t 35 th ^ lie not “ «mp. Spend 
‘»e redLtioi, of ^ that 

a " d prev»” 7 ny re chT I" m “,’ 

pad. any tha<n,s of thought, by ideas of what is 

5 - 1 houghtlefs ; empty of thought; not buff. ME/ ” U 

t*>, . Ffi^ wretched flave, 

Get^him? ^ b A dy fili,d ’ and Vacant mind » 

The duke hadt nleafant d T' 1 ’ diftrrfsful bread ' Sh “ k 'f- 
jugular iffurance in his tempeV“' ’ Pr / 7, edi ',’ g f r0m 

To vTclT in am “ femcnt ~ foul. mt ‘ mS f Ck - 
x. »•-. [™«, Latin.] lrme - 

“ ’ !u make voici > to make of no authority. 


V A G 


2 k 

3 - 


That after-aa vacating the authority of the precedent, tells 
the wor d that fonie temorfe touched even Strafford’s moft 
implacable enemies. Charles. 

T o make vacant; to quit poffellion of. 

T o defeat; to put an end to. 

He vacates my revenue ; 

F01 while he trufts me, ’twere fo bafe a part 

VcoZ 0 fawn> a " d r yet betra > , ‘ Dryden. 

Vacation, n.f [ vacation, Fr. vacatio, Latin.] 

1. Intermiffion. of juridical proceedings, or any other ftated 

employments ; recefs of courts or fenates. 

Vacation is all that time which paffes between term and 

term, at London. Cow el 

As thefe clerks want not their full task of labour durii 7 
e open term, fo there is for them whereupon to be occupied 
m the vacation only Bacoh Off. of Alienist. 

. Leifuie, fieedom from trouble or perplexity. 

enefit of peace, quiet, and vacation for piety, have ren¬ 
dered it neceffary in every chriftian commonwealth, by laws 
to fecure proprmty. _ Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

^ x * n 'J‘* \f uclLL G‘> Latin.J a covv-houfe ; a cow-paf- 

tiirc, 

VAdTEANCY. n.f. [yacillam, from vacillo, Lat. vacillant, Frf] 
in U fe 6 ° f WaVermg5 fiuauation i inconftancy. Not much 

I deny that all mutability implies imperfection, though feme 

Ts e aref S in human fouls, and ftich mutations 

as are found in corporeal matter. More’s Divine Dialogues 

Vr7The r aT' V r,om Lat. vacillation, 

r 'J 7 he ai 7, or ftate reeling or daggering. 

bv rolV] lUfC f!-a- kee? the bod E u P Ii 'ght, and prevent its falling 

Va'cuTst Y 7 rf g asa ‘ eve 7 T l,atim - D ‘ rh ™> 

Acuisr. n.f [from vacuum.] A philofepher that holds a 
vacuum: oppoled to a plenijl. 1 Q 

Thofe fpaces, which the vacuijls would have to be empty 
becaule they are manifeftly devoid of air, the plcnifb do not 
. P rove repleniftied with fubtle matter. P V f 

Vacu7ty°»' 7 f i [W -""’ f Latin -J The Of emptying. 
x. Lat - Fr - j 

ply H of n a g fiment“ Ch * ^ ° f aS t0 rec l uire a p -fh fup- 

2. Space unfilled ; fpace unoccupied* J rbuthnot . 

In filling up wraffxW, turning out fhadows and ceremo- 
*hofe | 1 

a a C ’ . tbat ^ eat ^ oon tailing j meets 
A vaft vacuity. 

aild 3 Bentley. 

j who alone can anlwet all ourionyino-s and fill " ^ 

# s i£& % Sr - 

vve^rt-°?! w,l] m r with and ”^ 

vacuous, adj. [ vacuus , Lat. vaciie, Fr.] Emotv • 

Boundlels the deep, becaufe I AM who till ’ Cd ’ 

VA'CUUM n aTlTT t fpaCe ‘ M/M ’ s Par ‘ Loll 
nil i' J - f Latln '] Space unoccupied by matter J 
Uur enquiries about vacuum, or feace JnA 

ihew us feme good praaical leffons. an <f atoms; will 

To \ ade. v. n. [yado, Latin.] Tovanifh • tn r Watts, 
fer. A word ufeful in poetry, but not received ^ ^ 
Be ever gloried here thy fovereign name 

Vf;: iff , 
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Let them pronounce the fteep Tarpeian death ; 
Vagabond exile : yet I wou’d not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shakef Cor. 

A vagabond debtor may be cited in whatever place or ju- 
rifdiCtion he is found. Ay life’s Par ergon. 

2. Wandering; vagrant. 

This common body, 

Like to a vagabond flag upon the ftream, 

Goes to, and back, lacquying the varying tide. Shake/. 

Their prayers by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or frustrate. Milton. 

Va'g abond. n./. [from the adj.] 

1 . A vagrant; a wanderer, commonly, in a fenfe of reproach. 

We call thofe people wanderers and vagabonds , that have 
no dwelling-place. Raleigh’s Hift. of the World. 

Reduced, like Hannibal, to feek relief 
From court to court, and wander up and down 
A vagabond in Afric. Addifon’s Cato. 

2. One that wanders illegally, without a fettled habitation. 

Vagabond is a perfon without a home. Watts. 

Vaga'ry. n. f. [from vagus , Latin.] A wild freak; a capri¬ 
cious frolick. 

They chang’d their minds, 

Flew off, and into ftrange vagaries fell, 

As they wou’d dance. Milton’s Par. Lojl. b. vi. /. 613. 
Would your fon engage in fome frolic, or take a vagary, 
were it not better he fhould do it with, than without your 
knowledge ? Locke on Education, § 97. 

Vaginope'nnous. n. f. [ vagina and penna, Latin.] Sheath¬ 
winged ; having the wings covered with hard cafes. 

Vagous. adj. [vagus, Lat. vague , Fr.] Wandering; un¬ 
fettled. Not in ufe. 

Such as were born and begot of a Angle woman, thro’ a 
vagous luff, were called Sporii. Ayliffe. 

Vagrancy, n. f [from vagrant.'] A ftate of wandering; 
unfettled condition. 

Va'grant. adj. Wandering; unfettled; vagabond; unfixed 
in place. 

Do not oppofe popular miftakes and furmifes, or vagrant 
and fictitious ftories. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

Take good heed what men will think and fay; 

That beauteous Emma vagrant courfes took. 

Her father’s houfe, and civil life forfook. Prior . 

Her lips no living bard, I weet. 

May fay how red, how round, how fweet 3 

Old Homer only could indite 

Their vagrant grace, and foft delight: 

They fland recorded in his book. 

When Helen fmil’d, and Hebe (poke. Prior. 

VA'GRANT. n. f. [ vagant , Fr.] A fturdy beggar; wan¬ 
derer ; vagabond ; man unfettled in habitation. In an ill fenfe. 

Vagrants and outlaws fhall offend thy view. 

Train’d to affault, and difciplin’d to kill. Prior. 

You’ll not the progrefs of your atoms flay, 

Nor to colled! the vagrants find a way. Blackmore. 

To relieve the helplefs poor; to make fturdy vagrants re¬ 
lieve themfelves ; to hinder idle hands from being mifchie- 
vous, are things of evident ufe. F. Atterbury. 

Ye vagrants of the fky, 

To right or left, unheeded, take your way. Pope. 

Vague, adj . [vague, Fr. vagus, Latin.] ^ 

1. Wandering; vagrant; vagabond. 

Gray encouraged his men to fet upon the vague villains, 
good neither to live peaceably, nor to fight. Hayward. 

2. Unfixed ; unfettled ; undetermined ; indefinite. 

The perception of being, or not being, belongs no more 
to thefe vague ideas, fignified by the terms, whatfoever and 
thing, than it does to any other ideas. Locke. 

Vail.%. / [voile, French. This word is now frequently 
written veil, from velum, Latin > and the verb veil , from the 
verb velo ; but the old orthography commonly derived it, I 

believe rightly, from the French.] 

1. A curtain ; a cover thrown over any thing to be concealed. 

While they fuppofed to lie hid in their fecret fins, they 
were fcattered under a dark vail of forgetfulnefs. Wifdom. 

2. A part of female drefs, by. which the face and part of the 

fhape is concealed. . . 

3. Money given to lervants. It is commonly ufed in the plura » 

See Vale. 

To Vail. v. a. To cover. See Veil. 

To Vail. v. a. [avaller le bonet, french.] 

1. To let fall; to fuffer to defcend. 

They ftifly refufed to vail their bonnets, which is reckoned 

intollerable contempt by feafarers. Carew. 

The virgin ’gan her beavoir vale , 

And thank’d him firft, and thus began her tale. Fairfax. 

2 . To let fall in token of refpeCt. 

Certain of the Turks gallies, which would not vail their 
top-fails, the V enetians fiercely afl’ailed. Knolies’s Hi/l. 

They had not the ceremony of veiling the bonnet in Cap¬ 
tations ; for, in medals, they ftillhave it on their heads. Add. 


South, 


eare. 


3. To fall; to let fink in fear, or for any other inters 

That furious Scot, 

’Gan vail his ftomach, and did grace the fliame 
Of thofe that turn’d their backs. ql ? r 

ToV .f L - T ° }'j. eld ; to g>'' e P*ace ; to fhew refpea by 

yielding. In this ienfe, the modern writers have iynoraml 
written veil. 5 * u 7 

Thy convenience muft veil to thy neighbour’s necefflt . 
and thy very neceflities muft yield to thy neighbour’s /’ 
tremity. 

VAIN. adj. [vain, Fr. vanus, Latin.] 

1. Fruitlefs; ineffectual. 

Let no man fpeak again 
To alter this ; for counfel is but vain. 

Vain is the force of man, ^ 

To crufti the pillars which the pile fuftain. Dryden 

2 . Empty ; unreal; fhadowy. ^ 

Before the paffage horrid Hydra ftands, 

Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame. 

And vain chimera, vomits empty flame. Dryden’s JEn 

Unmov’d his eyes, and wet his beard appears; 

And fhedding vain, but feeming real tears. Dryden 

3. Meanly proud; proud of petty things. 

No folly like vain glory; nor any thing more ridiculous 
than for a vain man to be ftill boafting of himfelf. L’Ejlran. 

He wav’d a torch aloft, and, madly vain. 

Sought godlike worftiip from a fervile train. Dryden. 

The minftrels play’d on ev’ry fide. 

Vain of their art, and for the maftery vy’d. Dryden. 

To be vain is rather a mark of humility than pride. 
Vain men delight in telling what honours have been done 
them, what great company they have kept, and the like; 
by which they plainly confefs, that thefe honours were more 
than their due, and fuch as their friends would not believe, 
if they had not been told : whereas a man truly proud, thinks 
the honours below his merit, and fcorns to boaft. Swift. 

Ah friend ! to dazzle let the vain defign ; 

To raife the thought, and touch the heart, be thine. Pope. 

View this marble, and be vain no more. Pope. 

4. Shewy; oftentatious. 

Load fome vain church with old theatrick ftate. Pope, 

5. Idle ; worthlefs ; unimportant. 

Both all things vain, and all who in vain things 
Built their fond hopes of glory, or lafting fame, 

Or happinefs. Milton s Paradife Lofi. 

He heard a grave philofopher maintain. 

That all the actions of our life were vain , 

Which with our fenfe of pleafure not confpir’d. Denham . 

To your vain anfwer will you have recourfe, 

And tell ’tis ingenite aCtive force. Blackmore. 

6. Falfe ; not true. 

7. In Vain. To no purpofe; to no end ; ineffectually; with¬ 
out effeCt. 

He tempts in vain. Milton. 

Providence and nature never did any thing in vain. L’Ejlr. 

Strong Halys ftands in vain ; weak Phlegys flies. Dryd. 
The philofophers of old did in vain enquire whether fum- 
mum bonum coniifted in riches, bodily delights, virtue, or 
contemplation. Locke. 

If we hope for what we are not likely to poflefs, we act 
and think in vain , and make life a greater dream and fhadovv 
than it really is. Addifon’s Speftato^. 

If from this difeourfe one honeft man fhall receive latiy 
faCtion, I fhall think that I have not written nor lived m 
va ‘ uu Wejl on the Refurrechon. 

Vainglo'rious. adj. [vanus and gloriofus, Latin.] Boafting 

without performances ; proud in difproportion to defeit. 

Vain-glorious man, when flutt’ring wind does blow. 

In his light wings is lifted up to fky. Fairy fy etn ' 

Strength to glory afpires 

Vain-glorious, and through infamy feeks fame. ,^ 7 * 
This his arrogant and ^/w-^rnwrexpreflionwitnefTeth. a 

Vainglo'ry. n.J. [vana gloria, Latin.] Pride above merit; 

empty pride ; pride in little things. , 

He had nothing of vain-glory, but yet kept ftate an ^ 
jefty to the height; being fenfible, that majefty maketht 
people bow, but vainglory boweth to them. Batons tn ‘ 
Expofe every blaft of vain-glory, every idle thought ,,to 
chaftened by the rod of fpiritual difcipl ine. f 

This extraordinary perfon, out of his natura . 

vain-glory, wrote feveral pieces, which he did not a 

honour of. , . . , . 

A monarch’5 fword, when mad vain-glory draws, 

Not Waller’s wreath can hide the nation’s fear. a 

Vai'nly. adv. [from vain .] 

1, Without efteCt; to no purpofe ; in vain. 

Our cannons malice vainly fhall be fpent Shakefp- 

Againft th’ invulnerable clouds of heav n. . 

°In weak complaints you vainly wafte yo ur re f g n . 
They are not tears that can revenge his death. Drf 

2, Proudly ; arrogantly. 

My forepaft proofs, howe’er the matter tan, sha]1 


Dclany. 2 . 


V A L 

Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 

having vainly fear’d too little. ' . Shakefpeare. 

Humility teaches us to think neither vainly nor vaunt,ngly 

of ourfelves. 

idl> ' 'dm vainly hope to be invulnerable. _ Milton. 

IfLentulus be ambitious, he fhall be ^ credulous; 
preluming his advancement to be decreed Sybrlhne 

VVinness. n.f [from vain.] The ftate of being vain. Pride ; 

folfhood ; emptinefs. 

I hate ingratitude more in a man, 

Than lying, vainnefs, babbling. . Shakefpeare. 

Va'ivode. n.f. [waivood, a governor, Sclavonmn.] A prince 
of the Dacian provinces. 

VVLANCE. n.f. [from Valencia , whence the ufe of them 
came. Skinner.] The fringes or drapery hanging round the 

tefter and ftead of a bed. 

My houfe 

Is richly furnifhed with plate and gold ; 

Valance of Venice, gold in needlework. Sbakfpeare. 

Thruft the vcdance of the bed, that it may be full in 
fto-ht Swift. 

To Vala'mce. v. a. [from the noun.] To decorate with dia- 
Dcry. Not in ufe. 

Old friend, thy face is valanc'd fince 
I faw thee Iaft ; com’ft thou to beard me. Shakef. 

Vale, n.f [val, Fr. vallis, Latin.] 

1. A low ground ; a valley; a place between two hills. Pale 
is a poetical word. 

In Ida vale : who knows not Ida vale ? 

An hundred fhepherds woned. Spenfen 

Met in the vale of Arde. Shakefp. Hen . VIII. 

Anchifes, in a flow’ry vale , 

Review’d his mufter’d race, and took the tale. Dryden. 

2. [From avail, profit; or vale, farewell. If from avail, it muft 
be written vail, as Dryden writes. If from vale, which I 
think is right, it muft be vale.] Money given to fervants. 

Since our knights and fenators account 
To what their fordid, begging vails amount; 

Judge what a wretched {hare the poor attends, 

Whofe whole fubfiftence on thofe alms depends. Dryden . 
His revenue, befides vales , amounted to thirty pounds. Swift. 
Valediction, n. f. [ valedico, Lat.] A farewel. Ainyw. 

A valediction forbidding to weep. Donne. 

Valedi'ctory. adj. [from valedico, Lat.] Bidding farewel. 
Va'lentine. n.f. A fweetheart, chofen on Valentine’s day. 
Now all nature feem’d in love, 

And birds had drawn their valentines. Witton. 

Vale'rian. n.J'. [valeriana, Lat. valerian , Fr.] A plant. 
The leaves grow by pairs oppofite upon the ftalks ; the 
flower confifts of one leaf, divided into five fegments ; thefe 
are fucceeded by oblong flat feeds. Miller. 

VALET. n.J'. [valet, French.] A waiting fervant. 

Giving caft-clothes to be worn by valets , has a very 
ill effect upon little minds. Addifon. 

Valetudinarian. ) adj. [valetudinaire, Fr. valetudo, Lat.] 
Valetu'dinary. ) Weakly; fickly; infirm of health. 
Phyfic, by purging noxious humours, prevents ficknefs in 
the healthy, or recourfe thereof in the valetudinary. Browne. 

Shifting from the warmer vallies, to the colder hills, or 
from the hills to the vales, is a great benefit to the valetudi¬ 
narian, feeble part of mankind. Derham. 

Cold of winter, by {topping the pores of perfpiration, 
keeps the warmth more within ; whereby there is a greater 
quantity of fpirits generated in healthful animals, for the cafe 
is quite otherwife in valetudinary ones. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

Valetudinarians mult live where they can command and 
fcold. Swift. 

Va'l iance. n.f. [from valiant ; v alliance, Fr.] Valour; per- 
ional puiflance ; fiercenefs ; bravery. 

With ftiff force he fhook his mortal lance. 

To let him weet his doughty valiancc. Spenfer. 

\ A'LIANT. adj. [vaillant, French.] Stout; perfonally puif- 
fant; brave. 

Only be thou valiant for me, and fight the Lord’s bat¬ 
tles. 1 Sam. xviii. 17. 

A fon of Jeffe, a mighty valiant man. 1 Sam. xvi. 18. 
Va'liantly. adv. [from valiant.] Stoutly; with perfonal 
flrength; with perfonal bravery. 

Farewel, kind lord ; fight valiantly to-day : 

Thou art fram’d of the firm truth of valour. Shake/. 

It was the duty of a good foldier valiantly to withftand his 
enemies, and not to be troubled with any evil hap. Knolles. 
Va'liantness. n.f [from valiant.] Valour; perfonal bra¬ 
very ; puiflance ; fiercenefs ; ftoutnefs. 

Thy vflliantnefs was mine ; thou fuck’dft it from me. Sh. 
Achimetes having won the top of the walls, by the valiant - 
‘nefs of the defendants was forced to retire. Knolles. 

f Shew not thy valiantnefs in wine. Ecclus , xxxi. 25. 

VALID, adj. [valide , Fr. validus, Latin.] 

I * Strong; powerful; efficacious; prevalent. 


Milton ; 


Raleigh , 
Woodward. 
Milton. 


•VAL 

Perhaps more valid arms; 

Weapons more violent, when next we meet. 

May ferve to better us, and worfe our foes. 

Having; force ; prevalent; weighty ; conclusive. 

A difference in their fentiments as to particular queftions; 
is no valid argument againft the general truth believed by 
them, but rather a clearer and more folid proof of it. Stephens. 
Validity, n.f [validite. Fr. from valid.] 

1. Force to convince ; certainty. 

You are perfuaded of the validity of that famous verfe, 

’Tis expectation makes a blefling dear. Pope. 

2 . Value. A fenfe not ufed. 

To thee and thine, 

Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom ; 

No lefs in fpace, validity, and pleafure, 

Than that conferr’d on Gonerill. _ Shakefpeare. 

Va'llancy. n. f [from valance.] A large wig that lbades the 
face. 

But you, loud Sirs, who through your curls look big, 
Criticks in plume and white valiancy wig. Dryden i 

Va'lley. n.f. [ vallee, Fr. vallis, Latin.] A low ground ; a 
hollow between hills. 

Live with me, and be my love, 

And we will all the pleafure prove, 

That hills and vallies yield. 

Vallies are the intervals betwixt mountains; 

Sweet interchange of hill and valley. 

Valorous, adj. [from valour.] Brave; ftout; valiant. 

The famous warriors of the antique world 
Us’d trophies to erect in ftately wife. 

In which they would the records have enroll’d, 

Of their great deeds and valorous emprile; Spenfer. 
Captain Jamy is a marvellous valorous gentleman; Shake/. 
VA'LOUR; n.f. [valeur, Fr. valor , Latin; Atnf] Perfonal 
braveiy; flrength ; prowefs ; puiflance; ftoutnefs. 

That I may pour the fpirits in thine ear. 

And chaftile; with the valour of my tongue. 

All that impedes thee. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Here I conteft 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever in ambitious ftrength I did 

Contend againft thy valour. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus » 

When valour preys on reafon, 

It eats the fword it fights with. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleo . 
An innate valour appeared in him, when he put himfelf 
upon the foldiers defence, as he received the mortal ftab. Howel. 
For contemplation he, and valour form’d ; 

For foftnefs {he, and fweet attractive grace. Milton. 

Such were thefe giants ; men of high renown ! 

For, in thofe days, might only fhall be admir’d, x 

And valour, and heroic virtue, call’d. Milton. 

Valour gives awe, and promifes protection to thofe who 
want heart or ftrength to defend themfelves. This makes 
the authority of men among women ; and that of a mafter- 
buck in a numerous herd. Temple’s MiJcel. 

Va'l u able. adj. [valable, Fr. from value.] 

1. Precious ; being of great price. 

2. Worthy; deferving regard. 

A juft account of that valuable perfon, whofe remains lie 
before us. F. Atterbury’s Sernu 

The value of feveral circumftances in ftory, lelTens very 
much by diftance of time ; though fome minute circumftances 
are very valuable. Swift’s ThoughtSi 

Valua'tion. n.f. [from value.] 

1. Value fet upon any thing. 

No reafon I, iince of your lives you fet 
So flight a valuation , fhould referve 

My crack’d one to more care. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

Take out of men’s minds falfe valuations , and it would 
leave the minds of a number of men, poor fhrunken 
things. Bacon ; 

The writers expreffed not the valuation of the denarius, 
without regard to its prefent valuation. Arbuthnot on Coins , 

2 . The aCt of fetting a value; apprailement. 

Humility in man confifts not in denying any gift that is in 
him, but in a juft valuation of it, rather thinking too 
meanly than too highly. Ray on the Creation ; 

Valuator. n.J'. [from value.] An appraifer; one who fets 
upon any thing its price. 

What valuators will the bifhops make ufe of? 

VALUE. n.J'. [value, Fr. valor, Lat.j 
I. Price ; worth. 

Ye are phyficians of no value. 

High rate. 

Caefar is well acquainted with your virtues, 

And therefore fets this value on your life : 

Let him but know the price of Cato’s friendfhip. 

And name your terms. Addifon's Cato , 

Rate ; price equal to the worth of the thing bought. 

He lent him money ; it was with this obliging teftimony, 
that his defign was not to pay him the value of his pictures, 
becatife thev were above anv price. Dryden. 

’ i 1 To 


2. 


Swift. 


Job xiiL 
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VAN 

I oVa lue. v. a. [ valoir , Fr. from the noun.] 

I* 1 o rate at a certain price. 

o Win^ < j°[ Intr 5 'S rows bettei'inhabited,the tithes and other 

A * “ ? be T° re au § mented > and better valued. Spmfer 

his reputation at the due price, will repute 

dlga ' n "] UCh ‘ nferi0r thereunt °- Camv’s Survey 
God alone values nght the good. M J t J n 

2. To rate highly ; to have in high efteem. 

piece™ofVenclf'l^ p reatl,es jV’tSP*’ “any very valued 
He valuer Wmf, ^ Eng appear ’ Addifon. 

lieved the affli&d ^ *!“ “^0" with which he re- 

To him your orchard’s early fruits are duf ' 

A pjeafing oft ring, when ’tis made by you ; 
lie values thefe. J p 

3- To appraife 3 to eftimate. Fo $ e ' 

him. HC be P °° rer than cftimation > the Prieft fliall value 

4- To be worth 3 to be equal in worth to. ^ 8 * 

I he peace between the French and us not values 

1 he coft that did conclude it. Shakefpeare's Hen VIII 

5. I o take account of. J 

If a man be in ficknefs, the time will feem longer without 
clock than with ; for the mind doth value every mo- 

6. To reckon at, with refpea to number or power. 

1 he queen is valued thirty thoufand ftrone : 

- T H o C S" Wi u b o fU o as ftron § as ours ' Shakejheare. 
Toconfider with refpea to importance; to hold important. 

c 1 he kin g niuft take it ill, 

bo fhghtl y valued in his meffenger. Shakefpear's K. Lear. 

f , ei ncr . them wtod their promifes, according to rules 
of honour or integrity. Clarenden, l. viii . 

o. 1 o equal m value3 to countervail. 

It cannot be valued with the gold of ophir. Job. xxviii. 16. 

9* lo raife to eftimation. J 

hv rnnlT'T aIl n th n ingS ’, ref,ftin S the wird °™ of the wifeft, 
by making the poffeflor thereof miferable ; valuing the folly 

of the moll foohlh, by making the fuccefs profperous. Sidney. 
crowT Va Ue themfeJveS t0 their countr y b y jealoufies of the 

ih Lifts nity> ° r 3 defire ° f Valulng ourfelves by file wing others 

Va lueless. adj. [from value .] Being of no value. ^ 

A counterfeit 

Refembling majefty 3 which, touch’d and tried, 

Froves valuelefs. Shakelteare's K. John 

va^v E i?* n J He that values. ^ 

VALVE. ?i. f. [valva, Latin.] 

1. A folding door. 

Swift through the valves the vifionary fair 
Repafs’d. p op f- 0dy jjr ^ iy> 

2. Any thing that opens over the mouth of a veftel. 

I his air, by the opening of the valve , and forcino- U p of 

tne lucker, may be driven out. Boyle's’Works. 

3. [In anatomy.] A kind of membrane, which opens in cer¬ 

tain veilels to admit the blood, and Ihuts to prevent its 
regrefs. r 

1 he arteries, with a contra&ile force, drive the blood ftill 
forward 3 it being hindered from going backward by the 
valves of the heart. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

V alvule, n.f. [ valvule , Fr.] A fmall valve. 

WlHf The r “PP.er.Hather of a flioc. Amfworth. 

o « AMI. v. a. [ l his is (uppofed probably enough by Skinner 
to be derived from avant, Fr. before ; and to mean laying 

on a new outfide.j To piece an old thing with feme new 
part. 

You wiflh 

To vamp a body with a dangerous phyfick. 

That’s Cure of deatli without. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I his opinion hath been vamped up by Cardan. Bentley. 

I had never much hopes of your vampt play. Swift. 

Vamper. n.f. [from vamp.] One who pieces out an old 
thing with fomething new. 

Van. n. J. [from avant , French.] 

1. The front of an army 3 the firft line. 

Before each van prick forth the airy knights. Milton. 

The foe he had furvey’d. 

Arrang’d, as to him they did appear. 

With van , main battle, wings and rear. Hudibras. 

Ban to van the foremoft fquadrons meet, 

Tne midmoft battles haft’ning up behind. Dryden. 

2. [van. Fr. vannus , Latin.] Any thing fpread wide by which 
a wind is railed 3 a fan. 

The other token of their ignorance of the fea was an oar, 
they call it a corn-van. Notes on Odyftf. 

3. A wing with which the air is beaten. 

His fail-broad vans 

lie fpreads for flight, and in the furging fmoke 
Up-lifted, fpurns the ground. Milton's Par. Loft . 

A fiery globe 

Of angels on full fail of wing drew nigh. 


Milt 




Van 

Who on their plumy vans receiv’d him foft 
rom his uneafy ftation, and upbore. 

As on a floating couch, through the blithe ai r 
His dtfabled wing „nft mng . ~ lr - 
He wheel d in air, and firetch’d his vans in • 

His vans no longer could his flight fuftain. ^ „ 

File vattes are broad on one fide and no & r yden' 

both which minifter to the prooreffive mother the oth er ’ 

Va'ncourier. n.f; [ava»L£ 
precuflor. ‘J A harbing er . . 

Vane. n.f. [ vaene , Dutch.] A plate huno- n 

with the wind. * on a pm to turn 

A man fhe wou’d fpell backward : 
if tab, a lance ill-headed 3 

, f fpeaking, why a vane blown with all windc n, 

Vanguard, n. j. [avantgarde, French 1 Th ' Shal fp. 
line of the army. rcnch.j Fhe f rontj or 

I he king’s ant-guard maintained fUht acrainft <-1 
power of the enemies. & § llllt the whole 

Languord to right and left the front Bacon. 

VAKfLtA ,./ faille, French.]^ A plant t ' lmK 
malous flower, confiding of fix letves, five ftl') 
placed in a circular order, and the middle * C1 


ano.- 
are 

one is concave: 


the empalement becomes an horned foft AWl wutave : 
with very fmall feeds. The fruit of thn^’ f * Y frUlt ’ 
feent chocolate. th ° l£ P iants ufed to 

When mixed with vanillios or fnlmc ■ Miller. 

and bad qualities of aromatic his. P aZZZ L ^ 
To V A NISH. V. n [vane/eo, Latin, evanouir, Fr ] 

1. I O lofe perceptible exiftence. J 

High honour is not only gotten and born by nain and A 
ger, but mult be nurfed by the like or el fcLlfcd t 
as it appears to the world. ’ ' ^ et) a J. loon 

Whither are they vanijh'd? 

T. 1 J lt0 thc air 5 and what ft em’d corporal 
Melted as breath into the wind. o i , r , 

F bi ! e bril ?fe s th « piles to view, 

nd bmlcs imaginarv Rome anew. p , 

2. To pals away from the fight; to difitppear V ‘ 

Now I have taLen heart, thou vanfheft. SbctkeL 

He cut the cleaving iky, '' 

And in a moment vantjb'd from her eye. Pope’s Odyff 

3. To pafs away ; to be loft. ' 1 

All thefe delights will vanijh. Milton. 

vn• lat i pir . It of L el ^on and fenoufnefs, by which we had 
diftinguifhed ourlelves, vanijhed all at once, and a fpirit of 
inhdelity and prophanenefs ftarted up. Jtterburv. 

ANiTY. 71. J. [ vanitas , Lat. vanitc , Fr.] 

1. Emptincis j uncertainty j, inanity. 

2. h 1 uitlefs defire 3 fruitlefs endeavour. 

Vanity poflefleth many, who are defirous to know the cer¬ 
tainty of things to come. Sidney. 

Thy pride. 

And wand’ring vanity , wEen leaft was fafe. 

Rejected my forewarning. Miltnn 

* f ~T' -n* 11 O J.VJ.IW. 

3. 1 rifling labour. 

7 °, ufe 7 0I1 S d pco, irfe againft thofe things which are both 
againft ^ feripture and reafon, might rightly be judged a 
vanity in the anfwerer, not much inferior to that of the 

n r \ v< T ltor * Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 

4. ralihoodj untruth. 

Here I may well fhew the vanity of that which is reported 
In the ftory of Walfingham. SirJ. Davies. 

5. Empi.y pleaiure 3 vain purfuit3 idle fhew 3 unfubftantial en¬ 
joyment 3 petty object of pride. 

Were it not ftrange if God fhould have made fuch ftore 
of gloi ious creatures on earth, and leave them all to be con- 
fumed in fecular vanity , allowing none but the bafer fort to 
be employed in his own fervice. Hooker . 

I muft 

Beftow upon the eyes of this young couple 
Some vanity of mine art. Shakejpeare’s Lempejl. 

Caft not her ferious wit on idle things 3 
Maks her free will flave to vanity. Davies. 

Sin, with vanity , had fill’d the works of men. Milton. 

I he eldeft equal the youngeft in the vanity of their drefs; 
and no other reafon can be given of it, but that they equal, 
if not lurpafs them, in the vanity of their defires. South. 
Think not when woman’s tranfient breath is fled, 

That all her vanities at once are dead 3 
Succeeding vanities fhe ftill regards, 

And though file plays no more, o’erlooks the cards. Pope. 

6. Oftentation 3 arrogance. 

The ground-work thereof is true, however they, through 
vanity , whilft they would not feem to be ignorant, do there¬ 
upon build many forged hiftories of their own antiquity. Spenjer. 

Whether it were out of the fame vanity , which poflefled 
all thofe learned philolbphers and poets, that Plato alfo pub- 
lifhed, not under the right authors names, thofe things which 
he had read in the feriptures 3 or fearing the feverity of the 
Areopagite, and the example of his mailer Socrates, I can¬ 
not judge. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 

a ^ Can 


samuel Johnson A Diction ary of th e English Lanr 


V A P 

P HV pride ; pride'exerted upon (light grounds; pride ope- 

7 ' rating on fmall occafions. 

Can you add guilt to vanity, and take 
A pride to hear the conquefts which you make. Dryden. 

’Tis an old maxim in the fchools. 

That vanity's the food of fools 3 

Yet now and then your men of wit . 

Will condefeend to take a bit. 

To Van. v.a. [from vannus , Lat. vanner , Fr.] lo fan, 

£0 Thec°orn, whictM ^vanning lieth lowed is the beft. Bacon. 

To VANQUISH, v. a. [vainere, French.] 

, To conquer 3 to overcome 3 to fiibdue. 

Wert’t not a fliame, that, whilft you live at jar. 

The fearful French, whom you late vanquijhed , 

Should make a ftart o’er leas, and vanquijh yon JiakcJ. 
Thev fubdued and vanquijhed the rebels in all encoun- 
* Clarendon , b. vm. 

* Cr Yhe sods the vidor, Cato the vanquijh d chole : 

But you have done what Cato could not do. 

To chufe the vanquijh'd, and reftore him too. Dryden. 

To confute. . , 

This bold affertion has been fully vanquijhed m a late repiy 

to the bilhop of Meaux’s treatife. F. Atterbury. 

Vanquisher, n.f. [from vanquijh.] Conqueror; iubduer. 

He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopelefs reftitution, fo he might 

Be call’d your vanquijher. Shakejpeai e. 

I {hall rife vi&orious, and fubdue 
My vanquijher 3 fpoil-’d of his vaunted fpoil. 

Troy’s vanquijher , and great Achilles’ fon. A. Philips. 
Vantage, n. f. [from advantage.] 

I. Gain 3 profit. e , 

What great vantage do we get by the trade Or a paitoi . u ydn. 

2' Superiority 3 ftate in which one had bettei means of addon 
than another. 

With the vantage of mine own excufe. 

Hath he excepted moft againft my love. Shakefpeare. 

He had them at vantage , being tired and harraiied with a 
long march. _ Bacon. 

The pardoned perfon muft not think to Hand upon the 
fame vantage of ground with the innocent. South. 

3. Opportunity 3 convenience. 

Be aflur’d, Madam, ’twill be done 
With his next vantage. Shakefpeare'’s Cymbeline. 

To Vantage, v. a. [from advantage.'] Fo profit. 

We yet of prefent peril be afraid 3 
For needlefs fear did never vantage norte. Fairy ffueen. 
VA’ntbrass. n.f [avant bras, hr.] Armour for the arm. 

I’ll hide my filver beard in a gold beaver. 

And in my vantbrace put this wither’d brawn. Shakef. 

Put on vantbrafs , and greves, and gauntlet. Milton . 

VAPID, adj. [vcpidus, Latin.] Dead 3 having the fpirit eva¬ 
porated 3 ipiritlefs 3 maukfth 3 flat. 

Thy wines let feed a-while 
On the fat refuie 3 left too loon disjoin’d, 

From fpritely it to {harp or vapid change. Philips. 

The effects of a vapid and vifeous conftitution of blood, 
are ftagnation, acrimony, and putrefadlion. Arbutbnot. 

Va'pidness. n.f [from vapid.] The ftate of being lpiritlefs 
or maukifli 3 maukifhnefs. 

Vapor a'tion; n. J. [vapor ail on, hr. vaporation, Lat. from va¬ 
pour.] The act of efcaping in vapours. 

Vaporer. n.f [from vapour.] A boafier 3 a braggart. 

This fiiews thele vaporers, to what fcorn they expofe them- 
felves. Government of the Pongne. 

Va'porish. adj. [from vapour.] Vaporous 3 Splenetick 3 hu- 
mourfome. 

Pallas grew vafrijh once and odd. 

She would not do the leaft right thing. Swift. 

Va'porous. adj. [■ vaporeux , Fr. from vapour.] 

1. Full of vapours or exhalations 3 fumy. 

The vaporous night approaches. Shakefpeare. 

It proceeded from the nature of the vapourifh place. Sandys. 
This fhiftins; our abode from the warmer and more va- 
porous air of the rallies, to the colder and more fubtile air of* 
the hills, is a great benefit to the valetudinarian part. Derham. 

2. Windy 3 flatulent.' 

If the mother eat much beans,, or fuch vaporous food, 
it endangereth the child to become lunatick. Bacon. 

Some more fubtile corporeal element, may fo equally bear 
againft the parts of a little vaporous moifture, as to form it 
into round drops. More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 

Thc food which is moft vaporous and perfpirable, is the 
moft eafily digefted. Arbutbnot. 

A little tube, jetting out from the extremity of an artery, 
may carry oft' thefe vaporous fteams of the blood. Cheyne. 
VA'POUR. n.f. [* vapeur , Fr. vapor, Latin.] 

I. Any thing exhalable ; any thing that mingles with the air. 

Vapour , and mi.lt, and exhalation hot. Milton. 

When firft the fun too pow’rful beams difplays. 

It draw's up vapours which obfeure its rays: 


Pope a 


VAR 

But ev’n thofe clouds at I aft adorn its way. 

Reflect new glories, and augment the day. 

2. Wind; flatulence. . . , 

In the Theflalian witches, and the meetings c* witches 

that have been recorded, great wonders they tell, of carry- 
incr in the air, transforming themfelves into other bodies. 
Thefe fables are the effe&s of imagination : for ointments, 
if laid on any thing thick, by flopping of the pores, ihut m 
the vapours , and fend them to the head extremely. Bacon. 

q. Fume 3 fteam. . ... . 

The morning is the beft, becaufe the imagination is not 

clouded by the vapours of meat. Dryae/,. 

In diftilling hotfpirits, if the head of tne ftill be taken oh, 
the vapour which afeends out of the ftill will take fire at the 
flame of a candle, and the flame will run along the vapour 
from the candle to the ftill. . Newton's Optics. 

For thc impofthunre, the vapour of vinegar, and anything 
which creates a cough, are proper. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

4. Mental fume 3 vain imagination 3 fancy unrea . 

If his forrow bring forth amendment, he hath the grace Ok 
hope, though it be clouded over with a melancholy vapour a 
that it be not difcernible even to himfelf. Hammond. 

5 . [In the plural.] Difeafes caufed by flatulence, or by difeafed 
nerves 3 hypochondriacal maladies 3 melancholy 3 fpleen.. 

To this we muft aferibe the fpleen, fo frequent in ftuchous 
men, as well as the vapours to which the other fex are fo 
often fubjech Addifon s Spelt at 07, N .115* 

To Va'pour- v.n. [vapor0, Latin.] 

1. To pafs in a vapour, or fume 3 to emit fumes 3 to fly oft in 
evaporations. 

When thou from this world wilt go. 

The whole world vapours in thy breath. _ Donne. 

Swift running waters vapour not fo much as {landing 
waters. . Bacon's Nat. Hift. N°. 767. 

2 . To bully 3 to brag ; 

Not true, quoth he ? Howe’er you vapour , ^ 

I can what I affirm make appear. Hudibras . 

Thefe are all the mighty powers 
You vainly boaft, to cry down ours 3 
And what in real value’s wanting, 

Supply with vapouring and ranting. Hudim as. 

That I might not be vapour'd down by infignificant tefti- 
monies, I ufid the name of your fociety to annihilate all 
fuch arguments. Glanviile s Pic/. *0 Seep. 

Be you to us but kind ; 

Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curfe* 

No forrow we {hall find. E. Dofct's Song. 

To Va'pour. v. a. To effufe, or fcatter in fumes or va¬ 
pour. 

Break off this laft lamenting kifs. 

Which fucks two fouls, and vapours both away. Donne. 

He’d laugh to fee one throw his heart away. 

Another fighing vapour forth his foul, ^ 

A third to melt himfelf in tears. B. Johnfon. 

Opium lofeth forne of his poifonous quality, if vapoured 
out, and mingled with fpirit of wine. Bacon. 

It muft be holpen by fomewhat which may fix: the filver, 
never to be reftored, or vapoured away, when incorpoiated 
into fuch a mafs of gold. _ _ Bacon. 

VA'RIABLE. adj. [variable, Fr. variabilis , Latin.] Change¬ 
able 3 mutable 3 inconftant. 

O fwear not by th’ inconftant moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb ; 

Left that thy'love prove likewife variable. 

Haply countries different. 

With variable objects, fhall expel 

This fomething fettled matter in his heart. Shakefp. 

By the lively image of other creatures, did thofe ancients 
reprefent the variable pafiions of mortals 3 as by ferpents were 
fignified deceivers. Raleigh's Hift. of thc World. 

His heart I know how variable, and vain,. 

Self-left. Milton s Par. Loft, b. x i. /. 92. 

Variableness, n.f. [from variable.] 

1. Changeablenefs 3 mutability. 

YoiT are not folicitous about the variablenefs of the wea¬ 
ther, or the change of leafons. Addifon. 

2 . Levity ; inconftancy. 

Ccnfurers fubjedt themfelves to the charge of variablenefs 
in judgment. Clarifyd. 

Va'riably. adv. [from variable.] Changcably 3 mutably 3 in- 
conftantly 3 uncertainly. 

Variance, n.f. [from vary.] Difcord 3 difagreement 3 dif- 
fention. 

I am come to fet a man at variance againft his father. Matth . 

A caufe of law, by violent courfe, 

Was, from a variance, now a war become. Daniel's C. War. 
Not fo as to fet any one dodlrine of the gofpel at variance 
with others, which are all admirably confiftent. S r rat . 

She runs, but hopes file does not run unfeen : 

While a kind glance at her purfuer flies. 

How much at variance are her feet and eyes ? Pope. 


Shakefpeare. 
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' VAR 

If the learned would notfometimes fubmit to the ignorant • 

thhrcr h ? the , W ft aknelres . of the y° UJ1 SS there would be no- 
thing but everlafting variance in the world 

Many bleed, ^ 

v By . ihameful variance betwixt man and man. tbrnfon 
V aria tion. n.j. [ vanatio , Lat. variation, French 1 ' 

1. Change; mutation ; difference from itfclf. 

After much variation of opinions, the prifoner was acquitted 
oftreafon, but by moft voices found guilty of felony, k™ 
The operation of agents will eafily admit of intention and 

remiffion, but the effences of things are conceived not capable 
of any luch variation . 

The fame of our writers is confined to thefe two iflandf 
and,t rs hard rtfhouMfe limited in time as much as place,’ 

bj the perpetual variations of our fpeech. Swift 

1 here is but one common matter, which is diverged by 
accidents; and the lame numerical quantity, by variations of 

t ^ re ’ ma y c onftitute fucceffiyely all kinds of'body. Bent. 

2. Difference; change from one to another. 

In fome other, places are more females bom than males • 
w ,ich, upon this variation of proportion, I recommend to 

VTr 5 ’, j • Graunfs Bills of Mortality. 

ac ^ fea had its peculiar {hells, and the fame variation of 
foils ; this trad affording filch a terreffrial matter as is pro¬ 
per for the formation of one fort of {hell-fifh ; that of 

3 . Wffive change. ** 

Sir Walter Blunt, 

Stain’d with the variation of each foil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this feat of ours. Shakefp. 
4 * [Ii^grammar.] Change of termination of nouns. 

1 he rules or grammar, and ufeful examples of the va- 
nation of words, and the peculiar form of fpeech, are often 
appointed to be repeated. Watts's bnprov. of the Mind. 

5 * Change in natural phenomenons. 

The duke run a long courfe of calm profperity, without 
any vifible eclipfe or wane in himfelf, amidft divers variations 

6. Deviation. Z '> '/**%**»• 

If we admit a variation from the ftate of his creation, that 
vartanon muff be neceffarily after an eternal duration, and 
therefore within the compafs of time. Hale 

I may feem lometimes to have varied from his fenfe • but 
the greateft variations may be fairly deduced from him Drtd 

7. Variation of the compafs ; deviation of the magnetick needle 
from an exaeft parallel with the meridian. 

Vz/Ricotrs. adj. [ varicofus, Latin.] Difeafed with dilation. 

There are inftances of one vein only being var icons, which 

may be defiroyed by tying it above and "below the dila¬ 
tation. c 

To VA'RIEGATE. V. a. [variegatus, fchool Latin.] To dT 
veriiry ; to ftain with different colours. 

The {hells are filled with a white fpar, which variegates 
and adds to the beauty of the ftone. Woodivard on FofTds. 

1 hey had fountains of variegated marble in their rooms. Arb. 

Ladies like variegated tulips fhow ; 

’Tis to the changes half the charms we owe : 

Such happy fpots the nice admirers take, 

Fine by defedt, and delicately weak. Poke's.Mti/L 

Variegation, n. f. [from variegated] Diverfity of colours. 
Plant your choice tulips in natural earth, fomewhat im- 
poverifhed with very fine fand ; elfe they will foon lofe their 
variegations. !&*** Kalend. 

Variety, n.f [ vanetc , Fr. vanetas, Latin.] 

1. Change; fucceffion of one thing to another; intermixture 
of one thing with another. 

All forts are here that all th’ earth yields ; 

Variety without end. Milton’s Par. Left. 

Variety is nothing elfe but a continued novelty. South. 

If the fun s light confided of but one fort of rays, there 
would be but one colour in the whole world, nor would it be 
poffible to produce any new colour by refleHions or refrac¬ 
tions ; and by confequence that the variety of colours depends 
upon the compofition of light. Newton's Opticks. 

2. One thing of many by which variety is made. In this fenfe 
it has a plural. 

The inclofed warmth, which the earth hath in itfelf, flirred 
up by the heat of the fun, affifteth nature in the fpeedier 
procreation of thofe varieties, which the earth brino-eth 

f ° r *- Raleigh’s Hi/t. of the World. 

3. difference; diflftmlitude. 

There is a variety in the tempers of good men, with rela¬ 
tion to the different impreffions they receive from different 
obiaas of charity. ' F . Atterhury. 

4. V ariaticn ; deviation ; change from a former {late. 

It were a great vanity to rejedl thofe reafons drawn from 
the nature of things, or to go about to anfwer thofe reafons 
by fuppontions of a variety in things, from what they now 

VVRTnnq /• r • T Hales Origin, of Mankind. 

V A i-ciOUS. adj. [ varius , Latin.] 

1. Different; feveral; manifold* 


VAR 



are verj 
Locke 


whereby to adjuft their SK “ 

various and doubtful. “*ereroie they 

2 . Unlike each other. 

He in derifion fets 
Upon their tongues a various fpirit, 

I o rale quite out their native language. ijri 

/aft crowds of vanquifh’d nations march aW Mkt 

'nous m arms, in habit, ami In fr\vw*... . ^ 

L>rydei 


Pope 
Milton , 


‘on 


r/ • . . :-*^-**« u uduons man 

Various in arms, in habit, and in tono- ue 

T . Bartons of temper, as of face or frame 
-kacn individual : his great end the fame.’ 

oo many and fo various laws are given* 

4 - Variegated ; diverflfied. S 

. Herbs fudden flower’d. 

Opening their various colours. * 

V ariously, adv. [from various.] In a various m ^ ilu 

Various objecls from the fenfe, Bac ° l 

J arioufy reprefenting. 

Thofe various fquadrons, varioujly defigffd 
Each veffel freighted with a feveral load; & 3 

A f quadron waitin § for' a feveral wind ; 

All find but one, to burn them in the road n ; 

■ D ‘^. rent al,ments > while they repair the fluids and hhih t 

V fill v y r U r P ° n tnem accordin g to their different natures Arb*] 
VA RIX [Ut. var.ee Fr.j A dilatation of the vlL ^ 

In ulcers of the legs, accompanied with varices or rTl 

blindage- 1 T** A® W ““ °" ly be 4 * 

VA'RLET, [variety old French, now valet.] ^ 

1. Anciently a leivant or iootman. 

^ Such lords ill example do give, • 

Where varlets and^drabs fo^ay live. Tujer's Huflanirj. 

A var!,it running towards them haftily. Sim r. r 

2. A icoundre]; a rafeal. This word has deviated 
original meaning, as fur in Latin. 

1 w, the that ever chew’d. Shaltefp. Hen. IV. 

T here diuft thou leave thele varlets ? Shakefpeare. 
Thou, variety doft thy mafter’s gains devour; 

1 h°u milk ft his ewes, and often twice an hour. Lry&en. 
y/hen the Roman legions were in a difpofltion to mutiny, 
an lmpueent variety who was a private centinel, refolved to 
try the power of his eloquence. Add [on 

\ a'sx.etry. n.f [from varies.] Rabble; croud; populace.’ 

Shall they hoift me up, 

And ftiew me to the ftiouting varleiry 

VA'P°NT C SH rrin ? k me - ? r. . Shakefp. Jnt. andCleo. 
A RaISH. n. J. [verms, Fr. vermx , Latin.] 

1. A matter laid upon wood, metal, or other bodies, to make 
them ihine. 

V e il put on thofe {hall praife your excellence, 

And ict a double vdrnijh on the fame. Shakefp. 

. c Ehc fame or Cicero had not borne her age fo well, 
if it had not been joined with fome vanity ? Like unto var- 
mjh, that makes cielings not only fhine, but laft. Bacon. 

I his the blue varnkfv that the green endears, 

T he facred ruft of twice ten hundred years. Pope. 

2. Cover; palliation. 

I o Varnish, v. a. [ 'verniJJ'cr , vernir, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. I o cover with fomething fhining. 

O vanity ! 

To fet a pearl in fteel fo meanly varniJJoed. Sidney. 

Clamber not you up to the cafements, 

Loi thiuft your head into the publick ftreet, 

Fo gaze on chriftian fools with varnijh'd faces. Shakef. 

2. io cover; to conceal with fomething ornamental. 

Specious deeds on earth, which glory excites; 

Or clofe ambition varnififd o’er with zeal, Milton. 

His manly heart was ftill above 
D iffembled hate, or var niff d love. Dryd. 

Men efpoufe the well-endow’d opinions in fafhion, and 
then feek arguments to make good their beauty, or varnijh 
over and cover their deformity. Locke's Works. 

3* I 0 palliate ; to hide with colour of rhetorick. 

‘ ° varn hfo all their errors, and fecure 
i he ills they acl, and all the world endure. Denham . 

Cato’s voice was ne’er employ’d 
To clear the guilty, and to varnifo crimes. , Addifon. 
Speak the plain truth, and v ami ft not your crimes ! Philips. 
Va'rnisher. n.f. [from varnift.] 

1. One whofe trade is to varnifh. 

An oil obtained of common oil, may probably be of good 
ufe to furgeons and varnifters. Boyle's Works. 

2, A difguiler; an adorner. 

Modeft dulnefs lurks in thought’s difguife; 

Thou varnifter of fools, and cheat of all the wife. Pope. 

VAryels. 


on 
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Milton. 


Waller. 


V A S 

Va'rvels. n.f. [vervelles, Fr.] Silver rings about the leg of 
a hawk, on which the owner’s name is engraved. Vitft. 
To VA RY. v. a. [vario , Lat. vavier , French.] 

I# To change ; to make unlike itfelf. 

Let your cealelefs change 
Vary to our great creator ftill new praife. 

2t To change to fomething elfe. 

Gods that never change their ftate. 

Vary oft their love and hate. 

We are to vary the cuftoms, according to the time and 
country where the feene of adtion lies. Dryden * 

The mafter’s hand, which to the life can trace 
The airs, the lines, and features of the face ; 

May, with a free and bolder ftroke, exprefs 
A vary'd pofture, or a flatt’ring drefs. Sir J. Denham. 

He varies ev’ry fhape with eafe, 

And tries all forms that may Pomona pleafe. Pope. 

.g. To make of different kinds. 

God hath divided the genius of men according to the dif¬ 
ferent affairs of the World ; and varied their inclinations, 
according to the variety of actions to be performed. Browne. 

4. To diverfify ; to variegate. 

God hath here 

Vary'd his bounty fo with new delights. Milton, 

To Va'ry. v. n. 

1. To be changeable ; to appear in different forms. 

Darkling ftands 

The varying fhore o’th’ world. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleo „ 
So varied he, and of his tortuous train 
Curl’d many a wanton wreath. Milton , 

2. To be unlike each other. 

Thofe who made laws, had their minds polifhed above 
the vulgar : and yet unaccountably the public conftitutions of 
nations vary. Collier on Pride. 

3. To alter; tc become unlike itfelf. 

t He had a ftrange interchanging of large and inexpedled 
pardons, with feveral executions; which could not be im¬ 
puted to any inconftancy, but to a principle he had fet unto 
himfelf, that he would vary and try both ways in turn. Bac. 
That each from other differs, nrft confefs ; 

Next, that he varies from himfelf no lefs. Pope's Epifl. 

4. To deviate ; to depart. . 

The crime confifts in violating the law, and varying from 
• tire right rule of reafon. Locke. 

5. To fucceed each other. 

While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 

Paiit in her breaft, and vary in her face. Addifon's Cato . 

6. To difagree; to be at variance. 

In judgment of her fubftance thus they vary y 
And vary thus in judgment of her feat; 

For fome her chair up to the brain do carry. 

Some link it down into the ftomach’s heat. Sir J. Davies. 

7. To fhift colours. 

Will the falcon ftoopirrg from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove ? 

Admires the jay the inledi’s gilded wings ? Pope. 

Va'ry, n.f. [from the verb.] Change; alteration. Not in 
ufe. 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh every paflion ; 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks, 

With every gale and vary of their matters. Shakefpeare. 
v.VseuLAR. adj. [from vafculum, Latin.] 

I- Conlifting of veftels ; full of veffels. 

Nutrition of the folids is performed by the circulating 
liquid in the fmalleft vajcular folids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Asculx'ferous. adj. [ vafculum and fero, Latin.] Such plants 
as have, befides the common calyx, a peculiar veffel to con¬ 
tain the feed, fometimes divided into cells ; and thefe have 
always a monopetalous flower, either uniform or dif- 

V , . 

A S jt\ n 'f‘ ^ r * r °nfa, Latin.] A veffel ; generally a 

veiid rather for fhow than ufe. 

The toilet ftands unveil’d, 

r^ ac ^ ^ dver va ft in myftick order laid. Pohe. 

A^iSAL. n.j. [vajfal , Fr. vajfallo, Italian.] 

** w h° holds by the will of a fuperior lord. 

Every petty prince, vajjal to the emperor, can coin what 
money he pleafeth. _ _ Swift's Jhort View of Ireland. 

. ^ uC vajyals are invited to bring in their complaints to the 
viceroy, who imprifons and chaftifes th,eir mafters. Addifon. 

2 ‘ Afqbjeft; a dependant. 

^ She cannot content the lord with performance of his difei- 
p-ne, ^ that, hath at her fide a vajfal, whom Satan hath 
made his vicegerent, to crofs whatsoever the faithful fhould 

°h Hooker, h. viii. §. 34. 

gdeh as they thought fit for labour, they received as va/fals ; 
m iniparte d not the benefit of laws, but every one made his 
WUi a law unto his own vajfal. Spenfer's State of L eland. 

A he common people were free fubjeHs to the king, not 
vyes and yajftds to their pretended lords. Sir J. Davies. 

he ^ lnd hath n ot reafon to remember, that paffions 
£ ■ t0 be her vajfals^ not her mafters, Raleigh. 


VAT 

Vajfals of his anger, when the fcourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 
Calls us to penance. 

As all his vajfals eagerly defir’d , 

With mind averfe, he rather underwent 
His people’s will, than gave his own confent. 

He fubjugated a king, and called him his vajfal. 

3. A fervant; one who acts by the will of another. 

I am his fortune’s vajfal, and I fend him 
The greatnefs he has got. Shakefp. Ant. 

4. A Have ; a low wretch. 

Thou fwear’ft thy Gods in vain 

O vajjal! mifereant ! Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Va'ssallage. n.f. ['yajfelage, Fr. from vajfal.] The ftate of 
a vaffal; tenure at will; fervitude ; flavery; dependance. 

He renounc’d the vajfalage 

Of Rome again. Fairy fhieen. 

All my pow’rs do their bellowing lofe. 

Like vajfalage at unawares encountring 
The eye of majefty. Shakejpeare's Troilus and Crejfida . 
They wou’d have brought the Achasans from the condition 
of followers and dependents unto meer vajfalage. Raie'fgh „ 

Let us not then purfue. 

By force impoffible, by leave obtain’d 
Unacceptable, though in heav’n our ftate 
Of fplendid vafalage. Miltons Par. Loft. 

Curs’d vajfalage, 

Firft idoliz’d till love’s hot fire be o’er ; 

Then Haves to thofe who courted us before* Dryden. 

VAST. adj. [ vajie , Fr. vaftus , Latin.] 


I. 


Large 


great. 


o ' o 

What the parliament meant to attempt with thofe vaft 
numbers of men, every day levied. » Clarendon, book i. 

1 hat is an ample and capacious mind, which takes in vafi 
and fublime ideas without pain. Watts 4 

His open ftores. 

Though vaf, were little to his ampler heart. Thomfon. 

2 . Vicioufly great; enormoufly extenlive or capacious. 

T he vicious language is vaf, and gaping, {welling, and 
irregular ; when it contends to be high, full of rock, moun¬ 
tain, and pointednefs. B. Johnfon* 

They view’d the vaf unmeafurable abyfs. Milton. 

Others with vaf Typhean rage more fell. 

Rend up rocks. . Milton. 

Vast. n.f. [ vafum , Latin.] An empty wafte. 

They {hook hands, as over a vaf ; and embrac’d, as from 
the ends of oppos’d winds. Shakefpeare. 

Through the vaf of heav’n it founded. Milton. 

The wat’ry vaf. 

Secure of ftorms, your royal brother paft. Pope*, 

Vasta'tion. n.j. [ vajlatio , from vafo, Latin.] Wafte; de¬ 
population. 

This wild-fire made the fad deft vafations, in the many fatal 
outrages which thefe eager contentions occalion. Decay of Piety. 

Vasti'dity. n.f. \yafitas, Lat. from vafy-.] Widenefs; im- 
menfity. A barbarous word. 

Perpetual durance, 

Through all the world’s vafidity, Shakefpeare. 

Va'stly. adv. [from vaf.] Greatly; to a great degree. 

Holland’s refolving upon its own defence, without our {hare 
in the war, would leave us to enjoy the trade of the world 
and thereby grow vafly both in ftrength and treafures. Temple. 

It is vafly the concern of government, and of themfelves 
too, whether they be morally good or bad. » South . 

Va stness. n.j. [from vaf.] immenfity ; enormous greatnefs* 
Behemoth, biggeft born of earth, upheav’d 

His vafnefs. Milton's Par. Lof . 

She by the rocks compell’d to ftay behind. 

Is by the vafnefs of her bulk confin’d. Waller. 

When I compare this little performance with the vafnefs 
of my fubjeeft, inethinks I have brought but a cockle-fhell of 
water from the ocean. Glanville. 

Anofto obferved not moderation in the vafnefs of his 

dra “S ht - " Dryden. 

Hence we may difeover the caufe of the vaf nefs of the 

ocean. Bentley s Sermons. 

Vasty, adj . [from vaf.] Large; enormoufly great. 

I can call fpirits from the vafy deep. & Shakefpeare. 

Vat. n.f [vat, Dufch, par, Saxon.] A veffel in which li¬ 
quors are kept in the immature ftate. 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne. 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d. Shak* r p 

Let him produce his vats and tubs in oppofttion to heaps 
of arms and ftandards. Addiior 

Wouldft thou thy vats with gen’rous juice fhould froth 

Refpecft thy orchats. 

Va ticlde. n.f. [votes and credo, Latin.] A murderer of poets 
I he caitiff vattetde conceiv’d a prayer. Pope's Dunclad. 

To Vaticinate, v.n. [vaticmor, Latin.] To propheiy; to 
pradtne prediction. J 

The moft admired of all prophane prophets, whofe predic¬ 
tions have been fo much cried up, did vaticinate here. Howcl. 

V ava'sour. 
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VaVasour. n.f. [vavaj/eur, Fr.] One who himfeif holding 
of a fuperior lord, has others holding under him. 

Names have been taken of civil honours, as king, knight, 
valvafor, or vavafor , fquire. " Camden. 

Va'udevil. n. f [vaudeville , Fr.] A fong common among 
the vulgar, and lung about the ftreets, Trev. A ballad; a 
trivial ftrain. 

VAULT, n.f. [voltlte , Fr. volts?, Ital. voluta, low Latin.] 

1. A continued arch. 

O, you are men of ftone : 

Had I your tongues and eyes, Fd ufe them fo 
That heaven’s vault fhould crack. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

The word fignifies an orb or fphere. And this {hews us 
both the form of the Mofaical abyfs, which was included 
within this vault: and the form of the habitable earth, which 
was the outward furface of this vault, or the cover of the 
abyfs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

•2. A cellar. 

Creep into the kill-hole. 

He will feek there ; neither prefs, well, vault, but he hath 
an abftract for the remembrance of. Shakejp. 

The wine ot life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. Shakefp. 

Whether your fruitful fancy lies 
To banifh rats that haunt our vault. Swift. 

3. A cave ; a cavern. 

The lilent vaults of death, unknown to light. 

And hell itfclf, lie naked to his fight. Sandys. 

4. A rcpofitory for the dead. 

Shall I not be ftified in the vault. 

To whofe foul mouth no healthfome air breathes in. Shakef 
To Vault, v. a. [voider, Fr. from the noun.] 

To arch ; to fhape of a vt ult. 

Hath nature given them eyes 
To fee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 
Of fea and land, which can diftinguifli ’twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn’d {tones 
Upon th’ humbl’d beach ? Shakifp. Cymbeline. 

2 . To cover with an arch. 

Over-head the difmal hifs 
Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew; 

And flying vaulted either hoft with fire. Milton 

To Vault, v. n. voltigcr , Fr. volteggiare, Italian. 

2. To leap ; to jump. 

Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itfelf, 

And falls on th’ other. Shakejp ear's Macbeth. 

The pretty vaulting fea refus’d to drown me. 

Knowing that thou would’fthave me drown’d onfhore. Sh. 
He is vaulting variable ramps 

In your defpite, upon your purfe. Shalcfp. 

If I could win a lady by vaulting into my fiddle with my 
armour on, I fhould quickly leap into a wife. Shakejp. 

Leaning on his lance, he vaulted on a tree. Dryden. 
If a man fhou’d leap a garret, or vault down the monu¬ 
ment, vvou’d he leave the memory of a hero behind 
him ? Collier on Duelling. 

Lucan vaulted upon Pegafus with all the heat and intre¬ 
pidity of youth. Addifon. 

2. To play the tumbler, or pofture-mafler. 

Vault, n.f. [from the verb.] A leap ; a jump. 

Vau'ltage. n.f. [from vault.] Arched cellar. Not in ufe. 
He’ll call you to fo hot an anfwer for it, 

That caves and womby vault ages of France 
Shall chide your trefpafs, and return your mock 
In fecond accent to his ordnance. Shakejp. Hen. V. 

Va'ulted. ad;, [from vault.] Arched ; concave. 

Reftore the lock ! {he cries, and ail around 
Reftore the lock ! the vaulted roofs rebound. Pope. 

Va'ulter. n.f. [from vault.] Aleaper; a jumper; a tum¬ 
bler. » 

Va-ulty. adj. [from vault.] Arched ; concave. A bad word. 

I will kifs thy deteftable bones. 

And put my eye-balls in thy vanity brows. 

And ring thefe fingers with thy houfltcld worms. Sbakefp. 

I'll fay that is not the lark, whofe notes do beat 
The vaulty heav’ns fo high above our heads. Sbakefp. 
Va'unmure.w. f. [avant mur, Fr.] A falfe wall; a work 
railed before the main wall. 

With another engine named the warwolfe, he pierced 
with one Hone, and cut, as even as a thread, two vaunt- 
mures. Camden's Remains. 

This warlike captain, daily attempting the varimures, in 
the end by force obtained the fame ; and fo pofiefled of the 
place, defperately kept it ’till greater help came running in, 
who, with wonderful expedition, clapt up a ftrong covering 
betwixt the wall and the vanmure. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 
To VAUNT, v. a. [ vantcr, Fr.] To boaft; to difplay with 
oftentation. 

Not that great champion 
Whom famous poets verfe fo much doth vaunt ; 

And hath for twelve huge labours high extoll'd. 

So many furies and {harp hits did haunt. Fairy Queen. 


t aamfcl vaunteth moll. 

In fkillul knitting ot foft iilken twine. n 

My vanquilher fpoil’d of his vaunted fnoil S tf r ' 

/ aunt . V. n. 1 • Mifaiti. 


To V 

I. To play the hraggart; to talk with oftentation- t n 
vam flhow ; to boaft. 11 > 


niake 


| You fay, you are a better foldier; 

Let it appear to ; make your vaunting true 01 

. The of magick'were put down, and their 

tng in wiidom reproved with difgrace. Jvtra f Vaunt ' 

So fpake til’ apoftate angel, though in pam - "" ?' 

Vaunting aloud, but rack’d with deep defpair ’ Mi 
Pride which prompts a man to vaunt and ovemln. u ' 
he is, does incline.him to difvstlue what he has. Gov of 

2 ’ I ,car “ly know 111 what fenfe Dryden has ufed this 

lefs it be mil written for vaults. vor d, un- 

Tis he : I feel him now in ev’ry part; 

Like a new world he vaunts about my heart h ’ 
Vaunt ,1/[from the verb.] Brag; boaft ; 

on- John x errot bent his courfe not to that point W 

ther quite contrary, in fcorn, and in vain valni of his'*' 
counfeh. IS ow n 

Hint I reduc’d with other promifesand other vapMsfuZ’ 

Such vaunts who can with patience read, 

Who thus deferibes his hero when he J s dead ? 

In heat of aiftion flain, he fcorns to fall, 

But ftill maintains the war, and fights at all. GW,,7/ 
Vaunt, n.f [from avant, Fr.] The firft part. Not ufed 

Our play 

Leaps o’er the vaunt and firftlings. Sl>akefi>‘ 

Va'unter. n.f [ vauteur, Fr. from vaunt.] Boafter; .bra^arti 
man given to vain oftentation. * 

Some feign 

To menage fteeds, as did this vaunter ; but in vain. Spenfa 

Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might; 7 

In threats the foremoft, but the lag in fight? ’ Dryden 

Vaunt fui .. adj. [vaunt and full] Boaftful; oftentatious. 

Whiles all the heavens on lower creatures imil’d, 
Young Clarion, with vauntful Iuftihed, 

After his guile did caft abroad to fare. Spentcr. 

Va'untingly. adv. [from vaunting.] Boaftfully; oftema- 
‘ tioufly. 

I heard thee fay, and vauntingly thou fpak’fl: it. 

That thou wert caufe of noble Glo’fter’s death. Sbakefp , 
Va'ward. n. f. [van and ward] Fore part 

Since we have the vaivard of the day. 

My love {hall hear the mufic of my hounds, IShakefp. 

Marcius, 

Their hands i’th’ vaivard are the Antiates 
Of thfeir belt trull. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

He defired nothing more than to have confirmed his au¬ 
thority in the minds of the Vulgar, by the prefent and ready 
attendance of the vayvod. Knolles's Hif. of the Turks. 

U'berty. n.f [;ubertas , Latin.] Abundance; fruitfulnefs. 
Ubica'tion. } n.f. [from ubi, Latin.] Local relation; vvhere- 
Ubi'ety. ) nefs. A fcholaftick term. 

Relations, ubiediions, duration, the vulgar philofophy ad¬ 
mits to be fomething ; and yet to enquire in what place they 
are, were grofs. Glanville. 

Uhi'quitar y. adj. [from ubique, Latin.] Exifting every where. 
For wealth and an ubiquitary commerce, none can exceed 
her. How. 

Ubi'quitary. n.f [from ubique, Latin.] One that exifts 
every where. 

How far wide is Aquinas, which faith, by the famercafon 
that an angel might be in two places, he might be in as many 
as you will ? See now, either Xavier is every where, or elfe 
the carcafs of a friar is more fubtle than the nature of an 
angel. To conclude, either Aquinas is falfe, or the papifls 
ubiquita'-ies. Halil 

L t biqijity. n.f [from ubique, Latin.] Omniprefence; exif- 
tence at the fame time in all places. 

In the one there is attributed to God death, whereof di¬ 
vine nature is not capable; in the other ubiquity unto man, 
which human nature admitteth not. Hooker. 

Pern {lie bight, 

A folemn wight. 

As you fhould meet. 

In any ftreet. 

In that ubiquity. B. fohnfon. 

Could they think that to be infinite and immenfe, the ubiy 
quity of which they could thruft into a corner of their 

clofet. ' So f!f 

UDDER, n.f. [ubeji, Saxon; uder, Dutch, uber, Lat.] The 
breaft or dugs of a cow, or other large animal. 

A lionnefs, with udders all drawn dry, jir 

Lay couching head on ground. Shakejp* 

Sithence the cow 

Produc’d an ampler ftore of milk; theflie-goat, 

Not without pain, dragg’d her diftended udder. Prior6 

U'ddered. adj. [from udder.] Furnifhed with udders. 

Marian foft could ftroke the udder d cow, a P 

Veal- 



' 


V E G 

r r,,,,/ a calf, voder, vefler, to bring forth a half, old 
VE r L ' K h ■ wtelll’s, Latin.] Thefleft of a calf killed tor the table. 

Fie Would’lHhou with mighty beef augment thy meal l 
Seek Leadenhall ; St. James’s fends thee veal. Gay. 

v ? n. f. [vediio, veHito, Latin.] The aft of car- 

Ve’ctio. • V ry i no . ? or being carried. 

V Gnemted lords are foftly lolling in their chariots ; a fpecies 
Si« feldom ufed amongft the antients. Arbuthnot. 

tr/rTURE. r vedtura, Latin.] Carriage. 

^ E Thrpc things one nation felletli unto anotner; the com- 

i;,. as nature yieldeth it, the manufaaure and the vejiure 
modity as naiux j Bacon's EJfays. 

n ' l virer ’ French-] To turn about. 

10 If a wild uncertainty prevail. 

And turn your veering heart with ev ry gale; 

You lofe the fruit of all your former care. 

For the fad profpecl of a juft defpair Rofcommon. 

Nio-h rivers mouth, where wind 
Veers off, as oft he fteers and fliifts her fail. Milton. 

I have no tafte of the noily praife 
Of o-iddy crouds, as changeable as winds ; 

Servants to change, and blowing with the tide 
Of fwOl’n fuccefs ; but veering with its ebb. Dryden. 

A-head the mafter pilot fteers 
And as he leads, the following navy veers. Dryden. 

It is a double misfortune to a nation given to change, 
when they have a fovereign that is prone to fall in with all 
the turns and vmingo of the people. Adclijm s Freeholder. 

The wind veered about to north-weft. Derham. 

To Veer. v. a. 

1. To let out. 

As it is a 2;reat point of art, when our matter require.^ it, 
to enlarge and veer out all fail ; fo to take it in and contract 
it, is of no lefs praife when the argument doth afk it. B. j obnj. 

2. To turn; to change. 

I fee the haven nigh at hand,^ 

To which I mean my weary courfe to bend ; 

Veer the main-fheet, and bear up with the land. Spevfer. 
Sailing farther, it veers its lilly to the weft, and regardeth 
that quarter, wherein the land is nearer or greater. Brown. 
Veget ability, n.f [from vegetable.] Vegetable nature ; 
the quality of growth without fenfation. 

The coagulating fpirits of falts, and lapidifical juice 01 
the fea, entering the parts of the plant, overcomes its vege- 
tability, and converts it unto a lapideous fubftance. Browne. 
VEGETABLE, n. f. [vegetabilis, lchool Lat. vegetable, Fr.] 
Any thing that has growth without fenfation, as plants. 

Vegetables are organized bodies confifting of various parts, 
containing veflels furniftied with different juices ; and taking in 
their nourifhment from without, ufually by means of a root, 
by which they are fixed to the earth, or to fome other body, 
as in the generality of plants ; fometimes by means of pores 
diftributecT over the whole furface, as in fub-marine 
pj ant3> Hill's Materia Medica. 

Let brutes and vegetables that cannot drink. 

So far as drought and nature urges, think. WaVer. 

In vegetables it is the fhape, and in bodies, not propagated 
by feed, it is the colour we moft fix on. Locke. 

Other animated fubftances are called vegetables, which 
have within themfelves the principle of another fort of life 
and growth, and of various productions of leaves, flowers 
and fruit, fuch as we fee in plants, herbs, trees. If atts. 

Vegetable, adj: [vegetabilis, Latin.] 

1. Belonging to a plant. 

The vegetable world, each plant and tree, 

From the fair cedar on the craggy brow, 

To creeping mofs. Prior. 

Both mechanifms are equally curious, from one uniform 
juice to extradl all the variety of vegetable juices ; or from 
fuch variety of food to make a fluid very near uniform to the 
blood of an animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The well fhower’d earth 

Is deep enrich’d with vegetable life. Thomfon. 

2 . Having the nature of plants. 

Amidft them flood the tree of life. 

High eminent, blooming ambrofial. fruit 
Of vegetable gold. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

That vegetative terreftrial hath been ever the {landing fund, 
out of which is derived the matter of all animal and vegetable 
bodies. Woodward's Nat. Hift. 

ToVe'gf.tate. v.n. [vegeto, Latin ] To grow as plants ; to 
flioot out; to grow without fenfation. 

Rain-water may be endued with fome vegetating or pro- 
iifick virtue, derived from fome faline or oleofe particles. Ray. 

As long as the feeds remained lodged in a natural foil, 
they would foon vegetate, and fend forth a new fet of 
trees. Woodward. 

See dying vegetables life fuftain ; 

See life diffolving vegetate again. Pope's EJfay on Man. 
Vegeta'tion. n.f. [from vegeto, Latin.] 
l. The power of producing the growth of plants. 

The exterior furface conlifted of a terreftrial matter proper 
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for the nouriftiment of plants, being little entangled with 
mere mineral matter, that was unfit for vegetation. H oodwar . 

The fun, deep-darting to the dark retreat 
Of vegetation , fets the {teaming power . 

At large. rhom f on S S ^ 

Love warbles through the vocal groves. 

And vegetation paints the plain. _ Anonymous. 

2 The power of growth without fenfation. 

Plants, though beneath the excellency of creatures en¬ 
dued with fenfe,~ yet exceed them in the faculty of vegetation 

1 c c .t. Hooker. 

and of fertility. , n . . t •. 1 

Thefe pulfations I attribute to a plaftick nature, or vital 
principle, as the vegetation of plants muft alfo be. Kay. 

Ve getative, adj. [vegetalif, Fr. from vegetate J 
I Having the quality of growing without life. ... 

Creatures vegetative and growing, baVe their feeds in 

themfelves. H <J L °f the ^ 

2. Having the power to produce growth in plants. _ . 

Homer makes deities of the vegetative faculties, aiid w- 
tues of the field. Broome’s Notes on Odyff 

Ve'getativeness. n. f. [from vegetative .] 1 he quality ot 

producing growth. . 

Vege'te. adj. [vigetus, Latin.] Vigorous; active; [pntely. 

The foul was vegete, quick and lively ; full of the youth- 
fulnefs and fpritelinefs of youth. South. 

The faculties in age muft be lefs vegete and nimble than m 
Miu'ch Wallis. 

VE'GETIVE. adj. [from vegeto j Latin.] Vegetable ; having the 

nature of plants. . . , , . c 

Nor rent off, but cut off ripe bean with a knife. 

For hindering ftalke of hir vegetive life. Tuff. Hujbandry. 
Ve / getive. n. J. [from the adjeCtive.] A vegei-aole. 

Hence vegetives receive their fragrant birth. 

And clothe the naked bofom of the earth. Sandys. 

The tree ftill panted in th’ unfinifn’d part. 

Not wholly vegetive ; and heav’d her heart. uryden. 

Vehemence. ) n r [ ve hementia, Latin. 

Ve'hemency. ) J 

1. Violence; force. 

Univerfal hubbub wild, 

Of ftunning founds and voices all confus'd, 

Affaults his ear with loudeft vehemence. Milton. 

2 . Ardour; mental violence ; terrour. 

Think ye are men ; deem it not impoflible for you to err : 

fift impartially your own hearts, whether it be force of reafon, 
or vehemency of affeftion, which hath bred, and ftill doth 
feed thefe opinions in you* Hooker s x ref. 

The beft perfuafions 

Fail not to ufe ; and with what vehemency 
Th’ occafion fhall inftrudl you. Shakejp. Hen. VIII. 

Would it apply well to the vehemence of your affedlion, 
that I fhould win what you would enjoy ? Shakejp<. 

The extremity of the condition produced fome earneftnefs 
and vehemency of expreflion more than ordinary. . Clarendon. 
This pure caufe would kindle my rap’d fpirits 
To fuch a flame of lacred vehemence. 

That dumb things wou’d be mov’d to fympathize. Milton. 
He hurries on his a£fion with variety of events, and ends 
it in lefs compafs than two months. This vehemence of his 
is moft fuitable to my temper. Dryden. 

Marcus is over-warm ; his fond complaints 
Have fo much earneftnefs and paflion in them, 

I hear him with a fecret kind of horror. 

And tremble at his vehemence of temper. Addifon's Cato. 

VEHEMENT, adj. [vehement, Fr. vehemens, Latin.] 

1. Violent; forcible. 

A ftrong imagination hath more force upon light and fubtile 
motions, than upon motions vehement or ponderous. Bacon. 

Gold will endure a vehement fire for a long time, without 
any change. Grew. 

2. Ardent; eager ; fervent. 

By their vehement inftigation. 

In this juft fuit come I to move your grace. Shakefp. 

I Find 

In all things elfe delight indeed ; but fuch. 

As us’d or not, works in the mind no change. 

Nor vehement defire. Milton s Par. Loft. 

Ve'hemently. adv. [from vehement.] 

1. Forcibly. 

2. Pathetically; urgently. 

The chriftian religion inculcates kindnefs more vehe~ 
jnently, and forbids malice and hatred more ftri&ly than any 
religion did before. Tillotjon. 

Ve'hicle. n.f [ vehiculum, Latin.] 

1. That in which any thing is carried. 

Evil fpirits might very properly appear in vehicles of flame, 

to terrify and furprize. Addijon's Guardian. 

2. That part of a medicine which ferves to make the principal 
ingredient potable. 

That the meat defeends by one paffage ; the drink, or 
moiftening vehicle by another, is a popular tenent. Brown. 

3. That by means of which any thing is conveyed. 

29 C 
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vev T f h!?' ety of , a diverting word, ferves as a vehicle to con¬ 
vey the force and meaning of a thing. r' pc 

To Veil. «. [ w /„, Lat See Vail ] EJtna *‘- 

I- f«e°. C ° Ver Wi ‘ h 3 Vd1, ° r 3ny thmS Which concei * the 

Her face was veil'd ; yet to my fancied fio-ht, 

Hove, fweetnefs, goodnefs in her perfon Ihin’d. Milton ' 

It became the Jewilh falhion when they went to pray to 
veil their heads and faces. ; P ,° 

2. To cover j to inveft. Boy e ‘ 

I defcry, 

From yonder blazing cloud that veils the hill, 

3 . T°mi 

Of darknefs vifible fo much be lent. 

As half to (hew, half veil the deep intent. Pope's Dunciad. 
VEIL. n.J. [velum , Latin.] 

i. A cover to conceal the face. 

To feed his fiery luftful eye, 

vsii that hun § her p3 “ before. Fairy Queen. 
yX7 C , he 1 a P , n queen from that fierce battle borne. 

With gored hand, and veil fo rudely torn, 

Like terror did among the immortals breed. Waller. 

Fhe famous painter cou’d allow no place 
For private forrow in a prince’s face : 

J'et, that his piece might not exceed belief. 

He caff a veil upon fuppofcd grief. Waller 

As veils tranfparent cover, but net hide, 

^uch metaphors appear when right apply’d. 

— * le / 1 trough the phrafe we plainly fee the fenfe, 

1 ruth with fuch obvious meanings will difpenfe. Granville. 

She accepts the hero, and the dame 
Wraps in her vail, and frees from fenfe of fhame. Pope 
2. A cover ; a difguife. 1 

I will pluck the borrow’d veil of modeffy from the fo 

‘ fe S , ? , , n | o lrS '^ 5 divul g e Fage himfeif fur a fecure and 
wilful Adeon. ShakeJp. Merry Wives of Windfor . 

Knock on my heart ; for thou haft Ikill to find 
If it found folid, or be fill’d with wind ; 

And thro’ the veil of words thou view’ll the naked mind. Dry. 

1 he lll-naturea man expofes thofe failings in human na- 

'imttxt 5 wh ‘ ch t ^ lc ot ^ er would caff a veil over. Addifon. 

VEIN. n.f. [ veins , Fr. vena, Latin.} 

T he veins aie only a continuation of the extreme capillary 
arteries reflected back again towards the heart, and uniting 
their channels as they approach it, till at lafi they all form 
thiee large veins ; the cava defeendens , which brings the blood 
ack fiom all the parts above the heart; the cava afeendens 
wmen brings the blood from all the parts below the heart; 
and the porta, which carries the blood to the liver. The 
coats of the veins are the fame with thofe of the arteries, 
only the mufcular coat is as thin in all the veins, as it is in 
the capillary arteries ; the p re flu re of the blood againfl the 
Tides of the veins being lefs than that againfl the fides of 
the aiteries. In the veins there is no pulfe, becaufe the blood 
is thioUii into them with a continued ftream, and becaufe it 
moves from a narrow’ channel to a wider. The capillary 
veins unite with one another, as the capillary arteries. In 
a\\ the veins perpendicular to the horizon, excepting thofe of 
the uteius and of the porta, are lmall membranes or 
valves ; like fo many half thimbles ftuck to the fide of 
the veins, with tneir mouths towards the heart. In the 
motion of the blood towards the heart, they are prefied clofe 
to the fide of the veins ; but if blood fhould fall back, it 
muff fill the valves ; and they being diftended, flop up the 
channel, fo tnat no blood can repafs them. Sjiiincy. 

When I did firfl impart my love to you, 

I freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins ; I was a gentleman. Shakefpeare. 

Horror chill 

R an through his veins, and all his joints relax’d. Milton. 

2. Hollow; cavity. 

Found where cafual fire 
Had wafted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 

Down to the veins of earth. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

Let the glafs of the prifms be free from veins, and their 
Tides be accurately plane, and well poliflied, without thofe 
numberlefs waves or curls, which ufually arife from fand- 

Newton's Opticks. 

3. Courfe of metal in the mine. 

There is a vein for the hlver. Job xxviii. 1. 

Part hidden veins digg’d up, nor hath this earth 
Entrails unlike, of mineral and flone. Milton. 

It is in men as in foils, where fometimes there is a vein of 
gold which the owner knows not of. Swift’s Thoughts. 

4. Tendency or turn of the mind or genius. 

vv e ought to attempt no more than what is in the com- 
pafs oi our genius, and according to our vein. Dry den. 

5. b avouranle moment; time when any inclination is predo¬ 
minant. 

Artizans have not only their growths and perfe&ions, but 
Iikewife their veins and times. Wottons Architecture. 
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6. Humour; temper. 

rvr \ PUt y0Ur § race in mi nd 
Uf what you promis’d me. 

I am not in the giving vein to-dav 0/ / 

Certainly he that'hath a ^ **• Dt 

= a fr a, d of h is wit. fo he had need’ t^ *** 

sJd T&fg" 2 tlrcmfelves in p,earant f. s ° : - 

Speak’ft thou in earned or in jelling JJf ' ty L, fi- 
ie currier ftruck the ufurer unon the rHht • fhidin. 

7. Continued difpofition. 1 f ght Vein > L'Eft, a . 

I he vein I have had of running into foeculat* 

kind upon a greater feene of traded have coil- ° ns , of 
fentfervice. colt me this p re . 

8. Current; continued production. Temple. 

He can open a vein of true and noble thinking 
9- Strain; quality. ucm §- Swift. 

Now fomewhat fmg, whofe endlefs fouvenance 
Among the fhepherds may aye remain : “ ' 

Whether thee lift, thy loved' lafs advance 

10 c. ‘ h ,? n °' lr 1 an Wlth h, g her h ymns of pr-aife a, r 
Ve''iked / V3r,egat ' 0n > as the vei "S of the marble 
Ve'iny. 5 ad P [veinjux, Fr. from vein.] 

1. 1 ‘ ull of veins. 

2. Streaked ; variegated. 

1 he root of an old white thorn will m ,i. ,,, - 

boxes and combs, and many of them are ve^Vf 
veined. A/f ve ty finely 

Effulgent, hence the veiny marble IhJtT' ‘ H f, md p'- 
Velleitv. n. f. [veilsite. Fr. velleitas, fcoTvdk Jff 

Of d OS. the 1Ch00l ‘ term Ufed t0 i! S" if y tha Weft See 

The wifhing of a tiring is not proper!-,- the wiifc oft' 

but ,t ,s that winch is called by the fchools an hnperla 

ieuy, and imports no more than an idle, un-operative m ‘' 

piacency in, and defire of the end, without any confided 
tion of the means. y '■uuncera- 

I'° V'L EUCATE. v.a. _ [vellico, Latin.] To twitch^ ‘to 
pluck ; to a£l by ftimulation. ’ 

fenll 10 ^ fmelk 3,e 3)1 fc ° nS ’ and d ° pu!I and VlUi m <!>= 

Convulfions arifing from fomething vellicatim a nerfeTn’ 
ns extremity, are n^very dangerous. Arbuthnot 

\£LL!ca tion. n fp 6 elUcatio, Lat.] Twitching; Simulation’ 
P'-Tgets have a kind of twitching and valuation, be- 
tides the griping, winch cometh of wind. Bacon. 

1 here muff be a particular motion and vellication impfeft 
upon the nerves, elfe the fenfation of heat will not be 

r r ;• -n JVatts>s improvement of the Mind. 

I _m., n.f \oevn, Fr. ve amen , Latin ; rather vitulinum, 
low Latin.] 1 he fkili 0/ a calf drelTed for the writer. 

I ne ikull was very thin, yielding to the leafl preffure of 
my linger, as a piece of vellum. JViferrm. 

Velocity, n.f. [velocite, Fr .velocity, Latin.] Speed; fwift- 
nels ; quick motion. 

Had the velocities of the feveral planets been greater or 
e s tnan they are now, at the fame didances from the fun; 

Or haci their dillances from the fun, or the quantity of the 
un s mattei, and confequently his attra<5five power, been 
greatci oi leis than they are now, with the fame velocities: 
tney would not have revolved in concentric circles, but 
moved in hyperbola s or parabola’s, or in ellipfes very ec- 
centric. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Velvet, n. f ~ \veluto, Ital. villus, Latin, velours, Fr.] Silk 
with a fhort fur or pile upon k. 

Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 

ith each an oaken chaplet on his head. Dryden. 

The different ranging the fuperficiai parts of bodies, as of 
velvet, watered fi'ik, we think probably is nothing but the 
diirerent refraciion of their infenfible parts. Locke. 

Velvet, adj. 

1. Alade of velvet. 

This was moulded on a porringer, 

A velvet difh. ShakeJp. Taming of the Shrew. 

2 . Soft; delicate. 

Through the velvet leaves the wind. 

All unfeen, ’gan paflage find. . Shake/. 

Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak’fl a teflament 
As worldlings do, giving thy fum of more 
To that which had too much. Then being alone 
Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends ; 

’1 is right, quoth he ; thus mifery doth part 

The flux of company. Sbakefp. 

To Vf/lvet. v. n. To paint velvet. 

Verditure, ground with a weak gum arabic water, is the 
palefl: green that is, but good to velvet upon black in any 
drapery. Peacham on Drawing. 

Ve'i. ure. n.f. [velours, Fr.] Velvet. An old word. 

His horfe with one girt, fix times pieced, and a woman’s 
crupper of velitre, pieced with packthread. ShakeJp. 

VENAL. 
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VENAL, adj. [venal, Fr. venalis, Latin.] 

1. Mercenary ; prpfiitute. 

This verfe be thine, my friend, nor thou refufe 

This, from no venal or ungrateful mufe. Pope. 

l [from vein.] Contained in the veins. A technical word. 

It is unreafonabl.e to affirm, that the cool venal blood 
fliould be heated fo high in the interval of two pulfes. Pay. 

Venality, n. f [venalite, Fr. from venal.] Mercenarinefs; 
proftitution. 

Vena'tick. adj. [ venaticus, Latin.] Ufed in hunting. 

yENACTION, n. f. [ venatio, Latin.] The a£l or pra£lice of 
hunting. 

The manner of their venation we fhall find to be other- 
ways than by fa-wing away of trees. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

To VEND. v. a. [vendre, Fr. vendo, Lat.] To fell; to offer 
to fale. 

He had a great parcel of glafies packed up, which not hav¬ 
ing the occafion he expecled to vend, and make ufe of, lay 
by him. Boyle. 

Vendee, n.f. [from vend.] One to whom any thing is fold. 

If a vicar fows his glebe, or if he fells his corn, and the 
vendee cuts it, he muff pay the tithes to the parfon. Aylijfe. 

Ve'nder. n. f [vendcur, Fr. from vend.] A feller. 

Where the confumption of commodity is, the venders feat 
themfelves. . Graunt. 

Thofe make the mod noife who have the leafl to fell, which 
is very obfervable in the venders of card-matches. Addifon. 

VE'NDiBLE. adj. [ vendibilis, Latin.] Saleable ; marketable. 

Silence only is commendable 

In a neat’s tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. Shahefp. 

This fo profitable and vendible a merchandize, rileth not 
to a proportionable enhancement with other lefs beneficial 
commodities. Carew. 

The ignorant mine-man, aiming only at the obtaining a 
quantity of fuch a metal as may be vendible under fuch a de¬ 
terminate name, has neither the defign nor fkili to make nice 
feparations of the heterogeneous bodies. Boyle. 

Ve'ndibleness. n.f [from, vendible, i T heflatcof being faleable. 

Vend it aVion. n,f. foenditatio, from vendito, Latin.] Bcafl- 
ful difplay. 

Some, by a cunning proteffation againfl all reading, and 
venditatiqn of their own naturals, think to divert the fagacity 
of their readers from themfelves, and cool the fcent.of their 
own fox-like thefts ; when yet they are fo rank as a man may 
find whole pages together ufurped from one author, f. Johnfon. 

VendTtion. n.J. [venditio, Fr. vendition, Latin.] Sale;"the 


aft of fellino;. 


To Vene'er, v. a.. [among cabinet-makers.] To make a kind 
of marquetry or inlaid work, whereby feveral thin fiices cf 
fine woods of different forts are faflened or glued on a ground 
of fome common wood. v Bailey. 

■Ve'nefice. n. f. [ vcneficium , Latin.] The praciiceof poifoning. 

Venefi'cial. adj. from vetieficium, Latin, j Aftim* by poifon"- 
bewitching. 

The magical virtues of miflelto, and conceived efficacy 
unto veneficial intentions, feemeth a Pagan relique derived 
from the antient Druides. Brown’s Vulgar Erroui s. 

VenefFciously. adv. [from veneficium, Latin.] By poifon or 
witchcraft. 

Left witches fhould draw or prick their names therein, 
and veneficioujly miichief their perfons, they broke the 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Venemous, adj. [from venin, Fr.] Poifonous. Commonly, 
though not better, venosnous. 

The barbarians faw the venemous beaft hang on his 

T h ^' _ * Acts xxviii. 4 . 

ToVENENATE. v.a. \veneno, Latin.] To poifon ; to in¬ 
fect with poifon. 

Thefe miafins entering the body, are not fb energic, as to 
venerate the entire mafs of blood in an inllant. ° Harvey. 

By giving this in fevers after calcination, whereby the ve- 
nenate parts are carried off. Woodward on Foffils . 

ENENA Ti ° N . n.J. [from venenate.] Poifon; venom. 

.This venenation fhoots from the eye ; aiid this way a bafi- 

V':. mayimp 01 i° n ; „ Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

ene ne. i adj. [veneneux, hr. from venenum, Latin.] Poi- 
eneno'se. \ fonous ; *venemous. 

Drj air opens the furface of the earth to difincarcerate ve~ 
7;^ bodies, or to attrad or evacate them hence. Harvey. 

. iVialphigg m his treatife of gjills, under which he com- 
prehends all preternatural and morbofe tumours of plants, de- 
monftrates that all fuch tumours, where any infefts are 
■ound,. are raffed up by fome venenofe liquor, which, tocr e - 

CggS ’ fuch infeas feed u P on the leaves. Ray. 
C ad T [venerabje, Fr. verierabilis, Latin.] To 

- regarded with awe ; to be treated with reverence. 

fomer. faintS ’ k plcafed God therc to fliew 

me rare eftebt of his power; or in regard of death, which 

Aid th fa T ,aV , e tyty for , the teft ™ony of Jefus Chrift, 
nueby make the places where they died venerable. Hooker 

Th,?i m j ke the pd ? a§e Cafy? fafc .’ and P Iain > 
nat leacdS us to this venerable wall. Fairfax. 


Ye lamps of heav’n !' he Laid, and lifted high 
His hands, now free. Thou venerable Iky ! 

Inviolable povv’rs, ador’d with dread, 

Be all of you adjur’d. Dryden’s Mri. if. 

Ve'nerably. adj . [from venerable.] In a manner that excites 
reverence. 

'The Palatine, proud Rome’s imperial fe,.t, 

An awful pile ! Hands venerably great. 

Thither the kingdoms and the nations come. Addifon; 

To Ve'neRaTe. v. a. [vmerer, Fr. veneror, Latin.] To re¬ 
verence ; to treat with veneration ; to regard with awe. 

When bafenefs is exalted, do not bate 
The place its honour for the perfon’s fake: 

The Ihrine is that which thou doft venerate. 

And not the beaft that bears it on its back. Herbert , 

The lords and ladies here approaching paid 
Their homage, with a low obeilance made; 

And feem’d to venerate the facred Ihade. Dryden. 

A good clergyman muft love an d venerate the gofpel that 
he teaches, and prefer it to all other learning. ClariJJd. 

Veneration. n.J. [venei ation, Fr. veneratio , Lat.] Reverend 
regard; awful refpebt. 

Theology is the comprehenfion of all other knowledge, 
direcled to its true end, i. e. the honour and veneration of 
the creator, and the happinefs of mankind. Locke. 

"We find a fccret awe and veneration for one who moves 
above us in a regular arid illuft; ious courfe of virtue. Addifon. 

Venerator. n.J. [from venerate.] Reverencer. 

If the ftate of things, as they now appear, involve a re¬ 
pugnancy to an eternal exiftence, the arguments muft be 
conclufive to thofe great priefts and venerators of nature. Hale » 

Vene'rhal. adj. [venereus, Latin.] 

1. Relating to love. 

Thefe are no venereal figns ; 

Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand. Shakef 

Then fwol’n with pride, into the fnare I fell,- 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, 

Soften’d with pleafure and voluptuous life. Milton. 

I hey are averfe to venereal pleafure. Addijon. 

2. Confifting v of copper, called venus by cbemifts. 

Blue vitriol, how venereal and unfophifticated foever, rub¬ 
bed upon the whetted biade of a knife, will not impart its 
latent colour. Boyle. 

Vene'rtous. .adj. [from venery.] Libidinous ; luftful. 

I he male is leffer than the female, and very vcncrcous. Dcrh. 

VE'NERY. n.f. [venerie, from vener$ Fr.] 

1. The fpor-t of hunting. 

T o the woods fhe goes to ferve her turn, 

And feek her fpoufe, that from her ftill does fly, 

And follows other game and venery. Fairy JQueen. 

Defcribing beafts of venery and fi/hes, he hath fparin^y in¬ 
ferred the vulgar conditions thereof. Browns Vulg. Errours. 

The Norman demolifhed many churches and chapels in 
New Foreft, to make it fitter for his pleafure and ve- 

nc H- " Howeh 

2. [hrom Venus.] The pleafures of the bed. 

Contentment, without the pleafure of lawful venery, is 
continence ; of unlawful, chaftity. Crew’s Cofmol] 

Veney. n.f A bout; a turn. 

I bruis’d my fhin with playing at fvvord and dagger, three 
ver.eys for a difh of ftewed prunes. Ihakefpeare 

Venesection, n. f. [vena and JeCtio, Latin.] Blood-lettincr \ 
toe acl of opening a vein ; phlebotomy. ° 

L the inflammation be fudden, after evacuation by lenient 
purgatives, or aciyfter a vAvenejcCiion, have recourfe to ano- 

T d Vran? r Wijeman’s Surgery. 

To VLNGE. v.a. [venger, French.] To avenge ; to punifh. 

You are above. 

You juPrices, that thefe our nether crimes. 

So fpeedily can venge. g} 

Ve'ngeable. adj. [from venge.] Revengeful ; malicious. 

A thrillant dart he threw, 

Headed with ire, and vengcable defpite. Sbenfcr 

VE'NGEANCE. n.f. [vengeance , French.]. 

1. Pumlliment; penal retribution; avengement. 

The right conceit which they had, that to perjury ven¬ 
geance is due, was not without gooi] effeft as touching their 
lives, who feared the wilful violation of oaths. . Hooker. 

All the ftor’d vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top ! Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 

The fouls of all that I had murder’d 
Came to my tent, and every one did threat 
To-morrow’s vengeance on the head of Richard. ShakeJp. 
Let me fee thy vengeance on them. J er . x j 2Q> 

Refoluticns of future reforming do not always fatisfy 
thy jultice, nor prevent thy vengeance for former mifear- 

nages. t K. Charles . 

Jove s and Latona s fon hff wrath exprefs’d. 

In vengeance of his violated prieft. Dryden. 

. chorus interceeded with heaven for the innocent/and 
implored its vengeance on the criminal. Addifon’s Spectator. 

4 2. It 
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YEN 


yen 


Hudibras. 3 


Milton. 


2 . It is ufed in familiar language. To do with a vengeance , is to 
do with vehemence 3 what a vengeance , emphatically what ? 

Till the day appear, of refpiration to the juft, 

And vengeance to the wicked. Milton. 

When the fame king adventured to murmur, the pope 
could threaten to teach him his duty with a vengeance. Raleigh. 

Afmodeus the fifhy fume 
Drove, though enamour’d, from the fpoufe 
Of Tobit’s fon, and with a vengeance lent 
From Medea poft to Egypt, there faft bound. Milton. 

But what a vengeance makes thee fly 
From me too, as thine enemy ? 

V e'ngeful. ad j. [from vengeance and full.'] Vindictive 3 re¬ 
vengeful 3 retributive. 

Doubt not but God 
Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire. 

Diflembling for her fake his rifing cares, 

And with wife filence pond’ring vengeful wars. Trior. 

| adj. [ veniel , Fr. from venia, Latin.] 

1. Pardonable ; fufceptive of pardon 3 excufable. 

If they do nothing ’tis a venial flip. Shakefpeare. 

More veniable is a dependence upon potable gold, whereof 
Paracelfus, who died himfelf at forty-feven, gloried that he 
could make ether men immortal. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
What horror will invade the mind. 

When the ftrid judge, who would be kind. 

Shall have few venial faults to find ? Rofcommon. 

While good men are in extirpating mortal fins, I fhould 
rally the world out of indecencies and venial tranfgref- 
fions. Addijon. 

2. Permitted ; allowed. 

No more of talk where God, or angel-gucft. 

With man, as with his friend, familiar us’d 
To fit indulgent, and with him partake 
Rural repaft 3 permitting him the while 
Venial difeourfe unblam’d. Milton's Tar. Loft. 

VeGialness. n. f. [from venial.] State of being excufable. 
Venison, n. f. [‘ uenaifon , French.] Game 3 beaft of chafe 3 
the flefh of deer. 

Shall we kill us venifon ? 

And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools 
Shou’cl have their round haunches gor’d. Shakefpeare. 

We have a hot venifon pafty to dinner. Shakefpeare. 

In the records of Ireland, no mention is made of any 
park, though there be vert and venifon within this 
land. Davies's Hif. of Ireland. 

He for the feaft prepar’d, 

In equal portions with the venfon fhar’d. Dry den. 

VENOM, n. f [ venin , French.] Poifon. 

Your eyes, which hitherto hath borne in them 
The fatal balls of murthering bafilifks : 

The venom of fuch looks we fairly hope 
Have loft their quality. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Beware of yonder dog 3 

Look, when he fawns, he bites ; 'and, when he bites, 

His venom tooth will rankle to the death. Shakef. Rich. III. 

Like fome tall tree, the monfter of the wood, 
O’erfhading all that under him would grow. 

He flbeds his venom on the plants below. 

To Venqm. v. a. To infed with venom. 

Venomous, adj. [from venom.] 

1. Poifonous. 

Thy tears are falter than a younger man’s. 

And venomous to thy eyes. Shakefp. Coriolanue . 

2. Malignant3 mifehievous. 

A pofterity not unlike their majority of mifehievous pro¬ 
genitors j a venomous and deftrudive progeny. Brown. 

& This falfity was broached by Cochleus, a venomous writer; 
one carelefs of truth or fahhood. Addifon. 

VeGomously. adv. [from venomous.] Poifonoufly; mifehie- 
voufly 3 malignantly. 

H is unkindnefs. 

That ftrip’d her from his benedidion, turn’d her 

To foreign cafualties. Thefe things fling him 

So venomoufly , that burning fhame detains him 

From his Cordelia. Shakefp. K . Leai. 

His praife of foes is venomoufy nice; 

So touch’d, it turns a virtue to a vice. Dryden. 

VeGomousness. n. f. [from venomous.] Poilonoufnefs ; ma¬ 
lignity. 

VENT. n. f. [ fente , French.] 

1. A final 1 aperture 3 a hole 3 a fpiracle ; paflage at which any 
thing is let out. 

On her breaft 

There is a vent of blood, and fomething blown 3 
T he like is on her arm. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatia. 

They at once their reeds 
Put forth, and to a narrow vent apply’d 
With niceft touch. Milton s Tar. Lojl. 

Have near the bung-hole a little vent-ho\o flopped with a 
Fpilc. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 


Philips. 


Addifon's Cato. 


Dryden. 


Scarce any countries that are much annoyed with ear * 
quakes, that have not one of thefe fiery vents . 

that fire, whereby it gains an exit. 5 T^ & ° r § ln S 

To draw any drink, be not at the trouble of opening ^ 
or if you take out the vent, flay not to put it in * 

Full o’er their heads the fwelling bag he rent 
And all the furies iffued at the vent. * p 

2. Paflage out of fecrecy to publick notice. “°P e ‘ 

It failed by late fetting-out, and fome contrariety of w 
ther, whereby the particular defign took vent befor»" 

| h The aa of opening. ,V,Um - 

The farmer’s cades mature. 

Now call for vent 3 his lands exhauft, permit 
T’ indulge a-while. 

4. Emiflion 3 paflage. 

The fmother’d fondnefs burns within him 3 
When moft it fwclls and labours for a vent. 

The fenfe of honour, and defire of fame, 

Drive the big paffion back into his heart, 

5. Difcharge 3 means of difeharge. 

Had, like grief, been dew’d in tears, 

Without the vent of words. Milton 

Land-floods are a great improvement of land, where a 
vent can be had. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

6. [ vente , Fr. venditio, Lat.] Sale. 

For the mart, it was alledged that the vent for En^lifh 
cloaths would hereby be open in all times of war. Hayward. 

By this war there is no vent for any commodity but of 
wool. ^ Temple’s Mijcellany. 

He drew off a thoufand copies of a treatife, which not 
one in threefcore can underftand, can hardly exceed the vent 
of that number. Pope’s Letters. 

To Vent. v. a. [ venter , French, from the noun 3 [venture 
Italian.] 

1. To let out at a fmall aperture. 

2. To let out; to give way to. 

Hunger broke ftone walls 3 that the gods fent not 
Corn for the rich men only: with thefe fhreds 
They vented their complainings. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

When men are young, and have little elfe to dp, they 
might vent the overflowings of their fancy that way. Denham. 

Lab’ring ftill, with endlefs difeontent, 

The queen of heav’11 did thus her fury vent. Dryden. 

3. To utter 3 to report. 

Had it been vented and impofed in fome of the moft learned 
ages, it might then, with fome pretence of reafon, havef 
been laid to be the invention of fome crafty ftatefman. Stephens. 

4. To emit 3 to pour out. 

Revoke thy doom, 

Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat, 

I’ll tell thee thou doft evil. Shakefpears K. Lear. 

5. To publifb. 

Their fedators did greatly enrich their inventions, by 
venting the ftolen treafures of divine letters, alter’d by profane 
additions, and difguifed by poetical converfions. Raleigh. 

6. To fell 3 to carry to fale. 

This profitable merchandize not rifing to a proportionable 
enhancement with other lefs beneficial commodities, they 
impute to the owners not venting and venturing the 
fame. Car no. 

Therefore did thofe nations vent fuch fpice, fweet gums 
and pearls, as their own countries yielded. Raleigh. 

To Vent. v. n. To fnuff. As he venteth into the air. Spenjer. 

VeGtail. n. f. [from vantail, Fr.] That part of the helmet 
made to lift up. Spenjei. 

VENTA'NNA. n.f [Spanifh.] A window. 

What after pafs’d 

Was far from the vent anna, when I fate 3 
But you were near, and can the truth relate. Dryden. 
VENTER. 71. J. [Latin.] 

1. Any cavity of the body, chiefly applied to the head, breaft and 
abdomen, which are called by anatomifts the three venters. 

2. Womb 3 mother. 

A has iffue B a fon, and C a daughter, by one venter; 
and D a fon by another venter. If B purchafes in fee, an 
dies without iifue, it (hall defeend to the After, and not to 


the brother of the half blood. 


Hale. 


Ve'ntiduct. n. J. [ventus and dudius , Latin.] A paflage lor 

the wind. _ T ,1 

Having been informed of divers ventidudls , I with 1 n 

had the good fortune, when I was at Rome, to take 

of thefe organs. ^ 

To VE'NTILATE. v. a. [ ventilo , Latin.] 

1. To fan with wind. . ,, ._j 

In clofe, low, and dirty alleys, the air is penn d up, a 
obftruded from being ventilated by the winds. M 

Miners, by perflations with large bellows^ Iett J n S • 
tubes, and finking new /hafts, give free P alla § C j^ oodwar d. 
which ventilates and cools the mines. 

2. To winnow 3 to fan. 

3. To examine; to difeufs. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langi 


V E N 

Nor is the right of the party, nor the judicial procefs in 
riaht of that party fo far perempted 3 but that the fame may 
be be^un again, and vc?itHated de novo. _ Aylijfe. 

Ve ntilation, n. f. [veniilatio, Lat. from ventilate.] 

The ad of fanning; the ftate of being tanned. 

The foul, worn with too frequent culture, rnuft lie fallow, 
till it has recruited its exhaufted falts, and again enriched it- 
felf by the ventilations of the air. Addijon. 

2 Vent 3 utterance. Not in ufe. 

To his fecretary Dodor Mafon, whom he let lie in a pal¬ 
let near him, for natural ventilation of his thoughts, he would 
break out into bitter eruptions. WEton’s Buckingha/n. 

0. Refrigeration. 

J Procure the blood a free courfe, ventilation and tranlpira-? 

tion by luitable and ecphradic purges. Harvey. 

VentilaTor. n.f. [from ventilate.] An inftrument contrived 
by Dr. Hale to fupply clofe places with frefh air. 

Ventricle, n.f [■ ventricuie , Fr. ventriculus , Latin.] 

1, The ftomach. 

Whether I will or not, while I live, my heart beats, and 
my ventricle digefts what is in it. Hale. 

2. Any fmall cavity in an animal body, particularly thofe of 

the heart. 

Know’ft thou how blood, which to the heart doth flow, 
Doth from one ventricle to the other go ? Donne. 

The heart being a mufcular part, the Tides are compofed 
of two orders of fibres running fpirally from bafe to top, 
contrarily one to the other 3 and lb being drawn or con¬ 
tracted, conftringe the ventricles , and ftrongly force out the 
blood. Say. 

The mixture of blood and chyle, after its circulation 
through the lungs, being brought back into the left ventricle 
of the heart, is drove again by the heart into the aorta, 
through the whole arterial fyftem. Arhuthnot. 

VentrFloquist. n. f [ venlriloque , Fr. venter and loquor, Lat.] 
One who fpeaks in fuch a manner as that the found feems 
to iffue from his belly. 

VENTURE, n. f. [avanture, Fr.] 

1. A hazard 3 an undertaking of chance and danger. 

When he reads 

Thy perfonal venture in the rebel’s fight. 

His wonders and his praifes do contend 
Which fhould be thine or his. Shakefp. Macheth. 

For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, and there¬ 
upon to live fo as if abfolutely there were none 3 but when 
he dies to find himfelf confuted in the flames, this muft be 
the height of woe and difappointment, and a bitter conviction 
of an irrational venture , and abfurd choice. South. 

I, in this venture, double gains purfue, 

And laid out all my flock to purchafe you. Diyden. 

When infinite happinefs is put in one fcale, againft infinite 
mifery in the other 3 if the worft that comes to the pious 
man, if he miftakes, be the beft that the wicked can attain 
to, if he be in the right, who can, without madnefs, run 
the venture ? Locke. 

2. Chance 3 hap. 

The king refolved with all fpeed to affail the rebels, and 
yet with that providence and furety, as fhould leave little to 
venture or fortune. Bacon. 

3. The thing put to hazard 3 a flake. 

My ventures are not in one bottom trufted, 

Nor to one place. 1 Shake,p. Mer. of Venice. 

• On fuch a full fea are we now a-float: . 

And we muft take the current when it ferves, 

Or lofe our ventures. Shakefp. fulius Cerfar. - 

T hrice happy you, that look as from the fhore, 

And have no venture in the wreck to fee. Daniel. 

4 * /^Venture. At hazard 3 without much confideration 3 
without any thing more than the hope of a lucky chance. 

. You have made but an eftimate of thofe lands at a venture, 
fo as it fiiould be hard to build any, certainty of charge 
upon it. . .. ■ ; Spenjer. 

A bargain at a vciiiure made. 

Between two partners in a trade. Hudibras.. 

A 1 Covetous and an enyipus man joined in a petition to 
Jupiter, - who - ordered Apollo to tell them that their defire 
fhould be granted at a venture. L’Ef range. 

Here was no tampering away at a venture , without fear 
orw «- ; :• L’Ef range. 

If Ahab be defigned for death, though a foldier in the 
enemy’s army draws a bow at a venture, yet the fure, un¬ 
erring directions of providence fhall carry it in a dired courfe 
to his heart. South. 

io Venture, v.n. [fromthe noun.] 

L To dare. 

A man were better rife in his fuit; for he that would have 
ventered at fir# to have loft the fuitor, will not in the con- 
cluhon lofe both the fuitor and his own former favour. Bacon. 

Grigen mentioning their being caft out of Jerufalem, ven¬ 
tures to affure them that they would never be re-eftabliflied, 
unce they had committed that horrid crime againft the iaviour 
* 1 c world. Addifon on the CbrifUan Religion. 

o 


2 . 


V E R 

To run a hazard. 

Nor is indeed that man lefs mad than thefe. 

Who freights a fhip to venture on the feas. 

With one frail interpofing plank to fave 
From certain death, roll’d on by ev’ry wave. Dryden. 
I am fo overjoy’d, I can fcarce believe I am at liberty 3 
like a bird that has often beaten her wing in vain againft her 
cage, dare hardly venture out, though file fee it open. Diyden. 

3. To VeGture at. [ To engage in; or make attempts 

To VeGture on or upon. $ without any fecurity of fuccefs, 
upon mere hope. 

That flander is found a truth now 3 and held for certain, 
/The king will venture at it. Shakefpeare. 

It were a matter of great profit, fave that it is too con¬ 
jectural to venture upon , if one could difeern what corn, 
herbs, or fruits are like to be in plenty and fcarcity, by fome 
figns in the beginning of the year. Bacon. 

I never yet the tragic ftrath effaj’d, 

Deterr’d by that inimitable maid : 

And when I venture at the comic ftile. 

Thy fcornful lady feems to mock my toil. JValler. 

Though they had ideas enough to diftinguifh gold from a 
ftone, yet they but timoroufly ventured on fuch terms as 
aurietas and faxietas. Locke. 

Turco-Papifmus I would defire him to read, before he 
ventures at capping of characters. Atterbury. 

To Venture, v. a. 

To expofe to hazard. 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft one fhaft, 

I fhot his fellow of the felf-fame flight 3 
By vent’ring both, I oft found both. 

To put or fend on a venture. 

The fifh ventured for France, they pack in ftaunch hog- 
flieads, fo as to keep them in their pickle. Carew. 

Venturer, n. f. [from venture.] He who ventures. 

Ve'nturous. adj. [from venture.] Daring, bold, fearlefs; 
ready to run hazards. 

Charles was guided by mean men, who would make it their 
mafter-piece of favour to give venturous counfels, which no 


1. 


Shakefp. 


2 . 


great or wife man would. 


Bacon. 


He paus’d not, but with vent’rous arm 
He pluck’d, he tailed. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

The vent’rous humour of our mariners coils this ifland 
many brave lives every year. Temple . 

Savage pirates feek through feas unknown. 

The lives of others, vent’rous of their own. Pope. 

Venturously, adv. [from venturous.] Daringly; fearlefsly 3 
boldly. 

Siege was laid to the fort by the Lord Gray, then deputy, 
with a fmaller numberth^n thofe were within the fort; ven- 
turoufy indeed 3 but hafte was made to attack them before 
the rebels came in to them. Bacon. 

VeGturousness. n.f [from venlwous.] Boldnefs ; wiliing- 
nefs to hazard. 

Her coming into a place where the walls and cielings were 
whited over, much offended her fight, and made her repent 
her vent’ronjnejs. Boyle on Colours. 

Ve 7 nus’ bafn. 

V eGus’ comb. 

VeGus’ hair. ^ n. f Plants. 

VeGus’ looking-glefs. 

VeGus’ navel-wort. 

VeraGity. n.f. [verax, Latin.] 

1. Moral truth 3 honefty of report. 

2. Phyfical truth 3 confiftency of report with fad. Lefs proper. . 

When they fubmitted to the moft ignominious and cruel 
deaths, rather than retrad their teftimony, there was no reafon 
to doubt the veracity of thofe fads which ihey related. Addifon. 

Vera'cious. adj. [verax, Latin.] Obfervant of truth-. 

Verb. n. f. [ verbe , Fr verbwnp Lat.] A part of fpeech figni- 
fying exiftence, or fome modification thereof, as aCtion, paf¬ 
fion. And withal fome difpofition or intention of the mind 
relating thereto, as of affirming, denying, interrogating, 
commanding. Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 

Men ufually talk of a noun and a verb. Shakef. 

Ve'rbal. adj. [verbal, Fr. verballs, Latin.] 

1. Spoken, not written. 

2. Oral; uttered by mouth. 

Made fhe no verbal queft ?- 

--Yes; once or twice fhe heav’d the.name of father 

Pantingly forth, as if it preft her heart. Shakefpeare . 

3. Confifting in mere words. 

If young African for fame,. 

His wafted country freed from Punick rage. 

The deed becomes unprais’d, the man at leaft; 

And lofes, though but verbal, his reward. Milton. 

Being at firft out of the way to fcience, in the progrefs 
of their inquiries they muft lofe themfelves, and the truth, 
in a verbal labyrinth. Glanville. 

It was hich a denial or confefllon of him as would appear 
in preaching: but this is managed in words and verbal pro¬ 
ton. South. 


29 D 


4. Ver- 
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4- Verbofe; full of words. Out of ufe. 

I am forry 

You put me to forget a lady’s manners, 

By being fo verbal. Shakefp. 

5. Minutely exact in words. 

6. Literal; having word anfwering to word. 

Neglect the rules each verbal critick lays, 

For not to know fome trifles is a praife. Pope. 

Whofoever offers at verbal tranflation, fhall have the mis¬ 
fortune of that young traveller, who loft his own language 
abroad, and brought home no other inftead of it. Denham. 

The verbal copier is incumber’d with fo many difficulties at 
once, that he can never difentangle himfelf from all. Dryden. 

7. [verbal, Fr. in grammar.] A verbal noun is a noun derived 
from a verb. 

Verba lity. n.f. [from verbal .] Mere bare words. 

Sometimes he will feem to be charmed with words of 
holy fcripture, and to fly from the letter and dead verballty , 
who muff only ftart at the life and animated materials 
thereof. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Ve'rbally, adv. [from verbal.~\ 

X. In words; orally. 

The manner of our denying the deity of Chrift here pro¬ 
hibited, was by words and oral expreffions verbally to 
deny it. South's Sermons. 

2 . Word for word. 

’Tis almoft impoffible to tranflate verbally , and well, at 
the fame time. Dryden. 

VERB A TIM. adv. [Latin.] Word for word. 

Think not, although in writing I preferr’d 
The manner of thy vile outragious crimes. 

That therefore I have forg’d, or am not able 
Verbatim to rehearfe the method of my pen. Shakefp. 

See the tranfcripts of both charters verbatim in Mat. 
Paris. Hale. 

To Verberate. v. a. [verbero, Lat.] To beat; to ftrike. 

Verbera'tion. n.f. [verbcraiion, Fr. from verberate.] Blows; 
beating. 

Riding or walking againft great winds is a great exercife, 
the effects of which are rednefs and inflammation; all the 
effects of a loft prefs or verbcration. Arbuthnot . 

VERBO'SE. adj. [ verbojus , Lat.] Exuberant in words; pro¬ 
lix ; tedious by multiplicity of words. 

Let envy 

Ill-judging and verbofe , from Lethe’s lake. 

Draw tuns unmeafurable. Prior. 

They ought to be brief, and not too verbofe in their way of 
fpeaking ; and to propound the matter of their argument in 
a mild and gentle manner. Aytiffes Par ergon. 

Verbosity, n. f [verbofite, Fr. from verbofe .] Exuberance 
of words ; much empty talk. 

He draweth out the thread of his verbofity 
Finer than the ftaple of his argument. Shakefp. 

'Fo give an hint more of the verbofties of this philofophy, 
a Ihort view of a definition or two will be fufficient evi¬ 
dence. Glanville. 

Homer is guilty of verbofity , and of a tedious prolix 
manner of fpeaking : he is the greateff talker of all an¬ 
tiquity. Broome. 

Verdant, n.f. [verdoiant, Fr. viridans, Lat.] Green. This 

word is fo lately naturalized, that Skinner could, find it only 
in a dictionary. 

Each odorous bufhy fhrub 

Fenc’d up the verdant wall. Milton. 

Ve'rderer. n.f [ verdier , Fr. viridarius , low Lat.] An of¬ 
ficer in the foreft. 

Ve / RDICT. n.f. [verum die?ton, Latin.] 

1, The determination of the jury declared to the judge. 

Before the jury go together, ’tis all to nothing what the 
vcrdift fhall be. Spenfer. 

2. Declaration ; decifion ; judgment; opinion. 

Deceived greatly they are, who think that all they whofe 
names are cited amongft the favourers of this caufe, are on 
any fuch verdidt agreed. Hooker. 

Thefe were enormities condemned by the moft natural 
verdidt of common humanity; and fo very grofs and foul, 
that no man could pretend ignorance avoided. South. 

Ve'rdigrise. n. f. The ruff of brafs, which in time being 
confumed and eaten with tallow, turneth into green; in 
Latin arugo ; in French vert de gris , or the hoary 
green. Peacham. 

Brafs turned into green, is called verdigrife. Bacon , 

Ve'rditure. n.f. 

Verdiiure ground with a weak gum arabic water, is the 
fainteft and paleft green. Peacham . 

VERDURE, n.f [verdure, Fr.] Green; greep colour. 

Its verdure clad 

Her univerfal face with pleafant green. Milton. 

Let twifted olive bind thole laurels faff, 

Whofe verdure muff, for ever laft. Prior. 

Verdurous, adj. [from verdure. ] Green; covered with 
green ; decked with green. 


Higher than their tops 
The verd*rous wall of paradife up-f pru n* 5 
Which to our general fire gave profped fame. 

1 here the lowing herds chew verd'rtw p°aft ure ify"' 

v •“ f ~» . & 


■] 


Em. 


Modeft; bafhfiil. 

VERGE, n.f. [verge, Fr. virga, Latin.] 

1. A rod, or fomething in form of a rod, carried as an 

of authority. The mace of a dean. " emklcn ' 

Suppofe him now a dean compleat, 

Devoutly lolling in his feat; 

The hlver verge, with decent pride. 

Stuck underneath his cufhion fide. « L 

2. [vtrgo, Latin.] The brink; the edge; theutmoftbord^' 
Would the inclufive verge 

Of golden metal, that muff round my brow 
Were red-hot fteel to fear me to the brain. * c /,A r. 

I fay, and will in battle prove, ***«£• 

Or here, or elfewhere, to the furtheft verge , 

That ever was furvey’d by Englifh eye.. Sh'ahft 

You are old, 

Nature in you ftands on the very verge 

Of her confine. Shakefp. K. Lehr. 

oerve they as a flow ry verge to bind 
The fluid fkirts of that fame watry cloud. 

Left it again diffolve and fhow’r the earth. Milton. 

Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

I have a foul, that, like an ample fhield. 

Can take in all, and verge enough for more. Dryden. 

Every thing great, within the verge of nature, or out of it 
has a proper part affigned it in this poem. Addifon. 

Then let him chufe a damfel young and fair, 

To blefs his age, and bring a worthy heir, 

To footh his care, and, free from noife and ftrife, 
Conduct him gently to the verge of life. Pope. 

3. In law. ^ * 

Verge is the compafs about the king’s court, bounding the 
jurifdidfion of the lord fteward of the king’s houffiold, and of 
the coroner of the king’s houfe, and which feems to have 
been 12 miles round. Verge hath alfo another fignification, 
and is ufed for a flick, or rod, whereby one is admitted te¬ 
nant, and, holding it in his hand, fweareth fealty to the 
lord of a manor; who, for that reafon, is called tenant by 
the verge. Cowel. 

Fear not; whom we raife, 

We will make faff within a hallow’d verge. Shakefp . 

To Verge, v.n. [vergo, Lat.] To tend ; to bend downwards. 
They ferve indifferently for vowels in refpedt of the aper¬ 
ture, and for confonants in refpedt of r the pene-appulfe; and 
fo much the more verging either way,, according to the re- 
fpe&ive occafions. Holder. 

The nearer I find myfelf verging to that period of life 
which is to be labour and forrow, the more I prop myfelf 
upon thofe few fupports that are left. Swift. 

Such are indicated, when the juices of a human body verge 
to putrefaction. Arbuthnot; 

Man, 

Perhaps aCts fecond to fome fphere unknown ; 

Touches fome wheel, or verges to fome goal; 

’Tis but a part we fee, and not the whole. Pope . 

Ve'rger. n.f. [from verge.] He that carries the mace before 
the dean. 

I can tip the verger with half a crown, and get into the 
beft feat. Farquhar. 

VerTdical. adj. [veridicus, Latin.] Tellingtruth. Did. 

Verification, n. f. [from verify. ] Confirmation by argu¬ 
ment or evidence. 

In verification -of this we will mention a phenomenon of 
our engine. Boyle. 

To VERIFY, v.n. [ verifier , Fr.] To juftify againft charge of 
falfhood ; to confirm; to prove true. 

What feemeth to have been uttered concerning fermons, 
and their efficacy or neceffity, in regard of divine matter, 
muff confequently be verified in fundry other kinds ofiteach- 
ing, if the matter be the fame in all. Hooker. 

This is verified by a number of examples, that whatfoever 
is gained by an abufive treaty; ought to be reftored. Bacon , 
So ffialt thou beft fulfill, beft verify 
The prophets old, who fung thy endlefs reign. MltM* 
So fjpake this oracle, then verify*d. 

When Jefus, fon of Mary; fecond Eve, . 

Saw Satan fall. Milton's Pat. Lojl. 

Though you may miftake a year; 

Though your prognofticks run too faff, 

They muff be verify*d at laft. V' 

Spain fhall have three kings; which is now won er u ) 
verified ; for befides the king of Portugal, there are no 
two rivals for Spain. Swift’s Merlins Pr°P 

Ve'rily. adj. [fromvery.] 

1. In truth ; certainly. 

Verily ’tis better to be lowly born, 

; ' Than" to be'perk’d up in a glift’ring grief. 


2 


„ With great confidence. , . . 

* It was verily thought, that had it not been for four great 
disfavourers of that voyage, the enterprise had Juc- 

Ce Byrepealing the facramental teft, we are verily perfuaded 
the confequence will be an entire alteration of religion 
us ; Swift on the Sacramental left. 

Verisimilar, adj. [verfimilis-, Latin.] Probable ; likely. 

Verisimilitude. ,n.J. [verfimihtudo, Latin.] I robabihty; 

Verisimility. \ likelihood; refemblance of truth. 

Touching the verifimility or probable truth of this rela¬ 
tion, feveral reafons feem to overthrow it. < _ Brown. 

A noble nation, upon whom if not fuch verities, at leaft 
fuch verfimilities of fortitude were placed. Browns Vid. Er. 

Verfimifitude and opinion are an eaiy purchafe ; but true 
knowledge is dear and difficult. 1 ike a point, it requires an 
acutenefs to its difeovery: while verfimiMude, like the ex¬ 
panded fuperficies, is obvious, fenfible, and affords a large 
and eafy field for loofe enquiry. Glanville. 

The plot, the wit, the characters, the paffions, are exalted 
as hi^h as the imagination of the poet can carry them, with 
proportion to verijimility. Dryden*s Effay on Dramatick Poetry. 

Though Horace gives permiffion to painters and poets to 
dare every thing, yet he encourages neither to make things 
out of nature and verifimility. Dryden. 

Veritable, adj . [veritable, Fr.] T rue ; agreeable to fact. 

Indeed ! is’t true ? 

_Moft veritable ; therefore look to’t well. Shalefp. 

The prefage of the year fucceeding made from infedts in 
oak-apples, is I doubt too indiftmCt, nor veritable from 
even t_ Broivns Vulgar Errours. 

Verity, n.f [verite, Fr. veritas, Latin.] 

X Truth ; confonance to the reality of things. 

If any refufe to believe us difputingfor the verity of religion 
eftablifhed, let them believe God himfelf thus miraculoufly 
working for it. Hooker . 

I law their weapons drawn ; there was a noife ; 

That’s verity. Shakefpeare*s Tempejl. 

The precipitancy of difputation, and the ftir and noife of 
paffions that ufually attend it, muff needs be prejudicial to 
verity ; its calm infinuations can no more be heard in fuch a 
buftle, than a whiffle among a croud of failors in a 
ftorm. Glanville. 

It is a propofition of eternal verity, that none can govern 
while he is defpifed. We may a$ well imagine that there 
may be a king without majefty, a fupreme without fo- 

vereignty. South, 

2 . A true aflertion ; a true tenet. 

And that age, which my grey hairs make feem more than 
it is, hath not diminilhed in me the power to proteCI an un¬ 
deniable verity. Sidney. 

Wherefore fhould any man think, but that reading itfelf 
is one of the ordinary means, whereby it pleafetn God, of 
bis gracious goodnefs, to inftil that celeftial verity, which 
being but fo received, is neverthelefs effectual to fave 


fouls. 


Hooker. 


If there come truth' from them. 

Why by the verities on thee made good. 

May they not be my oracles as well ? Shakefp. 

Muft virtue be prelerved by a lie ? 

Virtue and truth do ever beft agree ; 

By this it feems to be a verity, 

Since the effeCts lb good and virtuous be. Davies. 

3. Moral truth; agreement of the words with the thoughts. 
Verjuice, n.f [verjus, French.] Acid liquor expreffed from 
crab-apples. It is vulgarly pronounced varges. 

Hang a dog upon a crab-tree, and he'll never love 
verjuice. L* Ejl range. 

The barley-pudding comes in place : 

Then bids fall on ; himielf, for Laving charges, 

A peel’d flic’d onion eats, and tipples verjuice. Dryden. 

The native verjuice of the crab, deriv’d 
Through th’ infix’d graff, a grateful mixture forms 
Of tart and fweet. Philips, 

r ERMlCE'LLI. n. f. [Italian.] A pafte rolled and broken in 
the form of worms. 

With oyfters, eggs, and vermicelli. 

She let him almoft burft his belly. Prior. 

Vermi'cular.- adj. [vermicidus, Latin.] ACting like a worm ; 
continued from one part to another of the fame body. 

By the vermicidar motion of the inteftines, the groffer 
parfs are derived downwards, while the finer are fqueez’d 
into the narrow orifices of the ladeal veffels. Cheyne . 

o Vermi'culate. v.a. [vermicule, Fi*. vcrvnculatus, Lat.] 
To inlay ; to work in chequer work, or pieces of divers 

co,ours: . _ BaiUy. 

ermicula'tion. n.f. [from vermiculate.] Continuation of 
motion from one part to another. 

My heart moves naturally by the motion of palpitation ; 
my guts by the motion of ve^miculation. Hale. 

E 4 micule. n.f. [vermicidus, vermis , Latin.] A little grub, 
worm. J & * 


V E 


I faw the fhining oak-ball ichneumon ftrilce its terebra into 
an oak-apple, to lay its eggs therein x and hence are many ver- 
micules feen towards the outfide of thefe apples. Derbam, 
Vermi'cuLous. adj. [•vermiculofus , Lat.] Full of grubs. 
Ve / rmiform. adj. [vermiforme, Fr. vermis and formo, Lat.] 
Having the fhape of a worm. 

Vermifuge, n.f. [from vermis and fugo, Lat.] Any medi¬ 
cine that deftroys or expels worms. 

Vt rmil. \n.fi [vermeil, vermilion, Fr.] 

VermLlion. S j l 

1. The cochineal; a grub of a particular plant. 

2 . Factitious or native cinnabar; fulphur mixed with mercury. 
This is the ufual, though not primitive fignification. 

The imperfeCt metals are fubjeCt to raft, except mer¬ 
cury, which is made into vermillion by folution or cal¬ 
cination. Bacon . 

The faireft and moft principal red is Vermillion, called in 
Latin minium. It is a poifon, and found where great ft ore of 
quickfilver is. Peacham. 

3. Any beautiful red colour. 

How the red rofes flufh up in her cheeks, 

And the pure fnow with goodly vermil ftain. 

Like crimfon dy’d in grain. , Spenfer. 

There grew a goodly tree him fair befide, 

Loaden with fruit and apples rofie red, 

As they in pure vermillion had been dy’d. 

Whereof great virtues over all were read. Fairy Queen. 
Simple colours are ftrong and fenfible, though they are 
clear as Vermillion. Dryden*.s Dufrefiioy. 

To Vermi'lion. v. a. [from the noun.] To die red. 

A fprightly red vermilions all her face. 

And her eyes languifh with unufual grace. Granville. 
VE'RMINE. n f [vermine, Fr. vermis, Latin.] Any noxious 
animal. Ufed commonly for fmall creatures. 

What is your ftudy l - 

— How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin. Shakefp. 
The head of a wolf, dried and hanged up in a dove- 
houfe, will fcare away vermin, fuch as weazels and pole¬ 
cats. Bacon. 

An idle perfon only lives to fpend his time,, and eat the 
fruits of the earth, like a vermin or a wolf. Taylor. 

The ftars determine 

You are my prifoners, bafe vermin. Hudibras. 

A weazle taken in a trap, was charg’d with mifdemeanors, 
and the poor vermin flood much upon her innocence. L*Ejlr . 

Great injuries thefe vermin , mice and rats, do in the 
field. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

He that has fo little wit 

To nourifh vermin, may be bit. Swift. 

To VE / RMINATE. v. n. [from vermin ] To breed vermine. 
Vermin a'tjoN. n.f. [from verminate. ] Generation of ver¬ 
mine. 

Redi difearding anomalous generation, tried experiments 
relating to the vennination of ferpents and flefh. Derham. 
Ve'rminous. adj. [from vermine.] Tending to vermine; dif- 
pofed to breed vermine. 

A wafting of childrens flefh depends upon fome obftruCtion 
of the entrails,- or verminous difpofition of the body. Harvey. 
Vermi'parous. adj. [vermis and pario, Lat. ) Producing 
worms. 

Hereby they confound the generation of vermiparous ani¬ 
mals with oviparous. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Vernacular. [vernaciilus, Latin.] Native; of one’s 
own country. 

London weekly bills number deep in confumptions ; the 
fame likewife proving infeparable accidents to moft other 
difeafes; which inftances do evidently bring a confumption 
under the notion of a vernacular difeafe to England. Harvey. 

The hiftories of all our former wars are tranfmitted to us 
in our vernacular idiom. I do not find in any of our chro¬ 
nicles, that Edward the third ever recor.noiter’d the enemy, 
though he often difeovered the pofture of the French, and as 
often vanquilhed them. Addifon . 

Ve'rnal. adj. [■vernus, Latin.] Belonging to the fprino-. 

With the year 

Seafons return ; but not to me returns. 

Or fight of vernal bloom, or fummer’s rofe. Milton. 

Ve'rNant. n.f [vernans, Lat.] Flourilhing as in the fpring! 

Elfe had the fpring * 

Perpetual fmiPd on earth, with vernanl flow’rs. 

Equal in days and nights. Milton's Par . Lofi. 

Vern ility. n. J. [verna, Lat.] Servile carriage; the fub- 
miffive fawning behaviour of a Have. BaiPv 

Ve'rrel. See Ferrule. ' 

Versab/lity. ln. fi [verfabilis, Lat.] Aptnefs to be turn’d 
Ve'rsableness. J or wound any way. DidJ 

Versal. adj. [A cant word for univerfal.] Total; whole. 

Some for brevity, 

Have caft the verfal world’s nativity. Fludibras 

VERSATILE, adj. [verfatilis, Lat.] 

1. That may be turned round. 

2. Changeable ; 
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2. Changeable; variable. 

One colour to us Handing in one place, hath a contrary 
afpeft in another ; as in thofe verfatile reprefentations in the 
neck of a dove, and folds of fcarlet. Glanville. 

3. Eafily applied to a new talk. 

Ve'rsatileness. in.f. [from verfatile.'] The quality of be- 
Versati'lity. ) ing verfatile. 

VERSE, n. f [vers, Fr. verfus, Latin.] 

1. A line confifting of a certain fuccefiion of founds, and num¬ 
ber of fyllables. 

Thou haft by moonlight at her window fung, 

With feigning voice, verfes of feigning love. Shakefp. 

2 . [ verfet, Fr.] A fedtion or paragraph of a book. 

Fhus tar the queftions proceed upon the conftrudtion of 
the firft earth; in the following verfes they proceed upon the 
demolition of that earth. Burnet. 

3. Poetry ; lays ; metrical language. 

Verfe embalms virtue : and tombs and thrones of rhymes 
Preferve frail tranfitory fame as much 
As fpice doth body from air’s corrupt touch. Donne. 

If envious eyes their hurtful rays have caft, 

More pow’rful verfe (hall free, thee from the blaft. Dryden. 

Whilft fhe did her various pow’r difpofe ; 

Virtue was taught in verfe , and Athens’ glory rofe. Prior. 
You compofe 

In fplay-foot verfe, or hobbling profe. Prior. 

4.. A piece of poetry. 

Let this verfe, my friend, be thine. Pope. 

1 o Verse, v. a. [from the noun.] To tell in verfe; to relate 
poetically. 

In the fhape of Corin fate all day, 

Playing on pipes of corn, and verfing love. Shakefp. 

To be Ve'rsed. v. n. [vet for , Lat.J To be fkllled in 3 to be. 
acquainted with. 

She might be ignorant of their nations, who was not verfed 
in their names, as not being prefent at the general furvey of 
animals, when Adam affigried unto every one a name con¬ 
cordant unto its nature. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

This, vers'd in death, th’ infernal knight relates. 

And then for proof fulfill’d their common fates. Dryden. 
Ve'rseman. n. J. \yerje and man.] A poet; a writer in 
verfe . 

The god of us verfemen, you know, child, the fun. Prior. 
Ve'rsicle. n. f. [ verficulus , Lat.] A little verfe. 
VERSIFICA'l ION. n.J. [verffi cation, Fr. from verfify .] The 
art or pradfice of making- verfes. 1 

Donne alone had your talent, but was not happy to ar¬ 
rive at your verfification. Dryden. 

Some object to his verfification ; which is in poetry, what 
colouring is in painting, a beautiful ornament. But if the 
proportions are juft, though the colours fhould happen to be 
rough, the piece maybe of ineftimable value. Granville.' 
Versif; c a'tor. In. f [verfificateur, Fr. verfificator , Lat.] 
Ve^SiFIir. ) A verirfier ; a maker of verfes with or 
without the fpirit of poetry. 

Statius, the beft verfificator next Virgil, knew not how to 
defign after him. Dryden. 

In Job and the Pfalms we fhall find more fublime ideas, 
more elevated language, than in any of the heathen verfifiers 
Oi Greece or Rome. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To Ve'rsify. v.n. [yerfificr, Fr. verfificor, Latin.] To make 
verfes. 

You would wonder to hear how foon even children will 
begin to verfify. Sidney . 1 

To follow rather the Goths in rhyming, than the Greeks 
in true verfifying, were even to eat acorns with fwine, when, 
we may freely eat wheat bread among men. Afcham. 

I’ll verfify in fpite, and do my beft, 

To make as much wafte paper as the reft, Dryden. 

To Ve'rsify. v. a. To relate in verfe. 

Unintermix’d with fidlious fantafies. 

I’ll verfify the truth, not poetize. Daniel. 

Ve'rsjon. n.f \yerfion, Fr. Verfio, Latin.] 

1. Change ; transformation. 

Springs, the antients thought to be-made by the verfion of 
air into water. * Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

2 . Change of dirediion. 

Comets are rather gazed upon, than wifely obferved in 
their effecls ; that is, what kind of comet, for magnitude, 
colour, verfion of the beams, produceth what kind of 
effects. - . .. Bacon. 

3. Tranflation. 

This exadt propriety of Virgil I particularly regarded ; but 
muft confefs, that I have not been able to'make him appear 
wholly like himfelf. For where the original is elofe, no ver¬ 
fion can reach it in the fame compafs. • Dryden. 

4.. The adt of tranflating. 

Vert. n.f. vert, Fr. 

Vert, in the laws of the foreft, fignifies every thing that 
grows, and bears a green leaf within the foreft* that may w 
cover and hide a deer. r 


a 

vert 


I find no mention in all the records of Ireland 

gj r '“ L "'I 

The carotid, vertebral, and fplenick arteries are n * , 

vanoufly contorted, but here and there dilated tl ° nly 
the motion of the blood. # 5 . , ^ 0(le rate 

Ve'rtebre. n.f [vertebre, Fr. vertebra, Latin'1 A C> — 
the back. ’ ‘ atln, J A joint of 

The feveral vertebres are fo elegantly comnafl-rH * , 

fvrIeI T/ as & s f if they wcre but one 

1. Zenith; the point over head. 

Thefe keep the vertex ; but betwixt the bear 

And mining zodiack, where the planets err 
A thoufand figur’d conftellations roll. 5 n , 

2. A top of a hill. Greech, 

Mountains efpecially abound with different fpecies of vprr 
tables ; every vertex or eminence affording new kinds D 
VE RTICAL. adj. [vertical, Fr. from JrS ^ 

1. Placed in the zenith. 

’Tis raging noon ; and vertical the fun 
Darts on the head direeft his forceful rays. Phcvif- 

2. Placed in a direction perpendicular to the horizon. ° * 

From thefe laws, all the rules of bodies afeending or de¬ 
fending in vertical lines may be deduced. Ch*m ' 

V-tica^ty. n.f [from vertical.] The ftate of being in the 

Unto them the fun is vertical twice'a year; making two 
diltindt fummers in the different points of the vertica- 

ll fe‘ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Vertically, adv. [from vertical.] In the zenith. 

Although it be not vertical unto any part of Alia, yet it 
vertically paffeth over Peru and Brafilia. Broun. 

Vertici'llate. adj. [from verticillum, Latin.] 

Vertidilate plants are fuch as have their flowers intermixt 
with fmall leaves growing in a kind of whirls about the 
joints of a ftalk, as penny-royal, horehound, &c. Quincy. 
VertFcity. ‘n. f. [from vertex.] The power of turning; 
circumvolution; rotation. 

Thofe ftars do not peculiarly glance on us, but carry a 
common regard unto all countries, unto whom their verticity 
is alfo common. Brown s V\dgar Errours. 

We believe the verticity of the needle, without"a certificate 
from the days of old. Glanville. 

Whether they be globules, or whether they have a ver¬ 
ticity about their own centers, that produce the idea of white- 
neis in us, the more particles of light are reflected from a 
body, the whiter does the body appear. Lacks. 

Ve'rtiginous. adj. [ vertiginofus, Latin.] 

I-. Turning round ; rotatory. 

. This vertiginous motion gives day and night fucceffively 
over the whole earth, and makes it habitable all around. Bentley. 
2. Giddy. 

ft hele extinguifh candles, make the workmen faint and 
vertiginous ; and, when very, great, fuffooates and kills 
them. Woodward. 

VERTVGO. n.f [Latin.] A giddinefs ; a fenfe of turning in 
• the head. 

Vertigo is the appearance of vifible objedls that are without 
motion, as if they turned round, attended with a fear of fall¬ 
ing, and a dimnefs of fight. Quincy. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulnefs, vertigo's , 
tremblings. Arbuthnot. 

That old vertigo in his head. 

Will never leave him till he’s dead. 1 Swift. 

Ve'rvine ' } n ' f‘ [wrveine, Fr. verbena, Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a labiated flower, confifting of one leaf, whole 
upper lip is upright, and commonly divided into two; but 
the under lip is cut into thfee parts ; fo that at firft fight it 
appears like a flower with five leaves. Thefe are fucceeded by 
four naked feeds, which fill the calyx. The flowers generally 
grow in fpikes, but not in whorles, round the ftalks. Miller. 
i The night-fhade ftrows to work.him ill. 

Therewith the vervain, and her dill, 

That hindreth witches of their will. ' Drayton. 

Some fcatt’ring pot-herbs here and there he found, 
t Which cultivated with his daily care, 

And bruis’d with vervain , were his frugal fare. Dryden. 
Ve'rvain mallow, n.f A plant. 

It hath the whole habit of the mallow or althaea; but * i " 

• fers from it in having its leaves deeply divided. 

Vf/rveles. n. J. [ vervelle, Fr.] Labels tied to a hawk. . -ftinj. 
VE'RY. adj. [veray, or vrai) .French; whence veray in an ~ 

• tient Engiifh.J ' 

i< True; real. L- 

Why do I pky him, . 

. I , Y...I r .x- _ Shakefpeare. 

I Sam. xxv. 34- 


Y f kky KAKJ A. ***■**»■} 

That with his ^ry heart defpileth me. 


Gowel. ■ In very deed, as the Lord liveth. 


O that 


2. 


3 


Milton. 

Shakefp. 
Shakefpeare. 
Shakefp. 


V E S 

O that in very deed we might behold it. Dryd. and Lee. 
Having any qualities, commonly bad, in an eminent de- 

gr Thofe who had drunk of Circe’s cup, were turned into 

Wbeafts. . . . „ Davtes - 

There, where very defolation dwells, 

By grots and caverns fnagg’d with horrid fliades. 

She may pafs on. 

To note the things emphatically, or eminently. 

’Tis an ill office for a gentleman ; 

Efpecially againft his ve/y friend. 

Was not my love 

The verier wag o'th two ? 

We can contain ourfelves. 

Were he the veriefl antick in the world. 

In a feeing age, the very knowledge of former times pafies 
but for ignorance in a better drefs. _ South. 

The pi&ures of our great grandmothers in Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s time, are cloathed down to the very wrifts, and up to 
the very chin. Addifon s Guardian. 

a. Same. . _ 

Women are as tofes, whofe fair flower 

Being once difplay’d, doth fall that very hour. Shakefp. 
The^cocks beat the partridge, which fhe laid to heart: 
but finding thefe very cocks cutting one another, fhe com¬ 
forted herfelf. L'Efirange. 

So catholick a grace is charity, that whatever time is 
the fpecial opportunity of any other chriftian grace, that 
vny time is alfo the fpecial opportunity of charity. Spratt. 
Ve'ry. adv. In a great degree ; in an eminent degree. 

The Greek orator was lb very famous for this, that his an- 
taeonift reading over the oration which had procured his ba- 
niffiment, aiked them, if they were fo much affedfed by the 
bare reading of it, how much more they would have been 
alarmed, had they heard him ? Addifon. 

To VE'SICATE. v.a. [vefica , Latin.] To blifter. 

Cellus propofes, that in all thefe internal wounds, the ex¬ 
ternal parts be veficcated, to make more powerful revulfion 
from within. Wijeman's Surgery. 

I faw the cuticula veficated, and fhining with a burning 
heat. Wifeman. 

Vesica'tion. n.f [from veficate.] Bliftering; feparation of 
the cuticle. 

I applied fome vinegar prepared with litharge, defending 
the vefication with pledgets. * Wifeman's Surgery. 

Vesi'catory. n.f. [vejicatorium, technical Latin.] A blifter¬ 
ing medicine. 

Ve'sicle. n. f. [yefcula, Latin.] A fmall cuticle, filled or 
inflated. 

Nor is the humour contained in fmaller veins, but in a 
veficle , or little bladder. Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

The lungs are made up of fuch air pipes and veficles in¬ 
terwoven with blood-veflels, to purify, ferment, or fupply 
the fangiiineous mafs with nitro-aerial particles. Ray. 

Vesi'cular. adj. [from vcficula, Lat.] Hollow; full of fmall 
interftices. 

A mufcle is a bundle of veficular threads, or of folid fila¬ 
ments, involved in one common membrane. Cheyne. 

VE'SPER. n.f. [Latin.] The evening ftar; the evening. 

Thefe figns are black Vefper's pageants. Shakefp. 

Ve'spers n.f. [without the fingular, from vefperus, Latin.] 
The evening fervice of the Romifli church. 

Ve'spertine. adj. [yefpertinus, Latin.] Happening or coming 
in the evening ; pertaining to the evening. 

VE'SSEL. n f. [ vajfclle, Fr. vas, Lat.] 

1. Any thing in which liquids, or other things, are put. 

For Banquo’s iflue have I fill’d my mind ; 

Put rancours in the veffel of my peace, 

Only for them. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

If you have two veffel to fill, and you empty one to fill 
the other, there ftill remains one veffel empty. Burnet. 

2. The containing parts of an animal body. 

Of thefe elements are conftituted the fmalleft fibres ; of 
thofe fibres the veffels ; of thofe vefiels the organs of the 
body. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Any vehicle in which men or goods are carried on the water. 

1 he Tons and nephews of Noah, who peopled the ifles, 
had vejfels to tranfport themfelves. Raleigh's EJfays. 

The veJJ'el is reprefented as ftranded. The figure before 
it feems to lift it off the (hallows. Addifon on Medals. 

From ftorms of rage, and dangerous rocks of pride. 

Let thy ftrong hand this little veffel guide ; 

It was thy hand that made it: through the tide 
Impetuous of this life, let thy command 
Diredf my courfe, and bring me fafe to land. Prior, 

Now fecure the painted veffel glides ; 

The fun-beams trembling on the floating tides. Pope. 
4* Any capacity ; any thing containing. 

1 have my fill 


Of knowledge, what this veffel can contain. 
1 ove'ssel. v.a. [from the noun.] To put into a v 


Milton. 
veffel; to barrel. 


VET 

Take earth, and veffel it; and in that let the feed. Bacon. 
Ve'ssets. n.f A kind of cloth commonly made in Suf¬ 
folk. . ■ Bailey. 

Ve'ssicnon; n.f [among horfemen ] A windgall, or foft 
fwelling on the inlide and outfide of a horfe’s hoof. Dili. 
VEST. n. f. [yefiris, Lat.] An outer garment. 

Over his lucid arms 

A military vefl of purple flow’d.. Milton s Par. Lofio 

When the queen in royal habit’s dreft. 

Old myftick emblems grace th’ imperial veft. S/nita r 

To Vest. v.a. [from the noun.J 
I. To drefs ; to deck ; to enrobe. 

The verdant fields with thofe of heav’n may vie, 

With ether vefied, and a purple (ky. Dryden r 

Light ! Nature’s refplendent robe ; 

Without whofe vfling beauty all were wrapt 
In gloom. Thomfotu 

2 i To drefs in a long garment. 

Juft Simeon, and prophetic Anna fpoke. 

Before tlie altar and the vefied prieft. Milton » 

3. To make poffeffor of; to inveft with. 

To fettle men’s confciences, ’tis neceffary that they know 
the perfon, who by right is vefied with power over them. Locke . 
Had I been vefied with the monarch’s pow’r. 

Thou muft have figh’d, unlucky youth ! in vain. Prior. 

4. To place in poffeffion. 

The militia their commiffioners pofitively required to be 
entirely vefied in the parliament.- Clarendon. 

Empire and dominion was vefied in him, for the good and 
behoof of others. Locke. 

Ve'stal. n.f. [vefialis, Latin.] A virgin confecrated ta 
Vefia ; a pure virgin. 

Women are not 

In their beft fortunes ftrong ; but want will perjure 
The ne’er-touch’d vcfial. Shakefpeare; 

How happy is the blamelefs vefial' s lot ? 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot. Pope. 

Ve'stal. adj. [vefialis, Latin.] Denoting pure virginity. 

Her vefial livery is but fick and green, 

And none but fools do wear it. Shakefpeare, 

Ve'stibule. n. f [vefiibulum, Lat.] The porch or firft en¬ 
trance of a houfe. 

Ve'stige. n. J\ [ vcfiigium, Lat.] Footftep ; mark left be¬ 
hind in paffing. 

The truth paffes fo fiightly through men’s imaginations^ 
that they muft ufe great fubtiky to track its vefiiges. Harvey. 
Ve'stment. n. f [vefiimentum, Latin.] Garment; part of 
drefs- 

Were it not better that the love which men bear unto 
God, (hould make the lead: things that are employed in his 
fervice amiable, than that their over-lcrupulous difiike of fo 
mean a thing as a vefiment, (hould from the very fervice of 
God withdraw their hearts and affecHons. Hooker. 

Heaven then would feem thy image, and reflect 
Thofe fable vefiments, and that bright afpect. Waller. 
The fculptors could not give vefiments fuitable to the qua¬ 
lity of the perfons reprefented. Dryden. 

Ve'stry. n. f. [yefiiaire, Fr. vcfiiarium , Latin.] 

1. A room appendant to the church, in which the facerdotal 
garments, arid confecrated things are repofited. 

Bold Amycus, from the robb’d vefiry brings 
The chalices of heav’n ; and holy things 
Of precious weight. Dryden. 

2. A parochial affembly commonly convened in the veftry. 

The common-council are chofen every year, fo many for 

every pari(h, by the vefiry, and common convention of the 
people of that parifh. Clarendon. 

Go with me where paltry conftables will not fummon us 
to vefiries. Blount to Popei 

Ve'sture. n.f [yefiure, old Fr. vefiura, Italian.] 

1. Garment; robe. 

Her breads half hid, and half were laid to (how ; 

Her envious vefiure greedy fight repelling. Fairfax. 

What, weep you when you but behold 
Our Caefar’s vefiure wounded ? Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

To bear my lady’s train, left the bafe earth 
Should from her vefiure chance to fteal a kifs. Shakefp. 

Here ruddy brafs, and gold refulgent blaz’d ; 

There polifh’d chefts embroider’d vefiiires grac’d. Pope, 

2. Drefs ; habit; external form. 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft. 

But in his motion like an angel fings, 

But this muddy vefiure of decay 

Doth grofly elofe us in, we cannot hear it. Shakefp. 

Rocks, precipices, and gulfs, apparell’d with a vefiure of 
plants, would refemble mountains and vallies. Bentley. 

V etch. n. f. [yicia, Lat.] A plant with a papilionaceous flower ; 
from the empalement arifes the pointal, which becomes a 
pod full of roundilh or angular feeds : to which muft be ad¬ 
ded, that the leaves grow by pairs on a middle rib, ending 
in a tendril. 

29 E Where 
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Where vetches , pulfe, and tares have flood, 

And flalks of lupines grew. Dryden. 

An ervum is a fort of vetch , or fmall pea. Arbuthnot. 

Ve'tchy. n.f [from vetch.] Made of vetches; abounding in 
vetches ; confifling of vetch or peafe-ftraw. 

^ If to my cottage thou wilt refort, 

1 here may’ft thou ligge in a vetchy bed, 

’Till fairer fortune fhew forth his head. Spenfer. 

Ve'teran. n. J. [ veteranus, Latin.] An old foldier ; a man 
long pradfifed in any thing. 

We were forced to uncover, or be regarded as veterans in 
the beau monde. Addifon. 

The Arians, for the credit of their faction, took the eldeft, 
the beft experienced, the moft wary, and the longeft- 
pradifed veterans they had amongft them. Hooker. 

If king Charles II. had made war upon France, he might 
have conquered it by the many veterans , which had been 
inured to fervice in the civil wars. Addifon, 

Enfigns that pierc’d the foe’s remoteft lines. 

The hardy veteran with tears refigns. Addifon. 

Wteran. adj. Long pradifed in war ; long experienced. 
There was a mighty ftrong army of land-forces, to the 
number of fifty thoufand veteran foldiers Bacon. 

T he Britifh youth fhall hail thy wife command ; 

Thy temper’d ardour, and thy veteran fkill. Thomfon. 

Veterinarian, n.f. [ veterinarius , Lat.] One fkilled in the 
difeafes of cattle 

T hat a horfe has no gall, is not only fwallowed by com¬ 
mon farriers, but alfo receiv'd by good veterinarians, and 
fome who have laudably difeourfed upon horfes. Brown. 

To VEX. v. a. [vexo, Latin.] 

1. To plague ; to torment; to harrafs. 

Do you think 

The king will fufter but the little finger 
Of this man to be vex'd? Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

Do poor Tom fome charity, whom the foul fiend vexes. Shak. 
When fhe prefled him daily, fo that his foul was vexed 
unto death, he told her all his heart. fudges xvi. 16. 

Still may the dog the wand’ring troops conftrain 
Of airy ghofts, and vex the guilty train. Dryden. 

You are the caufe of all my care : 

Your eyes ten thoufand dangers dart; 

Ten thoufand torments vex my heart ; 

I love, and I defpair. Prior . 

2. To difturb; to dilquiet. 

Alack, ’tis he ; why, he was met even now, 

As mad as the vext fea ; Tinging aloud. Shakefp . 

Rang’d on the banks beneath our equal oars. 

White curl the waves, and the vex'd ocean roars. Pope. 

3. To trouble with flight provocations. 

Vexa'tion. n.f. [from vex.] 

1. The act of troubling. 

O that hufband, 

My fupreme crown of grief, and thofe repeated vexations 
of it. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

2. The ftate of being troubled ; uneafinefs ; forrow. 

Vexation almoft flops my breath. 

That fundred friends greets in the hour of death. Shakefp. 
Paffions too violent, inftead of heightening our pleafures, 
afford us nothing but vexation and pain. ^ Temple. 

3. The caufe of trouble or uneafinefs. 

Your children were vexation to your youth ; 

But mine fhall be a comfort to your age. Shakefp. 

4. An aeft of harrafling by law. 

Albeit the party grieved thereby, may have fome reafon to 
complain of an untrue charge, yet may he not well call it 
an unjuft vexation. Bacon. 

5. A flight teazing trouble. 

Vexa'tious. adj. [from vexation.'] 

1. Afflidlive ; troublefome ; caufing trouble. 

Confider him maintaining his ufurped title, by continual 
vexatious wars againft the kings of Judah. South. 

Vexatious thought ftill found my flying mind. 

Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin’d ; 

Haunted my nights, and terrify’d my days ; 1 

Stalk’d through my gardens, and purfu’d my ways; > 
Nor {hut from artful bow’r, nor loft in winding maze. Prior. 3 

2. Full of trouble; full of uneafinefs. 

He leads a vexatious life, who in his nobleft actions is fo 
gored with fcruples, that he dares not make a ftep without 
the authority of another. Digby. 

3. Teazing ; flightly troublefome. 

Vexa'tiously. adv. [from vexatious.] Troublefomely; un- 
eafily. 

VexaRiousness. n.f. [from vexatious.] Troublefomenefs; un¬ 
eafinefs. 

Vexer. [from vex.] He who vexes. 

URlily. adv. [from ugly.] Filthily ; with deformity ; in fuch 
a manner as to raife diflike. 

UR li nf.ss. n.f [from ugly.] 

Deformity; contrariety to beauty. 


All that elfe feem’d fair and frefli i n 
Was turned now to dreadful uglinefs. - * 

She takes her topicks from the advantages 1, 
uglinefs. 0 °ld age and 

2 . Turpitude ; loathfomenefs ; moral depravity 

Their dull ribaldry cannot but be very naufeous tr 
five to any one, who does not, for the fake of rh , ° Kn - 
_ pardon the uglinefs of its circumftances. ln ‘ tfelf > 

U'GLY. adj. [This word was antiently written o,„h u ’ 
Mr. D,er mgenioufly deduces it from cnphlih- \C t 7^ 
an cuph, elf, or goblin. In Saxon o S a is terror • 

Gothic ogan is to fear.] Deformed ; offenfive to the tV" 
contrary to beautiful. c ' e 

If Caffio do remain, 

He nath a daily beauty in his life, 

That makes me ugly. . 

O, I have pafs’d a miferable night, }a fpcare. 

So full of ugly lights, of ghaftly dreams. c/, , r 

Was this the cottage, and the fafe abode W 

Thou toldft me of? What grim afpedis am thefe, 

1 hele agry-headed monfters? 

Vi / al. n.f. [(ptccxl] A fmall bottle. 

Edward’s feven fons 

Were as fev’n vials of his facred blood. r . 

You Gods ? look down, ^ 

And from your lacred vials pour vour °race 
Upon my daughter’s head. & ^ f 

Take thou this vial , being then in bed, ■ 

And this diftilled liquor drink thou oft’. Shake ft 

Another lamp burnt in an old marble fepulchre belong¬ 
ing to fome of the antient Romans inclofed in a *]■£ 
vial. JVitki 

I placed a thin vial, well flopped up, within the fmoketf 
the vapour, but nothing followed. Addifon 

Chemical waters, that are each tranfparent, when feparate* 
ferment into a thick troubled liquor, when mixed in the fame 

rT , . , . Addifon. 

i. o V i al, v. a. To inclofe in a vial. 

^ This Ihe with precious viafd liquors heals; 

For which the fhepherds at the feftivals 

Carol her goodnefs loud in ruflick lays. 'Milton. 

VFand. n. f [viande, Fr. vivanda , Ital. ] Food; meat drefied. 

The belly only like a gulf remain’d, 

I’ th’ midft of the body idle and unactive, 

Still cupboarding the viand. Sbakjp. 

No matter, fince 

They’ve left their viands behind, for we have ftomachs. 
Wilt pleafe you tafte of what is here ? Shakefp. 

Thefe are not fruits forbidden ; no interdict 
Defends the touching of thefe viands pure ; 

Their tafte no knowledge works, at leaft of evil. Milton. 
From fome forts of food lefs pleafant to the tafte, perfons 
in health, and in no neceflity of ufing fuch viands , had better 
to abftain. Jday. 

The tables in fair order fpread ; 

Viands of various kinds allure the tafte, 

Of choiceft fort and favour ; rich repaft ! Pope. 

VIA'TJCUM. n.f [Latin.] 

1. Provilion for a journey. 

2 . The laft rites ufed to prepare the palling foul for its depar¬ 
ture. 

To Vi / BRATE. v. a. [vibro, Latin.] 

1. To brandilh ; to move to and fro with quick motion. 

2 . To make to quiver. 

Breath vocalized, that is vibrated or undulated, may dif¬ 
ferently affedt the lips, and imprefs a fwift tremulous mo¬ 
tion, which breath palling fmooth doth not. Holder. 

To ViRrate. v. n. 

1. To play up and down, or to and fro. 

The air, compreffed by the fall and weight of the quick- 
filver, would repel it a little upwards, and make it vibrate 
a little up and down. Boyle. 

Do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain 
degree, emit light, and ftiine ? And is not this eiriiflion 
performed by the vibrating motions of their parts ? heivton. 

2 . To quiver. 

The whifper, that to greatnefs ftill too near, 

Perhaps, yet vibrates on his fovereign's ear. Pope. 

VibraRion. n.f. [from vibro, Latin.] The adt of moving, 
or being moved with quick reciprocations, or returns; the 
adt of quivering. 

It fparkled like the coal upon the altar, with the fervours 
of piety, the heats of devotion, and the Lillies and vibrations 
of an harmlefs adlivity. South. 

Do not the rays of light, in falling upon the bottom ot 
the eye, excite vibrations in the tunica retina ? U Inch -vibra¬ 
tions being propagated along the folid fibres of the opn* 
nerves into the brain, caufe the fenfe of feeing. Newton. 
Mild vibrations footh the parted foul, 

New to the dawning of celeftizl day. Tbomjon. 

VFCAR. 


Shakefp. 


Shakefp. 

Milton. 



VIC 

VFCAR n - f‘ [vicarius, Latin.] 

The incumbent of an appropriated or impropriated benefice. 
Procure the vicar 

To flay for me at church, ’twixt twelve and one. 

To give our hearts united ceremony. Shakefp . 

Yours is the prize ; 

The vicar my defeat, and all the village fee. Dryden. 

A landed youth, whom his mother would never fufter to 
look into a book for fear of fpoiling his eyes, upon hear- 
■ n a the clergy decried, what a contempt muft he entertain, 
not only for his vicar at home, but for the whole order. Swift. 
One who performs the fundtions of another ; a fubftitute. 

2 ‘ An archbifhop may not only excommunicate and interdict 
his fuffragans, but his vicar -general may do the fame. Ayliffe. 
V/carage. n.f. [from vicar.] The benefice of a vicar. 

This gentleman lived in his to a good old age, 

and having never deferted his flock, died vicar of Bray. Swift. 
Vicarious, adj. [ vicarius , Latin.] Deputed ; delegated ; adt- 
ino- in the place of another. 

*The foul in the body is but a fubordinate efficient, and 
•vicarious and inftrumental in the hands of the Almighty, 
being but his fubftitute in this regiment of the body. Hale. 

What can be more unnatural, than for a man to rebel 
againft the vicarious power of God in his foul. Norris. 

VFcarship. n.f [from vicar.] The office of a vicar. 
yiCE. n.f [ vitium, Latin.] 

1. The courfe of adtion oppofite to virtue; depravity of man¬ 
ners ; inordinate life. 

No fpirit more grofs to love 

Vice for itfelf. Milton , 

The foundation of error will lie in wrong meafures of pro¬ 
bability; as the foundation of vice in wrong meafures of 
good. Locke. 

2. A fault; an offence. It is generally ufed for an habitual 
fault, not for a Angle enormity. 

No vice, fo Ample, but affumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. 

Yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before; 

More fuffer by him that fhall fucceed. 

Ungovern’d appetite, a brutifli vice. 

I cannot blame him for inveighing fo fharply againft the 
vices of the clergy in his age. Dryden. 

3. The fool, or punchinello of old fhows. 

I’ll be with you again 
In a trice, like to the old vice , 

Your need to fuftain; 

Who with dagger of lath, in his rage and his wrath, 

Cries, ah, ha ! to the devil. Shakefpearc. 

His face made of brals, like a vice in a game. Tujfer. 

4. [Vijs, Dutch.] A kind of fmall iron prefs with ferews, ufed by 
workmen. 

He found that marbles taught him percuflion ; bottle-fcrews, 
the vice ; whirligigs, the axis inperitrochio. Arbuth. and Pope. 

5. Gripe; grafp. 

If I but Aft him once ; if he come but within my 
vice. Shakefpearc. 

6. [Vice, Latin.] It is ufed in compofttion for one, qui vicemgerit, 
who performs, in his (lead, the office of a luperiour, or who has 
tire fecond rank in command : as a viceroy; vice-chancellor. 

To Vice. v. a. [from the noun.] To draw. 

With all conftdence he fwears. 

As he had feen’t, or been an inftrument 
To vice you to’t, that you have touch’d his queen 
Forbiddeniy. Shakejpeare’s Winter Tale. 

VFCEADMIRAL. n.f [vice and admiral.] 

1. The fecond commander of a fleet. 

The foremoft of the fleet was the admiral : the rear- 
admiral was Cara Mahometes, an arch-pirate. The vice- 
admiral in the middle of the fleet with a great fquadron of 
gallies, ftruck. fail direclly. * Knolles. 

2. A naval officer of the fecond rank. 

VFceadmiralt Y. n.f [from vice-admiral.] The office of a 
vice-admiral. 

The vice- admiralty is exercifed by Mr. Trenanion. Carew. 
Vicea / gent. n. f [vice and agent.] One who acts in the 
place of another. 

A vaflai Satan hath made his vice-agent, to crofs whatever 
the faithtul ought to do. Hooker. 

Viced, adj. [from viced.] Vitious ; corrupt. 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o’er fome high -vic'd city hang his poifon 

a ' r * Shakefp. 

vlLEGE'RENT. n.f [vicem gcrens, Lat.] A lieutenant; 
one who is intrufted with the power of the luperiour, by 
whom he is deputed. 

All precepts concerning kings are comprehended in thefe ; 
remember thou art a man ; remember thou art God’s 
vicegerent. . Bacon% 

ilmploy it in unfeigned piety towards God ; in unftiaken 
7 ut y t0 vicegerent ; in hearty obedience to his church. Sprat. 
4 ? 


VIC 

Great Father of the gods, when for our crimes 
Thou fend’ft fome heavy judgment on the times ; 

Some tyrant king, the terrour of his age. 

The type and true vicegerent of thy rage* 

Thus punifh. Dry dedr 

Thou great vicegerent of the king; 

In all affairs thou foie director. Swift* 

Vicegerent, adj. [vicegerens, Lat.] Having a delegated 
power ; adting by fubftitution. 

Whom fend I to judge thee ? Whom but thee, 

Vicegerent fon ! To thee I have transferred 

All judgment, whether in heav’n, or earth, or hell. Milton , 

VicegeRency. n. f. [from vicegernt.] The office of a vice¬ 
gerent ; lieutenancy; deputed power: 

& The authority of confcience ftands founded upon its vice¬ 
gerent and deputation under God. South . 

VicechaEcellor. n.f [vicecancellarius,L.2Ltln.] The fecond 

• magiftrate of the univerftties. 

ViRenary. adj. [vicenarius, Lat.] Belonging to twenty. Bailey, 

VFCEROY. n.f [viceroi, French.] He who governs in place 
of the king with regal authority. 

Shall I, for lucre of the reft unvanquifh’d, 

Detract fo much from that prerogative. 

As to be call’d but viceroy of the whole ? Shakefp, 

Mendoza, viceroy of Peru, was wont to fay, that the go¬ 
vernment of Peru was the beft place the king of Spain gave, 
fave that it was fomewhat too near Madrid. Bacon. 

We are fo far from having a king, that even the viceroy 

• is generally abfent four Afths of his time. Swift. 

ViReroyalty. n.f. [from viceroy.] Dignity of a viceroy. 

Thefe parts furnifti out vice-royalties for the grandees ; but 
in war are incumbrances to the kingdom. Add-Jon. 

ViRety. n.f. [Of this word I know not well the meaning or 
original : a nice thing is now called in vulgar language, point 
vice, from the French perhaps, point de vice ; whence the 
barbarous word vicety may be derived.] Nicety ; exadtnefs. 
A word not ufed. 

Here is to the fruit of Pem, 

Grafted upon Stub his ftem; 

With the peakifti nicety. 

And old Sherewood’s vicety. B. Johnfoni 

ViciRity. n.f. [ vicinus, Latin.] 

1. Nearnefs ; State of being near. 

The pofition of things is fuch, that there is a vicinity be¬ 
tween agents and patients, that the one inceffantly invades 
the other. Hale. 

The abundance and vicinity of country feats. Swift; 

2. Neighbourhood. 

He fhall And out and recall the wandering particles home, 
and Ax them in their old vicinity * Rogers. 

Gravity alone muff have carried them downwards to the 
vicinity of the fun. Bentley. 

VPcinage. n.f [vicinia, Lat.] Neighbourhood; places adjoin¬ 
ing- 

Vici'ne 1 "* \ a< %* [vicinus, Lat.] Near; neighbouring. 

Opening other vicine paffages might obliterate any track ; 
as die making of one hole ill the yielding mud, defaces the 
print of another near it. 

ViRious. adj. [from vice.] See Vitious. Devoted 
not addufte-J to virtue. 

He heard this heavy curfe. 

Servants of fervants on his vicious race. Milton. 

Vicissitude. [ vicijjitudo, Latin.] 

1. Regular change; return of the fame things iri the fame 
fucceffion. 

It makes through heav’n 

Grateful vicijfitude , like day and night. Adi It on. 

The rays of light are alternately difpofed to be refle&ed or 
refracted for many viciffitudes. Newton. 

This fucceffion of things upon the earth, is the refult of 
the vicijfitude of feafons, and is as conftant as is the caufe of 
that vicijfitude , the fun’s declination. Woodward. 

2. Revolution ; change. 

During the courfe of the war, did the viciffitudes of good 
and bad fortune affe£t us with humility or thankfulnefs. Attsrb. 

Verfe fweetens toil, however rude the found. 

All at her work the village maiden Angs ; 

Nor as fhe turns the giddy wheel around* 

Revolves the fad vicijfitude of things. Giffard. 

ViRo'ntiels. In law' vicontiel rents are certain farms, for 
which the fheriff pays a rent to the king, and makes what 
pro At he can of them. Vicontiel writs are fuch writs as are 
triable in the county court, before the fheriff. 

\ iRtim. n.f. [ viktima , Latin.] 

I. A facriAce ; fomething flain for a facriAce. 

All that were authors of fo black a deed; 

Be facriAc’d as victims to his ghoft. 

And on the vidtim pour the ruddy wine. 

Clitumnus’ waves, for triumphs after war, 

The vidlim ox, and fnowy fheep prepare. 


G lanville, 

to vice 


Denham: 

Dryden. 

Addifon. 

Some* 
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2. Something defiroyed. 

Behold where age's wretched victim lies ; 

* . See h[s heac * tfernbling, and his half-clos’d eyes. Prior. 

I CTOR. a. J. [victor. , Lat.] Conqueror; vanquifiier ; he 
that gains the advantage in any contefi. Victor is feldorn 
iiicci w ith a genitive, and never but with regard to fome fingle 
action or perfon. We rarely fay Alexander was victor of 
Darius, though we fay he was viCiorzt Arbela ; but we never 
fay he was victor of Perfia. 

*This ftrapge race more Arrange conceits did yield ; 

W ho victor feem’d, was to his ruin brought 5 

Who feem’d o’erthrovvn, was miftrefs of the field. Sidney. 

Some time the flood prevails, and then the wind, 

Both tugging to be vigors, bread: to breafi, 

Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered. Shake/p. 


Although the victor, we fubmitto Cadar. 


Sbakefp. 


Say where and when 
Their fight ; what firoke Avail bruife the victor' s heel. Milt. 

Our Hebrew fongs and harps in Babylon, 

T hat pleas’d fo well our victors ear, declare 
2 hat rather Greece from us thefe arts deriv’d. Milton. 

Their hearts at laft the vanquifh’d re-aflivme, 

And now the vigors fall. Denham. 

In love the victors from the vanquifii’d fly ; 

They fly that wound, and they purfue that die. JValler. 

Fortune s unjufi; file ruins oft the brave. 

And him who (hould be victor , makes the Aave. Dry den. 

Loie not a thought on me, I’m out of danger; 

Heaven will not leave me in the vigor's hand. Addifon. 

Victorious, adj. [viCtorieux, Fr.] 

1. Conquering ; having obtained conqueA ; fuperiour in contefi. 

Victory doth more often fall by errour of the vanquiflied, 
than by the valour of the victorious. Hayward. 

. The great fon return’d victorious with his faints. Milton . 

That happy fun, faid he, will rife again, 

Who twice victorious did our navy fee : 

And I alone muft view him rife in vain, 

Without one ray of all his Aar for me. Dryden. 

2. Producing conqueA. 

Sudden thefe honours Avail be (hatch’d away, 

And curs’d for ever this victorious day. Pope. 

3. Betokening conqueA. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths ; 

Our bruifed arms hung up for monuments. Sbakefp. 

Victoriously, adv. [from victorious.] With conqueA ; fuc- 
cefsfully ; triumphantly. 

That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully betray our 
fuccours, viCToriotfy through all difficulties. Hammond. 

\ icto riousness. n. f [from victorious .J The Aate or quality 
of being victorious. 

Vi ctory, n.f [ victoria , Lat.] ConqueA; fuccefs in con¬ 
tefi; triumph. 

At his nurfe’s tears 

He whin’d and roar’d away your victory, 

That pages bluflv’d at him. Sbakefp. 

Then to the heav’n of heav’ns he Avail afeend 
With victory , triumphing o’er his foes. Milton. 

Obedience is a complicated a£t of virtue, and many graces 
are exercifed in one a£t of obedience. It is an a£t of humi¬ 
lity, of mortification and felf-denial, of charity to God, of 
care of the publick, of order and charity to ourfelves. It is a great 
infiance of a victory over the moA refraCtory paffions. Taylor. 

VActress. n.f [from victor.'] A female that conquers. 

I’ll lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed ; 

And five fiiall be foie viCtrefs ; Caefar’s Caefar. Sbakefp. 

VActual. ) n. f [viCiuailles, Fr. vittonaglia, Ital.] Provifion 

VActuals. ) of food; Aores for the fupport of life ; meat; 
fuAenance. 

He landed in thefe iflands, to furniflv himfelf with victuals 
and frefii water. Abbot’s Defcrip. of the World. 

You had mufiy victuals, and he hath holp to eat it: he 
hath an excellent Aomach. Sbakefp. 

He was not able to keep that place three days for lack of 
victual. Knolles. 

They, unprovided of tackling and victual , are forced to 
fea by a Aorm. K. Charles. 

To Victual, v.a. [from the noun.] To Aore with provi¬ 
fion for food. 

Talbot, farewel; 

I mufi go victual Orleans forthwith. Sbakef. 

Victualler, n.f [from victuals.'] One who provides victuals. 
They planted their artillery againfi the haven, to impeach 
fupply of victuals ; yet the Englifil victuallers furceafed not 
to bring all things necefiary. Hayward. 

Their conqueA half is to the victualler due. King. 

VIDE LICET, adv. [Latin.] To wit; that is. This word is 
generally written viz. 

Vidu / ity. n. J. [from viduus, Lat.] Widowhood. 

To Vie. v. a. [Of this word the etymology is very uncertain.] 

I. To Avow, or practice in competition. 

They vie power and expence with thofe that are too 
high. T?■ Kftrjinr* 


Pope. 


JZs. v!e happ,nefs in a thoufenJ rwe« fc 

2. In this paffage the meaning feems to be, to 

mulate. u J to accu- 

She hung about my neck, and kifs on kifs 
She vied fo faft, 

J hat in a twink (he won me to her love. w , , 

To Vie v. n. To conteft; to contend; to drive dr 
penonty. nve ror lu- 

In a trading nation, the younger fons maybe placed ; 

fuch a way of life, as may enable them to vie with the h a 
of their famdy. n 1 ^ 

The wool, when (haded with Ancona’s dye Addl ! on ' 
Mzy with the proudeA Tyrian purple vie. ’ 

Now voices over voices rife ; ddifin. 

While each to be,the loudefi vies. « .. 

To VIEW. v.a. [veu, Fr. from veoir, or voir.] 
l* 1 2,^ urve y ; to look on by way of examination. 

Go, and view the country. * <y r .. 

Th’ almighty father bent down his eye, ' VH ' 2 * 

His own works and their works at once to view. MUtcn 
^ / tew no^this fpire, by meafures giv’11, 

To buildings rais’d by common hands. p p r 

Whene’er we view fome well-proportion’d dome • ? ^ 
No Angle parts unequally furprize; 5 

All comes united to th’ admiring eyes. p 

2. To fee ; to perceive by the eye. 

With eyes aghaA 

View'd firA their lamentable lot. Milton 

No more I hear, no more I view. 

The phantom flies me, as unkind as you. 

VIEW. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. ProfpeCt. 

V ou fivould tread a courfe 
Pretty, and full of view ; yea, haply, near 
The reftdence : of Pofthumus. ' " Sbakefp. Cymbdm. 
V ait and indefinite views, which drown all appreherifions of 
the uttermoA objeCts, are condemned by good authors. JVotton. 
The walls of Pluto’s palace are in view. Dryden. 
Cut wide views through mountains to the plain, 

You’ll wifh your hill, or Avelter’d hill again. Pope. 

2. Sight; power of beholding. ° J * 

Some fafer refolution I’ve in view. Milton. 

I go, to take for ever from your view , 

Both the lov’d objeCt, and the hated too. Dryden. 

I hefe things duly weigh’d, will give us a clear view into 
the Aate of human liberty. Locke. 

InfiruCt me other joys to prize, 

With other beauties charm my partial eyes; 

Full in my view fet all the bright abode, 

And make my foul quit Abelard for God. Pope. 

3. Adi of feeing. 

Th’ unexpected found 

Of dogs and men, his wakeful ear does wound ; 

Rouz’d with the noife,- he fcarce believes his ear, 

Willing to think th’ illufions of his fear 
Had giv’n this falfe alarm ; but Araight his view 
Confirms that more than all he fears is true. Denhami 
Objedls near our view are thought greater than thofe of 
a larger fize, that are more remote. Locke. 

4. Sight; eye. 

She was not much Aruck with thofe objedls that now pre- 
fented themfelves to her view. Female Quixote. 

5. Survey; examination by the eye. 

Time never will renew, T 

While we too far the pleafing path purfue, > 

Surveying nature with too nice a view. Dryden. 3 

6. Intellectual furvey. 

If the mind has made this inference by finding out the in¬ 
termediate ideas, and taking a view of the connedlion oi 
them, it has proceeded rationally. 1 Locke. 

7. Space that may be taken in by the eye ; reach of fight. 

The fame through all the neighb’ring nations flew, 

When now the Trojan navy was in view. Dryden. 

8. Appearance ; Avow. 

In that accomplifh’d mind, 

Helpt by the night, new graces find ; 

Which, by the fplendour of her view, 

Dazzl’d before we never knew. Waller. 

9. Bifplay ; exhibition to the fight or mind. 

To give a right view of this mifiaken part of liberty, 

would any one be a changeling, becaufe he is lefs determined 
by wife confiderations than a wife man ? Locke. 

JO ProfpedI of interefi. 

No man fets himfelf about any thing, but upon fome view 
or other, which ferves him for a reafon. Lode. 

11. Intention; defign. 

He who fojourns in a foreign country, refers what lie 
fees to the Aate of things at home ; with that view he makes 
all his refledlions. Atteibury. 

With a view to commerce, in returning from his expe i~ 
L'EJirange . tion againfi the Parthians, he pafied through Egypt. Arbuthnot. 

Vi’ E\VLKSS# 


V I G 


Unfeen; not difcernible by 


Sbakefp. 


Stillingfe.et. 
Dryden. 


2 . 


Broome. 


Sbakefp. 


Vi ' e vviess. adj . [ from view . ] 

thefi To be imprifon’d in the vlewlefs winds, 

An d blown with reftlefs violence about 
The pendant world 

Each fiair myfierioufly was meant, nor itood 
There always, but drawn up to heav’n ^ 

^ Swift through the valves the vifionary fair 
Rcmafs’d, and vicwlefs mix’d with common air. Pope. 

Lieht-bounding from the earth, at once they me ; 

Th-h feet half vicwlefs quiver in the (kies. Pope. 

VigESIMa'tion. n.f. [yegefimue, Latin.] The aeft of putting 
'to death every twentieth man. vauey . 

v 'm n. I \vigilia , Latin.] 

V1 Watch : devotions performed in the cuAomary hours of reft. 

** go they in heaven their odes and vigils tun’d. Mi it on. 

" Shrines ! where their vigils pale-ey’d virgins keep, 

And pitying faints, whofe fiatues learn to weep. Pope, 

n A faff kept before a holiday. 

He that out-lives this day, and fees old age. 

Will yearly on the vigil feaft his neighbours. 

And fay to-morrow is St. Crifpian. Sbakejp. 

o Service ufed on the n ght before a holiday. 

No altar is to be poniecrated without rehques, which 
placed before the church door, the vigils are to be^celebrated 

that night before them. 

The rivals call nvy mule another way. 

To fing their vigils for th’ enfuing day. 
a. Watch ^forbearance of deep. 

Though Venus and her Ion fhou’d fpare 
Her rebel heart, and never teach her care ; 

Yet Hymen may perforce her vigils keep. 

And for another’s joy fufpend her fleep. _ . Wtalter. 

Nothing wears out a fine face like the vigils of the card- 
table, and thofe cutting paffions which attend them. Addifon. 

VIGILANCE. I r r vigilance, Fr. vigilantia , Lat.] 
VpGJLANCY 3 J 1 6 
I. Forbearance of fleep. 

Ulyfles yielded unfeafonably to fleep, and the ffrong pafi 
fion for his country (hould have given him vigilance. 
Watchfulnels ; circumfpe£Uon ; incefiant care. 

Shall Henry’s conqueA, Bedford’s vigilance. 

Your deeds of war, and all our counfel die ? 

No poA is free, no place. 

That guard and nvofi unufual vigilance 
Docs not attend my taking. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

In this their military care, there were few remarkable oc- 
cafions under the duke, laving his continual vigilancy , and vo¬ 
luntary hazard of his perfon. TVoitton. 

Of thefe the vigilance 

I dread ; and to elude, thus wrapp’d in nvifi 
Of midnight vapour, glide obfeure. Milton. 

We are enabled to lubdue all other creatures; and ufe 
for our behoof the Arength of the ox, the fagacity and vigi¬ 
lancy of the dog. Ray. 

3 Guard; watch. 

In at this gate none pafs 
The vigilance here plac’d, but fuch as come 
Well known from heav’n. Milton. 

VFGILANT. adj. [ vigilans , Latin.] Watchful ; circumfpeeff ; 
diligent; attentive. 

They have many prayers, but every of them very (hort, 
as if they were darts thrown out with a kind of fudden 
quicknds; lefi that vigilant and eredl attention of mind, 
which in prayer is very necefiary, (hould be wafied or dulled 
through continuance. • Hooker. 

Take your places, and be vigilant: 

If any noife or foldier you perceive. 

Let us have knowledge. Shakefpeare. 

Thetreafurer, as he was vigilant in fuch cafes, had notice 
of the clerk’s expiration fo foon, that he procured the king 
to fend a mefiage to the mafier of the rolls. Clarend. 

Vigilantly, adv. [from vigilant.] Watchfully; atten¬ 
tively ; circumfpeclly. 

Thus in peace, either of the kings fo vigilantly obferved 
every motion of the others, as if they had lived upon the 
alarm. Hayward. 

V/go-ous. adj. [from vigor, Latin.] Forcible; not weaken¬ 
ed ; full of Arength and life. 

Fam’d for his valour young ; 

At fea fuccefsful, vigorous and firong ! JValler. 

Their appetite is not dull’d by being gratified, but returns 
always frefii and vigorous. Atterbury. 

Vigorously, adv. [from vigour.] . With force; forcibly; 
without Weaknefs. 

The prince had two giant (hips; 

With his one fo vigoroujly he prefs’d, 

And flew fo home, they could not rife again. Dryden. 
If the fire burns bright and vigoroufy, it is no matter by 
what means it was at firA kindled. South. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


V I L 

That prince whofe caufe you efpoufe fo vigoroufy * is tne 
principal in the war, and you but a fecond. Swift. 

VTgorousness. n.f. [from vigour.] Force; Arength. 

He hath given excellent fuffcrance and vigoroufnefs to the 
fufferers, arming them with Arange courage, heroical forti¬ 
tude, invincible refolution, and glorious patience. Taylor. 
VFGOUR n.f. [vigor, Lat.] 

1. Force; Arength. 

Sometimes went and fometimes ran, 

With fupple joints, as lively vigour led. 

Shame to be overcome, 

Wou’d utmoA vigour raife, and rais’d unite. 

Pernicious fire wither’d all their Arength, 

And of their wonted vigour left them drain d. 

The mind and fpirit remains 
Invincible, and vigour foon returns. 

No deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigour. 

The vigour of this arm was never vain : 

Witnefs thefe heaps of (laughter. 

2. Mental force ; intellectual ability. 

3. Energy ; efficacy. 

In the fruitful earth 

His beams, unactive elfe, their vigour find. 

How does Cartefius all his finews drain, 

The earth’s attradlive vigour to explain ? 

VILE. adj. [ vii, Fr. vilis, Lat.] Bafe; mean; 
fordid ; defpicable. 

Our cafe were miferable, if that wherewith we mofi en¬ 
deavour to pleafe God, were in his fight io vile and deipicabie 


Milt■ 


on. 


Milton. 
Milton. 
Dryden. 


Alii ion. 

Blatkmore. 
worthlefs ; 


Hooker. 


Sbakefp. 


Sbakefp. 

Abbot. 


as men’s difdainful fpeech would make it. 

I difdaining fcorn’d, and craved death. 

Rather than I would be fo vile efieem’d. 

He to-day that (fieds his blood with me. 

Shall be my brother; be he ne’er fo vile. 

This day (hall gentle his condition. 

The inhabitants account gold but as a vile thing. 

That linful creature man ejected is. 

And in our place the heavens pofiefs he mufi ; 

Vile man, begot of clay, and born of dull. Fairfax. 

A fpontaneous production is againfi matter of fa£t; a thing 
without example not only in man, but the vilejl of weeds. Bentl . 

wucked. 

I am, to place 


as 


2 . Morally impure; 

Refior’d by thee, vile 
Of new acceptance. Milton. 

Wled. adj. [from vile, whence revile.] Abufive; fcurrilous ; 
defamatory. 

He granted life to all except to one, who had ufed vild 
fpeeches againfi king Edward. Hayward. 

VFlely. adv. [from vile.] Bafely; meanly; (hamefully. 

The Vpllcians 'vilely yielded the town. Sbakefp . 

How can I 

Forget my HeCtor, treated with dilhonour. 

Depriv’d of funeral rites, and vilely dragg’d, 

A bloody corfe, about the walls of Troy. A. Philips. 
V Ale ness. n.f. [from vile.] 

1. Bafenefs ; meannefs ; defpicablenefs.' 

His vilenefs us (hall never awe : 

But here our fports (hall be : 

Such as the golden world firA faw, 

MoA innocent and free. Drayton. 

Reflect on the effiential vilenefs of matter, and its impo¬ 
tence to conferve its own being. Creech. 

Confidering the vilenefs of the clay, I wondered that no 
tribune of that age durfi ever venture to aik the potter, 
what doA thou make ? Swift. 

2. Moral or intellectual bafenefs. 

Tbjn, vilenefs of mankind ! 

Could one, alas ! repeat me good or great. 


Prior. 
defame ; to 


Wa(h my pale body, or bewail my fate 
To VAlify. v.a. [from vile.] To debafe ; to 
make contemptible. 

Tonialin could not abide. 

To hear his fovereign vilify d. Drayton. 

Their maker’s image 

Forfook them, when themfelves they vilify d 
To ferve ungovern’d appetite ; and took 
His image whom they ferv’d. Milton „ 

The difpleafure of their prince, thofe may expect, who would 
put in practice all methods to vilify his perfon. Addifon. 

Many paffions difpofe us to deprefs and vilify the merit of 
one rifing in the efieem of mankind. Addifon. 

Vill. n.f [ ville, Fr. villa, Latin.] A village ; a fmall col¬ 
lection of houfes. Little in ufe. 

This book gives an account of the manurable lands in 

Hale. 


or 


vill. 


gives 

every manor, town, 

VAlla. n.f. [villa, Lat.] A country feat. 

The antient Romans lay the foundations of their villas and 
palaces within the very borders of the fea. 

All vafi polfeffions ; juA the fame the cafe. 

Whether you call them villa , park, or chace. Pope. 
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V I L 

VI LLAGE, n. f. [village, rr.] A fmall colledlion of houfcs 
in the country, lei's than a town. 

Beggars, with roaring voices, from low farms. 

Or pelting Milages, fheep coats, and mills. 

Inforce their charity. _ Shakefpeare. 

The early village cock 

Hath twice done falutation to the morn. ^ Shakefp. 

You have many enemies, that know not 
Why they are fo; but, like the village curs, 

Bark when their fellows do. Shakefpeare. 

The country villages were burnt down to the ground. Knolles. 
Thofe village-words give us a mean idea of the thing. Dryd. 

Seam d o er with wounds which his own fabre gave. 

In the vile habit of a village flave. Pope. 

Villager. 7 i. f [from village.] An inhabitant of the village. 
Brutus had rather be a villager, 

Than to repute himfelf a fon of Rome 
Under fuch hard conditions. Shakefp . 

When once her eye 

Hath met the virtue of this magick duff, 

I fhall appear fome harmlefs villager. 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country geer. Milton. 
If there are conveniences of life, which common ufe 
leaches not, it is not reafon to rejedt them, becaule every 
villager doth not know them. Locke. 

VYllagery. n. f. [from village .] Diftridt of villages. 

Robin Goodfellow, are you not he. 

That fright the maidens of the villagery ? Shakefp. 

VFLLAIN. n. f. [vilain, Fr. villanus , low Latin.J 

1. One who held by a bafe tenure. 

The Irifh inhabiting the lands fully conquered, being in 
condition of flaves and villains, did render a greater revenue, 
than if they had been made the king’s free fubjedts. Davies. 

2. A wicked wretch. 

We were prevented by a dozen armed knights, or rather 
villains, who, ufing this time of their extreme feeblenefs, all 
together fet upon them. 

O villain ! villain ! his very opinion in the letter. Ab¬ 
horred villain ! unnatural, detefled, brutifh villain ! Shakefp. 
What in the world. 

That names me traitor, villain- like he lies. Shakefp. 

He was ftabbed to the heart by the hand of a villain , upon 
the mere impious pretence of his being odious to the parlia- 
men f* Clarendon , 

Calm thinking villains, whom no faith could fix; 

Of crooked counfels, and dark politicks. Pope. 

Vi 'll ANAGE. n. f. [from villain.'] 

1. The Rate of a villain ; bafe fervitude. 

They exercife moft bitter tyranny. 

Upon the parts brought into their bondage : 

No wretchednefs is like to finful villanage. Fairy ghieen. 

Upon every fuch furrender and grant, there was but one 
freeholder, which was the lord himfelf ; all the reft were but 
tenants in villanage , and were not fit to be fworn in 
juries. Davies. 

2. Bafenefs ; infamy. 

If in thy finoke it ends, their glories fhine ; 

But infamy and villanage are thine. Dryden. 

To VYllanize. v. a. [from villain.\ To debafe ; to degrade : 
to defame. 

Were virtue by defeent, a noble name 
Could never villanize his father’s fame ; 

But, as the firft, the laft of all the line, 

Would, like the fun, ev’n in defeending fhine. Dryden. 
Thefe are the fools, whofe ftolidity can baffle all argu¬ 
ments ; whofe glory is in their fhame, in the debafing and 
villanizing of mankind to the condition of beafts. Bentley. 
VYllanous. adj. [from villain.] 

1. Bafe ; vile; wicked. 

2. Sorry. 

Thou art my fon ; I have partly thy mother’s word, partly 
my own opinion ; but chiefly a villanous trick of thine eye 
doth warrant me. Shakefp. 

3. It is ufed by Shakefpeare to exaggerate any think deteftable. 

We fhall lofe our time, 

And all be turn’d to barnacles or apes. 

With foreheads villanous low. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

VYllanously. adv. [from villainous.~\ Wickedly; bafely. 

The wandering Numidian falfified his faith, and villanoufy 
flew Selymes the king, as he was bathing himfelf. Knolles. 
Vi'llanousness. n.J. [from villainous .] Bafenefs; wicked- 
nefs. 

Villany. n. f [from villain ; villonnie, old French.] 

1. Wickednefs; bafenefs; depravity. 

1 ruft not thofe cunning waters of his eyes ; 

For villainy is not without fuch a rheum : 

And he, long traded in it, makes it feem 
Like rivers of remorfe and innocence. Shakefp. 

He is the prince’s jefter; and the commendation is not 
in his wit, but in his villany. Shakefp. 

2. A wicked adtion; a crime. 


V I N 

No villany, or flagitious adtion was ever vet ™ 
but a lie was firft or laft the principal engine to If^f^ 
Such villainies rous’d Horace into wrath • ' ^° Utht 

And ’tis more noble to purfue his path 
Than an old tale. * 

Vjlla'tick. adj [villatUm, Lat.] Belong^ to viY"' 
Evening dragon came, 0 ‘ a o es ’ 

Affailant on the perched roofts, 

And nefts in order rang’d. 

Of tame villatick fowl. 

VFLLI. n. f. [Latin.] 


Mifa 


In anatomy, are the fame as fibres; and in botanv r n 
hairs like the grain of plufh or fhag, with which, as’a kT 
of excrelcence, fome trees do abound. cj . 

Vi llous. adj. [villofus, Lat.] Shaggy ; rouffi. 

The liquor of the ftomach, which with faffing „ 
fharp, and the quick fenfation of -the inward thlloil ctT) 
the ftomach, feem to be the caufe of the fenfe of hunger A l 

Vi mi neous. adj. [yimineus, Latin.] Made of twi-st ’ 

As in the hive’s vimineous dome, 

Ten thoufand bees enjoy their home; 

Each does her ftudious adtion vary, 

To go and come, to fetch and carry. p 

^ ^ 10m v * nC0} ^at.J Conquerable; f U p e - 

He not vincible in fpirit, and well allured that fhortnefs of 
provihon would in a fhort time draw the feditious to flmri™ 
limits, drew his fword. 

.Became twas abfolutely in my power to have attended 
more heedfully, there was liberty in the principle, the miftake 
which influenced the adtion was vincible. Norris 

VVncibleness. n. f [from vincible.'] Liablenefs to be over- 
come. m 

ViYcture. n.f [vinflura, Lat.] A binding. Bailey. 

Vinde'mial. adj. [ vindemia, Latin.] Belonging to a vintage.* 

I o Vinde / miate. v. n. [ vindemia, Latin.] To gather the 
vintage. 

Nov/ vindemiate, and take your bees towards the expiration 
of this month. ‘‘Evelyn. 

VindemiaYion.w./ [vindemia, Lat.] Grape-gathering. Bailee. 
To VINDICATE. *. [vindico, Lat.] ° J 

1. To juftify; to fupport; to maintain. 

Where the refpondent denies any propofition, the opponent 
muft diredtly vindicate and confirm that propofition; 7. e. he 
muft make that propofition the conclufion of his next fyl- 
logifm. Watts''s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. To revenge; to avenge. 

We ought to have added, how far an holy war is to be 
purfued ; whether to enforce a new belief, and to vindicate 
or punifh infidelity ? Bacon. 

Man is not more inclinable to obey God than man; but 
God is more powerful to exadt fubjedtion, and to vindicate 
rebellion. Pearfon on the Creed. 

T he more numerous the offenders are, the more his 
juftice is concerned to vindicate the affront. Tidotfon. 

Affemble ours, and all the Theban race. 

To vindicate on Athens thy difgrace. Dryden. 

3. To affert; to claim with efficacy. 

Never any touch’d upon this way, which our poet juftly 
has vindicated to himfelf. Dryden's Pref. to Ovid. 

The beauty of this town, without a fleet, 

From all the world fhall vindicate her trade. Dryden. 

4. To clear; to protedt. 

God’s ways of dealing with us, are by propofition of ter¬ 
rors and promifes. To thefe is added the authority of the 
commander, vindicated from our negledt by the interpo- 
fition of the greateft iigns and wonders, in the hands of his 
prophets, and of his fon. Hammond. 

I may aflert eternal providence, 

And vindicate the ways of God to man. Milton. 

Vindication, n.f. [ vindication , Er. from vindicate.] De¬ 
fence; affertion; juftificaticn. 

This is no vindication of her condudL She ftill a( ^ 3 a 
mean part, and, through fear, becomes an accomplice, m en¬ 
deavouring to betray the Greeks. Broome. 

Vindicative, adj. [from vindicate.] Revengeful; given to 
revenge. 

He, in heat of adtion. 

Is more vindicative than jealous love. Sha.ujp • 

Publick revenges are for the moft part fortunate; but m 
private revenges it is not fo. Vindicative perfons live the 1 e 
of witches, who, as they are mifehievous, fo end they un 

fortunate. ' . 

The fruits of adufted choler, and the evaporations or a 

vindicative fpirit. . . , t ‘ 

Do not too many believe no zeal to be fpiritual, but w* 
is cenforious or vindicative? Whereas no zeal is pintua 5 
that is not alfo charitable. Sprat s ^ 7 T* r* 

Diftinguifh betwixt a paffion purely vindicative, til0 ‘ 
counfels where divine juftice avenges the innocent. L Jion b ' 

Vindicator. 
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./tor. n.f [from vindicate.] 


ut- 

better pleas’d 
than with a 
Dryden. 


One who vindicates 

Vtf Die : -V T 0 R | 

tyranny, and the vices attending it, with the 
' moll rieour ; and confequgntly a noble foul is 
with a" jealous vindicator of B.oman liberty, 

temporizing, poet . ' 

V/ndicatory. adj. [from vindicator.] 

Prnitory ; performing the office of vengeance. 
lw yho afflictions of Job were no vindicatory pumfhments to 
nke vengeance of his fins, but probatory chaftilements to 
ntke trial of his graces. Bramhall s Anfwer to Hoobs. 

Viifo/c' rill Latin.] Given to revenge; 

anf vindictive enough to repel force by force. Dryden. 

Au^uftus was of a nature too vindictive , to have contented 
himfelf' with fo fmall a revenge. Dryden. 

Vise. n. f Wmea, Latin.] The plant that bears the grape. 

The flower confifts of many leaves placed in a regular 
order and expanding in form of a ro’.e : the ovary, which is 
jit ua ted in the bottom of the flower, becomes a round 
fruit, full of juice, and contains many fmall ftones in each. 
3'he tree is climbing, fending forth clafpers at the joints, by 
which it faftens itfelf to what plant ftands near it, and the fruit 
is oroduced in bunches. The fpecies are, r. I he wild vine, 
commonly called the claret grape. 2. The July grape. 3. 1 he 
Corinth grape, vulgarly called the currant grape.. 4. J he 
parileV leav’d grape. 5. The miller’s grape. I his is ca.icd 
the Burgundy in England : the leaves of this fort are very 
much powdered with white in the fpring, from whence it 
had the name of miller’s grape. 6. Is what is called in Bur¬ 
gundy Pineau, and at Orleans, Auverna : it makes very good 
v/ine. 7. The white chaffelas, or royal mufeadine : it is a 
large white grape ; the juice is very rich. 8. The black 
chaffelas, or black mulcadine ; the juice is very rich. 9. The 
red- chaffelas, cr red mufeadine. 10. The burlake grape. 
11. The white muftat, or white Frontiniac. 12. The red 
Frontifliac. 13. The black Frontiniac. 14. The damalk 
grape. 15. The white fweet water. 16. 1 he black fweet 
water. 17. The white mufeadine. 18. The raifin grape. 
The Greek grape. 20. The pearl grape. 21. Fhe 
Peter’s grape, or hefperian. 22. The malmfey grape. 
23. The malmfey mufeadine. 24. The red Hamburgh 
grape. 25. The black Hamburgh, or warmer grape. 26. The 
Switzerland grape. 27. The white mufeat, or Frontiniac of 
Alexandria ; called alfo the Jerufalem mufeat and grofs muf¬ 
eat. 28. The red mufeat, or Frontiniac of Alexandria. 
29. The white melie grape. 30. The white morillon. 
31. The Alicant grape. 32. The white Auvernat. 33. The 
erey Auvernat. 34. The raifin mufeat. The late duke of 
Tufcanv, who was very curious in colledfing all the forts of 
Italian and Greek grapes into his vineyards, was poffelled of 
upwarJs of three hundred feveral varieties. Miller. 

The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry. Fairy L^iiecn. 
In her days every man fhall eat in fafety, 

Under his own vine, what he plants. Shakef. 

The captain left of the poor to be wW-dreflers. 2 Kingsxxv. 

Depending vines the {helving cavern fereen, 

With purple clufters blufhing through the green. Pope. 
Wnegar. n.f [vinaigre , Fr.] 

1. Wine grown four. 

Vinegar is made by fetting the veflel of wine againft the 
hot fun; and therefore vinegar will not burn, much of the 
finer parts being exhaled. Bacon. 

Heav’n’s bleft beam turns vinegar more four. Pope. 

2. Any thing really or metaphorically four. 

Some laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. 

And others of fuch vinegar afpetft. 

That they’ll not fhow their teeth in way of fmile. Shakefp. 
VYnnewed, or Vinney. adj. Mouldy. Ainfwortb 


Milton » 
Dryden. 
Pope. 
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n.f [pin^eapb, Saxon.] A ground planted with 3 


NEYARD. 
vines. 

Let us not live in France ; let us quit all. 

And give our vineyards to a barb’rous people. Shakefp . 

Though fome had fo furfeited in the vineyards, and with 
the wines, that they had been left behind, the generofity of 
the Spaniards fent them all home again. Clarendon. 

V/nous. adj. [from vinum, Latin.] Having the qualities of 
wine ; confifting of wine. 

The motion of the oily drops may be in part due to fome 
partial folution made by the vinous fpirit. Boyle. 

Water will imbibe 

The fmall remains of fpirit, and acquire 

A vinous flavour. Philips. 

V/n tage. n.f. [vinage, Fr.] The produce of the vine for 
the year. 

The-heft wines are in the dried vintages. Bacon. 

Our firft fuccefs in war make Bacchus crown. 

And half the vintage of the year our own. Waller. 

V/ntager. n.f. [from ’vintage.] He who gathers the vin- 
' t a ge. Ainfwortb. 

vFntner. n.f [from vinum, Lat.] One who fells wine. 

2 


The vintner may draw what religion he pleafes. Howeh 
The vintner, by mixing poifon with his wines, deftroys 
more lives than any malignant difeafe. Swift. 

Vi'ntry. n.f. The place where wine is fold. Ainfwortb. 

V/ol. n. f [violle, Fr. viola, Ital.J A ftringed inftrument of 
mufick. 

My tongue’s ufe is to me no more. 

Than an unftringed viol, or a harp. Shakefp . 

To drain a firing, flop it with the finger, as in the necks 
of lutes and viols. Bacon . 

Loud o’er the reft Cremona’s trump doth found ; 

Me fofter airs befit, and loiter firings 

Of lute, or viol , ftill more apt for mournful things. Milton. 
\Yolable. adj. [from violabilis, Lat.] Such as may be vio¬ 
lated or hurt. ... 

ViolaYeous. adj. [from viola, Lat] Refembling violet?. 

To Violate, v.a. [viola, Lat.] 

I. To injure ; to hurt. 

I queftion thy bold entrance, 

Employ’d to violate the fleep of thofe 
Whofe dwelling God hath planted here in blifs. 

Kindnefs for man, and pity for his fate. 

May mix with blifs, and yet not violate. 

Ceafe 

To know what known will violate thy peace. 

1 infringe ; to break any thing venerable. 

Some of violated vows 
’Twixt the fouls of friend and friend. Shakefpeare. 

Thofe offences which are by their fpecial qualities breaches 
of fupernatural laws, do alfo, for that they are generally evil, 
violate in general that principle of reafon, which willeth uni- 
verfally to fly from evil. Hooker. 

3. To injure by irreverence. 

I would violate my own arm rather than a church. Brown . 
Forbid to violate the facred fruit. Milton . 

4. To ravifli; to deflower. 

The Sabines violated charms 

Obfcur’d the glory of his rifing arms. Prior . 

Viola / tjon. n.f [violatio , Lat.] 

1. Infringement or injury of fomething facred. 

Their right conceit that to perjury vengeance is due, was 
not without good effedl, as touching the courle of their lives, 
who feared the wilful violation of oaths. Hooker . 

Men, who had no other guide but their reafon, confidered 
the violation of an oath to be a great crime. 

2. Rape ; the a£t of deflowering. 

If your pure maidens fall into the hand 
Of hot and forcing violation. 

Violator, n.f. [violator, Lat.] 

1. One who injures or infringes fomething facred. 

May fuch places, built for divine worfhip, derive a bleffing 
upon the head of the builders, as laffing as the curfe that 
never fails to reft upon the facrilegious violators of them. South. 

2. A raviftier. 

Angelo is an adult’rous thief. 

An hypocrite, a virgin violator. Shakef. 

How does fhe fubjedt herfelf to the violator’s upbraidings 
and infults. ■ N Clarijfu. 

Violence, n.f [violentia, Latin.] 

1. Force ; ftrength applied to any purpofe. 

To be imprifon’d in the viewlefs wind. 

And blown with reftlefs violence about. Shakefp 

All the elements 

At leaf! had gone to wreck, diffurb’d and torn 
With violence of this conflidl, had not foon 
Th’ eternal huns; his 2;olden feales. 

2. An attack ; an affault; a murder. 

A noife did fcare me from the tomb ; 

And file, too defperate, would not go with me : 

But, as it feems, did violence on herfelf. 

Outrage ; unjuft force. 

Griev’d at his heart, when looking down he faw 
The whole earth fill’d with violence ; and all flefh 
Corrupting each their way. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Eagernels; vehemence. 

That feal 

You afk with fuch violeiice, the king 

With his own hand gave me. Shakefp , 

Injury ; infringement. 

We cannot, without offering violence to all records, divine 
and human, deny an univerfal deluge. Burnet . 

Forcible defloration. 


Milton . 


ShakefpJ 


VFolent. adj. [violcntus, Lat.] 

1. Forcible; acting with ftrength. 

A violent crofs wind blows. Milton . 

2. Produced or continued by force. 

The pofture we find them in, according to his dodtrine, 
muft be look’d upon as unnatural and violent ; and no violent 
date can be perpetual. Burnet . 

3. Not natural, but brought by force. 

Conqueror death difeovers them fcarce men ; 

Violent or fhameful death their due reward, Milton. 

4. Un- 
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4- Uiijuftly alTailant ‘ murderous. 

Some violent hands were laid on Humphry’s life. Shakefp. 
A foe fubtile or. violent. L Milton. 

5. Unfeafonably vehement. 

"VV e might be reckoned fierce and violent , to tear away 
that, which, ir our mouths did condemn, our cojfrfcienpes 
would florin and repine thereat. t Hooker . 

The covetous extortioner fhould remember, that fuch vio- 
lents fhall not take heaven, but hell by force. Decay of Piety. 

6. Extorted ; not voluntary. 

Vows made in pain, are violent and void. Milton. 

Violently, adv. [from violent.] With force; forcibly ; ve¬ 
hemently. 

Temp’rately proceed to what you would 

Thus violently redrefs. Shake ft. Corio ’'anus . 

blame burneth mote violently towards the Tides, than in the 

rn ' d ^ : - 1 _ _ Bacon. 

Antient privileges muft not, without great neceffities, be 
revoked, nor forfeitures be exacted violently , nor penal laws 
urged rigoroufly. Taylor s Rule of living holy. 

Violet, n. f. [ violette , Fr. viola , Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a polypetalous anomalous flower, fomewhat re- 
fembling the papilionaceous flower ; for its two upper petals 
reprefent the ftandard, the two fide ones the wings; but the 
lower one, which ends in a tail, refembles the iris/ Out of 
the ernpalement arifes the pointal, which becomes a three-cor¬ 
nered fruit opening into three parts, and full of roundifh 
feeds. There are nine fpecies. Miller. 

When dailies pied, and violets blue. 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shakefp. 

Sweet echo, fweeteft nymph that liv’ft unfeen. 

By flow Meander’s margent green, 

And in the ^/^-embroider’d vale. Milton. 

It alters not our Ample idea, whether we think that blue 
be in the violet itfelf, or in our mind only ; and only the 
power of producing it by the texture of its parts, to be in 
the violet itfelf. Locke. 

VVolin, n. f. [ violon , hr. from viol.] A Addle ; a {fringed 
inflrument of mufick. 

Praife with timbrels, organs, flutes ; 

Fraife with violins , and lutes. Sandys. 

Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs, and defperation, 

For the fair difdainful dame. Dry den. 

VYolist. n. f. [from viol.] A player on the viol. 

VIOL ONCE'LLO. n. f. [Italian.] A {fringed inftrument of 
muflek. 

VIPER, n. f. [ vipera , Lat.] 

1. A ferpent of that fpecies which brings its young alive, of 
which moft are poifonous. 

A viper came out of the heat, and faftened on his 
hand. Adis xxviii. 3. 

He’ll gall of afps with thirfly lips fuck in; 

The viper's deadly teeth fliall pierce his fkin. Sandys. 
Viper- catchers have a remedy, in which they place fuch 
great confldence, as to be no more afraid of the bite of a 
viper , than of a common puncture. This is no other than 
axungia viperina, prefently rubbed into the wound. Derham. 

2 . Any thing mifehievous. 

Where is this viper , 

That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himfejf ? Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

VYperine. 7 i. f. [ viperinus , Lat.] Belonging to a viper. 
Wperous. adj. [ vipereus , Lat. from viper. ] Having the qua¬ 
lities of a viper. 

My tender years can tell. 

Civil diflention is a vip'rous worm, 

That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. Shakefp. 

We are peremptory to difpatch 
This viperous traitor. Shakefp. 

Some vip'rous critick may bereave 
Th’ opinion of tby worth for fome defect. Daniel's Mufoph. 
Viper 's buglofs. n. f. [ echium , Lat.] A plant. 

The characters are, the cup of the flower is large, and 
divided into Ave long flender fegments ; the flower confifls of 
one leaf, is fhaped like a funnel, and fomewhat inflected, 
having its upper part ftretched, but in a greater length than 
the lower : the upper part, or galea of the flower, is divided 
into two ; and the lower part, or beard, into three parts: in 
the middle of the flower are produced Ave ftamina (or 
threads) which are reflexed. Each flower is lucceeded by 
four feeds, which are in form of a viper’s head. Miller. 
Viper’s grafs. n.f [ fcorzonera , Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a femi-flofculous flower, confifting of many half 
florets, which reft upon the embryoes, which are included in 
one common ernpalement, which is fcaly : the embryoes af¬ 
terwards become oblong feeds, which are furnifhed with 
down. Milcr. 

VIRA/GO. n. f [Latin.] 

1. A female warriour ; a woman with the qualities of a man. 
Melpomene reprefented like a virago or manly lady, with 
a majeftick and grave countenance. Peachatn. 


A Tr a -r ms ', t0 , arms • the fierce Virago cries 

, And fwift as hghtemng to the combat flies 

2 * 15 commonI y uled m deteftation for an iinnuiWt 

woman. * DuUuit hirbulent 

Vi'rflay. n.f. [vhclay, virela, , Fr.J A fort of l;„i 
cient French poem, that confuted only of t-w, l e an ' 
fliort verfes, with flops. J ,vo rhymes ami 

The mournful mufe in mirth now lift ne L ' Aal 

As file was wont in youngth and fummer day's 
Eut it thou algate luft nice virclays, ' ’ 

And loofer fongs of love to underfoncr. 

The band of flutes began to play, 

To which a lady fung a virelay : ' * 

Anu flill at ev ry clofe The wouid repeat 
y The bujd en of the fong, the daify is fo fweet. r> j. 

\ i rent. adj. [ virens , Lat.] Green ; not faded. O’Ln. 
In theie, yet frefh and virent, they carve out the 
of men and women. ’Rrrm,*\ 1 / 1 t l T§ ures 

Lat - better — 

Suppofe him now a dean compleat. 

Devoutly lolling in his feat; 

'I he filver virge, with decent pride. 

Stuck underneath his cufhion fide. P 

VFRGIN. n.f. [vinge, Fr. virgo , Lat.] 

1. A maid ; a woman unacquainted with men. 

This afpea of mine hath fear’d the valiant; 

The beft regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov’d it too. 0 , . . 

Senfelefs bauble ! Sba *& 

Art thou a feedary for this a£f, and look’ft 
So virgin -dike without ? Shahfp. CymMhu. 

I he damiel was very fair, and a virgin. Gen. xxiv ,6 
Angelo is an adult’rous thief. 

An hypocrite, a virgin violator.. Shahftean. 

Much lefs can that have any place, 

At which a virgin hides her face. Cowley 

2. A woman not a mother. Unufual. * J ' 

Likeft to Ceres in her prime, 

Yet virgin of Proferpina from Jove. Hilton 

3. Any thing untouched or unmingled. 

. d a P ers of white wax, commonly called virgin wax, burn 
with lefs fmoke than common yellow wax. Boyle. 

I have found virgin earth in the peat-marflies of 

Ch ^ irc - , Woodward. 

Below the upper was a deep bed of fand only, which I 
weighed, together with the virgin- mould. ' Derham. 

4. The flgn of the zodiack in which the fun is in Auguft. 

/ Thence down amain by Leo and the Virgin. Milton. 
Vi rgin. adj. Befitting a virgin ; fuitable to a virgin; maidenly. 
Can you biame her then, being a maid, yet rofed over 
with the virgin crimfon of modefty, if {he deny the appear¬ 
ance of a naked blind boy. ' Shake/. Hen. V. 

What fays the fdver with her virgin hue ? Shake/. 
With eafe a brother o’ercame 
The formal decencies of virgin-l hame. Cowley. 

To Vi rgin. v. n. [a cant word.] To play the virgin. 

A kils 

Long as my exile, fweet as my revenge ! 

I carried from thee, my dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin' d it e’er Alice. Shakefpeares Coriolanus. 

VYrginal. adj. [from virgin. ] Maiden; maidenly; per¬ 
taining to a virgin. 

♦ On the earth more fair was never feen. 

Of chaftity and honour virginal. Fairy fjhieen. 

Tears virginal 

Shall be to me even as the dew to fire; 

And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims. 

Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax. Shake/p. 

Purity is a fpecial part of this fuperftru&ure, refraining 
of all defires of the flefli within the known limits of conju¬ 
gal or virginal chaftity. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

To VYrginal. v. 7i. To pat; to ftrike as on the virginal. 

A cant word. 

Still virginalling upon thy palm. Shakc/p. 

VFrginal. n. f. [more ufually virginals .] A rnuflcal inftru¬ 
ment Co called, becaufe commonly ufed by young ladies. 

The muftcian hath produced two means of {training firings. 
The one is flopping them with the finger, as in the necks of 

lutes and viols ; the other is the fhortnefs of the firing, as in 

harps and virginals. Bacon. 

VirgFnity. n.f. [virginiias, Lat.] Maidenhead ; unacquain¬ 
tance with man. 

You do impeach your modefty too much, 

To truft the opportunity of night, 

And the ill counfel of a defart place. 

With the rich worth of your virginity. Shakejp. 

Natural virginity of itfelf is not a ftate more acceptable to 
God ; but that which is chofen in order to the conveniencies 
of religion, and feparation from worldly incumbrances. Taylor. 
VFRILE. n.f. [virills, Lat.] Belonging to man ; not puerile; 
not feminine. 

ViriYity. 


V I R 

ViriYity. n.f [■ virilite , Fr. virilitas, L at. from virile.] 

Manhood ; character of man. . c 

l ' 'pi, e } a( fy made generous advances to the borders of 
, . J Rambler, 

virility- 

Pnwer of procreation. 

The great climaaerical was paft, before they begat chil¬ 
dren orYave any teftimony of.their virility ; for none begat 
children before the age of Axty-Ave. Brown. 

ViRMi'uoN. n. f ?mfa&yvtrmilun. . A red colioiir. 

/Egle, the faireft Nais of the flood. 

With a vermilion dye his temples ftain d. Rofcommon. 

Vi'rtual. adj. [ virtual , Fr. from virtue. ] Having the effi¬ 
cacy without the fenfible or material part. 

Metalline waters have virtual cold in them. Put there¬ 
fore wood into fmith’s water, and try whether it will not 
harden Bacon. 

1 fj ea t a nel cold have a virtual tranfition, without commu¬ 
nication of fubftance. Bacon. 

Love not the heav’nly fpirits ? And how their love 
Exprefs they ? by looks only ? or, do they mix 
Irradiance ? virtual , or immediate touch ? Milton. 

Every kind that lives. 

Fomented by his virtual pow’r, and warm’d. Milton. 

Neither an adlual or virtual intention of the mind, but only 
that which may be gathered from the outward a<Sts. Stillingfeet » 
VirtuaYity. n.f. [from virtual.] Efficacy. 

In one grain of corn there lieth dormant a virtuality of 
many other, and from thence fometimes proceed an hundred 
ears> Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Virtually, adv. [from virtual.] In effedl, though notformally. 
They are virtually contained in other wx>rd.s flill con- 
tinued - Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Such is our conftitution, that the bulk of the people vir¬ 
tually give their approbation to every thing they are bound to 
obey. _ Addifon. 

To Vi'rtuate. v. a. [from virtue.] To make efficacious. 
Potable gold fhould be endued with a capacity of being 
aflimilated to the innate heat, and radical moifture ; or at 
lead virtuated with a power of generating the faid eflen- 
tials. Harvey. 

VFRTUE. n.f. [virtue Lat.] 

1. Moral goodnefs. 

Either I’m miftaken, or there is virtue in that FalftafF. Shakef 
If there’s a power above us, 

And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, he muft delight in virtue , 

And that which he delights in muft be happy. Addifon. 

Virtue only makes our blifs below. Pope. 

The charadler of prince Henry is improved by Shakefpear ; 
and through the veil of his vices and irregularities, we fee a 
dawn of greatnefs and virtue. Shakefp. illujlrated. 

2. A particular moral excellence. 

In Belmont is a lady. 

And fhe is fair, and, fairer than that word. 

Of wond’rous virtues. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

Remember all his virtues , 

And fliew mankind that goodnefs is your care. Addifon. 

3. Medicinal quality. 

All bleft fecret?, 

All you unpublifh’d virtues of the earth, 

Be aidant and remediate. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaft that feedeth 
upon the mountains ; and that without virtue from thofe that 
feed in the vallies. Bacon. 

4. Medicinal efficacy. 

An eflay writer muft pradlife the chymical method, and 
give the virtue of a full draught in a few drops. Addifon. 

5. Efficacy; power. 

If neither words, nor herbs will do, I’ll try ftones ; for 
there’s a virtue in them. L'EJlrange. 

Where there is a full purpofe to pleafe God, there, what 
a man can do, fliall, by virtue thereof, be accepted. South. 

They are not fure, by virtue of fyllogifm, that the con- 
cluflon certainly follows from the premifes. Locke. 

This they fliall attain, partly in virtue of the promife made 
by God ; and partly in virtue of piety. Atterbury. 

He ufed to travel through Greece, by virtue of this fable, 
'which procured him reception in all the towns. Addifon. 

o- A (Sting power. 

Jefus knowing that virtue had gone out of him, turned 
him about. Mark v. 30. 

7 - Secret agency ; efficacy, without vi Able or material adlion. 

^ She moves the body, which fhe doth poflefs ; 

^ et no part toucheth, but by virtue's touch. Davies. 
Bravery ; valour. 

I xuft to thy Angle virtue ; for thy foldiers 
rook their discharge. Shakefp. K. Lear . 

I he conqueft of Paleftine, with Angular virtue they per¬ 
formed, and held that kingdom fome few generations. Raleigh . 
9 - Excellence ; that which gives excellence. 

Iu the Greek poets, as alfo in Plautus, the oeconomy of 
poems is better oblerved than in Terence j who thouLdit the 


VIR 

foie grace and virtue of their fable, the ftic*cing in of len-' 
tences, as ours do the forcing in of jefts. B- Johnfon* 

10. One of the orders of the celeftial hierarchy. 

Thrones, domination, princedoms, virtues, pow’rs. Milt. 

A winged virtue through th’ etherial fky^ 

From orb to orb unwearied doft thou fly. TickelL 

VYrtueless. adj. [from virtue.’] 

1. Wanting virtue; deprived of virtue. 

2. Not having efficacy ; without operating qualities. 

All fecond caufes, together with nature herfelf, without 
that operative faculty which God gave them, would become 
altogether filent, virtuelefs , and dead. Raleigh. 

Virtuelefs fhe wifht all herbs and charms. 

Wherewith falfe men increafe their patients harms. Fairfax. 
Some would make thofe glorious creatures virtuelefs. Hakewill. 

VI RTUO'SO. n.f. [Italian.] A man fkilled in antique or na¬ 
tural curiofities; a man ftudious of painting, ftatuary, or 
architecture. 

Methinks thofe generous virtuofi dwell in a higher region 
than other mortals. Glanville. 

Virtuofo , the Italians call a man who loves the noble arts, 
and is a critick in them. And amongft our French painters, 
the word vertueux is underftood in the fame fignification. Drycl. 

This building was beheld with admiration by the virpuoji 
of that time. Tatler , N°. 52. 

Showers of rain are now met with in every water-work ; 
and the vhtuofo's of France covered a little vault with arti¬ 
ficial fnow. Addifon. 

VTRTUOUS. adj. [from virtue.] 

1. Morally good. . 

If liis occafion were not virtuous , 

I fhould not urge it half fo faithfully. Shakefpcdre . 

Virtuous and holy, be thou conqueror. Sbakefpearc. 

What fhe wills to do or fay. 

Is wifeft, virtuoujefl, difereeteft, beft. Milton. 

Favour’d of heav’n, who finds 
One virtuous rarely found. 

That in domeftick good combines: 

Happy that houfe ! his way to peace is fmooth. Milton. 

2. [Applied to women.] Chafte. 

Miftrefs Ford, the modeft wife, the virtuous creature, that 
hath the jealous fool to her hufband ! Shakefp . 

3. Done in confequence of moral goodnefs. 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind. 

But oft to virtuous aCls inflames the mind. Dry den. 

4. Efficacious ; powerful. 

With one virtuous touch, th’ arch-chemic fun. 

Produces, with terreftrial humour mix’d. 

Here in the dark, fo many precious things. Milton. 

5. Having wonderful or eminent properties. 

Out of his .hand, 

That virtuous fteel he rudely fnateh’d away. Fairy fhieen. 

Lifting up his virtuous ftafF on high, 

He fmote the lea, which calmed was with fpeed. Spenfer. 

Fie own’d that virtuous ring and glafsi Milton. 

6. Having medicinal qualities. 

Some obferve that there is a virtuous bezoar, and another 
without virtue ; the virtuous is taken from the beaft that 
feedeth where there are theriacal herbs; and that without 
virtue, from thofe that feed where no fuch herbs are. Bacon. 

The ladies fought around 

For virtuous herbs, which, gather’d from the ground. 
They fquezz’d the juice ; and cooling ointment made. Dryd. 

VYrtuously. ado. [from virtuous.] In a virtuous manner; 
according to the rules of virtue. 

The Gods are my witnefles, I defire to do virtuoufly. Sidney. 
In fum, they taught the world no lefs virtuoufly how to 
die, than they had done before how to live. Hooker. 

They that mean virtuoufy, and yet do fo, 

The devil their virtue tempts not, they tempt heav’n. Shak. 

Not from grey hairs authority doth flow, 

Nor from bald heads, nor from a wrinkled brow ; 

But our paft life, when virtuoufy fpent, 

Muft to our age thofe happy fruits prefent. Denham. 

The cofFeeman has a little daughter four years old, who 
has been virtuoufy educated. Addifon. 

VYrtuousness. n.f. [from virtuous .] The ftate or character 
of being virtuous. 

Many other adventures are intermeddled; as the love of 
Britomert, and virtuoufnefs of Belphaebe; and the lafciviouf- 
nefs of Helenora. Spenfer. 

VYrulence. ln.f [ from virulent. ] Mental poifon ; malig- 

Vi'rulency. 5 nity ; acrimony of temper; bitternefs. 

Difputes in religion are managed with virulency and bitter- 

nebs * _ Decay of Piety. 

It inftils into their minds the utmoft vh'ulence , inftead of 
that charity which is the perfe&ion and ornament of reli¬ 
sh 011 ' _ Addifon. 

The whigs might eafily have maintained a majority among 
the clergy, if they had not too much encouraged this in¬ 
temperance of lpeech, and virulence of pen, in the moft pro- 
ftitute of their party. ‘ Swift. 

29 G Vi'rulent. 
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V I s 

Virulent, adj. [ virulent, Fr* virulentus , Lat] 

1. Poifonous ; venemous. J 

2. Poiloned in the mind ; bitter ; malignant. 

Virulently, adv. [from virulent.] Malignantly; with bit- 
tcrncis • 

V/sage. n.f. [ vifage , Fr. mfaggio, Italian.] Face; counte- 
nance ; look. It is now rarely ufed but with fome ideas of 
diiiike or horrour. 

Phebe doth behold 
Her filver vifage in the watry glafs. 

Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grafs. Shakefb 

When fhe {hall hear this of thee, with her nails P ' 
bhe 11 flea thy wolftfli vifage. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

Whereto ferves mercy. 

But to confront the vifage of offence. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
With hoftile frown, 

And vifage all inflam’d, firft thus began. Milton. 

By the rout, that made the hideous roar. 

His goary vifage down the ftream was fent; 

Down the fwift Hebrus to the Lefhian fhore. Milton. 

Love and beauty ftill that vijage grace ; 

Death cannot fright ’em from their wonted place. Waller. 

1 o VfscERATE. V.a. [ vifeera , Latin.J To embowel; to ex- 
entrate. 

VISCID, adj. [ vifcidus, Latin.J Glutinous; tenacious. 
ViscFdity. n.f. [from vifeid.] 

1. Glutinoufnefs ; tenacity'; ropinefs. 

Fhis motion in fome human creatures may be weak, in 

refpeot to the vifeidity of what is taken, fo as not to be able 
to propel it. Arbuthnot. 

2. Glutinous concretion. 

Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the vifeidities by their 
ftypticity. Fl 

Viscosity, n.f. [ vifeofite , Fr. from vifeous.] 

1. Glutinoufnefs ; tenacity. 

^ The air being mixed with the animal fluids, determines 
their condition as to rarity, denfity, vifeofty , tenuity. Arbnth. 

2. A glutinous fubftance. 

A tenuous emanation, or continued effluvium, after fome 
diftance, retraaeth unto itfelf, as is obfervable in drops of 
fyrups, and feminal vifeofities. Brown’s Vuh. Errours. 

\ FSCOUNT. n.f. [ vicecomes ., Lat. ] 

Vifcount fignifies as much as fheriff; between which two 
words there is no other difference, but that the one comes 
from our conquerors the Normans, and the other from our 
anceftors the Saxons. Vifcount alfo fignifies a degree of no- 
bilty next to an earl, which is an old name of offlee, but a 
new one of dignity, never heard of amongft us, till Henry 
VI. his days. Cowel. 

viscountess, n.f [from vifcount. Vifcount and vifcourt} efs 
are pronounced vicount and vicountefs .J The lady of a vif¬ 
count ; a peerefs of the fourth order. 

VTscous. adj. [ vifqueux , Fr. vifeofus, Lat.] Glutinous ; fticky ; 
tenacious. 

The caufe of the fcouring virtue of nitre is, that it hath 
a fubtle fpirit, which fevereth and divideth any thing that is 
foul and vifeous. Bacon. 

Holly is of fo vifeous a juice as they make bird-lime of 
the bark. Bacon. 

Visibility, n.f. [ vifibilite , Fr. from vifble.] 

1. The ftate or quality of being perceptible by the eye. 

The colours of outward objefts brought into a darkened 
room, do much depend for their vifibility , upon the dimnefs 
of the light they are beheld by. Boyle. 

2. State of being apparent, or openly difcoverable; confpi- 
cuoufnefs. 

They produced this as an inftance againft the perpetual 
vifibility of the church, and he brings it to prove that it ceafed 
to be a true church. _ . Sti/lingfe'et. 

In thefe, the vifibility and example of our virtues^ will 
chiefly confift. Rogers's Sermons. 

VFSIBLE. n.f. [vifble, Fr. vifbills, Lat.] 

1. Perceptible by the eye. 

Vifibles work upon a looking-glafs, which is like the pupil 
of the eye ; and audibles upon the places of echo, which re- 
femble the cavern of the egr. Bacon. 

On this mount he appeared ; under this tree 
Stood vifble ; 

Here with him at this fountain talk’d. Milton. 

Each thought was y fble, that roll’d within, 

As through a cryffal cale the figur’d hours are feen. Dry den. 

A long feries of anceftors fhews the native luftre with 
great advantage; but if he degenerate from his line, the Ieaft 
Ipot is vifble on ermine. Dry den. 

2 . Difcovered to the eye. 

If that the heavens do not their vifble fpirits 
Send quickly down to tame the vile offences, 

Humanity muft perforce prey on itfelf. 

Like monfters of the deep. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

3. Apparent; open ; confpicuous. 

Tfce factions at court were greater, or more vifble than 
before. Clarendon. 
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'/Fsiblen^. „. f [from State or quality of * 

V ^ LY - ^ [fr0m ^ In * manner perceptible by the 

1 he day being vijibly governed by the fun • 
longer than the revolution of the equator • 7’ 15 a ''Hie 
occaftoned by the advance of the fun i‘„ hi ’ 2 ° m “ ch « is 
motion along the ecliptick. annual contrary 

By the head we make known more vif hi, ourfim y ti, ! der - 
our threatnmgs ; enough to fee the face and ' PpI ' ca "o*, 
the mind at half a word. t0 "nderftand 

VFSION. n.f. [vifion, Fr. vifio, Latin. 1 

1. bight; the faculty of feeing. 

, Anat °mifts, when they have taken off from K * 
tne eye that outward and moft thick coat called 1? °? of 
mater, can then fee through the thinner coat, 1 ™: n duri 
ot objects lively painted thereon. And thefe nil P ' a “ res 

pagated by motion along the fibres of the optic!;^veT" 
the brain, are the caufe of vifion. New An ‘" t0 

Thefe theorems being admitted into optics, there wofnf 
fcope enough of handling that fcience voluminous ^ 
new manner; not only by teaching thofe thinw “{• c* 
to the perfeflion of vifion, but alfo by determining "7 
matically all kinds of phenomena of colours which^X' 
produced by refradlions. a r p . n . , ° uld be 

2. The a£l of feeing. N *Wm s Optuks. 

VAT , in the " ext ! ife is perfeaing of faith i„ this . 

. 111 lue ls turned into vifion there, as hope into en- 

, J 7 ‘r S ' , Hammond's Frail. Cateibid 

3. A fupernatural appearance ; a fpeeftre ; a phantom. " 

l he day feems long, but night is odious; 

No deep, but dreams ; no dreams, but vfons&nngt. Side,, 
Lait night the very gods ftew’d me a vifion. Shad 
God s mother deigned to appear to me; 

And, in a vifon, full of majefty, 

^ V fil’d me to leave my bafe vocation. Sbakefp. Hen. VI 
Him Gcd vouchfaf’d. 

To call by vifion, from his father’s houfe, 

Into a land which he will {hew him. Milton's Par Loft 

4. A dream ; fomething {hewn in a dream. A dream happens 
to a fleepmg, a vifion may happen to a waking man. A 
dream is fuppofed natural, a vifion miraculous; but they ar« 

Blis dream returns; his friend appears again: 7 

The murd’rers come ; now help, or I am {lain ! ( 

Fwas but a vifon ftill, and vifions are but vain. Dryltn. ) 

I ne idea of any thing in our mind, no more proves the 
exigence of tnat thing, than the vifions of a dream make a 
true hjftory. _ . Locke. 

Vi sionary. adj. [ vifonnai.re, Fr. from vifion. ] 

1. Aflebted by phantoms; difpofed to receive impreffions on 
the imagination. 

No more thefe feenes my meditation aid, 

Or lull to reft the vifonary maid. Pope's Eloifato Abelard. 

2. Imaginary ; not real; feen in a dream ; .perceived by the 

imagination only. 

The hounds at nearer diftance hoarfly bray’d ; 

The hunter clofe purfu d the vifonary maid. Dryden. 
If you have any fkill in dreams, let me know whether I 
have the fame place in the real heart, that I Had in the vi¬ 
fonary one. Addifon. 

Our victories only led us to further vifonary profpects; 
advantage was taken of the fanguine temper which luccefs 
had wrought the nation up to. Swift. 

Vi'sionary. t n. fi [ vfonaire, Fr ] One whofe imagination is 
Vi'sionist. 5 . difturbed, 

The'lovely vifiqnarygave him perpetual uneafinefs. Fem.Qdx. 
To VFSIT. v. a. [vifitcr, Fr. vfiito, Lat.] 

1. To go to fee. 

You muft go vifit the lady that lies in.- 1 vjfit her with 

my prayers ; but I cannot go thither. Shakefp. CoriJanus. 
Virgins vifited by angel pow’rs. Lope. 

2. [In fcriptural language.] To fend good or evil judi¬ 
cial! v. ♦ 

j 

When God viftctb, what ftiall I anfwer him ? Job xxxi. 14. 

1 hou {halt be 1 fitted of the Lord with thunder. Ifa. xxix. 6. 
When 1 vifit, I will vifit their fin upon them. Fx.xxxii. 34 * 
God vifit thee in good, things. Judith xiii. 2C. 

1 hat venerable body is in little concern after what manner 
their mortal enemies intend to treat them, whenever God 
{hall vifit us with fo fatal an event. Swift. 

3* To falute with a prefent. 

Samfon vifited his wife with a kid. Judges xv. I* 

4. To come to a furvey, with judicial authority. 

The biflhop ought to vifit his diocefe every year u- 
perfon. Ayltfff 

ToVi'sit. v.n. To keep up the intercourfe of ceremonial 
falutations at the houfes of each other. 

VFsit. n.f. [ vifite, Fr. from the verb.] The 2 St of go :I1 g 
fee another. 

In a defigned or accidental vifit , Jet fome one take a boo , 
which may be agreeable, and read in it, traits* 


m 
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V'isitable. adj. [from vifit.] Liable to be vifited. 

' All hofpitals built fince the reformation, are vifit able by the 
kino- or lord chancellor. Aylijfe's Pdrergon. 

ViVtant. n.f. [from vifit.] One who goes to fee another. 

He alone 

To find where Adam flielter’d, took his way, 

Not unperceiv’d of Adam, who to Eve, 

While the great vifitant approach’d, thus fpake. Milton. 
One vifit begins an acquaintance ; and when the vifitant 
comes again, he is no more a ftranger. South . 

Edward the firft, who had been a vifitant in Spain, upon 
action in the holy land, fixed both our pounds by the meafures 
of the Fa ft. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Griev’d that a vifitant fo long ftiou’d wait 
Unmark’d, unhonour’d, at a monarch’s gate, 

Inftant he flew. Pope's OdyJJey. b. i. 1 . l6cu 

Visitation, n.f. [vfiito, Latin.] 

1. The adl of wifiting. 

Fie comes not 

Like to his father’s greatnefs ; his approach. 

So out of circumftance and hidden, tells us, 

J Tis not a vifitaiion fram’d, but forc’d 

By need and accident. Shakefp. Winter Tale. 

What would you with the princefs ?- 

--Nothing but peace and gentle vifitation. Shakefpeare. 

2. Object of vifits. 

O flow’rs, 

My early vifitaiion , and my laft. Milton's Par. Lofi. 

3. [ Vifitation, Fr.] Judicial vifit or perambulation. 

The biflhop ought to vifit his diocefle every year in perflon, 
unlefls he omits the flame becaufle he would not burthen his 
churches; and then ought to lend his arch-deacon, which 
was the original of the arch-deacon’s vifitation. Aylijfe. 

4. Judicial evil fent by God ; ftate of fullering judicial evil. 

That which thou doft not underftand when thou readeft, 
thou {halt underftand in the day of thy vifitation. For many 
fecrets of religion are not perceived till they be felt, and are 
not felt but in the day of a great calamity. Taylor . 

Communication of divine love. 

The moft comfortable viftations God hath fent men from 
above, have taken efpecially the times of prayer as their moft 
natural opportunities. Hooker. 

Visitatorial, adj. [from vifitor,] Belonging to a judicial 
vifitor. 

Some will have it, that an archdeacon does of common 
right execute this vifitatorial power in his archdeaconry : but 
others fay that an archdeacon has a viftatoiial power only of 
common right per modum fimplicis ferutinii, as being biflhop’s 
vicar. Aylijfe's Pare gon. 

VftsiTER. n.f. [from vifit.] 

1. One who comes to fee another. 

Here’s ado to lock up honefty and honour from the accefs 
of gentle vifit ors. Shakefpeare. 

You fee this confluence, this great flood of vifiters. Shakef. 
Confumptives of this degree entertain their vifiters with 
ftrange rambling difeourfes of their intent of going here and 
there. Harvey. 

I have a large houfe, yet I {hould hardly prevail to find one 
vifitcr, if I were not able to hire him with a bottle of 
w i”c. Swift to Gay. 

2 . [Vifit cur, Fr.] An occafional judge; one who regulates 
the diforders ot any fociety. 

The vifiters expell’d the orthodox; they, without fcruple 
or {hame, poffefs’d themfelves of their colleges. Walton. 

To him you muft your flckly ftate refer; 

Your charter claims him as your vifitcr. Garth. 

. ^ hatever abufes have crept into the univerfities, might be 
reformed by ftricl injunctions to the vijitors and heads of 

V boub ~ s ’ Swift s Project for the Advancement of Religion. 

iskom'v. n.f. [corrupted from phyfiognomy.] Face; c-ount,e- 
nance. Not in ufe. 

Twelve gods do fit around in royal ftate, 

And Jove in midft with awful majefty, 

To judge the ftrife between them ftirred late : 

Each ot the gods by his like vifnomy 

Eath to be known, but Jove above them all, 

^ By his great looks and pow’r imperial. 

v 1 siyE. adj. [vifif, Fr. vifus, Lat.] Formed 
leeing. 

1 his happens when the axis of the vifive cones, diffufed 
kom the object, fall not upon the fame plane ; but that 
which is conveyed into one eye is more deprefted or elevated 

VT/ono T hlch CnterS thG ° then down's Vulgar Errours. 
x * J- [ Ellis word is varioufly written vifiard, vifar, 

Vl f r, vizard, vizor. I prefer vifor, as neareft the Latin 
^ and concurring with vifage, a kindred word; vifiere* 
rench.] A mafk ufed to disfigure and difguife. 

I fear, indeed, the weaknefs of my government before, 
a( e you think fuch a mafk would be grateful unto me* 
and my weaker government fince, makes you pull off the 

J0T ‘ Sidney. 


This loutiih clown is fitch that you never faw fo ili* 
favoured a vifar ; his behaviour fuch, that he is beyond the 
degree of ridiculous. 1 Sidney. 

By which deceit doth mafk in vifor fair. 

And caft her colours dyed deep in grain. 

To feem like truth, whofe fhape flhe well can fain. Spenfier. 

But that thy face is, vizor- like, unchanging, 

Made impudent with ufe of evil deeds, 

I wou’d effay, proud queen, to make thee bluflh. Shakefp. 

One vij or remains. 

And that is Claudio ; I know him by his bearing. Shakefp. 
The Cyclops, a people of Sicily, remarkable for cruelty, 
{night, perhaps, in their wars ufe a head-piece, or 
vizor. Broome's Odyfij'. Notes. 

VfsoRED. v.n. [from vifor.] Mafked. 

Hence with thy brew’d enchantments, foul deceiver ! 
Haft thou betray’d my credulous innocence 
With vifor d falfhood, and bafe forgery. Milton. 

VESTA, n. f. [Italian.] View; profpetft through an avenue. 
In St. Peter’s, when a man ftands under the dome, if he 
looks upwards, he is aftonifhed at the fpacious hollow of the 
cupola, that makes one of the beautifulleft vifia’s that the 
eye can pafs through. Addifon s Rematks on Italy. 

The finiflh’d garden to the view 
Its vifia's opens, and its alleys green. Tloomfon's Spring. 

Vi'sual. adj. [vifiucl, French.] Ufed in fight; exercifingthe 
power of fight; inftrumental to fight. 

An eye thruft forth fo as it hangs a pretty diftance by the 


nerve; hath been without 


any power 


Specifier. 
the act of 


of fight: and 

after being replaced, recovered light. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 
The air, 

No where fo clear, fiharpen’d his vfiual ray 

To obje&s diftant far. Milton's Par. Lofi. 

Then purg’d with euphrafy and rue 
The vfiual nerve ; for he had much to fee. Milton. 

Inward light, alas. 

Puts forth no vfiual beam ! Milton's Agonifics. 

VTTAL. adj. [vitedis, Latin.] 

I. Contributing to life ; necefiary to life. 

His heart, broken with unkindnefs and affliiftion, ftretched 
fo far beyond his limits with this excels of comfort, as it 
was able no longer to keep fafe his vital fpirits. Sidney. 

All nature laughs, the groves are freflh and fair; 

The fun’s mild luftre warms the vital air. Pope: 

Relating to life. 

Let not Bardolph’s vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord, and vile reproach. Shakefpeare. 

On the rock a fcanty meafure place 
Of vital flax, and turn the wheel a-pace. Dryden. 

Containing life. 

Spirits that live throughout; 

Vital in every part; not as frail man. 

In intrails, heart, or head, liver, or reins, 

Cannot but by annihilating die. Milton's Par . Lofi . 

On the watry calm, 

His brooding wings the fpirit of God outfpreads; 

And vital virtue infus’d, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid mafs. Milton's Par. Lofi . 

Being the feat of life. 

The dart flew on, and pierc’d a vital part. 

So dilpofed as to live. Little ufed, and rather 
Englilh. 

Pythagoras and Hippocrates not only affirm the birth of the 
feventh month to be vital, that of the eighth mortal ; but 
the progreffion thereto to be meafured by rule. Brown. 

6. Effential; chiefly necefiary. 

Know grief’s vital part 

Confifts in nature, not in art. Bp. Corbet. 

Vita'lity. n. f. [from vital.] Power of fubfifting in life. 

W hether that motion, vitality and operation were by in¬ 
cubation, or how clfc, the manner is only known to 
God. Raleigh's Hifi. of the World. 

For the fecurity of fpecies produced only by feed, provi¬ 
dence hath endued all feed with a lading vitality, that if by 
any accident it happen not to germinate the firft: year, it will 
continue its fecundity twenty or thirty years. Ray. 

VPtally. adv. [from vital.] In fuch a manner as to give 

The organical ftru£lure of human bodies, whereby they 
are fitted to live and move, and be vitally informed by the 
foul, is the workmanftiip of a moft wife, powerful, and 
beneficent maker. Bentley. 

VPtals. n.f. [Without the Angular.] Parts effential to life. 
By fits my fwelling grief appears. 

In riflng flghs, and falling tears, 

That flhow too well the warm defires, 

The filerit, flow, confuming fires, 

W hich on my inmoft vitals prey. 

And melt my very foul away. 

ViteYlary. n.f. [from vitellus, Latin.] 
the yolk of the egg. ftvims in the white. 


Pope, 
F.atin than 


The 


Phillips. 
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A greater difficulty in the doftrine of eggs is, how the 
fperm of the cock attaineth into every egg ; fmce the vitellary, 
or place of the yolk, is very high. Brown's Vulg. Err ours. 

To VFTIA TE. v. a . \yitio) Latin.] To deprave ; to fpoil; 
to make lefs pure. 

The fun in his garden gives him the purity of vifible ob¬ 
jects, and of true nature, before fhe was vitiated by 
luxury. Evelyn’s Kalend. 

The organs of fpeech are managed by fo many mufcles, 
that fpeech is not eafily deftroyed, though often fomewhat 
vitiated as to fome particular letters. Holder. 

Spirits encountering foul bodies, and exciting a fermentation 
of thofe vitiated humours, precipitate into putrid fevers. Harvey. 

This undiftinguifhing complaifance will vitiate the tafte of 
the readers, and mifguide many of them in their judgments, 
Where to approve and where to cenfure. Garth. 

A tranfpofition of the order of the facramental words, 
in fome men’s opinion, vitiates baptifm. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

Vitia / tion. n. J. [from vitiate .] Depravation ; corruption. 
The forefaid extenuation of the body is imputed to the 
blood’s vitiation by malign, putrid vapours fmoking through¬ 
out the vefTels. Harvey on Cor/jumptiohs. 

To VITILI'TIGATE. v. «. [yitiofus and litigo, Lat.] To 
contend in law. 

V itilitiga / tion. n.f. [from vitilitigate .] Contention ; ca¬ 
vil! atiom 

I’ll force you by right ratiocination, 

To leave your vitilitigation. Hudibras. 

Vitio / sity .n.f. [from vitiofus, Lat.] Depravity ; corruption. 
He charges it wholly upon the corruption, perverfenefs, 
and vitiofity of man’s will, as the only caufe that rendered 
all the arguments his doftrine came cloathed with, un- 
fuccefsful. South's Sermons. 

VLTIOUS. adj. [ vrcieux , Fr. vitiofus , Latin.] 

1. Corrupt; wicked; oppofite to virtuous. It is rather ap¬ 
plied to habitual faults, than criminal aftions. 

Make known 

It is no vitious blot, murder, or foulnefs 

That hath depriv’d me of your grace. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Witnefs th’ irreverent fon 
Of him who built the ark ; who, for the fhame 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curfe, 

‘ Servant of fervants,’ on his vitious race. Milton. 

Wit’s what the vitious fear, the virtuous fhun ; 

By fools *tis hated, and by knaves undone. Pope. 

No troops abroad are fo ill difciplin’d as the Englifh ; 
which cannot well be otherwife, while the common foldiers 
have before their eyes the vitious example of their leaders. Swift. 

2 , Corrupt; having phyfical ill qualities. 

When vitious language contends to be high, it is full of 
rock, mountain, and pointednefs. B. Johnfon. 

Here from the vicious air and fickly fkies, 

A plague did on the dumb creation rife. Dryden. 

Vi'tiously. adv. [from vitious.] Not virtuoully; corruptly. 

Wtiousness. n.f. [from vitious.] Corruptnefs; ftate of be¬ 


ing vitious. 


When we in our vitioufnefs grow hard. 

The wife gods feal our eyes. Shakefpeare. 

What makes a governor juftly defpifed is vitioufnefs and ill 
morals. Virtue mull tip the preacher’s tongue, and the 
ruler’s fcepter with authority. South. 

VFTREOUS. adj. [ vitre , Fr. vitreus , Lat.] Glafly; confin¬ 
ing of glafs ; refembling glafs. 

The hole anfwers to the pupil of the eye ; the cryftalline 
humour to the lenticular glafs ; the dark room to the cavity 
containing the vitreous humour, and the white paper to the 
retina. R#y on the Creation. 

When the phlegm is too vifcous, or feparates into too 
great a quantity, it brings the blood into a morbid ftate : this 
vifcous phlegm feems to be the vitreous petuite of the an- 
ticnts. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Vi'treousness. n.f. [from vitreous.] Refemblance of glafs. 

Vi'tr jficable. adj. [from vitrificate.] Convertible into glafs. 
To VITRI'FICATE. v. a. [ vitrum and facia, Lat.] To 
change into glafs. 

We have metals vitrificated. , and other materials, befides 
thofe of /which you make glafs. Bacon. 

Vitrification, n.f [vitrification, Fr. from vitrificate d\ Pro¬ 
duction of glafs ; act of changing, or ftate of being changed 
into glafs. 

For vitrification Iikewife, what metals will endure it ? Alfo, 
becaufe vitrification is accounted a kind of death of metals, 
what vitrification will admit of turning back again, and 
what not ? Bacon's Phyfical Remarks. 

If the heat be more fierce, it maketh the groffer part itfelf 
run and melt; as in the making of ordinary glafs ; and in 
the vitrification of earth in the inner parts of furnaces; and 
in the vitrification of brick and metals. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Upon the knowledge of the different ways of making 
minerals and metals capable of vitrification , depends the art 
*f making counterfeit or fiditious gems. Boyle on Colours. 


To Vi tRify. v. a. [< vitrifier , Fr. vitrum and fads, Lat i m 
change into glafs. J 5 T® 

Metals will vitrify ; and perhaps fome norfion r , 
glals of metal vitrified, mixed in the pot o/offl ° ° f 
metal, will make the whole mafs more tou-h 7 7? gIa(s 

“ ““ 

T °ZC R " r - T “ k "™'«“ > » 

Chymifts make vefTels of animal fubftances calcined , v , 
will not vitrify in the fire ; for all earth which hath 
or oil in it, will turn to glafs. Arbuthnot on J? ^ 

ViTriol. n.f [vitriol, Fr. vitriolum, Lat ] Allm ^ts. 

/giff by addition ° f a metaiHck with 

I rubbed it with the wW-ftone. mfcmandfW 

Vitriolate. I adj. [vitriole, Fr. from vitriolum, Lat Hm 

V i triolated. J pregnated with vitriol; confiftino- 0 f vitriol 

Iron may be diffolved by any tart, fait, ot vitrklatld 
water. f llca 

The water having diffolved the imperfeffly calcined bod? 
the vitnolate corpufcles fwimming in the liquor, by their or 
curfions conftituted little maffes of vitriol, which *ave the 
water they impregnated a fair vitriolate colour. b £ 0 .j 
Vitrio'lick. I adj. [ vitriolique , Fr. from vitriolum, Lat.] 

/itrFolous. 5 fembling vitriol ; containing vitriol. 

Copperofe of Mars, by fome called fait of fteel,* made by 
the fpints of vitriol or fulphur, will, after ablution, be at¬ 
tracted by the loadftone : and therefore whether thofe {hoot¬ 
ing falts partake but little of fteel, and be not rather the vd 
triolous fpirits fixed unto fait by the effluvium or odour of 
fteel, is not without good queftion. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Thefe falts have fomewhat of a nitrous tafte, but mix’d 
with a fmatch of a vitriolick. Crew's Mufaum: 

By over-fermentation, or long-keeping, wine becomes 
fharp as in hock, like the vitriolick acidity. Floyer. 

Vi'tultne. adj. [vitulinus , Lat.] Belonging to a calf, or to 
veal. . . . Bailey. 

y rru'PERABLE. adj. [vituperabilis , Lat.] Blame worthy. Ainf. 

I o Vitu'pErate. v. a. [ vituperer, Fr. vitupero , Latin.] To 
blame; to cenfure. 

Vitupera'tion. n.f. [vituperatio, Lat.] Blame; cenfure. 
Such a writing ought to be clean, and free from any cavil 
or vituperation of ralure. Ayliffe's Parerm. 

VIVA / CIOUS. adj. [ vivax , Lat.] 

1. Long-lived. 

Though we fhould allow them their perpetual calm and 
equability of heat, they will never be able to prove, that 
therefore men would be fo vivacious as they would have us 
believe. Bentley, 

2 . Spritely ; gay; aftive; lively. 

Viva'ciousness. . 

Viva'city \ n, J' [™'vacite> hr. from vivacious. 

1. Livelinefs ; Spritelinefs. 

They are efteemed very hot in operation, and will, in a 
convenient air, furvive fome days the lofs of their heads and 
hearts ; fo vigorous is their vivacity. Boyle. 

He had a great vivacity in his countenance, Dryden. 

2 . Longevity ; length of life. 

Fables are rais’d concerning the vivacity of deer; for nei¬ 
ther are their geftation nor increment fuch as may afford an 
argument of long life. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Vi'vary. n.f [ vivarium , Lat.] A warren. Ainfworth. 

Vive, adj. [vif, Fr. vivus, Latin.] Lively; forcible; preffmg. 
By a vive and forcible perfwaffon, he mov’d him to a war 
upon Flanders. Bacon. 

Vi'vency. n.f [vivo, Latin.] Manner of fupporting or con¬ 
tinuing life, or vegetation. 

Although not in a diftinft and indifputable way of vivency , 
or anfwering in all points the property of plants, yet in in¬ 
ferior and defeending conftitutions, they are determined by 
feminalities. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Vi'ves. n. f. A diftemper among horfes. 

Vives is much like the ftrangies; and the chief difference 
is, that for the moft part the ftrangies happen to colts and 
young horfes while they are at grafs, by feeding with then 
h£ads downwards ; by which means the fwelling incline^ 
more to the jaws ; but the vices happens to horfes at any 
age and time, and is more particularly feated in the gland- 
and kernels under the ears. Farriers Did- 

VFVID. adj. [ vividus , Latin.] 

I. Lively; quick; ftriking. 

The liquor, retaining its former vivid colour, was grown 

dear again. . 

To make thefe experiments the more manifeft, fuch bo le* 
ought to be chofen as have the fulleft and moft vivid colours? 
and two of thofe bodies compared together. ^ Newton. 

Ah * what avail his glofly varying dyes ? 

The vivid green his fhining plumes unfold, 

His paiuted wings, and brealt that flames with gold. Pope, 

2. Spritely j 


V I Z 


U M B 


Snritely; adive. 

z * jg 0 dy is a fit workhoufe for fprightly, vivid faculties to ex- 

cife and exert themfelves in. South. 

Where the genius is bright, and the imagination vivid, 
the power of memory may lofe its improvement. Watts. 

Vi'vidby. adv. [from vivid.] With life; with quicknefs ; 
with ftrength. 

In the moon we can with excellent telefcopes difeern many 
hills and vallies, whereof fome are more, and fome lefs 
vividly illuftrated ; and others have a fainter, others a deeper 
{hade. Boyle on Colours. 

Senfitive objects affed a man, in the ftate of this prefent 
life much more warmly and vividly than thofe which aftedt 
only his nobler part, his mind. South. 

Vi'vidNESS. n. f. [from vivid. ] Life ; vigour; quicknefs. 

Vivi'fical. adj. [vivificus, Lat.] Giving life. Bailey. 

To VIVI'FICATE. ■*. [vivifico, Lat ] 

1 To make alive; to inform with life ; to animate. 

2 To recover from fuch a change of form as feems to deftroy 

the effential properties. < 

Vivifica'tion. n.f [vivification, Fr. from vivificate.] The 
aft of giving life. 

If that motion he in a certain order, there followeth vi¬ 
lification and figuration. Bacon. 

Vivi'fick. adj. [vivifique, Fr. vivificus , Latin.] Giving life; 
making alive. 

Without the fun’s falutary and vivifick beams, all motion 
would ceafe, and nothing be left but darknefs and death. Ray. 

ToVi'vify. v. a. [ vivifier, Fr. vivus and facio, Lat.] To 
make alive ; to animate ; to endue with life. 

It hath been obferved by the antients, that there is a 
worm that breedeth in old fnow, of a reddifh colour, and 
dull of motion ; which would ftiew, that fnow hath in it a 
fecret warmth, elfe it could hardly vivify. Bacon. 

Sitting: on eggs doth vivify , not nouriih. Bacon . 

Gut-worms, as loon as vivified, creep into the ftomach 
for nutriment. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Vivt'parous. adj. [vivus and pario, Lat.] Bringing the young 
alive; oppofed to oviparous. 

When we perceive that batts have teats, it is not unrea¬ 
sonable to infer, they give fuck ; but whereas no other flying 
animals have thefe parts, we cannot from them infer a vivi¬ 
parous exdufion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Their fpecies might continue, though they had been vivi¬ 
parous ; yet it would have brought their individuals to very 
fmall numbers. Adore's Antidote againjl Athcifm. 

If birds had been viviparous , the burthen of their womb 
had been fo great and heavy, that their wings would have 
failed them. Ray on the Creation. 

VVxEN. n.f. 

Vixen or fixen is the name of a fhe-fox ; otherwife ap¬ 
plied to a woman whole nature and condition is thereby com¬ 
pared to a fhe fox. Verjlegan. 

O ! when file’s angry, fhe’s keen and fhrewd; 

She was a vixen , when fhe went to fchool; 


And though file be but little, fhe is fierce. 


Shakefp. 



See a pack of lpaniels, called lovers, in a hot purfuit of a 
two-legg’d vixen , who only flies the whole loud pack, to be 
lingled out by one. Wycherly. 

Viz. n.f. [This word is videlicet, written with a contraction.] 
To wit; that is. A barbarous form of an unnecefiary word. 

That which fo oft by fundry writers 

Has been apply’d t’ almoft all fighters. 

More juftly may b’ aferib’d to this. 

Than any other warrior, viz. 

None ever afted both parts bolder, 

Both of a chieftain and a foldier. Plndibras. 

The chief of all figns which the Almighty endued man with, 
is humane voice, and the feveral modifications thereof by the 
organs of fpeech, viz. the letters of the alphabet, form'd by 
the feveral motions of the mouth. Fielder. 

Let this be done relatively, viz. one thing greater or 
ftronger, calling the reft behind, and rendering it lefs fenlible 
by its oppofition. Dryden’s Dnfrefinoy. 

VFzard. n. f. [vifiere, Fr. See Visor.] A mafk ufed for 
difguife. 

Let the fuits of the mafkers be graceful, and fuch as be¬ 
come the perfon when the vizards are off. Bacon. 

jTfchylus 

Brought vizards in a civiler difguife. Rofcommon. 

A lye is like a vizard, that may cover the face indeed, 
Mt can never become it. South. 

Ye fhall know them by their fruits, not by their well or ill 
living ; for they put on the vizard of feeming fanftity. Atterb. 

He miftook it for a very whimfical fort of malk, but upon 
a nearer view he found, that fhe held her vizard in her 

Addij'Gn. 

ioVVzard. v. a. [from the noun.] To mafk. 

Degree being vizarded, 

v. f "Bk’ unworthieft fhews as fairly in the malk. Shakefp. 
1 JL f [properly Wazir.] The prime minifter of the 

1 urkifh C*mnlr#» 


He made him vizier, which is the chief of all the 
bafla’s. Knolles's Hifl. of the Turks. 

This grand vizier prefuming to inveft 

The chief imperial city of the weft ; 

With the firft charge compell’d in hafte to rife. 

His treafure, tents and cannon left a prize. Waller. 

UTCER. n.f. [ulcere, Fr. ulcus, Latin.] A fore of continu¬ 
ance; not a new wound. 

Thou anfwer’ft, fhe is fair ; 

Pour’ft in the open ulcer of my heart 

Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice ! Shakefp. 

My ulcers fwell. 

Corrupt and fmell. Sandy's Paraphrafe. 

Inteftine ftone and ulcer, colick pangs. Adilton. 

While he was dreffing that opening, other abfeeffes were 
raifed, and from the feveral apoftemations finuous ulcers were 
made. Wifeman's Surgery. 

To Ulcerate, v. a. [ulcerer, Fr. ulcero, Latin.] To difeafe 
with fores. 

Some depend upon the internperament of the part ulcerated ; 
others upon the continual afflux of laceratire humours. Harvey. 

An acrid and purulent matter mixeth with the blood, in 
fuch as have their lungs ideerated. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ulcer a / tion. n.f. [ulceration, Fr. ideeratio, from ulcero, Lat.] 

1. The aft; of breaking into ulcers. 

2 . Ulcer; fore. 

The effefts of mercury on ulcerations are manifeft. Arbuth. 

UlTerous. adj. [ulcerofus, Latin.] Affiifted with fores. 

Strangely vifited people. 

All fwoln and ulc’rous he cures. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

An ulcerous difpofition of the lungs, and an ulcer of the 
lungs, may be appoiitely termed caufes of a pulmonique con- 
fumption. Harvey on Confumptions. 

U'lcerousness. n.f. [from ulcerous.] The ftate of being ul¬ 
cerous. 

UYcered. adj. [ ulcere , Fr. from ulcer.] Grown by time from 
a hurt to an ulcer. 

AEfculapius went about with a clog and a fhe-goat; the 
firft for licking ulcered wounds, and the goat’s milk for the 
difeafes of the ftomach. Temple. 

Uli'ginous. adj. [ uliginofus , Latin.] Slimy; muddy. 

The uliginous lafteous matter taken notice of in the coral 
fifhings upon the coaft of Italy, was only a colleftion of the 
corallin particles. Woodward. 

UTTIMATE. adj. [ultimas, Latin.] Intended in the laft re- 
fort ; being the laft in the train of confequences. 

I would be at the worft ; worft is my port. 

My harbour, and my ultimate repofe. Milton. 

Many aftions apt to procure fame, are not conducive to 
this our ultimate happinefs. Addifon. 

The ultimate allotment of God to men, is really a confe- 
quence of their own voluntary choice, in doing good or 
evil. Rogers's Sermons. 

Ultimately, adv. [from ultimate.] In the laft confequence. 

Charity is more extenfive than either of the two other 
graces, which center ultimately in ourfelves ; for we believe, 
and we hope for our own fakes : but love, which is a more 
difinterefted principle, carries us out of ourfelves, into defires 
and endeavours of promoting the interefts of other be- 

^ n g s * A-terbury. 

Truft in our own powers, ultimately terminates in the 
friendfhip of other men, which thefe advantages allure 

U3# Rogers’s Sermons. 

UltFmity. n.f. [idtimus, Latin.] The laft ftage ; the laft 
confequence. A word very convenient, but not in ufe. 

Alteration of one body into another, from crudity to per- 
ftft concoction, is the ultimity of that procefs. Bacon. 

U ltRAMARine. n. f [ultra and marinus , Latin.] One of 
the nobleft blue colours ufed in painting, produced by calci¬ 
nation from the ftone called lapis lazuli. Hill. 

Others, notwithftanding they are brown, ceafe not to be 
foft and faint, as the blue of ultramarine. Dryden. 

Ultramarine, adj. [ultra marinus, Lat.] Being beyond 
the fea ; foreign. _ Ainsworth. 

TJltramo'ntane. adj. [ultramontain, Fr. ultra monianus, Lat.] 
Being beyond the mountains. 

Ultramundane, adj. [idtra and mundus , Lat.] Being be¬ 
yond the world. 

Ultro / neous. adj. [ ultro , Lat.] Spontaneous; voluntary. 

U / mbel. n. f. In botany, the extremity of a ftalk or branch 
divided into feveral pedicles or rays, beginning from the fame 
point, and opening fo as to form an inverted cone. Difi. 

Umbe'llated. adj. In botany, is faid of flowers when many 
of them grow together in umbels. Diet 

Umbelliferous, adj. [umbel and fero , Lat] In botanv, 
being a plant that bears many flowers, growing upon many 
footftalks, proceeding from the fame centre ; and chiefly 
appropriated to fuch plants whofe flowers are compofed of five 
leaves, as fennel and parlhip. 

U'mber. n.f. 

1. Umbei is a fad colour; which grind with gum-w'ater, and 
lighten it with a little cerufe, and a fliive of faftron. Peacham. 
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I’ll put myfelf in poor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of umber fmirch my face. Shakefpeare. 
Timbre is very fenfible and earthy ; there is nothing but 
pure black which can difpute with it. 1 ryden. 

7 he umbres , ochres, and minerals found in the Mures, 
are much finer than thofe found in the ftrata. Woodward. 

2. A fifti. [ thymallus , Lat.] 

The umber and grayling differ as the herring and pilcher 
do : but though they may do fo in other nations, thofe in 
England differ nothing but in their names. Walt. Angler. 

U'mbered. adj. [from umber or umbra, Lat.] Shaded ; 
clouded. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
Fire anfwers fire ; and through their paly flames 
Each battle fees the other’s umber'd face. Shakefp. Hen V. 

UmbFlical. adj. [umbilicale, Fr. from umbilicus , Lat.] Be¬ 
longing to the navel. 

Birds are nourifhed by umbilical vefTeJs, and the navel is 
manifeft a day or two after exclufion. Broivn's Vulg. Errours. 

In a calf, the umbilical veffels terminate in certain bodies 
divided into a multitude of carneous papillee, received into 
fo many fockets of the cotyledons growing on the womb. Ray. 

U mbles. n. f. [umbles , Fr.] A deer’s entrails. Did. 

JJMBC). n.J. [Latin.] The point, or prominent part of a 
buckler. 

Thy words together ty’d in fmall hanks, 

Clofe as the Macedonian phalanx ; 

Or like the umbo of the Romans, 

Which fierce!! foes could break by no means. Swift. 

UMbrage. n.J. [ ombrage , Fr.] 

1. Shade ; fkreen of trees ; 

O, might I here 

In folitude live favage ; in fome glade 
Gbfcur’d, where highefl: woods, impenetrable 
To Ear, or fun-light, fpread their umbrage broad. 

And brown as evening ! Miltons Bar . Lojl. 

Men fwelt’ring run 

To grotts and caves, and the cool u?nbrage feek 
Of woven arborets. Philips. 

2. Shadow ; appearance. 

The reft are umbrages quickly difpelled ; the aflrologer 
fubjecls liberty to the motions of heaven Bramh. againjl Hobbs. 

The opinion carries no fhew of truth nor umbrage of rea- 
fon of its fide. Woodward. 

Such a removal of the metal out of one part of the mafs, 
and colledling of it in another, has milled fome, and given 
umbrage to an opinion, that there is a growth v of metal in 
ore expofed to the air. Woodward on Fojfils. 

3. Refentment; offence ; fufpicion of injury. 

Although he went on with the war, yet it fliould be but 
with his fword in his hand, to bend the ftiffnefs of the other 
party to accept of peace : and fo the king ftiould take no 
umbrage of his arming and profecution. Bacon. 

UMBRAGEOUS, adj. \_o?nbragieux , Fr.] Shady; yielding 
ftiade. 

Umbrageous grots and caves of cool recefs. Milton. 

Walk daily in a pleafant, airy, and umbrageous garden. Harvey. 

The ftealing fhower is fcarce to patter heard, 

Beneath th’ umbrageous multitude of leaves. Pbomfon. 

UmBRa / geousness. n.f [from umbrageous .] Shadinefs. 

The exceeding umbrageoufnefs of this tree, he compareth 
to the dark and Ihadow.ed life of man 3 through which the 
fun of juftice being not able to pierce, we have all remained 
in the ftiadow of death, till it pleafed Chrift to climb the 
tree of the crofs, for our enlight’ning and redemption. Raleigh. 

Umbra / tile. adj. [ umbratilis , Latin.] Being in the fhade. 

Umbre'l. In. f. [from umbra, Lat.] A ffireen ufed in hot 

UmbreAla. 3 countries to keep off the fun, and in others 
to bear off the rain. 

I can carry your umbrella , and fan your ladyftiip. Dryden. 

Good houfewives 

Defended by th’ umbrella's oily filed, 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. Gay. 

Umbrje're. n.f. The vifor of the helmet. Spenjer. 

Umbro'sity. n.f [ umbrofus , Lat.] Shadinefs 3 exclufion of 
light. 

Qilqd paper becometh more transparent, and admits the 
vifible rays with much lefs umbrojity. Brown s Vulg. Errours. 

L t/ mpirage. n.f. [from umpire .]j Arbitration; friendly deci- 
fion of a controverfy. 

U'mfipje. n. f. [This word Minffew , with great applaufe 
from Skinner , derives from un pere, Fr. a father .] An arbi¬ 
trator ; one who, as a common friend, decides-difputes* 

Give me ionic pre'ent counfe[; or, behold, 

’Twixt my extremes and me, this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire ; arbitrating that, 

Which the commiifion of thy years and art 

Could to no iffue of true honour bring. Shakefp. 

juft death, kind umpire of men’s miferies, 

W ith fweet enlargement doth difmifs me hence. Shakefp. 


Pope; 


The learned Sennertus, in that book, takes not - i 

to play the advocate for the chymifts, but the umpiring. 
them and the peripateticks. r ^ Vlxt 

The vaft diftance that fin had put between the off 
creature and the offended Creator, required the help ofT*" 2 
great umpire and interceffor, to open him a new wav 
to God j and this Chrift did for us as mediator. ' g / 

The jealous fe&s, that dare not truft their caufe ^ 
So far from their own will as from the laws, 

You for their umpire and their fynod take. jp. j 

Un. A Saxon privative or negative particle anfwertog to i/^f 
the Latins, and * of the Greeks, on, Dutch. It^is placed 
almoft at will before adjedlives and adverbs. All the i r 
fiances of this kind of comnofition cannot therefore be in' 
ferted ; but_ I have colle&ed a number fufficient, perhaps 
more than fufficient, to explain it. ^ 

Unabashed, adj. [from abaffecl.] Not fhamed ; notconfufed 
by modefty. 

Earlefs on high, flood unabdjb'd Defoe, 

And Tutchin flagrant from the fcourge below. 

UnaLle. adj. [from abk.] 

1. Not having ability. 

7 'he Amalekites fet on them, fuppofing that they had been 
weary, and unable to refift. Raleigh's Lift. of the World. 

Zeal mov’d thee : 

To pleafe thy gods thou didft it; gods unable 

7 '’ acquit themfelves, and profecute their foes, Milton, 

The prince unable to conceal his pain, 

Gaz’d on the fair. 

And figh’d, and look’d, and figh’d again. Dryden. 

I intended to put it in practice, though far unable for the 
attempt of fuch a poem. Dryden. 

Man, under the difadvantages of a weak and fallen na¬ 
ture, w r as unable even to form an idea of happinefs worthy 
his reafonable ambition. Rogers's Sermons . 

2. Weak ; impotent. 

A love that makes breath poor, and fpeech unable ; 
Beyond all manner of fo much 1 love you. Shakefpeare: 

UnaboYished. adj. [from abcliffed.] Not repealed ; remain¬ 
ing in force. 

The number of needlefs laws unaboliffed, doth weaken the 
force of them that are neceffary. Hooker. 

Un acceptable, adj. [from acceptable .] Not pleaflng; not 
fuch as is well received. 

The marquis at that time was very unacceptable to his 
countrymen. Clarendon. 

Tis as indecent as unacceptable, and all men are willing’to 
flink out of fuch company, the fober for the hazards, and 
jovial for the unpleafantnefs. Government of the Tongue. 

Every method for deterring others from the like practices 
for the future, muft be unacceptable and difpleafing to the 
friends of the guilty. Addijon s Freeholder. 

If he {brinks from an unacceptable duty, there is a fecret 
referve of infidelity at the bottom. Rogers’s Sermons. 

UnaccePtableness. n. f. [from unacceptable.] State of not 
pleafing. 

This alteration arifes from the unacccptablenefs of the fub- 
ject I am upon. Collier on Pride, 

Unaccepted, adj. [from accepted .] Not accepted. 

By turns put 'on the fuppliant, and the Lord 
Offer’d again the unaccepted wreath. 

And choice of happy love, or inftant death. Prior. 

UnaccYssibleness. n.f. [from accejfiblenefs .] State oi not 
being to be attained or approached. 

Many excellent things are in nature, which, by reafon 0 
the remotenefs from us; and nnaccejfiblenefs to them, are not 
within any of our faculties to apprehend. -oJa 

Unaccommodated, adj. [from accommodated .] Unfurmme 
with external convenience. 

Unaccommodated man is no more than fuch a P ocr ’ 
forked animal as thou art. - a A 

Unaccompanied, adj. [from accompanied.] Not attende . 
Seldom one accident, profperous or adverfe, comet u '\ 
accompanied with the like. 

UnaccoPiplished. adj. [from accompUJhed.] Unfimln > 11 
complete. , 

Beware of death, thou canft not die unperjur d, 

And leave an unaccompUJEd love behind. ■, 

Thy vows are mine. ' 

the gods difinay’d at his approach, withdrew. 

Nor durft their unaccomphjh'd ci:me purfue. D 


UnaccoPntable. adj. [from accountable.] ... 

1. Not explicable; not to be folved by reafon ; not ie u 

tO 1 liLe. - |f 

I ftiall note difficulties, which are not uffia y 

though unaccountable. . . us 

The folly is fo unaccountable, that enemies 

for friend:,. r . ( J t0 fetch 

There has been an unaccountable diipofition or i ’ Jgdifon. 

the faiilion from the French. What 

8 


What is yet more 


Philips. 
an unaccujlomed 
Watts's Logick. 


an 


[from acknowledge.] Not owned. 

unknown, at 
clouded much 
Clarendon. 


unaccountable, Would he complain of 
' - n ■ nn tp n cp Rogers's Sermons. 

* Tlie'chinefe arc an unaccountable people, ftrangely com- 
L of know!ed ? e and ignorance. Baker's RefleB.m Learn 
F °The manner whereby the foul and body are united, and 
how they are diftinguifhed, is wholly unaccountable to us. Smft, 

, Not fuhjeft ; not controlled. 
t rm'tiNT abl'Y- adv. Strangely. 

U - The boy proved to be the fun of the merchant, whofe heart 
fo unaccountably melted at the fight ot him. o.aijoa. 

itNA'CCURATE. adj. [from accu ate.] Not exact. 

1 Galiileo ufing an 1 inaccurate way,-defined the air to be 111 
weight to water but as one to four hundred Boyle 

LWccurateness. n. f. [from unaccurate .] Want of exad- 

r 

Tn may be much more probably maintained tnan hitherto, 
as a^ainft the unaccuratcnejs and unconcludingnefs 01 the ana¬ 
lytical experiments vulgarly to be relied on. _ Boyle. 

Unaccustomed, adj. [from accujlomed.] 

I * Not ufed 5 not habituated. 

I waschaftifedasa. bullock unaccujlomed to the yoke. jer. xxxi. 
The neceffity of air to the rnoft of animals unaccujlomed to 
the want of it, may beft be judged of by the following ex- 

ye-invents. Ba S U - 

% New j not ufual. 

I’ll fend one to Mantua, 

Where that fame hamfh’d runagate doth live. 

Shall give him fuch an unaccujlom'd dram. 

That he ftiall loon keep Tibalt company. 

Their priftine worth 

The Britons recoiled, and gladly change 
Sweet native home, for unaccujlom d air. 

An old word ought never to be fixed to 
idea, without juft and evident neceffity 
Unacknowledged, adj 

The fear of what was to come from 
leaf! an sinacknowledged fucceffpr to the crown 
of that profperity. 

Un acquaintance, n.f [from acquaintance.] Want of fami¬ 
liarity , want of knowledge. 

The firft is an utter unacquaintance with his mafter’s de- 
flgns, in thefe words ; the fervant knoweth not what his 
in after doth. South . 

Unacquainted, adj. [from acquainted.] 

1. Not known ; unufual j not familiarly known. 

She greatly grew amazed at the fight. 

And th’ unacquainted light began to fear. 

2 . Not having familiar knowledge. 

Feftus, an infidel, a Roman, one whofe ears were un¬ 
acquainted with fuch matter, heard him, but could not reach 
unto that whereof he fpake. Flooker. 

Where elfe 

Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 

In the blind mazes of this tangled world ? Milton . 

Art thou a courtier, 

Or I a king ? My ears are unacquainted 

With fuch bold truths, especially from thee. Denham. 

Youth, that with joys had unacquainted been, 

Envy’d grey hairs, that once good clays had feen. Dryden. 
Let us live like thole who expect to die, and then we ftiall 
find that we fear’d death only becaufe we were unacquainted 
with it. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Una'ctive. adj. [from adfive.] 

1. Not brifk ; not lively. 

Silly people commend tame, unaftive children, becaufe 
they make no noile, nor give them any trouble. Locke. 

2 . Haying no employment. 

Man hath his daily work of body, or mind. 

Appointed, which declares his dignity; 

While other animals unafiive range, 

And of their doings God takes no account. Milton. 

3. Not bufy ; not diligent. 

His life, 

Private, unattive, calm, contemplative ; 

Little lufpicious to any king. Paradij'e Regain'd. 

An homage which nature commands all underftandings to 
pay to virtue ; and yet it is but a faint, unaftive. thing ; for 
in defiance of the judgment, the will may ftill remain as 
much a ftranger to virtue as before. South's Sermons. 

4 * Having no efficacy. 

I11 the fruitful earth 

His beams, unafiive elfe, their vigour find. Milton. 
Una'ctuated. adj. Notadluated. 

7 he peripatetick matter is a mere unafluated power. Glanv. 
Un admi red, adj. Not regarded with honour. 

Oh ! had I rather unadmir'd remain’d. 

In fome lone ille, or diftant northern land ; 

Wh ere the gilt chariot never marks the way. 

Unado / red. adj. Not worflhipped. 

No r was his name unheard, or unador'd 

In 

antient Greece. 


Fairy Fjueen. 


Unado rned, adj. Not decorated; not embelhfliedo 

The earth, till then 
Defert, and bare, unfightly, unadorn d. 

Brought forth the tender grafs. Milton's Par . La/?, 

But hoary winter, unadorn'd and bare, 

Dwells in the dire retreat, and freezes there. Addifon . 
Unadventurous, adj. Not adventurous. 

The wifeft, unexperienc’d, will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modefty, 

Irrefolute, unhardy, unadvent'rous. Milton's Par. Re gain d, 

UnadvFsed. adj. 

Imprudent; indifereet. 

Madam, I have unadvis'd 

Deliver’d you a paper that I fhould not. Shakefp « 

Done without due thought; rafti. 

This contrabt to-night 
Is too rafti, too unadvis'cl, too fudderi, 

Too like the light’ning, which doth ceafe to be, 

Ere one can fay, it lightens. Shakefp Romeo and Juliet . 
Thefe profperous proceedings were turned back by the 
advifed forwardness of divers chief counfellors, in making 
fudden and unreafonable alterations. / Hayward. 

Specifick conformities can be no unadvifed productions ; 
but are regulated by the immediate efficiency of fome know- 


1. 


2 . 


ing agent 


Glanville . 


Un advFsedly. adv. Imprudently; rafhly; indifcreetly. 

A ftrange kind of fpeech unto chriftian ears ; and fuch, 
as I hope they themfelves do acknowledge unadvifedly ut¬ 
tered . Hooker . 

What man’s wit is there able to found the depth of thofe 
dangerous and fearful evils, whereinto our weak and impo¬ 
tent" nature is inclinable to fink itlelf, rather than to fhew 
an acknowledgment of error in that which once we have 
unadvifedly taken upon us to defend, againft the fiream of a 
contrary publick refolution. Hooker . 

What is done cannot be now amended ; 

Men ftiall deal unadvifedly fometimes. 

Which after-hours give leifure to repent of. Shakefp „ 

A word unadvifedly fpoken on the one fide, or miftmder- 
ftood on the other, has railed fuch an averfion to him, as in 
time has produced a perfect hatred of him. South. 

Unadulterated. M,. Genuine; not fpoiled by fpurious 
mixtures. 

I have only difeovered one of thofe channels, by which 
the hiftory of our Saviour might be conveyed pure and un¬ 
adulterated. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion a 

UnaffeYted. n.f. 

1. Real; not hypocritical. 

They bore the king 
To lie in folemn ftate, a publick fight: 


Groans, cries, and howlings fill the crouded place. 


Dryden ; 


2. 


Cato'. 


Pope. 


Milton. 


And unaffected forrow fat on ev’ry face. 

Free from affedlation ; open ; candid ; fincere. 

The maid improves her charms. 

With inward greatnefs, unaJfcHed wifdom. 

And fanblity of manners. Addifon's 

Of fofteft manners, unaffected mind ; 

Lover of peace, and friend of human kind. Pope's Epift. 

3. Not formed by too rigid obfervation of rules; not la¬ 
boured. 

Men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The folid rules of civil government, 

In their majeftic, unaffected ftile, 

Ilian all the oratory of Greece and Rome. Milton „ 

4. Not moved ; not touched. 

UnaffeYtedly. adv. Really; without any attempt to pro¬ 
duce falfe appearances. 

He was always unaffectedly cheerful ; no marks of any 
thing heavy at his heart broke from him. Locke. 

UnaffeYting. adj. Not pathetick ; not moving the paffions. 
UnaffliYted. adj. Free from trouble. 

My unaffliCled mind doth feed 
On no unholy thoughts for benefit. Daniel's Mufophilus . 
UnagreeLble. adj. Inconfiftent; unfuitable. 

Advent’rous work ! yet to thy pow’r and minej 
Not unagreeable, to found a path 

Over this main, from hell to that new world. Milton. 
Unagree'ableness. f. Unfuitablenefs to; inconfiftency with. 
Papias, a holy man, and fcholar of St. John, having de¬ 
livered the milennium, men chofe rather to admit a dodbrine, 
whofe unagreeablenefs to the gofpel oeconomy rendered it 
fufpicious, than think an apoftolick man coul.d feduce 
them. Decay-of Piety, 

Unai'dable. adj. Not to be helped. 

The congregated college have concluded. 

That labouring art can never ranfom nature 
From her unaidable eftate. Shakefpeare ♦ 

UnaiYed. adj. Not affifted ; not helped. 

Their number, counting thofe th’ unaided eye 
Can fee, or by invented tubes defery. 

The wideft ftretch of human though: exceeds. Blackmore, 

^NvUlMING* 
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UNA 

Unarming, adj. Having no particular dire&ion. / 
The noify culverin, overcharg’d, lets fly. 

And burfts, unaiming , in the rended fky: 

Such frantick flights are like a madman’s dream, 

And nature fuffers in the wild extreme. Granville . 

Una'king adj. Not feeling or caufing pain. 

Shew them th’ making fears which I would hide. 

As if I had received them for the hire 

Of their breath only. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

UnaLienable. adj. Not to be transferred. 

Hereditary right flhould be kept facred, not from any un¬ 
alienable right in a particular family, but to avoid the con- 
fequences thatufually attend the ambition of competitors. Swift, 
Unalla'yed. adj. Not impaired by bad mixtures. 

Unallayed fatisfadlions are joys too heavenly to fall to 
many men’s fhares on earth. Boyle. 

Unalli'ed. adj. 

1. Having no powerful relation. 

2 . Having no common nature ; not congenial. 

He is compounded of two very different ingredients, 
fpirit and matter ; but how fuch unallied and difproportioned 
lubftances fhould a£t upon each other, no man’s learning 
yet could tell him. Collier on Pride. 

Una'lterable. adj. Unchangeable; immutable. 

I he law of nature, confifting in a fixed, unalterable rela¬ 
tion of one nature to another, is indifpenfable. South. 

They fixt unalterable laws. 

Settling the fame effedt on the fame caufe. Creech. 

The truly upright man is inflexible in his uprightnefs, 
and unalterable in his purpofe. Atterbury. 

Una'lterableness. n. f. Immutability; unchangeablenefs. 
1 his happens from the unaltcrablencfs of the corpufcles, 
which conftitute and compofe thofe bodies. Woodward. 

Unalterably, adv. Unchangeably; immutably. 

Retain unalterably firm his love intire. Milton s Par. Lof. 
The day and year are ffandard meafures, becaufe they are 
unalterably conftituted by thofe motions. Holder on Time. 

Unaltered, adj. Not changed ; not changeable. 

It was thought in him an unpardonable offence to alter 
any thing; in us intolerable that we fuffer any thing to re¬ 
main unaltered. Hooker. 

To whom our Saviour, with unalter’d brow; 

Thy coming hither, though I know thy fcope, 

I bid not, or forbid. Paradife Regain’d. 

To fhew the truth of my unalter’d breaft. 

Know that your life was giv’n at my requeff. Dryden , 

Since thefe forms begin, and have their end. 

On fome unalter’d caufe they lure depend. Dryden. 

Grains and nuts pafs often through animals unalter’d. Arbuth , 
Amongff the fhells that were fair, unaltered , and free from 
fuch mineral infinuations, there were fome which could not 
be match’d by any fpecies of fhell-fifh now found upon the 
fea fhores. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

Unama / zed. adj. Not aftonifhed ; free from aftonifhment. 

Though at the voice much marvelling; at length 
Not unamaz’d , the thus in anfwer fpake. Milton. 

Unambi'tious. adj. Free from ambition. 

My humble mufe, in unambitious ffrains, 

Paints the green forefts, and the flow’ry plains. Pope. 

I am one of thofe unambitious people, who will love you 
forty years hence. Pope. 

Uname'ndable. adj. [ inemendabilis , Lat.] Not to be changed 
for the better. 

He is the fame man ; fo is every one here that you know: 
mankind is unamendable. Pope to Swift. 

Una'miable. adj. Not raifing love. 

Thofe who reprefent religion in an unamiable light, are 
like the fpies fent by Mofes, to make a difeovery of the land 
of promife, when, by their reports, they difeouraged the 
people from entering upon it. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Thefe men are fo well acquainted with the unamiable part 
of themfelves, that they have not the confidence to think 
they are really beloved. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Nor are the hills unaniiable , whofe tops 
To heav’n afpire. Philips. 

Unanaly'sed. adj. Not refolved into Ample parts. 

Some large cryftals of refined and unanalyfed nitre, ap¬ 
peared to have each of them fix flat fides, Boyle. 

Una'nchored. adj. Not anchored. i 

A port there is, inclos’d on either fide. 

Where (hips may reft, unanchor d, and unty’d. Pope. 

UnaneLed. adj. [un and knell] Without the bell rung. 
This fenfe I doubt. 

Thus was I, fleeping, by a brother’s hand 
Cut off ev’n in the bloflbms of my fin, 

Unhoufel’d, unanointed, unanel’d. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Una'nimated. adj. Not enlivened ; not vivified. 

Look on thofe half lines as the imperfect produdts of a 
hafty mufe : like the frogs in the Nile, part kindled into life, 
and part a lump of uninformed, unanimated matter. Dryden. 

U n A n i / M I t y . n.f. [untmimitejp r. ] Agreement in defign or opinion. 
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UNA 

. P 2r ty nien a&ing with unamm'-w 

infinitely greater confluence, than the fame S - ° f 
at the fame end by different views P 7 aimin g 

UNANIMOUS, adj. [unanhne, Fr'. urnnmh, Lat 1 ifV 
one mind ; agreeing in defign or opinion. ‘ J n S of 

. . They wont to meet 

So oft in feftivals of joy, and love 
Unanimous , as fons of one great fire 
Hymning th’ eternal father." ’ Milton\ P r „ 

Wtth thofe which Mihio’s fields and Phyrc ET ^ 
AJ 1 bred in arms, unanimous and brave. 6 n , 
Unanimously adv. [from unanimous .J With one mincT ^ 
-f h ls particular is unammoufy reported by all the antienf 

Uk^o ZrlnZj. Mdifin m * ^ 

1. Not anointed. 

2. Not prepared for death by extreme unaion. 

Thus was I, fleeping, by a brother’s hand 
Cut off ev’n in the bloflbms of my fin, 

Unhoufel’d, unanointed ,, unanel’d. Shakefp. Hami t 

Unanswerable, adj. Not to be refuted. J 

This is a manifeft and unanfwerable argument. Rati ah 

- n0t ^ n ^ ude lt though I think the emergent- 
difficulties,^ which are its attendants, unanfwerable. Glanville 

. . “ e Py e s queftion was wifely let fall without a reply tn 
intimate that it was unanfruerable. ]j£a \ ’ 

Thefe fpeculations are ftrong intimations, not only of the 
excellency of a human foul, but of its independence on the 
body; and if they do not prove, do at leaf! confirm thefe 
two great points, which are eftablifhed by many other rea- 
foils that ar t unanfwerable. • Addijon’s Spectator . 

As to the excufe drawn from the demands of creditors if 
it be real, it is unanfwerable. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Una nswerably. adv. Beyond confutation. 

It will put their little logick hard to it, to prove, that 
there can be any obedience, where there is no command. 
And therefore it unanfwerably follows, that the abettors of 
the forementioned principle plead confcience in a diredl and 
bare-faced contradidfion to God’s exprefs command. South 
Unanswered, adj. 

1. Not oppofed by a reply. 

Unanfiver’d left thou boaft. Milton’s Par. Loll. 

Muff I tamely bear 

This arrogance unanfwer’d! Thou’rt a traitor. Addifon. 

2. Not confuted. 

All thefe reafons, they fay, have been brought, and were 
hitherto never anfwer’d ; befides a number of merriments 
and jefts unanfwer’d likewife. Hooker. 

3. Not fuitably returned. 

Quench, Corydon, thy long unanfwer’d fire; 

Mind what the common wants of life require. Dryden. 
UnappaNled. adj. Not daunted ; not imprefs’d by fear. 

If my memory muff thus be thralled 
To that ftrange ftroke, which conquered all my fenfes; 

Can thoughts ftill thinking fo reft unappalled? Sidney. 
Infernal ghofts 

Environ’d thee ; fome howl’d, fome yell’d, fome fliriek’d; 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts; while thou 
Sat’ft unappall’d in calm and finlefs peace. Milton. 

Asa lion, unappall’d with fear. 

Springs on the toils, and rufhes on the fpear. Dryden. 

Does this appear like guilt ? When thus ferene, 

With eyes eredf, and vifage unappall'd , 

Fixt on that awful face, I ftand the charge ; 

Amaz’d, not fearing. Smith’s Phesd. and Hypolitus. 

UnappaNrelled. adj. Not drefled ; not cloathed. 

In Peru, though they were an mnatyarelled people, and 
had fome cuftoms very barbarous, yet the government of 
the Incas had many parts of civilty. Bacon’s Holy JVars. 
Till our fouls be unapparellcd 
Of bodies, they from blifs are banifhed. Donne. 

Unappa'rent. adj. Obfcure ; not vifible. 

Thy potent voice he hears. 

And longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation, and the rifing birth 
Of nature, from the unapparent deep. Milton. 

Unappea'sable. adj. Not to be pacified ; implacable. 

The unappeafable rage of Hildebrand and his fucccflbrs, 
never left perfecuting him, by raifing one rebellion upon 
another. Raleigh's Ejfoys. 

I fee thou art implacable ; more deaf 
To pray’rs than winds to feas ; yet winds to feas 
Are reconcil’d at length, and feas to fhore. 

Thy anger, unappeafable , ftill rages, 

Eternal tempeft never to be calm’d. MUon. 

UnatpeNsed. adj. Not pacified. 

Sacrifice his flefh. 

That fo the ftiadows be not unappeas’d. Shakefp. 

His fon forgot, his emprefs unappeas’d ; 

How foon the tyrant with new love is feiz’d. Dryden. 

Unapph- 
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UNA 


UNA 


Milton’s Par. Lof . 


Milton. 


Shakefp. 


LTnaNpllicaele. adj. [from apply.] Such a$ cannot be applied. 
Gratitude, by being confined to the few, has a very nar¬ 
row province to work on, being acknowledged to be unap- 
bii oble, and fo confequently ineffectual to all others. Hammond. 

. h e i r beloved earl of Manchefter appeared now as un - 
explicable to their purpofes as the other. C'arendon. 

1 The finding out, and laying in order thofe intermediate 
ideas that demonftratively ftiew the equality or inequality of 
unaflcable. quantities, has produced difeoveries. Locke. 
^apprsHeNded. adj. Not uirderftood. 

They of whom God is altogether unapprehencled , are but 
few in number, and for grofsnefs of wit fuch, that they 
hardly feetn to hold the place of human being. Hooker. 

Us abpR£MeNs 1 vE. adj. [from apprehend.] 
l Not intelligent; not ready of conception.. 

The fame temper of mind makes a man unapprehcnfve and 
infenfible of any mifery luffered by others. South. 

2. Not fufpeefting. . . 

Uix approa / cbed. adj. Inacceflible-. 

God is light. 

And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity 

UnappRo'ved. adj. [from approve.] Not approved. 

Evil into the mind 

Mav come and go fo unapprov V, and leave 
No fpot behind. 

UNAPT, aetj. [from apt.] 

1. Dull; not apprehenfive. 

2. Not ready ; not propenfe. 

I am a foldier, and unapt to weep. 

My blood hath been too cold and temperate, 

Unai)i to ftir at thefe indignities. Shakefpeare■. 

3. Unfit; not qualified. 

Fear doth grow from an apprehenflon of deity indued with 
irrefiftible power to hurt; and is, of all affections (anger ex¬ 
cepted) the unaptef to admit any conference with rea- 
fon. Hooker, 

A longing after fenfual pleafures is a diffolution of the 
fpirit of a man, and makes it loofe, foft and wandering, 
unapt for noble, wife, or fpiritual employments. Taylor • 

4. Improper ; unfit; undatable. 

Una'ptly. adv. [from unapt.] Unfitly ; improperly. 

He fwims on his back; and the ftiape of his back feems 
to favour it, being very like the bottom of a boat: nor do 
his hinder legs unaptly referable a pair of oars. Grew, 

Una'ftness. n.f [from unapt.] 
j. Unfitnefs ; unfuitablenefs. 

Men’s apparel is commonly made according to their con¬ 
ditions ; and their conditions are often governed by .their gar¬ 
ments : for the perfon that is gowned, is by his gown put in 
mind of gravity, and alio reftrained from lightuefs by the very 
unaptnefs of his weed. Spenfer. 

2. Dulnefs ; want of apprehenfion. 

That unaptnefs made you minifter 
Thus to excufe yourfelf. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

3. Unreadinefs ; disqualification ; want of propenfion. 

The mind, by being engaged in a talk beyond its ftrength; 
like the body, ftrained by lifting at a weight too heavy, has 
often its force broken, and thereby gets an unaptnefs , or 
an averfion to any vigorous attempt ever after. Locke. 

*Un aNgued. adj. [from argue. J 

1. Not difputed. 

What thou bid’ft, 

Unargud I obey ; fo God ordains. Milton’s Par. Lof. 

2 . Not cenfured. 

Not that his work liv’d in the hands of foes, 

Unargud then, and yet hath fame from thofe. B. Johnfon. 
To Unarm., v. a. [from arm.] To difarm; to ftrip of ar¬ 
mour ; to deprive of arms. 

Unarm , unarm , and do not fight to-day. Shakefp. 

Unarm me, Eros ; the long day’s tafk is done, 

And we muff fleep. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Galen would not leave unto the world too fubtle a theory 
of poifons ; unarming thereby the malice of venemous 

T - . Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Lna RMBd. adj. [from unarm.] Having no armour; havino- no 
weapons. 

On the weftern coaft 
Rideth. a puiflant navy : To ourfliores 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends, 
hnanu’d , and unrefolv’d to beat them back. 

He all unfirm’d 

Shall chafe thee with the terror of his voice 
h rom thy demoniack holds, poflefiion foul ; 

1 hee and thy legions, yelling they fhall fly. 

And beg to hide them in a herd of fwine. 

I hough- unarm’d l am, 

Here, without my fword or pointed lance, 

Hope not, bafe man, uqqueftion’d hence to go. j^ryaen 
• v\ hereas moft other creatures are furnifhed with weapons 
tt n . tile ’ r Felice ; man is born altogether unarmed. Grew 
■■ arra icned. adj. Not brought to a trial. 


Shakefp. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


As lawful lord, and king by juft: defeent, 

Should here be judg’d, unheard, and unarraign’d. Daniel\ 
Unarra'yed. adj , Not drefled. 

As if this infant world yet unarray’d> 

Naked and bare, in nature’s lap were laid. Dryden. 

Half unarray’d^ he ran to his relief,. 

So hafty and fo artlefs was his grief. Dryden, 

Una'rtful. adj. 

1. Flaving no art, or cunning. 

A chearful fweetnefs in his looks he has. 

And innocence unartful in his face. Dryden’s Juvenal\ 

. 2 . Wanting fkill. 

How unartful would it have been to have let him in a 
corner, when he was to have given light and warmth to all 
the bodies round him ? Cheyne’s Phil. Prin . 

UnaNtfully. adv. In an unartful manner. 

In the report, although it be not unartfully drawn, and is 
perfectly in the fpirit of a pleader, there is no great Ikill re¬ 
quired to detedf the many miftakes. Swift's Mifcellany. 

UnartifiNially. adv. Contrarily to art. 

Not a feather is unartificially made, mifplaced, redundant^ 
or defective. Derha?n s Phyfico-Theology. 

Una'siced. adj. Not fought by folicitation. 

With what eagernefs, what circumftance 
Unask’d, thou tak’ft: fuch pains to tell me only 
My Ion’s the better man. Denham’s Sophy . 

The bearded corn enfu’d 

From earth unafk’d , nor was that earth renew’d: Dryden . 
How, or why 

Shou’d all confpire to cheat us with a lye ? 

Unafk’d their pains, ungrateful their advice 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. Dryden ; 
Unaspi'ring. adj. Not ambitious. 

To be modeft and unafnring , in honour preferring one 
another. Rogers , 

UnassaGled. adj. Not attacked ; not affaulted. 

As I intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day, 

It grieves my foul to leave thee unafaU’d. Shakefpeare . 

I believe 

That he, the fupreme good, t’whom all things ill 
Are but as flaviflh officers of vengeance, 

Would fend a glift’ring guardian, if need were. 

To keep my life and honour unaffail’d. Milton’s Comusi 
Unassailable, adj. Exempt from affault. 

In the number, I do but know one. 

That unafailable holds on his rank, 

Unfhak’d of motion. Shakefp. Julius Cevfar, 

Unassa'yed. adj. Unattempted. 

What is faith, love, virtue unaffay’d 
Alone, without exterior help fuftain’d. Milton ; 

.Unassi sted, adj. Not helped. 

Its victories were the victories of reafon, unafffed by the 
force of human power, and as gentle as the triumphs of 
light over darknefs. Addifon’s Freeholder . 

What unaffed reafon could not difeover, that God has fet 
clearly before us in the revelation of the gofpel : a felicity- 
equal to our moft enlarged defires ; a ftate of immortal and 
unchangeable glory. Rogers’s Sermons. 

UnassEsting. adj. Giving no help. 

With thefe I went, a brother of the war ; 

Nor idle flood, with unafffing hands. 

When favage beafts, and men’s more favage bands. 

Their virtuous toil lubdu’d : yet thefe I fway’d. Dryden . 
•Unassuming, adj. Not arrogant. 

UnajJujning worth in fecret liv’d. 

And died neglected. 

UnassuLed. adj. 
j. Not confident. 

The enfuing treatife, with a timorous and unajfured coun¬ 
tenance, adventures into your prefence. Glanville. 

2 . Not to be trufted. 

The doubts and dangers, the delays and woes j 
The feigned friends, the unafured foes. 

Do make a lover’s life a wretch’s hell. Spenfer. 

Unattainable, acf Not to be gained or obtained; beino- 
out of reach. 

Praife and prayer are God’s due worfhip ; which are unattain¬ 
able by our diicourfe, Amply confidered, without the benefit of 
divine revelation. Dryclen’s Religio Laid . 

I do not expedf that men fhould be perfedly kept from 
error; that is more than human nature can, by any means, 
be advanced to : I aim at no fuch unattainable privilege ; I 
only fpeak of what they fhould do. 'Locke. 

Un attain ableness. n.f. State of being out of reach. 

Defire is flopped by the opinion of the impoflibility, or un - 
attainablenefs of the good propofed. ^ Locke . 

Unattempted, adj. Untried ; not aflayed. 

He left no means unattempted of deftroying his fon. Sidney. 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 

WEen his fair angels would falute my palm ; 

But that my hand, as unattempted yet. 

Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. Shakefp. 
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Milton* 


It purfues 

I hings unattempted yet in profe or rhyme. 

Leave nothing unattempted to deftroy 
That peijur’d race. Denham. 

Shall we be difcouraged from any attempt of doing good, 
by the pofTibility of our failing in it ? How many of the beft 
things would, at this rate, have been left unattempted ? Atterh. 

Unattended, adj. Having no retinue, or attendants. 

Your conftancy 

Hath left you unattended. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

With goddefs-like demeanor forth Ihe went. 

Not unattended. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Such unattended generals can never make a revolution in 
^ ParnafiliSv Dryden. 

Unattending, adj. Not attending. 

Ill is loft that praife, 

That is addrefs’d to unattending ears. Milton. 

Ev’ry nymph of the flood, her trefles rending, 

Hr hrows off her armlet of pearl in the main ; 

Neptune in anguifh his charge unattending, 

V effels are found’ring, and vows are in vain; Dryden. 

Unatte'ntive. adj. Not regarding. 

Man’s nature is fo unatientive to good, that there can fcarce 
be too many monitors. Government of the Tongue. 

Such things are not accompanied with fhow, and there¬ 
fore feldom draw the eyes of the unattentive. Tatler, N . 55.. 

UnattoNed. adj. Not expiated. 

Could you aftord him fuch a bribe as that, 

A brother’s blood yet unatton'd? Rowe. 

Unavailable, adj. Ufelefs 5 vain with refpedt to any pur- 
pofe. 

When we have endeavoured to find out the ftrongeft 
caufes, wherefore they fhould imagine that reading is fo un¬ 
available, the mo’ft'we can learn is, that fermons are the or¬ 
dinance of God, the fcriptures dark, and the labour of read¬ 
ing eafy. . Hooker. 

Unavailing, adj. Ufelefs; vain. 

Since my inevitable death you know. 

You fafely unavailing pity fhow : 

’Tis popular to mourn a dying foe. Dryden's Aurehgzebe. 

Supine he tumbles on the crimfon fands, 

Before his lielplefs friends and native bands, > 

And lpreads for aid his unavailing hands. Pope, j 

Unavoidable, adj. 

1. Inevitable ; not to be Ihunned. 

Oppreflion on one fide, and ambition on the other, are 
the unavoidable occafions of war. Dryden. 

It is unavoidable to all, to have opinions, without certain 
proofs of their truth. Locke. 

Single adts of tranfgreffion will, through weaknefs and 
furprize, be unavoidable to the beft guarded. Rogers. 

The merits, of Chrift will make up the unavoidable defi¬ 
ciencies of our fervice ; will prevail for pardon to our fincere 
repentance. Rogers. 

All fentiments of worldly grandeur vanilh at that unavoid¬ 
able moment, which decides the deftiny of men. Clairijfa. 

2. Not to be mined in ratiocination. 

That fomething is of itfelf, is felf-evident, becaufe we fee 
things are; and the things that we fee muft either have had 
fome firft caufe of their being, or have been always, and of 
themfelves : one of them is unavoidable. Tillotfon. 

I think it unavoidable for every rational creature, that will 
examine his own or any other exiftence, to have the notion 
of an eternal, wife being, who had no beginning. Locke. 

Una voi'dableness. n. f. Inevitability. 

How can we conceive it fubjedt to material impreflions ? 
and yet the importunity of pain, and unavoidablenefs of fen- 
fations, ftrongly perfuade that we are fo. Glanville. 

Unavoidably, adv. Inevitably. 

The moft perfect adminiftration muft unavoidably produce 
oppofition from multitudes who are made happy by it. Addifon. 

Unavo'ided. adj. Inevitable. 

We fee the very wreck that we muft fuffer ; 

And unavoided is the danger now. Shakefp. 

Rare poems afk rare friends ; 

Yet fatyrs, fince the moft of mankind be 

Their unavoided fubjedt, feweft fee. B. Johnfon. 

Unauthorised, adj. Not fupported by authority ; not pro¬ 
perly commiflioned. 

To kifs in private ? 

An unauthorised kifs. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

It is for you to ravage feas and land, 

TJnauthoriAd by my fupreme command. Dryden. 

Unaware. 7 , . r , 1 

TT . „ / > adv. [from aware, or wary. J 

Unawa'res. 3 l J 

i. Without thought; without previous meditation. 

It is my father’s face, 

Whom, in this conflidt, I unawares have kill’d. Shakefp. 

Firm we fubfift; yet poflible to fwerve. 

And fall into deception unaware. MiltQiu 


A pleafant beverage he prepar’d before. 

Of wine and honey mix’d; with added (lore 
Of opium : to his keeper this he brought. 

Who fwallow d unawares the fleepy draught. 

And /nor d fecure. G , 

J Tis a fenfation like that of a limb lopp’d off- nn 

every minute unawares to ufe it, and finds it is not 1S t ? ln 8 
2 . Unexpedtedly ; when it is not thought of; fuddenlv. ‘ ° P *' 

I ake heed left you fall unawares into that inenmr • 
you formerly found fault with. Convenience 

Left deftrudion come upon him at unawares am? 1 T^ r * 
that he hath hid, catch himfelf. Iet hls net 

My hand, unawares to me, was, by the forc^'i. 8 * 
endeavour it juft before employed to fuftain the fallen , at 
carried up with fuch violence, that I bruifed it. We 5 ht > 

He breaks at unawares upon our walks 
And, like a midnight wolf, invades the fold. n . 
Though we live never fo long, we are ftill fiirprized-T' 
put the evil day far from us, and then it catches to u„awA 
^ and we tremble at the profpea. j > 

Una'wed. adj. Unreftrained by fear or reverence ***' 
The raging and fanatic diltemper of the hoiife of r nm 
mons muft be attributed to the want of fuch good m i„ilW 

or the crown, as, being unawed by any guilt of their own" 
could have watched other mens. .. 

Unforc’d by punifhment, unaw'd by fear. 

His words were iimple, and his foul fincere. 5 
UnbaLked. adj. yd(n ' 

1. Not tamed ; not taught to bear the rider. 

Then I beat my tabor ; 

At which, like unback'd colts, they prick’d their ears 
Advanc’d their eyelids, lifted up their nofes. 

As they fmelt mufick. Shakefp. Tenfieft 

A well wayed horfe will fafely convey thee to thy journey’s 
end, when an unbacked filly may give thee a fall. Sucklmt 
They flinch like unback'd fillies. Dennis's Letters. 

2. Not countenanced ; not aided. 

Let the weight of thine own infamy 
Fall on thee unfupported, and unback'd. Daniel's Civil War. 
Unbalanced, adj. Not poifed ; not in equipoife. 

Let earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 

Planets and funs run lawlefs through the fky. Pope. 

UnbaLlasted. adj. Not kept fteady by ballaft: un- 
fteady. 

They having but newly left thofe grammatick flats, where 
they ftuck unreafonably, to learn a few- words with lamen¬ 
table conftrudtion ; and now on the fudden tranfported under 
another climate, to be toft and turmoiled with their unballafed 
wits, in fathomlefs and unquiet deeps of controverfy, do, 
for the moft part, grow into hatred of learning. Milton. 
As at fea th’ unballaft veflel rides, 

Caft to and fro, the fport of winds and tides : 

So in the bounding chariot tofs’d on high. 

The youth is hurry’d headlong through the fky. Addifon. 
Unbonded, adj. [from band.] Wanting a firing, or band. 
Your hofe fhould be ungarter’d, your bonnet unbanded , 
and every thing demonftrating a carelefs defolation. Shakefp. 
ToUnb'ar. v. a. [from bar. ] To open, by removing the 
bars ; to unbolt. 

’Tis not fecure, this place or that to guard. 

If any other entrance ftand unbarr'd. Denham'. 

Thefe rites the king refus’d. 

Deaf to tfieir cries ; nor would the gates unbar 
Gf faored peace, or loofe th’ imprifon’d war. Dryden. 
Unba'rbed. adj. \barba , Lat.j Not fhaven. Out of ufe. 
Muft I go fhew them my unbarbed fconce ? 

Muft my bafe tongue give to my noble heart 
A lie ? Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Unba'rked. adj. [from bark. ] Decorticated ; ftripped of the 
bark. 

A branch of a tree, unbarked fome fpace at the bottom, 
and fb fet in the ground, hath grown. Bacon. 

Unba'shful. adj. Impudent; fhamelefs. 

Nor did I with unbajhful forehead wooe 
The means of weaknefs and debility. Shakefptaui 

UnbaLed. adj. [from bate.] Not reprefled; not blunted. 
Where is the horfe, that doth untread again 
His tedious meafures with th’ unbated fire , 

That he did pace them firft ? Shakefp. Merch. of Venue - 
Unba'thed. adj. [from bath.] Not wet. 

Fierce Pafimond, their paffage to prevent, / 

Thruft full on Cymon’s back in his defeent; f 

The blade return’d unbath'd, and to the handR bent. Dryd, J/ 
UnbaYtered. adj. Not injured by blows. 

I cannot ftrike at wretched kernes, whofe arms 
Are hir’d to bear their ftaves : or thou, Macbeth; 

Or elfe my fword, with an unbatter'd edge, , < 

I fheath again undeeded. ShokefptQM s Made * 

UnbeaLing. adj. Bringing no fruit, 

Poe* 
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He with his pruning hook disjoins 
Wearing branches from their head. 

And erafts more happy in their ftead. „ -g 

To UnbaT. V. a. To fet open; to free from the reftraint ot 

"Touvht now to loofe the reins of my affeaions, to unbay 

the current of my paffion, and love on without boundary or 
111 r Norris s Mucellany. 

m eafure. 7 

Unbeaten, adj. 
r Not treated with blows. 

His mare was truer than his chronicle ; 

For fhe had rode five miles unfpurr’d, unbeaten, 

And then at laft turn’d tail towards Neweaton. Bp. Corbet. 

n Not trodden. , , 

We muft tread unbeaten paths, and make a way where we 

flo not find one; but it fhall be always with a light in our 

, , . Bacon. 

hana • . -r> ^ 

If your bold mufe dare tread unbeaten paths. Kojcommon. 

Virtue, to crown her fav’rites, loves to try 

Some new, unbeaten paffage to the fky. Swift. 

Unbecoming, adj. Indecent; unfuitable; indecorous. 

Here’s our chief gueft.—— 

_If he had been forgotten, 

It had been as a gap in our great feaft, 

And all things unbecoming. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

No thought of flight. 

None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 

That argu’d fear. Milton's Par. Loft. 

I fhould rather believe that the nofe was the feat of 
wrath in beafts than in mankind ; and that it was unbecoming 
of any but Pan, who had very much of the beaft in him, 
to wrinkle up his nofe in anger. Dryden . 

My grief lets unbecoming fpeeches fall: 

I fhould have dy’d, and not complain’d at all. Dryden. 
This petulancy in converfation prevails among fome of 
that fex, where it appears the moft unbecoming and un¬ 
natural. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Men of wit, learning, and virtue, might ftrike out every 
offenfive or unbecoming paffage from plays. Szvift. 

Such proceed upon debates without unbecoming warmth. Swift. 
UnbecoMingness. n. f. Indecency ; indecorum. 

If words are fometimes to be ufed, they ought to be grave, 
kind and fober, reprelenting the ill or unbecomingnefs of the 
fault. Locke. 

To UnbeL. v. a. To raife from a bed. 

Eels unbed themfelves, and ftir at the noife of thun¬ 
der. JValton's Angler. 

Unbefitting, adj. Not becoming; not fuitable. 

Love is full of unbefitting ftrains. 

All wanton as a child, fkipping in vain. Shakefp. 

Far be it that I fhould write thee fin, or blame ! 

Or think thee unbefitting holieft place. Milton. 

He might feveral times have made peace with his difeon- 
tented fubjeefts upon terms not at all unbefitting his dignity or 
intereft; but he rather chofe to facrifice the whole alliance 
to his private paffion. Szvift. 

To UnbegeY. v.n. To deprive of exiftence. 

Wifhes each minute he could unbeget 
Thofe rebel fons, who dare t’ ufurp his feat. Dryden. 
UnBEGoY. 7 rr , 

Unbego'tten. \ ai l- [ from ^"0 
I. Eternal; without generation. 

Why fhould he attribute the fame honour to matter, 
which is fubjedl to corruption, as to the eternal, unbegotten , 


Stillingfteet. 


and immutable God ? 

2. Not yet generated. 

God omnipotent, muft’ring 
Armies of peftilence ; and they fhall ftrike 
Your children yet unborn, and unbegot. Shakefp. 

In thy pow’r 

It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 
The race unbleft, to being yet unbegot. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Where a child finds his own parents his perverters, better 
were it for him to have been unborn and unbegot, than afk a 
bleffing of thofe whofe converfation breathes nothino- but a 


curfe. 


'nn TT . South's Sermons. 

0 Unbeguile, v. a. To undeceive; to fet free from the 
influence of any deceit. 

1 hen unbeguile thyfelf, and know with me, 

That angels, though on earth employ’d they be. 

Are ftill in heav’n. Donne 

rheir comelinefs unbeguiled the vulgar of the odd opinion 
the loyahfts had formerly infufed into them, by them con- 
cionatory in verves. HoweVs Vocal Pored 

Unbehe LD. adj. Unfeen ; not difcoverable to the fip-ht. “ 
1 hefe then, though unbeheld in deep of night ° 
ohine not in vain. ? **•>, 

UnbeliLf. n.fi Milton. 

*• Incredulity. 

, ’Tis not vain or fabulous, 

hat the fage poets, taught by th’ heav’nly mufe 3 
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Storied of old in high immortal verfe. 

Of dire chimera’s, and enchanted ifles. 

And rifted rocks, whofe entrance leads to hell, 

For fuch there be, but unbelief is blind. ^ Milton . 

I’m juftly plagu’d by this your unbelief. 

And am myfelf the caufe of my own grief. Dryden. 

Such an univerfal acquaintance with tnmgs will keep you 
from an excefs of credulity and unbelief ; a a a readings to 
believe, or to deny every thing at firft hearing. Watts. 

2. Infidelity; irreligion. 

Where profefs’d unbeliefs, there can be no vifible church 
of Chrift; there may be where found belief wanteth. Hooker . 

Tq UnbelieVe. v. a. 

I. To diferedit; not to truft. 

Heav’n fliield your grace from woe, ^ 

As I, thus wrong’d, hence unbelieved go. Shake/p. 

So oteat a prince and favourite fo fuddeiily metamorphofed 


was enough to make 
[Votton’s Buckingham. 


So great a prince 

into travellers with no greater train, 
any man unbelieve his five fenfes. 

2. Not to think real or true. 

Nor Ids tha'n fight and hearing could convince. 

Of fuch an unforefeen and unbeliev d offence. Dryden. 

Unbelie ver. n f. An infidel; one who believes not the 
feripture of God. 

The antient fathers being often conftrained to fhew, what 
warrant they had fo much to rely upon the fcriptures, endea¬ 
voured ftill to maintain the authority of the books of GocL 
by arguments fuch as unbelievers themfelves muft needs think; 
reafonable, if they judged thereof as they fhould. Hooker. 

What endlefs war wou’d jealous nations tear, 

• If none above did witnefs what they fwear ? 

Sad fate of unbelievers, and yet juft. 

Among themfelves to find fo little truft. TValler. 

In the new teftament, religion is ufu'ally expreffed by faith 
in God and Chrift, and the love of them. Hence it is that 
true chriftians are fo frequently called believers ; and wicked 
and ungodly men unbelievers. Tillotfon. 

He pronounces the children of fuch parents as were, one 
of them a chriftian, and the other an unbeliever, holy, on ac¬ 
count of the faith and holinefs of that one. Atterbury. 

Men always grow vicious before they become unbelievers ; 
but if you would once convince profligates by topicks drawn 
from the view of their own quiet, .reputation, and health, 
their infidelity would foon drop off. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

UnbelieLing. adj. Infidel. 

No paufe, 

No flay of flaughter found his vigorous arm ; 

But th’ unbelieving fquadrons turn’d to flight. 

Smote in the rear. Phillips. 

This wrought the greateft confufion in the unbelieving 
Jews, and the greateft convidlion in the Gentiles. Addifon. 

In the days of the apoftle, when all who profeffed them¬ 
felves difciples of Chrift were converts of confcience, this 
fevere cenfure might be reftrained to the unbelieving part of 
mankind. Rogers's Sermons. 

UnbeloYed. adj. Not loved. 

Whoever you are, not unbelov'd by heav’n, 

Since oh our friendly fhore your fhips are driv’n. Dryden * 

ToUnbUnd. v. a. To relax; to remit; to eafe. 

You unbend your noble ftrength, to think 
So brain-fickly of things. Shakejpeare's Macbeth. 

It is lawful to relax and unbend our bow, but not to fuffer 
it to be unready, or unftrung. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Here have I feen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to flacken and unbend his cares. 

Attended to the chace by all the flow’r of ybuth. Denham, 

From thofe great cares when eafe your foul unbends, 

Your pleafures are defign’d to noble ends. Dbyden. 

I muft be in the battie ; but I’ll go 

With empty quiver* and unbended bow. Dryden. 

Unbf/nding. adj. 

1. Not fuffering flexure. 

Not fo, when fwift Camilla fcours the plain, 

Flies o’erth’ unbending corn, and fkims along the main. Pope, 

2 . Devoted to relaxation. r 

Since what was omitted in the a&ing is how kept in, I 
hope it may entertain your lordfliip at an unbending hour. Rowe. 
UnbeneYolent. adj. Not kind. 

A religion which not only forbids, but by its natural in¬ 
fluence Iweetens all bitternefs and afperity of temper, and cor¬ 
rects that felfifh narrownefs of fpirit, which inclines men to 
a fierce, unbenevolent behaviour. Rogers's Sermons. 

Lnbe n f ficed. adj. Not preferred to a benefice. 

More^vacant pulpits wou’d more converts make - 
All wou’d have latitude ennugh to take ; 

The reft unbenefic'd your fedts maintain 
Unben/ghted. adj. Never vifited by darknefs. 

Beyond the polar circles ; to them day 
Had unbemghted (hone, while the low fun 
To recompense his diftance, in their fight 
Had rounded ftill the horizon. ~ Milton's Par. Loft. 

* Unbeni'gn. 


Dryden . 
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UNB 


tlNB£Ni / GNf. adj. Malignant; malevolent* 

To th’ other five 

I'heir planetary motions, and afpeSs, 

In Textile, fquare, and trine, and oppofite. 

Of noxious efficacy ; and when to join 

In fynod unbenign. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. /. 66l. 

Unbe'nt. adj. 

1. Not ftrained by the firing. 

Apollo heard, and conquering his difdain, 

Unbent his bow, and Greece irMpir’d again* Dryden. 

2. Having the bow unftrung. 

Why haft thou gone fo far. 

To be unbent when thou haft ta’en thy ftand, 

, Th ’ eIe(Sted de er before thee ? Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

3. Not cruflied ; not fubdued. 

But thou, fecure of foul, unbent with woes, 

The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppofe. Dryden. 

4. Relaxed ; not intent. 

Be not always on affairs intent. 

But let thy thoughts be ealy and unbent; < 

\ v hen our mind’s eyes are difengag’d and free, 

Fhey clearer, farther, and dulindfly lee. Denham . 

IJnbese£ / min t g. adj. Unbecoming. 

No emotion of paffion tfanfported me by the indignity of his 
carriage, to do or lay any thing unbefe.eming my felt. K. Charles . 
Far be the fpirit of the chace from them ; 

Uncomely courage, unbej'eeming fkill. Thom [on. 

Unbesc/ught. .adj. Not intreated. 

Left heat ftiould injure us, his timely care 
Hath, unbefought , provided ; and his hands 
Cloafh’d us unworthy; pitying while he judg’d. Milton. 
T Jnbesto wed, adj. Not given ; not diipofed oh 

He had now but one Ton and cue daughter unbefloived. Bacon. 
L ^££ T R A- Y ed. adj. Not betrayed. 

Many being privy to the fa£I, 

How hard is it to keep it unbetray d ? Daniel's Civil War. 
UnbewaTled. adj. Not lamented. 

Let determin’d things to deftiny 
Hold unbewail’d their way. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
o Lnbewi itch. v.a. [from witchfj Lo free from falcination* 
ToUnbiass. v.a. To free from any external motive; to 
difentangle from prejudice. 

That; our uhderftandihgs. may be free to examine, and rea- 
fon unbiajfed give its judgment; being that whereon a right 
direclion of our condudf ito true happinefs depends; it is in 
this we fhould employ our chief care. Locke. 

The {landing evidences-of the gofpel, every time they are 
confider’d, gain upon fincere, unbiafs’d minds. Atterbury. 

1 he trueft' fervi'ce a private man may do his country, is 
by wbiajftng his mind, as much as poffible, between the rival 
powers. Svfi/U 

Where’s the man who counfel can beftow, 

Unbiajs’d , or by favour, or by fpite ; 

Not dully prepoffefs’d, nor blindly right. Pope. 

TJnbEassedly. adj. Without external influence; without pre¬ 
judice. 

I have fought the true meaning ; and have unbiajfedly em¬ 
braced what, upon a fair enquiry, appeared fo to me. Locke. 
USb/d. l r 
UnbFdden. \ uc J' 

1. Uninvited. 

Unbidden guefts 

Are often welcomeft when they arc gone. Shakefp. 

2. Uncommanded Spontaneous. 

1 horns alfo and thiftles it fhall.bring thee forth 
Unbid. Milton s Par. Lojl, b. x. /. 204. 

Rofes unbid , and ev’ry fragrant flow’r, 

Flew from their ftalks, to ftrow thy nuptial bow’r. Dryden. 

Unbidden earth fhall wreathing ivy bring. 

And fragrant herbs the promifes of fpring. Dryden. 

UnbFcotted. adj. Free from bigotry. 

Erafmus, who was an unbigotted Roman Catholick, was 
fo much tranfported with this pallage of Socrates, that he 
could fcarce forbear looking upon him as a faint, and defiring 
him to pray for him. Addifon. 

T o UnbFnd. v. a [from bind .]* To loofe ; to untie. 

His own woe’s author, vvhofo bound it finds, 

As did Pyrocles, and it willfully unbinds. Fairy ffueen. 
Ye Latian dames. 

If thy re be here, who dare maintain 
My right, nor think the name of mother vain. 

Unbind your fillets, loofe your flowing hair. 

And orgies, and nodlurnal rites prepare. Dryden. 

On the fixth inftant it was thought fit to unbind his 

head. Tatler , N°. 55. 

1 oUn bEshop. v.a. [from biJhop.~\ To deprive of epifcopal orders. 

I cannot look upon Titus as lb far unbijhoped yet, but 
that he ftill exhibits to us all the efientials of jurifdidlion. South. 
Unbi'tted. adj. [from bit. J Unbridled ; unreftrained. 

We have reifon to cool our raging motions, our carnal 
flings, our unbitted liifts ; whereof 1 take this love to be a 
Let or cyon. Shakefp . Othello. 


le ^equa. 

Bacon, 


UNB 

U “ ABLE - * Not «* to be charged^ 

% this -W# ■ 

He lov’d his people, him they idoliz’d • 

And thence proceeds my mortal hatred to him • 

1 hat thus unblamable to all befide 1 

He err’d to me alone. ‘ n n 

Unblamably. adv. Without taint of fault ' Seba ^n. 
Ye are witneftes, and God alfo how Liu 
and unblameably we behaved ourfelves TS and i u %, 

Unbla'med. adj. Blamelefs; free from fault I ^ il ' 10 - 
Shall fpend your days in joy unblam’d, and dwell 
Longtime in peace. Milton’s Par Loft h • ; 

Unblam’d, abundance crown’d the royal board ' 22 ’ 
What time th IS dome rever’d her prudent lord ‘ * 

Who now is doom’d to mourn. p . , n , 

Unblemished, adj. Free from turpitude • fre^rf™W 
free from deformity. P J f£e from re P^ach j 

O welcome, pure-ey’d faith, white-handed hope* 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden winos, P ’ 

And thou unblemijh’d form of chaffity. Miltcn\ Cr 
Under this ftone lies virtue, youth, ' C ° muh 

Unblemijh’d probity,, and truth. w .. 

Is none worthy to be made a wife ^ Cr ' 

In all this town ? Suppofe her free from ftrife, \ 

Rich, fair,_ and fruitful; of unblemijh’d life/’ Dryden \ 

, a _ appointed, out of thefe new converts, men of L 

Unble'nded. adj. Not mingled. Adtb f Wi 

None can boaft a knowledge depurate from defilement 
within this atmofphere of flelh; it dwells no where 
blended proportions on this fide the empyreum. Glanville 
Unblenched, adj Not difgraced ; not injured by any foil. ’ 
1 here, where very defoliation dwells, 

She may pafs on with unblench’d majefty : 

Be it not done in pride, or in preemption. Milton. 
Unble st. adj. 

1. Accurfed ; excluded from benedidlion. 

It is a fhameful and unblejfed thing, to take the feum of 
people, and wicked, condemned men, to be the people 
with whom you plant. Bam> 

2 . Wretched; unhappy. 

In thy pow’r 

It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 
The race unblejl, to being yet unbegot. 

What is true paffion, if unblejl it dies ? 

And where is Emma’s joy, if Henry flies ? 
Unbloc/died. adj. Not ftained with blood. 

Who finds the partridge in the puttock’s neft, 

But may imagine how the bird was dead. 

Although the kite foar with unbloodied beak. 

Unbloody, adj. Not cruel; not fhedding blood; not ftained 
with blood. 

Under the ledge of Atlas lies a cave. 

The venerable feat of holy hermits. 

Who there, fecure in feparated ceils. 

From the purling ftreams, and favage fruits. 

Have wholefome bev’rage, and unbloody feafts. 
Unblo'wn. adj. Having the bud yet unexpanded: 

Ah ! my poor princes ! Ah ! my tender babes! 

My unblown flowers, new-appearing fweets ! Shakefp. 
Unblu'nted. adj. Not becoming obtufe. 

A fword, whofe weight without a blow might flay; 

Able, unblunted, to cut hofts away. Cowley’s Davidcis. 
Unbodied, adj. 

1. Incorporeal; immaterial. 

If we could conceive of things as angels and unbodied 
fpirits do, without involving them in thole clouds language 
throws upon them, we fhould feldom be in danger of fuch 
miftakes as are perpetually committed. Watts's Logck. 

2. Freed from the body. 

She hath the bonds broke of eternal night; 

Her foul unbodied of the burdenous corpfe. 

All things are but alter’d, nothing dies; 

And here and there th’ unbody'd fpirit flies. 

Unbo"iled. ad. Not fodden. 


Milton. 

Prior. 


Drjdln. 


Spenfer. 

Dryden. 


A quarter of a pint of rice unboiled, will arife to a pint 
boiled. Bacon. 

To Unbo'lt. v.a. To fet open; to unbar. 

I’ll call my uncle down ; 

He fhall unbolt the gates. Shakefp. Troilus and Crejfida. 

Unbo'lted. adj. Coarfe ; grofs ; not refined, as flour by 
bolting or fifting. 

I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and daub the 
wall of a jakes with him. Shakejpeare’s K. Leaf. 

Unbo'nnetted. adj. Wanting a hat or bonnet. 

This night, wherein 
The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry ; unbennetted he runs, 

And bids what will, take all. Shakejp . L. Lem- 

Unbookish. 
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U N 


n 

o 


adj. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. tJ N 


i. 


2. 


UkbooTish ■■■ 

Not fludious ot books. 

Not cultivated by erudition. 

' As he fhall fmile, Othello fhall go mad ; 

And his unbookijh jealoufy muff; conftrue 

Poor Caffio’s fmiles, geftures, and light behaviour. 

Quite in the wrong. Shakefpeare s Othello. 

UnboTn. adj. Not yet brought into life; future; being to 

C01 Some unborn forrow, ripe in fortune’s womb, 

Is coming tow’rd me-. Shakejp. Richard IL 

T he woes to come, the children yet unborn 
Shall feel this day, as fharp to them as thorn. Shakefp. 
Never fo much as in a thought unborn. 

Did I offend you. Shakefp. As you like it. 

He on the wings of cherubim 
Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 

Far into chaos, and the world unborn. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

To what wretched ftate referv’d ! 

Better end here unborn ! Why is life giv’n 

To be thus wafted from us ? Milton s Par. Lojl. 

A queen, from whom 
The fouls of kings unborn for bodies wait. 

Unbo'RRowed. adj. Genuine; native; one’s own, 

But the luxurious father of the fold. 

With native purple, and unborrow’d gold, 

Beneath his pompous fleece fhall proudly fweat 
In fubftances, efpecialiy thofe which the common and unbor- 
row’d names of any language are applied to, fome remarkable, 
fenfible qualities, ferve to diftinguifh one from another. Locke. 
UnboTtomed. adj. 

Without bottom ; bottomlefs. 

The dark, unbottom’d, infinite abyfs* Milton. 

Having no folid foundation. 

This is a fpecial a<T of chriftian hope, to be thus unbot¬ 
tomed of ourfelves, and faftened upon God, with a full re¬ 
liance, truft, and dependance on his mercy! Hammond » 

To Unbo'som. v. a. 

1. To reveal in confidence. 

I lov’d thee, as too v/ell thou knew’ft; 

Too well, unbofom’d all my fecrets to thee, 

Not out of levity, but overpower’d 

By thy requeft, who could deny thee nothing. Milton. 
Do we unbofom all our fecrets to him, and hide nothing 
that paffeth in the depth of our hearts from him ? Atterbury. 

2. To open ; to difcloie. 

Should I thence, hurried on viewlefs wing. 

Take up a weeping on the mountains wild. 

The gentle neighbourhood of grove and fpring 
Would foon unbofom all their echo’s mild. Milton. 

Unbo / ught. adj. 

1. Obtained without money. 

The unbought dainties of the poor. Dryden’s Horace. 

2. Not finding any purchafer. 

The merchant will leave our native commodities unbought 
upon the hands of the farmer, rather than export them to a 
market, which will not afford him returns with profit. Locke 4 
UnboTnd. adj. 

1. Loofe ; not tied. 

2. Wanting a cover. 

He that has complex ideas, without particular names for 
them, would be in no better cafe than a bookfeller, who had 
volumes that lay unbound, and without titles; which he could 
tnake known to others, only by fhewing the loofe {beets. Locke, 
Preterite of unbind. 

Some from their chains the faithful dogs unbound. Dryden. 
Unbounded, adj. 

1. Infinite; interminable. 

Long were to tell what I have done ; 

I voyag’d the unreal, vaft, unbounded deep 
Of horrible confufion, Milton. 

The wide, th’ unbounded profpeft lies before me • 

^ But fhadows, clouds, and darknefs reft upon it. ^Addifon. 

2. Unlimited ; unreftrained. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded ftomach, ever ranking 
Himfelf with princes. & Shakefpeare. 

He had given hiscuriofity its full, unbounded range, and.exa- 
murd not only in contemplation, but by fenfitive experiment, 
whatever could be good for the fons of men. Decay of Piety. 
Unboundedly, adv. Without bounds ; without limits. 

So unboundedly mifehievous is that petulant member that 
heaven and earth are not wide enough for its rano- e , but it 
will find work at home too. ^ Government of t%e Ton rue * 
Unbol/ndedness. n.f. Exemption from limits. 

Finitude, applied to created things, imports the proportions 
of the feveral properties of thefe things to one another. Infini- 
tude, the unboundednefs of thefe degrees of properties. Cbevne 
Unbo'wed. adj. Not bent. ; 

He knits his brow, and fhews an angry eye. 

And paffeth by with ftiff, unbowed knee, 5 
Difdaining duty that to us belongs. Shakefp. Hen . VI. 
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To UnboTvel. v. n. To exenterate ; to evifeerate. 

In this chapter I’ll uubcwel the ftate of the queftion. Hakewill. 
It is now become a new fpecies of divinity, to branch out 
with fond diftin&ions our holy faith, which the pious fim- 
plicity of the firft chriftians received to practice; not tG read 
upon as an anatomy, unbozvcl and diffeift to try experi¬ 
ments. Decay of Piety * 

To Unbrace, v. a. 

1. To loofe; to relax. 

With whofe reproach and odious menace. 

The knight emboiling in his haughty heart. 

Knit all his forces, and gan foon unbrace 
His grafping hold. Fairy Jjhteen, b. 2. c. 4. Jl. 9* 

Somewhat of mournful fure my ears does wound ; 
Drums unbraced, with foldiers broken cries. Dryden , 

Nought fhall the pfaltry and the harp avail, 

When the quick fpirits their warm march forbear. 

And numbing coldnefs has unbrac'd the ean Priori. 

Wafting years, that wither human race, 

Exhauft thy fpirits, and thy arms unbrace. Pope’s Iliad. 

2. To make the clothes loofe. 

Is it phyfieal, 

To walk unbrac’d, and fuck up the humours 
Of the dank morning ? Shakefp. Julius Cafar * 

Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac’d ; 

No hat upon his head, his ftockings loofe. Shakefp . 

bre'athed. v. a. Not exercifed. 

They now have toil’d their unbreath'd memories, 


Dryden . 
A. Phillips. 


With this fame play againft our nuptials. Shakefp. 

Unbre'athing. adj. Unanimated. 

They lpake not a word ; 

But like dumb ftatues, or unbreathing ftones. 

Star’d each on other, and look’d deadly pale. Shakefp. 
Unbre / d. adj. 

1. Not inftru&ed incivility; ill educated. 

Unbred minds muft be a little fent abroad. Gov. of Tongue. 
Children learn from unbred or debauched fervants, un- 
towardly tricks. Locke on Education * 

Sure never any thing was fo unbred as that odious 
man. Congreve’s Way of the World. 

2. Not taught. 

A warriour dame, 

Unbred to fpinnino-, in the loom unfkill’d. Dryden. 

Un BR ee / ched. adj. Having no breeches. 

Looking on my boy’s face, methoughts I did recoil 
Twenty-three years, and faw myfelf unbreech'd. 

In my green velvet coat. Shakefpeare’s Winter Tale. 

UnbrFbed. adj. Not influenced by money or gifts ; not hired* 

The foul gave all: 

Unbrib’d it gave ; or, if a bribe appear, 

No lefs than heav’n. 

To fuccour the diftrefs’d ; 

Unbrib’d by love ; uilterrify’d by threats. 

UnbrEd led. adj. Licentious ; not reft rained. 

This is not well, rafh and unbridled boy. 

To fly the favours of fo good a king. Shakefp. 

We have confidered religious zeal, which tranfgreffes in 
unbridled excefs. Sf raft’s Sermons. 

To what licence 

Dares thy unbridled boldnefs run itfelf r 
UnBRO'KE. I j. r r , . , 

Unbroken. \ ad P break.} 

J. Not violated. 

God pardon all oaths, that are broke to me ; 

God keep all vows unbroke, are made to thee. ’ Shakefp. 
Some married perfons, even in their marriage, do pleafe 
God, by preferving their faith unbroken. ^ Taylor. 

He firft broke peace in heav’n, and faith, till then 

XT r f M *on. 

2* Not lubdued ; not weakened. 

biom his feat the Pylian prince arofe : 

Two centuries already he fulfill’d ; 

And now began the third, unbroken yet* Dryden 

How broad his fhoulders fpread ! by age unbroke ! Pct>e 

3. Not tamed. * 

A lonely cow. 

Unworn with yokes, unbroken to the plow. Addifon 

Unbr oiherlike. \ udj. Ill fluting with the character of a 
Unbrotherly. S brother. 

Vigor’s unbrother like heat towards the eaffern churches fo 
mented that difference about Eafter into a fchifm. Decay of Pi - ~ 
Unbru'ISEd. adj Not bruifed ; not hurt. J 

On Dardan plains. 

The frefli, and yet unbruifed Greeks da pitch 
T heir brave pavillions. qi j r 

Ihou’ft years upon thee, and thou art too full ° 

Or the war’s forfeits, to go rove with one 

That s yet unbruis’d. . Shakefp. Coriolanus.. 

foate Keeps his watch in ev’ry old man’s eye : 
nd where care lodgeth, fleep will never lie; 

But where unbruifed youth, with unftuft brain, 
oth couch his limbs, there gojden fleep doth reign. Sha kef 


B. Johnfon . 
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Io Unbu'cklE. v. a. To loofe from buckles. 

We have been down together in my deep, 

Unbuckling helms ; filling each other’s throat, 

And wak’d half dead with nothing. Sbakefp . Coriolanus. 

He that unbuckles this, till we do pleafe 
To doff’t for our purpofe, {hall hear a ftorm. Sbakefp. 

His Harry helm unbuckled , fhew’d him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milton?s Par. Lojl. 

All unbuckling the rich mail they wore. 

Laid their bright arms along the fable fliore. Pope . 

I o LRbuild. v. a. To raze ; to deftroy. 

This is the way to kindle, not to quench ; 

T’ unbuild the city, and to lay all flat. Shakelpeare. 

What wall they then but unbuild 
His living temples, built by faith to Hand ; 

Their own faith, not another’s ? Milton's Par. Lojl. 
TJnbui'lt. adj. Not yet ereded. 

Built walls you fliun, unbuilt you lee. Dryden. 

UneuRied. adj. Not interred; not honoured with the rites 
of funeral. 

Why lufler’fl thou thy foils, unburied yet, 

To hover on the dreadful Ihore of Styx ? Sbakefp. 

T he mofs which groweth upon the fkull of a dead man 
unburied , will Hauch blood potently. Bacon. 

i he hardefl ingredient to come by, is the mofs upon the 
fkull of a dead man unburied. Bacon. 

Him double cares attend, 

For his unburied foldiers, aud his friend. Dryden. 

Breathlcfs he lies; and his unbury d ghoH, 

Depriv’d of funeral rites, pollutes your hoft. Dryden. 
'Fhe wand’ring gholls 

Of king’s unbury d on the wafled coafls. Pope's Statius. 
Unearned. \ .. 

UnbuRnt. \ a P 

1. Not conHmed ; not wafled ; not injured by fire. 

Creon denies the rites of fun’ral fires to thofe, 

W hole breathlefs bodies yet he calls his foes ; 

Unburn'd , unburied, on a heap they lie. Dryden. 

2 . Not heated with fire. 

Burnt wine is more hard and aflringent, than wine un¬ 
burnt. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N'. 898. 

Unbi/r ni ng. adj. Not confirming by heat. 

What we have faid of the unburning fire called light, 
flreaming from the flame of a candle, may eahlv be applied 
to all other light deprived of lenlible heat. ' Digby. 

To UneuRthen. v. a. 

1. T'o rid of a load. 

We’ll fhake all cares and bufinefs from our age, 
Conferring them on younger ftrengths ; while we 
Unburden d crawd tow’rd death. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

2 . To throw ofl'. 

Sharp Buckingham unburthens with his tongue 
The envious load that lies upon his heart. Sbakefp. 

3. T'o difclofe what lies heavy on the mind. 

from your love I have a warranty 
T ’ unburiben all my plots and purpofes, ✓ 

How to get clear of all the debts I owe. Sbakefp. 

ToUnbutton. v. a. To loofe any thing buttoned. 

Thou art fat-witted with drinking old fack, and unbutton¬ 
ing thee after fupper. Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 

Many catch cold on the bread, by leaving their doublets 
unbuttoned. Harvey on Conjumptions. 

His filk waifleoat was unbuttoned in feveral places. Addijon. 
UncalciRed. adj. Free from calcination. 

A faline fubflance, fubtler than fill ammoniack, carried up 
with it, uncalcined gold in the form of fubtile exhala¬ 
tions. Boyle. 

UncaRled. adj. Not fummoned ; not fent for; not demanded. 
Bafilius had fervants, who, though they came not un¬ 
called ., yet at call were ready. Sidney. 

He, bolder now, uncall'd before her flood. Milton. 
Mild Lucina came uncoil'd , and Hood 
Befide the Hruggling boughs,-^nd heard the groan. 

Then reach’d her midwife hand to fpeed the throes, Dryden. 
ToUncaRm. adj. To diflurb. 

What ftrange difquiet has uncalm'd your breaft. 

Inhuman fair, to rob the dead of refl ? Dryden. 

Unca ncelled, adj. Not erafed ; not abrogated. 

I only mourn my yet uncancell'd fcore ; 

You put me pad the pow’r of paying more. Dryden. 
Uncanq'nical. adj. Not agreeable to the canons. 

U nca’pable. adj. [incapable , Fr. incapax , Lat.J Not capable ; 
not fufceptible. 

Thou art come to anfwer 
A Hony adverfarv, an inhuman wretch, 

TJncapabbe of pity, void and empty 

From any dram of mercy. Sbakefp. Mer. of Venice. 

He who believes hinifelf uncapable of pardon, goes on 
without any care of reforming. Hammond. 

1 his, whilH they are under the deceit of it, makes them 
uncapable of conviction ; and they applaud themfelves as zea- 


Hubberd's Tale. 


lous champions for truth, when indeed they are r™ 
for error. ; c con Hndu,* 

UncWred for. adj. Not regarded ; not attended to ^ 
T heir kings, to better their worldly eilate. left • 
and their people’s ghoflly condition uncared for heir 0U7l: 
Unca'rnate. adj. Not fleflhy. J ' 

Nor need we be afraid to aferibe that to the incarr-e r 
which iometimes is attributed unto the uncdZj'' 

-j j t ” Brown’s Vulgar Err to 

1 o Unca'se. v. a. 6 ‘Z'Murs. 

1. Fo difengage from any covering. 

See Pornpey is uncafwg for the combat. 0/, , , 

Fhou Hialtbe mailer, Tranio, in my Head 
’ Tis hatch’d, and {hall be lo: Tmnio/at once 
Uncafe thee ; take my colour’d hat and cloak. Sbahtfk 
Partly by his voice, and partly by his ears, was 

ver d ; and conlequently unsafe!, well laughed at, and in 
cudgell d. 'jUZ we »l 

Uncafe me, and do with me what you pleafe Auf' 

2 . To flay. 7 P * Addl J™> 

All men him uncafed ’gan deride. 

UncaRght. adj. Not yet catched. 

Let him fly far ; 

Not in this land fhall he remain uncaught , 

And found difpatch’d. Sbakefp. K. Leer. 

bof wJov\ s with treafures yet uncaught. ' cf 
Uncaused, adj. Having no precedent caule. 
UncaRtious. adj. Nat wary; heedlefs. 

Unforefeen, they fay, is unprepar'd : 

Uncautious Arcite thought himfelf alone. Dryden 

Uncelebrated, adj. Not folemnized. 

Thus was the firH day, ev’n and morn ; 

Nor pafs’d uncelebrated , nor unfung 
By the celeflial choirs. Miltons Par. Loft , b. vii. /. 25?. 
Unce nsured. adj. Exempt from publick reproach. 

How difficult mult it be for any ruler to live uncenfurd , 
where every one of the community is thus qualified for mo¬ 
delling the conflitution ? Addifon's Freeholder. 

Fear moll to tax an honourable fool, 

Whole right it is uncenfurd to be dull. p 0 p e% 

To be uncenfared, and to be oblcure, is the fame 
thing. ( ... Pope s Letters. 

Uncertain, adj. [ incertain , Fr. incertus, Lat.] 

1. Doubtful; not certainly known. 

That facrcd pile, fo vaH, fo high. 

That whether ’tis a part of earth or Iky, 

Uncertain feems ; and may be thought a proud 
Afpiring mountain, or defeending cloud. Denham . 

2. Doubtful; not having certain knowledge. 

Man, without the protedion of a fuperior being, is fectue 
of nothing that he enjoys, and uncertain of every thing that 
he hopes for. Tilleijiu 

Condemned on Caucafus to lie. 

Still to be dying, not to die ; 

With certain pain, uncertain of relief. 

True emblem of a wretched lover’s grief. Granville. 

3. Not lure in the confequence. 

I mnfl be married to my brother’s daughter. 

Or elfe my kingdom Hands on brittle glals : 

Murther her brothers, and then marry her ! 

Uncertain way of gain ! Sbakcfpeare's Richard III. 

Afcanius young, and eager of his game. 

Scon bent his bow, uncertain in his aim : 

But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides. 

Which pierc’d his bowels through his panting Tides. Dryden. 

In the bright air the fauchion Ihone, 

Or whiflling flings difmifs’d th’ uncertain Hone. Gay. 
The fearch of our future being, is but a needlels, anxious, 
and uncertain haHe to be knowing, fooner than we can, 
what, without all this folicitude, we fhall know a little 
later. ^cfe. 

4. Unfettled; unregular. 

As the form of our publick fervice is not voluntary, lo 
neither are the parts thereof uncertain ; but they are ail fit 
down in fuch order, and with fuch choice, as hath, in the 
wifdom of the church, feemed beH. Hooker. 

Unce / RTAINED. adj. Made uncertain. A word not ufed. 
The diverfity of feafons arc not fo uncertained by the iua 
and moon alone, who always keep one and the fame courk^ 
but that the flars have alfo their working therein. Rf l T- 
Uncertainly, adv. Not finely ; not certainly. 

They that are pafi all hope of good, are pafl 
All fear of ill: and yet if he be dead, ; t 

Speak foftly, or uncertainly. Denham s * ^ 

Go, mortals, now, and vex yourfelves in vain 
For wealth, which fo uncertainly muH come : 

When what was brought fo far, and with fuch pain, ^ 
Was only kept to lofe it nearer home. -\JfC 

Names muH be of very unfieady meaning, if the 1 eas f 
referred to Handards without us, that cannot le 
all, or but very imperfedly and uncertainly. 0L j 

* U T NCE KTAli '' 1 ^ 
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Uncertainty, n.f 

Diibioufnefs ; want of knowledge. 

*• °All areat concernments mull delays endure ; 

Rafhnels and haHe make all things unlecure ; 

And if uncertain thy pretenfions be, Denham 

Stay till fit time wear out uncertainty. Denba . 

S You common cry of curs, whole breath I hate, 

Here then remain with your uncertainty ; f 

Let ev’ry feeble rumour {hake your hearts. _ _ sbakefp. 

That which makes doubtfulnefs and uncertainty in the fig- 
nification of feme, more than other words, is the difference 

of ideas they Hand for. 

9 Contingency ; want of certainty. . 

2 ’ God’s omnifcience is a light ffiining into every dark cor- 
rpr ftcdfaHly ^rafping the greatell and moH flippery uncer- 

■ J South’s Sermons, 

tainties. 

n Something unknown. , . . . , 

^ Our {hepherd’s cafe is every man s cafe, that quits a moral 

certainty for an uncertainty , and leaps from the honeH buh- 
nefs he was brought up to, into a trade he has no 

n-u ■ ~ L’EJlrange. 

{kill in. J 6 

To UnchaLn. v.a. To free from chains. 

Minerva thus to Perfeus lent her fhield. 

Secure of conqueH, fent him to the field : 

The hero adted what the queen ordain’d ; 

So was his fame complete, and Andromede unchain’d. Prior . 

Unchangeable, adj-. Immutable; not lubject to vana- 

If the end for which a law provideth, be perpetually ne- 
ceflary; and the way whereby it provideth perpetually alfo 
mofl apt, no doubt but that every fuch law ought for. ever to 
remain unchangeable. Hooker , b. iii. §. 10. 

Unchanged, adj. 

1. Not altered. 

When our fortunes are violently changed, our fpirits are 
unchanged. Taylors Rule of Holy Living. 

More fafe I fling with mortal voice ; unchang'd 
To hoarfe, or mute. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

2. Not alterable. 

Difmifs thy fear, 

And heav’n’s unchanfd decrees attentive hear: 

More pow’rful gods have torn thee from my fide. Dryden. 

Honour unchang'd , a principle profefl, 

Fixt to one fide, but mod’rate to the refl. Pope . 

UnchaRgeableness. n. f. Immutability. 

This unchangeablenejs of colour I am now to deferibe. Nczvt. 
UnchaRgeably. adv. Immutably; without change. 

All truth is unchangeably the fame ; that propofition, which 
is true at any time, being fo for ever. South. 

Her firft order, difpofltion, frame, 

Muft then fubflfl unchangeably the lame. Blackmore. 

UnchaRging. adj. Suffering no alteration. 

But that thy face is, vizor-like, unchanging , 

Made impudent with ufe of evil deeds, 

I would eflfay, proud queen, to make thee blufh. Shakcjp. 

True expreffion, like th’ unchanging fun. 

Clears and improves whate’er it Alines upon : 

It gilds all objects, but it alters none. Pope 

To UnchaRge. v. a. To retract an accufation. 

Even his mother fliall uncharge the pradtice, 

And call it accident. Shakejp. Hamlet. 

UnchaRitable. adj. Contrary to charity; contrary to the 
univerfiil love prefcribed by chriHianity. 

All the rich mines of learning ranfack’d are 
To furnifh ammunition for this war ; 

Uncharitable zeal our reafon whets, 

And double edges on our paflion fets. Denham. 

This fills the minds of weak men with uncharitable in¬ 
terpretations of thofe adtions of which they are not compe- 
_ tent judges. Addijon's Freeholder , N°. 37. 

UnchaRitabi.ENE ss. n. J. Want of charity. 

1 he penitence of the criminal may have number’d him 
among the faints, when our unretradted unchar it ablenefs 
may fend us to unquenchable flames. Govern, of the Tongue. 

Heaven and hell are the proper regions of mercy and un- 
charitablenefs. _ Atterbury. 

UnchaRitably. adv. In a manner contrary to cha¬ 

rity. 

I did not mean the cutting oft' all that nation with the 
fword ; which, far be it from me that I {hould ever think lb 
deiperatcly, or with fo uncharitably . Spenjer. 

Urge neither charity nor fhame to me ; 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 

And fhamefully my hopes by you are butcher’d. Sbakefp. 
Men, imprudently and uncharitably olten, employ their 
zeal for perfons. Sprat. 

UnchaRy. adj. Not wary ; not cautious. 

I’ve faid too much unto a heart of ftone, 

And laid my honour too unchary out. Shakef care. 

Unchaste, adj. Lewd; libidinous; not continent; not 
cnaite; not pure. 
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One, that in divers places I had heard before blazed, as 
the molt impudently unchajle woman of all Afia. Sidney. 

In my mailer’s garments, 

Which he inforc’d from me, away he poffs 
With unchafe purpofe, to violate 

M v lady’s honour. Sbakefp. Cymbehne , 

He hath given her his monumental ring, and thinks him¬ 
felf made in the unchajle compofition. Sbakefpeare . 

Whoi'oevcr is unchajle, cannot reverence himfelf; and the 
reverence of a man’s flelf is, next religion, the chiefeft bridle 

of all vices. Bacom 

Luff, by unchajle looks, 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. Mdihon^. 

If Hie thinks to be feparated by reafon of her hufband’s 
unchajle life, then the man will be uncurably ruined. Taylor . 
UnchaRtity. n.J\ Lewdnefs; incontinence. 

That generation was more particularly addidted to intem¬ 
perance, fenfuality, and unchajlity. Woodward , 

When the fun 'is among the horned fligns, he may pro¬ 
duce fuch a fpirit of unchajlity , as is dangerous to the honour 
of your woifliips families. _ Arbuthnot. 

UncheeRfulness. n.f Melancholy; gloominefs of temper. 
Many, by a natural uncheerfulnejs of heart, love to indulge 
this uncomfortable way of life. Addijon sSpeftator. 

UncheRked. adj. Unreftrained ; not fluctuated. 

What news on the Ryalto ? 

--Why, yet it lives there uncheck'd , that Anthonio hath 

a fhip of rich lading wreck’d. Sbakefp. Mer . of Vmice ; 

Apt the mind, or fancy, is to rove 
Uncheck'd , and of her roving is no end. Milton. 

Thee on the wing thy uncheck'd vigour bore. 

To wanton freely, or fecurely foar. Smith to J. Phillips. 
UncheRved. adj. Not mafticated. 

He fills his famifh’d maw, his mouth runs o’er 
With unchew'd morfels, while he churns the gore. Dryden. 
ToUnchiRd. v.a. To deprive of children. 

He hath widow’d and unchilded many a one. 

Which to this hour bewail the injury. Sbakefp. 

Unchristian, adj. 

1. Contrary to the laws of chriftianity. 

It’s uncharitable, unchriflian , and inhuman, to pafls a pe¬ 
remptory fentence of condemnation upon a try’d friend, 
where there is any room left for a more favourable judg¬ 
ment. L' EJlrange. 

Thefe unchriflian fifiiers of men, are fatally caught in 
their own nets. South: 

I cou’d difpenfe with the unphilofophicalnefs of this their 
hypothefis, were it not unchrijtian . Norris . 

2. Unconverted ; infidel. 

Whereupon grew a queftion, whether a chriftian foldier 
might herein do as the unchrijlian did, and wear as they 

wore * Hooker. 

Unchri'stianness. adj . Contrariey to chriftianity. 

The unchrijliannefs of thofe denials might arife from a 
difpleafure to fee me prefer my own divines before their mi- 

ni ^ ers * ... K ‘ Charles. 

UncircumcUsed. adj. Not circumcifed; not a Jew. 

Th’ uncircumcis'd fmil’d grimly with difdain. Cowley. 

Uncircumci'sion. n f Omiffion of circumcillon. 

God, that gives the law that a Jew fliall be circumcifed, 
thereby conftitutes uncircumcifion an obliquity ; which, had 
t be not given that law, had never been fuch. Ha?mnondi 

UncircumscriRed. adj. Unbounded ; unlimited. 

Though I, unjcircumfcrib’d myfelf, retire. 

And put not forth my goodnefs. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

An arbitrary prince is the matter of a non-refifting pecr- 
ple i for where the power is uncircumfcribed, the obedience 
ought to be unlimited. Addijon . 

The iovereign was flattered by a fet of men into a per- 
fuafion, that the regal authority was’ unlimited and uncir - 
cumfcrib d. Addijon s Freeholder , N°, 2. 

UnciRcumspect. adj. Not cautious; nor vigilant. 

Their uncircumfpett fimplicity had been ufed, efpecially in 
matters of religion. Hayward, 

Uncircumsta ntial. adj. Unimportant. A bad word. 

The like particulars, although they feem uncircumjlantial 
are oft fet down in holy feripture. B.oivne's Vulvar Errours 
Unci vil. adj. [.mcivil , Fr. incivilis, Lat.J Unpolite"; not agree¬ 
able to rules of elegance, or complaifanee. 

Your undutiful, uncivil , and uncharitable dealing i n this 
your book, hath deteded you. ^VhitJift 

They love me well, yet I have much to do, ‘ ' 

I o keep me from uncivil outrages. ^hnh>Pu 

My friends are fo unreal'cnabl^ that they would have mo 
be unavd to h,m. slitmr, N H e 

Uncivilly adv. Impolitely; not complaifantly ' 4 ' 
oomewhat in it lie would not have done, or defired un¬ 
done, when he broke forth as defperately, as before he 
had done uncivilly. B.mtir A V. 1 1? 

Unci vilised, adj. ’ “ “ J Vu,gar Errmru 

1. Not reclaimed from barbarity. 

But 
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But we, brave Britons, Foreign laws defpis’d, 

And kept unconquer’d, and unciviliz'd: 

Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 

We Hill defy’d the Romans, as of old. Pote 

2. Coarfe ; indecent. 1 ' 

Seveial, who have been polifiled in France, make ufe of 
the rnoit coane, uncivilized words in our language. Addifon. 
UNCI.a rified. adj. Not purged ; not purified. 

One ounce of whey unclarijied ; one ounce of oil of vi- 
trial, maxe no apparent alteration. Bacon's Phyf Remarks. 
1 o UN CL A sp. V. a. To open what is fhut with clafps. 

I hou know’Pc no left, but all : I have undated 
1 o thee the book, ev’n of my fecret foul. " Shakefp. 
1 layer can unclafp the girdles of the north, fay in a- to a 
mountain of ice, be thou removed hence, and caft into the 

T ,‘ <a ‘ , ay lors Worthy Communicant. 

. Uncla ssick. Not claffick. 

Angel or aulnefs, fent to fcatter round 

Her magick charms o’er all undaffck ground. Pope. 

uncle. n.J. [oncle y Fr.] The father’s or mother’s brother. 

Hamlet punifhes his uncle rather lor his own death, than the 

murther of his father. Shakefpeare lllujlratcd. 

Uncl£A n. n.f. 

1. Foul j dirty; 'filthy. 

Charon, 

A loiuid god ; down from his hoary chin 
A lenjth of beard defeends, uncomb’d, unclean. Dry den. 

i nelts are patterns for the reft ; 
i he gold of heav n, who bear the God imprefs’d : 

But when the precious coin is kept unclean , 

1 he fov’reign’s image is no longer feen. 

If they be foul, on whom the people truft, 

VV ell may the bafer brafs contract a ruft. Dryden. 

2. Not purified by ritual practices. 

3 - Foul with fin. 

^ Befides how vile, contemptible, ridiculous, 
hat act more execrably unclean , profane ? Milton 

What agonies muft he endure ? What difficulties over¬ 
come, before he can cleanfe himfelf from the pollutions of 
bn, and be a fit inhabitant of that holy place, where no 
unclean thing (hall enter ? R ogers ’ s Sermons. 

A- .Lewd ; unebafte. 

Let them all encircle him about. 

And, fairy-like too, pinch the unclean knight, 

And afk him, why that hour of fairy revel^ 

In their fo lacred paths he dares to tread. 

In ffiape profane. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind]or. 

Some tree, whofe broad, fmooth leaves together low’d. 

And girded on our loins, may cover round 
Tnofe middlle parts ; that this new comer, fhame 
1 here fit not, and reproach us as unclean. ’ Milton 

Lnclea/nliness. n. f. Want of cleanlinefs. 

This profane liberty and uncleanlinefs , the archbifhop re 

foiv’d to reform. Clarendon. 

UNCLE ANLY. ad). 

J. Foul; filthy; nafty. 

Civet is of a bafer birth than tar; 

The very uncleanly flux of a cat. Shahefpeare. 

2 . Indecent; unchafte. 

’ Fis pity that thefe harmonious writers have ever indulo-ed 
any thing uncleanly or impure to defile their paper. Watts. 

U n c 1. E a / n ness. n. f. 

1. Lewdnefs ; incontinence. 

In St. Giles’s I undeiftood that moft of the vileft and moft 
miferable houfes of uncleannefs were. Grounds Bills of Mortal? v 

2. Want of cleanlinefs ; naftinefs. 7 7 ' 

Be not curious nor carelefs in your habit; be not trouble- 
foine to thyfelf, or to others, by unhandfomenefs, or un- 

cieannef., Pay lor' s Guide to Devotion. 

3. Sin ; wickednefs. 

I will fave you from all your uncleannejfes. Ez. xxxvi. 29. 

4. Want of ritual purity. 

Uncle / ansed. adj. Not cleanfed. 

Pond earth is a good compoft, if the pond have been lonp- 
uncleanfed : fo the water be not too hungry. Bacon's Nat. Hijt. 

I o Uncle' w. v. a. [from clew .j To undo. 

If I fhould pay you for’t as ’tis extoll’d, 

It v/ould unclew me quite. Shakefp. Pinion of Athens. 

i o Uncle'nch. v. a. 1 o open the clofed hand. 

I he hero fo his enterprize recalls ; 

His fift unclenches , and the weapon falls. Garth.. 

Uncli'pfed. adj. \Vhole; not cut. 

As foon as there began a diftindiion between clipped and 
undipped money, bullion arofe. Locke. 

I o Unclo'ath. v. a. To ftrip ; to make naked. 

T he boughs and branches are never uncloathed and left 
naked. Ra'eigb's Hi/ 1 , of the World. 

Poor orphans minds are left as unciaatb'd and naked alto¬ 
gether, as their bodies. Atterbury. 

Cover the couch over with thick woollen clothes, the 
warmth whereof will make it come prefently; which once 
perceived, forthwith uncloath it. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 
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To a diftincft knowledge of thinac o 

or all thefe mixtures, that we may “contemplate them 
and in their own nature* ' ^ ar ® tbe m naked 

To Unclc/g. v. a. Watts's Logd. 

1* To difencumber; to exonerate. 

Could I meet ’em 

But once a day, it would undog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to’t. 

2. Fo fet at liberty. ^ a ^fpeore t 

7 hen air, becaufe unclog'd in empty f pa ce 
y lies after fire, and claims the fecond place ’ n 
i o Uncloi ster, v. n. To fet at We. 

T hy aid I not, uncloijler'd from the womb 
7 a.ce my next lodging in a tomb ? ’ 

1 o Unclose, v.a. To open. ^°tris. 

Soon as thy letters trembling I unclefe. 

: hat well-known name awakens all my woes » 
Unclosed. a aj. Not feparated by inclofures. ‘ Po ^ 
1 he king s army would, through thofe unrhU 
done them little harm. * J ^ P ai W have 

Clarendon. 


Unclo'uded. adj. Free from clouds : clear from fff* 

, , The father Unfolding bright 
Tow rd the right hand his glory on the fon 
Flaz d forth unclouded deity. AfBW, p 

I rue virtues , with unclouded light, * L ^' 

-11 great, all royal, Ihine divinely brio-ht 7 ? r 
-Bleft with temper, whofe undolX, • 

Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day.' n . 

NCIOUDBDNESS. n.f. Opennefs ; freedom from ?loom 
J he love I would perfuade, makes nothing more condu 

r a a’ • ?“ S reateft "ndoudednef of ,li eye and I 
perleifteft illuftration of the objedt; which is fuel,’ that the 

belhell by! n 1S the m ° ft advanta S eous Jight it can delire 1 

Unclo'udy adj. Free from a cloud. 

Now night in Blent ftate begins to rife, 

And twinkling orbs beftrow th’ uncloudy fkies; 

r r T “ er borr °w’d luftre growing Cynthia lends. ’ Gm 
I o Unclu tch. v. a. To open. ‘ 

If the terrors of the Lord could not melt his bowels, unclutch 
his gi iping hand, or diffeize him of his prey; yet fure it muft 
diicourage him from grafping of heaven too. Decay of Pietv 
To UncoTf. v. a. To pull the cap off. 

Yonder are two apple-women fcolding, and juft ready to 
unco f one another. . Arbuthnot and Pote. 

I o Uncoil, v.a. [from coil.] To open from being coiled or 
wrapped one part upon another. 

7 Te fpiral air-veffels are like threads of cobweb, a little 
uncoiled. _ Dcrham's Phyfco-Tbeology. 

Uncoined, adj. Not coined. 

Y file thou liv ft, Kate, take a fellow of plain, uncoined 
conftancy. Shahefpeare's Hen. V. 

An ounce of coined ftandard filver, muft be of equal va¬ 
lue to an ounce of uncoined ftandard filver. Locke. 

Uncollected, adj. Not collected ; not recolleifted. 

Afham d, confus’d, I ftarted from my bed, 

And to my foul yet uncolletted laid 1 ; 

Into thylelr, fond Solomon ! return ; 

Reiiect again, and thou again fhalt mourn. Prior. 

UnCi, loured, adj. Not ftained with any colour, or die. 

Out of things uncoloured and tranfparent, we can reprefent 
unto you all feveral colours. Bacon. 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncolour'd iky, 

Or wet the thirfty earth with falling ihow’rs; 

^ Rifuig, or falling, ftill advance his praife. Milton. 

Unco meed. adj. blot parted or adjufted by the comb. 

7 'hey might perceive his head 
To be unarmed , and curled, uncombed hairs, 

Upftarting ftiff. ' Fairy ghieen, b. i. c. 9. ft. 22. 

7 heir locks are beds of uncomb'd lhakes, that wind 
About their ihady brows in wanton rings. Crafoaw. 

I hy locks uncomb'd , like a rough wood appear. Dryden. 
Unco'meatable, adj. Inacceffible ; unattainable. A low, 
corrupt woid. 

Unco'meliness. n.f. Want of grace; want of beauty. 

The ruined churches are fo unhandfomely patched, and 
thatched, that men do even fhun the places, for the uncome- 
linefs thereof. Spenfcr's Ireland. 

He prais’d women’s modefty, and gave orderly, well- 
behaved reproof to all uncomelinefs. Shake/ 


• • t a WI ‘■V/ IJ i l. If • 

1 hofe arches which the T'ufcan writers call di terzo, 
di quarto acuto , becaufe they always concur in an acute angl< 
both for the natural imbecillity of the angle itfelf, and like 
wife for their very uncomelinefs , ought to be exiled from jud: 
cious eyes. Wotton's Architeffur 

Forgetting that duty of inodeft concealment which the 
owed to the father of their country, in cafe they had difeo 
vered any real uncomelinefs. K. Cbarle 

The beauty or uncomelinefs in good and ill breeding, wi 
make deeper inipreffions on them, in the examples of other; 
than from any rules. Cockt 

£< ' • (TcokviEJ.V 
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Unco^mely. adj. Not comely ; wanting grace. 

"Though he thought inquifitivenefs an uncomely guetf, he 
could not but alk who fhe was. Sidney. 

Neither is the fame accounted an uncomely manner of rid- 
inir . f or great w-arriors fay, they never faw a more comely 
1 than°the Irilhman, nor that cometh on more bravely in 
his charge. Spenfer's Ireland. 

Many, who troubled them moft in their counfels, durft 
not r '0 thither, for fear of uncomely affronts. Clarendon. 

^Uncomely courage, unbefeeniing fkill. Phomfon's Autumn. 

Uxco'mfoRTABLE. adj. 

j Affording no comfort; gloomy ; difmal; miferable. 

He much complaineth of his own uncomfortable exile, 
wherein he fuftained many moft grievous indignities, and en¬ 
dured the want of fundry, both pleafures and honours, be¬ 
fore-enjoyed. Hooker. 

Chriftmafs is in the moft dead, uncomfortable time of the 
y e ., r> wdien the poor people would fuffer very much, if they 
had not good cheer to fupport them. Addifon. 

Ours is melancholy and uncomfortable portion here below ! 
A place, where not a day paftes, but we eat our bread with 
forrow and cares : the prelent troubles us, the future amazes ; 
and even the paft fills us wfith grief and anguifh. Wake. 

The lun ne’er views th’ uncomfortable feats. 

When radiant he advances or retreats. Pope's Odyjfey. 
2. Receiving no comfort; melancholy. 

Unco'mfortableness. n.f. Want of cheerfulnefs. 

77ie want of juft difpolitions to the holy facrament, may 
occalion this uncomj'ortablenefs. Paylor's Worthy Communicant. 

UncoTifortably. adv. Without cheerfulnefs. 

UncommaVded. adj. Not commanded. 

It is eafy to fee what judgment is to be palled upon all 
thofe affedted, uncommanded , abfurd aufterities of the Romifh 
profeftion. South. 

Unco'mmon. adj. Not frequent; not often found or known. 

Some of them are uncommon , but fuch as the reader muft 
affent to, when he fees them explained. Addifon. 

Uncommonly, adv. Not frequently ; to an uncommon degree. 

Unco'mmonness. n.f. Infrequency. 

Our admiration of the antiquities about Naples and Rome, 
does not fo much arife out of their greatnefs as v.ncom- 
monnefs. Addifon. 

Uncompa / ct. adj. Not compadt; not clofely cohering. 

7 hefe rivers w’ere not ftreams of running matter; for 
how could a liquid, that lay hardening by degrees, fettle in 
fuch a furrowed, uncomp a cl furface ? Addifon. 

Uncommu'nicated. adj. Not communicated. 

Fhere is no fuch mutual infuiion as really caufeth the fame 
natural operations or properties to be made common unto 
both fubftances; but whatfoever is natural to deity, the fame 
remaineth in Chrift uncommunicated unto his manhood ; and 
whatfoever natural to manhood, his deity thereof is unca- 

P ab * e * _ Hooker. 

Unco / mpanied. adj. Having no companion. 

I hence fhe fled, uncompanied , unlought. Fairfax. 

Uncompa / ssionate. adj. Having no pity. 

Neither deep groans, nor filver-fhedding tears, 

Could penetrate her uncompajfonate fire. Shakefp. 

Hero and Leander were drowned in the uncompajfonate 

bir | cs ' Sandy's’s Journey. 

It thou in ftrength all mortals doft exceed ; 

In uncompajfonate anger do not fo. Milton's Agonifes. 

UkcompeYled. adj. Free from compulfion. 

I he amorous needle, once joined to the loadftone, would 
never, uncompclled , forfake the inchanting mineral. Boyle. 

Keep my voyage from the royal ear, 

Nor, uncompell'd , the dangerous truth betray, 

Till twice fix times defeends the lamp of day 
UncomplaisaMt. adj. Hot civil; not oblimno- 


A natural roughneis makes a man uncomplaijant to others, 
fo that he has no deference for their inclinations. Locke 
Bn com pl e at. adj. Not perfect; not finifhed. 

Various incidents'do not make different fables, but are 

only the and unfiniflied parts of the fame fable. Pope. 

uncompo'unded. adj. r 

u Simple ; not mixed. 

Hardnefe may be reckoned the property of all uncomp,undei 

Y ,, Newton's Opticks. 

i our uncompounded atoms, you r 

Figures in numbers infinite allow ; 
rom which, by various combination, fprino-s 
x his unconfin’d diverfity of thino- s m 7 

X Simple; not intricate. ’ ° Blackmon. 

PoJl/ttPP th6 f fa!th 'f as “mpi'ifed in that un am . 
reHlin.A ’ bu afterwards prudently enlarged, for the 
spelling heretical invaders. Hamninvrl\ ir 1 , 

CNCOMfEEfeEn. ad .. Free from com “ tmdammtak - 

WdPf/f “ with * re P> by feting down the 

'MU MLi/eflZ reCe,Ver ’ Whe " Cm P' ied > when 

Boyle. 


Sh&hfpi 


Crcechi 

freedom 
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UNCO j.IPREKE NSIVE. adj. 

1. Unable to comprehend. 

2. In Shahcjpcare it feems to fignify incomprehftijibce. 

The providence, that’s in a watchful ftate. 

Knows almoft every grain of Pluto’s gold ; 

Finds bottom in th’ incomprehenfive deep. Jt 

Unconcf/ivable adj. Not to be underffoou ; not to be com¬ 
prehended by the mind. 

In the communication of motion by impulfe, we can hav& 
no other conception, but cf the palling of motion out of one 
body into another; which is as obfeure and unconceivable , as 
how our minds move or Prop our bodies by thought. Locke. 

77 iofe atoms wond’rous fmall muft be. 

Small to an unconccivab c degree ; 

Since though thefe radiant fpoils difpers’d in air, 

Do ne’er return, and ne’er the fun repair. Blackmora 

Unconci/ivableness. n. f. Incomprehenfibility. 

The untonccivablcncfs of fomething they find in one, throws 
men violently into the contrary hypothefis, though altoge¬ 
ther as unintelligible. Locke. 

UnconceHved. adj. Not thought; not imagined. 

Vaft is my theme, yet uficonceiv'd, and brings 
Untoward words, fcarce loofen’d yet from things. 

Unconce / rn. n.f. Negligence; want ofintereif; 
from anxiety ; freedom from perturbation. 

Such things had been charged upon us by the malice df 
enemies, the want of judgment in friends, and the unconcern 
of indifferent perfons. Swift , 

UncoNce'rned. adj. 

1. Having no intereft. 

An idle perfon is like one that is dead, unconcerned in the 
changes and neceffities cf the world. Paylo>\ 

The earth’s motion is to be admitted, notwithftanding 

the feeming contrary evidence of unconcerned lenfes. Glanvilie. 

It feems a principle in human nature, to incline one way 
more than another, even in matters where we are wholly 
unconcerned. Swift. 

2. Not anxious ; not difturbed ; not affecled. 

See the morn, 

All unconcern'd with our unreft, begins 

Her rofy progrels fmiling. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

You call’d me into all your joys, and gave me 
An equal fhare ; and in this depth of milery 
Can I be unconcerned? Denham's Sophy. 

The virgin from the ground 
Upftarted frefti, already clos’d the wound j 
And unconcern'd for all file felt before, 

Precipitates her flight along the fhere. Dryden. 

Happy mortals, unconcern'cl for more. 

Confin’d their wiihes to their native fliore. Dryden * 

We fhall be eafy and unconcerned at all the accidents of 
the way, and regard only the event of the journey. Rogers. 

Unconcernedly, adv. W ithout intereft or affedtion ; with¬ 
out anxiety; without perturbation. 

Not the moft cruel of our conquering foes. 

So unconcern'dly can relate our woes, 

As not to lend a tear. 

Death was denounc’d, that frightful found. 

Which ev’n the beft can hardly bear : 

He took the fummons, void of fear. 

And unconcern'dly caft his eyes around, 

As if to find and dare the griefly challenger.- j^/yuert. 
Is heaven, with its pleafures for evermore, to be parted 
with io unconcernedly ? Is an exceeding and eternal weio-ht of 
glory too light in the balance againft the hopelefs death of the 
atheiit, and utter extindtion. B rntlex 

^ badon £/rNED NEss ’ n -/ Freedom from anxiety, or pertur- 

, . N r ° 1r ma ?i ( havi ?S done a kindnefs to another, would think 
himfelf juftly dealt with, in a total neglect, and unconcerned - 
nejs of the perfon who had received that kindnefs. South 

Unconce rning. adj. Not interefting ; not affedting; not be¬ 
longing to one. 6 

Things impoffible in their nature, or unconcerning to us 
cannot beget it. n r o- 

The feience of medals, which is charged wuPff ma,Ty 
umoncernmg parts of knowledge, and built on fuch mean ma¬ 
terials, appears ridiculous to thofe that have not ex? 
mined it. j irr * . \ „ cxa 

tt / Addijon on Anticnt Medal 

Uncokce RKMEXT. n.f. The ftate of having no (is are 

emg piivi.eged by an happy unconcernment in thofe leo-ft 

nocenT ^ ^ 3 ‘ Weeter reli& 7 -' ownT 

Unconclu'dent. -tadj. Not decifive; inferring no 
UnconCL u DI ng. { certain conclufion or confequence 

Our arguments are inevident and unconcludeM. ' Ha’e 

Lu makes his underftanding only the war^boi c f F 
mens falle and unconcluding reafonink ' ° f 

of truth for his own ufe. S ’ ather tl,an a re P ofi 'ory 

UNCONCLu / niNGNEss „ /" c i ■ Locke. 

i.noness. n j. (Quality of bein K unconcludnw. 

^ L ' Either 


Denham. 


Dryden. 
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U N C 

Either may be much more probably maintained than hi- 
thereto, as again ft the unaccuratenefs and the unconcludingnefs 
of the analytical experiments vulgarly relied on. Boyle. 

XJn co n co / cted. adj. Not digefted ; not matured. 

We fwallow cherry - ftones, but void them uncon- 
todled. Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

In theology, I put as great a difference between our new 
lights and antient truths, as between the fun and an uncon- 
coded, evanid meteor. Glanville\ 

Did fhe extend the gloomy clouds on high. 

Where all th’ amazing fireworks of the fky, 

In unconcoded feeds fermenting lie. Blackmore. 

'Unconde / mned. adj. Not condemned. 

It was a familiar and uncondemned practice among!! the 
Greeks and Romans, to expofe, without pity, their inno¬ 
cent infants. Locke*. 

ncond/tional. adj. Abfolute ; not limited by any terms. 

O pafs not, Lord ! an abfolute decree, 

Or bind thy lentence unconditional; 

But in thy lentence our remorfe forefee, * 

And, in that forefight, this thy doom recal. Dryden. 
Our Saviour left a power in his church to abfolve men 
from their fins ; but this -was not an abfolute and unconditional 
power veiled in any, but founded upon repentance, and on 


Ay lifife's Par ergon. 


the penitent’s belief in him alone. 

TJnconfiRed. adj. 

1. Free from reftraint. 

I wonder at it. 

That fhews thou art unconfin'd. Sbakefpeare. 

Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and has mended the 
ftories he has borrowed : though profe allows more liberty of 
thought, and the expreftion is more eafy when unconfined by 
numbers. Our countryman carries weight, and yet wins 
the race at difadvantage. Dryden. 

Poets, a race long unconfin'd and free, 

Still fond and proud of lavage liberty, 

Receiv’d his laws. Pope's EJfay on Critidfm. 

2. Having no limits ; unbounded. 

If that which men efteem their happinefs, were, like the 
light, the fame fufficient and unconfined good, whether ten 
thcufand enjoy the benefit of it, or but one, we fhould fee 
men’s good will and kind endeavours would be as uni- 
verfal. Sped at or, N°. 6oi. 

Bleft with a tafte exadl, yet unconfin'd ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind. Pope. 

Unconfi'nable. adj. Unbounded. 

You rogue ! you ftand upon your honour ! why, thou un- 
ccnfinable bafenels, it is as much as I can do to keep mine 
honour. Sbakefpeare's Merry Wives of Wind for. 

Unconfirmed, adj. 

1. Not fortified by refolution; not ftrengthened; raw; weak. 

The unexpected fpeech 

The king had made upon the new-rais’d force. 

In th’ unconfinn'd troops, much fear did breed. Daniel . 

2. Not ftrengthened by additional teftimony. 

He would have refign’d 

To him his heav’nly office, nor was Jong 

His witnefs unconfirm'd. Milton's Par. Regain'd. 

3. Not fettled in the church by the rite of confirmation. 

UnconfoRm. adj. Unlike; diffimilar; not analagous. 

Not unconform to other Ihining globes. Milton. 

Unconfo'rmable. adj. Inconfiftent; not conforming. 

Unto thofe general rules, they know we do not defend, 
that we may hold any thing unconformable. Hooker. 

Moral good, is an action conformable to the rule of our 
duty. Moral evil, is an action unconformable to it, or a ne¬ 
glect to fulfil it. Watts's Logick. 

Unconformity, n.fi Incongruity; inconfiftency. 

The moral gocdnefs or evil of men’s actions, which confift 
in their conformity or unconformity to right reafon, muft be 
eternal, neceflary, and unchangeable. South. 

Unconfu'sed. adj. Diftinct; free from confufion. 

It is more diftinct and unconfufed than the fenfitive me¬ 
mory. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

If in having our ideas in the memory ready at hand, con- 
fifts quicknefs of parts ; in this of having them unconfufed, 
and being able nicely to diftinguilh one thing from another, 
confifts the exactnefs of judgment. Locke. 

Unconfusedly, adv. Without confufion. 

Every one finds that he knows, when any idea is in his 
underftanding, and that, when more than one are there, he 
knows them, diftinctly and unconfufedly, from one an¬ 
other. Locke. 

Unco'nfutable. adj. Irrefragable; not to be convicted of 
errour. 

One political argument they boafted of as unconfutable, 
that from the marriages of ecclefiafticks, would enlue po¬ 
verty in many of the children, and thence a difgraceand bur¬ 
den to the church. Sprat's Sermons. 

UncongeRled. adj. Not concreted by cold. 

By expofing wine, after four months digeftion in horfe- 
dung, unto the extremity of cold, the aqueous parts will 
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center. ^ fpilit “ d be f«i„ * 

Unco'njugal. adj. Not confident with mai-rf ^ n ° Ur ^ 
not befitting a wife or hufband. m onial faith; 

My name 

To all pofterity may ftand defam’d ; 

With malediction mention’d, and the blot 
Of falfhood moft unconjugal traduc’d. Milton\ m „ 
Unconnected, adj. Not coherent; not joined 
tranfitions or dependence of parts ; lax ; loofe ; va / u 
I hofe who contemplate only the frao-mpnl u bU , e ' 
from any fcience, difperfed in Lott, wmuB'fiJfggf 
can never furvey an entire body of truth ailc °urfe Sj 

Unconni'Ving. adj. Not forbearing penal notice 
lo that hideous place not fo confin’d, 

By rigour unconniving ; but that oft 
Leaving my dolorous prifon, I enjoy 
_ Large liberty, to round this globe of earth 1/f ; 

Unconquerable, adj. Not to be fubdued'; 
not to be overcome ; invincible. llu Perable; 

Louis was darting his thunder on the Alps and r 
his enemies to feel the force of his unconquerable'^. 
opadillio, firft unconquerable lord ! 

Led off two captive trumps, and fwept the board. 
Unconquerably, adv. Invincibly; infuperably. 

The herds of Iphyclus, detain’d in wrong;’ 

Wild, furious herds, unconquerably ftrono-. " * 
UncoRquered. adj. 

1. Not fubdued ; not overcome. 

To die fo tamely, 

O’ercome by paffion and misfortune, 

And ftill unconquer'd by my foes, founds ill. 

Unconquer'd yet, in that forlorn eftate. 

His manly courage overcame his fate. 

Infuperable ; invincible. 



Pope. 


Pope, 


Denham. 

2. inluperable ; invincible. r ykn. 

Thefe brothers had a-while ferved the kina of Pontus* 

and in all his affairs, efpecially of war, whereunto they were 
only apt, they had lhewed as unconquered courage, fo rude a 
faithful nets. " 

What was that fnaky-headed gorgon fhield, 

That wife Minerva wore, unconquerd virgin ! 
Wherewith fhe freez’d her foes to congeal’d ftone, 

But rigid looks, and chafte aufterity, 

And noble grace, that dnfh’d brute violence, 

With fudden adoration and blank awe ? Milton. 

Unconquer'd lord of pleafure and of pain. Johnfon. 
Unconscionable, adj. 

l. Exceeding the limits of any juft claim or expeftation. 

A man may oppofe an unconfcionable requeft for an unjufli* 
fiable reafon. L'EJlrange. 

i2. Forming unreafonable expectations. 

You cannot be fo unconfcionable as to charge me for not 
fubferibing of my name, for that would refled too grofsly 
upon your own party, who never dare it. Dryden. 

3. Enormous; vaft. A low word. 

His giantfhip is gone fomewhat creft-fall’n, 

Stalking with lefs unconfcionable ftrides, 

And lower looks, but in a fultry chafe. Milton's Agonifics. 

4. Not guided or influenced by confcience. 

How infamous is the falfe, fraudulent, and unconfcionable ? 
hardly ever did any man of no confcience continue a man of 
any credit long. South. 

Unco'ns cion ableness. n.f Unreafonablenefs of hope or 
claim. 

Unco'nscionably. adv. Unreafonably. 

Indeed ’tis pity you fhould mifs 
Th’ arrears of all your fervices ; 

And for th’eternal obligation, 

Y’ have laid upon th’ ungrateful nation, 

Be ufed fo unconfcionably hard, 

As not to find a juft reward. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 3. 

This is a common vice ; though all things here 
Are fold, and fold unconfcionably dear. Dryden s Juvenal. 
Unconscious, adj. Having no mental perception. 
Unconfcious caufes only ftill impart 
Their utmoft fkill, their utmoft power exert; 

Thofe which can freely chufe, difeern, and know, 

Can more or lefs of art and care beftow. Bladmo<e. 

A yearling bullock to thy name fhall fmoke, 

Untam’d, unconfcious of the galling yoke. P°P e ’ 

UncoRsecrated. adj . Not facred; not dedicated ; not te 

voted. * 1 flnf 

The fin of Ifrael had even unconfecrated and proianea ^ ‘ 

facred edifice, and robbed it of its only defence. 
Unconse'nted. adj. Not yielded. 

We fhould extend it even to the weakneffes of our natures, 
to our pronenefs to evil : for however thefe, unconfinte 
will not be imputed to us, yet are they patter 
f orrow . Wake's Preparation for DeaW. 

UnconsiRered. adj. Not confidered ; not attended to. 

Love yourfelf; and in that love, 1 heart. 

Not unconfidered leave your honour. ' w ^ 
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It will not be unconfidered , that we find no open trade ill 
this labyrinth. _ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

UncoNsonant. adj. 


Incongruous ; unfit; inconfiftent. 


It feemeth a thing unconjonant, that the world fhould ho¬ 
nour any other as the Saviour, but him whom it honoureth 
as the creator of the world. Hooker. 

UncoRstant. adj. [ inconfiant, Fr. inconfians , Lat.J Fickle; 
not fteady ; changeable ; mutable. 

More unc.nflant than the wind ; who woos 
Ev’n now the frozen bofom of the north ; 

And, being anger’d, puffs away from thence. 

Turning his face to the dew-dropping fouth. Shakefp. 

Th’ unconfiant fkies 

Do change their courfe as fev’ral winds arife. May sVhgil. 

Unconstrained, adj. Free from compulfion. 

Will you, with free and unconflraincd foul, 

Give me your daughter ? Shakefipeare. 

Thefe be the miferies which our firft parents brought upon 
all mankind, unto whom God, in his creation, gave a free 
and unconjlrained will. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Made for his ufe, yet he has form’d us fo. 

We unconfirain'd, what he commands us, do. Dryden. 

His highnefs is return’d.- 

And unconfirain'd? But with what change 
Of countenance did he receive the meffage ? Denham. 

Unconstra'inedly. adv. Without force fuftered. 

Such a patron has frankly, generoufly, and unconflraineddy 
relieved me. South's Sermons. 

Unconstra'int; n.fi. Freedom from conftraint; eafe: 

Mr. Dryden writ more like a fchclar; and though the 
greateft mafter of poetry, he wanted that eafmefs, that air of 
freedom and unconfiraint, which is more fenfibly to be per¬ 
ceived, than deferibed. Felton on the ClaJJicks. 

UnconsuYting. adj. [_inconfultus, Lat.J Heady; rafh; im¬ 
provident ; imprudent. 

It was the fair Zelmane, Plexirtus’s daughter, whom un- 
cdnfulting affection, unfortunately born to mewards, had made 
borrow fo much of her natural modefty, as to leave her more 
decent rayments. Sidney. 

UNCONTE^TEDi adj. Certain; paft difpute. 

Unconsu'med. adj. Not wafted ; not deftroyed by any waft¬ 
ing power. 

Hope never comes, 

That comes to all, but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge fed 

With ever-burning fulphur unconfum'd. Miltons Par. Lofi. 
Fixednefs, or a power to remain in the fire unconfumed, 
is an idea that always accompanies our complex idea, figni- 
fied by the word gold. Locke. 

Unconsu'mmate. adj. Not confummated. 

Acron came to the fight. 

Who left hisfpoufe betroth’d, and unconfummaten'igfit. Dryd. 

UnconteRined. adj. Not defpifed. 

Which of the peers 

Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at leaft 

Stood not negleded ? Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

UnconteNted. adj. Not contented ; not fatisfied. 

Permit me, chief. 

To lead this uncontented gift away. Dryden. 

UnconteNtingness. n.fi. Want of power to fatisfy. 

The decreed uncontentingnefis of all other goods, is richly 
repaired by its being but an aptnefs to prove a rife to our 


love’s fettling in God. 


Boyle. 


Unconte stable, adj. Indifputable ; not controvertible. 
Where is the man that has uncontefiible evidence of the 
tl'uth of all that he holds, or of the falffiood of all he con- 
demns. ^ ^ 

Unconte'sted. adj. Not difputed ; evident. 

’Tis by experience uncontefied found. 

Bodies orbicular, when whirling round. 

Still lhake off all things on their furface plac’d. Blackmore. 
Uncontri'te. adj. Not religioufiy penitent. 

J he prieft, by abiolving an uncontrite finner, cannot make 
7j‘ m / COntnte \ Hammond's Practical Catechifm. 

Wntrove'rted. adj. Not difputed ; not liable to dt 

One reafon of the uncontroverted certainty of mathematical 

tionTof lme C r fe ’“ S ^ ^ ^ ^ fettled fi S nifica - 

Uncontro'ulablf. adj. Glanville. 

I* Refiftlefs ; powerful beyond oppofitic 
Gaza mourns. 

And all that band them to refift 
His uncontroulable intent. 

Indifputable; irrefragable. Milton. 

lanT’c C penflon 7 v ^ s granted, by reafon of the kino- 0 f Eno- 

many* hands XT’ ^ P T1 " a,W L s ^fer lodged t 
as i fmgle perfon.’ 6 ^ 38 


ion. 
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UncontroRlably. adv . 

r. Without poffibility of oppofition. 

2. Without clanger of refutation. 

Since this light was to reft within them, and the judgment 
of it wholly to remain in themfelves, they might fafely and 
uncontroulably pretend it greater or lefs. South . 

Uncontrollably, and under general confent, many opinions 
are paffant, which, upon due examination, admit of 
doubt. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Uncontro'uled. adj. 

1. Unrefifted ; unoppofed ; not to be overruled. 

Should I try the uncontrouled worth 
Of this pure caufe, ’twould kindle my rap’d fpirits 
To fuch a flame of facred vehemence, 

That dumb things would be mov’d to fympathize. Milton. 

O’er barren mountains, o’er the flow’ry plain, 

Extends thy uncontroul'd and boundlels reign. Dryden. 

The Britifh navy, uncontroul'cl. 

Shall wave her double crofs t’ extremeft clime 

Terrific, and return with odorous fpoils. Phillips . 

2. Not convinced ; not refuted. 

That Julius Caefar was fo born, is an uncontrouled re¬ 
port. Hayward. 

Uncontro'uledly. adv. Withoutcontroul ; without oppo¬ 
fition. 

Mankind avert killing, and being killed ; but when the 
phantafm honour has once poffeffed the mind, no relu£!ance 
of humanity is able to make head againft it; but it com¬ 
mands uncontrouledly. Decay of Piety. 

UnconveRsable. adj. Not fuitable to conversation ; not 
focial. 

Faith and devotion are traduced and ridiculed, as mo- 
rofe, unconverfable qualities. Rogers's Sermons. 

UnconveRted. adj. Not perfuaded of the truth of chriftianity. 
Salvation belongeth unto none, but fuch as call upon the 
name of our Lord Jefus Chrift: which nations, as yet uncon¬ 
verted, neither do, norpoffibly can do, till they believe. Hooker. 

The unconverted heathens, who were preffed by the many 
authorities that confirmed our Saviour’s miracles, accounted 
for them after the fame manner. Addifon on the Chrifl. Relig. 

The apoftle reminds the Ephefians of the guilt and mffery 
of their former unconverted eftate, when aliens from the com¬ 
monwealth of Ifrael. Rogers's Sermons. 

Unc.onvFnced. adj. Not convinced. 

A way not to be introduced into the feminaries of thofe, 
who are to propagate religion, or philolophy, amongft the 
ignorant and unconvinced. ' Locke. 

To Unco'rd. v. a. To loofe a thing bound with cords. 

Uncorre ci ed. adj. Inaccurate; not poliftied to exadfnefs. 

I have wiitten this too haftily and too loofely : it comes 


out from the firft draught, and unconnected. 


Dryden. 


are cen- 
Hooker. 


Sivifit . 


Uncorru pt. adj. Honeft ; upright; not tainted with wicked- 
nefs ; not influenced by iniquitous intereft. 

The pleafures of fin, and this world’s vanities, 
fured with uncorrupt judgment. 

Men alledge they can ne’er can find 
Thofe beauties in a female mind, 

Which raife a flame that will endure. 

For ever uncorrupt and pure. 

UncorruRted. adj. Not vitiated ; not depraved. 

Such a hero never fprings, 

But from the uaairrafed blood of kings. Rofemimor,. 

Man, yet new. 

No rule but uncorrupted reafon knew, l 

And with a native bent did good purfue. Dryden. ) 

Nothing is more valuable than the records of antiquity: I 
wifli we had more of them, aed more uncorrupted. Locke 
Uncorru'ptness. n.fi Integrity; uprightnefs. 

To Unco°Ver.% r WlCOrrU ^ S ravit y> Sincerity. Tit. ii. ; 4 

1. To diveft of a covering. 

taim^oafrTt" 6 “ P5 ^ ted ’ a " d °P en tbe cur - 

Seeing an objed feveral millions of leagues, the ver/fnftant 
jus uncovered, maybe Ihewn to be a miftake in Latte' ol 

2. To deprive of cloaths. Locke. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anfwer, with thv 

3 . T°Xi of the XL""" 1117 ° f tHe ikieS - Shai ‘JP- K - Leal 

Porches and fchools. 

Uncover’d, and with fcaffolds cumber’d flood. p r ;, r 

4. To Ihew openly ; to ftrip of a veil, or concealment. * 

He cover d ; but his robe 
Uncover’d more : fo rofe the Danite ftrong, 
bhorn of his ftrength. f} ;h , D 

There will certainly come fome dav or tb ’ 
every foul of us. ^ ^ ° f other 5 to Uncover 

5- To bare the he’ad, as in the prefence of , r P ° P ‘’ S Le ‘ UrS ' 
Rather let my’ head danT^ 

Than fland uncover’d to the vulgar groo^^’ Shalefp. 

4 Uncoun- 
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U N G 

Unco'onsellable. adj. Not to be advifed. 

It would have been uncounfellable to have march’d to 
any diftance, and have left fuch an enemy at their backs. 

Clarendon . 

Unco'untAble. adj. Innumerable. 

Thole uncountable , glorious bodies, were not fet in the 
^firmament for no other end than to adorn it. Raleigh, 

UNCO unTERFEit. adj. Genuine; not fpurious. 

True zeal is not any one fingle aftedtion of the foul, but 
a ftrong mixture of many holy affections, filling the heart 
with all pious intentions ; all, not only uncounterfeit, but 
mof! fervent. Sprat's Sermons. 

To Uncouple. • v. a. To loofe dogs from their couples. 

tjncouple in the weftern valley, go ; 

Di(patch, I fay, and find the forefter. Shakfp. 

The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray ; 

The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green ; 

Uncouple here, and let us make a bay. Shakefp. 

The land on which they fought, th’ appointed place, 

In which th’ uncoupled hounds began the chace. Dryden. 

Uncc/urteous. adj. Uncivil; unpolite. 

In behaviour fome will fay, ever fad, furely fober, and 
fomewhat given to mufing, but never uncourteous. Sidney. 

Ul'JCo'URTEou sly. adv. Uncivilly ; unpolitely. 

Though fomewhat merrily, yet unco'urteoufly he railed 
upon England, objedting extreme beggary, and mere bar- 
baroufnefs unto it. ^ Afcham’s Schoohnajler. 

Unco / urtliness. n. f. Unfuitablenefs of manners to a court; 
inelegance. 

The quakers prefented an addrefs, which, notwithftanding 
the uncourtlinefs of their pnrafes, the fenfe was very 
honeft. Addifon. 

Unco'urtly. adj. Inelegant of manners ; uncivil. 

The lord treafurer not entering into thofe refinements of 
paying the ptiblick money upon private confiderations, hath 
been fo iincourtly as to flop it. Swift. 

UnCo'uth. adj. [uneffd, Saxon.] Odd; ffrange; unulual. 

A very uncouth fight was to behold, 

How he did fafhion his untoward pace; 

For as he forward mov’d his footing old, 

So backward ftill was turn’d his wfinkled face. Fairyfhteen. 

The lovers handing in this doleful wife, 

A warrior bold unwares approached near. 

Uncouth in arms yclad, and ftrange difguife. Fairfax. 

I am furprized with an uncouth fear ; 

A chilling fweat o’erruns my trembling joints ; 

My heart fufpedfs more than mine eye can fee. Shakefp. 

The trouble of thy thoughts this night 
Affedts me equally ; nor can I like 

This uncouth dream, of evil fprung, I fear. Milton. 

Say on ; 

For I that day was abfent, as befel. 

Bound on a voyage uncouth , and obfeure. 

Far on excurfion toward the gates of hell. Milton. 

It was fo uncouth a fight, for a fox to appear without a tail, 
that the very thought made him weary of his life. L’EJlrange. 

The fecret ceremonies I conceal. 

Uncouth , perhaps unlawful to reveal. Dryden. 

I am more in danger to mifunderftand his true meaning, 
than if I had come to him with a mind unpoffeffed by 
dodlors of my fedt, whofe reafonings will of courfe make 
all chime that way, and make the genuine meaning of the 
author feem harfh, ftrained, and uncouth to me. Locke. 

Pie made that a pleafant ffudy, which, in the hands of 
Bartolus and Baldus, was uncouth and rugged. Baker. 

Unco'uthly. adv. Oddly; ffrangely. 

Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 

Than did their lubber ftate mankind beflride, Dryden. 

UncoTthness. n.f Oddnefs ; flrangenefs. 

To deny himfelf ill the leffer inflances, that fo when the 
greater come, they may not have the difadvantage of un- 
coutlmefs, and perfedt flrangenefs, to enhance their difficulty, 
muff be acknowledged reafonable. Decay of Piety. 

To Uncrea'te. v. a. To annihilate ; to reduce to nothing; 
to deprive of exiftence. 

Who created thee, lamenting learn ; 

Who can uncreate thee thou fhalt know, Milton. 

Light dies before her uncreating word. 

Thus at her felt approach, and fecret might, 

Art after art goes out, and all is night. Pope's Dunciad. 
Uncreated, adj* 

1. Not yet created. 

How haft thou diffurb’d 
Heav’n’s bleffed peace, and into nature brought 
Mifery, uncreated till the crime 

Of thy rebellion ? Milton. 

2. [Incree, F r.] Not produced by creation. 

What caufe within, or what without is found, 

That can a being uncreated bound ? Blackmore. 

The next paragraph proves, that the idea we have of 
God is God himfelf; it being fomething, as he fays, un¬ 
created. Locke . 


U N C 

Uncreditaeleness. n.f. Want of reputation 
J o all other diflwafives, we may add tlfs of the 
tablmcfi: the belt that can be faid is t V‘ ,h ' 
fool.fl.ly, whereof the one part devours the othfr. dI 5p- vit 

Uncro'pped. adj. Not cropped} not gathered. °f P,e, b 

I hy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncropp'd falls to'the ground. nr, 
Uncrossed, adj. Uncancelled. Milton. 

Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine 
V et keeps his book unenfs'd. Shahh C , ,• 

Uncro'uded. adj. Not ftraitened by want of room Cjmhb *' 
, ' An amphitheatre. 

On its publick fhows, unpeopled Rome, 

And held uncrouded nations in its womb 

To Uncro'wn. V. a. To deprive of a crown ; to denri, 
fovereignty. i rn 

He hath done me wron°"; 

Atid therefore I’ll uncrown him ere’t be lonn- 
Ye pow’rs ! 

See a facred king uncrown’d ; 

See your offspring, Albion, bound. Dryden’ s All' 
U'nction. « f [untiloni Fr.] P Mm ' 


?nve of 


Sbak efp. 


i. The act of anointing. 

O 


The unaim of the tabernacle, the table, the iaver tl, P 
altar of God with all the inftruments appertaining thereunto 
made them for ever holy. Hooker, b. v f 

2 . Unguent; ointment. ‘ J ’ 

The king himfelf the facred unaion made; 

As king by office, and as prieft by trade. Dryden 

3. The acl of anointing medically. J 

Such as are of hot conftitutions, Ihould ufe bathing in 
hot water, rather than rnaions. Arbuthnot on Alimnts 

4. Any thing foftening, or lenitive. * 

Mother, 

Lay not that flattering unaion to your foul, 

That not your trefpafs, but my madnefs fpeaks. Shakefp. 

5. 1 he rite of anointing in the laft hours. ; ’ 

I heir extreme unaion , adminiftered as the dying man’s 
viaticum, which St. James mentioned as the ceremony of his 
recovery, may be added. Hammond s Fundwnentah. 

6 . Any thing that excites piety and devotion. 

Unctuo'sity. n.f [from unauous f\ Fatnefs; oilinefs. 

Fuliginous exhalations contain an unauofity in them, and 
arife from the matter of fuel. Browns Fulgar Errours. 

U'nctuous. adj. Fat; clammy; oily. 

Dry up tny harrow’d veins, and plough-torn leas, 
Whereof ingrateful man, with liqu’rifh draughts, 

And morfels unauous , greafes his pure mind, 

That from it all confideration flips. Sbakefpeare, 

A wand’ring fire, 

Compact of unauous vapour, which the night 
Condenfes, and the cold environs round. 

Kindled through agitation to a flame. Miltons Par. Lop 
I he trees were unauous fir, and mountain afh. Dryden. 
Whether they unauous exhalations are, 

Fir’d by the fun, or feeming fo alone. Dryden. 

7 h’ infernal winds, 

Dilating, and with unauous vapour fed, 

Difdain’d their narrow cells. Philips. 

Camphire, oil-olive, 1 infeed-oil, fpirit of turpentine, and 
amber, are fat, fulphureous, unauous bodies. Newton. 

UT'Ctuousnes s.n.f Fatnefs; oilinefs; clamminefs; grealinefs. 
A great degree of unauoufnefs is not necelfary to the pro¬ 
duction of the like eft eels. Boyle. 

Uncu'lled. adj. Not gathered. 

A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firft fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ffieaf, 

UncuWd, as came to hand. Milton s Par. Lof. 

Uncu'lpable. adj. Not blamable. 

Thofe canons do bind, as they are edicts of nature; which 
the Jev/s obferving as yet unwritten, and thereby framing 
fuch church orders, as in their law were not preferibed, are 
notwithftanding in that refpeCt unculpable. Hooker. 

Uncu'ckolded. adj. Not made a cuckold. 

As it is a heart-breaking to fee a handfome man loofe- 
wiv’d, fo it is a deadly forrow to behold a foul knave un - 
cuckolded. Sbakejp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

Uncultivated, adj. [ incultus , Lat.] 

1. Not cultivated ; not improved by tillage. 

Our ifle, indeed, too fruitful was before; 

But all uncultivated lay. 

Out of the folar walk. Dryden. 

God gave the w r orld to men in common; but fince he 
gave it for their benefit, it cannot be fuppofed he meant it 
lhould always remain common and uncultivated. L 6 *- e% 

2. Not inftrudted ; not civilized. 

The firft tragedians found that ferious ftile 
Too grave for their uncultivated age. _ Rofcommon, 

Thefe are inflances of nations, where uncultivated nature 
has been left to itfelf, without the help of letters. Lee e. 
Uncu / mbered. adj Not burthened ; not embarrafied. 

Lord of yourfelf, uncumber’d with a wife. Dry en. 


I 


U N D 

tWrbable. adj. That cannot be curbed, or checked. 

^ So much uncurb able her garboiles, Caelai, 

Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 
Shrewdnefs of policy. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

rwu'RBED. adj. Licentious; not reftramed 

With frank, and with uncurbed plainneft. 

Tell us the Dauphin’s mind. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

r Uncurl, v. a. To loofe from ringlets, or convolutions. 

1 ° There Hands a rock ; the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ftorms ; but when ’tis clear, 

Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. Dryden. 

The lion’s foe lies proftrate on the plain. 

He {heaths his paws, uncurls his angry mane ; 

And, pleas’d with bloodlefs honours of the day, 

Walks over, and difdains th’ inglorious prey. Dryden. 

The furies fink upon their iron beds. 

And fnakes uncurl’d hang lift’ning round their heads. Pope. 
To Uncu'rl. v. n. To fall from the ringlets. 

My fleece of woolly hair now uncurls, 

Even as an adder, when file doth unrowl 
To do fome fatal execution ? Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 
Uncu'rled. adj. Not colleaed into ringlets. 

Alike in feature both, and garb appear ; 

With honeft faces, though uncurled hair. Dryden . 

But Alice, alas ! frail beauty muft decay ; 

Curl’d or uncurl'd , fince locks will turn to grey; 

What then remains, but well our pow’r to ufe. 

And keep good humour ftill, whate’er we lofe ? Pope'. 
Uncu rrent. adj. Not current; not paffing in common pay¬ 
ment. 

Your voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, is not crack’d 
within the ring. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

I can no other anfwer make but thanks ; , • 

And thanks, and ever thanks : and oft good turns 
Are fliuffled oft' with fuch uncurrent pay. Sbakefpeare: 

To Uncu'rse. v. a. To free from any execration. 

Uncurfe their fouls ; their peace is made 
With head, and not with hands. Shakefp. Richard II. 
Uncu / rst. adj. Not execrated. 

Sir John Hotham unreproached, unthreatened, uncurfed by 
anv language or fecret imprecation of mine, not long after 
pays his own and his eldeft fon’s heads. K. Charles. 

Heav’n fure has kept this fpot of earth uncufl. 

To fhew how all things were created firft. Waller. 

Uncu't. adj. Not cut. 

We muft refign ! heav’n his great foul doth claim. 

In ftorms as loud as his immortal fame : 

His dying groans, his laft breath (hake our ifle. 

And trees uncut fall for his fun’ral pile. Waller. 

To U n d a / m . v. a. To open; to free from the reftraint of mounds. 
When the fiery funs too fiercely play. 

And fhriveH’d herbs on with’ring ftems decay; 

The wary ploughman on the mountain’s brow. 

Undamns his watry ftores. Dryden’s Georgicks. 

Unda maged, adj. Not made worfe ; not impaired. 

Plants will frequent changes try, 

Undamag’d , and their marriageable arms 
Conjoin with others. Philips, 

Unda'unted. adj. Unfubdued by fear; not depreffed. 

Bring forth men children only ; 

For thy undaunted metal flhould compofe 
Nothing but males. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

With him went 

Harman, who did the twice fir’d Harry fave. 

And in his burning (hip undaunted fought. Dryden. 

Mirror of antient faith in early youth ! 

Undaunted worth, inviolable truth ! 

No foe unpuniflh’d in the fighting field. 

Shall dare thee. Dryden. 

Unda'untedness. n.f Boldnefs ; bravery; intrepidity. 
Luther took up a brilker air of affurance, and fhewed a 
particular undauntednefs in the caufe of truth, when it had 
io mighty an oppofer. Atterbury. 

The art of war, which they admired in him, and his un¬ 
dauntednefs under dangers, were fuch virtues as thefe iflanders 
were not ufed to. Pope. 

Unda'untedly. adv. Boldly; intrepidly; without fear. 

It ftiall bid his foul go out of his body undauntedly , and lift 
up its head with confidence, before faints and angels. South. 
Unda'zzled. adj. Not dimmed, or confufed by fplendour. 
Here matter new to gaze the devil met 
Undazzled. Milton’s Par. Lof. b. iii. /. 614. 

As undazzled and untroubled eyes, as eagles can be fup- 

pofed to caff on glow-worms, when they have been newlv 
gazmg on the fun. B S 

-to Unde af. v. a. To free from deafnefs. 

7 hough Richard my life’s counfel would not hear, 

My death’s fad tale may yet undeaf his ear. Shakefp. 

deba uched. adj. Not corrupted by debauchery. 

When the world was buckfome, frefh and youno-. 

Her fons were undebauch'd , and therefore ftrorig. ^Dryden-. 


U N D 

Unde'cagoN. n.f [from undecim, Lat. and ywioo-, Gr.] A 
fio-ure of eleven angles or fides. ... 

Un decaying, adj. Not fuffering diminution or declennon. 
The fragrant myrtle, and the juicy vine. 

Their parents undecaying ftrength declare. 

Which with frefh labour, and unweary’d care. 

Supplies new plants. Blackmore on the Creation. 

Undeca / yed. adj. Not liable to be diminiftied, or im¬ 
paired. 

How fierce in fight, with courage undecay d ! 

Judge if fuch warriors want immortal aid. Dryden . 

If in the melancholy {hades below, 

The llames of friends and lovers ceafe to glow ; 

Y’et mine ftiall facred laft; mi no undecaf d 
Burn on through life, and animate my {hade. Poke. 

To UndeceYve. V. a. To fet free from the influence of a 
fallacy. 

All men will try, and hope to write as well. 

And, not without much pains, be undeceiv’d. Rofcommon. 

My mufe enraged, from her urn, 

Like ghofts of murder’d bodies does return 
T’ accufe the murderers, to right the ftage, 

And undeceive the long-abufed age. Denham . 

So far as truth gets ground in the world, fo far fin lofes it. 
Chrift faves the world by undeceiving it. South. 

Our coming judgments do in part undeceive us, and rectify 
the grofi’er errors. . Glanvillc. 

Undece'ivable. adj. Not liable to deceive. 

It ferves for more certain computation, by how much it 
is a larger and more comprehenfive period, and under a more 
undeceivable calculation. Holder on Time. 

Undeceived, adj. Not cheated; not impofed on. 

All of a tenour was their after life; 

No day dilcolour’d with domeftick ftrife : 

No jealoufy, but mutual truth believ’d ; 

Secure repofe, and kindnefs undeceiv’d. Dryden. 

Undeci'ded. adj. Not determined ; not lett’ed. 

For one thing, which we have left to the order of the 
church, they had twenty which were undecided by the exprefs 
word of God, Hooker , 

To whofe mufe we owe that fort of verfe, 

Is undecided by the men of {kill. Rofcommon. 

Ariftotle has left undecided the duration of the action. Dryd. 

When two adverfe winds engage with horrid {hock, 
Levying their equal force with utmoft rage. 

Long undecided lafts the airy ftrife. 1 Philips, 

ToUnde'ck. v. a. To deprive of ornaments. 

I find myfelf a traitor ; 

Fori have given here my foul’s confent, 

T’ unclcck the pompous body of a king. Sbakefpeare. 

Unde'cked. adj. Not adorned ; not embellilhed. 

Eve was undeck’cf fave with herfelf. Milton’s Par. Loji. 
Undecisive, adj. Not decifive ; not conclufive. 

Two nations differing about the antiquity of their lan¬ 
guage, made appeal to an unclecifive experiment, when they 
agreed upon the trial of a child brought up among the wild 
inhabitants of the defert. Gianville. 

Undecli'ned- adj. 

1. Not grammatically varied by termination. 

2. Not deviating ; not turned from the right way. 

In his track my wary feet have ftept; 

His underlined ways precifely kept. Sandy’s Paraphafe. 
Unde'dicated. adj. J 

1. Not confecrated ; not devoted. 

2. Not inferibed to a patron. 

I fhould let this book come forth undedicated , were it not 
that I look upon this dedication as a duty. Boyle. 

Undee / ded. adj. Not fignalized by adlion. 

My fvvord, with an unbatter’d edge, 

I {heath again undeeded. . Shakefp. Macbeth. 

UndefaYed. adj. Not deprived of its form ; not disfigured. 
Thofe arms, which for nine centuries had brav’d^ 

The wrath of time on antick ffone engrav’d ; 

Now torn by mortars, {land yet undefac’d. 

On nobler trophies by thy valour rais’d. Granville. 

Undeff/asible. adj. Not defeafible; not to be vacated or 
annulled. 

Undefined, adj. Not polluted ; not vitiated; not corrupted. 

. Virtue weareth a crown for ever, having gotten the 
vidlory, ftriving for undefiled rewards. Wifclom iv. 3* 

Whofe bed is undefil’d, and chafte, pronounc’d. Milton • 
Her Arethufian ftream remains unfoil’d, 

Unmix’d with foreign fifth, and undefil'd ; 

Her wit was more than man, her innocence a child. Dryden 
Undefi NED. adj. Not circumfcribed, or explained by a de¬ 
finition. J 

There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd doarines 
as to guard them round with legions of obfeure, doubtful! 
undefined words. L r 

Undefi'nable. adj. Not to be marked out, or circumfcribed 
by a definition. 
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That which is indefinite, though it hath bounds, as not 
feeing infinite, yet thofe bounds to us are indefinable. Grew. 

Why fimple ideas are undcfinablc is, that the feveral terms 
of a definition, fignifying feveral ideas, they can all, by no 
means, reprelent an idea, which has no compofition at 
ah • Locke. 

Unde formed, adj. Not deformed ; not di-figured. 

The fight of fo many gallant fellows, with all the pomp 
and glare of war, yet undefiorm’d by battles, may pofiibly in¬ 
vite your curiofity. Pope. 

Undefined, adj. Not fet at defiance ; not challenged. 

Faife traitor, thou broken haft 
The law of arms, to ftrike foe vndefied ; 

But thou thy treafon’s fruit, I hope, {halt tafte 
Right four, and feel the law, the which thou haft de¬ 
fac’d. Fairy Queen, b. II. c. viii . Jl. 31. 

Tarifa 

Changed a blunt cane for a fteel-pointed dart. 

And meeting Ozmyn next, 

Who wanting time for treafon to provide, 

He bafely threw it at him, undefy’d. Dryelen. 

UndelFberatf.d. adj. Not carefully confidered. 

The prince’s undeliberated throwing himfelf into that en¬ 
gagement, tranfported him with paffion. Clarendon . 

\JndelFghted. adj. Not pleafed ; not touched with plea- 
fure. 

The fiend 

Saw undcligbtcd all delight ; all kind 

Of living creatures, new to fight. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

UndelFghtful. adj. Not giving pleafure. 

He could not think of involving himfelf in the fame unde¬ 
lightful condition of life. Clarendon. 

UndemoTished. adj. Not razed ; not thrown down. 

She undemolijh’d flood, and ev’n ’till now 
Perhaps had flood. Philips. 

They flood by, and fuffered Dunkirk to lie unde- 
molijhcd. Swift. 

Undemo^nstr able. adj. Not capable of fuller evidence. 

Out of the precepts of the law of nature, as of certain, 
common, and undemonjlrable principles, man’s reafon doth 
necefiarily proceed unto certain more particular determina¬ 
tions : which particular determinations being found out ac¬ 
cording unto the reafon of man, they have the names of hu¬ 
man laws. Plooker. 

UndenFable. adj. Such as cannot be gainfaid. 

That age which my grey hairs make feem more than it is, 
hath not diminifhed in me the power to protect an undeniable 
verity. Sidney. 

Of thofe of the fecond clafs, we have a plain and unde¬ 
niable certainty. JVoochvard’s Natural Hijlory . 

UndenFably. adv. So plainly, as to admit no contra¬ 
diction. 

This account was differently related by the antients ; that 
is, undeniably rejedlcd by the moderns. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

I grant that nature all poets ought to ftudy : but then this 
alfo undeniably follows, that thofe things which delight all 
ages, mull have been an imitation of nature. Dryden. 

Undeplo'red. adj. Not lamented. 

Rife, wretched widow ! rife ; nor undeplor’d 
Permit my ghoft to pafs the Stygian ford ; 

But rife prepar’d to mourn thy perifh’d lord. Dryden. 

Underrated, adj. Not corrupted. 

Knowledge dwelt in our undepraved natures, as light in 
the fun ; it is now hidden in us like fparks in a flint. Glanville. 

UndepriTed. adj. Not divefted by authority; not ftripped 
of any poffeflion. 

He, undepriv’d , his benefice forfook. Dryden. 

U'N der. prepojition. [undar, Gothick ; unbeji, Saxon; onder, 
Dutch.] 

4. In a ftate of fubjeclion to. 

When good Saturn, banifh’d from above. 

Was driven to hell, the world was under Jove, Dryden. 
Every man is put under a neceflity, by his conftitution, as 
an intelligent being, to be determined by his own judgment, 
what is bell for him to do ; elfe he would be under the de¬ 
termination of fome other than himfelf, which is want of 
liberty. Locke. 

%. In the ftate of pupillage to. _ 

To thofe that live 

Under thy care, good rules and patterns give. Denham. 

The princes relpedted Helim, and made luch improvements 
under him, that they were inftrudled in learning. Guardian. 

g. Beneath ; fo as to be covered, or hidden. 

Fruit put in bottles, and the bottles let down into wells 
under water, will keep long. Bacons Nat. FUJI. 

If it flood always under this form, it would have been 
wider fire, if it had not been under water. Burnet. 

Thy bees lodge under covert of the wind. Dryden. 

Many a good poetick vein is buried under a trade, and 
iuiver produces any thing for want of improvement. Lgcke. 


4- Below in place ; not above. This is the fenfe of unU r ; 
that is, having the fails fpread-aloft. f au i 

As they went underfill by him, they held up their h . 
and made their prayers. ' ^ " eir hands 

By that fire that bunrd the Carthage queen 
When the 1 alfe Trojan under fail was feen. ' Shn l /1 
Milleltoe hath been found to put forth under the'h u ' 
and not only above the boughs ; fo it cannot hp^ ° U ■ ’ 
that falleth upon the bough. 

5. In a MZegiee thT ** W3tCrS ’ *£ 

Medicines take effedl fometimes under, and f omet - 
above, the natural proportion of their virtue. u 'T es 

If you write in your ftrength, you ftand revealed at £> ’ 
and mould you write under it, you cannot avoid fome ner, ’ 

We are thrifty enough not to part with any thino- f erv ; ce _ 
able to our bodies, under a good confideration; but mak- 
little account of what is moft beneficial to our fouls. R ° 

7. Lefs than ; below. a F 

Man, once fallen, was nothing but a total pollution, and 
not to be reformed by any thing under a new creation. South 
Thefe men of forehead love to infure a caufe, and feldom 
talk under certainty and demonftration. Collier on Confidence. 

There are feveral hundred parifhes in England -7 under 
twenty pounds a year, and many under ten. ~ Swift. 

8. By the fhow of. ^ ’ 

That which fpites me more than all the wants, 

He does it under name of perfedl love. Sbakefpeare. 

’Tis hard to bind any fyllogifm fo clofe upon the mind* 
as not to be evaded under tome plauiible diftin&fon. Baker. 

9. With lefs than. 

Several young men could never leave the pulpit under half 
a dozen conceits. Swift. 

10. In the ftate of inferiority to ; noting rank or order of pre- 
cedence. 

It was too great an honour for any man under a 
duke. Addijon’s Spectator, N°. 122. 

11. In a ftate of beins; loaded with. 

He fhall but bear them, as the afs bears gold, 

To groan and fweat under the bufinefs. Sbakefpeare. 

He holds the people 

Of no more foul, nor fitnefs for the world, 

Than camels in their war ; who have their provender 

Only for bearing burthens, and fore blows 

For finking under them. Shakcfp. Coriohms. 

12 . In a ftate of oppreflion by, or fubjetflion to. 

After all, they have not been able to give any confiderable 
comfort to the mind, under any of the great preflures of 
this life. Tillotfons Sermons. 

At any rate we defire to be rid of the prefent evil, which 
we are apt to think nothing abfent can equal; becaufe, under 
the prefent pain, we find not ourfelves capable of any, the 
leaft degree of happinefs. Locke. 

Women and childen did not fhew the leaft figns of com¬ 
plaint, under the extremity of torture. Collier. 

Uluftrious parent ! now fome token give, 1 

That I may Clymene’s proud boaft believe, r 

Nor longer under faife reproaches grieve. Addijon. ) 

13. In a ftate in which one is feized or overborn. 

The prince and princefs muft be under no lefs amaze¬ 
ment. Pope’s Letters. 

14. In a ftate of being liable to, or limited by. 

That which we move for our better inftruftion’s fake, 
turneth unto choler in them ; they anfwer fumingly. Yet 
in this their mood, they caft forth fomewhat, wherewith, 
under pain of greater difpleafure, we muft reft contented. Hooker. 

The greate part of mankind is flow of apprehenflon; and 
therefore, in many cafes, under a neceflity of feeing with 
other men’s eyes. South’s Sermons. 

A generation fprung up amongft us, that flattered princes 
that they have a divine right to abfolute power, let the 
laws and conditions under which they enter upon their autho¬ 
rity, be what they will. Locke. 

It is not ftrange to find a country half unpeopled, where 
fo great a proportion of both fexes is tied under fuch vows 
of chaftity. Addifion’s Remarks on Italy. 

Things of another world are under the difadvantage ot 
being diftant, and therefore operate but faintly. At ter bury • 

15. In a ftate of depreflion, ordejedion by. 

There is none but he, 

Whofe being I do fear ; and, under him, . 

My genius is rebuk’d, as Antony’s was by Caefar. oa ejp. 

16. In the ftate of bearing, or being known by. 

This faction, under the name of Puritan, became J 
turbulent, during the reign of Elizabeth. .. . W F' 

The railing of filver coin, has been only, by coining 1 
with lefs filver in it, under the fame denomination. oc 
In the ftate of. 
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, forceed without blood, as under the prefent 

* i* z poffiblc tl,ey may ’ lt 'Eft 

; R h< >r e <ft havir.g'reachedpr^r'rfved to ; noting time. 

Three foils he dying left under age ; 

By means whereof, their uncle Vortigem 
Ufurp’d the throne dunng their pupillage. 

19 ' aFTufJrcprefented by the antient ftatuaries under the 
flip * bo/afleep, with a bundle of popP?j^ 

2 °' other materials 

wealth, befides ftark love and Kindnels. 

® 1 ' if Duke may be mentioned under the double capacity ot 
a . p^jet*and a divine. * th ‘ C * K5 ’ 

W ' Cato major, who had with great reputation borne ail the 
nffi-es of the commonwealth, has leit us an eviden , 
g, his own hand, how much he was -fed m^ountty 

J3 - T^nle S theZ t |'ution b ro1n1iure, will require a fteady 
elpeciallyfo to connea ^ Earth . 

“"MemoF s the ftorehoufe of out ideas. For the narrow 
J5 of man, not being capable of having many ideas under 
view at once, it was neceffary to have a repoiitory 

The^thing under proof is not capable of demonftration, 
and muft belubroftted to the trial of probabilities. Locke. 

Diftina conceptions, that anfwer their verbal diftindtions, 
ferve to clear any thing in the fubjea under confideration. Licit. 

I rather fafpeeft my own judgment, than believe a fault to 
be in that poem, which lay fo long under Virgil s comChon, 
and had his laft hand put to it. . Addijon. 

21. In the next ftage of fuborclination. t 

This is the only fafe guard, under the fpirit of God, tnau 
didlated thefe facred writings, that can be relied on. Locke. 

25. In a ftate of relation that claims protection. 

IFnder. adv. 

j. In a ftate of fubjeClion. ‘ rT , , r , . , 

Ye purpofe to keep under the children of Judah for bond¬ 
men and bond-women. 2 Chron. xxviii. 10. 

2. Lefs : oppofed to over or more. 

He kept the main flock without alteration, under or 

Addijon s Spectator, 264. 


over. 


It has a fign’ification refembling that of an adjeCtive ; mfo - 
riour; fubjed ; ftibordinate. But, perhaps, in this fenle it 
fhould be confidered as united to the following word. 

I will fight 

Againft my canker’d country with the fpleen 

Of all the under fiends. Shakefip. Coriolahus. 

4. It is much ufed in compofition, in feveral fenfes, which the 
following examples will explain. . 

UnderaTtion. n. fi. Subordinate aClion; action not effen- 

tial to the main ftory. 

The leaft epifodes, or underatlions , interwoven in it, are 
parts neceffary, or convenient to carry on the main deiign.Dr^. 
To Underbea / r. v. a. [under and bear.] 

1. To lupport ; to endure. 

What reverence he did throw away on flaves ? 

Wooing poor craftfmen with the craft of fmiles, 

And patient underbearing of his fortune. Sbakefpeare . 

2. To line ; to guard. Out of ufe. 

The dutchefs of Milan’s gown ; not like your cloth of gold, 
fet with pearls, down-fleeves, fide-fleeves, and fkirts round, 
underborne with a bluifh tinfel. Shakejp. Much Ado about Noth. 
Under be a'rer. n. fi. [under and bearer.] In funerals, thofe 
that fuftain the weight of the body, diftinCt from thofe who 
are bearers of ceremony, and only hold up the pall. 

To Underbi d, v. a. [under and bid.] I o offer for any 
thing lefs than it is worth. 

UndercleTk. n. fi. [under and clerk,] A clerk fubordinate 
to the principal clerk. 

Coleby, one of his under-fwearers, was tried for robbing 
the treafury, where he was an underclerk . Swift. 

To Underdo', v. n. [under and do.] 

1. To a£t below ones abilities. 

You overaft, when you fliould underdo ; 

A little call yourfelf again, and think. B. fiohnfion. 

2. To do lefs than is requifite. 

Nature much oftener overdoes than underdoes: You fhall 
find twenty eggs with two yolks, for one that hath none. Grew. 
Underfa'ction. 71.fi. [under and fiaStion.] Subordnate fac¬ 
tion ; fubdivifion of a faction. 

Chriftianity lofes by contefts of underfactions. Decay of Piety. 
Underfe'llow. 7i. J. [under and fellow.~\ A mean man 
lorry wretch. 
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ruev carried him to a houfe of a principal officer, wh° 
with no mote civility, though with much more bufinefs tnan 
thofe underfills had fhewed, in captious manner puyrn^- 

iunder and fill] Lower part of an 

Cdi To found our habitation firmly, firft examine the bed of 
♦4 nn Tvlii^h we will build, and then the underfillings, 

sssi-*- 1.. 

To Under fo / ng. v. funder and F an S an, Saxon. J To take 

111 ha Thou, Menalcas, that by thy treachery 
Didft underfong my lady to wexe fo light, _ 

Shouldft well be known for fuch thy villainy. Spenfer. 

To Underf'urnish. v. a. [under and fiimijh.] o upp y 

with lefs than enough. , n , 

Can we fuppofe God would underfiurnijh man for the ftate 

he f not afford him a fou S sy 

To Under gFrd. v.a. [under and gird.] To bind below; to 

round the bottom. . , • i- 

When they had taken it up, they ufed helps, undergo 
, n • J Acts XXVil. 17 . 

the fhip. 

To Undergo. <o.a. [under and go.] 

1. To fuffer; to fuftain ; to endure evil. 

With mind averfe, he rather underwent 
His people’s will, than gave his own confent. Dry..cn, 

2. To fupport; to hazard. Not in ule. 

I have mov’d certain Romans, 

To undergo with me, an enterprise 

Of honourable, dang’rous corifequence. Shakejp Care. 

Such they were, who might prefume t’ have done 
Much for the king, and honour of the ftate, 

Havino- the chiefeil a&ions undergone. Daniel s Civil // at. 

3. To fuftain; to be the bearer of; to poffefs. Not in ufe. 
Their virtues elfe, be they as pure as grace ; 

As infinite as man may undergo ; 

Shall, in the general cenfure, take corruption 
From that particular fault. Sbakefpeare s Hamlet . 

4. To fuftain; to endure without fainting. 

It rais’d in me 

An undergoing ftomac’n, to bear up 

Againft what fhould enfue. Shakefip. LempeJ. 

5. To pafs through. 

I carried on my enquiriess to tty whether this rifing world, 
when finifil’d, w r ould continue always the fame; or what 
changes it would fucceflively undergo , by the continued 
adtion of the fame caufes. Burnet’s Theory of tbo Earth. 

Bread put into the ftomach of a dying man, will vndergo 
the alteration that is merely the effedl of heat. Arbuthnot. 

6. To be fubjedl to. 

Claudio undergoes my challenge, and either I muft fhortly 
hear from him, or I will fubferibe him a coward. Shakefip-. 
Underground, n. fi. [under and ground.] Subterraneous 
fpace* 

They have promifed to fhew your highnefs 
A fpirit rais’d from depth of underground. Shakejp. 

Wafh’d by ftreams 

From underground , the liquid ore he drains 
Into fit molds prepared. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

Undergro'wth. n. f. [under and growth.] That which grows 
under the tall wood. 

So thick entwin’d. 

As one continued brake, the undergrowth 
Of fhrubs, and tangling bufhes, had perplex’d 
All path of man, or beaft, that pafs’d that way. Milton. 
Underha'nd. adv. [under and hand.] 

1. By means not apparent; fecretly. 

Thefe multiplied petitions of worldly tilings in prayer, 

have, befides their dire£t ufe, a fervice, whereby the church 
underhand , through a kind of heavenly fraud, taketh there¬ 
with the fouls of men, as with certain baits. Hooker. 

2. Clandeftinely; with fraudulent fecrecy. 

She underhand dealt with the principal men of that country, 

that they fhould perfuade the king to make Plangus his 
aflociate. Sidney. 

They, by their precedents of wit; 

T’ out-faft, out-loiter, and out-fit. 

Can order matters underhand , 

To put all bufinefs to a ftand. Hudibras. 

It looks, as if I had defired him underhand to write fo ill 
againft me ; but I have not brib’d him to do me this 
fervice. Dryden. 

Such mean revenge, committed underhand ; 

Has ruin’d many an acre of good land. Dryden. 

Wood is ftill working underhand to force his halfpence 
upon us. Swift . 

I’ll haften to my Roman foldiers* 

Inflame the mutiny, and underhand 

Blow up their difeontents. Addijon’s Cato » 

U'nder- 
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Underha'nd. adj. Secret; clandeftine; fly. 

I had notice of my brother’s purpofe, and have, by«^r- 
hand means, laboured to diffuade him. Shakefpeare. 

; 1 “ ou l d . take a lt aS a / vef y § reat ^vour from fome of my 
underhand de traftors, if they would break all meafures with 

Addifon's Sped at or, N°. 262. 


tt , JiuLujun s opeciator, i\ v . 202. 

^ workman° URER ’ ^ Under and lahourer J A fubordinate 

About the carriage of one ftone for Amafis, the diftance 
o wenty days journey, for three years were employed two 
tnoufand chofen men, governors, befides many Inderla- 

UpjnpiTi'vcn r rc i • J Mathematical Maglck. 

Underi veo. [f rom * rW j Not borrowed. 4 

1 he ideas .t is bufied about fhould be, fometimes at leaft, 
from the° body” 2 "™ ° lleS ’ Whi ° h ‘‘ had in itfelf > 

YrYg UM° A £:- a - To ftrengthen by fome- 

U Apple E/AF ’ ^ ^ md ‘ r and h<> ^ A fpecies of apple - See 
The underleaf, whofe cyder is bed at two years, is a 
To P frl!!( U J» b , earer ‘ r i Mortimer'! Art of Hufiandry. 

beYowthe woTd^'" 1 ^^ To ma > k with lines 

By meer chance in appearance, though underlined with a 
providence, they had a full fight of the infanta. JVotton 

mean fellow.”' / [fr ° m Under '^ An inferiour agent; a forr y\ 

The great men, by ambition never fatisfied, grew faftious ; 

W U n der mgS \ § lad | i nd eed to be underlings to them they 
hated leaft, to prelerve them from fuch they hated moft. Sidney. 

Hereby ^ heads of the Septs are made ftronger, whom 
it fhould be a moft fpecial policy co weaken, and to fet up 
and ftrengthen divers of their underlings againft them. Spenfer. 

1 he fault is not in our ftars, 

But in ourfelves, that we are underlines. Shake fa 

O’er all his brethren he fhall reign as kino- 
Yet every one fhall make him underling. & Milton. 

hey may print this letter, if the underlings at the poft- 
office take a copy of it. p ofe and 

A fort of underling auxiliars to the difficulty of a work, 
are commentators and criticks, who frighten many by their 
number and bulk. J J 

To UndermiYe. v. a. [under and mine.] 

x \7° dl§ cavities under an y thing, fo that it may fall, or be 
blown up ; to fap. J 

Though the foundation on a rock were laid. 

The church was undermin’d and then betray’d. Denham. 
An injudicious endeavour to exalt Virgil, is much the fame, 
as if one fhould think to raife the fuperftrufture by undermining 
the foundation. Popis Preface tQ thg //y J 

2 . 1 o excavate under. 

A vaft rock underlain'd from one end to the other, and a 
highway running through it, as long and as broad as the 

. , Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

3. 1 o injure by clandeftine means. 

Maying the king s fword ftrike whom they hated, the 
king’s purfe reward whom they loved ; and, which is worft 
of ail, making the royal countenance ferve to undermine the 
royal fovereignty. S,Va,y. 

1 hey,^ knowing Eleanor s afpiring humour. 

Have hir’d me to undermine the dutchefs. Shakefp. 

The father fecure, J 

Ventures his filial virtue, 

Againft whate er may tempt, whate’er feduce. 

Allure or terrify, or undertone. Milton. 

The undermining fmile becomes habitual; and the drift of 
his plaufible converfation, is only to flatter one, that he may 
betray another. Dryden. 

He fhould be warn’d who are like to undermine him, and 
who to ferve him. Locke on Education, 

Lndermi'ner. n. f [from undermine .] 

1. He that faps ; he that digs away the fupports. 

The enemies and underminers thereof are Romifh Ca- 

tholicks - . Bacon. 

2. A clandeftine enemy. 

When I perceiv’d all fet on enmity. 

As on my enemies, where-ever chanc’d, 

I us’d hoftility, and took their fpoil. 

To pay my underminers in their coin. Milton's Agonijles. 

^Ehe moft experienced difturbers and underminers of govern¬ 
ment, have always laid their firft train in contempt,^endea¬ 
vouring to blow it up in the judgment and efteem of the 
fubjeft. South's Sermons. 

L ndermost. adj . [This is a kind of fuperiative, anomaloufly 
formed from under. J 

1. Loweft in place. 

Uimg oil of almonds, we drew up with the undermojl ftone 
a much greater weight. Boyle. 

2. Loweft in ftate or condition. 

It happens well for the party that is undermojl s when a work 


of this nature falls into the hands n r 
themfelves to attack their principles wmlY’ Who c °Mai t 

This opinion, taken up by other fe£hn<- * » N°, 
longer than they were undermojl ’ was t0 no 

Underneath adv. [Compounded from under and YH 
which we Hill retain the comparative M l . of 

fenfe ufe beneath .J In the lower place ■ below"* “ i" 1 '' erbial 
neath. * ■' 3 Deow > under; be- 

.... . , . Forthwith up to the clouds 
With him I flew, and underneath beheld 
I he earth outftretch’d immenfe, a profpect wide Ml, 
And as I awake, fweet mufick breathe M "• 

Above, about, or underneath ; 

Sent by fome fpirit to mortals good. 

Or lullen Mole that runneth underneath • M ‘ t0n ' 

Or SeverH fwift, guilty of maidens death. ’ Mh 
The monfter caught in open day, M dton, 

Inclos’d, and in deipair to fly away. 

Howls horrible from underneath. p. 

The flate did not lie flat upon it, but left a fr PP 
underneath. ree Pillage 

Underneath, prep. Under. Ad djon, 

^ Fellows in arms, 

Bruis’d underneath the yoke of tyranny, 

Thus far into the bowels of the land" ’ 

Have we march’d on. r,/ 

Pray God, fhe prove not mafeuline ere lono-1 
•11 underneath the ftandard of the French ° ' 

She carry armour, as fhe hath begun. Shakefp. Hen VI 
Underneath this ftone doth lie, ' ' 

As much beauty as could die ; 

Which in life did harbour give. 

To more virtue than could live. y 0 i m r 

What is, hath been ; what hath been fhall en’fiie • ^ 
And nothmg underneath the fun is new. Sandy s’s Paralbrafe. 

L he north and fouth, and each contending blaft, 

Aie underneath his wide dominion caft. Dryden 

Undero'fficer. n.f. [under and officer.] An inferiour officer ’ 
one in fubordinate authority. * 

7 his certificate of excommunication by bifhops, of all 
others, is moft in ufe; and would be more fo, were it not 
or the manifold abufes about its execution committed by 
underofficers. p g 

1 \ a- [under and pin.] To prop; to fupport. 

\ iftors, to fecure themfelves againft difputes of that kind, 
underpin their acqueft jure belli. Hale's Common Law. 

Lnde rogatory, adj. Not derogatory. 

Of our happinefs the apoftle gives a negative defeription; 
and to cieate in us apprehenfions underogatory from what we 
fhall polfefs, exalts them above all that we can fancy. Boyle. 

nderfart. n.f. [under and part.] Subordinate, or un- 
eifential part. 

TheEnglifh will not bear a thorough tragedy, butarepleafed 
that it fliould be lightened wth underparts of mirth. Dryden. 

U nderpe a tico at. n.f. [under and petticoat.] The petticoat 
worn next the body. 

They go to bed as tired with doing nothing, as I after 
quilting a whole under-petticoat. Spectator, N°. 6o6. 

Underplot, n. f. [under and plot.] 

1. A feries of events proceeding collaterally with the main ftory 
of a play, and fubfervient to it. 

In a tragi-comedy, there is to be but one main defign; 
and though there be an underplot , yet it is fubfervient to the 
chief fable. i; Dryden s Dedication to Juvenal. 

2. A clandeftine fcheme. 

Tl he hufband is fo milled by tricks, and foloft in a crooked 
intrigue, that he ftill fufpedls an underplot. Addifon. 

To Underpra'ise. v. a. [under and praife.] To praife below 
defert. 

In underpraifmg thy deferts. 

Here find the firft deficience of our tongue. Dryden. 
To Underprise, v. a. [under and prize.] To value at lefs 
than the worth. 

How far 

The fubftance of my praife doth wrong this fhadow 
In underprizing it; fo far this fhadow 
Doth limp behind the fubftance. Shakefpeare. 

TqVnderpro'p.v. a. [under and prop.] To fupport; to lullain. 
Here am I left ta underprop the land. 

Who, weak with age, cannot fupport myfelf. Shakefp. 

There was made a fhoring or underproping aft for the be¬ 
nevolence ; to make the fums not brought in, to be leviable 
by courfe of law. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

rt us’d t' attend the rova) throne, 

Fenton. 


Thou that art us’d t’ attend the royal throne, 

And underprop the head that bears the crown. Fenton. 
Under proportioned, adj. [under and proportion.] Having 
too little proportion. , . 

To be haughty, and to make fcanty and underproverturned. 
returns of civility, plainly tells people, they muft be very 
mannerly. CoUier on Pride, 

q UxverpulleR' 
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U^rpuYler. n.f [under and puller.] Inferiour or fub¬ 
ordinate puller. . . 

The my fiery of feconds and thirds is fuch a mafter-piece, 

that no defeription can reach. Thefe underpullers in deftruftion 
are fuch implicit mortals as are not to be matched. Collier. 

To Underrate, v. a. [under and rate.] To rate too low. 

Underrate, n. f [from the verb.] A price lefs than is 

lifual. 

The ufelefs brute is from Newmarket brought, 

And at an underrate in Smithfield bought. 

To turn a mill. Dryden. 

To Undersa'y. v.n. [under and fay.] To fay by,.way of de¬ 
rogation. Not in ufe. 

They fay, they con to heaven the highway ; 

But I dare underfay , 

They never let foot on that fame trode. 

But balke their right way, and ftrain abroad. Spenfer. 

Undersecretary, n.f [under and jeer etary.] An inferiour 
or fubordinate lecretary. 

The Jews have a tradition, that Elias fits in heaven, and 
keeps a regifter of all men’s actions, good or bad. He hath 
his under-fecretaries for the feveral nations, that takes minutes 
of all that pafies. Bacon's Theory of the Earth. 

'To Undersell, v. a. [under and fell. J To defeat, by felling 
for lefs ; to fell cheaper than another. 

Their flock being rated at fix in the hundred, they 
may, with great gain, underfell us, our ftock being rated 
at ten. Child's D if courfe of Trade . 

UnderseYvant. n.f [under and fervant .J A fervant of the 
lower clafs. 

Befides the nerves, the bones, as underfervants , with the 
mufcles, are employed to raife him up. Grew's Cofmology. 

ToUYderset. v. a. [under and Jet.] To prop; to fup¬ 
port. 

The merchant-adventurers, be-ing a ftrong company, and 
well undcifet wfith rich men, and good order, held out 
bravely. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

UnderseTter. n.f [from underfet.] Prop; pedeftal; fup¬ 
port. 

The four corners thereof had underfetters, i Kings vii. 30. 

UnderseTting. n. f. [from underfet.] Lower part; pedeftal. 

Their underfettings, or pedeftals, are, in height, a third 
part of the column. Wotton's Architecture. 

UndersheYiff. n. f [under and Jheriff.] The deputy of the 
flierifF. 

Since ’tis my doom, love’s underjhrieve 0 
Why this reprieve ? 

Why doth my fhe advowfon fly ? Cleveland's Poems. 

UndersheYiffry. n.f. [from under Jheriff.] The bufinefs, 
or office of an under Jheriff. 

The cardinals of Rome call all temporal bufinefs, of wars 
and embafiages, Jhirrcna , which is underJherffnes ; as if 
they were but matters for underfheriffs and catcbpoles ; though 
many times thofe underjher ffries do more good than their 
high fpeculations. . Bacon. 

Undershoo t. part. adj. [under and fooot.] Aloved by water 
palling under it. 

The imprifoned water payeth the ranfom of driving an 
underjhoot wheel for his enlargement. Carew's Surv. of Cornwall. 

UndersoYg. n.f. [under and fong.] Chorus ; burthen of a fong. 

So ended fhe ; and all the reft around 

To her redoubled that her underfong. Spenfer. 

The challenge to Damaetas fhall belong; 

Menalcas fhall fuftain his underfong ; 

Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring. Dryden. 

U Understand, v. a. preterite underjlood. [ombenrtan- 
t>an, Saxon.] 1 

1. To comprehend fully; to have knowledge of. 

he Ulyfles of Dyid upbraids his ignorance, that he un¬ 
derjlood not the flneld for which he pleaded. Dryden. 

2. 1 o conceive. J 

His fin might have been greater in that refpeft : but 
hat it was not fo to be unde flood, appears by the oppofi- 

n , , . Stilling fleet. 

and n 0 C t of Abd rned mterpreters under J?ood the words of fin. 
To Understand, v.n. L °‘ h ‘ 

1 KmorUY ° f ‘u 0 - intelkaual facuIt!ess t0 be an intelli- 

gent or conlcious being. 

2. ToYe iirfornied!^ “ ^ a " d mde ^ andin l hca «- Chronicle!. 

I underfood of the evil Eliafhib did. \feh vii; ^ 

underfand by Sanga, you have been * 

o lcited againft the commonwealth 

one Umbrenus. 7? ^ ?• 

ah r , , £*• JobnJon s Cat aline. 

All my foul be 

jmparadis’d in you, in whom alone 

TTmtt under J iand -> a nd grow, and fee. r> 

? & ? IM0 - n1f - [from 
f knoSgSYdgmemr ° f thC mind ’ efpecia,l F 
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I fpeak as my undeflanding inftrufts me, arid as mine ho- 
nefty puts it to utterance. Shakefp. IVinter Tale „ 

Make him of quick undeflanding in the fear of the Lord .Ifaiah. 
It maketh day-light undeflanding , out of darknefs. Bacon. 

When fhe rates things, and moves from ground to ground. 
The name of reafon fhe obtains by this : 

But when by reafon fhe the truth hath found, 

And ftandeth fix’d, fhe undeflanding is. Davies . 

Life and fenfe. 

Fancy and undeflanding : whence the foul 
Reafon receives, and reafon is her bemg. Milton. 

God is to the undeflanding of man, as the light of the 
fun is to our eyes, its firft and moft glorious objeft. Tillotfon: 

2. Skill. 

The underfandings of a fenate are often enflaved by three 
or four leaders. Swift, ; 

Right undeflanding confifts in the perception of the vifible 
or probable agreement or difagreement of ideas. Locke ; 

Very mean people have raifed their minds to a great fenfe 
and undeflanding of religion. Locke. 

3. Intelligence ; terms of communtcarion. 

He hoped the loyalty of his fubjefts would concur with 
him in the preferving of a good undeflanding between him 
and his people. Clarendon , 

We have got into fome underfanding with the enemy, by 
means of Don Diego. Arbuthnot, 

Understanding, adj. Knowing; fkilful. 

The prefent phyfician is a very undeflanding man, and 
well read. Addijon’s Remarks on Italy. 

UnderstaYdingly. adv. [from underfand.] With know¬ 
ledge. 

Sundays may be underfandingly fpent in theology. Milton. 
Understood, pret. and part, paffive df underfand. 
UnderstraYper. n.f. [under and frap.] A petty fellow; 
an inferior agent. 

Every underf rapper perk’d up, and expected a regiment, 
or his fon muft be a major. " Swift. 

To Undertake, v.a. preterite undertook^ participle paffive 
undertaken, [underfangen, German.] 

1. To attempt; to engage in. 

The talk he undertakes 

Is numbring fands, and drinking oceans dry. Shakefp; 

Hence our gen’rous emulation came; 

We undertook , and we perform’d the fame. RoJ,common. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard, 

The Englifh undertake th’ unequal war. Dryden. 

Of dangers undertaken , fame atchiev’d. 

They talk by turns. Dryden. 

2. To affume a charafter. Not in ufe. 

His name and credit fhall you undertake , 

And in my houfe you fhall be friendly lodg’d; Shakefp . 

3. To engage with ; to attack. 

It is not fit your lordfhip fhould Underldke every companion, 
that you give offence to. Shakefp. Cy mb dine. 

Y on'il undertake her no more ? Shakefpeare* 

o have the charge of. J 

To th’ waterfide I muft conduft your grace. 

Then give my charge up to Sir Nicholas Vaux, 

Who undertakes you to your end; Shakefp . Hen. VlIL 

To Undertake, v.n. 

1. To affume any bufinefs or province. 

O Lord, I am oppreffed, undertake for me. I fa. xxxviii. 34 
I undertook alone to wing th’ abyfs. Mliton. 

2. To venture ; to hazard. 

It is the cowifh terror of his fpirit. 

That dare not undertake. Shakefp ; K. Lean 

3. 1 o promiie ; to ftand bound to fome condition. 

If curious fearch the hills after rains, I dare undertake 
they will not lofe their labour. Wood-Ward's Nat. Hifi. 

Undertaken, part, paffive of undertake. 

Undertaker, n.f [from undertake.] 
j. One who engages in projefts and affairs. 

Antrim was naturally a great undertaker ; Clarendon, 

Undertakers in Rome purchafe the digging of fields, and 

at r gfeat efta ? S by . Addifon. 

I his ferves to free the enquiry from the perplexities that 
iome undertakers have encumber’d it With. Woodward . 

Oblige thy fav’rite undertakers 
To throw me in but twenty acres. Prior ■ 

2. One who engages to build for another at a certain price. 

^ Should they build as faft as write, 

„ n ’ Tw °, uld ruin und enaker! quite. Swift’s Mifeellam. 

3. One who manages funerals. d ^ 

U engaYemenr 0 ' f ' [fr ° m mdertaii -l Att ™P 5 enterprise 5 

jfaighty men they are called ; which (heweth a (Irendth fur- 
paffing others : and men of renown, that is, of great under- 
ritW and adventurous aftions. Raleigh’s Hiji. if the World . 

A t0 ° grea t an undertaking for the humour of our 

el ail forh UCh 3 fUm f°^ g* one y ought to lie ready for taking 
eft all fuch pieces of cloth as fhall be brought in! Tempt 

2 9 ^ Under- 
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Undertenant, n.f [ under and tenant .] A fecondary te¬ 
nant ; one who holds from him that holds from the 
owner. 

oettle and lecuie the undertenants ; to the end there may 
be a repofe and eftablilhment of every fubje&’s eftate, lord 
and tenant. Davies’s Hiji. of Ireland. 

Undertook, part." paflive of undertake . 

Under valuation, n.f. [ under and value.] Rate not equal 
to the worth. ^ 

1 here is often failing by an undervaluation ; for in divers 
children their ingenerate powers are of flow difclolhre. Wotton. 
■ ro . 3 : ND£RVA/LUE - v ’ a - [ under and value J 

1. T o rate low ; to efteem lightly ; to tre at as of little worth. 

Her name is Portia, nothing undervalued 
To Cato’s daughter. . _ Shakefp. Merchant of Venice . 

My chief delight lay in aifeharging the duties of my Na¬ 
tion ; lo that in companion of it, I undervalued all enfigns of 
authoiity. ^ Atterbury. 

2 . Io deprefs; to make low in eftimation ; to defpife. 

I write not this with the leaft intention to undervalue the 
other paits of poetry. Dryden. 

In a kingdom grown glorious by the reputation of a fove- 
reign, multitudes lefien and undervalue it. Addifon. 

Schooling Luther is an undervaluing term, and would 
make one think that Eralmus had a mean opinion of him. 

Atterbury. 

Undervalue, n. f. [from the verb.] Low rate ; vile 
price. 

The unfkilfulnefs, carelefsnefs, or knavery of the traders, 
added much to the undervalue and difcredit of thele commo- 
, dities abroad. Temple. 

Under valuer, n.f. [from undervalue.] One who efteems 
lightly.. 

An undervaluer of money was Sir Henry Wotton. TValton. 
Underwent, preterite of undergo. 

Lender wood. n.f. [ under and wood.] The low trees that 
grew among the timber. 

When you fell underwood^ fow haws and floes. Mortimer. 
Underwork, n.j. [under and work.] Subordinate bufinefs ; 

petty affairs. 

Thofe that are proper for war, fill up the laborious part of 
life, and carry on the underwork of the nation. Addi.on, 
I o Underwork. v.a. preterite underworked , or underwrought ; 
participle paflive underworked , or underwiought. 

1. To deftroy by clandeffine mealures. 

Thou from loving England art fo far. 

That thou haft underwrought its lawful king. 

To cut oft the fequence of pofterity. 

2. To labour lefts than enough. 

Apelles laid of Protogenes, that he knew not when to give 
over. A work may be overwrought as well as under- 
wrought. Dryden. 

Underwo'rkmen, n. f [ under and ivorkman.] An inferiour, 
or fubordinate labourer. 

Underworkmen are expert enough at making a Angle wheel 
in a clock, but are utterly ignorant how to adjuft the feveral 
parts. Swift. 

1 o Underwrite, v.a. [ under and write. ] To write under 
fomething elfe. 

He began {lift with his pipe, and then with his voice, 
thus to challenge Dorus, and was by him anfwered in the 
underwritten fort. • Sidney. 

What addition and change I have made, I have here 
underwritten. Sanderfon. 

Underwriter, n.f. [from underwrite.] An infurer; fo 
called from writing his name under the conditions. 
Undescri'bed. adj Not described. 

They urge, that God left nothing in his word undeferibed , 
whether it concerned the worfhip of God, or outward 
polity. Hooker. 

This is fuch a lingular pradfice, that I had rather leave it 
undeferibed than give it its proper character. Collier on Pride . 
UndescRiRd. adj. Not leen ; unfeen > undifeovered. 
Undeserved, adj. 

1. Not merited ; not obtained by merit. 

This victory, obtained with great, and truely not unde¬ 
ferved , honour to the two princes, the whole eftates, with one 
confent, gave the crown to Mufidorus. Sidneys b. ii. 

2. Not incurred by fault. 

The fame virtue which gave him a difregard of fame, 
made him impatient of an undeferved reproach. Addifon. 
Undeservedly, ado. [from undeferved.] Without defert, 
whether of good or ill. 

Our defire is to yield them a juft reafon, even of the leaft 
things, wherein undej'ervedly. they have but as much as dreamed 
that we do amifs. Hooker , b. v. §. 7. 

He which fpeaketh no more than edifieth, is undeferveclly 
reprehended for much fpeaking. Hooker , b. v. §. 32. 

Thefe oft as undejervedly inthral 
His outward freedom. Milton’s Par. Lofl. 

Science diftinguifhes a man of honour from one of thofe 
athletick brutes, whom undefervedly we call heroes. Dryden, 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 
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Undese'rver. n.f. One of no merit 

You fee how men of merit are fought after • th( . , 
ferver may fleep, when the man of affion is callerl’J V**” 

Undeserving, adj. ClJled on * ^akefp. 

1. Not having merit; not having any worth. 

It exerts itfelf promifeuoufly towards the defers m , 

undefervmg, if it relieves alike the idle and the indiUMl? 1 ' 

bhall we repine at a little mirptaced charity Pt’b 
Wife being fhowers down every dav his benefit’- V" all ‘ 
thankful and undefervmg. ) ' Utfits on un- 

Who lofe a length of undefervmg days, ^“eriury. 

Would you ufurp the lover’s dear-bought praife > p 

2. Not meriting any particular advantage or Kurt. 

1 was carried to miflike, then to hate • laftlv tn a a . 

fon undejervinf deftrudlion. ’ ^ e ro y this 

My felicity is in retaining the good opinion of fie a* 
who think me not quite undefervmg of it. ft ™ en » 

Undfsi'gned. adj. Not intended ; not purpofed ^ 
Great eR-eAs by inconliderable means are fometimes h m , l 
about; and thofe fo wholly undefined by fuel, as ar fe 
mediate actors. rtlc u>eiin- 

Where you conduct find, Soulh ' 

Ufe and convenience ; will you not agree, v 
1 hat luch efredfs could not be undejign’d t 

Nor could proceed, but from a knowing-mind> B J ar l mn 
UndesiRning. adj. 5 ^c,more. 

1. Not ailing with any fet purpofe. 

Could atoms, which, with undire&ed flight, 

Roam’d through the void, and rang’d the realms of niaht 
In ort.ei march, and to their pofts advance, 

Led by no guide, but undefigning chance ? Blackmon 

2. Having no artful or fraudulent fchemes ; fmcere. 

He looks upon friendfhip, gratitude,. and fenfe’of honour 
as terms to impofe upon weak, undefigning minds. South. 
UndesiRable. adj. Not to be wifiled j not pleafing. 

To add what wants 

In female fex, the more to draw his love, 

•And render me more equal ; and perhaps, 

A thing not undefirable , fome time 
Superior ; for inferior, who is free ? Milton’s Par. Loll. 
UndesiRed adj. Not wifhed ; not folicited. 

O god Jefs-mother, give me back to fate ; 

\ our gilt was undefh V/, and came too late. 
UndesiRing. adj. Negligent; not wifhing. 

The baits of gifts -and money to defpife. 

And look on wealth with undef ring eyes : 

When thou canft truly call thefe virtues thine, 

Be wife, and free, by heav’n’s confent and mine. Dryden. 
Undestro'yable. adj, Indeftruitible; not fufeeptive of de- 
ftruition. 

Common glafs, once made, fo far refills the violence of 
the fire, that moll chymifts think.it a body more undefroyahle 
than gold itfelf. Bode. 

UndestroVed. adj. Not deftroyed. 

1 he eflences ot thofe fpecies are preferved whole and un-y 
defrayed, whatever changes happen to any, or all of the in¬ 
dividuals. y Lock, 

Undeterminable, adj. Impoflible to be decided. 

On either fide the fight was fierce, and furely undetermina* 
ble without the death of one of the chiefs. Wotton. 

Rather an heir had no fuch right by divine inftitution, 
than that God fhould give fuch a right, but yet leave it 
doubtful and undeterminable who fuch heir is. Lock. 

UndeteRminate. adj. 

1. Not fettled ; not decided ; contingent. 

Surely the Son of God could not die by chance, nor the 
greateft thing that ever came to pafs in nature, be left to an 
undeterminate event. South. 

2 . Not fixed.- 

Fluid, flippery, and underminate it is of itfelf. More. 
UNDETE'RMINATENESS. ) r rr , • . -i 

Un determ in a’t ion. undetemmate.] 

1. Uncertainty; indecifion. 

He is not left barely to the undetermination , incertainty 
and unfteadinefs of the operation of his faculties, without a 
certain, fecret, predilpofition of them to what is right. Hale. 

2. The ftate of not being fixed, or invincibly diredled. 

The idea of a free agent is undeterminatenefs to one part, 
before he has made choice. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

Undetermined, adj. 

1. Unfettled ; undecided. .. 

He has left his fucceflion as undetermined^ as if he had fa 
nothing about it. Lon. 

Extended wide 

In circuit, undeterrhin'd fquare or round. Mi ton. 

2. Not limited ; not regulated. 

It is difficult to conceive that any fuch thing fhoulu e as 
matter, undetermined by fomething called form. 
Undevo'ted. adj. Not devoted. « 

The lords Say and Brooke, two popular men, and na° 
undevoted to the church, positively refufed to make any 
proteftationo Clarendon^ ^ n* 


amuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langu 
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RoJ'common. 


rr T dpHANGUS, adj. Not pellucid; nottranf^rent- # 
lNE> When the materials of glafs melted, with calcined tin, 

, com pofed a mafs undiaphanous and white, this white 
r ‘" "el is the bafis of all concretes, that goldfmiths employ in 

enamel iy B , m Co / ours . 

enamelling. # 

TT , nI / D the preterite of undo. 

11 " This lb undid all I had done before : 

I could attempt, and he endure no more. 
tJndige'sted. adj. Not concoaed. 

Ambition, the difeafe of virtue, bred 
Like furfeits from an undigejled lulnefs, 

Meets death in that which is the means of life. Denham. 

The glaring fun breaks in at ev’ry chink ; 

Yet plung’d in floth we lie, and fnore fupine, 

fill’d with fumes of undigejled wine. Dryden. 

Meat remaining in the ftomach undigejled , deje&ion of 
inDetite, wind coming upwards, are figns of a phlegmatiyk 
iVfntmn Arbuthnot on Diet. 

coiutitutiori- 

UndiRht. preterite put off. It is queftionable whether it 
have a prefent tenfe. 

From her fair head her fillets {he undight , 

And laid her ftole afide. Fairy fjhieen. 

End/nt £D - adj. Not imprefied by a blow. . 

1 muft rid all the fea of pirates: this ’greed upon. 

To part with unhackt edges, and bear back 
Our barge undinted. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopai) a. 

UndimiRish ED. adj. Not impaired ; not leffened. 

I ftill accounted myfelf undiminified of my largeft concel- 
lions. . . K. Charles. 

Think not, revolted ftpirit ! thy fhape the fame, 

Or undiminiJPd brightnefs, to be known 

As when thou ftood’ft in heav’n, upright and pure. Milton. 

Sergius, who a bad caufe bravely try’d, 

All of^ a piece, and undiminijh'd, dy’d. Dryden. 

The deathlefs mufe, with undiminijl) d rays. 

Through diftant times the lovely dame conveys. Addifon. 

church, even to 
to ftand undimi- 


Hooker. 


Dryden. 


yet 


Dryden. 
undifeo- 
Dryden . 


When facrilegious hands had rafed the 


the foundation, thele charities they fuftered 
nijh’d , untouch’d. Atterbury. 

Undi'pped. [un and dip.] Not dipped ; not plunged. 

I think thee 

Impenetrably good ; but, like Achilles, 

Thou had’ft a foft Egyptian heel undip’d^ 

And tiiat has made thee mortal. Dryden’s Cleomenes. 

Undirected, adj. Not directed. 

The realm was left, like a {hip in a ftorm, amidft all the 
raging furges, unruled and undirected of any : for they to whom 
ihe was committed, fainted or forfook their charge, Spenfcr. 
Coujd atoms, which, with undirected flight. 

Roam’d through the void, and rang’d the realms of night. 
Of reafon deftitute, without intent, 

In order march. Black more on the Creation . 

UndisceRnible. adj. Not to be difeerned ; invifible. 

I flhou’d be guiltier than my guiltinefs. 

To think I ftiould be undifcernible , 

When I pereceive your grace. Shakefpeare. 

The apoftle knowing that the diftin&ion of thefe chara&crs 
was undifcernible by men in this life, admoniflhes thofe, who 
had the moft comfortable afiurances of God’s favour, to be 
neverthelefs apprehenfive. Rogers’s Sermons. 

UndisceRnibly. adj. Invifibly; imperceptibly. 

Many fecret indifpofitions will undifcernibly Ideal upon the 
foul, and it will require time and clofe application to recover 
it to the fpiritualities of religion. South’s Sermons . 

Undiscf/rned. adj . Not obferved ; not difeovered ; not 
deferied. 

Our profefllon, though it leadeth us into many truths 
undifeerned by others, yet doth difturb their communica¬ 
tions. Browne’s Vulg. Errours. 

Broken they break, and rallying they renew, r 
In other forms, the military ftiew : 

At laft in order undifeern’d they join, ' 

And inarch together in a friendly line. 

Undisce rnedly. adv. So as to be undifeovered. 

Some afiociated particles of falt-petre, by lurking undifeern- 
edly in the fixed nitre, had efcaped the analyling violence of 
the fire. Boyle. 

UndisceRning. adj. Injudicious; incapable of making due 

diftinaion. & 

Undifcerning mufe, which heart, which eyes, 

I 11 this new couple doft thou prize ? Donne. 

His long experience informed him well ef the ftate of 
England ; but of foreign tranfaaions, he was entirely undif¬ 
cerning and ignorant. Clarendon . 

Thus her blind filler, fickle fortune, reigns, 

And undifcerning fcatters crowns and chains. Pope. 

ndis-co rding. adj. Not difagreeing; not jarring in mufick. 
VV e on earth, with undijeot ding voice. 

May rightly anlwer that melodious noife; 

As once we did, ’till difproportion’d fin 
Jarr’d againlt nature’s chime. 


Dryden » 


Undisciplined, adj. 

1. Not fubdued to regularity and order. 

To be difpenfed withal is an argument of natural infirmity, 
if it be neceffary ; but if it be not, it fignifies an und.Jaflmed 
and unmortified fpirit. _ Taylor s Rule of Holy Livmg- 
Divided from thofe climes where art prevails ; 

Undifciplind by precepts of the wife ; 

Our inborn paffions will not brook controul; 

We follow nature. Philips. 

'2. Untaught; uninftrudfed. , 

A gallant man had rather fight to great di fad vantages in 

the field, in an orderly way, than {kuffte with an undifci- 

plin’d rabble. . K ‘ C ^ ar f‘ 

Dry is a man of a clear head, but few words ; and gains 

the fame advantage over Puzzle, that a fmall body of^ regu¬ 
lar troops would gain over a numberlefs, undifciplind ml- 
litia> F Spectator , N.\ 477 * 

Undisco'ver able. aclj. Not to be found out. 

He was to make up his accounts, and by an eafy, undijeo - 
verable cheat, he could provide againlt the impending 

diftrefs. . Ro M rs - 

Undisco'vered. adj. Notfeen; not deferied ; not found out. 
Coming into the falling of a way, which led us into a 
place, of each fide whereof men might ealily keep them- 
felves urtdifcovered) I was encompafied fuddenly by a great 
troop of enemies. ‘ Sidney. 

When the griefs of Job were exceeding great, his words 
accordingly to open them were many ; howbeit, ftill unco 
his feeming they were undifeovered. 

Time glides, with undifeover’d hafte ; 

The future but a length behind the paft. 

By your counfels we are brought to view 
A rich and undij'covei’d world in you. 

In fuch paflages I difeover’d lome beauty 
ver’d. 

UndiscreeR. adj. Not wife ; imprudent. 

If thou be among the undifereet , obferve the time. 

Ecclus xxvii. 

Undisguised, adj. Open; artlefs; plain; expofed to view. 

If thou art Venus, 

Difguis’d in habit, undijguis’d in fhape ; 

O help us, captives, from our chains t’fcape. Dryden * 

If once they can dare to appear openly and undifguijedy 
when they can turn the ridicule upon ferioufnefs and piety, 
the contagion fpreads like a peftilence. Rogers’s Sermons. 
Undisho'noured. adj. Not difhonoured. 

Keep then fair league and truce with thy true beet: 

I live diftained, thou undiffonoured. Shakej'peare . 

Undisma'yed. adj. Not difeouraged ; not deprefted with 
fear. 

He in the midft thus undifnay’d began. Milton’s P. Loft . 
He aim’d a blow againft his undifmay d adverfary. Arbuth » 
Though oft repuls’d, again 

They rally undijmay’d. Philips , 

Undisobli'ging. adj. InofFenfive. 

All this he would have expatiated upon, with connexions 
of the difeourfes, and the moft eafy, undifobliging tran- 
fttions. Broome’s Notes on the lliad't 

UndispeRsed. adj. Not fcattered* 

We have all the redolence of the perfumes we bum upon 
his altars ; the fmoke doth vanifli ere it can reach the Iky ; 
and whilft it is undifperfed , it but clouds it. Boyle. 

Undisposed, adj. Not beftowed. 

The employments were left undifpofed of, to keep alive 
the hopes of impatient candidates. Swift . 

UndispuRed. adj. Incontrovertible; evident. 

You, by an v.ndifputed title, are the king of poets. Dryden. 
That virtue and vice tend to make thefe men happy, or 
miferable, who feverally praftife them, is a propofttion of 
undoubted, and by me undifputedy truth. Atterbury. 

Undisse / mbled. adj. 

X. Openly declared. 

2; Honeft, not feigned. 

Ye are the fons of a clergy, whofe undiffembled and unli¬ 
mited veneration for the holy feriptures, hath not hindered 
them from paying an inferiour, but profound regard to the 
beft interpreters of it, the primitive writers. Atterbury . 

UndEssipated. adj. Not fcattered ; not difperfed. 

Such little primary mafles as our propofttion mentions, 
may remain undiffipated. Boyle* 

UndissoRving. adj. Never melting. 

Not cold Scythia’s undiffolving fnows, 

Nor the parch’d Lybian lands thy hufband bore. 

But mild Parthenope. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

Undiste'mpered. adj. 

1. Free from difeale. 

Free from perturbation. 

Some luch laws may be confidered, in fome parliament 
that {hall be at leilure, trom the urgency of more prefling 


2 . 


Milton. 


affairs, and {hall be cool and undiflempered. 
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U N D 

frNlDISTl'NCUISHABLE. adj. 

!• Not to be diftinClly feen. 

Thefe things feem fmall and undiftingtAJbablt, 

Like far oft mountains turned into clouds. Sbohfteare. 

I he quaint mazes in the wanton green. 

For lack of tread, are undijlinguijhable. Sbakefpeare. 

Its lineaments are deftroy’d, and the materials mixt in an 
undifhnguifhable confufion. Rovers 

2 . Not to be known by any peculiar property. 

■hUlhtT c an j-ff undi J 1 ' n &uiJhable from another, from which 
it ought to be different. t r 

Undistinguished, adj . ' 

I* Not marked out by obje&s or intervals. 

’T is longer fince the creation of angels than of the world, 

by (even hundred years: whereby we would mark out fo 

much of that undifhnguijb’d duration, as we fuppofe would 

have admitted feven hundred annual revolutions of the 

0 „ Locke. 

-2. Not feen, or not to be feen otherwife than confufedly ; not 
feparately and plainly deferied. 

"1 is like the milky way, all over bright; 

But fo wn fo thick with liars, ’tis undiflinguijh’d light. Dry den. 
Wrinkles undiflinguijh’d pafs, 

I m afham’d to ufe a glafs. Swift 

3. Admitting nothing between ; having no intervenient fpace. 
Uh undijiinguiji) d fpace of woman’s will ! Sbakefpeare . 

1 he undijhnguifh’d feeds of good and ill, 

Heav’n, in his bofom, from our knowledge hides. Dryden. 
4 * Not marked by any particular property. 

Sleep to thofe empty lids 
Is grown a ftranger; and day and night, 

As undiflinguijh’d by my fleep, as fight. Denham 

5. Not treated with any particular refpeCt. 

Sad chance of war ! now deftitute of aid, 

I alls undiflinguijh’d by the vi&or fpade. Pope. 

Undis 11 nguishing. adj. Making no difference. 

The promifeuous and undijlinguijhing diftribution of good 
and evil, which was neceffary for carrying on the defigns of 
providence in this life, will be re&ified in another. Addifon. 

Undijhnguijhmg complaifance will vitiate the tafte of the 
readers. q , 

2. Not to be plainly difeerned. 

UndistraRted. adj. Not perplexed by contrariety of thoughts 

or delires. J ° 

When Enoch had walked with God, he was fo far from 
being tired with that lafting affiduity, that he admitted him 

a _ 1 ff5 )re i mme diate, and more undifir aft ed communion with 
himfelf. n , 

Undistractedly, adv. Without difturbance from contra¬ 
riety of fentiments. 

St. Paul tells us, that there is difference betwixt married 
and fingle perfons; the affections of the latter beinc at liberty 
to devote themfelves more undijlraftedly to God. ° Boyle 
UndistraCtedness. n.f. Freedom from interruption by 
different thoughts. J 

The ftrange confufions of this nation difturb that calmnefs 
of mind, and undijlrattednefs of thoughts. Boyle. 

Undisturbed, adj. 

J. Freedom perturbation ; calm ; tranquil. 

1 o our high-rais’d phantafy prefent 
1 hat undiflurbed fong of pure content. Milton. 

The peaceful cities of th’Aufonian fliore. 

Lull’d in their eafe, and undijlurb’d before. 

Are all on fire. Dryden. 

A Irate, where our imitation of God fhall end in the un- 
dijlurbed fruition of him to all eternity. Atterbury. 

To be undiflurbed in danger, fedately to confider what is 
Sttefl to be done, and to execute it fteadily, is a complex 
idea of an a&ion, which may exift. But to be undiflurbed 
in danger, without ufing one’s reafon, is as real an idea as 
the other. i ocke% 

2. Not interrupted by any hindrance or moleftation. 

Nature flints our appetite, 

And craves no more than undijlurb’d delight; 

Which minds, unmix’d with cares and fears, obtain ; 

A foul ferene, a body void of pain. Dryden. 

Unvex’d with quarrels, undiflurb'd with noife. 

The country king his peaceful realm enjoys. Dryden: 

The Englifh, undijlurb’d, fubmifs obey. Philips. 

3. Not agitated. 

A good confcience is a port which is land-Iock’d on every 
fide, where no winds can poffibly invade. There a man 
may not only fee his own image, but that of his maker, 
clearly reflected from the undijlurb’d and filent waters. Dryden. 
UndistuRbedly. adv. Calmly; peacefully. 

Our minds are fo weak, that they have need of all the 
afliftances can be procured, to lay before them undijlurbedly 
the thread and coherence of any difeourfe. Locke. 

UndivTdable .adj. Not feparable ; not fufeeptive of divifion; 

The beft a&ors in the world for tragedy, pafloral, feene 
undividable> or poem unlimited. Shakefp. Hamlet . 


U N D 

TW A° W C T eS hu rt>and, 

That undividable , incorporate? 1 

Am better than thy dear felf’s 

a f V U ^en 5 whoTe ; no a t rt Mttf ., a ^«r, 
Love is not divided between OnH o 1 P aite d. 

muft love God with all our heart • tlnr'i enen >y: We 

and undivided affeHion. ? ^ ^ whole 

He extends through all extent • f ■ L ™«g. 

Spreads undivided, operates unfpent 

Unwhipp d of iuftice es > 

To Und'o v.a. preterite undid ; participifTif' lm ’ 
[from do .] ^ ueipie palfive undent. 

U T ° i t0 brin g to deftruaion. 

Sr jas 7 

Subdued, undone , they did at lafl obey, a > w «*d. 

And change-then- own for their invader’s wav r 
Where, with like hafte, though feveral 
Some to undo , and fome to be undone. * n T’ 
Hither ye come, diflike, and fo undo ^ 

I he players, and difgrace the poet too r> / 

When I behold the charming maid, ’ 

wM 611 timCS ™ ore .?*t n ‘ ’> whiIe h °P e and fear 
rp * vanet y P ain diflrad me. Addifon h C 

2. To J °° re i to open what is fhut or faflened ; to unravef 
They falfe and fearful do their hands undo • 

Br pr^ r ’ ^ b B 0t u er; fnend d0th friend forfake * Sidney 

We implore thy powerful hand, ‘ ' 1lW ' 

1 o undo the charmed band 
Of true virgin here diflrefs’d. 

Were men fo dull, they cou’d not fee 

T-7 at r yCe P aillted » ftould they flee, 

Like umple birds, into a net. 

So grofsly woven and ill-fet; 

Her own teeth would undo the knot. 

And let all go that Ihe had got. 

0 chan g« 4ny thing done to its former Hate; to recall, or 
annul any aCtion. 

They may know, that we are far from prefumino- to 
ink that men can better any thing which God hath done 
even as we are from thinking, that men fhould prefume to 
undo fome things of men, which God doth know they can- 

not better - _ Lhr. 

it was a torment 

To lay upon the damn’d, which Sycorax 

Could not again undo. Sbakefpeare's Temped. 

We leem ambitious God’s whole work t 'undo\ 

Of nothing he made us, and we flrive too. 

To bring ourfelves to nothing back. Dome. 

They make the Deity do and undo , go forward and back¬ 
wards. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

By granting me fo foon, 

He has the merit of the gift undone. Dryden. 

Without this our repentance is not real, becaufe we hav« 
not done what we can to undo our fault. Tillotfon. 

Now will this woman, with a lingle glance, 

Undo what I’ve been labouring all this while. Addifon. 

When in time the martial maid 
Found out the trick that Venus play’d. 

She lhakes her helm; fhe knits her brows. 

And, fir’d with indignation, vows. 

Tomorrow e’er the fetting fun, 

She’d all undo , that fhe had done. Swift. 

Undo ing. adj. Ruining; dellruClive. 

T he great and undoing mifehief which befalls men, is by 
their being mifreprefented. South. 

Undoing, n.f. Ruin; deflxuClion; fatal mifehief. 

To the utter undoing of fome, many things by llriChiefs of 
law may be done, which equity and honell meaning for- 
biddeth. Hooker. 

Falfe lullre could dazzle my poor daughter to her un¬ 
doing- Addifbn's Guardian., 

I ools that we are, we know that ye deceive us; 

Yet ad, as if the fraud was pleaiing to us, 

And our undoing joy. Rowe’s Royal Convert-, 

Undo'ne. adj. [from undo .] 

1. Not done ; not performed. 

Do you fmell a fault ? 

I cannot wifh the fault undone , the 

Iffue of it being fo proper. Sbakefpeare's K. Lear . 

2. Ruined ; brought to dellrudion. 

Already is the work begun ; 

And we reft ali undone , till all be done. Daniel*s Civ. War- 

There 
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T!« .0 o P i<,™»it, to o.ll oithot of tk* two gtot 

p Jon" a ccou,« for what rhey had done, or whatthey had 

u'poWED. adj. Indubitable ; indifputable ; unqueft.on- 

ab His faft till now, came not to an undoubted proof. Shakefp. 
Thou, fpirit, who iedll this glorious eremite 
Into the defart, his victorious held, # 

Aeainft the fpkitual foe, and brought’!!: him ^ence, 

Ry proof th’ undoubted fon of God, infpire. Milton. 

q'he relations of your trials may be received as undoubted 
records of certain events, and as fecurely be depended on, as 
[he propofitions of Euclid. Glanvdle. 

Made the world tremble with a num rous holt, 

And of undoubted victory did boaft. Waller. 

Though none of thefe be ftria demonftration, yet we have 
an undoubted affurance of them, when they are proved by the 
belt arguments that the nature of the thing will bear. Tillotjon. 
Undoubtedly, adv. Indubitably; without queffon; with¬ 
out doubt. ... c 11 c 

Some fault undoubtedly there is in the very refemblance ot 

•j 1 , ^ Hooker. 

idolaters. 

This cardinal, undoubtedly 

Was fafhion’d to much honour. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

Undoubtedly God will relent, and turn 
From his difpleafure. Milton s Par. Lofl. 

The original is undoubtedly one of the greatefl this age has 

produced/ r Dy y den • 

He that believes the chriflian doClrine, if he adhere to it, 
and live accordingly, (hall undoubtedly be faved. Tillotfon. 
Undo'ubting. adj. Admitting no doubt. 

They to whom all this is revealed, and received with an 
undoubting faith, if they do not prefently fet about fo eafy 
and fo happy a talk, muft acknowledge themfelves in the 
number of the blind. Hammond. 

UnDRa'wn. adj. Not pulled by any external force. 

Forth rufh'd 

The chariot of paternal deity undrawn , 

Flafhing thick flames, wheel within wheel; 

Itfelf inftinCt with fpirit, but convoy’d 
By four cherubick fhapes. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

UndreRded. adj . Not feared. 

Better far. 

Than Brill at hell’s dark threftiold t’have fat watch, 
TJnnam’d, undreaded , and thyfelf half ftarv’d. Milton. 
Undre'amed. adj. Not thought on. 

A courfe more promifing. 

Than a wild dedication of yourfelves 
To unpath’d waters, undream d fhores ; moft certain 
To miferies enough. Shakfp. Winter Tale. 

To (Jndre'ss. v. a. [from drefs.] 

1. To diveft of eloaths ; to ftrip. 

Undrefs you, and come now to bed. Sbakefpeare. 

All were ftol’n afide. 

To counfel and undrefs the bride. Suckling. 

Her fellows prefs’d. 

And the reludant nymph by force undrefs'd. Addifon's Ovid. 
-2. To diveft of ornaments, or the attire of oftentation. 

Undrefs’d at evening, when ihe found 
Their odours loft, their colours paft. 

She chang’d her look. Prior. 

URdress. n.f. A loofe or negligent drefs. 

Reform her into eafe. 

And put her in undrefs to make her pleafe. Dryden. 

Undre'ssed. adj . 

1. Not regulated. 

Thy vineyard lies half prun’d, and half undrefs'd. Dryden. 

2 . Not prepared for ufe. 

The common country people wore perones, fhoes of un- 
dreffed leather. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Undri'ed. adj. Not dried. 

Their titles in the field were try’d : 

Witnefs the frefti laments, and fun’ral tears undry'd. Dryden. 
Four pounds of undried hops, thorough ripe, will make 
one of dry. Mortimer's Hufbandry, 

UndriRen. adj. Not impelled either way. 

As wint’ry winds contending in the fky. 

With equal force of lungs their titles try ; 

The doubtful rack of heav’n 

Stands without motion, and the tide undriv'n. Dryden. 
Undro'ssy. adj. Free from recrement. 

When a noontide fun, with fummer beams 
Darts through a cloud, her watry fkirts are edg’d 
With lucid amber, or undroffy gold. Philips. 

Undu'bitable. adj. Not admitting doubt ; unqueftionable. 
Let that principle* that all is matter, and that there is no¬ 
thing elfe, be received for certain and undubitable , and it will 
be eafy to be feen, what confequences it will lead us 

TT lnt0 ; 7 Cocke. 

Undue, adj. [indue, Fr.j 

R Not right; not legal. 
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That proceeding being at that time tax el lor r jg^ ous ^ a ^ 


e there 
Bacon; 


undue, in matter and manner, makes it very pro 
was iome greater matter againft her, 

2. Not agreeable to duty. • , . ,, 

He will not proftitute his power to mean and undue em s, 
nor ftoop to little and low arts of courting the people. Atterb. 
U'ndulary. adj. [from undulo, Lat.] Playing like waves; 
playing with intermifiions. 

The blafts and undulary breaths thereof maintain no cer- 
tainty in their courfe. Browne’s Vulgar E-rcun. 

To URdulate. v.a. [from undulo, Lat.] To drive bac r - 
ward and forward ; to make to play as waves. 

Breath vocalized, i. e. vibrated and undulated, may in a 
different manner affedt the lips, or tongue, or palate, and 
imprefs a fwift, tremulous motion, which breath alone palling 
fmooth doth not. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

To URdulate. v.n. To play as waves in curls. 

Through undulating air the founds are lent, 

And fpread o’er all the fluid element. Pope . 

UndulaRion. n.f. [from undulate.] Waving motion. 

Worms and leeches will move both ways ; and fo will 
rrioft of thofe animals, whole bodies confift ot round and an¬ 
nulary fibres, and move by undulation, that is, like the 
waves of the lea. Browne s Pulgar Ei; ours. 

All tuneable founds are made by a regular vibration of the 
fonorous body, and undulation of the air, proportionable to 
the acutenefs and gravity of the tone. Holder. 

Two parallel walls beat the found back on each other, tnl 
the undulation is quite worn out. _ Addifon. 

URduLatory adj. [from undulate.] Moving in the manner 
of waves. 

A conftant unduLtory motion is perceived by looking through, 
telefcopes. Arbuthnot on Air. 

UnduRy. adv. Not properly ; not according to duty. 

Men unduely exercife their zeal againft perfons; not only 
againft evil perfons, but againft thole that are the moft vene¬ 
rable. Sprat’s Sermons , 

Undu'teous. adj. Not performing duty ; irreverent; difobe- 
difent. 

She and I, long fince contracted. 

Are now fo fure, that nothing can diftblvfi us. 

And this deceit lofes the name of craft. 

Of difobedience, or unduteous title. Shakefp. 

In Latium fafe he lay. 

From his unduteous fon, and his ufurping fway. Dryden. 
Undu'tiful. adj. Not obedient; not reverent. 

England thinks it no good policy to have that realm planted 
with Englifh, left they fhould grow fo undiitiful ds the Irifh, 
and become more dangerous. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

No man’s reafon did ever diclate to him, that it is fit for 
a creature not to love God ; to be undutiful to his great fo- 
vereign, and ungrateful to his beft benefador. Tillotfoti . 

UnDu'tifully. adv. [from undutiful.] Not according to duty. 

The fifh had long in Caefar’s ponds been fed, 

And from its lord undutifully fled. Dryden's Juvenal'. 

Undu'tifulness. n t f. Want of refpecl; irreverence; dis¬ 
obedience. 

I would have thought they would rather have held in, and 
ftaid all the other from undutifulnefs, than need to be forced 
thereunto themfelves. Spenfers Ireland. 

Forbidding undutifulnefs tc> fuperiours, feditidn and rebel¬ 
lion againft magiftracy. Tillotfon. 

Undy'ing. adj. Not deftroyed ; not perifhing. 

Driven down 

To chains of darknefs, and th’ undying worm. Milton. 
Unea'rned. adj. Not obtained by labour or merit; 

As I am honeft Puck, 

If we have Unearned luck. 

Now to Tcape the ferpent’s tongue* 

We will make amends ere long. Sbakefpeare. 

Our work is brought to little, though begun 
Early, and th’ hour of fupper comes unearn’d. Milton . 

Wilt thou rather chufe 
To lie fupinely, hoping heav’n will blefs 
Thy flighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn'd! Philips ; 
UneaRthed. adj. Driven from the hold. 

The mighty robber of the fold; 

Is from his craggy, winding haunts unearth'd. Thomfon: 
UneaRthly. adj. Not terreftrial. 

The facrifice 

How ceremonious, folemn, and unearthly 
It was i’ th’ offering ! Shakefp. Winter Tale. 

UneRsily. adv. Not without pain; 

He lives uneafily under the burden. L'Ejlranve . 

They make mankind their enemy by their unjuft a&ions' 
and conlequently live more uneafily in the world than other 
men. <r r“ii pr 

UneRsiness. n.f. Trouble; perplexity; ftate of difquieL 

Not a fubjeCt n 

Sits in heart-grief and uneaftnefs , 

Under the fweet Ihade of your government. Sbakefpeare , 

2 9 O The 
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The fame uneafinefs which ev’ry thino' 

Gives to our nature, life muft alfo bring. Denham. 

X\Te may be laid to live like thofe who have their hope in 
another Ine, il we bear the uneafineffes that befall us here 
with conftancy. Atterbury. 

i\ien aie dinatisfied with their flation, and create to them- 
felves all the uneafinefs of want. They fancy themfelves poor, 
and unuer this perluafion feel all the difquiet of real po- 

vcr }y.' . Rogers’s Sermons . 

flis Majefty will maintain his juft authority over them ; 
"and whatever uneafinefs they may give themfelves, they can 
create none in him. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

The libels againlr his grandfather, that fly about his very 
court, give him uneafinefs. Swift 

Un e / as v. adj. 

I. Painful ; giving difturbancc. 

'I he wileft of the Gentiles forbad any libations to be made 
for dead infants, as believing they paiTed into happinefs 
through the way of mortality, and for a few months wore an 
* unca fy garment. Taylor’s Rule of Holy Lsving. 

Oil a tottering pinacle the {landing is uneajy, and the fall 

Decay of Piety. 

His prefent thoughts are uncafy , becaufe his prefent ftate 
does not pleafe him. L’EJlrange. 

Uneafy life to me. 

Still watch’d and importun'd, but worfe for thee. Dryden. 
L Diiturbed ; not at eafe. 

Happy low ! lie down ; 

Uneafy lies the head that wears a crown. Shakefpeare. 

Uneafy juftice upward flew, 

And both the fillers to the ftars withdrew. Dryden. 

1 he paflion and ill language proceeded from a gall’d and 
uneafy mind. Tillotfon. 

It is fuch a pleafure as makes a man reftlefs and uneajy, 
exciting frefh defires. Addifon. 

One would wonder how any perfon fhould dcfire to be 
king of a country, in which the eftablifhed religion is diredlly 
oppofite to that he profeftes. Were it poflible for fuch a one 
to accomphfti his deftgns, his own reafon might tell him, 
there could riot be a more uneafy prince, nor a more unhappy 
people. Addifon s Freeholder. 

If we imagine ourfelves intitled to any thing we have not, 
we fhall be uneajy in the want of it; and that uneafinefs will 
expole us to all the evil perfualions of poverty. Rogers. 

7 he foul, uneafy and confin’d from home, 

Refts and expatiates in a life to come. Pope. 

3. Conftraining; cramping. 

Some fervile imitators 
Prefcribe at firft fuch ftri£t, uncafy rules. 

As they muft ever flavifhly obferve. Rofiommon. 

4. Not unconfirmed ; not difengaged. 

In converfation, a folicitous watchfulnefs about one’s be¬ 
haviour, inftead of being mended, will be conftrained, un- 
ea;y , and ungraceful. Locke. 

5. Peevilh ; difficult to pleafe. 

A four, untratftable nature, makes him uneafy to thofe who 
approach him. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 469. 

6. Difficult. Out of ufe. 

We will, not appearing what we are, have fome queftion 
with the Ihepherd : from his fimplicity, I think it not uneafy 
to get the caufe of my fon’s refort thither. Shakefp. 

This fwift buftnefs 

I muft uneafy make ; left too light winning 
Make the prize light. Shahefpeare’s Tempefi. 

Divers things, knowable by the bare light of nature, are 
yet fo uneafy to be fatisfaclorily underftood, that, let them be 
delivered in the cleareft expreffions, the notions themfelves 
will appear obfeure. Boyle. 

Uneaten, adj. Not devoured. 

Though they had but two horfes left uneaten , they had 
never fuffered a fummons to be fent to them. Clarendon. 

Une / ath. adv. [from eath, eaSaxon; ealy.J 

1. Not eafily. Out of ufe. 

Uneath may file endure the flinty ftreet. 

To tread them with her tender feeling feet: Shakefp. 

2. It feeins in Spenfer to fignify the fame as beneath . Under 5 
below. 

A roaring, hideous found. 

That all the air with terror filled wide, 

And feem’d uneath to lhake the ftedfaft ground. Fairy fijueen. 
UneYifying. adj. Not improving in good life. 

Our pra&ical divinity is as found and affedling, as that of 
our popilh neighbours is flat and unedifying. Atterbury. 

UneleYted. adj. Not chofen. 

Putting him to rage, 

You fhould have ta’en th’ advantage of his choler. 

And pafs’d him undeleted. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Un ELIGIBLE. adj. Not worthy to be chofen. 

Both extremes, above or below the proportion of our cha¬ 
racter, are dangerous ; and ’tis hard to determine which is 
moft umligibk. Rogers’s Sermons, 


Unemployed, adj. 

1. Not bufy ; at leifure ; idle. 

Other creatures, all day Ion* 

Rove idle, unemploy’d , and lefs need 1 -eft. MhnV n , 
Wik thou then ferve Philiftines with that gif ’ 

" h.ch was exprefly given thee to annoy them > 

Better at home lie bedrid, not only idle. 

Inglorious, unemploy’d. With age out-worn 
Our Wife creator has annexed to feveral obiY i 

■deas we receive of them, as alfo, to feveral of our At 
a concomitant pleafure, that thofe faculties which Y°" 8htS > 
dewed with, might not remain idle and unemployed , T 

2. Not engaged ill any particular work. J * Ucke ' 

Pales unhonour’d, Ceres unemploy'd. 

Were all forgot. 

Men, foured with poverty, and unemploy’d , eaf.lv fT"- 
any profpeift of change. Y lnt0 

Un E 'mptia ble . adj. Not to be emptied ; inexhauftible ^ 
Whatsoever men or angels know, it is as a V , 

h 7 tSureI° Untai " ° f Wi<a ° m ’ WhlCh ha ' h div “% iiS 

U nendo 7 wed. adj. Not inverted ; not graced. ^ker. 
A man rather unadorned with any parts of quicknef 
unendowed with any notable virtues, than notorious for’ Z 
defect of underftanding. ^ yv 

Afpiring, fadious, fierce and loud, ™ m ‘ 

With grace and learning unendow’d. g ■- 

Unengaged, adj. Not engaged 5 not appropriated. 

. Vv “ en we have funk only unengaged revenues left our 
incumbrances muft remain perpetual. g w -r. 

Unenjoyed, adj. Not obtained ; not pofiefled. ' 

Each day’s a miftrefs, unenjoy’d before ; 

Like travellers, we’re pleas’d with feeing more. Dryden. 
UnenjoYing. adj. Not ufing ; having no fruition. 

The more we have, the meaner is our ftore; 

Th’ unenjoying , craving wretch is poor. * Creech. 
Une nliYhtened. adj. Not illuminated. 

Alo^al virtue natural reafon, unenlightened by revelation 
preferibes. _ ^ ’ 

Unenlarged, adj. Not enlarged ; narrow, contracted. 
Unenlarged fouls are difgufted with the wonders which the 
microlcope has difeovered concerning the lliape of little ani¬ 
mals, which equal not a pepper-corn. Watts. 

Lnensla ved. adj. Free 5 not enthralled. 

By thee 

She fits a fov’reign, unenfiav’d and free. Addifon. 

LnentertaSning. adj. Giving no delight; giving no enter¬ 
tainment. 

It was not nnentertaining to obferve by what degrees I 
ceafed to be a witty writer. Pope. 

UneYvjed. adj. Exempt from envy. 

I he fortune, which no body fees, makes a man happy 
and unenvied. Bacon. 

This Iofs 

Thus far at leaft recover’d, hath much more 
Eftablifh’d in a fafe, unenvied throne, 

Yielded with full confent. Milton’s Par. Lofi. 

Thefe unenvied ftand ; 

Since what they act, tranfeends wh&tthey command. Denham. 

What health promotes, and gives unenvy'd peace, 

Is all expencelcfs, and procur’d with eafe. Blackmore. 

Beneath our humble cottage let us hafte, 

And here, unenvy’d, rural dainties tafte. Pope’s Odyjfey. 
Unento'mbed. adj. Unburied ; uninterred. 

Think’ft thou unentomb’d to crofs the floods ? Dryden. 
Une'quable. adj. Different from itfelf; diverfe. 

March and September, the two equinoxes, are the moft 
unfettled and unequable of feafons. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Une'qual. adj. [incequalis, Lat.] 

1. Not even. 

7 here fits deformity to mock my body; 

To fhape my legs of an unequal fize. Shakefp care. 

You have here more than one example of Chaucer’s un¬ 
equal numbers. Dryden. 

2. Not equal; inferiour. 

Among unequals, what fociety ? Milton . 

To blifs unknown my lofty foul afpires; 

My lot unequal to my vaft defires. Arbuthnot. 

3. Partial; not bellowing on both the fame advantages. 

When to conditions of unequal peace. 

He fhall fubmit, then may he not polfefs 

Kingdom nor life. Deh f m, : 

4. [ Inegal , Fr.] Difproportionate ; ill matched. 

Unequal work we find, 

Againft unequal arms to fight in pain. Mi > oh * 

From his ftrong arm I faw his rival run, 

. P. , ’ ■ ^ , Dryden. 


And in a croud th’ unequal combat fhun 
Fierce Belinda on the baron flies, 

Nor fear’d the chief th’ unequal fight to try 
5. Not regular; not uniform. 

So ftrong, yet fo unequal pulfes beat. 

6 


Pope. 
Dryden . 

Un- 


not to be pa- 
Boyle. 


Denham* 

Dryden. 


UNE 

Unp/qualable. adj. Not to be equalled; 

^Chrift’s love to God is filial and unequalable. - 

Unequalled, adj. Unparallelled; unrivalled in excellence. 

" ' jjy thofe unequalled and invaluable bleffings, he manifefted 
how much he hated fin, and how much he loved finners. Boyle. 

Dorinda came, diverted of the fcorn. 

Which the unequall’d maid fo long had worn. Rofiommon. 

Une / (h jaLLY * adv. In different degrees; in difproportion one 
to the other. 

When we view fome well-proportion’d dome. 

No fingle parts unequally furprize ; 

AJ 1 comes united to th’ admiring eyes. Pope. 

Une'qualness. n.f. Inequality; ffate of being unequal. 

Unequitable, adj. Not impartial; not juft. 

We force him to ftand to thofe mealures which we think 
too unequitable to prefs upon a murderer. Decay of Piety. 

Unequi vocal, adj. Not equivocal. 

7 'his conceit is erroneous, making putrefa&ive generations 
correfpondent unto feminal productions, and conceiving un¬ 
equivocal effects, and univocal conformity unto the effi¬ 
cient. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

UneYrableness. n.f. Incapacity of errour. 

How much more than poflible that has been, the many 
innovations of that church witnefs ; and confequently the 
danger of prefuming upon the uncrrablenefis of a guide. 

Decay of Piety. 

Une rring, adj. [ inerrans , Let.] 

1. Committing no miftake. 

The irrefiftible infirmities of our nature, make a perfect 
and unerring obedience irnpoffible. Rogers's Sermons. 

Faft in chains conftrain the various God ; 

Who bound obedient to fuperior force, 

Unerring will prefcribe your deftin’d courfe. Pope. 

His javelin threw, 

Hifiirig in air th’ unerring weapon flew. 

2 . Incapab'e.of failure; certain. 

7 'he king a mortal fhaft lets fly 
From his unerring hand. 

Is this th’ unerring power ? the ghoft reply’d ; 

Nor Phoebus flatter’d ; nor his anfiyers ly’d. _ _ 

Lovers of truth, for truth’s fake ; there is this one unerring 
mark, the not entertaining any propofition, with greater 
affurance than the proofs it is built upon will warrant. Locke* 

Unerringly, adv. Without miftake. 

What thofe figures are, that fhould be mechanically adapt¬ 
ed, to fall fo unerringly into regular compofitions, is beyond 
our faculties to conceive. Glanville. 

Unesche'wable. adj. Inevitable; unavoidable; not to be 
efcaped. 

He gave the mayor fufficient warning to fhift for fafety, if 
an unefichewable deftiny had not haltered him. Careiv. 

Unespied, adj. Not feen ; undifeovered ; undeferied. 

Treachery, guile, and deceit, are things which may for a 
while, but do not long go unefpied . Hooker. 

From living eyes her open fhame to hide. 

And live in rocks and caves long unejpy’d. Fairy fijueen. 

Nearer to view his prey, and unejpy’d 
To mark what of their ftate he more might learn. Milton. 

1 he fecond fhaft came fwift and unejpy'd ; 

And pierc’d his hand, and nail’d it to his fide. Dryden. 
Uness&Ytial. adj. 

1. Not being of the laft importance ; not conftituting eflence. 

Tillotfon was moved rather with pity, than indignation, 
towards the perfons of thofe who differed from him^in the 
uneffential parts of chriftianity. Addijon’s Freeholder . 

2 . Void of real hein?. 

The void profound 

Of uneffential night receives him next. Milton. 

Unesta'blished. adj. Not eftablifhed. 

From plain principles, doubt may be fairly folved, and not 

clapped up from petitionary foundations unefiablifoed. Broivn. 

UNe'ven. adj. 

I. Not even ; not level. 

Thefe high wild hills, and rough, uneven ways. 

Draw out our miles, and make them wearifome. Shakefp. 
borne faid it was beft to fight with the TYrks fn that 
“"even, mountain country, where the Turks chief ftreno-th 
coniilting m the multitude of his horfemen, fhould ft£id 
h>rn in fmall ftead. Knolks’s Hift../ the Turd. 

fL 1 U tnade the ground uneven about their neft, infomuch 
that the flate did not lie flat. 

2 ‘ N T t / mt ' ng each other; not ec l ual * 

C ° nflftS ° f meVm feet> Pcacham. 

U Su * ce "«t level; inequality of furface. 

j foftnefs of the foot, which yields, to the rua-gednefs 
^ e , roads ’ renders the feet lefs capable of 
ThaiTV*'" (1Cy Were m0re r ° lid - * 9 m the Creation. 

part of the W W “’ Ch T COntinue lon S in 0 > re “d the fame 
Dan f can , be propagated a long way from one 

O another, luppofmg the body homogeneal; fo that the 


UNE 

motion may not be refle&ed, refraefted, mterrtipfed or dis¬ 
ordered by any unevennefs of the body. Nczvtoh. 

2 . Turbulence ; changeable ftate. 

Edward II. though an unfortunate prince, and by reafon 
of the troubles and unevennefs of his reign, the very law 
itfelf had many interruptions ; yet it held its current in that 
ftate his father had left it im Hale. 

3* Not fmoothnefs. 

Notwithftanding any fuch unevennefs or indiftin&nefs in 
the ftyle of thofe places, concerning the origin and form of 
the earth. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Une'vitable. adj. [inevitabilis , Lat. inevitable j Fr.] Inevi¬ 
table ; not to be efcaped. 

So jealous is Ihe of my love to her daughter, that I never 
yet begin to open my mouth to the unevitable Philoclea, but 
that her unwifhed prdence gave my tale a conclufion, before 
it had a beginning. Sidney. 

UnexaYted. adj. Notexa&ed; not taken by force. 

All was common, and the fruitful earth 
Was free, to give her umxadled birth. Dryden. 

Unexa 7 mined. adj. Not enquired ; not tried ; not difeufled. 

Yet within thefe five hours Haftings liv’d 
Untainted, unexemin d, free at liberty. Shakefpeare. 

7 Tey utter all they think, with a violence and indifpo- 
fition, unexamin’d, without relation to perfon, place, or 
fitnefs. B. fohnfion. 

The moft pompous feeming knowledge, that is built on 
the unexamined prejudices of fenfe, ftands not. Glanville. 
UnexaYipled. adj. Not known by any precedent or ex¬ 
ample. 

Charles returned with unexampled love from A i gi ers.R alcigh . 

O unexamprd love ! 

Love no where to be found lefs than divine. Milton. 

God vouchfaf’d Enoch an unexampled exemption from 
death. Boyle. 

Your twice-conquer’d vaftals, 

Firft, by your courage, then your clemency. 

Here humbly vow to facrifice their lives, 

7 'hc gift of this your unexampled mercy. 

To your command. Denham’s Sophy. 

1 tune my pipe afrefti, each night and day. 

Thy unexampled goodnefs to extoll. Philips 

Un exceptionable adj. Not liable to any objection. 

Perfonal prejudices fhould not hinder us from piirfuing, 
with joint hands and hearts, the unexceptionable defign of 
this pious inftitution. Atterbury. 

UnexcoYitable. adj. Not to be found out. 

Wherein can man refemble his unexcogitable power and 
t perfedfnefs. _ Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 

UneYecuted. adj. Not performed ; not done. 

Leave unexecuted your own renowned knowledge. Shakefp. 
UnexcLsed. adj. Not fubjedt to the payment of exefte. 
UnexeYiplified. adj. Not made known by inftance or 
example. 

Thofe wonders a generation returned with fo unexemplified 
an ingratitude, that it is not the leaft of his wonders, that 
he would vouchfare to work any of them. Beyle. 

This being a new, unexemplify d kind of policy, muft pafs 
for the wifdom of this particular age, fcorning the examples 
of all former ages. ^ South. 

Un exerci sed. adj. Not praclifed ; not experienced. 

Meftapus, with his ardour, warms 
A heartlefs train, unexercis’d in arms. Dryden, 

Abftradt ideas are not fo obvious to the yet unexercifed mind, 
as particular ones. ' ' , J Loch 

Unexe'mpt. adj. Not free by peculiar privilege. 

7 ou invert the cov’nants of her truft, ° 

And harfhly deal like an ill boriower. 

With that which you receiv’d on other terms, 

Scorning the unexempt condition 

By which all mortal frailty muft fubfift. Milton's 

Unexhausted, adj. [inexhaufius, Lat, ] Not fpent; not drain¬ 
ed to the bottom. 

What avail her unexhaufied ftores ? 

While proud oppreflion in her vallies reigns. Addifon 
Unexpa'nded. adj. Notfpread out. 

Fvery foetus bears a fecret hoard ; 

With lleeping, unexpanded iftue ftor’d. Blackmore. 

Unexpe CT£D. adj . Not thought on ; Hidden ; not provided 
againlt. 1 

Have wifdom to provide always beforehand, that thofe 
evils overtake us not, which death unexpected doth ufe to 
bring upon carelefs men; and although it be fudden in it- 

^’betdt: s ’ m regard of our pre T ed minds ’ ma x 

c- 1 1 iriooker, b. v. ^ 

them 171 , V great and . OT “^^ d ° caufe oftentimes'even 
them to think upon divine power with fear foil eft fufpicicms 

how fiiouM er i T r ifc the lacred adOTe ' s hereof 
f 0 h d / °° k , t ny COnftant refolution of mind in 

h,n, r j A S .“'‘•y where unfeigned affeSion to God, 
hard? 1Cd * hC m0ft ai!dle<1 . confidence to be affifted by his 

Hooker, b. v. G 1 
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O unexpected ftroke ! worfe than death f 
Mult I thus leave thee, paradife ? Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Them unexpected joy furpriz’d, 

When the great enfign of Meffjah blaz’d. Milton. 

1 heir unexpected lofs and plaints out-breath’d. Milton. 

Some amazement ; 

But fuch as fprung from wonder, not from fear, 

It was fo unexpected. Denhams Sophy. 

T. o the pale foes they fuddenly draw near. 

And fummon them to unexpected fight. Dryden. 

Deep was the wound ; he dagger’d with the blow. 

And turn’d him to his unexpected foe. Dryden. 

When Barcelona was taken by a moft unexpected accident 
of a bomb lighting on the magazine, then the Catalonians 
revolted. Swift. 

Unexpectedly, adv. Suddenly; at a time unthought of. 

Oft he feems to hide his face, 

But unexpectedly returns. Milton s Agonijles. 

A moft bountiful prefent, when I was moft in want of it, 
came moft feafonably and unexpectedly to my relief. Dryden. 

If the concernment be poured in unexpectedly upon us, it 
overflows us. Dryden. 

You have fairer warning than others, who are unexpectedly 
cut off. I Fake. 

My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to fee feveral 
dropping unexpectedly in the midft of mirth. Addifon. 

I hough you went away fo unexpectedly , yet we have inform¬ 
ed ourfelves of every thing that hath happened to you. Gay. 

Unexpectedness, n. f. Suddennefs ; unthought of time or 
manner. 

He deferibes the unexpedednefs of his appearance. Watts. 

Unexperienced, adj. Not verfed; not acquainted by trial 
or practice. 

The wifeft, unexperienced, will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modefty, 

Irrefolute, unhardy, unadvent’rous. " Milton. 

Long ufe may {Lengthen men againft many fuch incon¬ 
veniences, which, to unexperienc'd perfons, may prove very 
hazardous. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

The pow’rs of Troy ; 

Not a raw and unexperienc'd train, 

But a firm body of embattl’d men. Dryden. 

Thefe reproaches are the extravagant fpeeches of thole un¬ 
experienced in the things they fpeak againft. Tillotfon. 

Unexperienced young men, if unwarned, take one thing 
for another. Locke. 

I I he fmalleft accident intervening, often produces fuch 

changes, that a wife man is juft as much in doubt of events, 
as the moft ignorant and unexperienced. Swift. 

UnexfeRient. adj. Inconvenient; not fit. 

The like would not be unexpedient after meat, to aflift and 
cherifh nature in her firft concoCtion, and fend their minds 
back to ftudy in good tune. • Milton on Education. 

UnexpeRt. adj. [inexpertus, Lat.] Wanting {kill or knowledge. 

Receive the partner of my inmoft foul : 

Him you will find in letters, and in laws 

Not unexpert. Prior. 

UnexploRed. adj. 

1. Not fearched out. 

Oh ! fay what ftranger caufe, yet unexplor'd , 

Could make a gentle belle rejeCt a lord ? Pope. 

2. Not tried ; not known. 

Under thy friendly conduCI will I fly. 

To regions unexplor'd. Dryden. 

Unexpo'sed. adj. Not laid open to cenfure. 

They will endeavour to diminifh the honour of the beft 
treatife, rather than fuffer the little miftakes of the author 
to pafs unexpojed. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

UnexpreCsible. adj. Ineffable; not to be uttered. 

What unexprejfble comfort does overflow the pious foul, 
from a confidence of its own innocency. Tillotfon. 

Unf.xpreCsive. adj. 

1. Not having the power of uttering or expreffing. This is the 
natural and analogical ftgnification. 

2. Inexpreflible; unutterable; ineffable; not to be expreffed. 
Improper, and out of ufe. 

Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree 
The fair, the chafte, and inexprejfive fhe. Shakefpeare. 

With neCtar pure his ouzy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexprejfive, nuptial fong, 

In the bleft kingdoms, meek, of joy and love. Milton. 

The helmed cherubim. 

And fworded feraphim, 

Are feen in glitt’ring ranks, with wings difplay’d. 

Harping in loud and folemn quire. 

With inexprejfive notes to heaven’s new-born heir. Milton. 

Unexte'nded. adj. Occupying no afiignable fpace; having 
no dimenfions. 

How inconceivable is it, that a fpiritual, i. e. an unextended 
fubftance, fhould reprefent to the mind an extended one, as a 
triangle ? Locke. 


Un extinguish A 31 e. adj, [incxtinguible, Fr.l Unquendukb 
not to be put out. n iaDle i 


put 

Pain of unexiinguijhahle fire 
Muff exercife us, without hope of end. 


Milton. 


What native, unextinguijhable beauty muft be imnJr i 


through the whole, which the defamation of f 0 


by a bad printer, and a worfe editor, could not~ h2 
fhinino- forth ? -I orn 


fhining; forth r 


Bcntlev. 


Unextinguish ED. adj. [ inextinClus , Lat.] 

1. Not quenched ; not put out. 

The fouls, whom that unhappy flame invades 
Make endlefs moans, and, pining with defire * 
Lament too late their unextinguijh'd Are. n .. j 

jlv n o er your cold, your ever-facred urn, 

His conftant flame, {hall unextinguijh'd burn 

2. Not extinguifhable. 

An ardent thirft of honour; a foul unfatisfled with all it 
has done, and an unextinguijh'd defire of doino- more. Drvden 
UnfaRed. adj. Not withered. 

A lovely flow’r, 

Unfadcd yet, but yet unfed below. 

No more to mother earth, or the green ftem {hall owe. Dryd. 
Unfa / ding. adj. Not liable to wither. 

For her th : unfading rofe of Eden blooms, 

And wings of feraphs Ihed divine perfumes. p 0 p e> 

Unfa'iling. adj. Certain; not miffing. 

Nothing the united voice of all hiftory proclaims fo loud 
as the certain, unfailing curfe, that has purlued and overtook 
facrilege. South's Sermons. 

Thou, fecure of my unfailing word, 

Compofe thy fwelling foul, and {heath the fword. Dryden, 
Unfair, adj. Difingenuous ; fubdolous ; not honeft. 

You come, like an unfair merchant, to charge me with 
being in your debt. Swift, 

Unfaithful, adj. 

1. Perfidious; treacherous. 

If you break one jot of your promife, I will think you 
the moft atheiftical break-promife, and the moft unworthy, 
that may be chofen out of the grofs band of the un¬ 
faithful. Shakefpeare. 

My feet, through wine, unfaithful to their weight, 
Betray’d me tumbling from a tow’ry height. Pope. 

2. Impious; infidel. 

Thence {hall come 

To judge th’ unfaithful dead ; but to reward 
His faithful, and receive them into blifs. Milton s Par. Lof. 
Unfaithfully, adv. Treacheroufly; perfidioufly. 

There is danger of being unfaithfully counfelled ; and more 
for the good of them that counfel, than for him that is 
counfelled. Bacon. 

Unfaithfulness, n. f. Treachery; perfidioufnefs. 

As the obfeurity of what fome writers deliver, makes it 
very difficult to be underftood ; fo the unfaithfulnefs of too 
many others, makes it unfit to be relied on. Boyle. 

Unfa'llowed. adj. Not fallowed. 

Th’ unfallow'd glebe 

Yearly o’ercomes the granaries with ftores 
Of golden wheat. Phillips. 

Unfami'liar. adj. Unaccuftomed ; fuch as is not com¬ 


mon. 


The matters which we handle, feem, by reafon of new- 
nefs, dark, intricate, unfamiliar. Hooker , b. l. 

Chaucer’s uncouth, or rather unfamiliar, language, deteis 
many readers. Warton s Spenjer. 

Unfashionable, adj. Not modifti; not according to t e 
reigning cuftom. 

A man writes good fenfe, but he has not a happy ® 1 . anner 
of expreffion. Perhaps he ufes obfolete and unfajbiona e 


language. 


Watts's Logick. 


UnfaShionableness. n. f. Deviation from t ^ e . 1 P 0 ^ e k- a a 
Natural unfajlnonablenejs is much better than apiffi> a ^ ^ 
poftures. 

Unfa'shioNed. adj. 

1. Not modified by art. 

Mark but how terribly his eyes appear ; 

And yet there is fomething roughly noble there; 

Which, in unfajhiond nature, looks divine, T)-den 

And, like a gem, does in the quarry Ihine. vr ) 

2 . Having no regular form. 

A lifelefs lump, unfajhion'd and unfrani d, ry n den. 
Of jarring feeds, and juflly chaos nam d. 
UnfaShionably. adv. [from unfajlnonable.] 

1. Not according to the falhion. 

2. Unartfully. 

Deform’d, unfinifh’d, fent before my tune 
Into this breathing world, fcarce half made up. 

And that fo lamely and unfajhionabiy, , jjp 

That dogs bark at me. Shahfpeare, M- 

To Unfasten, v. a. To loofe; to unfix. a wave 

He had no fooner unfq/lened his hold, bu ^ 

forcibly lpoiled his weaker hand ol hold. • jj;s 




Shakefpeare. 


Shakefp. 


U N F 

His foes are fo enrooted with his friends, 

That plucking to unfix an enemy, 

He doth unfafen fo, and fhake a friend. 

Then in the key-hole turns 
Th’ intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of mafTy iron, or folid rock, with eafe .. 

Unfaliens. Milton's Par. Lof. b. u. 1 . 876. 

Unfathered, adj. Fatherlefs; having no father. 

They do obferve 

Unfather'd heirs, and loathly births of nature. 
Unfathomable, n. f. 

t Not to be founded by a line. . 

In the midft of the plain a beautiful lake, which the in¬ 
habitants thereabouts pretend is unfathomable. Addifon. 

Beneath unfathomable depths they faint, ? 

And fecret in their gloomy caverns pant. Addifon s Ovid, 
n That of which the end or extent cannot be found. 

A thoufand parts of our bodies may be diverfified in all 
the dimenfions of folid bodies ; which overwhelms the fancy 
in a new abyfs of unfathomable number. Bentley s Sermons. 
Unfa'thom ably. adv. So as not to be founded. 

Cover’d pits, unfathomably deep. Thomfon. 

UnfaThomed. adj. Not to be founded. 

The Titan race 

He ling*d with light’ning, rowl within the unfathom'd fpace. 

Dryden. 

Unfati'gued. adj. Unwearied; untired. 

Over dank, and dry, 

They journey toilfome, unfatigu'd with length 
Of march. Phillips. 

Unfavourably, adv. 

1. Unkindly ; unpropitioufly. 

2. So as not to countenance, or fupport. 

Bacon fpeaks not unfavourably of this. Glanville. 

UnfeaRed. adj. 

1, Not affrighted ; intrepid; not terrified. 

Juft men 

Though heaven fhould fpeak with all his wrath at once, 

That with his breath the hinges of the world 

Did crack, we fhould ftand upright and unfear d. B. JohnJon. 

2. Not dreaded ; not regarded with terrour. 

Unfe'asible. adj. Impracticable. 

UnfeRthered. adj. Implumous ; naked of feathers. 

The mother nightingale laments alone ; 

Whofe neft fome prying churl had found, and thence 
By ftealth convey’d th’ unfeather'd innocence. Dryden . 
UnfeRtured. adj. Deformed; wanting regularity of fea¬ 
tures. 

Vifage rough, 

Deform’d, unfeatur'd, and a fkin of buff. Dryden. 

Unfe'd. adj. Not fupplied with food. 

Each bone might through his body well be read. 

And every Anew feen through his long faft; 

For nought he car’d, his carcafs long unfed. Fairy fjhieen. 
A grifly foaming wolf unfed. Rofcommon. 

UnfeeR. adj. Unpaid. 

It is like the breath of an unfeed lawyer ; you gave me no¬ 
thing for’t. Shake/;eare s K. Lear . 

UnfeeRing. adj. Infenflble; void of mental fenfibility. 

Dull, unfeeling , barren ignorance, 

Is made my goaler to attend on me. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

Unlucky Welfted ! thy unfeeling mafter, 

The more thou tickleft, gripes his fift the fafter. Pope. 
Unfeigned, adj. Not counterfeited; not hypocritical; real; 
fincere. 

Here I take the like unfeigned oath. 

Never to marry her. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew . 

Thoufand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and a&ions, mix’d with love. 

And fweet compliance, which declare unfeigned 

Union of mind. ^ Milton's Par. Lof. 

Sorrow unfeign'd , and humiliation meek. Milton. 

Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God. Sprat. 

UnfUignedly. adv. Really; fincerely; without hypocrify. 
He pardoneth all them that truly repent, and unfeignedly 
believe his holy gofpel. Common Prayer. 

How fhould they be unfeignedly juft, whom religion doth 
hot caufe to be fuch ; or they religious, which are not found 
iuch by the proof of their juft actions ? Hooker. 

Prince dauphin, can you love this lady ?_ 

7—I love her moft unfeignedly. Shakefp. K. John. 

I hou haft brought me and my people unfeignedly to repent 
ot the fins we have committed. X. Charles 

VnfeRt. adj. Not felt; not perceived. 

All my treafury 

Is but yet unfelt thanks, which, more enrich’d, 

bhall be your love and labour’s recompence. Shakefpeare. 

Her looks, from that time infus’d 
Sweetnefs into my heart, unfelt before. Milton's Par. Loft. 
1 is pleafant, iafely to behold from fhore 
e fowling {hips, and hear the tempeft roar; 
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Not that another’s pain is our delight, 

But pains unfelt produce the pleafing fight. 

UnfeRced. adj. 

1. Naked of fortification. 

I’d play incefiantly upon thefe jades ; 
Even till unfenced defolation 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 

2. Not furrounded by any inclofure. 
UnfermeRted. adj. Not fermented. 

All fuch vegetables muft be unfermented 


DryAen. 


•. 


Shakefpeare. 


tion changes their nature. 


Boyle. 
Addifon's Cato. 


for fermenta- 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

UnfeRtile. adj. Not fruitful ; not prolifick. . _ 

Peace is hot fuch a dry tree, fuch a laplels, unfertile thing, 
but that it might fruCfifv and increafe. . Decay of Piety. 

To UnfeRter. v. a. To unchain ; to free from fhackles. 

Unfetter -me with fpeed, 

I fee you troubled that I bleed. Dryden. 

This moft ufeful principle may be unfetter'd , and reftored 
to its native freedom of exercife. Addifon's Spectator. 

The foul in thefe inftances is not entirely loofe and un¬ 
fetter'd from the body. AddiJ'on s Spectator. 

Th’ unfetter'd mind by thee fublim d. Thomfon. 

Unfi'gured. adj. Reprefenting no animal form. 

In unfigured paintings the nobleft is the imitation of mar¬ 
bles, and of architecture, as arches, freezes. Wotton. 

Unfilled, adj. Not filled ; not fupplied. 

Come not to table, but when thy need invites thee ; and 
if thou beeft in health, leave fomething of tby appetite un¬ 
filled. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

The air did not precifely All up the vacuities of the veiTel, 

. - fince it left fo many unfilled. 

The throne of my forefathers 
Still ftands unfitd. .... - . 

UnfiRm. adj. 

1. Weak; feeble. ' r 

Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm 
Than women’s are. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

So is the unfirm king 
In three divided; and his coffers found 
With hollow poverty and etnptinefs. Shakefpeare. 

2. Not ftable. 

Take the time, while ftagg’ring yet they ftand, 

With feet unfirm , and prepoflefs the ftrand. Dryden . 

UnfiRial. adj. Unfuitable to a fon. 

You offer him a wrong, 

Something unfilial. Shakefpeare. 

Teach the people, that to hope for heaven is a mercenary, 
legal, and therefore unfilial, affeeffion. Boyle. 

Unfinished, adj. Incomplete; not brought to an end ;• not 
brought to perfection; imperfeCt; wanting the lalt hand. 

It is for that fuch outward ornament 
Was lavifh’d on their fex, that inward gifts 
Were left for hafte unfinijh'd. Milton. 

I dedicate to you a very unfinijhed piece. Dryden. 

His hafty hand left his pictures fo unfinifhecl, that the beauty 
in the picture faded fooner than in the perfon after whom it 
was drawn.. Spectator, N°. 83. 

This collection contains not only fuch pieces as come under 
our review, but many others, even unfinijhed. Swift. 

Unfi't. adj. 

1. Improper; unfuitable. 

They eafily perceive how unfit that were for the prefent, 
which was for the firft age convenient enough. Hooker. 

Neither can I think you would impofe upon me an unfit 
and over-ponderous argument. Milton on Education. 

2. Unqualified. 

Unfit he was for any worldly thing. 

And eke unable once to ftir or go. Spenfer. 

Old as I am, for ladies love unfit. 

The pow’r of beauty I remember yet. Dryden. 

A genius that can hardly take in the connection of three 
propofitions, is utterly unfit for fpeculative ftudies. Watts. 

To Unfi't. v. a. To difqualify. 

Thofe excellencies, as they qualified him for dominion,. 
fo they unfitted him for a fatisfaCtion or acquiefcence in 
his vaflals. Government of the Tongue. 

Unfitting, adj. Not proper. 

Although monofyllables, fo rife in our tongue, are unfitting 
forverfes, yet are they the moft fit for expreffing briefly the 
firft conceits of the mind. Camden . 

Unfitly, adv. Not properly ; not fuitably. 

Others, reading to the church thofe books which the apoftles 
wrote, are neither untruly nor unfitly faid to preach. Plooker. 

1 he kingdom of France may be not unfitly compared to a 
body that hath ali its blood drawi} up into the arms, breaft 
and back. ' /*«*•/. 

Unfitness, n. f 

I. Want of qualifications. 

In letting down the form of common prayer, there was 
no need that the book fhould mention either the learning 
or a ht, or the unfitnefs ot an ignorant minifter. Hooker. 

29 P It 
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It is looked upon as a great weaknefs, and mfitnefs for 
buiineis, for a man to be l'o open, as really to think not 
only what he fays, but what he fwears. South. 

2 . Want of propriety. 

To Unfix, v. a. . 

1. To loofen , to make lefs faft. 

Plucking to unfix an enemy. 

He doth unfaften a friend. Shakefpeare's Hen. IV. 

Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 

Unfx his earth-bound root ? Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

2. To make fluid. 

Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in fnow, 

The mountain ltands ; nor can the riling fun 

Unfx her frofts, and teach them how to run. Dryden 
Unfixed, adj. J 

1. Wandering; erratick; inconftant; vagrant. 

So vaft the ncife, as if not fleets did join ; 

But lands unfix'd, and flouting nations ffrove. Dryden. 

Her lovely looks a fprightly mind difclofe. 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as thole. Pote 

2. Not determined. • * 

Irrefolute on which (he fhou’d rely : 

At laft unfix'd in all, E only fix’d to die. Dryden. 

Unfle'dged. adj. That has not yet the full furniture of fea¬ 
thers ; young; not completed by time; not havin'* at¬ 
tained full growth. & 

^ The friends thou haft, and their adoption try’d. 

Grapple them to thy foul with hooks of fteel: 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg'd comrade. Shakefpeare. 
In thofe unfledg'd days was my wife a girl. Shakefpeare. 

TJnfledg d accors learn to laugh and cry, Dryden. 

Unfleshed, adj. Not flefhed ; not feafoned to blood; 
raw. 

Nature his limbs only for war made fit; 

With fome lefs foe thy unjlcfih'd valour try. Cowley . 

As a generous, unfiejh'd hound, that hears 
From far the hunter’s horn and chearful cry, 

So will I hafte. Dryden’s Cleomenes. 

Lnfo / iled. adj. Unfubdued ; not put to the worft. 

T he ufurped powers thought themfelves fecure in the 
ftrength of an unfoiled army of lixty thoufand men, and in a 
revenue proportionable. Temple , 

To Unfo'ld. v. a. 

J. To expand ; to fpread ; to opem 
I faw on him rifing 

Out of the water, heav’n above the clouds 

Unfold her cryftal doors ; thence on his head 

A perfect dove defcend. Paradife Regain'd. 

^ Invade his hiding throat, and winding fpires, 

’Till ftretch’d in length th’ unfolded foe retires. Dryden . 

Ah, what avail ! 

The vivid green his fhining plumes unfold. Pope. 

Sloth unfolds her arms, and wakes ; 

Lift’ning envy drops her fnakes. Pope's St. Cecilia: 

2. To tell; to declare. 

What tidings with our coufin Buckingham ?-- 

—Such as my heart doth tremble to unf old. Shakefp. 

Unfold to me why you are heavy. Shakefpeare. 

Unfold the paflion of my love ; 

Surprize her with difcourfe of my dear faith. Shakefp. 

Helen, to you our minds we will unfold. Shakefpeare. 
How comes it thus ? Unfold, celeftial guide ! Milton . 

T. hings of deep fenfe we may in profe unfold; 

But they move more, in lofty numbers told, Rofcommtm. 

3. Todifcover; to reveal. 

Time fhall unfold what plaited cunning hides, 

Who covers faults, at laft with ftiame derides. Shakefp. 

If the objedt be feen through two or more fuch convex or 
concave glaffes, every glafs fhall make a new image, and the 
objedt fhall appear in the place, and of the bignefs of the laft 
. image ; which confideration unfolds the theory of microfcopes 
and telefcopes. Newtons Opticks . 

4. To difplay ; to fet to view. 

We are the inhabitants of the earth, and endowed with 
underftanding; doth it then properly belong to us, to exa¬ 
mine and unfold the works of God l Burnet. 

Unfolding, adj. Directing to unfold. 

The unfolding ftar calls up the fhepherd. Shakefpeare. 
To UnfogL. v. a. To reftore from folly. 

Have you any way to unfool me again l Shakefpeare, 
UnforbVd. } XT .... , 

Unforbi'dden. if: Not prohibited. 

If unforbid thou may’ft unfold 
What we, not to explore the fecrets, afk 
Of his eternal empire. Milton's Par. Lofl. 

I hefe are the unforbidden trees ; and here we may let 
loofe the reins, and indulge our thoughts. Norris. 

A good man not only forbears thole gratifications, which 
are forbidden by realon and religion, but even reftrains 
himfelf in unforbidden inftances. jitter bury. 
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The bravery you are fo fevere to i« „ b ? 0rbldd en. 
prohibited in fcripture ; atid this ukfirbidd,?N\i 
iuffic.ent to evince, that the rumptu/ufoeft *7 ' hm!c 
not in its own nature iinful. ^ c °ndenin j s 

Unfc/rced. adj. Soft. 

1. Not compelled ; not conftrained. 

This gentle and unforc'd accord of Hamlet 
Sits finding to my heart. e t,de r . , T 

Unforc'd by pumlhment, unaw’d by ' Hamlef ' 

His words were fimple, and his foul fincere * n , 

2. Not impelled. * Dryden. 

T N ° m°te can impure man retain and move 
■ 1^ tl.t.t pure region of a v. orthy love 

1 han earthly lubltance can, unforc'd, afpire 

And leave his nature to converfe with fire. * r, 

3. Not feigned. * Donne. 

Upon thefe tidings they broke forth into fuch . 

wS th P ef ,° nS> aS k Pkinly appeared tha£ too/dlit 

4. Not violent. , Hayward, 

Wind for the next above the valley fwells 
Into my eye, and doth itfelf prefent 
With fuch an eafy and unforc'd afcent. 

That no ftupendous precipice denies 

Accel's, no horror turns away our eves. n 1 

5. Not contrary to eafe. wham. 

If one arm is ftretched out, the body muft he fnmo u 
bow'd on the oppofite tide, in a fituation which is unf on'l T)fii 
Unfo rcible. adj . Wanting ftrength. ^ 

r The fame reafon which caufeth to yield that they are nf 
fome force in the one, will conftrain to acknowledge that 
they are not in the other altogether unforcible. Hooker 

Unforebo'ding. adj. Giving no omens. 

Unnumbered birds glide through th’aerial wav, 
Vagrants of air, and unforeboding ftray. Pope's Odyffev 
Lnforeknown, adj. Notforefeen by prefcience. 

W hich had no lefs prov’d certain, unfcreknown. Milton 
Unforeskin ed. adj. Cireumcifed. 

Won by a Philiftine from the unforefkin'd race. Milton. 
Unforeseen. adj . Not known before it happened, 

Unforefecn , they fay, is unprepar’d. ‘ ‘ Dryden. 

Unforfejted. adj. Not forfeited. 

'Phis was the antient, and is yet the unforfeited dory of 
our religion. < _ Rogers's Sermons . 

Unforgo'tten. adj. Not loft to memory. 

The thankful remembrance of fo great a benefit received, 
fhall for ever remain unfor gotten. KnoUes's Hifl. of the Turks, 
Unforg Ring. adj. Relentlefs ; implacable. 

T he low with ner bread fnout for rooting up 
Th’intrufted feed, was judg’d to fpoil the crop ; 

The covetous churl, of unforgiving kind, 

Th’ offender to the bloody prieft refign’d. Dryden . 

L nfo / e med. adj. Not modified into regular lhape. 

All putrefaction being a difiblution of the firft form, is a 
mere confufion, and unformed mixture of the parts. Bacon. 

The fame boldnefs difeovers itfelf in the feveral adventures 
he meets with during his paflage through the regions of un¬ 
formed matter. " Spectator, N°. 309. 

Unforsa'ken. adj. Not deferted. 

They extend no farther to any fort of fins continued in or 
unferfaken, than as they are reconcileable with fincere endea¬ 
vours to forfake them. Hammond s Fundamentals , 

UNFfoRTIFIED. adj. 
i >. Not fecured by walls or bulwarks. 

Their weak heads, like towns unfortify d, 

’Twixt fenfe and non fenfe daily change their fide. Pope . 

2. Not ftrengthened ; infirm ; weak ; feeble. 

It fhews a will moft incorrect to heav’n ; 

A heart unfortify'd, a mind impatient; 

An underftanding fimple, and unfchool’d. Shakefpeare. 

3. Wanting fecurities. 

They will not reftrain a fecret mifehief, which, confider- 
ing the unfortify d ftate of mankind, is a great defedt. Collier. 
Unfortunate, adj. Not fuccefsful ; unprofperous; want¬ 
ing luck; unhappy. 

All things rcligioufly taken in hand, are profperoufly ended; 
becaufe whether men in the end have that which religion did 
allow to defire, or that which it teacheth them contentedly 
to fuffer, they are in neither event unfortunate. Hooka. 

Whofoever will live altogether out of himfelf, and ftudy 
other men’s humours, fhall never be unfortunate. Raleign. 

Vindictive perfons live the life of wicthes, who, as they 
are mifehievous, end unfortunate. Bacon. 

He that would hunt a hare with an elephant, is not un¬ 
fortunate for miffing the mark, but foolifh for cfiufing Deb an 
unapt inftrument. Taylor. 

The virgins fhall on feaflful days 
Vilit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, _ ■> 

From whence captivity and lofs of eyes, Muton s Agonf^ 
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UnFo'rTUNaTeiW adv. Unhappily; without good luck. 
Unconfulting affection unfortunately born to mewards, 
made Zelmane borrow fo much of her natural modefty, as 
to leave her more decent raiments. . Sidney. 

Moft of thefe artifts unfortunately mifearry’d, by falling 
down and breaking their arms. Wilkins. 

She kept her countenance when the lid remov’d, 

Difclos’d the heart, unfortunately lov’d. Dryden. 

Unfortunateness. adj. [from unfortunate .] Ill luck. Not 
life. 

O me, the only fubjecl of the deftinies difpleafure, whofe 
b reateft fortunatenefs is more unfortunate, than my filler’s 
greateft: unfortunatenefs. Sidney. 

UnfoRght. adj. [un and fought.'] Not fought. 

They ufed fuch diligence in taking the paflages, that it 
was not poffible they fhould efcape unfought with. Knolles. 
Unfou'led. adj. Unpolluted; uncorrupted; not foiled. 

The humour and tunicles are purely tranfparent, to let 
in light unfoul'd and unfophifticated by any inward tincture. 

More. 

UnfouRd. adj. Not found ; not met with. 

Somewhat in her excelling; all her kind. 

Excited a delire till then unknown ; 

Somewhat unfound , or found in her alone. Dryden . 

Unfra'mable. adj. Not to be moulded. 

The caufe of their difpofition fo unframable unto focieties, 
wherein they live, is for that they difeern not aright what 
force thefe laws ought to have. Hooker . 

Unfka'med. adj. Not formed ; not falhioned. 

A lifelefs lump, unfalhion’d and unfram'd. 

Of jarring feeds, and juftly chaos nam’d. Dryden . 

Unfrequent, adj. Uncommon; not happening often. 

Part thereof is vifible unto any fituation ; but being only 
difcoverable in the night, and when the air is clear, it be¬ 
comes unfrequent. Browne's Vulgar Err ours. 

To Unfreque'nt. v. a. To leave ; to ceafe to frequent. A 
bad word. 

Glad to Ihun his hoftile gripe, 

They quit their thefts, and unfrequent the fields. Philips . 

Unfre quented. adj. Rarely vilited ; rarely entered. 

Many unfrequented plots there are. 

Fitted by kind for rape and villainy. Shakefpeare . 

Retiring from the pop’lar noife, I feek 
This unfrequented place to find fome eafe. Milton. 

How well your cool and unfrequented lhade 
Suits with the chafte retirements of a maid ? Rofcommon. 

Gan he not pafs an aftronomick line. 

Nor farther yet in liquid aether roll, 

1 ill he has gain’d fome unfrequented place ? Blackmore. 
With what caution does the hen provide herfelf a neft in 
places unfrequented, and free from noife. Addifon. 

Unfreque'ntly. adj. Not commonly. 

They, like Judas, defire death, and not unfrequcntly pur- 

TT uc lt ' Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

nfrie nded. adj. Wanting friends; uncountenanced; un- 
iupported. 

Thefe parts to a ft ranger. 

Unguided and unfriended, often prove 

Rough and unhofpitable. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Gieai acts require great means of enterprize; 

I hou ait unknown, unfriended, low of birth. Milton. 
O God ! 

Who me unfriended brought’ft, by wondrous ways, 

IN™ ,*/ kmgdom of m l fathers t0 Poffefs. Dryden. 

endliness. n. f. [from unfriendly.] Want of kind- 
nels; want of favour. 

th bC ai ?- to ,;f ook u P on fuch ^^appointments as 
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Unfulfilled, adj. Not fulfilled. 

Fierce defire, 

Still unfulfilled with pain of longing, pines. 

To Unfu'rl. v. a. To expand ; to unfold ; to open. 

The next motion is that of unfurling the fan, in Which 
are feveral little flirts and vibrations-. 

Her fhips anchor’d, and her fails unfurl'd 
In either Indies. ‘ • 

His fails by Cupid’s hand unfurl'd, 

To keep the fair, he gave the world. 

To Unfu'rnish. v. a. 

To deprive ; to ftrip ; to diveft. 

Thy fpeeches 

Will bring me to confider that which may 
Unfurnifih me of reafon. Sbakefpeare's Winter Tale . 

To leave naked. 

The Scot on his unfurnifih'd_ kingdom 
Came pouring like a tide into a breach. Shakefp 

Unf U / R NISH ED. adj. 

1. Not accommodated with utenfils, or decorated vvith orna¬ 
ments. 

It derogates not more from the goodnefs of God, that he 
has given us minds unfurnifih'd with thofe ideas of himfelf, 
than that he hath fent us into the world with bodies un¬ 
clothed. Locke. 

I live in the corner of a vaft unfurnifih'd houfe. Swift. 

2. Unfupplied. 

Unga'inly. \ ad H [ un S en 5 > Saxon.] Aukward; uncouth. 

An ungainly ft rut in their walk. 

UngaLled. adj. Unhurt; unwounded. 

Let the ftricken deer go weep, 

The hart ungalled play ; 

For fome muft watch, while fome muft fleep ; 

So runs the world away. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Unga'rtered. adj. Being without garters. 

You chid at Sir Protheus, for going ungartered. Shakefp. 
Unga'thered. adj. Not cropped ; not picked. 

We wonder’d why fhe kept her fruit fo long : 

For whom lo late the ungather'd apples hung. Dryden . 

Ungf/nerated. adj. Unbegotten; having no beginning. 
Millions of fouls muft have been ungenerated, and °have 
had no being. _ Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 

Ungenera'tive. adj . Begetting nothing. 

He is a motion ungenerative, that’s infallible. Shakefpeare. 
Unge'nerous. adj. 

1. Not noble; not ingenuous ; not liberal. 

To look into letters already opened or dropped, is held 
an ungenerous a£l. Pope 

2 . Ignominious. ^ 

The victor never will impofe on Cato 
Ungenerous terms. His enemies confefs 
The virtues of humanity are Csefar’s. Addifon 

Unge'nial. adj , Not kind or favourable to nature. 

The northern fhires have a more cloudy, urtgeftlal air 
than any part of Ireland. Swift to Pope 

Sullen leas wafh th 5 ungenial pole. ThomOm 

Ungentle, adj. Harfh; rude; rugged. J 

Smile, gentle heav n ! or ftrike, ungentle death 1 
For this world frowns, and Edward’s fun is ddiided. Shakefp, 

He is Jt * 

Vicious, ungentle, fooliihly blunt, unkind. Shakefpeare. 
Love, to thee I facrifice 

All my ungentle thoughts. Denham’s Sophy. 

Unge ntlemanly. adj. Illiberal; not becoming a o-entle- 

I he demeanor of thofe under Waller, was much more un- 
gentlemanly and barbarous. Clarendon, b. viii. 

1 his he contradidts in the almanack publifhed for the pre¬ 
fent year, and in an ungentlemanly manner. Swift 

Lnge'ntleness. n.f. Iiarfh nefs ; rudenefs; feverity. 

.f ward not thy flieepe, when ye take off his cote, 

W ith twitches and patches as broad as a groat; 

Let not fuch ungentlenefis happen to thine. Tuffer 

Uncently. adv. Harfhly; rudely. ^ 

You’ve ungently , Brutus, 

Stoic from my bed. Sbakefpeare’s Julius Cxfar. 

Why Ipeaks my father fo ungently ? Shakefp. Te>nPcfl 
Nor was it ungently received by Undamira. Jrbuih. and p/j 
Unge nj eeness. n. f Unkindnefs ; incivility. P 

I ou have done me much ungentlenefis 
To fhew the letter that I writ to you. /x 

U ^et^ ME/TRICAL * adj ' NOt 3greeable to the ]a ws of^geo- 

All the attempts before Sir Ifaac Newton, to explain the 
regular appearances of nature, were ungeomctrical and all of 
them inconliftent and unintelligible. ’ nJ 1 f 

Ungilded, adj. Not overlaid with gold. 

You, who each day. can theatres behold. 

Like Nero s palace, fhining all with gold, 

Our mean, ungikled ftage will fcorn. Dryden 
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the gofpel by our ungodllnefs and worldly lufts ? 
Ungodly. adj. 
i. Wicked 


rniotfo 


on. 



negligent of God and his laws. 

His juft, avenging ire, 

Had driven out th’ ungodly from his fight. 

And the habitations of the juft. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

The finner here intended is the ungodly finner : he who for¬ 
gets or defies his God. Rogers. 

2 . Polluted by vvickednefs.' 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear cut in peace. Shakefpeare. 

UngoBed. adj. Unwounded ; unhurt. 

I ftand aloof, and will no reconcilement; 

’Till by fome elder mafters of known honour, 

I have a voice and precedent of peace, 

To keep my name ungord. Shakefp. Ha?nlet. 

UngoBged. adj. Not filled ; not fated. 

The hell-hounds, as ungorged with flefti and blood, 
Purfue their prey. Drydcn. 

Oh ungor'd appetite ! Oh ravenous thirft 
Of a fon’s blood. Smith's Phcedra and Hippolytus . 

Ungo vernable. adj. 

Not to be ruled ; not to be reftrained. 

They’ll judge every thing by models of their own ; and 
thus are rendered unmanagable by any authority, and ungo¬ 
vernable by other laws, but thole of the fword. Glanville. 
2. Licentious ; wild ; unbridled. 

So wild and ungovernable a poet, cannot be tranflated lite¬ 
rally ; his genius is too ftrong to bear a chain. Dry den. 

Pie was free from any rough, ungovernable pafiions, which 
hurrv men on to fay and do very offenfive things. Atterbury. 
UngoBerned. adj. 

1. Being without government. 

The eftate is yet ungovern'd. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

It pleafeth God above, 

And all good men of this ungovern d ifle. 

2. Not regulated ; unbridled ; licentious. 

Seek for him, 

Left his ungovern d rage diflolve the lile 
That wants the means to lead it. 

Themfelves they vilify’d 
To ferve ungovern d appetite. Milton's Par. Lofi. 

Nor what to bid, or what forbid, he knows; 

Th’ ungovern'd tempeft to fuch fury grows. Dry den. 

From her own back the burthen would remove. 

And lays the load on his ungovern d love, Dryden. 

Ung'ot. adj. 

1. Not gained; not acquired. 

2. Not begotten. 

He is as free from touch or foil with her, 

As ftie from one ungot , " Shakefp. Meajure for Meafure « 


Shakefpeare. 


Shakefp. K . Lear. 
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To Ungi'rd. v. a. To loofc any thing bound with a girdle. 
The man ungirded his camels, and gave them ftraw and 
provender. Gen. xxiv. 32. 

The bleft parent 

Ungirt her fpacious bofom, and difeharg’d 
The pond’rous birth. Prior. 

Ungi'rt. adj. Loofely dreffed. 

Qne tender foot was bare, the other fihod ; 

Her robe ungirt. Waller. 

Mulciber affigns the proper place 
For Carians, and th’ ungirt Numidian race. Dryden. 

Unglo'rified. adj. Not honoured; not exalted with praife 
and adoration. 

Left God {hould be any way unglorified , the greateft part 
of our daily fervice confifteth, according to the bleffed apo- 
ftle’s own precife rule, in much variety of pfalms and hymns ; 
that out of fo plentiful a treafure, there might be for every 
man’s heart to chufe out for his own facrifice. Hooker. 

Unglo'ved. adj. Having the hand naked. 

When we were come near to his chair, he flood up, hold¬ 
ing forth his hand ungloved , and in pofture of blefting. Bacon. 
UngiVing. adj. Not bringing gifts. 

In vain at {brines th’ ungiving fuppliant ftands : 

This ’tis to make a vow with empty hands. Dryden. 

To Unglu e, v. a. To loofe any thing cemented. 

Small rains relax and unglue the earth, to give vent to in¬ 
flamed atoms. Harvey on the Plague. 

She ftretches, gapes, unglues her eyes. 

And afks if it be time to rife. Swift. 

To Ungo d. v. a. Todiveftof divinity. 

Were w*e wak’ned by this tyranny, 

T’ ungod this child again, k could not be 
I fhculd love her, who loves not me. Donne. 

Thus men ungodded may to places rife. 

And feels may be preferr’d without difguife. Dryden. 

Ungo'dlily. adv. Impioufly ; wickedly. 

’Tis but an ill eflay of that godly fear, to ufe that very 
gofpcl fo irreverently and ungodlily. G overnment of the Tongue. 
UnGo'dliness. n. f. Impiety; wicked nefs; negledt of God. 
How grofsly do many of us contradict the plain precepts of 
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His loins yet full of rngot princes 5 all 
His glory in the bud. 

Ungra'ceful. adj Wanting elegance , wanting b JT* i 
Kophael anfwer’d heav’n, 6 ut 

Nor are thy lips ungraceful, fire of men. n/n 

A rohetous watchfulnefs about one’s behaviour, r 

being mended, it will be conflrained, uneafy, and" 

He enjoyed the greateft ftrength of good fenfc , 1 ft' 
moft exquifite tafte of politenefs. Without the firft ]’ „ d th * 
hut an incumbrance; and without the laft is TT S 

Uncsa'cefulness. n.f. Inelegance; awkwardnefs'^"’ 
1 o attempt the putting another genius upon hi m 
be labour in vain ; and what is fp plailtered on, will have 
ways hanging to it the ungracefulnel i of conftraint T 7 

UngraBious. adj. ’ 

1. Wicked; odious; hateful. 

He, catching hold of her ungracious tongue, 

Thereon an iron lock did faften firm and ftrong. 

I’ll in the mature time, ^ ^ ‘ 

With this ungracious paper ftrike the fight 
Of the death-pradtis’d duke. 3 Shaiefp. K. Lear 

Do not, as fome ungracious paftors do. 

Shew me the fteep and thorny way to heav’n ; 

Whilft he, a puft and recklefs libertine, 

Himfelf the primrole path of dalliance treads. 

And recks not his own rede. Shakefp. Hamlet 

1 o the gods alone 

Our future offspring, and our wives are known; 

Th’ audacious ftrumpet, and ungradous fon. DrvJ™ 

2. Offenfive; unpleafing. j * 

Show me no parts which are ungracious to die fight, as all 
pre-fhortenings ufually are. ° Dryden. 

3. Unacceptable ; not favoured. 

I hey did not except againft the perfons of any, thouo-h, 
feveral were moft ungracious to them. Clarendon. 

Any thing of grace towards the Irifh rebels, was as ungra¬ 
cious at Oxford, as at London. Clarendon. 

Neither is it rare to obferve among excellent and learned 
divines, a certain ungracious manner, or an unhappy tone of 
voice, which they never have been able to fliake off. Swift.- 

Ungra'nted. adj. Not given ; not yielded ; not beftowed. 

This only-from your goodnefs let me gain, 

And this ungrantecl, all rewards are vain. Dryden, 

UngraTefcl. adj. 

1. Making no returns, or making ill returns for kindnefs. 

No perfon is remarkably ungrateful , who was not alfo in- 
fufferably proud. South, 

2. Making no returns for culture. 

Moft when driv’n by winds, the flaming ftorm 
Of the long files deftroys the beauteous form; 

Nor will the wither’d ftock be green again ; 

But the wild olivefhoots, and {hades th'ungratefulpldm.Dryd. 

3. Unpleafing ; unacceptable. 

It cannot be ungrateful , or without fome pleafure to pofte- 
rity, to fee the moft exadt relation of an addon lo full of 
danger. Clarendon. 

What is in itfelf harfh and ungrateful , muft make harfh 
and ungrateful impreflions upon us. Atterbury. 

Ungracefully, adv. 

1. With ingratitude. 

When call’d to diftant war. 

His vanquifh’d heart remain’d a vidfim here : 

Oriana’s eyes that glorious conqueft made ; 

Nor was his love ungratefully repaid. Granville. 

We often receive the benefit of our prayers, when yet we 
ungratefully charge heaven with denying our petitions. Wake. 

2. Unacceptably; unpleafing. 

Ungratefulness, n.f. 

1. Ingratitude; ill return for good. 

Can I, without the deteftable ftain of ungratefulne] i, ab - 
ftain from loving him, who, far exceeding the beautilulnes 
of his fhape with the beautifulnefs of his mind, is content fo to 
abafe himfelf as to become Dametas’s fervant for my fake.o/ it. 

2. Unacceptablenefs ; unpleafing quality. 

Ungra'vely. adv. Without ferioufnels. 

His prefent portance 
Gibingly, and ungravely , he did fafhion. 

Ungrounded, odj. Having no foundation. . . 

Ignorance, with an indifferency for truth, is nearer o u 
than opinion with ungrounded inclination, which is 

fource of errour. . { 

This is a confidence the moft ungrounded and irratio • 

For upon what ground can a man promife himfel a u 
repentance, who cannot promife himfelf a futurity ■ .. * 

Ungru dgingly, adv. Without ill will j willing y j e j 
cheerfully. 

If, when all his art and time is fpent. 

He fay ’twill ne’er be found, yet be content; 

Receive from him the doom ungrudgingly , J)onne,. 

Becaufe he is the mouth of deftiny. xJngua'RPB^ 

9 
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tCGUA'RDED. adj. 

. Undefended. , 

1 ‘ p r oud art thou met ? Thy hope was to have reach d 
The throne of God unguarded , and his fide 
Abandon’d. Miltons Par. Loft , b. vi. /- 133 - 

All through tW unguarded gates with joy refort, ? 

To fee the flighted camp, the vacant port. Dcnnam. 

No door there was th’ unguarded houfe to keep, 

On creaking hinges turn’d, to break his fleep. Dryden. 
o Carelefs ; negligent. 

All the evils that proceed from an untied tongue, and an 
unguarded , unlimited will, we put upon the accounts of 


Taylor. 2 


Prior. 


Prior. 


drunkennefs. 

The fpy, which does this treafure keep. 

Does {he*ne’er fay her pray’rs, nor fleep ? 

Or have not gold and Jlatt’ry pow’r. 

To purchafe one unguarded hour ? 

With an unguarded look fire now devour’d 
My nearer face ; and now recall’d her eye. 

And heav’d, and ftrove to hide a fudden figh. 

It was intended only to divert a few young ladies, of good 
fenfe and good humour enough to laugh not only at their lex’s 
little unguarded follies, but at their own. Pope. 

Are we not encompaffed by multitudes, who watch every 
carelefs word, e.very unguarded atftion of our lives ? Rogers. 
UnguUded. adj. Not directed ; not regulated. 

The blood weeps from my heart, when I do fliape. 

In forms imaginary, th’ unguided days. 

And rotten times that you {hall look upon, 

When I am fleeping with my anceftors. Shakefpeare. 

Can unguided matter keep itfelf to fuch exa£f conformi¬ 
ties, as not in the leaft fpot to vary from the fpecies ? Glanville. 

They refolve all into the accidental, unguided motions of 
blind matter. Locke. 

Nature, void of choice, 

Does by unguided motion things produce, 

Regardlefs of their order. Blackmore on the Creation. 

UBguent. n. f. [unguentum , Lat.] Ointment. 

Pre-occupation of mind ever requireth preface of fpeech, 
like a fomentation to make the unguent enter. Bacon. 

There is an intercourle between the magnetick unguent and 
the vulnerated body. Glanville. 

With unguents fmooth, the lucid marble {hone. Pope. 
Ungue’ssed. adj. Not attained by conjedlure. 

He me fent, for caufe to me unguefs'd. Fairy Tjuecn. 

Unhabitable, adj. [, inhabitable , Fr. inhabitabilis , Lat.] Not 
capable to fupport inhabitants ; uninhabitable. 

The night and day was always a natural day of twenty-four 
hours, in all places remote from the unhabitable poles of the 
world, and winter and fummer always meafured a year. Holder. 

'1 hough the courfe of the fun be curbed between the tro- 
picks, yet are not thofe parts diredfly fubjetft to his perpendi¬ 
cular beams, unhabitable , or extremely hot. Ray. 

Unha'cked. adj. Not cut; not hewn; not notched with 
cuts. 

With a bleffed, and unvex’d retire, 

With unhack'cl fwords, and helmets all unbruis’d. 

We will bear home that lufty blood again. Shakefpeare. 

Part with unhack'd edges, and bear back 
Our targe undinted. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

To UnhaTlow. v. a. To deprive of holinefs; to profane ; 
to defecrate. 

Perhaps the fa£I 

Is not fo heinous now, foretafted fruit; 

Profan’d firft by the ferpent; by him firft 
Made common, and unhallow'd, ere our tafte. Milton. 
The vanity unhallows the virtue. L'Ejiranve. 

This one ufe left fuch an indelible facrednefs upon them, 
that the impiety of the defign could be no lufficient reafon to 
unhallow and degrade them to common ufe. South. 

UnhaTlowed. adj. Unholy; profane. 

Thy currifli fpirit 

Govern’d a wolf, who bang’d for human flauerhter : 

Lv’n from the gallows did his fell foul fleet; & 

And while thou lay’ft in thy unhallow'd dam 

Infus’d itfelf in thee. Shakejp. ALerchant of Venice. 

I had not unlock’d my lips 
In this unhallow'd air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 
Gbtnidingfalfe rules, pranck’d in reafon’s garb/ Milton. 

Nor {hall prefume to violate thefe bands," 

Gr touch thy perfon with unhallow'd hands. 

Here ceafe thy flight, nor with unhallow'd lays 
I ouch the fair fame of Albion’s golden days. 

° ^ ^haTd. v. a. To loofe from the hand. 

bull am I call’d. Unhand me, gentlemen. Shalefpeare. 
Unhand me, traitors. Denham's Sophy. 

1 IA ndled. adj. Not handled ; not touched. ^ ^ 

race or youthful and unhendlcd colts, 
f etching mad bounds. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 


Dryden. 

Pope. 
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Cardinal Campcius 

Hath left the caufe o’ th’ king unhandleU. Shakefp.Hen.TIVL. 
Unh a'ndsome. n.f. 
i. Ungraceful; not beautiful. 

I was glad I had done fo good a deed for a gentlewoman 
not unhand]ome , whom before I had in like fort helped. Sidney. 

She that fo far the reft out-fhin’d ; 

Silvia the fair, while {he was kind. 

Seems only not unhand]ome now. Waller « 

As I cannot admit that there is any thing unhandfome^ or ir¬ 
regular ; fo much lefs can I grant that there is anything in¬ 
commodious in the globe. Woodward. 

Illiberal ; difingenuous. 


U nHa / n d som ely. adv. [from unhandfome .] 


Inelegantly ; ungracefully. 

The ruined churches are fo unhandjomely patched and 
thatched, that men do.even ftiun the places for the uncomeh- 
nefs thereof. Spenfier* 

2. Difingenuoufly; illiberally. 

Pie raves, Sir ; and to cover my difdain, 

Unhandfiomely would his denial feign. Dryden. 

Unha / ndsomeness. n.J. [from unhandfome .] 
i. Want of beauty. 

The fweetnefs of her countenance did give fuch a grace 
to what {he did, that it did make handfome the unhandfmenefs 
of it; and make the eye force the mind to believe, that there 
was a praife in that unfkilfulnefs. Sidney , b. ii. 

2 Want of elegance. 

Be not troublefome to thyfelf, or to others, by unhandfome- 
nefs or uncleannefs. Taylor. 

3. Illiberalnefs; difingenuity. 

Unha ndy, adj. Awkward; not dexterous. 

Unha'nged. adj. Not put to death by the gallows. 

There live not three good men unhang'd in England. Shakef 
Uni-ia'p. n.f. Mifsluck ; ill fortune. 

She vifited that place, where firft {he was fo happy as to 
fee the caufe of her unhap. Sidney. 

UnhaBpied. [This word feems a participle from unhappy , 
which yet is never ufed as a verb.] Made unhappy. 

You have mifled a prince, 

A happy gentleman in blood and lineament. 

By you unhappied , and disfigur’d clean. Shakefpeare. 

Unha'ppily. adv. [from unhappy.'] Miferably ; unfo.tunately j 
wretchedly ; calamitoufly. 

You hold a fair affembly : you do well, lord: 

You are a churchman, or I’ll tell you, cardinal, 

I {hould judge now moft unhappily. Shakefpeare. 

He was unhappily too much ufed as a check upon the lord 
Coventry. Clarendon. 

I unweeting have offended. 

Unhappily deceiv’d ! Milton's Par. Lojl. 

There is a day a coming, when all thefe witty fools fhail 
be unhappily undeceived. Tillotjons Sermons. 

UnhaBpiness. n.f. 

1. Mifery; infelicity. 

If ever he have child, abortive be it, 

Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. 

And that be heir to his unhappinefs. Shakefpeare. 

The real foundation of our unhappinefs would* be laid in our 
reafon, and we {hould be more miferable than the beafts, by 
how much we have a quicker apprehenfion. Tillotfon. 

It is our great unhappinefs , when any calamities fall upon 
us, that we are uneafy, and diffatisfied. PVakp 

2. Calamity ; diftrefs. 

She hath often dream’d of unhappinefs , and waked herfelf 

with laughing. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothin*. 

3. Misfortune ; ill luck. 0 

St. Auftin hath laid down a rule to this purpofe, thouo-h 
he had the unhappinefs not to follow it always himfelf. Burnet. 

Unha'ppy. adj. Wretched; miferable; unfortunate • cala¬ 
mitous ; diftreffed. * 

Deiire of wand’ring this unhappy morn. 

You know not, while you here attend, 

Th’ unworthy fate of your unhappy friend ; 

Breathlefs he lies, and his unbury’d ghoft 
Depriv’d of funeral rites. ° 

To Unh a / reour. v.a. To drive from {belter. 
Unha'rboured. adj. Affording no fhelter. 

’Tis chaftity : 

She that has that is clad in complete fteel; 

And, like a quiver’d nymph, with arrows keen. 

May trace huge forefts, and unbar hour'd heaths * 

Infamous hills, and fandy perilous wilds. 

Unha'rdened. adj. Not confirmed; not made hard. 

Meffengers 

Of ftrong prevailment in unharden d youth. 

Unhardy, adj. Feeble; tender; timorous. 

'1 he wifeft, unexperienc’d, will be ever 
iirn’rous and loth, with novice modefty • 

Irrefolute, unhardy , undavent’ious. 

29 QL 
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Shakefpcare. 


i\HA RMKb. adj. Unhurt; not injured. 

In ftrong proof of chaftity well armed, 

From love’s weak, chiidith bow Ihe lives unfrann'd. Shake/. 
Though great light be infufterable to our eyes ; yet 
ihe higheft degree of ditrknefs does not difeafe them, for 
caufing no diforderly motion, it leaves that curious organ un¬ 
harmed. Locke. 

The Syrens once deluded, vainly charm’d ; 

Ty’d to the maft, UlyiTes fail’d unharm’cl. Granville. 

Ukha'rmful. adj. Innoxious ; innocent. 

Fhemfelves unharmful, let them live unharm’d ; 

1 heir jaws difabled, and their claws difarm’d. Dryden. 
Unharmo'nious. adj. 

1. Not fymmetrical; d^proportionate. 

Thofe pure, immortal elements, that know 
No grofs, no unbannonious mixture foul, 

EjeCt him, tainted now, and purge him off. Milton. 

2 . Unmufical; ill-founding. 

His thoughts are improper to his fubjeCt, his expreflions 
unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn of both is unharmo- 
nious. Dryden. 

That barbarous cuffom of abbreviating words, to fit them 
to the meafure of verfes, has formed harfh, unharmonious 
founds. Swift. 

To Unha'rnI-ss. v. a. 
t. To lcofe from the traces. 

The (wearing fleers unharnefs’d from the yoke, 

Bring back the crooked plough. Dryden. 

The mules unharnefs’d range befide the main. Pope. 

tf there were fix horfes, the poftillion always unharnejfed 
four, and placed them on a table. Swift. 

2 . To difarm ; to divert of armour. 

U nha'zarded. adj. Not adventured; not put in danger. 

Here I fhou’d ftill enjoy thee day and night 
Whole to myfelf, unhazarded abroad, 

Fearlefs at home. Milton s Agoniflcs, l. Soy. 

UxhaTched. adj. 

1. Not difclofed from the eggs. 

2. Not brought to light. 

Some unhatch’d practice 
Hath puddled his clear fpirit. 

UnheaGtfiful. adj. Morbid; unwholefome. 

The difeafes which make years unhealtbful , are fpotted 
fevers ; and the unhealthful feafon is the autumn. Graunt. 
At every fentence fet his life at flake. 

Though the difcourfe were of no weightier things, 

Than fultry lummers, or unbealthful fprings. Dryden. 
Unhealthy, adj. Sickly; wanting health. 

No body would have a child cramm’d at breakfaft, who 
would not have him dull and unhealthy. Locke on Education. 
He, intent on fomewhat that may eafe 
Unhealthy mortals, and with curious fearch 
Examines all the properties of herbs. 

To UnheaGt. v. a. To difcourage ; to deprefs. 

To bite his lip, 

And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. Shakefp. 
Unheard, adj. 

1. Not perceived by the ear. 

For the noife of drums and timbrels loud, 

Their childrens cries unheard. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

2 . Not vouchfafed an audience. 

What pangs I feel, unpitied and unheard ! 

3. Unknown in celebration. 

Nor was his name unheard , or unador’d. 

4. Unheard of. Obfcure; not known by fame. 

Free from hopes or fears, in humble eafe. 

Unheard of may I live and die in peace. 

5. Unheard of. Unprecedented. 

There is a foundation laid for the mort unheard of confufion 
that ever was introduced into a nation. Swift. 

Unhe a / ted. adj. Not made hot. 

Neither falts, nor the diftilled fpirits of them can penetrate 
the narrow pores of unheated glafs. Boyle. 

TJnfieeGed. adj. Difregarded ; not thought worthy of no¬ 
tice. 

True experiments may, by reafon of the eafy miftake of 
fome unheeded circumrtance, be unfuccefsfully tried. Boyle. 
He of his fatal guile gave proof unheeded, Milton. 

Her hair 

In a fimple knot was ty’d above; 

Sweet negligence ! unheeded bait of love. Dryden. 

The triumph ceas’d—tears gufh’d from ev’ry eye. 

The world’s great viCtor pafs’d unheeded by. Pope. 

Unheeding, adj. Negligent; carelefs. 

I have not often feen him ; if I did, 

He pafs’d unmark’d by my unheeding eyes. Dryden. 

UnheeGy. adj. Precipitate; fudden. 

Learning his fhip from thofe white rocks to fave, 

Which all along the fouthern fea-coaft lay, 

Threat’ning unheedy wreck, and rafh decay, 

He nam’d Albion. Fairy Queen , b. ii. c. i. 


Shakefp. 


Milton. 

Spenjer. 

ported. 

Dryden. 


Philips. 


Dryden. 

Milton. 

Granville. 
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Nor hath love’s mind of any judgment tafte • 

Wings and no eyes, figure unheedy hade ’ 

So have I feen fome tender flip, 

Sav’d with care from winter’s nip ; 

The pride of her carnation train 
1 luck d up by fome unheedy fwain. 

To Unhe'le. v.a. To uncover; to expofe to view t. , 

Ukheiped.4 Lnaffifted; having no auxiliarv . w 

Unhelp’d I am, who pity’d the diftrefs’d ^ ’ llu PP°«ed, 
And none opprefling, am by all opprefs’d. 

Unhe LPr ul. adj. Giving no afiiflance. 

I bewail good Glo’rter’s cafe 
With fad, unhelpful tears. shakef „ 

Unhe'wn. part . adj. Not hewn. Ji ' 

In occafions of merriment, this rouHi-caft 
was inftead of ftage plays. 

Unhi'debound, adj. Lax of maw ; capacious. ’ J UVen < 

Though plenteous, all too little feems’ 

To ftuft this maw, this y aft, unhidehound corps. Ml 
ToUnh/nge. -y. a. ^ ^m.on, 

1. To throw from the hinges. 

2. I o difplace by violence. 

For want of cement, ribs of rock disjoin'd 
Without an earthquake, from their bale would flat 

And hills unhing’d, from their deep roots depart. Aadmre 
3 - I o diforder; to confufe. 

Rather than not accomplifh my revenue, 

Juft or unjuft, I would the world unhinge ’ Walk . 

If God’s providence did not order ft, cheats would not 
only juflle private men out of their rights, but ,mh\n-e ftat es 
and run all into confufion. RaymthfCmtim. 

Unholiness. n.f Impiety; profanenefs ; wickednefs. 

Too foul and manifeft was the unholinefs of obtruding upon 
__ men remiflion of fins for money. Jlalci4 

UnhoGy. adj. ‘ 0 * 

1. Profane; not hallowed. 

Doth it follow that all things now in the church fire unholy 
which the Lord hath not himlelf precifely inftituted ? Hooker 

2 . Impious; wicked. 

We think not ourfelves the holier, becaufe we ufe it; fo 
neither Ihould they with whom no fuch thing is in ufe, think 
us therefore unholy , becaufe we fubmit ourfelves unta that 
which, in a matter fo indifferent, the wifdom of authority 
and law have thought comely. Hooker. 

From the paradifeof God, 

W ithout remorfe, drive out the finful pair. 

From hallow’d ground th’ unholy. Milton's Par.Lof, 
Far other dreams my erring foul employ; 

Far other raptures of unholy joy. pope. 

Unho'noured. adj. 

1. Not regarded with veneration ; not celebrated. 

Unhonour’d though I am, at leaft, faid file, 

Not unreveng’d that impious a£t fliall be. Dryden. 

Pales unhonour’d, Ceres unemploy’d, 

Were all forgot. Dryden. 

2 . Not treated with refpeCt. 

Griev’d that a vilitant fo long fhou’d wait, 

Unmark’d, unhonour'd, at a monarch’s gate. Pope. 

To Unhoo'p. v. a. To divert of hoops. 

Unhoop the fair fex, and cure this fafhionable tympany got 
among them. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 127. 

Unho'ped. 1 adj. Not expected; greater than hope had 
Unho'ped for. 3 promifed. 

With unhop’d fuccefs 

Th’ embaffadors return with promis’d peace. Dryden. 

Heav’n has infpir’d with a hidden thought, 

Whence your unhop’d-for fafety may be wrought, Dryden. 
Unhopeful, adj. Such as leaves no room to hope. 

Benedict is not the unhopefullefl hufband that I know : thus 
far I can praife him ; he is of approved valour. Shakefp. 

I thought the rouiing ftyle I wrote in, might prove no un¬ 
hopeful way to procure fomewhat confiderable from thofe 
great mafters of chymical arcana. Boyle. 

To Unho'rse. v.a. To beat from an horfe; to throw from 
the fad die. 

He would unhorfe the Juftieft challenger. Sh'akefpeare. 
The emperor refeued a noble gentleman, whom, unhorjed 
and fore wounded, the enemy was ready to have flain. Knfllfl 
On a fourth he flies, and him imhorjes too. Daniel. 
They are forc’d 

To quit their boats, and fare like men unhors'd. Waller. 

The knights unhors’d may rife from oft the plain, 

And fight on foot, their honour to regain, Dryden. 

Unho'spitable. adj. [ inhofpitalis , Lat] Affording no xinunrisi 
or entertainment to rtrangers ; cruel; barbarous. 

The cruel nation, covetous of prey, ; 

Stain’d with my blood th’ unhofpitable coaft. Drydau 

Unh</stile. adj. Not belonging to an enemy. 

The high-prancing fteeds 
Spurn their difmounted riders ; they empire 
Indignant, by unhoflile wounds defiroy’d. * 
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tt t unrPsE v a. To drive from the habitation. 

7 ° 1 ^ Seek true religion : O where ? Mirreus ! 

Thinking her unhous’d here, and fled from us. 

Seek her at Rome. , , 

Death unawares with his cold, kino embrace, 
jfhm’d thy virgin foul from her fair biding place. Milton. 

Unhoused, adj. < 

Homelefs ; wanting a houie. 

Call the creatures, 

Whofe naked natures live in all the fpight 
Of wreakful heav’n ; whofe bare,, unhoujed tiunks. 

To the conflicting elements expos’d, 

AnlWer meer nature. hhaiefp. Timm of Athens. 

Having no fettled habitation. 

But that I love the gentle Defdemona, 

I would not my unhoujed, free condition . .. 

Put into circumfcriptibn and confine. Shakefp . Utbelio. 

Hear this, 

You unhous'd, lawlefs, rambling libertines. Southern. 

UnhoTselled. adj. Having not the facrament. 

Thus was I fleepingy by a brother’s hand, , 

Of life, of crown, of queen at once difpatch’d ; 

Cut off even in the bloffoms of my fin, 

Unhoufell’d, unanointed, unanell’d. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

UnhuGibled. adj. Not humbled ; not touched with fhame 
or confufion. 

Should I of thefe the liberty regard, 

Who, freed as to their antient patrimony, 

XJnbwnbled, unrepented, unreformed. 

Headlong would follow. Milton s Par. Regain d. 

O 

UnhuTt. adj. Free from harm. 

Of fifteen hundred, eight hundred were flain in the field 
and of the remaining feven hundred, two men only came git 
nn j }ur t. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

I tread more lightly on the ground ; 

My nimble feet from unhurt fiow’rs rebound ; 

I walk in air. Dryden s State of Innocence. 

Supported by thy care, 

Through burning climes I pafs’d unhurt , 

And breath’d in tainted air. Addifon’$ Spectator. 

The ftars fliall fade away ; 

But thou ftialt fiourirti in immortal youth. 

Unhurt, amidft the war of elements, 

The wrecks of matter, and the crufti of worlds. Addifon. 

Unhu'rtful. adj. Innoxious; harmlefs ; doing no harm. 

You hope the duke will return no more, or 
You imagine me too unhurtful an oppofite. Shakcfpeare. 

Flames unhurtful , hoveling, dance in air. Blackmore. 

Un.hU / rTFULLY i adv. Without harm ; innoxioufly. 

We laugh at others as innocently and as unhurt fully, as 
at ourfelves. Pope to Swift. 

UNicorn. n.f [unicornis, unus and Cornu, Lat.] 

1. A beaft, whether real or fabulous, that has only one horn. 

Wert thou the unicorn , pride and wrath would confound 
thee. Shakefpcare s Limon of Athens. 

Unicorns may be betray’d with trees. 

Bears with glafi'es, men with flatterers. Shakefpcare. 

Nature in cornigerous animals hath placed the horns in¬ 
verted upwards, as in the rhinoceros, Indian afs, and u\icorn 
beetles. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

It is not of confequence, that becaufe Diofcorides hath 
made no mention of unicorns horn, there is therefore no fuch 
thing in nature. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Some unicorns we will allow even among infedts, as thofe 
naficornous beetles deferibed by Muffetus. Brown. 

Will the fierce unicorn thy voice obey. 

Stand at the crib, and feed upon the hay ? Sandys. 

2 . A bird. 

Of the unicorn bird, the principal marks are thefe ; headed 
and footed like the dunghill cock, tailed like a goofe, horned 
on his forehead, with fome likenefs, as the unicorn is pidlured ; 
fpur’d on his wings, bigger than a fwan. Grew. 

N1 form. adj. [unus and forma .] 

1. Keeping its tenour ; fimiiar to itfelf. 

Though when confufcdly mingled, as in this ftratum, it 
may put on a face never fo uniform and alike, yet it is in 
reality very different. Woodward. 

2 . Conforming to one rule ; atfting in the fame manner; agree¬ 
ing with each other. 

The only doubt is about the manner of their unity, how 
far churches are bound to be uniform in their ceremonies, 
and what way they ought to take for that purpofe. Hooker. 

Creatures of what condition foever, though each in dif¬ 
ferent manner, yet all with uniform confent, admire her, as 
the mother of their peace and joy. Hooker. 

Numbers, being neither uniform in their defigns, nor diredl 
in their views, neither could manage nor maintain the power 
they got. Swifu 

gnifo'rmity. n.f [unifonnite, Fr.] 

*• Refemblance to itfelf; even tenour. 

There is no uniformity in the defign of Spenfer; he aims 
at the accomplifhment of no one action. Dryden. 
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Queen Elizabeth was remarkable for that rteaameis and 
uniformity which ran through all her actions. Addijon. 

2 . Conformity to one pattern ; refemblance or one to another. 
The unity of that vifible body and churcn 01 Chnit, con- 
fifteth in that uniformity, which all the ieveral pcrlons there¬ 
unto belonging have, by reafon of that one Lord, whofe 
fervants they all profefs themfelves ; that one faith which they 
all acknowledge ; that one baptiim wherewith they are all 

initiated. . , H °° hr ’ b ' 

Uniformly, adv. [from uniform .] 

j. Without variation ; in an even tenour. 

That faith received from the apoftles, the church, though 
difperfed throughout the world, doth notwithftanding keep 
as fafe as if it dwelt within the walls of fome one hou.c, 

and as uniformly hold, as if it had but one only heart and 
p ou j Hooker , b. v. 

The capillamenta of the nerves are each of therr^fohd 
and uniform; and the vibrating motion of the ethereal me¬ 
dium may be propagated along them from one end to the 
other uniformly, and without interruption. Bewion s OpttckS. 

2. Without diverfity of one from another. 

Unimaginable, adj. Not to be imagined by the fancy ; 

not to be conceived. 

Things to their thought 

So unimaginable, as hate in heav n. jvldton s Pa? . Loff . 
The fkilful organift plies his grave-fancied defcant in lofty 
fugues, or the whole fymphony, with artful and unimaginable 
touches, adorns and graces the weli-ltuaied chords oi fome 
choice compofer. Milton on Education. 

An infinite fuccefiion of the generations of men, without 
any permanent foundation, is utterly unimaginable. Tillctfon. 

Unima'ginably. adv. To a degree not to be imagined. 

Little commiffures, where they adhere, may not be porous 
enough to be pervious to the unimaginably lubtle corprifcles, 
that make up the beams of lighty . Boyle. 

Uni mitable. adj. [ inimitable , hr. inimitaltlis , Lat.] Not to 

be imitated. 

Both thefe are uhimitable. Burnet’s Theory of ihe Earth. 

Unimmo / rtal adj. Not immortal; mortal. 

They betook them feveral ways. 

Both to deftroy, or unimmortal make 

All kinds. Milton. 

Unimpa'irable. adv. Not liable to wafte or diminution. 

If the fuperior be unimpairable, it is a ftrong prefumptior?, 
that the inferiors are likewife unimpaired. HakewilL 

Unimpaired, adj. Not diminifhed ; not worn out. 

Yet unimpair’d with labours, or with time. 

Your age but feems to a new youth to climb. Dryden. 
If our filver and gold diminifhes, our publick credit con¬ 
tinues unimpaired. Addifon on the State of the JVar* 

Unimplo / red. adj. Not folicited. 

If anfwerable ftile I can obtain 
Of my celeftial patronefs, who deigns 
Her nightly vifitation unimplor’d. Milton’s Par. Loft . 

Unimportant, adj. Affirming no airs of dignity. 

A free, unimportant, natural, eafy manner ; diverting others 
juft as we diverted ourfelves. Pope to Swift , 

Unimportu'ned. adj. Net folicited ; not teazed to com¬ 
pliance. 

Who ever ran 

To danger unimpoi'iutid, he was then 

No better than a fanguine, virtuous man, Dcnni. 

Unimpro'vable. adj. Incapable of melioration. 

Unimpro'vaeleness. n.J\ [from uni 7 iiprovabled\ Quality of 
not being improveable. 

This mull be imputed to their ignorance and unlmprovable- 
nefs in knowledge, being generally without literature. Ham . 

UnimproGf.d. adj. 

1. Not made more knowing. 

Not a mafk went unimprov’d away. 

2. Not taught; not meliorated by inftrudtion. 

Young Fortinbrafs, 

Of unhnproved mettle hot and full. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Shallow, unimproved intellects,- are confident pretenders to 
certainty. Glanvilie. 

Unincrea / sable. adj. Admitting no increafe. 

That love, which ought to be appropriated to God, re- 
fults chiefly from an altogether, or almoft unincreafable eleva¬ 
tion and vaftnefs of affecStion. Boyle. 

Unindi'fferent. adj. Partial; leaning to a fide. 

His opinion touching the catholick church was as unindiffe- 
rent, as, touching our church, the opinion of them that fa¬ 
vour this pretended reformation is. Hooker, b. iv. 

Unindu / strious. adj. Not diligent; not laborious. 

Pride we cannot think fo fluggifh or uninduflrious an agent, 
as not to find out expedients for its purpofe. Decay of ricty. 

Uninfla mmable, adj-. Not capable of being fet on fire. 
The uninflammable fpirit of fuch concretes, may be pretend¬ 
ed to be but a mixture of phlegm and fait. Boyle. 

Uninlfla'med. adj. Not fet on fire. 

When weak bodies come to be inflamed, they gather a 
much greater heat than others have uninflamed. Bacon. 

Un - 


Pope. 
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U NIN F O 'R M E D. adj. 

1. Untaught; uninftruCted. 

Nor unin form*d 

Of nuptial fan-ftity, and marriage rites. Milton's P. Lofl 
No uninformed minds can reprefent virtue fo noble to us 
that we neceflarily add fplendour to her. p op / 

2 . Unanimated ; not enlivened. ^ ' 

Uninge'nuous. adj. Illiberal ; difmgenuous. 

Did men know how to diftinguifh between reports and 
ceitamties, this hratagcm would be as unfkilful, as it is un~ 
ingenuous. Decay of Piety. 

Uninhabitable, adj. Unfit to be inhabited. 

P ,ace u P on earth °f that nature that para- 
dife had the fame muft be found within that fuppofed «»- 
inhabit a ole burnt zone, or within the tropicks. * Raleigh . 
Had not the deep been form’d, that might contain 
All the collected treafures of the main ; 

The earth had ftill o’erwhelm’d with water Hood, 

To man an uninhabitable flood. Blackmore. 

Uninha bi i ableness, n.f Incapacity of being inhabited. 
Divers radicated opinions, fuch as that of the uninhabitable - 
nefs of the torrid zone, of the folidity of the celeftial part of 
the world, are generally grown out of requeft. Boyle 

Uninhabited, adj. Having no dwellers. 

I he whole ifland is now uninhabited. Sandys. 

Uninhabited , untill’d, unfown 
It lies, ana breeds the bleating goat alone. Pope. 

1 call; anchoi on the leefide of the ifland, which feemed 

to be uninhabited. Gulliver's Travels. 

Uninjured, adj. Unhurt; fuffering no harm. 

You may as well fpread out the unfun’d heaps 
Of mifers treafure by an outlaw’s den, 

.find tell me it is fafe ; as bid me hope 
Danger will let a helplefs maiden pafs. 

Uninjur'd in this wild, fur rounding wafte. Milton. 

r hen in full age, and hoary holinefs 
Retire, great teacher ! to thy promis’d blifs : 

Untouch’d thy tomb, uninjur'd be thy duff. 

As thy own fame among the future juft. Prior. 

UninscrUbed. adj. Having no infcription. 

Make facred Charles s tomb for ever known \ 

Obfcure the place, and uninfcrib'd the ftone. 

Oh fad accurft! _ ’ p 0 p e , 

ninspired, adj. Not having received any fupernatural in- 
ftruCtion or illumination. 

Thus all the truths that men, uninfpired , are enlightened 
with, came into their minds. Locke. 

My paftoral mufe her humble tribute brings, 

And yet not wholly uninfpirjd Ihe fings. Dryden. 

U ninstru cted. adj. Not taught; not helped by inftitution. 
That fool intrudes, raw in this great affair. 

And uninjlruEled how to ftem the tide. Dryden. 

It will be a prejudice to none but widows and orphans, 
and others uninjhudied in the arts and management of more 
Ikilful men. Locke. 

It is an unspeakable blefling to be born in thofe parts 
where wifdom fiourifhes ; though there are even in thefe 
parrs, feveral poor, uninfirutted perfons. Addifon. 

I hough we find few amongft us, who profefs themfelves 
Amhropomorphites, yet we may find, amongft the ignorant 
and unmfirufled chriftians, many of that opinion. Locke. 

U nins j ru ci iv e. adj. Not conferring any improvement. 

Were not men of abilities thus communicative, their wif¬ 
dom would be in a great meafure ufelefs, and their experience 
uninfir udiive. _ Addifon. 

Unintelligent. adj. Not knowing ; not fkilful; not hav¬ 
ing any confcioufnefs. 

We will give you fleepy drinks, that your fenfes may be 
unintelligent of our infufficience. Shakefp. Winter Tale. 

1 he vilible creation is far otherwife apprehended by the 
philofophical enquirer, ft)an thp, unintelligent vulgar. Glanville. 

I his conclufion, if men allow’d of, they would not de- 
fUoy ill-formed productions. Ay, but thefe monfters. Let 
them be fo ; what will your drivelling, unintelligent , untraCt- 
able changeling be ? Locke. 

Why then to works of nature is aflign’d 
An author unintelligent and blind ; 

When ours proceed from choice? Blackmore. 

The obvious products of unintelligent nature. Bentl. 

Uninteeligibility, n.f. Quality of not being intelligible. 
Credit the uninteligibility of this union and motion. Glanville. 

If we have truly proved the unintelligibility of it in all other 
ways, this argumentation is undeniable. Burnet. 

Unintelligible, adj. Unintelligible, Fr.] Not fuch as can 
be underftood 

The Latin, three hundred years before Tully, was as un- 
inte ligible in his time, as the Fnglifh and French of the fame 
period are now. Swift. 

Did Thetis 

1 hefe arms thus labour’d for her fon prepare ; 
for that dull foul to ftare with ftupid eyes. 

On the learn’d unintelligible prize 1 Dryden. 
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This notion- muft be defpifef afharmlefc , • 
thufiafm. - a , 

UninteTligibly. adv. I n 
flood. 

Sound is not unintelligibly explained bva vibmi. ’ 
communicated to the medium. . - J 1101 «uag motion 

To talk of fpecifick differences in nature wiri. Ucl ‘- 
fence to general ideas, is to talk unintelligible ’ 
u™ ktional. adj. Not defigued; hap^g^- 

Befides the unintentional deficiencies of my ff v | e r, 
purpofely tranfgrelled the laws of oratory, i„ Lfo - 1 have 


pur 

riods over-long' 
Uni'nteressed. 


S nay pe- 
Loylc, 


uni'nteressed. 7 

Un/nterested. \ a g Not havingIhter^l:. 

I he greateft part of an audience is alwnt’e 
though feldom knowing. ‘ * un,nt ^fej 

Uninterm/tted adj. Continued; not interrupted ^ 
This motion of the heavenly bodies feems to be nartlv r 
tinued and uninterrupted , as that motion of the fi.-ff < J ! J“ 
partly interpolated and interrupted. Ha \ 

UninterMi'xed. adj. Not mingled. Un & ln ‘ 

Unintermix'd with fictious fantafies, 

I verify the truth, not poetize. Daniel's Civil W„ r 

Uninterrupted, adj. Not broken; not interrupted 
1 by conftant quiet fills my peaceful bread: 

With unmixt joy, uninterrupted reft. Rofconimrv 

Governments fo divided among themfelves in matte” of 
religion, maintain uninterrupted union and correfcondetirn 
that no one of them is for invading the rights of another. AM. 

The lulls rife infenfibly, and leave the eye a vail, mind, 
rupted profpeCt. Add'b 

. uninterrupted flitch in fuperficial wounds, T V 

TT Jcdcd * , Sharp's Surgery 

Uninterruptedly, adv. Without interruption. 

I he will thus determined, never lets the underftandin* 
Jay by the objeCt; but all the thoughts of the mind, and 
powers of the body are uninterruptedly employ’d. Locke 
Unintre / nched. adj. Not intrenched. 

It had been cov/ardice in the Trojans, not to have at¬ 
tempted any thing againft an army that lay unfortified and un- 
mtrenched. p 

Uninve / stigable. adj. Not to be fearched out ' 

. ^ he 11 umber of the works of this viflble world beino- U n~ 
invcfiigable by us, afford us a demonftrative proof of the un¬ 
limited extent of the creator’s fkill. Lay. 

UninviTed. adj. Not alked. ' 

^ His honeit friends, at thirfty hour of dufk. 

Come uninvited. Philips, 

UnjoFnted. adj. 

1. Disjoined; feparated. 

I hear the found of words; their fenfe the air 
Diflolves unjointed ere it reach my ear. Milton's Agomftes. 

2 . Having no articulation. 

They are all three immoveable or unjointed, of the thiclc- 
nefs of a little pin. Grew's Miijaum. 

U'nion. n.f [unio , Lat.] 

1. The aCt of joining two or more, fo as to make them 
one. 

Adam, from whofe dear fide I boaft me fprung, 

And gladly of our union hear thee fpeak, 

One heart, one foul in both ! Milton's Par. loft. 

One kingdom, joy, and union without end. Milton. 

2 . Concord ; conjunction of mind or intereffs. 

The experience of thofe profitable emanations from God, 
moft commonly are the firft motive of our love ; but when 
we once have tailed his goodnefs, we love the fpring for its 
own excellency, pafling from confidering ourfelves, to ail 
union with God. Tlylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

3. A pearl. Not in ufe. 

I he king fhall drink to Hamlet’s better breath ; 

And in the cup an union IhaJl he throw, 

Richer than that which four fucceflive kings 
In Denmark’s crown have worn. Shakefp. Hamid. 

4. [Inlaw.] Union is a combining or ponfolidation of two churches 
in one, which is done by the confent of the bifliop, the patron, 
and incumbent. And this is properly called an union: but 
there are two other forts, as when one church is made fub- 
je£l to the other, and when one man is made prelate of both, 
and when a conventual is made cathedral. Touching union 
in the firft fignification, there was a ftatute, an. 37 “ en * 
VIII. chap. 21. that it Ihould be lawful in two churchy 
whereof the value of the one is not above fix pounds in the 
king’s books, of the firft fruits, and not above one mils 
diftant from the other. Union in this fignification is peno- 

. nal, and that is for the life of the incumbent; or real, th-t 
is, perpetual, vvholoever is incumbent. Cotvcb 

Uni'parous. adj. [unus and pario.] Bringing one at a 
birth. 

Others make good the paucity of their breed with the Ju¬ 
ration of their days, whereof theie want not examples m 
animals unipdroits. Brown's Vulgar hrro:u 1. 
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il'msotf- «S- [««? and /«"“* Soundin § aIonc - 

b Sounds intermix’d wtth voice 

Choral, or unifin. Milton s Par. LoJl> i. vn. 

r 

^ ^^flrino - that has the fame found with another. 

*’ When moved matter meets with any thing like that, from 
which it received its primary imprefs, it will in like manner 
mo ve it, as in mufical firings tuned umfons. Glanville. 

_ a finale unvaried note. 

2 ’ Loft was the nation’s fenfe, nor could be found. 

While a lon<*, folemn uni fon went round. Dunciad , b. iv. 
Unit, n.f [unus, unitus , Lat ] One; the leaft number; 
or the root of numbers. 

If any atom Ihould be moved mechanically, without attrac¬ 
tion ’tis above a hundred million millions odds to an unit, 
that’ it would not ftrike upon any other atom, but glide 
through an empty interval without contaft. Bentley's Sermons. 
Units are the integral parts of any large number. Watts. 

To UniTe. v.a. [unitus, Lat.] 

To join two or more into one. 

’The force which wont in two to be difperfed. 

In one alone right hand he now unites. Fairy Queen. 

Whatever truths 

Redeem’d from error, or from ignorance, 

Thin in their authors, like rich veins of ore. 

Your works unite, and ftill difeover more. Dryden * 

A propofition for uniting both kingdoms was begun. Swift. 

To make to agree. . . . 

The king propofed nothing more than to unite nis king¬ 
dom in one form of worfhip. Clarendon. 

To make to adhere. 

The peritonaeum, which is a dry body, may be united 
with the mufculous flelh. Wifeman's Surgery * 

4. To join. 

In the lawful name of marrying. 

To give our hearts united ceremony. Shakefpeare : 

Let the ground of the picture be well united with colours 
of a friendly nature. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

5. To join in intereft. 

Unto their aflembly, mine honour be not thou united. Genefis. 
ToUni'te. v.n. 

1. To join in an a£t; to concur ; to a£t in concert. 

If you will now unite in your complaints, 

And force them with a conftancy, the cardinal 
Cannot Hand under them. Shakefp. Hen. VIII* 

2. To coalefce; to be cemented ; to be confolidated. 

3. To grow into one. 

UniTedly. adv. With union ; fo as to join. 

The eyes, which are of a watry nature, ought to he 
much painted, and unitedly on their lower parts ; but boldly 
touch’d above by the light and Ihadows. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 
Uni'ter. n. f The perfon or thing that unites. 

Suppofe an uniter of a middle conftitution, that Ihould par¬ 
take of feme of the qualities of both. Glanville's Scept. 

UniTion. n.f. [union, Fr. from unite.'] The acl or power 
of uniting ; conjun&ion ; coalition. A word proper, but 
little ufed. 

As long as any different fubftance keeps off the unit ion, 
hope not to cure a wound. JVifcman's Surgery. 

U'nitive. adj. [from unite.] Having the power of unit¬ 
ing. 

That can be nothing elfe but the unitive way of reli¬ 
gion, which confifts of the contemplation and love of 
God. Norris. 

U'nity. n.f. [unitas, Lat.] 

1. The Hate of being one. 

Thole hereticks introduced a plurality of Gods; and fo 
made the profeflion of the unity part of the fymbolum, that 
Ihould dilcriminate the orthodox from them. Hammond. 

The produdtion of one being the deftru&ion of another, 
although they generate, they increafe not; and muft not be 
faid to multiply, who do not tranfeend an unity. Brown. 
Man is to beget 

Like of his like; his image multiply’d : 

In unity defedlive ; which requires 

Collateral love, and deareft amity. Milton's Par. Lofi. 
Whatever we can confider as one thing, fuggefts to the 
underftanding the idea of unity. Locke . 

2. Concord ; conjunction. 

That which you hear, you’ll fiwear 

You lee, there is luch unity in the proofs. Shakefpeare. 
We, of all chriftians, ought to promote unity among our¬ 
felves mid others. ^ Sprat's Sermons . 

3. Agreement; uniformity. 

^ To the avoiding of diffenuon, it availeth much, that 
there be amongft them an unity, as well in ceremonies as in 

W; Hooter, b. iv. 

4. Principle of dramatick writing, by which the tenour of the 
ftory, and propriety of reprefentation is preferved. 

The unities of time, place, and aCtion, are exaftly ob- 

Dryden's Pref. to All for Love. 


Dryden. 


ferved. 


U N I 

Although in poetry it be abfolutely ncceflary that the unifies 
of time, place, and adion Ihould be thoroughly uncerftoow, 
there is ftill fomething more effential, that elevates and alto- 

nifties the fancy. AM f° n - 

5 ' Unity of poffeflion is a joint pofleflion of two rights by fe¬ 
veral titles. For example, I take a leafe of land from one 
upon a certain rent; afterwards I buy the fee-ftmple. us 
is an unity of poffeflion, whereby the leafe is extinguilhed ; 
by reafon that I, who had before the occupation only for my 

rent, am become lord of the fame* and am to pay my rent 

Cowel. 

to none. , . - 

Unju'dged. adj. Not judicially determined. 

Caufes unjudg'd difgrace the loaded file, . 

And Ileeping laws the king’s negleCl revile; Priori 

Universal, adj. [ univerfalis, Lat.] 

1. General; extending to all. t 

All forrowed : if all the world could have feen t, the woe 
had been univerfal _ Shakefp. Winter Tale. 

Appetite, an univerfal wolf. 

So doubly feconded with will and power, 

Muft make perforce an univerfal prey, 

And laft eat up itfelf. Shakefp. Trtnlus and Crejjida, 

This excellent epiftle, though, in the front of it, it bears a 
particular infcription, yet in the drift of it is univerfal, as 
defigning to convince all mankind of the lieceiiity of feeking 
for happinefs in the gofpel. South . 

2. Total ; whole. 

From harmony, from heav’nly harmony, 

This univerjal frame began. 

3. Not particular ; comprifing all particulars. 

From things particular 

She doth abftradt the univerfal kinds. Davies. 

An univerfal was the objeCt of imagination, and there was 
no fuch thing in reality. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Universal, n. f. The whole ; the general fyftem of the uni- 
verfe. Not in ufe. 

To what end had the angel been fet to keep the entrance 
into paradife after Adam’s expulfion, if the univerfal had 
been paradife. Raleigh's Hfi. of the World . 

Plato calleth God the caufe and original, the nature and 
reafon of the univerjal . Raleigh. 

Universality, n.f. [ univerfalitas , fchool Lat.] Not parti¬ 
cularity ; generality ; exteniion to the whole. 

This catalogue of fin, is but of fin under a limitation ; an 
univerfality of fin under a certain kind; that is, of all fins of 
dire& and perfonal commifliom South's Sermons. 

The univerfality of the deluge I infill upon : and that ma¬ 
rine bodies are found in all parts of the world. Woodward. 

A fpecial conclufion cannot be inferred from a moral uni¬ 
verfality, nor always from a phyiical one; though it may be 
always inferred from an univerfality that is metaphyflcal. WattSi 
Universally, adv. [horn univerfal.] Throughout the whole 5 
without exception. 

Thofe offences which are breaches of fupernatural laws, 
violate in general that principle of reafon which willeth uni- 
verfally to fly from evil. Hooker . 

There bell beheld, where univerfally admir’d. Milton. 
What he borrows from the antients, he repays with ufury 
of his own, in coin as good, and as univerfally valuable. Dryd „ 
This inftitution of charity-fchools univerfally prevailed. Addif. 
URiverse. n.f. [univers, Fr. unlverfum , Lat.] The general 
fyftem of things. 

Creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 

Fills the wide veffel of the univerfe. Shakefpeare. 

God here fums up all into man ; the whole into a part; 
the univerj'e into an individual. South's Sermons. 

Father of h'eav’n ! 

Whofe word call’d out this univerfe to birth. Prior. 

University, n.f. [ univefitas, Lat.] A fchool, where ail 
the arts and faculties are taught and ftudied. 

While I play the good hulband at home, my fon and fer- 
vants fpend all at the univerfty. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrewi 
The univerftics , dpecially Aberdeen, flourilhed under many 
excellent fcholars, and very learned men. Clarendon. 

UnFvocal. adj. [ univocus , Lat.] 

1. Having one meaning. 

Univocal words are fuch as fignify but one idea, or but one 
fort of thing : equivocal words are fuch as fignify two or 
more different ideas, or different forts of objedls. Waits * 

2. Certain ; regular; perfuing always oiie tenour. 

This conceit makes putrefactive generations correfpon- 

dent unto feminal productions ; and conceives inequivocal 
effeCts, and univocal conformity unto the efficient. Bi own . 
Uni vocally, adv . [from univocal .] 

1. In one term ; in one fenfe. 

Plow is fin uni vocally diftinguilhed into venial and mortal, 
if the venial be not fin ? HaU^ 

It were too great prefumption to think, that there is any 
thing in any created nature, that, can bear any perfeCt refenr- 
incomprehenfible perfeCtioa of the divine na- 
29 R ture ; 
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I U N K 

ture : very being itfelf does not predicate univocally touching 
Ood, and any created being, and intelled!, and will, as we 
attribute them to him. Hale 

2. In one tenour. 

. ^ creatures are generated univocally by parents of their own 
Kind ; there is no fuch thing as lpontaneous generation. Ray. 
Unjo yous. adj. Not gay ; not cheerful. 

Morn late riling o’er the drooping world, 

Lifts her pale eye unjoy one. Thomfon's Winter. 

Lnju st. adj. [ injijle , Fr. injujius , Lat ] Iniquitous ; contrary 
contrary to juilice. It is ufed both of perfons 

and things. 

I Ihould forge 

Quarrels unjujl againft the good and loyal, 

Deftroying them for wealth. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The Piercies, 

Finding his ufurpation moft unjujl , 

Endeavour’d my advancement to the throne. Shakefp. 
rle that is unjujl in the leaft, is unjujl alfo in much. Lukexv i. 
Succeeding kings juft recovery of their right, from unjujl 
u urpations and extortions, Hi all never be prejudiced bv anv 
aa of mine. K _ Charles. 

Th’ unjujl the juft hath {lain. Milton. 

He who was lo unjujl as to do his brother an injury, will 
t f car ce be lo juft to condemn himfelf for it. Locke. 

Lnju stjfiable. adj. Not to be defended : not to be iufti- 
fied. J 

If thelc reproaches, which aim only at oftentation of wit, 
be fo unjujlijiablc^ what flia.ll we fay to thofe that are drawn, 
that are founded in malice ? Government of the Tongue. 

In a juft and honourable war we engaged ; not out of am¬ 
bition, or any ether unjujlifiable motive, but for the defence 
of all that was dear to us. Atterbury. 

If we could look into effecls, we might pronounce boldly : 
biit for a man to give his opinion of what he fees but in part, 
is an unjujlifiable piece of ralhnefs. Addifon. 

L nju stifiabli. ness. n.f. The quality of not being juftifiable. 
He wilhed them to conftder of the illegality of all thofe 
commiilions, and of the unjujlifablenefs of all the proceed- 
^ ings which had been by virtue of them. Clarendon. 

Unjustifiably, adv. In a manner not to be defended. 
UnjuStly. adj. In a manner contrary to right. 

If aught againft my life 

Thy country fought of thee, it fought unjujlly. Milton . 

Whom, but for voting peace, the Greeks purfue. 

Accus’d unjujlly , then unjijlly flew. Denham. 

Your choler does unjujlly rife. 

To fee your friends purfue your enemies. Dryden. 

Moderation the one fide very juftly difowns, and the other 
as unjujlly pretends to. Sivift. 

Unke'mpt. adj. Not combed. Obfolete. 

Thenot, to that I chofe thou doft me tempt; 

But ah ! too well I wot my humble vaine. 

And how my rhimes been rugged and unkernpt. Spenfer . 

To Unke'nnel. v. a. 

1. To drive from his hole. 

Search, feek, find out. I warrant we’ll unkennel the fox. 
Let me flop this way firft. So, now uncape. Shakefpeare. 

I warrant you, colonel, we’ll unkennel him. Dryden. 

2. To roufe from its fecrecy, or retreat. 

If his occult guilt 

Do not itfelf unkennel in one fpeech. 

It is a damned ghoft that we have feen. Shakefp. 

Unke'nt. adj. \un and ken^ to know.] Unknown. Obfolete. 
Go, little book, thyfelf prelent. 

As child whofe parent is unkent , 

To him, that is the prelident 

Of noblenefs and chivalrie. Spenfer. 

UnkeTt. adj. 

1. Not kept; not retained. 

2. Unobferved ; unobeyed. 

Many things kept generally heretofore, are now in like 
fort generally unkept , and abolilhed, every where. Hooker. 
UnkFnd. adj. Not favourable ; not benevolent. 

In nature there’s no blemifh but the mind ; 

None can be call’d deform’d, but the unkind. Shakefp. 

To the noble mind 

Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. Shakefp. 

To Nimrod our author feems a little unkind ; and fays, 
that he, againft right, enlarged his empire. Locke. 

A real joy I never knew. 

Till I believ’d thy paflion true; 

A real grief I ne’er can find, 

’Till thou prov’ft perjur’d or unkind. Prior. 

Unki'ndly. adj. [un and kind .] 

I. Unnatural; contrary to nature. 

They, with their filthmels, 

Polluted this fame gentle foil long time, 

That their own mother loath’d their beaftlinefs, 

And ’gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime, 

Ail were they born of her own native flime. Fairy jjhteen. 
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_ All work; of nature. 
Abortive, monftrous, or unkindly mix’d. 
2# Malignant; unfavourable. 


Mitten. 


I he goddefs, that in rural flume, 

Dwell ft herewith Pan, or Sylvan, by bleft 
Forbidding every bleak, unkindly fo,,/ ° n S 

T l o touch the profperous growth of This tall , 
UnkzWv. adv Without kiitdnels ; without 

Fhe herd, unkindly-wife, Ulon * 

Or chaces him from thence, or from him flies T) > 

II we unkindly part, * 

Will not the poor fond creature break her heart n 

oLffXom n - f in-wiiftt 

His unjuft untindne/jL b aUrelf^fhouM hafe^T 
her love, hath, like an impediment in Te current 
more violent and unruly. Shakefp. Meafure frZk “ 
After their return, the duke executed the 4 m <4 j? f ure - 
conferring all favours, and in reven'Inv htmfdf u h ° n 7‘" 
who had manifefted any mkmdnefi towards him ? Ch *1* 
Eve-As one who loves, and feme unkindnls 
With fweet, auftere compolure, thus reply’d. J ju-V 
Chrift, who was the only perfon to have refenteri tW 
hndnef finds an extenuation of it. South’s^ 

A J he fi ! h d ’, wept ’ fte Iow,<1 • hwas all lhe cou’d. 
And with unkindnejs leem’d to tax the God. jy r A 

To Unki no. v. a. 1 o deprive of royalty. J ' L ' 

God fave king Henry, unking’d Richard fays 
And fend him many years of funlhine days. Shakeftean 
It takes the force of law : how then, my lord ! P 
If as they would unking my father now. 

To make you way. 0 . 

UnkFssed. adj. Not kiffed. SoUthcrn ' 

Foul words are but foul wind, and foul wind is but foul 
breath, and foul breath is noifome ; therefore I will deoarr 
unkijl. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

Unkni ghtly. adj. Unbecoming a knight. 

With fix hours hard riding through wild places, I overact 
them a little before night, near an old ill-favoured caftie, the 
place where I perceived they meant to perform their unknwhth 
errand. / •• 

T TT r oulfuy b. ii. 

1 o Unknit. v. a. 

. i. To unweave; to feparate. 

Would he had continued to his country 
As he began, and not unknit himfelf 

The noble knot he made. Shakefp. Coriolam. 

2. To open. 

Unknit that threat’ning, unkind brow. 

And dart not fcornful glances from thofe eyes. Shakefp. 
UYkle. v, a. [ oncle , French.] The brother of a father or 
mother. See Uncle. 

The Englilh power is near, led on by Malcolm, 

His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. Shakefpeare. 

Give me good fame, ye pow’rs ! and make me juft: 
Thus much the rogue to publick ears Will truft: 

In private then :—when wilt thou, mighty Jove ! 

My wealthy unde from this world remove ? Dryden: 
To Unkno^w. v.a. To ceafe to know. 

It’s already known; 

Oh ! can you keep it from yourfelves, unknow ft ? Smith. 
Unknowable, adj. Not to be known. 

Diftinguilh well between knowables and unknowables. Watt:. 
Unknowing, adj. 

1. Ignorant; not knowing. 

Let me fpeak to th’ yet unknowing world, 

How thefe things came about. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Though unknowing perfons may accufe others, yet can they 
never the more abfolve themfelves. Decay of Piety. 

Unknowing I prepar’d thy bridal bed ; 

With empty hopes of happy iffue fed. Dryden. 

Unknowing he requires it; and when known. 

He thinks it his ; and values it, ’tis gone. Dryden. 

His hounds, unknowing of his change, purfue 
I he chace, and their miftaken mafter flew. Dryden. 

Proteus, mounting from the hoary deep, 

Surveys his charge, unknowing of deceit. 

2. Not pracliled ; not qualified. 

So Lybian huntlmen, on fome fandy plain, 

From fliady coverts rouz’d, the lion chace: 

The kingly beaft roars out with loud difdain, 

And llowly moves, unknowing to give place. 

Thefe were they, whofe fouls the furies fteel’d, 

And curs’d, with hearts unknowing howto yield. Pope- 
Unknowingly, adv. Ignorantly; without knowledge. 

The beauty I behold has ftruck me dead : 

Unknowingly lhe ftrikes, and kills by chance. Dryden. 
They are like the Syrians, who were firft fmitten with 
blindnefs, and unknoiuingly led out of their way, into the ca¬ 
pital of their enemy’s country. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Un- 


• Pope. 



Shakefpeare. 
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UnknoWn. adj. 
j Not known. 

’Tis not unknown to you. 

How much I have difabled my eftate. 

Many are the trees of God, that grow 

In paradife, and various, yet unknown 

rrj o US . Milton s Paradife Lojt. 

Here may I always on this downy grafs, 

Unknown , unfeen, my eafy minutes pafs. Rofcommon. 

If any chance has hither brought the name 
Of Palamedes, not unknown to fame. 

Accus’d and fentenc’d for pretended crimes. Dryden. 

Though inceft is indeed a deadly crime, 

You are not guilty, lince unknown ’twas done; 

And known, had been abhorr’d. Dryden's Don Scbajlian. 

At fear of death, that faddens all 
With terrors round, can reafon hold her throne ? 

Defpife the known, nor tremble at th’ unknown. Pope. 
2i Greater than is imagined. 

The planting of hemp and flax would be an unknown ad¬ 
vantage to the kingdom. " Bacon. 

■?. Not having cohabitation. 

I am yet 

Unknown to woman ; never was forfworn. Shakefpeare. 
a. Without communication. 

We flopped at a little inn, where the man of the houfe, 
formerly a fervant in the knight’s family, to do honour to 
his old mafter, had, unknown to Sir Roger, put him up in a 
fio-n-poft. Addifon s Spectator , N . 122. 

Unlaboured, adj. 

1. Not produced by labour. 

Unlaboured harvefts lhall the fields adorn. 

And clufter’d grapes lhall blufh on ev’ry thorn. Dryden. 

2 . Not cultivated by labour. 

Noteaftem monarchs on their nuptial day. 

In dazzling gold and purple Ihine fo gay. 

As the bright natives of th’ unlabour d field. 
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To Unla'tgh. v.a. To open by lifting up the latch. 

My worthy wife 

The door unlatch'd ; and, with repeated calls. 

Invites her former lord within my walls. • Dryden, 
Unla'wful. adj. Contrary to law; not permitted by t.ie 

law. . 

Before I be convict by courfe of law. 

To threaten me with death is molt unlawful. Shakejp. 
It is an unlawful thing for a Jew to come unto one o* 


another nation. 


Adis x. 28; 


1. 


2 . 


Unvers’d in fpinning, and in looms unlkill’d. Blackmore. naught. 


Shew me when it is our duty; and when unlawful to take 
thefe courfes, by fome general rule of a perpetual, never- 
failing truth. _ South. 

The fecret ceremonies I conceal, - 

Uncouth, perhaps, unlawful to reveal; Dryden. 

Unlawfully, adv. 

In a manner contrary to law or right. 

He that gains all that he can lawfully this year, next yeai 
will be tempted to gain fomething unlawfully. Taylor ; 

Illegitimately ; not by marriage. 

I had rather my brother die by the law, than my fon 
fhould be unlawfully born. Shakefpeare. 

Give me your opinion,, what part I, being unlawfully 
born, may claim of the man’s affection; who begot me. Addif. 

UnlaWfulness. n. f. Contrariety to law ; Irate of being 
not permitted. 

If thofe alledged teftimonies of feripture did indeed con¬ 
cern the matter to fuch effedf as was pretended, that which 
they fhould infer were unlawfulnefs. Hooker. 

The original reafon of the unlawfulnefs of lying is, that it 
carries with it an a£t of injuftice, and a violation of the 
right of him, to whom we were obliged to lignify our 
minds. South’s Sermons. 

ToUnle'arn. v.a. To forget, of difufe what has been 
learned. 

Antifthenes, being afked of one, what learning was moft 
neceffary for man’s life ? anfwered, to unlearn that which is 


Ba 


con. 


Spontaneous ; voluntary. 

Their charms, if charms they have, the truth fupplies. 


And from the theme unlabour'd beauties rife. 

To Unla'ce. v. a. 

1. To loofe any thing faftened with firings. 

He could not endure fo cruel cafe, 

But thought his arms to leave, and helmet 


Tickell. 


to unlace. 
Spenfer . 



A little river roll’d, 

By which there fat a knight with helm urtladd, 

Himfelf refrefhing With the liquid cold; Fairy 'Sju'cen, b. i. 
The helmet from my brow unlac'd. Pope's Odyjcy. 

2. To ioofe a lady’s drefs; 

Can I forget, when they in prifon placing her. 

With fwelling heart, in fpite, and due difdainfulnefs, 

She lay for dead, till I help’d with imlacing her. Sidney. 

Unlace yourfelf, for that harmonious chime 
Tells me from you that now it is bed-time. Donne. 

3. To make loofe; to put in danger of being loft. Not in 

ufe. . 

You unlace your reputation, 

And fpend your rich opinion for the name of a night- 
brawler. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

ToUnla'de. v.a. 

1. To remove from the veftel which carries.. 

He’s a foolilh feaman. 

That, when his Ihip is finking, will not 

Unlade his hopes into another bottom. Denham. 

2. To exonerate that which carries. 

The vent’rous merchant, who defign’d for far. 

And touches on our hofpitable Ihore, 

Charm’d with the fplendour of this northern ftar, 

Shall here unlade him, and depart no more. Fhyden. 

3. To put out. Ufed of a veftel. 

We landed at Tyre ; for there the fliip was to unlctde her 
burden. Acts xxi. 3. 

Unla'id. adj. 

1. Not placed; not fixed. 

Whatfoeverwe do behold now in this prefent world, it 
was inwrapped within the bowels of divine mercy, written 
in the book of eternal wifdom, and held in the hands of 
omnipotent power, the firft foundations of the world being 
as yet unlaia. Hooker , b. v. 

2. Not pacified ; not ftilled. 

No evil thing that walks by night, 

Blue, meagre hag, or ftubborn unlaid ghoft. 

Hath hurtful pow’r o’er true virginity. Milton. 

Unlame / nted. adj. Not deplored. 

After fix years fpent in outward opulency, and inward 
murmur that it was not greater, he died unlamented by 

Clarendon. 

Pope. 


Thus unlamented pafs the proud away. 
The pride of fools, and pageant of a day. 


This were to imply, that all books in being fhould be de- 
ftroyed ; and that all the age fhould take new pains to un- 
learn thofe habits which have coft them fo much labour. Holder. 

The government of the tongue is a piece of morality 
which fober nature dictates* which yet our greateft fcholars 
have unlearnt. Decay of Piety. 

Some cyders have by art, or age, unlearn'd 
Their genuine relilh, and of fundry wines 
Affum’d the flavour. Philips: 

What they thus learned from him in one way, they did 
not unlearn again in another. ' Atterbury. 

A wicked man is not only obliged to learn to do well, 
but unlearn his former life. Rogers's Sermonsi 

Unle / arned adj. 

1. Ignorant; not informed ; not inftrudled. 

This fele&ed piece, which you tranflate. 

Foretells your fludies may communicate* 

From darker dialed! of a ftrange land; 

Wifdom that here th’ unlearn'd lhall underftand. D'avenant. 

And by fucceflion of wilearned times, 

As bards began, fo monks rung on the chimes* Rofcommon. 

Some at the bar, with fubtilty defend 
The caufe of an unlearned , noble friend. Dryden . 

Though unlearned men well enough underftood the words 
white and black, yet there were philofophcrs found, who 
had fubtlety enough to prove that white was black. Locke. 

2 . Not gained by ftudy ; not known. 

Mere words, ©r luch things chiefly as were better un¬ 
learned. ■ Milton on Education. 

3. Not fuitable to a learned man. 

I will prove thofe verfes to be very unlearned ; neither fa¬ 
vouring of poetry, wit, or invention. Shakefpeare . 

Unle / arnedly. Ignorantly; grofsly. 

. m his epiftle, plainly affirmeth, they think unlearnedly , 
v/ho are of another belief. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Unlea'vened. adj. Not fermented; not mixed with fer¬ 
menting matter. 

They baked unleavened cakes of the dough, for it was not 
leavened. Exod. ii. 39. 

Purge out therefore the old ltaven, that ye may be a new 
lump, as ye are unleavened. j Cor. v. 7. 

Unle'isuredness. n.f. Bufinefs J want of time ; want of 
leifure. Not in ufe. 

My effay touching the feripture having been written partly 
in England, partly in another kingdom, it were ftrange if 
there did not appear much unevennefs, and if it did not be¬ 
tray the unleijurednefs of the wandering author. Boyle. 

Unle ss. conjunct. Except; if not ; fuppoiing that not. 

Let us not fay, we keep the commandments of the one, 
when we break the commandments of the other : for unlefs 
we obferve both, we obey neither. ^Hooker 

Unlejs I look on Sylvia in the day, 

There is no day for me to look upon. Shakefpeare . 

What 
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What ijidderi firength, 

Unlefs the ftrength of he.av’n, if you mean that. Milton , 

for fure I am, unlefs I win in arms. 

To ftand excluded from Emilia’s charms ; 

Nor can my ftrength avail, unlefs by thee. 

Endu’d with force, I gain the vi&ory. Dryden . 

I he commendation of adverfaries is the greateft triumph 
of a writer, becaufe it never comes unlefs extorted. Dryden. 
No poet ever fweetly fung, 

Unlejs he were, like Phoebus, young ; 

Nor ever nymph infpir’d to rhyme, 

Unlefs , like Venus, in her prime. 

'Unle'ssoned. adj. Not taught. 

The full fum of me 

Is an unleffon’d girl, unfchool’d, unpradKs’d ; 

Happy in this, {he is not yet fo old 
But ftie may learn. 

Unlettered, adj. Unlearned; untaught. 

When the apoftles of our Lord were ordained to alter the 
laws of heathenifti religion, St. Paul excepted, the reft were 
unfchooled and unlettered men. Hooker , b. iv. 

Such as the jocund flute, or gamefome pipe 
Stirs up among the loofe, unletter d hinds. 


Szvift. 


Shakefpeare. 


Who thank the gods arnifs. 

O 


Milton. 


Dryden. 

Tickell. 


Milton. 


Shakefpeare . 
Donne. 

Dryden . 


Dryden. 
Prior. 


Th’ unletter’d chriftian, who believes in grofs. 

Plods on to heav’n, and ne’er is at a lofs. 

Unle / velled. adj: Not cut even. 

All unlev ell’d the gay garden lies. 

Unlibi'dinous. adj. Notluftful. 

In thofe hearts 

Love unlibidinous reign’d ; nor jealoufy 
Was ur.derftood, the injur'd lover’s hell. 

Unlicensed, adj. Having no regular permiffion. 

Afk what boldnefs brought him hither 
Unlicenfcd. ‘ Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. iv. 

Warn the thoughtlefs, felf-confiding train. 

No more, unlicens’d , thus to brave the main. Pope. 

Unlocked. adj. Shapelefs ; not formed : from the opinion that 
. the bear licks her young to fttape. 

Shape my legs of an unequal five, 

To difproportion me in every part. 

Like to a ch^os, or unlick’d bear-whelp. 

Thofe unliekt bear-whelps. 

The bloody bear, an independent beaft. 

Unlick’d to form, in groans her hate expreft. 

Unli'ghted. adj. Not kindled ; not fet on fire^ 

There lay a log unlightcd on the earth : 

For th’ unborn chief the fatal lifters came, 

And rais’d it up, and tofs’d it on the flame. 

The facred wood, which on the altar lay* 

Untouch'd, unlighted glows. 

Unli 7 ghtsome. adj. Dark; gloomy; wanting light. 

• Firft the fun, 

A mighty iphere 1 he fram'd, uniighifome firft, 

Though of sethereal mould. Milton’s Par. Lojl , 

UnlLke.. adj. 

1. Diflimilar ; having no refemblancc. 

Where cafes are fo unlike as theirs and ours, I fee not how 
that which they did, fhould induce, much lefs mforce us to 
. the fame pradlicC. Hooker , b. v. 

So the twins humours, in our Terence, are 
Unlike ; this harfti and rude, that l'mooth and fair. Denham. 

Unlike the nicenefs of our modern dames; 

Affe&ed nymphs, with new affe&ed names. Dryden. 
Our ideas, whilft we are awake, fucceed one another, not 
much unlike the images in the infide of a lanthorn. Locke. 
Some {he difgrac’d, and fome with honours crown’d ; 
Unlike fuccefl'es equal merits found. Pope. 

2. Improbable ; unlikely ; not likely. 

Make not impo'ffible that which but feems unlike. Shakefp. 
What befel the empire of Almaigne were not unlike to 
befal to Spain, if it fhould break. Bacon. 

Unli kelihood. £rf ro m unlikely .] Improbability. 

Unli keliness. 5 l j 

The work \Vas carried on, amidft all the unlikelihoods and 
difcouraguig circumftances imaginable ; the builders holding 
the fword in one. hand, to defend the trowel working with 
the other. South’s Sermons. 

There are degrees herein, from the very neighbourhood of 
demonftration, quite down to improbality and unlikehncfs , 
even to the confines of impofflbility. Locke. 

UnlFkely. adj. 

1. Improbable not fuch as can be reafonably expedled. 

Sufpicion Mopfa ; for a very unlikely envy (he hath Hum¬ 
bled upon. . . Sidney. 

2 . Not promiftng any particular event. 

My advice and adiions both have met 


Succefs in things unlikely. 


Denham’s Sophy. 


ion 


» not 
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Unli'kely. adv. Improbably. 

The pleafures we are to enjoy in that converfati 
unlikely may proceed from the difeoveries each fhall 
cate to another, of God and nature. “ omm > l ni- 

Unli'keness. n.f Diffimilitude; want of rcfemblanre 

Imitation pleafes, becaufe it affords matter for • • 
mto the truth or fellhood of imitation, by comparing &"S? 
nefs, or unhkenefs with the original. 0 J ilke “ 

Unli'mitable. adj. Admitting no bounds. D P)dm. 

He tells us ’tis unlimited and unlhnitable . / , 

Unlimited, adj. Loc * e ’ 

1. Having no bounds ; having no limits. 

So unlimited is our impotence to recompence or rerav 
God s dilection, that it fetters our very wifhes d V 

It is Come pleafure to a finite undemanding, to view III 
mited excellencies, which have no bounds, though it <. 
comprehend them. G ,winot 



2. Undefined ; not bounded by proper exceptions. 


Tillotfn, 


mg. 


This collection we thought not only unlikely to reach the 
future, but unworthy of the prefent age. Swift. 

EfteCts are miraculous and ftrange, when they grow by un¬ 
likely means. Hooker . 

4 



With grofs and popular capacities, nothing doth more 
vail than unlimited generalities, becaufe of their nh\nnJ 
the firft fight ; nothing lefs, with men of exfdt 
becaufe fuch rules are not fafe to be trufted over far ’ 

3. Unconfined ; not reftrained. £rJ 

All the evils that can proceed from an untied tongue, and 
an unguarded, unlimited will, we put upon the accounts of 
drunkennefs. o- , 

Afcribe not unto God fuch an unlimited exercife of mercy* 
as may deftroy his juftice. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Hufbands are counfelled not to truft too much to their 
wives owning the doctrine of unlimited conjugal fidelity. Arb 
UnliLmitedly. adv. Boundlefcly ; without bounds. ' 

Many afcribe too unlimitedly to the force of a good mean- 
g, to think that it is able to bear the ftrefs of whatfoever 
commiflions they {hall lay upon it. Decay of Piety, 

Unli'neal. Not coming in the order of fuccefiion. 

They put a barren feepter in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 

No fon of mine fucceeding. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Unli'nk. v. a. Tountwift; to open. 

About his neck 

A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf; 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach’d 
The opening of his mouth ; but fuddenly 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d itfelf. Shakefpeare. 

Unli'quified. adj. Unmelted; undiffolved. 

Thefe huge, unwieldy lumps remained in the melted mat¬ 
ter, rigid and unliquifed , floating in it like cakes of ice 
in a river. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

To Unlo'ad. v. a. 

1. Todifburden; to exonerate. 

Like an afs, whofe back with ingots bows. 

Thou bear’ft thy heavy riches but a journey, 

And death unloadeth thee. Shakefp. Meaf for Meafure. 

Vain man forbear, of cares unload thy mind; 

Forget thy hopes, and give thy fears to wind. 

Some to unload the fertile branches run. 

2. To put off any thing burdenfome. 

To you duke Humphry muft unload his grief. 

Nor can my tongue Unload rtiy heart’s great burthen. Shak. 
To Unlo'ck. v. a. 

1. To open what is {hut with a lock. 

I have feen her unlock her clofet, take forth paper. SMefp. 
She fprings a light. 

Unlocks the door, and entering out of breath, 

The dying faw, and inftruments of death. Dryden. 

2 . To open in general. 

My purfe, my perfon, my extremeft means, 

Lie all unlock’d to your occaiions. Shakefp. Mer.of Venice. 

I had not thought to have unlock'd my lips 
In this unhallow’d air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 

, Obtruding falfe rules, pranck’d in reafon’s garb. Milton. 
I yielded, and unlock’d her all my heart, 

Who with a grain of manhood well refolv’d. 

Might eafily have {hook off all her {hares. Milton. 

Sand is an advantage to cold clays, in that it warms them, 
and unlocks their binding qualities. Mortimer’s Hujlandip 
A lixivium of quick-lime unlocks the falts that are entang c 
in the vifeid juices of fome icorbutick perfons. Arhutbt 
Thy forefts, Windfor ! and thy green retreats 
Invite my lays. Be prefent, lylvan maids ! 

Unlock your Iprings, and open all your {hades. 
Unlo'cked. adj. Not faftened with a lock. 

Unloo ked. \ddj. Ufiexpected ; not iorefoeii. 
Unloo'ked for. ) J f „ 

Yet perhaps had their number prevailed, if the king 
Pontus had not come unlook’d for to their luccour. Sidney 
How much unlook’d for is this expedition ! Shakejpeaie. 
God, 1 pray him 

That none of you may live your natural age, 

But by fome unlook’d accident cut off. Shakejpeai . 

Whatfoever 


Creech. 

Pope. 

Shakefp. 


not. 


Pope. 




samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langui 
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• Whatfoever is new is unlocked for ; and ever it mends fome, 

and pares others. . ; r 

From that high hope, to what relapfe 

Unlock'd fir ™ we fall ’ n - ' 

Your affairs I have recommended to the king, but with un- 

look d fucceis. fir 11 

Nor fame I flight, nor for her favours call; 

She comes unlook'd for , if fhe comes at all. rj p c y 

TTnloo'saele. adj. [A word rarely ufed.J Not to be looted. 
Whatever may be faid of the unlooJMe mobility of atoms, 
vet divers parts of matter may compofe bodies, that need no 
other cement to unite them, than the juxta-pontion, and 
reftincr together of their parts, whereby the air, and other 
fluids that might difiipate them, are excluded. - Boyle. 

To Unloose. To loofe. A word perhaps barbarous 

and ungrammatical, the particle prefixed implying negation; 
fo that to unloofe 0 is properly to bind. 

York, unloofe your long imprifon’d thoughts, ^ 

And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. Shakefpeai e. 

The weak, wanton Cupid, 

Shall from your neck unloofe his am’rous fold ; 

And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane. 

Be fhook to air. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Turn him to any caufe of policy ; 

The gordian knot of it he will unloofe , 

Familiar as his garter. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

It refted in you, 

T’ unloofe this tied-up juftice, when you pleas’d. Shakefp. 
The latchet of his fhoes I am not worthy to ftoop down 
and unloofe. # Mark s, y. 

He that fhould fpend all his time in tying inextricable 
knots, only to baffle the induftry of thofe that fhould attempt 
to unloofe them, would be thought not much to have ferved 
his generation. Decay of Piety. 

To Unloose, v. n. To fall in pieces ; to lofe all union and 
connexion. 

Without this virtue, the publick union muft unloofe ; the 
ftrength decay ; and the pleafure grow faint. Collier. 

Unlo / ved. adj Not loved. 

As love does not always refledf itfelf, Zelmane, though 
reafon there w^as to love Palladius, yet could not ever perfwade 
her heart to yield with that pain to Palladius, as they feel, 
that feel unloved love. Sidney , b. ii. 

What though I be not fortunate ; 

But miferable moft to love unlov’d! Shakefpeare. 

He was generally unloved , as a proud and fupercilious 
perfon. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Unlo^vkliness. n. f. Unamiablenefs ; inability to create love. 
The old man, growing only in age and affe&ion, follow¬ 
ed his fuit .with all means of unhoneft fervants, large pro- 
mifes, and each thing elfe that might help to countervail his 
own unlovelinefs. Sidney , b. ii. 

Unlo / vely. adj. That cannot excite love. There feems by 
this word generally more intended than, barely negation. See 
Unloveliness. 

Unloving, adj. Unkind; not fond. 

Thou, bleft with a goodly fon, 

Didft yield confent to diiinherit him ; 

Which argu’d thee a moft unloving father. Shakefpeare . 

Unlu'ckily. adv. Unfortunately ; by ill luck. 

Things have fallen out fo unluckily , 

That we have had no time to move our daughter. Shakefp. 
An ant dropt unluckily into the water. L’EJlrange. 

A fox unluckily crofling the road, drew off a considerable 
detachment. Addifon’s Freeholder^ N° 3. 

UnlUcky. adj. 

1. Unfortunate; producing unhappinefs. This word 
rally ufed of accidents {lightly vexatious. 

You may make an experiment often, without meeting with 
any of thofe unlucky accidents which make fuch experiments 
milcarry. £ oy l f . 

2. -Unhappy ; miferable ; fubjedf to frequent misfortunes. 

Then fhall I you recount a rueful cafe. 

Said he ; the which with this unlucky eye 
I late beheld. Fairy fffueenf b. i. 

3-.. Slightly mifebievous y mifehievoufly waggifh. 

His friendftiip is counterfeit, feldome to truft ; 

His doings imkcchi^ atid ever ufljuIL Puffer. 

Why, cries an unlucky wag, a lefs bag might have 

ferved ; . . VEJlrange. 

A lad, th urduchiejl of his crew, 

W as ftill contriving fomething bad, but new. Kino-. 

4 * Ul-omen’d ; inaufpicious. 

When I appear, fee you avoid the place. 

And haunt me riot with that unlucky face. Dryden . 

Unlu'strous. adj. Wanting fplendour ; wanting luftre. 

Should I join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falftiood, as with labour; 

1 hen glad mylelf with peeping in an eye, 

Bafe and unhijlrous as the fmoaky lio-ht 
1 hat ’ s fcd with {Baking tallow. & ■ Shakefpeare . 


is 


gene- 
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To Unli/te. v.a. To feparate veftels clofed with chymical 

cement. - r . 

Our antimony thus handled, affordeth us an ounce or lul- 

phur, of fo fulphureous a fmell, that upon the unluting the 

veffels, it infected the room 

ftink. 

Unmade, adj. 

1. Not yet formed ; not created. 

Thou waft begot in Demogorgon’s hall. 

And faw’ft the fecrets of the world unmade . 

Then might’ft thou tear thy hair. 

And fall upon the ground as I do now. 

Taking the meafure of an unmade grave. 

2. Deprived of form or qualities. 

The firft earth was perfectly unmade again, taken all to 
pieces, and framed a-new. JAoodwat d s l\at. FUJI . 

3 Omitted to be made. 

You may the world of more defeats upbraid. 

That other works by nature are unmade ; 

That {he did never at her ov/n expence 
A palace rear. _ Blackmon . 

Unma'imed. adj. Not deprived of any eflential part. 

An interpreter ftiould give his author entire and unmanned 5 
the ditlion and the verftfication only are his proper pro¬ 
vince. Pope s Preja. e to the Iliad. 

Unma'kablf. adj. Not poffible to be made. 

If the principles of bodies are unalterable, they are alfo 
unmakable by any but a divine power. Grew’s Cofmology. 

To Unmake, v.a. To deprive 01 former qualities before 
poffefled. To deprive of form or being. 

They’ve made themfelves, and their fitnefs now_ 

Does unmake you. Shakefp. IlLacbeth. 

God does not make or unmake things, to try experi¬ 
ments. Burnet’s- Theory of the Earth. 

Empire ! thou poor and defpicable thing. 

When fuch as thefe make, or unmake a king. Dryden. 

Bring this guide of the light within to the trial. God, 
when he makes the prophet, does not unmake the man. Locke , 

To Unma'n. v. a. 

1. To deprive of the conftituent qualities of a human being, as 
reafon. 

What, quite unmann’d in folly ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Grofs errors unman , and ftrip them of the very principles of 
reafon, and fober difeourfe. South s SennonSo 

2. To emafculate. 

3. To break into irrefolution ; to dejedl. 

Her clamours pierce the Trojans ears 
Unman their courage, and augment their fears 
Ulyfles veil’d his penfive head ; 

Again unman d, a fhower of forrows flied. Pope . 

Unmanageable, adj. 

1. Not manageable ; not eafily governed. 

They’ll judge every thing by models of their own, and 
thus are rendered unmanageable by any authority but that of 
abfolute dominion. Glanville. 

None can be concluded unmanageable by the milder me¬ 
thods of government, till they have been thoroughly tried 
upon him ; and if they will not prevail, we make no excufes 
for the obftinate. Locke. 

1. Not eafily wielded. 

Unma'naged. adj. 

1. Not broken by horfemanfhip. 

Like colts, or unmanaged horfes, we ftart at dead bones 
and lifelefs blocks. Taylor s Rule of Living Holy. 

2. Not tutored ; not educated. 

Savage princes flafti out fometimes into an irregular greatnefs 
of thought, and betray, in their actions, an unguided force, 
and umnanaged virtue. Felton on the Clafficks . 

Unmanlike. I J. 

Unma'nly. S J ' 

1. Unbecoming a human being. 

It is ftrange to fee the unmanlike cruelty of mankind, who, 
not content with their tyrannous ambition, to have brought 
the others virtuous patience under them, think their mafter- 
hood nothing, without doing injury to them. Sidney. 

Where the act is unmanly , or the expectation contrp.didtious 
to the attributes of God, our hopes we ought never to en¬ 
tertain. Collier agaivft Defpair. 

2. Unfuitable to a man ; effeminate. 

By the greatnefs of the cry, it was the voice of man ; 
though it were a very unmanlike voice, fo to cry. Sidney, 

New cuftoms, 

Though never fo ridiculous, 

Nay, let them he unmanly , yet are follow’d. Shakejp 

This is in thee a nature but affetfted ; 

A poor unmanly melancholy, fprung 
From change of fortune. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

My fervitude, ignoble, 

Unmanly , ignominious, infamous. Milton’s Agmiflcs. 

Think not thy friend can ever feel the foft 
Unmanly warmth, and tendernefs of love. Addifon. 

29 S Unmanly 
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XJntnanly dread invades the French aftony’d, 

And freight their ufelefs arms they quit. Philips. 

vJnm aYnered. adj. Rude 5 brutal; uncivil. 

^°u have a flanderous, beaftly, unwalh’d tongue. 

In your rude mouth, and favouring yourfelf, 

Unmannedd lord. B. Jobnfon’s Catiline . 

If your barking dog difturb her eafe, 
unm anner d maieladfor is arraign’d. Dryden’s Juvenal. 
U nmaYnerliness. n. f Breach of civility ; ill behaviour. 

A fort of unmannerlinejs is apt to grow up with young peo¬ 
ple, if not early reftrain’d ; and that is a forwardnefs to in- 
terrupt others fpeaking. Locke on Education. 

Unmannerly, adj. Ill bred ; not civil; not complaifant. 

Sweetheart, 

I were unmannerly to take you out. 

And not to kifs you. Shake/p. Hen. VIII, 

He call d them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a flovenly, unhandfome coarfe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 
He will prove the weeping philofoper, when he grows old, 
being lo full of unmannerly fadnefs in his youth. Shakefpeare. 

Bare-faced ribaldry is both unmannerly in itfelf, and ful- 
fome to the reader. Dry den. 

A divine dares hardly {hew his perfon among fine gentle¬ 
men ; or, if he fall into fuch company, he is in continual 
apprehenfion that fome pert man of pleafure fhould break an 
unmannerly jeft, and render him ridiculous. Swift . 

Unma'nnerly, adv. Uncivilly. 

Forgive me, 

If I have us’d myfelf unmannerly. Shakefpeare, 

UnmanuYed. adj. Not cultivated. 

The land. 

In antique times was favage wildernefs ; 

Unpeopl’d, unmanur'd, improv’d, unprais’d. Fairy Dueen. 
Unmarked, adj. Not obferved ; not regarded. 

I got a time, unmarked by any, to Real away, I cared not 
whither, fo I might efcape them. Sidney. 

This place unmark'd, though oft I walk’d the green. 

In all my progrefs I had never feen. Dryden. 

Entring at the gate, conceal’d in clouds. 

He mix’d, unmark'd, among the bufy throns;. 

Borne by the tide, and pafs’d unfeen along. ° Dryden. 

^ Unmark’d , unhonour’d at a monarch’s gate. Pope. 
UnmaYried. adj. Having no hufband, or no wife. 

Unmarried men are beft friends, beft mafters, beft fervants, 
but not always beft fubjebts, for they are light to run 

awa y- Bacon. 

Hufbands and wives, boys and unmarry’d maids. Dryden. 
To Unma'sk. v. a. 

J. Toftrip of a mafk. 

2. To ftrip of any difguife. 

With full cups they had unmafk’d his foul. Rofcommon. 
Though in Greek or Latin they amufe us, yet a tranflation 
^ umnafks them, whereby the cheat is tranfparent. Glanville. 

1 o Unma'sk. v. n. To put off the mafk. 

My hufband bids me 3 now I will unmafk. 

This is that face was worth the looking on. Shakefpeare. 
Unma'sked. adj. Naked; open to the view. 

O I am yet to learn a ftatefman’s art; 

My kindnefs, and my hate unmafk'd I wear. 

For friends to truft, and enemies to fear. Dryden. 

Unmalterable, adj. Unconquerable 5 not to be fub- 
dued. 

The faetor is utimaflerable by the natural heat of man ; not 
to be dulcified by concobtion, beyond unfavoury condi¬ 
tion. Brown's VAgar Errours. 

UnmaTtered, adj. 

1. Notfubdued. 

2. Not conquerable. 

Weigh whatlofs your honour may fuftain, if you 
Or lofe your heart, or your chafte treafure open 
To his unmajiedd importunity. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

He cannot his unmajiedd grief fuftain. 

But yields to rage, to madnefs and difdain. Dryclen. 

Unma'tchable. adj. Unparalelled ; unequalled. 

The foul of Chrift, that faw in this life the face of God, 
was, through fo vilible prefence of Deity, filled with all 
manner of graces and virtues in that unmatcbable degree of 
perfection ; for which, of him we read it written, that God 
with the oil of gJadnels anointed him. Hooker , b. v. 

Moft radiant, exquifite, and unmatcbable beauty, tell me, 
if this be the lady of the houfe. Shakefpeare. 

England breeds very valiant creatures; their maftiffs are 
of unmatcbable courage. Sbakefp. Hen. V. 

Unmatched, adj. Matchlefs ; having no match, or equal. 

I hat glorious day, which two fuch navies faw. 

As each, ur,match'd, might to the world give law; 

Neptune, yet doubtful whom he fhould obey, 

Held to them both the trident of the fea. Dryden. 

Unmeaning, adj. Exprefling no meaning. 

With round, unmeaning face. Pope . 
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Unmeant, adj. Not intended. 

The flying fpear was after II us fent: 

But Rhaetus happen'd on a death unmeant. 

Unme asurable. adj. Boundlefs; unbounded 

Common mother I thou 
Whofe womb mmenjurable, and infinite bread 
I eems and feeds all. ShnkeCh <r- 

You preferved the luftre of that noble" farndv* tf'N 
unmcafurable profufion of anceftors had eclipfed ' J ™? the 
Unmeasured, adj. v ' "wifi. 

1. Immenfe; infinite. 

Does the fun dread th’ imaginary fig n 
Nor farther yet in liquid jether roll, ’ 

Till he has gain’d fome unfrequented place, 

Loft to the world, in vaft, unmeajur’di pace zjA.r 

2. Not meafured ; plentiful. P Wckmm. 

From him all perfeclgood, unmeafur’d out, defeends Mih 
Un ME DIT Ate 0. adj. Not formed by previa thought 
Neither various ftyle, ® 

Nor holy rapture, wanted they, to praife 
Their maker, in fit ftrains pronounc’d, or lW 
Unmeditated. Milton's Par Lofl h v 

Unme dled with. adj. Not touched ; not altered. 7 ’ ‘ 

1 he flood-gate is opened and clofed for fix days enn*; 
numg other ten days unme died with. £ 

Unmee t. adj. Not fit; not proper ; not worthy. 

Madam was young, unmeet the rule of fway. Spenfer 
I am unmeet ; “ J • 

For I cannot flatter thee in pride. &hahfp mt . 

O my father ! 

Prove you that any man with me convers’d 
At hours unmeet, refufe me, hate me. Shakefpeare 

Alack ! my hand is fworn 
Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn ; 

Vow, alack ! for youth unmeet, 

Youth fo apt to pluck a fweet. Shakefpeare. 

Its fellowship unmeet for thee. 

Good reafon was thou freely fhould’ft diflike. Milton. 

That mufe defires the laft, the loweft place, 

Who, though unmeet , yet touch’d the trembling firing 
lor the fair fame of Anne. Prior. 

UnmeYlowed. adj. Not fully ripened. 

His years but young, but his experience old ; 

His head unmellow'd, but his judgment ripe. Shakefpeare. 
UnmeYted. adj. Undifiolved by heat. 

Snow on ./Etna does unme ted lie. 

Whence rowling flames, and fcatter’d cinders fly. JVaikr, 
UYme'ntioned. adj. Nottold; notnamed. 

.They left not any error in government unmentioned or un- 
prefted, with the fharpeft and moft pathetical expreflions. Clar, 
Oh let me here fink down 

Into my grave, unmention'd and unmourn’d ! Southern. 
Unmerchantable, adj. Unfaleable ; not vendible. 

1 hey feed on fait, unmerchantable pilchard. Carew . 

UnmeYciful. adj. 

1. Cruel; fevere; inclement. 

For the humbling of this unmerciful pride in the eagle, 
providence has found out a way. L'Ejlrange. 

The pleafant luftre of flame delights children at firft; but 
when experience has convinced them, by the exquifite pain it 
has put them to, how cruel and unmerciful it is, they are 
afraid to touch it. Locke. 

Whatfoever doblrine reprefents God as unjuft and unmer¬ 
ciful, cannot be from God, becaufe it fubverts the very foun¬ 
dation of religion. Rogers's Sermons. 

2 . Unconfcionable; exorbitant. 

Not only the peace of the honeft, unwriting fubjeft was 
daily molefted, but unmercifid demands were made of his ap- 
plaufe. Pope. 

UnmeYcifully. adv. Without mercy; without tendernefs. 

A little warm fellow fell moft unmercifully upon his Gallick 
majefty. Addifon. 

Unm eY c i f u l ne s s .n.f Incl emency ; cruel ty; want of tendernefs. 
Confider the rules of friendfhip, left, juftice turn into un- 
mercifuhefs. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy 

UnmeYited. adj. Not deferved ; not obtained otherwile 
than by favour. 

This day, in whom all nations {hall be bleft, 

Favour unmerited by me, who fought 

Forbidden knowledge by forbidden means. Mnton. 

A tottering pinnacle unmer ited greatnefs is. Gov. Tongue* 
UnmeYitable. adj. Having no defert. Not in ufe. 

Your love deferves my thanks; but my defert 
Unmeritable, fliuns your high requeft. Shakefpeare. 

UnmeYitedness. n. J. State of being undeferved. 

As to the freenefs or unmeritednejs ot God’s love ; we 
need but confider, that we fo little could at firft delerve - s 
love, that he loved us even before we had a being. dojU- 
UnmiYked. adj. Not milked. 

The ewes ltiil folded, with diftended thighs. 

Unmilk'd, lay bleating in diftrefsful cries. 


U N M 


U N N 


not regarded. 


Shakefpeare. 

Milton. 


Fairy fjueen. 
things 
Boyle. 

Milton. 

Milton. 


Shakefpeare. 
Bacon. 
Taylor. 

Pope. 
Not ufed. 


UNMADE D.adj. Not heeded; 
u 1 He was 

A noor, unminded outlaw, ineaking home , 

Mv father gave him welcome to the fhore. 
pie, after Eve feduc’d, unminded, flunk 

Not heedful; not re g ardiuI; negligent i 

inattentive. . , . . 

Worldly wights in place 
Leave off their work, unmindful of this law. 

I fhalT fet "y ou^e, that I am not unmindful of the things 

r 0 u would have me remember. 

- 1 Who now enjoys thee, credulous, all gold , 

Who always vacant, always amiable, • 

Hopes thee ; of flattering gales 

Unmindful. . , 

Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives. 

After this mortal change, to her true fervants, 

Amongff the enthroned gods on fainted feats. 

He, not unmindful of his ufual art, 

Firft in diflembled fire attempts to part; .. 

Then roaring beafts he tries. Dryden s Virgil. 

When thofe who diflike the conftitution, are fo very zea 
lous in their offers for the fervice of their country, they are 
not wholly unmindful of their party, or themfelves. Swijt. 
ToUnmi'ngle. v. a. To feparate things mixed. . 

It will unmingle the wine from the water ; the amend¬ 
ing, and the water defeending. Bacons If at. HtJ . 

UnmiYgled. adj. Pure; not vitiated by any thing ming¬ 
led. 

As eafy may’ft thou fall 
A drop of water in the breaking gulph, 

And take unmingled thence your drop again, 

Without addition or diminifhing. 

Springs on high hills, are pure and unmingled. 

His cup is full of pure and unmingled lbrrow. 

Veffels of unmingled wine, 

Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine. 

UnmiYgleaele. adj. Not fulceptive of mixture. 

The fulphur of the concrete lofes by the fermentation, the 
property of oil being unmingleable with water. Boyle. 

The unmingleable liquors retain their diftinct furfaces* Boyle,, 
Unmi'ry. adj. Not fouled with dirt. 

Pafs, with fafe, unmiry feet, 

Where the rais’d pavement leads athwart the ftreet. Gay. 
Unmitigated, adj. Not foftened. 

With publick accufation, uncovered flander, unmitigated 
rancour. Shakefpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 

UnmiYed. 7 adj. Not mingled with any thing; pure; not 
UnmiYt. 3 corrupted by additions. 

Thy commandment all alone {hall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 

Unmixt with baler matter. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old ; whereas 
the inftauration gives the new, unmixed otherwife than with 
fome little afperfion of the old. Bacon. 

Thy conftant quiet fills my peaceful breaft. 

With unmix'd joy, uninterrupted reft. Rofcommon. 

What is glory but the blaze of fame, 

The people’s praife, if always praife unmixt ? Milton. 

Thy Arethufan ftream remains unfoil’d ; 

Unmixt with foreign filth, and unclcfil'd. 

Together out they fly, 

Infeparable now, the truth and lie : 

And this or that unmixt , no mortal ear {hall find. 
Unmo'aned. adj. Not lamented. 

Fatherlefs diftrefs was left unmoan'd ; 

Your widow dolours likewife be unwept. Shakefpeare. 

UnmoFst. adj. Not wet. 

Volatile Hermes, fluid and unmoifl , 

Mounts on the wings of air. 

Unmoi'stened. adj. Not made wet. 

The incident light that meets with a grofTer liquor, will 
have its beams more or lefs interruptedly reflected, than they 
would be if the body had been unmoiflened. Boyle . 

Unmolf/sted. adj. Free from difturbance ; free from exter¬ 
na! troubles. 

Hie fowls of the air, and the beafts of the field, are fup- 
plied with every thing, umnolejled by hopes or fears. Rogers. 
Cleopatra Was read o’er, 

W hile Scot, and Wake, and twenty more, 

T hat teach one to deny one’sfelf. 

Stood unmolcjled on the fhelf. 

Safe on my {bore each unmolcjled Twain, 

Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain. 

To Unmoo'r. v . a . 


Priori 


May’s Virgil. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


I. 


Fo loofe from land, by taking up the anchors. 

We with the rifing morn our {hips unmoor'd, 

And brought our captives, and our ftores aboard. 


Prior feeins to have taken it for calling anchon 
Soon as the Britifh fhips unmoor , 

And jolly long-boat rows to Ihore. 

Unmo'ralized. adj. Untutored by morality. 

This is cenfured as the mark of a diflolute and unmoiaimed 

Norris. 

temper. 

Unmortgaged* Not mortgaged. 

Is there one God unfworn to my deftrudtion ? 

The lead, unmortgag'd hope ? lor, i! there be, 

Methinks I cannot fall. Dryden s All for Love. 

This he has repeated fo often, that at prelent there is fcarce 
a finale gabel unmortgaged. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

Unmo'rtified. adj . Not fubdued by forrow and feverities. 

If our confcience reproach us with unmortified fin, our hope 
is the hope of an hypocrite. Rogers’s Sermons. 

UnmoYeable. adj. Such as cannot be removed or altered. 
Wherein confifts the precife and unmoveable boundaries of 

that fpecies. _ Locke ' 

UnmoVed. adj. 

1. Not put out of one place into another. 

Vipers that do fly 

The light, oft under unmov'd ftalls do lie. 

Nor winds, nor winter’s rage o’erthrows 
His bulky body, but unmov'd he grows. Dryden. 

Chefs-men, {landing on the fame fquares of the chefs- 
board, we fay they are all in the fame place, or unmoved ; 
though, perhaps, the chefs-board hath been carried out of 
one room into another. Locke. 

2. Not changed in refolution. 

Among innumerable falfe, unmov’d , 

Unlhaken, unfeduc’d. 

3. Not affedled ; not touched vrith any paflion. 

Csefar, the world’s great mailer and his own. 

Unmov’d, fuperior ftill in ev’ry ftate. 

And fcarce detefted in his country’s fate. 

4. Unaltered by paflion. 

I meant to meet 

My fate with face unmov'd , and eyes unwet. Dryden. 
UnmoVing. adj. 

1. Having no motion. 

The celeftial bodies, without impulfe, had continued un^ 
a£live s unmoving heaps of matter. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

2. Having no power to raife the paflions ; unaffe&ing. 

To UnmoYld. v. a. To change as to the form. 

•> Its pleafing poifon 

The vifage quite transforms of him that drinks. 

And the inglorious likenefs of a beaft 
Fixes inftead, unmoulding reafon’s mintage, 

Chara&er’d in the face. Milton t 

Unmo'urned. adj. Not lamented; not deplored. 

O let me here fink down 

Into my grave unmention’d and unmourn’d. ■. Southern. 
To UnmuYzle. v. a. To loofe from a muzzle. 

Now unmuzzle your wifdom. 

Have you not fet mine honour at the flake. 

And baited it with all th’ unmuzzl'd thoughts 
Thy tyrannous heart can think ? Sbakefp. Twelfth Night. 
To Unmu'ffle. v. a. To put off a covering from the face. 
Unmufpe , ye faint ftars ! and thou, fair moon. 

That wont’ft to love the traveller’s benizon. 

Stoop thy pale vifage through an amber cloud. 

And difinherit chaos, that reigns here 
In double night, of darknefs and of {hades. Milton . 

Unmu'sical. adj. Not harmonious ; not pleafing by found. 
Let argument bear no unmufical found. 

Nor jars interpofe, facred friendfhip to grieve. B. fobufon. 
One man’s ambition wants fatisfaeftion, another’s avarice, 
a third’s fpleen; and this difeord makes up the very unmu¬ 
fical harmony of our murmurs. Decay of Piety, 

Unna'med. adj. Not mentioned. 

Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, 

Unnam'd in heav’n. Milton's Par . Lofl, b . vi. 

Unna'tural. adj. 

1. Contrary to the laws of nature; contrary to the common 
inftindls. 

Her offence 

Muft be of fuch unnatural degree, 

That monfters it. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

People of weak heads on the one hand, and vile affedlions 
on the other, have made an unnatural divorce between being 
wife and good. Glanville's Scepf 

’Tis irreverent and unnatural, to feoff at the infirmities of 
old age. . . L'Eflrange. 

A&ing without the affedlions implanted by natufe. 

Rome, whofe gratitude 
Tow’rds her deferving children, is enroll’d 
In Jove’s own book, like an unnatural dam. 

Should now eat up her own. Shakefpeare’s Coridanus. 

If the tyrant were, to a fon fo noble, lb unnatural, 
Pope. What will be be to u$ l Denham’s Sophy. 

3. I ©reed ; 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Philips. 


Pr 


lor. 


2 . 


Pope . 
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not 


agreeable 


to the real ftate of perfons 


7 or. 


2 - Forced ; 
things. 

They admire only glittering trifles, that in a ferious poem 
are naufeous, becaule they are unnatural. Would any man, 

who is ready to die for love, defcribe his paffion like Nat- 
emus ? 1 f n , 

In an heroic poem, two kinds of thoughts are carefully to 
be avoided ; the firft, are fuch as are affe#ed and unnatural : 
^the lecond, fuch as are mean and vulgar. Addifon. 

Lnna'turalness. n.f. Contrariety to nature. 

The God, which is the God of nature, doth never teach 
unnaturalnefs. _ Sidney. 

U.nna ruRALLi. adv. In oppofition to nature. 

All the world have been frighted with an apparition of 
their own fancy, or they have moft unnaturally confpired to 

7T cozen them reives- xT T.lhtfm. 

Unna vigable. adj. Not to be paffed by velTels ; not to be 
navigated. 

Pindar’s unnavigable fong, 

Like a fwift ftream from mountains pours along. Cowley. 

Some who the depths of eloquence have found, 

In that unnavigable ftream were drown’d. Dryden. 

Let wit her fails, her oars let wifdom lend ; 

The helm let politick experience guide: 

Yet ceafe to hope thy fhort-liv’d bark fhall ride 
Down fpreadmg fate’s unnavigable tide. P Uuf . y 

The Indian feas were believ’d to be unnavigable. Arbuthnot. 
Unnecessary, adv. Without neceffity ; without need; 
needlefsly. 

To abrogate, without conftraint of manifeft harm thereby 
arifing, had been to alter imnecejjarily , in their judgment 
the antient, received cuftom of the whole church. Hooker. 

’Tis highly imprudent in the greateft of men, imnecejjarily 
to provoke the meaneft. • L’Eflrame. 

Fhefe words come in without any connexion with the 
flory, and confequently unnecejjarily. Bmomp 

Unne'cessariness. n.f. NeSllcfsnefs. 

Thefe are fuch extremes as afford no middle for induftry to 
exiff, hope being equally out-dated by the defperatenefs or 
unnecetjannef of an undertaking. Decay of Piety. 

Lnne cfssary. adj. Needlefs; not wanted ; ufelefs. 

1 he doing of things unnecejjary , is many times the caufe 
why the molt necefiary are not done. ' Hooker b. v 

Thou whorefon zed ; thou unneceJJ'ary letter. Shakefpeare. 
Let biave fpirits, fitted for command by lea or land, not 
be laid bv, as perfons unnecejjary for the time. Bacon'. 

Lay that unneceJJ'ary fear afide ; 

Mine be the care new people to provide. Dryden. 

Unnecejjary coinage, as well as unnecejjary revival of words* 
runs into affe#ation; a fault to be avoided on either 

haP ^ . Dryden. 

I hey did not only fhun perfection, but affirmed, that 

it was unnecejjary for their followers to bear their relio-ion 
through fuch fiery trials. Addifon. 

I he reader can eafily difeover how the plot will be unra¬ 
velled at laft; but the unneceJJ'ary intricacies in unravelling it, 
hill remain to be accounted for. Shakefp. Iilufrated. 

Uknf/igheourly. adj. Not kind ; not fuitable to the duties 
of a neighbour. 

Parnalfus is but a barren mountain, and its inhabitants 
make it more fo, by their unneighbourly deportment. Garth. 
Unnf/ighbourly. adv. In a manner not fuitable to a neigh¬ 
bour ; with malevolence; with mutual mifehief. 

Thefe two chriftian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, 

And not to fpend it fo unneighbourly. Shakefp care. 

Unne'rvate. adj. Weak; feeble. A bad word. 

Scaliger calls them fine and lively in Mufaeus; but abje#, 

, unnefvate , and unharmonious in Homer. Broome. 

To LFne'rve v. a. To weaken; to enfeeble. 

The precepts are often fo minute and full of circumftances, 
that they weaken and unnerve his verfe. Addifon. 

Unne'rved. adj. Weak; feeble. 

Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ftrikes wide ; 

But with the whiff and wind of his fell fword, 

Th’ unnerv’d father falls. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Unne'th. i adv. [This is from un and ea^S, Saxon, eafy ; and 
UnneThes. S ought therefore to be written uneathh] Scarce¬ 
ly ; hardly ; not without difficulty. Obfolete. 

Diggon, I am fo ftiffe and ffanke, 

That unneth I may hand any more ; 

And how the weftern wind bloweth fore, 

• Beating the wither'd leaf from the tree. Spenfer. 

A fhepherd’s boy. 

When winter’s wafteful fpight was almoft fpent. 

Led forth his flocke, that had been long ypent; 

So faint they waxe, and feeble in the fold. 

That now unnethes their feet could ’em uphold, Spenfer. 

Unnc/ble. adj. Mean; ignominious; ignoble. 

I have offended reputation; 

A moft unnoble fwerving, Shakefp . Ant . and Cleopatra. 


u; fro 

* • > 

Unno'ted. adj. Not obferved; not remrded 
not celebrated. J not heeded* 

They may jeft, 4 

Till their own fcorn return to tliem unnoted V i r 
Pie diew his feat familiar to her fide * ^ a * e fpm. 
Far from the fuitor train, a brutal crowd • 

}} the free S ueft united might relate’ 
if haply confcious of his father’s fate. * 

A fhameful fate now hides my hopelefs heaH 
Unwept, unnoted , and for ever dead p\ , „ 

Unnumbered, adj. Innumerable. ' 

I he /kies are painted with unnumbered fparks • 

They are all fire, and every one doth fhine k i r 
Our bodies are but the anvils of pain and difeaff ^ pe0re ' 
minds thchives of unnumbered cares and paffion, ’.s’ °? 
Of various forms, unnumberd fpedres, more ^ 
Centaurs, and double fhapes, befiege the door ° n 
itchy and dark the night fometimes appears* • 

Our joy and wonder fometimes /he excites, ' * 

W i th ftars unnumber d. 

Unobse piousness. n.f Incompliance; difobedience^ 
I hey make one man s particular failings, confining in 
to others; and convey them, as fuch to their r b ! aWS 
who are bold to miihame all unobfeaukufncft to th T 
tancy, preemption. J 7 JsS.y,, lleir '» co gi- 

UhoieTe B.adj. Not obeyed. 

Not leave - 

Unworfliipp’d, unobey’d, the throne fupreme. 
UxtoBjE'CTEB. adj. Not charged as a fault, orconttar^ 

What will he leave imobjefted to Luther, when he 
it his crime that he defied the devil. ? 

Pvobno xious. adj. Not liable ; not expofed to any hurt^ 
bo unobnoxious now, /lie hath buried both ; 

For none to death fins, that to fin is loth. * 1 

In fight they ftood 

Unwearied, mobmxious to be pain’d. Milton's Par log 
Unobse rvabie. adj. Not to be obfervvd ; not difeover- 

A piece of glad- reduced to powder, the fame which, when 
entire, freely tranlmitted the beams of light, acquiring b" 
coniulion, a multitude of minute iurfaces, reflefts, in a con¬ 
fided manner; little and fingly unobjervable images of the 
lucid body, that from a diaphanous, it degenerates into a 
white body. Bo# maims. 

Unobservant, adj . 

1. Not obfequious. 

2. Not attentive. 

The unobjervant multitude may have fome general, con- 
fufed apprehenfions of a beauty, that gilds the outfide frame 
of the univerfe. " ° Glanville. 

Unobserved, adj. Not regarded ; not attended to; notheed- 
ed ; not minded. 

The motion in the minute parts of any folid body, which 
is the principal caufe of violent motion, though unobjerved , 
pafi'eth without found. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

They the fon of God, our Saviour meek, 

Sung vieftor; and from heav’nly feaft refre/lTd, 

Brought on his way with joy; he, unobferv’d. 

Home to his mother’s houfe private return’d. Milton. 
Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and the appearance 
of any unobferved ftar, fome divine prognoftick. Glanville. 
Such was the Boyne, a poor, inglorious ftream, 

That in Hibernian vales obfeurely /fray’d, 

And, unobjervd, in wild meanders play’d. Addifon. 

. Had I err’d in this cafe, it had been a well-meant miflake, 
and might have pafs’d uncbjeived. Atterbury. 

UnobseRving. adj. Inattentive ; not heedful. 

His fimilitudes are not placed, as our unobferving criticks 
tell us, in the heat of any aefion ; but commonly in its de¬ 
clining. Dryden. 

Unobstructed, adj. Not hindered ; not flopped. 
Unobjlruffcd matter fiies away, 

Ranges the void, and knows not where to ftay. Blackmore. 
Unobstru'ctive. adj. Not raffing any obftade. 

Why fhoulcl he halt at either ftation ? why 
Not forward run in unebfirudlbve fky ? Blachnore. 

Unobta'Tned. adj. Not gained ; not acquired. 

As the will doth now work upon that objeft by defire, 
which-is motion towards the end, as yet unobtained: fo like- 
wife upon the fame hereafter received, it /hall work al!o by 
love. Hooker. 

Uno'bvious. adj. Not readily occurring. 

Of all the metals, not any fo conlFantly difclofeth its un - 
obvious colour, as copper. Boyle on Colours. 

UnoRcupied. adj. UnpoiTefled. 

J i n f J 

If we /hall difeover further to the north pole, we /hall hna 
all that traift not to be vain, ufelefs, or unoccupied. 

The fancy hath power to create them In the fenfories, then 
unoccupied by external impreffions. Grew’s Cojmology • 


Unof- 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languag 


Dryden . 


Pope. 



Dryden. 


Dryden. 


UN F 

tWffeubd. adj. Not jrbpdfefl to accfcptancA 
L Per the fad buftnefs of Ireland, he could not exprefs a 
..... fp n r e there being nothing left on his part un offered or 
gr-ater , = = Clarendon. 

undone. 

UtJOFFf/NDJNG. adj. 
i. Harm!efs ; innocent. 

Thy unoffending life I could not tave; 

Nor weeping could I follow to thy grave. Dryden. 

o Sinlefs ; .pure from fault. _ 

If thole holy and unoffending'f\sw\^, the angels, veil their 
faces before the throne of his majefty ; with what awe lhoukl 
we finful duft and afhes, approach that infinite power we 
have fo grievoufiv offended. _ Rogers’s Sermons. 

ToUno'il. v. a. To free from oil. 

A tight maid, ere he for wine can afk, 

Guefies his meaning, and unoils the fia/k. 

JJno'fening. adj. Not opening. 

Benighted wanderers, the foreft o’er, 

Curfe the lav’d candle, and unopening door. 

Uno'perative. adj. Producing no effe&s. 

The wi/hing of a thing is not properly the willing of it; 
but an imperfect velleity, and imports no more than an idle, 
inoperative complacency in the end, with a dire# abhorrence 
of tne means. South’s Sermons. 

UmofpoRed adj. Not encountered by any hoftility or ob- 
ftruftion. 

Proud, art thou met ? thy hope was to have reach’d 
The height of thy afpiring unoppos’d , 

The throne of God unguarded. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

To every nobler portion of the town, 

The curling billows roll their reftlefs tide : 

In parties now they ftruggle up and down, 

As armies, unoppos'd, for prey divide. 

The people, like a headlong torrent go. 

And ev’ry dam they break or overflow : 

But unoppos’d they either lofe their force, 

Or wind in volumes to their former courfe. 

UnoTderly. Difordered ; irregular. 

Since fome ceremonies mult be ufed, every man would 
have his own fa/hion ; whereof what other would be the 
ilfue, but infinite diitraCtion, and unorderly confufion in the 
church. SanderJ'on. 

UnoRdinary. adj. Uncommon 5 unufual. 

I do not know how they can be cxcufed from murder, who 
kill monftrous births, becaufe of an unordinary Zhape, with¬ 
out knowing whether they have a rational foul or no. Locke. 
Unorganized, adj. Having no parts inftrumental to the 
nouri/hment of the reft. 

It is impoffible for any organ to regulate it.felf: much lefs 
may we refer this regulation to the animal fpirits, an un¬ 
organized fluid. Grcw’s Cofmology . 

Unori'cinated. \ a ^' Having no birth; ungenerated. 

I toil’d out my uncouth paffage, forc’d to ride 
Th’untradlable abyfs, plung’d in the womb 
Of unoriginal night, and chaos wild. Milton s Par. Lojl. 
I11- feripture, Jehovah fignifies, that God is underived, 
unoriginated, and felf-exiftent. Stephens’s Sermons. 

Unorthodox, adj. Not holding pure doefrine. 

A fat benefice became a crime again/! its incumbent; and 
he was fure to be unorthodox , that was worth the plun¬ 
dering. _ Decay of Piety. 

Uno'wed. adj. Having no owner. 

England now is Jeft 

To tug and fcramble, and to part by th’ teeth 
The unowed intereft of proud, lwelling ftate. Shakefpeare. 
Uno'wned. adj. 

1. Having no owner. 

2. Not acknowledged. 

Of night or lonelinefs it recks me not; 

I fear the dread events that dog them both, 

Leaft fome ill-greeting touch attempt the perfon 

Of our unowned filler. Milton . 

Oh happy, unown’d youths ! your limbs can bear 
The fcorching dog-ftar, and the winter’s air ; 

While the rich infant, nurs’d with care and pain, 

Thirfts with each heat, and coughs with ev’ry rain. Ga" 
To Unpa ck, v. a. " 

1. Fodi/burden; to exonerate. 

I, the fon of a dear father murther'd, 

Muft, like a whore, u pack my heart with words. Shakefp. 

2 . To open anything bound together. 

He had a great parcel of giaffes packed up, which, when 
he had unpacked, a great many cracked of themfelves. Boyle . 

Unpacked, adj. Not colle£bd by unlawful artifices. 

I he knight 

Refolv’d to leave him to the fury 
Of juftice, and an unpack’d jury. 

Unpa'id. adj. 

1 • Not difeharged. 

Receive from us knee tribute not unpaid. 


Hudibras. 


Milton . 
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Nor hecatomb unflain, nor vows unpaid; 

On Greeks, accurs’d, this dire confufion bring. 

What can atone, oh ever-injur’d /hade! 

Thy fate unpity’d, and thy rites unpaid ? 

2 . Not receiving dues or debts. 

How often are relations negledled, and tradefmen unpaid, 
for the fupport of this vanity ? . Collier . 

Th’ embroider’d fait, at leaft, he deem’d his prey ; 

That fuit, an unpaid taylor /hatch’d away. Pope. 

Unpa'id for. That for which the price is not yet given 5 
taken oil truft. 

Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble ; 

Prouder, than ruftling in unpaid for filk. Shakefpeare. 

Unpa'ined. adj. Suffering no pain. 

Too unequal work we find, 

Ayainff unequal arms to fight in pain ; 

Againft unpain’d, impaffive. Milton s Par. Lof . 

Unpa'inful. adj. Giving no pain. 

That is generally called hard, which will put us to pain, 
fooner than change figure ; and that foft, which changes the 
fituation of its parts, upon an eafy and unpainful touch. Locke. 

Unpa'latab i.E. adj. Naufeous ; difgufting. 

The man who laugh’d bui once to fee an afs 
Mumbling to make the crofs-grain’d thiftles pafs 
Might laugh again to fee a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 

A good man will be no more difturbed at the me¬ 
thods of correction, than by feeing his inend take unpala¬ 
table phy/ick. Collier cn Kindnefs. 

Unpa'ragcned. adj. Unequalled; unmatched. 

Either your unparagon'd miftrefs is dead^ or fine’s out-priz’d 
by a trifle. Shalefpeare’s Cyirbcline. 

Unpara'lleled. adj. Not matched; not to be matched j 
having no equal. 

I have been 

The book of his good a#s, whence men have read 
His fame, unparallclled, haply amplified. Shakefpeare. 

Who had thought this clime had held 
A deity fo unparalltlT d ? Milton’s Ar cadet. 

The father burft out again in tears, upon receiving this in- 
ftance of an unparallelled fidelity from one, who he thought 
had given herfelf up to the poffeffion of another. Addijon. 

O fa# unparallell’d! O Charles ! O bell of kings ! 
What ftars their black, difaftrous influence filed 
On thy nativity ? Phillips , 

Unpardonable, adj. [ ‘unpardonable , Fr.] Irremiffible. 

It v/as thought in him an unpardonable offence to alter any 
thing : in us as intolerable, that we /Lifter any thing to remain 
unaltered. Hooker. 

Oh, tis a fault too unpardonable. Shakefpeare. 

The kinder the mafter, the more unpardonable is the 
traitor. L’Efl range. 

Confider how unpardonable the refufal of fo much grace 
muft render us. Rogers's Sermons. 

Unp aRdontably. adv. Beyond forgivenefs. 

Luther’s confcience turns thefe reafonings upon him, and 
infers, that Luther muft have been unpardonably wicked in 
ufing maffes for fifteen years. Atterbury. 

Unpa'rdoned. adj. 

1. Not forgiven. 

How know we that our fouls finall not this night be required, 
laden with thofe unpardoned fins, for which we propofed to 
repent tomorrow. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. Not difeharged ; cancelled by a legal pardon. 

My returning into England unpardoned, hath deftroyed 
that opinion. Raleigh. 

U npa'rdoning. adj. Not forojvino*. 

Curfe on th’ unpard’ning prince, whom tears can draw 
To no remorfe ; who rules by lion’s law ; 

And deaf to pray’rs, by no fubmiffion bow’d, 

Rends all alike, the penitent and proud. Dryden. 

UnpaRliamentariness. n.f. Contrariety to the ufage or 
con fti tut ion of parliament. 

Senfible he was of that difrefpe# ; reprehending them for 
the unparliamentarinefs of their remonllrance in print. Clar. 
Unparliamentary, adj. Contrary to the rules of parlia¬ 
ment. 

The fecret of all this unprecedented proceeding in their 
mafters, they muft not impute to their freedom ffi debate* 
but to that unparliamentary abufe of feftmg individuals upon 
their Zhoulders; who were hated by God and man. Swif t. 

Unpa'rted. adj. Undivided ; not feparated* 

Too little it eludes the dazzl’d fight, 

B O ' 

ecomes mix’d blacknefs, or unparted light. Prion 

Unpa^rtial. adj. Equal; honeft. Not in ufe. 

Clear evidence of truth, after a ferious and impartial exa¬ 
mination. e j r 

T T , handeron , 

Unpartially. adv. Equally ; indifferently. 

Deem it not impoffible for you to err ; fift impartially your 
ovnnearts whether it be force ot reafen, or vehemency of 
afiedion, which hath bred thefe opinions in you. Hooker. 
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■tJNPA ssable. adj. Admitting no pafiage. 

Every country, which fhali not do according 1 to thefe 
things, fhall be made not only unpafjable for men, but moft 
hateful to wild beafts. EJlb. x\>i 24. 

Ti hey are vaft and unpajfable mountains, which the labour 
and curiofity of no mortal has ever yet known. Temple. 

Making a new ftandard for money, muft make all mo¬ 
ney which is lighter than that ftandard, unpayable. Locke. 

You fwell yourfelf as though you were a man of learning 
aheady; you are thereby building a moft unpajfable barrier 
again ft all improvement. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Un t pa ssionate. 7 adj. Free from paflion; cairn ; impar- 
U N P ARstON A T E D* ) tial. 

He attended the king into Scotland, and was fworn a 
co un fell or in that kingdom ; where, as I have been inftrudled 
by unpafjiohate men, he did carry himfelf with Angular fweet- 
ne (‘ s '" Wotton s Bucki ngbam. 

More fober heads have a fet of mifconceits, which are as 
ablurd to an unpafjionatecl reafon, as thofe to our unbiased 
fenfes. Glanvilie’s SeepJ. c. 13. 

i he rebukes, which their faults will make hardly to be 
avoided, fhould not only be in fober, grave, and unpajjlonate 
words, but alfo alone and in private. Locke on Education. 
Un passionately, adv. Without paftion. 

Make us unpajfionatcly to fee the light of reafon and re- 
. ]i gion. K. Charles. 

Unpa thet). adj , Untracked ; unmarked by paftage. 

A courfe more promifing, 

Than a wild dedication of yourfelves 
To unpath'd waters, undream’d fhores; moft certain 
To miferies enough. Shakefp. Winter Tale. 

Unpa/wned. adj. Not given to pledge. 

He roll’d his eyes, that witriefs’d huge difmay, 

Where yet, unpawn'd, much learned lumber lay. Pope. 
To U\ , pa / y. v. a. Fo undo. A low ludicrous word. 

Pay her the debt you owe her, and unpay the villainy you 
have done her : the one you may do with fterling money, 
and the other with current repentance. Sbabefpcarc. 

UnpeaReable. adj. Quarrellbme; inclined to difturb the 
tranquillity of others. 

Lord, purge out of all hearts thofe unpeaceable , rebellious, 
mutinous, and tyrannizing, cruel Ipirits ; thofe prides and 
haughtinefles, judging and condemning, and defpifmg of 

others. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

I he defign is to reftrain men from things, which make 
them miferable to themfelves, unpeaceable and troublefome to 
the world. Tillotfon. 

ToU npe / g. v. a. To open any thing clofed with a peg. 

Unpeg the bafket on the houfe’s top ; 

Let the birds fly. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

UnpeR’SIOned. adj. Not kept in dependance by a penfion. 
Could penlion’d Boileau lafh in honeft ftrain 
Flatt’rers and bigots, ev’n in Louis’ reign ; 

And I not ftrip the gilding off a knave. 

Unplac’d, unpenfion'd , no man’s heir or Have ? Poje. 

To Unpeople, v. a. To depopulate ; to deprive of inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The land 

In antique times was favage wildernefs, 

Unpeopl'd , unmanur’d. 

Shall war unpeople this my realm ? 

To few unknown 

Long after ; now unpeopl'd , and untrod. 

The lofty mountains feed the favage race. 

Yet few, and ftrangers in th’ unpeopl'd place. _. y _ 

He muft be thirty-five years old, a dodlor of the faculty^ 
and eminent for his religion and honefty ; that his raftmefs 
and ignorance may not unpeople the commonwealth. Addifon. 
u npercVived. adj. Not obferved ; not heeded ; not fenlibly 
difeovered ; not known. 

The afhes, wind unperceived fhakes off. Bacon. 

Fie alone 

To find where Adam fhelter’d, took his way, 

Not unperceiv'd of Adam. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Thus daily changing, by degrees I’d wafte. 

Still quitting ground, by unperceiv'd decay. 

And fteal myfelf from life, and melt away. 

Unperceiv'd the heav’ns with ftars were hung. 

Oft in pleafing talks we wear the day, 

While fummer funs roll unperceiv'd away. 

UnPERCe'ivedly. adv. So as not to be perceived. 

Some oleaginous particles, unperceivedly , aflociated them¬ 
felves to it. < Boyle. 

UnpeRfect. adj. [impefait , Fr. imperfeSlus, Lat.J Incomplete. 
Apelles’ pibture of Alexander at Lphefus, and his Venus, 
which he left at his death unperfett in Chios, were the 


Fairy Queen. 
Sbakejpeare. 

Milton. 

Dryden. 
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Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Pope. 


chiefeft. 


Peacham on Drawing. 


vliivi vlL« 

UnpeRfectness. n. f. Imperfection ; incompletenefs. 

Virgil and Horace fpying the unperfeffnefs in Ennius and 
Plautus, by true imitation of Homer and Euripides, brought 
poetry to perfeCtncfs. Afcharns ScboohnaJUr . 


ot. 


UnpeRfo'rmed. adj. Undone; not done 

A good law without execution, is like an , 

tl mU f- , „ Dior’s RukPiPp . W* 

Unpe RisHAfLE. adj. Lotting to perpetuity • US' 

decay. J ' XCm Pt from 

We are fecured to reap in another world cvprUa; 
pcrijhable felicities. i tbmmondG P ' / n §? Un ~ 

Unperjured, adj. Free from perjury; * ^mentals. 

Beware of death ; thou can’ll not die unperjur'd ' 

And leave an unaccomplifh’d love behind/ J ' * 

l by vows are mine. n ’ : 

UnperpleRed. adj. Difentangled ; not embarraffd 1 ** 
In learning, little fhould be propofed to the mind / 
and that being fully mnftered, proceed to the next 
part, yet unknown, fimple, impcrplcxed propofition " 
UnperspFrable. adj. Not to be emitted through 

of the fkin. cwe P ores 

Bile is the moft unperfpirable of animal fluids. Arb-th 
Unpersuadable, adj. Inexorable ; not to be perfuadtd * 
Fie, finding his.lifter’s unperfuadable mt\ anchoh- rhr/, l 
the love of Amphiaius, had for a time left her court ’ 
Unpe'trified. adj. Not turned to (tone. cou,t - W 
In many concreted plants, feme parts remain mptoiffj. 
tliat is, the quick and livelier parts remain as wood aJ 
were never yet converted. Brown's Vulgar £,'* 

UnphilosoRhical. adj. Unfuitablc to the rules of pniu/ 
phy, or right reafon. 

Your conceptions are unphilofophical. You forget that the 
brain has a great many linall fibres in its texture; which 
according to the different ftrokes they receive from’the ani¬ 
mal fpirits, awaken a correfpondent idea. Qolier 

It became him who created them, to fet them in order* 
and ; if he did fo, it is unpbilojopbical to feek for any other 
origin of the world, or to pretend that it might arile out of 
a chaos by the mere laws of nature. Newton's Optich. 

Unphii.oso phically. adv. In a manner contrary to the 
rules of right reafon. 

They forget that he is the firft caufe of all things, and 
difcourle moft unpbilofopbically , abfurdly, and unfuita'bly to the 
nature of an infinite being ; whofe influence muft fet the firft 
wheel a-going. South's Sermons. 

u nphiloso phicalness. n. f. Incongruity with philofophy. 

I could difpenfe with the unphilojbphicalncjs of this their 
hyppthefis, were it not unchriftian. Norris. 

To Unphilo'sophize. v. a. To degrade from the character 
of a philofopher. A word made by Pope. 

Our paffions, our interefts flow in upon us, and unphlhfo- 
pbize us into mere mortals. p 0 p e . 

UnpieRced. adj. Not penetrated ; not pierced. 

1 'h’ unpierc'd{h2.de imbrown’d the noontide bow’rs. Milt. 
True Witney broad-cloth, with its Ihag unfliorn, 

Unpierc d, is in the lafting tempeft worn. Gay. 

UnpiRlared. adj. Divefted of pillars. 

See the cirque falls ! th’ unpillar'd temple nods I 
Streets pav’d with heroes ! Tiber choak’d with gods! Pope. 
UnpiRlowed. adj. Wanting a pillovr. 

Perhaps fome cold bank is her bolfter now, 

Or ’gamft the rugged bark of fome broad elm, 

Leans her unpillow'd head, fraught with fad fears. Mil on. 
To UnpiR. v.a. To open what is fhut, or faftened with a 
pin. 

My love doth fo approve him, 

That even his ftubbornnefs, his checks and frowns, 
(Pr’ythee unpin me) have grace and favour in them. Shakefp. 

Unpin that lpangled breaft-plate which you wear, 

That th’ eyes of bufy fools may be ftopt there. Dome. 

Who is the honeft man r 
Fie that doth Hill and ftrongly good purfue, 

To God, his neighbour, and himfelf moft true: 

Whom neither force, nor fawning can 
Unpin , or wrench from giving all their due. Herbert. 
UnpiRked. adj. Not marked with eyelet holes. 

Gabriel’s pumps were all unpink'cl i’ tn’heel. Sbakefpeare. 
Unpi tied, adj. Not compaftionated 3 not regarded with fym- 
pathetical forrow. 

Richard yet lives ; but at hand, at hand 
Infues his piteous and unpitied end. Shakefp. Rich. Ill* 
Rich in the world’s opinion, and men’s praife, 

And full in all we cou’d defire, but days : 

He that is warn’d of this, and fliall forbear 
To vent a figh for him, or Ihed a tear ; 

May he live long fcorn’d, and unpity d fall, 

And want a mourner at his funeral. Bp- Cot ft. 

But he whofe words and fortunes difagree, 

Abl'urd, unpity d, grows a publick jeft. Rofcomm. 

He that does not fecure himfelf of a flock of reputation in 
his ereatnefs, fhall moft certainly fall unpitied in his a 

veriity. L 

As the greateft curfe that I can give, 

Unpitied be depos’d, and alter live. Dryden s Aurenze 

As 


Pope. 


Granville. 


Pope. 
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a, feme fad turtle his loft love deplores ; 

Thus far from Delia, to the winds I mourn* 

Alike unheard, unpitfd, find forlorn. 

Paftion utility'd, and fuccefslefs love. 

Plant < | la S6 cl ' s ™y heart ’ and a SS ravate Cat0 _ 

My other grids. J 

ENPi TtFULLY. adv. Unmercifully ; without mercy. 

He beat him moft pitifully. _ ,r 

— May- that he did not; he beat him moft unpitifully. Shake]. 

TTkRtviVg. adj. Having no companion. 

To fliame, to chains, or to a certain grave. 

Lead on, unpitying guides, behold your Have. 

1\ P L Vced. adj. Having no place of dependance. 

' Could penfion’d Boileau lafh in honeft ftrain 
Fhtt’rers and bigots, ev’n in Louis’ reign j 
And I not ftrip the gilding oft' a knave. 

Unplac'd , unpenfion’d ? 

Unplagued, adj. Not tormented. 

Ladies, that have your feet , 

Unplaced with corns, we’ll have a bout with you. Shakefp . 
UnplaVped. adj. Not planted ; fpontaneous. 

Figs there implanted through the fields do grow, 

S uc h as fierce Cato did the Romans Ihow. Waller. 

Unpla'usible. adj. Not plaufible ; not fuch ac has a fair ap- 

There was a mention of granting five fubfidies ; and that 
meeting being, upon very unpopular, and unplaufble reafons, 
immediately diflbiVed, rhofi five fubfidies were exacled, as if 
an act had palled to that purpose. Clarendon. 

I, under fair pretence of friendly ends. 

And well-plac’d words of glofing courtely. 

Baited with reafons not unplaufble , 

Win me into the eafy-hearted marl, 

And hug him into fnares. 

UnplaRsive. adj. Notapproving. 

’Tis like he’ll queftipn me. 

Why fuch unplaufroc eyes are bent on him. Sbakefpeare. 
Unpleasant, adj. Not delighting ; troublefome ; uneafy. 
Their Ikilful ears perceive certain harfh and unpleafant dif- 
cords in the found of our common prayer, fuch as the rules 
of divine harmony, fuch as the laws of God cannot bear. Hooker, 
O fweet Portia! 

Here are a few of the unpleafantf words 
That ever blotted paper. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Wifdom is very unpleajant to the unlearned. Eccluf. v. 20. 
Upon Adam’s diiobediencc, God chafed him out of para- 
dife, the moft delicious part of the earth, into fome other, 
the moft barren and unpleajant. Woodward's Nat. Hijl . 

Unpleasantly, adv. Not delightfully ; uneafily. 

We cannot boaft of good-breeding, and the art of life; 
but yet we don’t live unpleafantly in primitive fimplicity and 


Milton. 


o-ood humour. 


Po 


pe. 


UnpleRsantness. n. f. Want of qualities to give delight. 
As for unplcajantnejs of found, if it doth happen the good 
of men’s fouls doth deceive our ears, that we note it not, or 
arm them with patience to endure it. Hooker. 

Many people cannot at all endure the air of London, not 
only for its unplcajantnefs , but tor the fuffocations w’hich k 
caufes. Gt aunt's Bills of Mortality. 

All men are willing to ikulk out of fuch company ; the 
fober for the hazards, and the jovial for the unpleafaninefs 
of it. Government of the Tongue . 

Unplea'sed. adj. Not pleafed ; not delighted. 

Me rather, had, my heart might feel your love, 

Than my unpleas'd eye fed your courtely. Sbakefpeare. 

Condemn’d to live with fubjeds ever mute, 

A falvage prince, unpleas'd , though abfolute. Dryden. 
Unplea'sing. adj. OfFenfive ; dilgufting ; giving no delight. 

Set to drels this garden : 

How dares thy tongue found this unpleafing news ? Shakefp. 
Hence the many miftakes, which have made learnino- fo 
unpleafing and fo unfuccefsful. Milton. 

if all thofe great painters, who have left us fuch fair plat¬ 
forms, had rigoroufly obferved it in their figures, they had 
made things more regularly true, but withal very un¬ 
pleafing. , Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Howe’er unpleafing be the news you bring, 

I blame not you, but your imperious king. Dryden. 

UnplFant. adj. Not calily bent; not conforming to the 
will. 

T he chizel hath more glory than the pencil ; that beino- fo 
hard an inftrument, and working upon fo unpliant fluff, can 
yet leave ftrokes of fo gentle appearance. Wotton . 

Unplo / wed. adj. Not plowed. 

Good found land, that hath lain long unplowed. Mortimer . 
ToUnplUme. adj. To ftrip of plumes; to degrade. 

In the moft ordinary phaenomena in nature, we fhall find 
enough to fhame confidence, and unplume dogmatizing Glanv 
UnpoeRical. 7 ;• t. T r 1 i 

Unpoe tick. V a \L INk)t luc!l as becomes a poet. 

Nor for an epithet that fails, 

Bite oft your unpoetick nails. 


Waller. 

Dryden. 
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Uifiuft ! why you fliou’d in fuch veins, • . 

Reward your fingers for your brains ? Bp- Corbel, 

UnpoRishfd. adj. 

1. Not fmoothed ; not brightened by .attrition. 

Palladio, having noted in an old arch at V erona, lomc 
part of the materials cut in fine forms, and fome unpolijbedy 
doth conclude, that the antients did leave the outward face 
of their marbles, or free-ftone, without any fculpture, till 
they were laid in the body of the building. Wcgton. 

He affirms it to have been the antient cuftom ot all the 
Greeks, to fet up unpolijhed fkones inftead of images, to the 
honour of the gods. StiliingjleeU 

2. Not civilized ; not refined. 

Finding new words. 

Such as of old wife bards employ’d to make 
Unpolifh'd men their wild retreats forfake. 

Thofe firft unpolifdd matrons, big and bold, 

Gave fuck to infants of gigantick mould. 

Unpoli'te. adj. [impol'h Fr. impohtus, Lat.J Not elegant; 
not refined ; not civil. 

Difcourfes for the pulpit fhould be caft Into a plain me¬ 
thod, and the reafons ranged under the words, firft, fecondly,- 
and thirdly ; however they may be now fancied to found un- 
polite , or unfafhionable. , Watts's Irnprov. of the Mind. 

UnPolluRe d. adj. [impollutus^^f Not corrupted ; not de¬ 
filed. 

Lay her i’ th’ earth ; 

And from her fair and unpolluted flefli 

May violets fpring ! Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

’Till oft converfe with heav’nly habitants 
Begin to caft a beam on th’ outward fhape, 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the foul’s eftence, 

’Till all be made immortal. Miltons 

Though unpolluted yet with afilual ill. 

She 1 half commits, who fins but in her will. Dryden, 

Unpopular, adj. Not fitted to pleafe the people. 

The practices of thefe men, under the covert of feigned 
zeal, made the appearance of lincere devotion ridiculous and 
unpopular. Addifon's Freeholder , N° 37. 

UnpoRtable. adj. [un and portable.] Not to be carried. 

Had their cables of iron chains had any great length, they 
had been unportable ; and being fhort, the fhips muft have 
funk at an anchor in any ftream of weather or counter¬ 
tide. Raleigh. 

Uni osseRsed. adj. Not had ; not obtained. 

He claims the crown.- 


■—Is the chair empty ? is the fword unfway’d ? 


Sla \efpeare. 


Milton c 
Prion 


Sbakefpeare . 


Sbakefpeare. 

Milton. 


Dryden, 


Is the king dead ? the empire nnpoffefs'd ? 

Such vaft room in nature unpojjejs'd 
By living foul, defert, and defolate. 

Only to fhine, yet fcarce to contribute 
Lach orb a glimpfe of light. 

The cruel fomething unpoffefs'd y 
Corrodes and leavens all the reft. 

UnpcsseRsing. adj. Having no poflefiiori. 

Thou unpoffefftng baftard, doft thou think, 

That I would ftand againft thee ? 

UnpraRticable. adj. Not feafible. 

I try’d fuch of the things that came into my thoughts, as 
were not in that place and time unprafiicable. " Boyle, 

UnpraRtised. adj. Not fkilful by ule and experiences 
raw; being in the ftate of a novice. 

The full lum of me 

Is an unleflon’d girl, unfchool’d, iinprattis'd. 

Unpraclis'd , unprepar’d, and ftill to feek. 

I am young, a novice in the trade ; 

The fool of love, unprattis'd to perfuade. 

And want the foothing arts. 

His tender eye, by too diretSF a ray, 

Wounded, and flying from unprattis'd day. 

Unpr aFsed. adj. Not celebrated ; not praifed. 

The land, 

In antique times was falvage wildernefs ; 

Unpeopl’d, unmanur’d, unprov’d, unprais'd. Fairy Queen. 
If all the world 

Sould in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe. 

Drink the clear ftream, and nothing wear but frieze, 

Th’ all-giver would be unthank’d, wou’d be unprais'd. Milti 
If young African for fame 
His wafted country freed from Punick rage, 

The deed becomes unprais'd , the man at leaft. 

And lofes, though but verbal, his reward. 

Nor pafs unprais'd the veft and veil divine. 

Which wand’ring foliage, and rich flow’rs entwine. Dryden , 
Lnpreca rious. adj. Not dependent on another. 

The ftars, which grace the high expanlion bright. 

By their own beams, and unprecarious lis T ht, 

At a vaft diftance from each other lie. & ’ Blackmore; 
Unpre cedented, adj. Not juftifiable by any example. 

i he iecret or all this unprecedented proceeding in their 
matters, they muft not impute to freedom. Swift „ 

F© 


Prior. 


Milton „ 
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o Un predict, v. a. To retra£fc prediction. 

Means I mutt ufe, thou fay’ft prediction eife 
_ vv ill 'ttnpredtfty and fail me of the throne, 
u ntrefe rred. adj. Not advanced. 

To make a lcholRr, keep him under, while he is young, or 
vnprej'Srred. cdlUr m p ,.^ 

Unpregnant, aelj. Not prolifick. 

This deed unfhapes me quite, makes me unpregnant. 
And dull to all proceedings. Shake!heare. 

Unpreju / dicate. adj. Not prepoflefled by any fettled notions. 
r ^ puic mind in a chafte body, is the mother of wifdom, 
hncere principles, and unpr judiciate underftanding. Taylor. 
Unprejudiced, adj. Free from prejudice; free from pre- 
pollefSon ; not pre-occupied by opinion ; void of nrecon- 
ceived notions. 

The meaning of them may be fo plain, as that any 
unprejudiced and reafonable man may certainly underftand 

them - Tiilotfon. 

Several, when they had informed themfelves of our Sa¬ 
viour s hiftory, and examined, with unprejudiced minds, the 
doctrines and manners of his difciples, were fo ftruck, that 
they profefled themfelves of that feed. Addijon. 

Unprela / tical. Unfuitabie to a prelate. 

The archbifhop of York, by fuch unprelatical, ignominious 
arguments, in plain terms advifed him to pafs that adt. Claren. 
Unpremeditated, adj. Not prepared in the mind before¬ 
hand. 

Afk me what quettion thoti canft poflible. 

And I will anfwer unpre?neditated. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

He dictates to me flumb’ring; or Lnfpires 
Eafy my unpremeditated verfe. Milton's Par. Loft. 

The flow of fpeech make unpremeditated harangues, or 
converfe readily in languages that they are but little acquaint¬ 
ed with. Addijon. 

Unprepared, adj. 

1. Not fitted by previous meafures. 

Unpradtis’d, unprepar'd., and ftill to feek. Milton. 
T o come unprepar'd before him, is an argument that we 
do not efteem God. Duppers Rules for Devotion. 

t ields are full of eyes, and woods have ears ; 

For this the wife are ever on their guard. 

For, unforefeen, they fay, is unprepard. Dry den. 

2 . Not made fit for the dreadful moment of departure. 

I would not kill thy unprepared fpirit ; 

No; heavens forefend. Shakefp.Othello. 

My unprepar'd , and unrepenting breath, 

Was fnatch’d away by the fwift hand of death. Rofcommon. 
UnprepaRedness. n. f. State of being unprepared. 

I believe my innocency and unpreparednejs to afiert my 
rights and honour, make me the molt guilty in their efteem ; 
who would not fo eafily have declared a war againft me, if 
I had firft aflaulted them. K. Charles. 

Unprepossessed. Not prepoflefled ; not pre-occupied by 
notions. 

The unprepcffejfcd on the one hand, and the well-difpofed 
on the other, are aftedfed with a due fear of thefe things. South. 

It finds the mind naked and iinprepojjejfed with any former 
notions, and fo eafily and infenfibly gains upon the aflent. South. 
Unpre'ssed. adj. 

1. Not preflfed. 

Have I my pillow left unprefs'd in Rome ? Shakefpeare. 
In thefe foft fhades, unprefs'd by human feet. 

Thy happy Phoenix keeps his balmy feat. Tickell. 

2 . Notinforced. 

They left not any error in government unmentioned, or 
unprejfecl , with the fliarpeft and moft pathetical expref- 
fions. . Clarendon. 

UnpreteRding. adj. Not claiming any diftindlions. 

Bad writers are not ridiculed, becaufe ridicule ought to 
be a pleafure ; but to undeceive and vindicate the honeft Uifd 
unpretending part of mankind from impofition. Pope . 

Unpreva'iling. adj. Being of no force. 

Throw '.o earth this unprevailing woe. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
UnpreveRted. adj. 

I. Not previoufly hindered. 

A pack of foiTows, which wou’d prefs you down. 

If unprevented , to your timelefs grave. Shakefpeare. 

I. Not preceded by any thing. 

Thy grace 

Comes unprevented, unimplor’d, unfought. Milton. 

UnpriRcely. adj. Unfuitabie to a prince. 

I could not have given my enemies greater advantages, 
than by fo unprincely an inconftancy. K. Charles. 

UnprinThD. adj. Not printed. 

Defer it, till you have finifhed thefe that are yet un¬ 
printed. Pope. 

Unprincipled* adj. Not fettled in tenets cr opinions. 

I do not think my litter fo to leek, 

Or fo unp'rinciprd in virtue’s book. 

As that the Tingle want of light and noife 

Could ftir the conftant mood of her calm thoughts. Milton . 

Others betake them to ftate affairs, with fouls fo unprinci- 
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that rv. anc j 


DryUn. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 

7 W~ 

• LJI j.n... 


Donne. 


Shakefpeare. 


pied in virtue, and true generous breeder 
court fhifts, and tyrannous aphorilms a- 
higheft points of wifdom. " ‘ ’ mem the 

' alueJ 5 ,,0£ of efiim ZZ 

A baubling veliel was he captain of 
For fhallow draught and bulk un^tifable 
Lnproclaimed. adj Not notified ‘b^pubiick dedir^ 
I he Syrian king, who to fui-prize c]aral *on. 

One man, aMfin-like, had levv’d war. 

War unproclaim'd ' 7 l/r;u n l> r> 

Unprofitable. adj. Ufelefs; renting no ** 

offices may the better be attended. ? ° Urs ’ 

Should he reafon with unprofitable talk ? ^ Docker. 

. M V f ° n Onefimus I have begotten in my bonds. , XV ; 3 - 
tune paft was to thee unprofitable, but now profit 7* 7" 

and me. 1 t0 thee 

They receive aliment fufficicnt, and yet no U * 

can well digeft; and withal fweat out the 
fitablefi juice. a " d ™pn- 

It is better to fall honourably, than to furvfive' in**' ^ 
profitable and ungloriouslife. r an un ~ 

Then they who brothers better claim difown ^ 
Defraud their clients, and to lucre fold. 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. 

With fhame and lorrow fill’d, 

For plotting an unprofitable crime. 

An ox that waits the coming blow. 

Old and unprofitable to the plough. 

With tears fo tender, 

As any heart, but only her’s, could move; 

Trembling before her bolted doors he flood, 

And there pour’d out th 'unprofitable flood. 
UnprYsoned. adj. Set free from confinement. 

Several defires led parts away, 

Water declin’d with earth, the air did flay ; 

Fire rofe, and each from other but unty’d, * 

Themlelves unprifim'd were, and purify’d. 
Unprized.^'. Not valued. 

Not all the dukes of wat’rifh Burgundy, 

Can buy this unpriz'd , precious maid of me. 
Unprofa'ned. adj. Not violated. 

Unfpoil’d fhall be her arms, and unprofan'd 
Her holy limbs with any human hand : 

And in a marble tomb laid in her native land. Dryden. 
UnfroRitableness. n.fi Ufelefsnefs. 

We are fo perfuaded of the unprofitableneft of your fcience, 
that you can but leave us where you find us ; but if you fuc- 
ceed, you increafe the number of your party. Addifon, 
UnproRitably. adv. Ufelefsly; without advantage. 

I fhou’d not now unprofitably fpend 
Myfelf in words, or catch at empty hope. 

By airy ways, for folid certainties. B. Johifon. 

Our country’s caufe. 

That drew our fwords, now wrefts ’em from our hands, 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood 
Unprofitably fheu. Addifon's Cato, 

Unpf,oRited. adj. Having no gain. 

Be clamorous, and leap all civil bounds, 

Rather than make unprofited return. Shakefpeare. 

Unprolifick. adj. Barren; not productive. 

Great rains drown many infects, and render their eggs 
unprolifick , or deftroy them. Hale. 

UnproRiising. adj. Giving no promife of excellence; hav¬ 
ing no appearance of value. 

If he be naturally littlefs and dreaming, this unpromifng 
difpofition is none of the eafieft to be dealt with. Locke. 

An attempt as difficult and unpromifmg of fuccefs, as if he 
fhould make the eflay, to produce fome new kinds of animals 
. out of fuch fenfelefs materials. Bentley. 

Unprono'unced. adj. Not uttered ; not fpoken. 

Mad ’ft imperfect; words, with childifli trips, 

Hali-pronounc’d, Aide through my infant lips. huton. 
Unpro'per. adj. Not peculiar. 

Millions nightly lie in thofe unprGper beds, 

Which they dare 1 wear peculiar. Shakefp. 0 the dm 

UnproRerly. adv. Contrarily to propriety; improperly. 

I kneel before thee, and unproper'.y 
Shew duty as miftaken all the while 

Between the child and parent. Shakefpeare's Corioianuf. 

U npropi t ious. adj. Not favourable ; inaufpicious. 

’Twas when the dog-ftar’s unpropiticus ray 
Smote ev’ry brain, and wither’d cv’ry bay, 

Sick was the fun. 

UnprofoRtioned. adj. Not flaked to fome thing elfe? 

Give thy thoughts no tongue. 

Nor any improporti.n'd thought-his a 
UnproRped. adj. Not fuppbrted ; not upheld. 

He lives at random, carelefsly diffus’d. 

With languifti’d head unprop'd. 

As one paft hope, abandon’d, r 

And by himfelf given over. Milton s 


Pope, 


Shakefpeare 
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The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh. 

And cut the nerves ; the nerves no moj&Juftam ; 

The bulk ; the bulk, unpropp'd , falls headlong on the plain. 

11 Dryden. 

UnpropoDed. adj. Not propofed. 

The means are unpropos d. v U d • 

Unprc/speRous. adj. [improper, Lat.J Unfortunate ; not pro - 

^The winter had been very unprofperous and unfuccefsful to 

Clarendon. 

the king. lt . , 

Nought unprofp'rous fhall thy ways attend. 

Born with good omens, and with heav’n thy friend. Pope. 

Unpro'speRously. adj. Unfuccefsfully. 

When a prince fights juftly, and yet unprofpcroufly , if he 
could fee all thofe realons for which God hath fo ordered it, 
he would think it the moft reafonable thing in the world. Taylor. 
Unprotected .adj. Not protected ; not fupported. 

By woeful experience, thy both did learn, that to forlake 
the true God of heaven, is to fall into all fuch evils upon the 
face of the earth, as men, either deftitute of grace divine, 
may commit, or unprotected from above, endure. Hooker. 
UnproRed. adj. Not evinced by arguments. 

The land. 

In antique times was favage wildernefs, 

Unpeopl’d, unmanur’d, unproved , unprais’d. Spenfer. 

There 1 found a frefli, unproved knight, 

Whofe manly hands, imbru’d in guilty blood. 

Had never been. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

There is much of what fhould be demonftrated, left un¬ 
proved by thofe chymical experiments. Boyle. 

To Unprovi'de. v. a. To divert of refolution or qualifications. 
I’ll not expoftulate with her, left 
Her beauty unprovide my mind again. Shakefp. Othello. 

Profperity inviting every lenfe, 

With various arts to unprovide my mind ; 

What but a Spartan fpirit can fuftain 
The fhock of fuch temptations ? Southern. 

UnproviRed. adj. 

1. Not fecured or qualified by previous meafureSi 

Where fhall I find one that can fleal well ? O, for a fine 
thief of tv/o and twenty, or thereabout; I am heinoufly un¬ 
provided. Shakefp. Hen. 1 V. 

With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d my arm. Shakefpeare. 

Tears, for a ftroke forefeen, afford relief , 

But unprovided for a Hidden blow, 

Like Niobe we marble grow. 

And petrify with grief. Dryden. 

2 . Not furnifhed. 

Thofe unprovided of tackling and victual, are forced to 
lea. ' K. Charles. 

The feditious had neither weapons, order, nor counfel; but 
being in all things unprovided, were ffain like beaffs. Hayward. 
Th’ ambitious emprefs with her fon is join’d, 

And, in his brother’s abfence, has deffgn’d 
Th’ unprovided town to take. Dryden. 

True zeal is not a folitary, melancholy grace, as if only 
fit to dwell in mean minds ; fuch as are utterly unprovided of 
all other natural, moral, or fpiritual abilities. Sprat. 

Courts are feldom unprovided of perfons under this cha- 
rafler, on whom moft employments naturally fall. Swift. 
UnprovoRed. adj. Not provoked. 

The teeming earth, yet guiltlefs of the plough, 

And unprovok'd , did fruitful ftores allow. Dryden. 

Let them forbear all open and lecret methods of encou¬ 
raging a rebellion (o deftruclive, and fo unprovoked. Addifon. 
Unpru ned, adj. Not cut; not lopped. 

The whole land is full of weeds ; 
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fwanefs, by publifiiing that perfon, whofe work is reUgioh* 
whole thoughts muff; dwell iii heaven. Taylor■. 

UnpuRlished. adj. 

1. Secret j unknown. 

All bleft fecrets ; 

All you unpublifh'd virtues of the earth, . • 

Spring with my tears. Shakefp. K> Lean 

2. Not giveii to the pubiick. . , D 

Apply your care wholly to thofe which are unpubltjh d. Pope . 
UnpuRged. adj. Not purged ; unpurified. ^ 

In her vifage round thole fpots, unpurg d 
Vapours not yet into her lubffanee turn d* Miltoni 

Unpu'rified. adj. 

1. Not freed from recrement* 

2. Not cleanfed from fin. 

Our linful nation having been long in the furnace', is now 
come out, but z mpurifed. Decay of Piety. 

Unpursu'ed. adj. Not purfued. 

All night the dreadlefs angel unpurfu'd 
Through heav’n’s wide champain held his way 1 . Miltoni 
Unpi/tRifIed. adj. Not corrupted by rottennels. 

Meat and drink laft longer unputrified , or unfowered,, 
in winter than in fummer. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

No animal unputrified , being burnt, yields any alkaline fait* 
but putrified, yields a volatile alkali. Arbuthnoti 

UnquaRified. adj. Not fit. 

’Till he has denudated himfelf of all thefe incumbrances* 
he is utterly unqualified for thefe agonies. Decay of Pietyi. 

All the writers againft chriftianity, fince the revolution, 
have been of the loweft rank in regard to literature, wit, 
and fenfe ; and upon that account wholly unqualified to pro¬ 
pagate herefies, unlefs among a people already abandoned. Sw. 

Tories are more hated by the zealous whigs, than the 
very papifts, and as much unqualified for the fmalleft offices. SR;. 
To Unqua'lify. v. a. To difqualifyj to divert of qualifi¬ 
cation. 

Arbitrary power fo diminifhes the balls of the female fi¬ 
gure, as to unqualify a woman for an evening walk. Addifon. 

Our private misfortunes may unqualify us for charity : but 
fefledt, whether they may not have been inflicted by God, as 
a juft punifhment of our former unmercifulnefs. Aiterbury . 

Deafnefs unqualifies me for all company. Sivift. 

UnquaRrellable. adj. Such as cannot be impugned. 

There arife unto the examination fuch fatisfadtory and /;«- 
quarrelable reafons, as may confirm the caufes generally re¬ 
ceived. Drozon’s Vulgar Err ours. 

To UnqueeR. v. a. To divert; of the dignity of queen. 

Embalm me. 

Then lay me forth ; although unqueen'cl, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. Shakefpeare. 
Unque'nchable. adj. Unextinguifliable. 

Wereprefent wildfires burning in water and unquenchable . Bac. 
The people on their holidays, 

Impetuous, iiifolent, unquenchable. Milton's Agoniftes. 

The criminal’s penitence may have number’d him among 
the faints, when our unretracted uncharitablenefs may fend us 
to unquenchable flames. . Government of the Tongue. 

Our love of God, our unquenchable defires to promote pur 
Well-grounded hopes to enjoy his glory, fhould take the chief 
place in our zeal* Sprat's Sermons . 

UnqueRched. adj. 

1. Not extinguifhed. 

We have heats of dungs, and of lime unquenched. Bacon , 

2. Not extinguiflhable. 

Sadnefs, or great joy, equally diflipate the fpirits, and im¬ 
moderate exercife in hot air, with unquenched thirft. Arbuth. 
UnqueRchableness. n. f. Unextinguifhablenefs. 

I was amazed to fee the unquenchablenefsoi this fire. IlakewilL 


Her fruit trees all unprun'd. Shakefpeare. Unquestionable, adj. 

Unpunished, ad/.f imp unis, Lat.] Not punifhed ; fuftered to i. Indubitable; not to be doubted, 
continue in impunity. 

Bind not one fin upon another, for in one thou (halt not 
be unpunijhed. Ecclus viii. 8. 

Divine juftice will not let oppreffion go unpunijhed. L'Eftr. 

The vent’rous victor, march’d unpunijh'd hence. 


Unpu'rchased. 


Unpu' 


Dryden. 


Denham. 2. 


And leem’d to boalt his fortunate offence. 
adj. Unbought. 

Unpurchas'd plenty our full tables loads, 

And part of what they lent, return t’our gods. 
uR ged. adj. Not purged. 

Is Brutus lick ? 

And will he fteal out of his wholefome bed, 

Uo tempt the rheumy and unpurged air, 

'Fo add unto his ficknels ? Shakefp. Julius Ccefar. 

Unpu'rposed. adj. Not defuined. 

Do it 

Or thy precedent fervices are all 

But accidents unpurpos'd. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Unpu BLfcK. adj. Private; not generally known. 

Virgins muft be retired and unpuklick: for all freedom of 
fociet 

in its 


The duke’s carriage was furely noble throughout; of uri- 
qucftionable courage in himfelf, and rather fearful of fame 
than danger. TVotton. 

One reafon that mathematical demon ft rations are uncon- 
troverted, is becaufe intereft hath no place in thofe unqueftion- 
able verities. Glanville's Scepf. 

There is an unqueftionable magnificence in every part of 
Paradife Loft. Addifon. 

Such as cannot bear to be queftioned Without impatience ; 

this feems to be the meaning here. 

What were his marks ?-- 

--A lean cheek, which you have not; ail uiiqueftionable 

fpirit, which you have not. Shakefpeare. 


Unquestionably, adv. Indubitably; -withoutdoubt. 

If the fathers were unqueftionably of the houlhold of faith 
and all to do good to them ; then certainly their children can¬ 
not be ftrangers in this houlhold. Sprat. 

St. Auftin was unqueftionably a man of parts, but in- 
terpofing in a controverfy where his talent did not lie, 

y is a violence dune to virginity, not in its naturT'bui ** a " tiP ° dCS t0 Ver> ' iU pUrp0fe ! 

moral capacty, that is, it loies part of its feverity and t. ^ot doubtedj'pald without doubt, 

29 U Other 
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Other relations in good authors, though we do not pofitively 

, d T‘‘jj’ y f t J? aVe the >' ‘! ot been manned by fome. P Brawl. 

2. Indifputable; not to be oppofed. 

It did not pleafe the gods, who inftrufl the people ; 

And their unquejhon'd pleafures mud be ferv’d. B. Johnfon 

3. Not interrogated; not examined. J J ' 

Mutt’ring pray’rs as holy rites die meant. 

Through the divided crowd unquejlion' d went. Dry den. 

UnquFck. adj. Motionlefs. U 

His fenfes droop, his Heady eyes unquick ; 

And much he ails, and yet he is not fick. Daniel's Civ. War 
In\uickened. adj . Not animated ; not ripened to vitality. ’ 
livery foetus bears a fecret hoard. 

With fleeping, unexpanded ilTue dor’d ; 

Which num’rous, but unquicken'd progeny, 

_ Clafp’d, ay enwrapped, within each Sther lie. Blackmore. 
Unqui et. ad/. [ inquiet , Fr. inquietus y Lat.J 

1. Moved with perpetual agitation ; not calm ; not Hill. 

Fiom grammatick flats and flhallows, they are on the fud- 
den tranfported to be tolled and turmoiled with their un- 
ballalted wits, in fathomlefs and unquiet depths of contro- 

verfy. Milton 

2 . Didurbed ; full of perturbation ; not at peace. 

Go with me to church, and call me wife, 

And then away to Venice to your friend ; 

For never {hall you lie by Portia’s fide 

With an unrmiet foul. shakefp. Mer. of Venice. 

1 hy love hopeful to regain. 

From thee I will not hide 

What thoughts in my unquiet bread: are rifn. Milton 

3. Redlefs ; unfatisfied. 

She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring; 

A vain, unquiet , glitt’ring, wretched thing. Pops. 

Mirth from company is but a fluttering, unquiet motion’ 
that beats about the bread: for a few moments, and after 
leaves it empty. p 

U-*\ qui etly, adv. Without red:. 

Who’s there beddes foul weather ?_. 

-One minded like the weather, mod: 

Unquiet y. Shakefp. K. Lear. 


u N R 
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i. 


UnouFe^ness. n.f. 

J. Want of tranquillity. 

Thou, like a violent noife, earn’d rudiing in. 

And mak’d them wake and dart to new unquietnejs. Denham. 

2. Want of peace. 

.it is mod enemy to war, and mod hateth unquietnejs. Spenf. 

3. Redlefsnefs ; turbulence. 1 J 

What pleafure can there be in that edate, 

Which your unquietnejs has made me hate ? Dryden. 

4. Perturbation; uneafinefs. 

Is my lord angry ?- 

—He went hence but now. 

And certainly in drange unquietnejs. Shakejp. Othello. 

From inordinate love, and vain fear, comes all unquietnejs 
6f fpirit, and didradlion of our fenfes. Taylor . 

Unra'cked. adj. Not poured from the lees. 

Rack the one veflel from the lees, and pour the lees of the 
racked veflel into the unracked veflel. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 
Unrated, adj. Not thrown together and covered. Ufed 
only of fires. 

Cricket, to Windfor chimnies (halt thou leap : 

Where fires thou find’d unrak'd , and hearths unfwept. 
There pinch the maids. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor, 
Unra'nsacked. adj. Not pillaged. 

He gave that rich city for a prey unto his foldiers, who left 
neither houfe, nor corner thereof unranfacked. Knolles. 

Unra'nsomed. adj. Not fet free by payment for liberty, 
Unranfom'd here receive the fpotlefs fair, 

Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare. 

To Unra'vel. v. a. 

1. To difentangle ; to extricate; to clear. 

There unravel all 

This dark defign, this mydery of fate. _ 

With Machiavelian fagacity thou unravell'dft intrigues of 
d^te. Arbuthnot. 

2. To diforder ; to throw out of the prefent conditution. 

How can any thing fucceed well with people that are to be 
pleafed with nothing, unlefs the ball of the univerfe may be 
unravelled , and the laws of providence reverfed. L'Ejlrange. 

O the traytor’s name ! 

I’ll know it ; I will: art fhaU be conjur’d for it, 

And nature all unravell'd. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 

So prophane and fceptical an age, takes a pride in unravel¬ 
ling all the received principles of reafon and religion. Tillotfon . 

3. To clear up the intrigue of a play. 

The lolution, or unravelling of the intrigue, commences, 
when the reader begins to fee the doubts cleared up. Pope. 

Thus fupernaturally is the plot brought to perfeilion; 
nor is the unravelling of it lefs happily imagined. Shaiefp. Illuji. 
Unra'zored. adj. Unfhaven. 

As fmooth as Hebe’s their unrazor d lips. Milton. 


Pope's Iliad. 


Addifon's Cato. 


Unre'ached. adj. Not attained. 

Labour with unequal force to climb 

TWa ".X hl11 ’ Unnach ’ d b >' fo ™>er time. 

*• 7 * Publickl >' P ron °unced. 

Thefe books are fafer and better to L , f 
read. Detter to be left m 

His mufe had Aarv’d, had not a piece C 

And by a player bought, fuppjy’d her hr ?° d) 

2 . Untaught; not learned in books. b d> Drydn. 

Uncertain whofe the narrower f pan 

The clown unread ,, or half-read gentleman 
Unreadiness, n.f. b man * IW, 

1. Want of readinefs ; want of promptnefs 
1 his impreparation and unreadmefs w L n . 

then^tnrn it to the toothing op of 

2. Want of preparation. Hooker^ b.\ 

u”tr;“r o "' 

i* N °t prepared ; not fit. 

The fairy knight 

Departed thence, albe his wounds wide 
ot throughly heal’d, unready were to ride P ’ n 

. **—--♦*> <afc 

3. KtartTiS ““ d “- »~t 

Unreal, adj. Unfubftantial. Bmn ’ 

Hence, terrible (hadow! 

Unreal mock** hence ! Shakefp. Mode!,. 

1 with pain 

Voyag’d th’ unreal^ vad, unbounded deep 

Of horrible confufion. Milton's Par. Loll b x 

Unreasonable, adj. •' 5 ,x ’ 

1. Exorbitant; claiming, or infidingon more than is fit. 

wht nCe ? VCr ll™ S ua § e is fo ful1 of its own proprieties, that 
w hat is beautiful in one, is often barbarous in another it 
would bz unreafonable to limit a tranflator to the narrow com- 
pafs of_ his author’s words. Dryden's Pref. to Ovid. 

My intention in prefixing your name, is not to defire your 
pioteduon of the following papers, which I take to be a very 
unreafonable requed; fince, by being inferred to you, you 
cannot lecommend them without fome fufpicion of par- 
tni ity. Swift s Projctt for the Advancement of Religion. 

2. Not agreeable to reafon. J 

No reafon known to us; but that there is no reafon there- 
of, 1 judge mod unreajonable to imagine. Hooker , b. i. 

It is unreajonable for men to be judges in their own cafes; 
leif-love will make men partial to "themfelves and their 

fne Q n u ds ‘ . Locke. 

ohe entertained many unreafonable prejudices, againft him, 
before die was acquainted with his perlonal worth. Addifon. 

3* Greater than is fit; immoderate. 

Thofe that place their hope in another world, have, in a 
great mealure, conquer’d dread of death, and unreajonable love 
of life. Alter bury. 

Unre'asonableness. n.J. 

1. Exorbitance; exceflive demand. 

The unreajonal/lenejs of propofitions is not more evident, 
than that they are not the joint defires of their major 
number. ^ K. Cbar.es. 

A young univerfity difputant was complaining of the unrea- 
Jonahlenejs of a lady, with whom he was engaged in a point 
of controvert'. _ Addijon's Freeholder , N u 32. 

2. Inconfiflency with reafon. 

The unreajonablenejs and prefumption of thofe that thus pro¬ 
ject, have not fo much as a thought, all their lives long, to 
advance fo far as attrition. Hammond. 

Unreasonably, adv. 

1. In a manner contrary to reafon. 

2. More than enough. 

I’ll not over the thrcdiold, till my lord return from the 
wars.— 

—Fye 1 you Confine yourfelf mod unreajonably. Sbakejpeare. 
ToU nreAve. v. a. [now unravel ; from un and reave , or 
ravel ; perhaps the fame with rtv.e 9 to tear, or break alimder.j 
To unwind ; to difentangle. 

Penelope, for her Ulyfles’ fake. 

Devis’d a web her woers to deceive; 

In which the work that Ihe all day did make, 

'The fame at night die did unreave. . Spenjer. 

Un- 
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UnREBaTed .adj. Not blunted. 

A number of fencers try it out with unrebated fwords. Hahew. 
UnREbUkea'BLE. adj. Obnoxious to no cenfure. 

Keep this commandment without fpot, unrebukeable , until 
the appearing of Chrifl. 1 Tim. vi. 14. 

Unrece'ived. adj. Not received. 

Where the figns and facraments of his grace are not, 
through contempt, unreceived , or received with contempt, they 
reallygive what they promife, and are what they lignify. Hooker. 
Unreclaimed, adj. 

1. Not turned. 

A favagenefs of unreclaimed blood, 

Of general aflault. Shakejp. Hamlet. 

2. Not reformed. 

This is the mod favourable treatment a flnher can hope 
for, who continues unreclaimedby the goodnels of God. Rogers. 
UnkeconcFleable. adj. 

1. Not to be appeafed ; implacable. 

He had many infirmities and fins, unreconcileable with per¬ 
fect righteoufnefs. Hammond's Pradi. Catechjm. 

2. Not to be made confident with. 

Let me lament) 

That our Aars, unreconcileable , fhould have divided 
OurequaJnefs to this. Shakejp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Unreconciled adj. Not reconciled. 

If you bethink yourfeif of any crime 
Unreconci!d as yet to heav’n and grace, 

Solicit for it draight. Shakejp. Othello. 

Unrecorded, adj. Not kept in remembrance by publick mo¬ 
numents. 

Unrecorded left through many an age, 

Worthy t’have not remain’d fo long unfung. Milton, 

The great Antilocus ! a name 
Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame. Pope's OdyJJey-. 

UnrecoCnted. adj. Not told ; not related. 

This is yet but young, and may be left 
To fome ears unrecounted. Shakejp. Hen. VIIE 

UnrecruCtable. adj. Incapable of repairing the deficiencies 
of an army. 

Empty and unrequitable colonels of twenty men in a com- 

P an y* _ Milton on Education. 

Unrecu'ring. adj. Irremediable. 

I found her draying in the park, 

Seeking to hide herfelf; as doth the deer. 

That hath received fome unrecuring wound. Shakejpeafe, 

Unreduced, adj. Not reduced. 

The earl divided all the red of the Iridi countries unreduced , 
into fliires. Davies's Ireland. 

Unrefo'rmable. adj. Not to be put into a new form. 

I he rule of faith is alone unmoveable and unrejormable ; 
to wit, of believing in one only God omnipotent, creator of 
the world, and in his fon Jefus Chrid, bom of the virgin 

Mary. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Unrefo'rmed. adj. 

1. Not amended ; not corrected. 

Phis general revolt, when overcome, produced a general 
reformation of the Irifhry, which ever before had been un- 
reformed. Dmlcs’s Ireland. 

We retain the Julian conditution of the year, unrejormed 
without confideration of the defeHive minutes. Holder. 

2. Not bi ought to newnefs of life. 

If he may believe that Chrid died for him, as now he is, an 
unrejormed chridian, then what needs he reformation ? Hamm 
Unhumbled, unrepentant, unrefonn'd. Milton. 

Lnrefra'cted. adj. Not refra&ed. 

The fun’s circular image is made by an mrefraaed beam 

TT g 7 .. Newton’s Optich. 

cnrefreshed. adj. Notcheared; not relieved. 

by flee p m ^ t0mS 316 * lpontaneous Eifitude, being unrefrejhed 

Unregarded, adj. Not heeded; notrefpeaed; nfgleatdf 
We, ever by his might. 

Had thrown to ground the unregarded right. Fairy T 
Do’d fee, how unregarded now 7 

1 hat piece of beauty pafles ? 

1 here was a time when I did vow 
To that alone; 

But mark the fate of faces. 

On the cold earth lies th’ unregarded king; 

A headlefs carcafs, and a namelefs thino-. 

y°u have often counfell’d to remov? 

My vain purluit of unregarded love. 

Law " ‘ 


hieen . 


Suckling. 

Denham. 


clPT sft ' m morality have not been executed, andpro- 
clamations to inforce them, are wholly un, era. ded. Swift 

Unre gistered, Not recorded. " S f ‘‘ 


T 4 Hotter hours, 

Unregifer'd in vulgar fame, you have 

UNREGE U N rl E °R U A y TE PiC aJ “I L ^ ^ ^ Cleopatra. 
E nerate. adj. Not brought to a new life. 

1 his is not to be underdood promifeuoufly of all men 

^regenerate perfons, as well us regenerate. Y Stejem. 
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Unrefined, adj. Not fedrained by the bridief. 

Led from thy flying deed uni tin'd r as onc£ 

Bellerophon, though from a lower clime 
Difmounted, on th’ Aleian field I fall. Milton-* 

Unrelenting, adj. Hard; cruel; feeling ho pity. 

By many hands your father was fubdu’d ; 

But only flaughter’d by the ireful ann 

Of unrelenting Clifford. Shakejp. Hen. VI. 

Place pitchy barrels on the fatal dake, 

That fo her torture may be fhortened. 

Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts ? Shakejp . 

Thefe are the realms of unrelenting fate ; 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the date. Dryden. 

Falfe tears fhall wet his unrelenting eyes; 

And his glad heart with artful fighs fliall heave. Smith. 
Unrelie / vable. adj. Admitting no fuccour. 

As no degree of didrefs is unrelievable by his power; fo no 
extremity of it is inconfident with his compaflion. Boyle. 
Unreli'eved. adj. 


1. 


Dryden. 


2 . 


Not fuccoured. 

The goddefs griev’d. 

Her favour’d hod fhou’d perifli unreliev'd. 

Not eafed. 

The uneafinefs of unrelieved third is not ledeiled by conti¬ 
nuance, but grows the more unfupportable; Boyle. 

Unremarkable, adj. 

1. Not capable of being obferved. 

Our underdanding, to make a complete notion; mud add 
fomething elle to this fleeting and unremarkable fuperficies, 
that may bring it to our acquaintance. Digby, 

2 . Not worthy of notice. 

Unreme'diable. adj. Admitting no remedy. 

He fo handled it, that it rather feemed he had more come 
into a defence of an un>emediable mifehief already committed, 
than that they had done it at fird by his confent. Sidney, 

Unreme'mbering. adj. Having no memory. 

That unrememb'ring of its former pain. 

The foul may fuder mortal fleflh again. Drydtn . 

Unreme / mbered. adj. Not retained in the mind ; not recol- 
ledled. 

I cannot pafs unremembered , their manner of dTguifing the 
(hafts of chimnies in various fafliions, whereof the nobled is 
th e py ram i d al. Wotton's Architecture. 

Unrem e’mbrance. n. J. Forgetfulnefs ; want of remem¬ 
brance. 

Some words are negative in their original language, but 
feem pofitive, becaufe the negation is unknown ; as amnedy, 
an unremembrance , or general pardon. Watts's Logick . 

Un remoReable. adj. Not to be taken away. 

Never was there any woman, that with more unremovcable 
determination gave herfelf to love, after (he had once fet beford 
her mind the worthinefs of Amphialus. Sidney , b. ii. 

You know the fiery quality of the duke. 

How unremoveable and flxt he is 

In his own courfe. Shckejieare. 

Unremg'ved. adj. 

1. Not taken away* 

It is impoflible) where this opinion is imbibed and ztfnv- 
moved) to found any convincing argument. Hammond. 

We could have had no certain profpea of his happinefs, 
while the lad obdacle was um emoved. Dryden's Pirgih 

2. Not capable of being removed* 

Like Tenerid' or Atlas wiremov'd. Milton. 

Unremo Veablv. adv. In a manner that admits no re¬ 
moval. 

Hisdifcontents are unremoveably cou^pled to his nature. Sha. 

Unrepa id. adj. Not recompenfed ; not compenfated. 

Hadd thou full pow’r 

To meafure out his torments by thy will; 

Yet what could’d thou, tormentor, hope to gain ? 

Thy lofs continues, unrepaid by pain. ° Dryden. 

Unrepe / aled. adj. Not revoked ; not abrogated. 

When you are pinched with any unrepeated a& of parlia¬ 
ment, you declare you will not be obliged by it. Dryden. 

Natures law, and unrepeald command, 

That gives to lighter things the greated height. Black more. 

Unrepe n-i ed. adj. Not regarded with penitential forrow. 

They are no fit Applicants to feek his mercy in the behalf 
of others, whofe own unrepented fins provoked his iud indicr- 

natl ° n * TrT * Hooker^ * b. v. 

lr 1, vent’ring to difpleafe 

God for the fear of man, and man prefer, 

Set God behind : which in his jealoufy 

Shall never, unrepented , find forgivenels* Milton's A^oniP.es 
As in unrepented fin (he dy’d, 

^^: b ^S^T i 7 Unifb : d / or b - Pride. Wyd. 

an rns unrepented fins 

Rogers's Sermons. 
repenting ; not penitent; not 
forrowful for fin. 


Should 


VV ith what confufion will he hear 
produced before men and angels ? 
Unrepe'nting. I adj. Not 
Unrepentant* 5 
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bhould I of thefe the liberty regard, 

Who freed, as to their antient patrimony, 

Unhumbl’d, unrepentant , unreform’d, 

Headlong would follow. Milton s Par. Regain'd . 

My unprepar’d, and unrepenting breath, 

"Was (natch d away by the fwift hand of death. Rofcommon. 

All his arts reveal, 

From the firft moment of his vital breath, 

1 o his laffc hour of unrepentmg death. Dryden. 

Nor tyrants fierce, that unrepenting die, 

E er felt luch rage as thou. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 

Unrepi'ning. adj. Not peevifhly complaining. 

Barefoot as (he trod the flinty pavement, 

Her footfteps all along were mark’d with blood ; 

Yet filent on (he paft’d, and unrepining. Roive. 

Unreple'nisi-ied. adj. Not filled. 

Some air retreated thither, kept the mercury out of the 
unreplcniflied fpace. Boyle. 

L nreprie'vable. adj. Not to be refpited from penal death. 

Within me is a hell ; and there the poifon 
Is, as a fiend, confin’d, to tyrannize 
In unreprievable condemned blood. Sbakcfp. K. John. 

UnreproYched. adj. Not upbraided ; not cenfured. 

Sir John Hotham, unreproached , uncurled by any impre¬ 
cation of mine, pays his head. K. Charles. 

Unrepro veable. adj. Not liable to blame. 

h ou hath he reconciled, to prefent you holy, unblame- 
able, and unreproveable in his fight. Col. i. 22. 

Unrepro'ved. adj. 

1. Not cenfured. 

Chriftians have their churches, and unreproved exercife of 
religion. Sandys’s Journey. 

2. Not liable to cenfure. 

The antique world, in his firft flow’ring youth. 

With gladfome thanks, and unreproved truth, 

The gifts of fov’reign bounty did embrace. Fairy Queen, 

If I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her, and live with thee. 

In unreproved pleafures free. Milton. 

Unrepu'gnant. adj. Not oppofite. 

When feripture doth yield us natural laws, what particular 
order is thereunto moll agreeable ; when pofitive, which way 
to make laws unrepugnant unto them. Hooker b. iii. 

U nre'putable. adj. Not creditable. 

When we fee wife men examples of duty, we are con¬ 
vinced that piety is no unreputable qualification, and that we 
are not to be afhamed of our virtue. Rogers. 

Un requested, adj. Not alked. 

With what fecurity can our embaffadors go, unrequejled of 
the Turkifh emperor, without his fate conduit ? Knolles. 

Unrequitable, adj. Not to be retaliated. 

Some will have it that all mediocrity of folly is foolifh, and 
becaufe an unrequitable evil may enfue, an indifferent conve¬ 
nience muff be omitted. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

So unrequitab c is God’s love, and fo infolvent ar£ we, 
that that love vaflly improves the benefit, by which alone we 
might have pretended to fome ability of retribution. Boyle. 

Unrese'nted. adj. Not regarded with anger. 

The failings of thefe holy perfons, paffed not unrefented by 
God ; and the fame feripture which informs us of the fin, 
records the punifhment. Rogers. 

Unrese rved, adj. 

1. Not limited by any private convenience. 

The piety our heavenly father will accept, mull confift in 
an entire, unreferved obedience to his commands ; fince whofo- 
cver offends in one precept, is guilty of the whole law. Rogers. 

2. Open ; frank; concealing nothing. 

Unk ese'rvedness. n.J'. Unlimitednefs ; franknefs ; largenefs. 
ThQ tendernefs and unrefervednefs of his love, made him 
think thofe his friends or enemies, that werefo to God. Boyle . 

Unreservedly, adv. 

1. Without limitations. 

I am not to embrace abfolutely and unrcfervedly the opinion 
of Ariftotle. Boyle. 

2 . Without concealment; openly. 

I know your friendfhip to me is extenfive; and it is what I 
owe to that friendfhip, to open my mind unrefervediy to 
you. Pope. 

UnreseYvedness. n.f. Opennefs; franknefs. 

I write with more unrefervednejs than ever man wrote. Pope. 

Unresi'sted. adj. 

1. Not oppofed. 

The setherial fpaces are perfectly fluid ; they neither aflift, 
nor retard, the planets, which roll through as free and un- 
refffled, as if they moved in a vacuum. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. Refiftlefs ; fuch as cannot be oppofed. 

Thofe gods ! whofe unrejijtcd might 
Have lent me to thefe regions void of light. 

What wonder then, thy hairs fhould feel 
The conqu’ring force of unrefjlcd Reel ? 


Dryden. 

Pope. 




Sbdtfp, 

Dryden. 
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u N R ESI STING, ad]. blot OD DO lino - • _ i • 

What noife.? that fpirit’s poiVefs’d 
T hat wounds th' unreftfthg port*™ with thefe ft’ .. 

The fhoep was facrific’d on no pretence ’ S,}a ‘ 

But meek and unrefjlmg innocence * 

A patient, ufeful creature. 

Since the planets move horizontally through th, v ^ 7 ^ 
unrefijling fpaces of the heav’ns, where 7' ^ 

mconftderablc ones, occur, they may preferve the f “ ’ ° r 
locity which the firft impulfe imprefs’d », fa ? e ve ' 
Unreso'lvable. adj. Not to be folved ; infolube < 
for a man to run headlong, while his n.m a 
the face; fill] to prefs on to the embraces of fih^is a ' m l * 

t^s^tdeZ ;. 2 " 7 other £round> bu v ha i ^ 

U N R E S O Y V E D. adj. C out ^ s 

1. Not determined ; having made no refolution. 

On the weftern coaft 
Rideth a puiffant navy : to our fliores 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends 
Unarm’d, and untefoh’d to beat them back. * 

Turnus, unrefolv’d of flight. 

Moves tardy back, and juft recedes from fUht 

2. Not folved ; not cleared. & 

I do not fo magnify this method, to think it will perUfe 
clear every hard place, and leave no doubt unrefolvcd 12 
UnresoY ving. adj. Not refolving. ' L * ' 

She her arms about her unrejohing hufband threw. 7W 
Unrespe ctive. adj . Inattentive; taking little notice 
I will converfe with iron-witted fools. 

And unrefpeftive boys; none are for me 
That look into me with confid’rate eyes. Shahftcare 
UNREST, n.f. Difquiet; want of tranquillity; linquietneis 
Wife beheft, thofe creeping flames by reafon to fubdue 
Before their rage grew to fo great unrejl. Fairy Queen 
Repofe, fweet gold, for their unreft, ^ 

That have their alms out of the emprefs’ cheft. Shakefpeare . 

Difmay’d confufion all poflefs’d ; 

Th’ afflicled troop, hearing their plot defery’d : 

Then runs amaz’d diftrefs, with fad unrejl. 

To this, to that; to fly, to ftand, to hide. Daniel. 

Silence, in truth, would fpeak my forrows heft; 

For deepeft wounds, can leaft their feelings tell; 

Yet, let me borrow from mine own uriireft, 

But time to bid him, whom I lov’d, farewell. Wotton, 
Up they rofe, 

As from unreft ; and each the other viewing, 

Soon found their eyes hovv open’d, and their minds 
How darken’d ! Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. ix. 

Unresto'red. adj. 

1. Not reftored. 

2. Not cleared from an attainder. 

The fon of an unrej'tored traitor has no pretences to the 
quality of his anceftors. Collier on Duelling. 

Unrestrained, adj. 

1. Not confined ; not hindered. 

My tender age, in luxury was train’d. 

With idle eafe, and pageants entertain’d, 

My hours my own, my pleafures unrejtrain’d. Dryden 

2. Licentious ; loofe. 

The taverns he daily doth frequent, 

With unrejtrained , loofe companions. Shakefpeare. 

3. Not limited. 

Were there in this aphorifm an unreftrained truth, yet were 
it not reafonable to infer from a caution, a non-ufance, or 
abolition. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

UnretraYted. adj. Not revoked ; not recalled. 

The penitence of the criminal may have numbered him 
amongft the faints, when our unretratted uncharitablcnefs 
may fend us to unqu«nchable flames. Govern, of the Tongue. 

Nothing but plain malevolence can juftify difunion. Ma¬ 
levolence fhewn in a (ingle, outward a< 51 , unretrafted or in 
habitual ill-nature. Collier on Friendjbip . 

Unreve'aled. adj . Not told ; not difeovered. 

Had ye once feen thefe her ccleftial trealures, 

And unrevealed pleafures. 

Then would ye wonder, and her praifes fing. 

Dear - , fatal name ! reft ever unreveal'd ; 

Nor pafs thefe lips, in holy filence feal’d. 

Unreve'nged. adj. Not revenged. 

So might we'die, not envying them that live; 

So would we die, not unrevenged all. 

Unhonour’d though I am, 

Not unreveng’d that impious aeft (hall be 



Spenfer. 

Pope. 


Dryden. 


OL UU’ Cueng U Uldliuipuuj 

Great Pompey’s (hade complains that we are flow. 

And Scipio’s ghoft walks unreveng’d amongft us. Ai(ij° n ' 
UnreYerend. adj. Irreverent; difrefpe&fui. 

See not your bride in thefe unreverent robes. Sbaeejptai . 
Fie ! unreverend tongue ! to call her bad, 

Whofe lov’reignty fo oft thou haft pFeferr’d, 

With twenty thoufand foul-confirming oaths. Makejp ^ 




U N R 

UNR E, ' rER ^ tsTLY ‘ a ^' Hifrefpeclfully. 

I did unrcvercntly blame the gods, • ' 

•Who wake for thee, though thou fnore for thyfell. B. John]. 
Un reversed, adj . Not revoked ; not repealed. 

She hath offer’d to the doom, 

Which unreverfed ftands in effedtual force, 

A fea of melting tears. ^ Shakefpeare. 

UnrevoYed. adj. Not recalled. 

Hear my decree, which unrevok’d (hall ftand. Milton. 
Unrewarded, adj. Not rewarded ; not recompenfed. 

Providence takes care that good offices may not pafs un¬ 


rewarded. 

Since for common good 1 yield the lair, 
My private lofs let grateful Greece repair ; 
Nor unrewarded let your prince complain. 
That he alone has fought and bled in vain. 


L’Eft range. 


^ Pope. 

To Unri'ddle. v. a. To folve an enigma ; to explain a pro¬ 
blem. 

Some kind power unriddle where it lies, 

Whether my heart be faulty, or her eyes ! Suckling. 

The Platonick principles will not unriddle the doubt. Glanv. 
A reverfe often clears up the paftage of an old poet, as the 
poet often ferves to unriddle the reverfe. Addifon. 

UnridiYulous. adj. Not ridiculous. 

If an indifferent and unridiculous object could draw this au- 
fierenefs unto a fmile, he hardly could with perpetuity refift 
proper motives thereof. Brown s Vulgar Errours . 

To Unri'g. v. a. To ftrip of the tackle. 

Rhodes is the fovereign of the lea no more ; 

Their (hips unrigg’d , and fpent their naval ftore. Dryden. 

UnRiYht. Wrong. In Spenfer , this word (hould perhaps 
be untight. 

What in mod Englifh writers ufeth to be loofe, and as it 
were unright , in this author is well grounded, timely framed, 
and ftrongly truffed up together. Glofjary to Spenfer’s Kal. 
Shew that thy judgment is not unright. Wifdojn xii. 

Unrighteous, adj. Unjuft; wicked; fulfill; bad. 

Odtavius here lept into his room, 

And it ufurped by unrighteous doom ; 

But he his title juftify’d by might. Fairy Quecn> b. ii. 

Within a month ! 

Ere yet the fait of moft unrighteous tears. 

Had left the flufhing in her galled eyes. 

She married.—Oh moft wicked fpeed ! Shakefpeare. 

Let the wicked man forfake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord. I:a. lv. 

Unrighteously, adv. Unjuftlyj wickedly; finfully. ^ 

For them 

Their foes a deadly Shibboleth devife : 

By which unrightcoufy it was decreed. 

That none to truft, or profit (hould fucceed. 

Who would not fwallowfirft a poif’nous wicked weed. Dryd. 
A man may fall undefervedly under publick difgrace, or is 
unrighteoufy oppreffed. Collier on Pride. 

Unrighteousness, n.f. Wick ednefs ; injuftice. 

Our Romanifts can no more abide this propofition 
converted, than themfelves. All fin, fay they, is a tranf- 
greffion of the Jaw ; but every tranfgreflion of the law is not 
fin. The apoftle, therefore, turns it for us : all unrighteouf- 
nefs, fays he, is fin ; but every tranfgreflion of the law is un- 
righteoujnefs •, faith Auftin upon this place. Hall. 

Some things have a natural deformity in them, as perjury, 
perfidioufnefs, unrighteoufnrfs, and ingratitude. Tillotfon. 

Unr/ghtful. adj. Not rightful ; net juft. 

Thou, which know’ft the way 
To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again 
To pluck him headlong from th’ ufurped throne. Shakefp. 

IoUnriYg. v. a. To deprive of a ring. 

Be forc’d to impeach a broken hedge, 

And pigs unring’dat vif. franc, pledge. Hudibras. 

lo UNRi P .y. [This word is improper; there being no 
oiiterence between rip and unrip ; and the negative panicle 

is therefore of no force ; yet it is well authorifed. j To cut 
open. J 

Like a traitor 

Lidft break that vow, and, with thy treach’rous blade, 
hnnp djl the bowels of thy fov’reign’s fon. Shake,p e are. 
He couid not now, with his honour, fo unrip , and put a 
e upon all that he had faid and done before, as to deliver 

. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

We are angry with fearchers, when they break 
trunks, and unrip packs, and open fealed letters. 

. wel1 obferves, that friendfhip ought not to 
mpped, but unftitched. 

UnrFpe. n.f 

*• In_ >mature ; not fully conceded. 

Purpofe is of violent birth, but poor validity ; 

Which now, like fruits unripe, fticks on the tree, 
ut fall unfhaken when they mellow be. Shakefpeare 
-In this northern trad our hoarfer throats, 
tter unripe and ill-conftraincd notes, Walh 


er i 


Pope ; 




open 
Taylor. 
be un- 
Collier ^ 
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He fix’d his igmipe vengeance to defer. 

Sought not the garden, but retir’d unl#en, 

To brood in fecret on his gather’d fpleen. 

2. Too early. . « ~ . 

Who hath not heard of the valiant, wile, and jult Uori- 

laus, whofe unripe death doth yet, fo many years fince, draw 
tears from virtuous eyes ? Sidney , b. in 

Unri'pfned. adj. Not matured. 

Were you with thefe, you’d foon forget 
The pale, unripen’d beauties of the north. Addifon s Cato. 
Unripeness, n.f Immaturity; want of ripenefs. 

The ripenefs, or unripenefs, of the occafion, muft ever be 
well weighed ; and generally it is good to commit the begin¬ 
nings of all great adions to Argus, with his hundred eyes ; 
and the ends to Briareus, with his hundred hands; Bacons 
Unri'valled. adj. 

1. Having no competitor. 

Honour forbid ! at whofe unrivqf d (hrine$ 

Eafe, pleafure, virtue, all our (ex refign. 

2. Having no peer or equal. 

To UnroY. v. a. To open what is rolled or convolved. 

O horror ! 

The queen cf nations, from her antient feat;, 

Is funk for ever in the dark abyfs ■ 

Time has unroll'd her glories to the lair, 
fi.nd now dos’d up the volume, Dryden s Ail fc 
Unroma'ntick. adj. Contrary to romance. 

It is a bafe, im omantich fpirit not to wait on you. Swifts 
To UnrooY. v.a. To ftrip off the roof or covering of 
lioufes. 

The rabble (hould have firft unroof'd the city, 

Ere fo prevail’d with me. 1 Shakefp. CoriolamiSs 

UnrooYted. adj. Driven from the rooft. 

Thou dotard ! thou art woman-tir’d, un r ooJled, 

By thy old dame Partlet here. Shakej'p. i-Vinter Tales 

Unrough, adj. Smooth. 

Si ward’s fon. 

And many unrough youths, that even now 
Proteft their firft of manhood. Shakefp. Macbeth* 

To Unroo / t. v.a. To tear from the roots ; to extirpate ; td 
eradicate. 

Since you’ve made the days and nights as one > 

To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs. 

Be bold ; you do fo grow in my requital* 

That nothing can unroot you. Shakefpeares 

Unroot the foreft oaks and bear away • 

Flocke, folds, and trees, an undiftinguHfh’d prey. Dryderi* 
UnroY'Nded. adj. Not (haped, not cut to a round. 

Thofe unfil’d piftolets. 

That more than cannon-fhot avails or lets $ 

Which, negligently left unrounded, look 
Like many-angied figures in the book 
Of fome dread conj urer. Donnes 

UnroYal. adj. Unprincely; not royal. 

By the advice of his envious couniellors, he fent them with 
unroyal reproaches to Muiidorus and Pyrocles, as if they had 
done traiteroully. 

To Unru'ffle. v. n. l o ceale from commotion, or agitation. 
Where’er he guides his finny courfers, 

The waves unruffle , and the fea fubfides. Drvdcxk 

Unruffled, adj. Calm; tranquil; not tumultuous. 

Vent all thy paffion, and I’ll ftand its (hock, 

Calm and unruffled a» a fummer’s lea, 

When not a breath of wind flies o’er its furface. Addifon. 
UnruYed. adj. Notdire£!ed by any fuperiour power. 

The realm was left, like a fhip in a (form, amidff all the 
raging furges, un-uled and undire&ed of any ; for they to 
whom (he was committed, fainted in their labour, or forfook 
their charge. Spenfer. 

UnruYiness. n. f [from unruly. J Turbulence; tumuUuouf- 
nefs ; licentioulnefs. 

By the negligence of fome who were hardly to be com¬ 
manded, and by the un> ulinefs of others, wfio. without leave were 
gone a-(hore, fo fair an occafion of victory, was neglected Knol 
No care was had to curb the u;iru!ine,'s of anger, or the 
exorbitance of defire. Amongft all their facrifices, they 
never facrificed fo much as one luff. South’s. Sermons • 

Unru ly. adj. Turbulent ; ungovernable ; licentious - tu¬ 
multuous. ’ ’ 

In facred bands of wedlock ty’d 
To "1 herion, a loofe unduly fwain ; 

Who had more joy to range the foreft wide. 

And chace the favage beaft with bufy pain. °Fai, v JW-- 
Down I come, like glift’ring Phaeton, ^ “ 

■ Xte asaSSu t&ss* 

Tm,. ” h “’s”- ,o „; u < "f »-*>■- 

^ • . oroaktjp. A. Lear 

T Th to T/i n ” r t'- ’ full of deadly poifon. iii 
Thou doft a better Ufe, and nobler vigour give , ' 

Dolt eaeh unruly appetite controul. ’ Rtfcommon. 
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U N S 


Love infillts, dilgui fed in the cloud. 

And welcome force of that un. uly croud. Waller. 

. ^ a ^ I0ns kept their place, and tranfgrefled not the bounda¬ 
ries of their proper natures 5 nor were the diforders begun, 
which are occafioned by the licence of unruly appetites. Glanv. 
^ 011 mu ^ not go where you may dangers meet. 

Th’ unruly fword will no diftin&ion make, 

And beauty will not there give wounds, but take. Dryclen. 
Unsafe, adj. Not Secure; hazardous; dangerous. 

It they would not be drawn to feem his adversaries, yet 
others fhould be taught how unfafe it was to continue his 
friends. Hooker , b. v. 

With fpeed retir’d 

Where erft was thickeft fight, th’ angelick throng, 

And left large field, unfafe within the wind 
Of fuch commotion. Miltons Par. Lojl , b. vi. 

Uncertain ways unfafejl are, 

And doubt a greater mifehief than defpair. Dcnhaon. 

Phlegyan robbers made unfafe the road. Dryden. 

Unsa'fely. adv. Not Securely; dangeroufly. 

T ake it, while yet ’tis praife, before my rage, 

Unfafely juft, break loofe on this bad age ; 

So bad, that thou thyfelf hadft no defence 
From vice, but barely by departing hence. Dryden. 

As no man can walk, fo neither can he think, unealily or 
unfajely ; but in ufmg, as his legs, fo his thoughts amifs, 
which a virtuous man never doth. Grew. 

Unsa'id. adj. Not uttered ; not mentioned. 

Chanticleer Shall wifh his words unfaid. Dryden. 

'I hat I may leave nothing material unfaid , among the Se¬ 
veral ways of imitation, I fhall place tranflation and para- 
_ phrafe. Felton’s Clafficks. 

Unsa'lted. adj. Not pickled or feafoned with Salt. 

The muriatick Scurvy, induced by two great quantity of 
fea-falt, and common among mariners, is cured by a diet of 
frefh unfalted things, and watery liquor acidulated. Arbuthnot . 
Unsalu'ted. adj. \_infalutaius , Lat.J Not Saluted. 

Gods ! I prate ; 

And the moft noble mother of the world 
Leave unfaluted. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Unsa'nctified. adj Unholy; not confeciated. 

Her obfequies have been fo far enlarged 
As we have warrantry ; her death was doubtful 5 
And but that great command o’erfways the order, 

She fhould in ground unfanttify'd have lodg’d 
’Till the laft trump. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Unsa'tiaele. adj. [ infatiabilis , Lat.J Not to be Satisfied ; 
greedy without bounds. 

Unjatiable in their longing to do all manner of good to all 
the creatures of God, but efpecially men. Hooker , b. i. 

Craftus the Roman, for his unjatiable greedinefs, was called 
the gulph of avarice. Raleigh. 

Unsatisfa'ctoriness. n. f. Failure of giving Satisfac^ 
tion. 

That which moft deters me from fuch trials, is their un~ 
fatisfaclorinejs , though they fhould Succeed. Boyle. 

Unsatisfactory, adj. Not giving Satisfaction; not clearing 
the difficulty. 

That Speech of Adam, The woman thou gave ft me to be 
with me, She gave me of the tree, and I did eat, is an un- 
jatisfadtory reply, and therein was involved a very impious 
error. Brozvn s Fulg. Err ours. 

Latria to the crofs, is point blank againft the definition of 
the council of Nice ; and it is an unj'atisfaftory anfwer to 
Say, they only were againft latria given to images for them- 
Selves. * Stillingfieet. 

Unsa'tisfiedness. n. f. [from unfit isfedf The ftate of be¬ 
ing not Satisfied ; want of fulnefs. 

Retween my own unfatisfiednefs in confcience, and a ne- 
ceffity of Satisfying the importunities of Some, I was per- 
Swaded to chufe rather what was Safe, than what Seemed 
juft. K. Charles. 

That unfatisfiednefs with tranfitory fruitions, that men de¬ 
plore as the unhappinefs of their nature, is indeed the privi¬ 
lege of it, as it is the prerogative of men not to be pleafed 
with fuch fond toys as children doat upon. Boyle. 

UnsaTisfied. adj. 

1. Not contented ; not pleafed. 

Ch Elizabeth being to refolve upon a great officer, and 
being by Some put in Some doubt of that perfon, whom She 
meant to advance, Said, She was like one with a lanthorn 
Seeking a man, and Seemed unfatisfieel in the choice of a man 
for that place. Bacon. 

Flafhy wits, who cannot fathom a large difeourfe, mu ft be 
very much unj'aiisfied of me. Digby. 

Concerning the analytical preparation of gold, they leave 
perfons unfatisfied. ', Boyle. 

2 . Not filled ; not gratified to the full. 

Though he were unfatisfied in getting. 

Yet in bellowing he was moft princely. Shakefpeare. 


U N S 

Whether fhall I, by juftly pl aguihg 
1„1 whom I hate, be more imjufily cruel 
I o her I love ? or, being kind to her 
Be cruel to myfelf, and leave unjuthfied 
My anger and revenge ? n . 

Eternity, human nature can’t look into wTth ? 
gmus awe : our thoughts are loft in the endleli view ’ f 

Unsatisfying, af Unable to gratify , 0 thTS'* -fef 1 ’ 
Nor is fame only unjatisfywgm itlelf, but th* defi t ■ 
lays us open to many accidental troubles. " e , lt 

U N S A v o u r i N e s s. adj. [from unfa voury. ] dddifn. 

1. Rad tafte. J J J 

2 . Bad Smell. 

Jf we concede a national unfavourinefs in m,, , 

we find the lews 1,-fs fi.kLi i,,,!! 7 . tWPfe 


Milton's Par. Lojl. 


fliall we find the Jews left fubjectlierem tiiLfany 1 ’' 0 ^’ yct 
Unsa'voury. adj. y* Mom. 

1. Taftlefs. 

Can that which is unfavoury be eaten without Alt? • 
Liere any tafte in the white of an eug ? J 4 ? r ls 

2. Having a bad tafte. VI - 6. 

r-r , . . Unfavoury food, perhaps, 

I o fpiritual natures. 

3. Having an ill fmell; fetid. 

Some may emit an unfavoury odour, which nnv fcmn. 
from the quality of what they have taken. ^ d PP 11 

4. Unpleafing; difgufting. Mown. 

Things of fo mean regard, although neceffarv to be or. 
erec, are notwichftandmg very unfavoury, when'they come 

fn; be T d ' rpUt f d ° fi becaufe deputation prc-liippofcti foni* 
difficulty m the matter Hooker, A 

Unjavoury news ; but how made he efcape ? SU-M 

bear'faid!' 1 ° "*"* 5 *° rCCaUt; t0 ^ wh « t 

Call you me fair ? that fair again un r ay ; 

Demetrius loves you, fair. “ J Shakfpm;. 

hay and unfay , feign, Hatter, or abjure. Milton. 

How loon 

Would height recall high thoughts, how foon unfay 
Whaf feign’d fubmiffion lwore. Milton's Par. Loll. 

I o fay, and ftrait unfay , pretending firll 
To fly pain, profefling next the fpy. 

Argues no leader, but a liar trac’d. Milton. 

T here is nothing faid there, which you mav have occalion 
to unfay hereafter. . ' Alter buy. 

Unsca'ly. adj. Having no feales. 

The jointed lobfter, and unfealy foale. Gay. 

Unsca'rred. adj. Not marked with wounds. 

And mull She die for this ? O let her live; 

So fhe may live unj'carr'd Srom bleeding daughter, 

I will confefs She was not Edward’s daughter. Sbeikefpcan < 
Unschola'stick. adj. Not bred to literature. 

Notwithstanding thefe learned difputants, it was to the un- 
fcholafiick ftatefman, that the world owed their peace and 
liberties. L oc k c . 

UnschooTed. adj. Uneducated ; not learned. 

When the apoftlcs were ordained to alter the laws of hear 
thenifh religion, they were, St. Paul excepted, jmjch'ooled and 
unlettered men. Hooker , b. iv. 

UnscoCiched. adj. Not touched by fire. 

His Hand, 

Not fenfible of fire, remain’d unfcorch'd. Shakefpeare. 

UnSjCo'ured. adj. Not cleaned by rubbing. 

Th’ enrolled penalties, 

Which have, like unfeour'd armour, hung by th’ wall, 

And none of them been worn. Shakefpeare. 

Unscra'Tched. adj. Not torn. 

I with much expedient march 
Have brought a counter-check before your gates, 

T o fave unferatch'd your city’s threaten’d cheeks. Sbakefp. 
Unscreened, adj. Not covered ; not protected. 

I hofe balls of burnifhed brafs, the tops of churches are 
adorned with, derive their glittering brightnefs from their be¬ 
ing expofed, unfcrecned , to the Sun’s refulgent beams. Boyle. 
UnscrFptural. adj. Notdefenfible by feripture. 

The dotftrine delivered in my Sermon was neither new nor 
unfcripturaly nor in itfelf falSe. A tier bury. 

To Unse / al. v.a. To open any thing Sealed. 

This new glare of light 

Call Sudden on his face, unfeal'd his light. Dryden. 

Unsealed, adj. 

1. Wanting a Seal. 

Your oaths 

Are words, and poor conditions but unfeal'd. Shakefpeare. 

2. Having the Seal broken. 

To Unse / am. v. a. To rip ; to cut open. 

He ne’er fhook hands, nor bid Sarewcl to him, 

’Till he unfeam'd him from the nape to th’ chops, ^ ^ 

And fix’d his head upon our battlements. shakefpeare- 

* UN" 
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Unsearchable, adj. Ii.fcrutabje , not to be explored. 

All is beft, though we often doubt 
What tli’ unfcarchablc difpofer 
Of hiffheft wifdom brings about, 

And ever beft found m the clofe. 

Thou haft vouchfaf d 

This friendly condefceniion, to relate , v . T„/? 

Thin us elfe by me unfearchable. Milton s Pm . J • 

Job dlfcourleth of the fecrets of nature, and unjearchable 
r)erte£lions of the works of God Tillotjon. 

P Thefe counfels of God are to us unfearchable ; neither has 
he left us in feripture any marks, by which we may mfallib y 
conclude ourfelves in that happy number he has chofen. Rogers. 

It is a vaft hindrance to the enrichment of our underftancl- 
: nps if we Spend too much of our time among infinites and 
7 hab'es. IVattss Logick. 

TJnse'archableness. n. f Xmpoflibility to be explored 

The unfearchablenefs of God’s ways fhould be a biiule 
reftrain prefumption, and not a fanduary for Fpirits 
crror Bramhall’s Anfw. to Hobbes. 

Unseasonable, adj. , 

t. Not Suitable to time or occafion ; unfit; untimely ; ill-timed. 
Zeal, unlefs it be rightly guided, when it endeavours the 
moft buffiy to pleafe God, Sorceth upon him tho fo unfeafanable 
offices which pleafe him not. Hooker , b.v. 

Their counlel muft leem very unfeafonable , who ad vile 
men to fufpecl that wherewith the world hath had, by their 
#wn account, twelve hundred years acquaintance. Hooker . 

It is then a very unjeafonable time to plead law, when 
Swords are in the hands of the vulgar. Spenfer's Ireland. 

The commiffioners pulled down or defaced all images in 
churches, in fuch un’eafonable fafhion, as is done in hofti- 
fity. " , r Hayward. 

This digreffion I conceived not unfeafonable for tins place, 
nor upon this occafion. Clarendon. 

Haply mention may arife 

Of Something not unjeafonable to afk. Milton. 

Timothy lay out a-nights, and went abroad often at un¬ 
feafonable hours. Arbuthnot. 

2, Not agreeable to the time of the year. 

Like an unjeajonable ftormy day. 

Which makes the Silver rivers drown their Shores, 

As if the world were all diflolv’d in tears. Shakefpeare. 

3. Late ; as, unfeafonable time of night. 

Unse'asonableness, n.f Disagreement with time or place. 
The moral goodnefs, unfitnefs, and unfeafonablenefs of 
moral or natural actions, falls not within the verge of a 
brutal faculty. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Unseasonably, adv. Not feafonably ; not agreeably to time 
or occafion. 

Some things it afketh unfeafonably , when they need not to 
be prayed for, as deliverance from thunder and tempeft, 
when no danger is nigh. Hooker , b. v. 

Leave to fathom Such high points as thefe, 

Nor be ambitious, ere the time, to pleafe ; 

UnJ'eaJonably wife, till age and cares 

Have form’d thy Soul to manage great affairs. Dryden. 
By the methods preferibed, more good, and lefs mifehief, 
will be done in acute diftempers, than by medicines impro¬ 
perly and unfeafonably applied. Arbuthnot. 

Uly lies yielded wfeajonably , and the ftrong paflion for his 
country fhould have given him vigilance. Broome . 

Unseasoned, adj. 

1. Unfeafonable ; untimely; ill-timed. Out of ufe. 

Your majefty hath been this fortnight ill. 

And thefe unfeafon'd hours perforce muft add 
Unto your ficknefs. Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 

I think myfelf in a better plight for a lender than you are ; 
the which hath Something emboldened me to this unfeafoned 
intrulion. Shakefpeare. 

2. Unformed ; not qualified by ufe. 

’Tis an unfeafon'd courtier ; advife him. Shakefpeare. 

3. Irregular; inordinate. 

The commiffioners pulled down or defaced all images in 
churches, in fuch unfeafonable and unfeafoned fafhion, as if 
clone in hoftility. Hayward. 

Not kept till fit for ufe. 

5- Not Salted ; as, unfeafoned meat . 

Un seconded, adj. 

1. Not fupported. 

Him did you leave 
Second to none, unjeeonded by you, 

I o look upon the hideous god of war 
In diladvantage. 

2. Not exemplified a fecond time. 

Strange and unjeeonded fhapes of worms Succeeded. Brown. 

0 Unse / cret. v.a. To dilclofe ; to divulge. 

He that confulteth what he fhould do, lhould not declare 
Miat he will do ; but let princes beware, that the unfecrcting 
•1 their affairs comes not from themlelvcs. Bacon. 


Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 


Shakefpeare. 



Hooker. 


Milton . 
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UnseTret. adj. Not clofe ; not trufty. 

Who fhall be true to us, 

When wc are fo unfecret to ourfelves ? 

Unsec i/re. adj. Not Safe. 

Love, though moft Sure, 

Yet always to itfelf Seems unfecure. 

IJnsedi/ced. adj. Not drawn to ill. _ _ 

If file remain unjedued, , you not making it appear other¬ 
wise ; for your ill opinion, and th’ aifault you have made to 
her chaftity* you fhall anfwer me with your fword. Snakejp. 
Among innumerable falfe, unmov’d, . 

Unfhaken, unfeduc'd , unterrify’d. Milton s Paradife Lojt , 
Unsee'ing. adj.. Wanting the power of vifion. 

I ftiou’d have Scratch’d out your unfeeing eyes^. 

To make my rrrafter out of love with thee. 

To Unsee'm. v. n. Not to feem. Not in ufe. 

You wrong the reputation of your name. 

In fo unjeeming to confefs receipt 
Of that, which hath fo faithfully been paid 
UnseeAiliness. n.f. Indecency; indecorum; uncomelinds. 
All as before his fight, whom we fear, and whofe pre¬ 
fence to offend with any the leaft unfeemlihefs , we would be 
Surely as loth as they, who moft reprehend or deride that 
we do. Hooket , b. \. 

Unsee'mly. n.f. Indecent; uncomely; unbecoming. 

Contentions as yet were never able to prevent two evils ; 
the one a mutual exchange of unfee?nly and unjuft difgraces 
offered by men, whofe tongues and paffions are out ol rule ; 
the other a common hazard of both, to be made a prey 
by fuch as fludy how to work with moft: advantage in 

private. 

Let us now devife 

What beft may for the prefent Serve to hide 
'I he parts of each from other, that feem moft: 

To Shame obnoxious, and unfeemliejl Seen. 

Her gifts 

Were fuch, as under government well Seem’d ; 

Unfeemly to bear rule. Milton s Par. Lojl . 

My Ions, let your unfeemly difeord ceafe ; 

If not in friendlhip, live at leaft in peace, Dryden. 

I wifh every unjccmly idea, and wanton expreffion had been 
banifh’d from amongft them. kVcitts. 

Unsee'mly. adv. Indecently; unbecomingly. 

Charity doth not behave itfelf iinjeemly^ feeketh not her 
own. 1 

Unmanly dread invades the French aftony’d ; 

Unfeemly yelling ; d iff ant hills return 
The hideous noife. 

Unsee'n. adj. 

1. Not Seen ; not diicovered. 

A jeft unfeen , infcrutable, invifible. 

As a nofe on a man’s face, or a weathercock on a fteeple. Sh. 
Her father and myfelf 

Will fo difpofe ourfelves, that feeing, unfeen , 

We may of the encounter frankly judge. Sbakefp . Hamlet. 
A painter became a phyfician ; whereupon oiie laid to him, 
you have done well; for before the faults of your work were 
Seen, but now they are unfeen. Bacon. 

Here may I always on this downy grafs. 

Unknown, unfeen , my eafy minutes pals. Rofcommon . 

Millions of fpiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unfeen , both when we wake, and when we fleep. Milton. 
At his birth a liar 

Unfeen before in heaven, proclaims him come ; 

And guides the eaftern Sages who enquire 

His place, to offer incenfe, myrrh, and gold. Milton. 

He that on her his bold hand lays. 

With Cupid’s pointed arrows plays : 

I hey with a touch, they are fo keen, 

WAund us unfhot, and fhe unfeen. JPaller. 

'1 he footfteps of the deity he treads, 

And lecret moves along the crowded Space, 

Unfeen of all the rude Phaeacian race. Pope's Odyjfey. 

2. Invifible; undifcoverable. 

1 he weeds of herely being grown into ripenefs, do, even 
in the very cutting down, Scatter oftentimes thofe feeds which 
for a while lie unj'een and buried in the earth ; but afterward 
freflily Spring up again no lefs pernicious than at thefirft. Hooker. 
On She came. 

Led by her heav’nly maker, though unfeen 

And guided by his voice. Milton's Par. Lojl . 

3. Unfkilled ; unexperienced. 

He was not unfeen in the affe£lions of the court, but had 
not reputation enough to reform it. Clarendon. 

Unse'lfish. adj. Not addicted to private intereft. 

1 he moft interefted cannot purpofe any thing fo much to 
their own advantage, notwithllanding which the inclination is 
nevertheless unfelfijh. 

Unse'nt. adj. 

1. Not fen*. 


Spectator^ N’588. 
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2 -. UnseKt for. Not called by letter or meflcnaer. 

If a phyfician Ihould go from houfe to houfe mfeut for, 
and enqu.re what woman hath a cancer, or what man a 
Irdula, lie would be as unwelcome as the difeafe iti'elf. Taylor 

cfK confe<!Uence brin ° s y- h -/ 0 

Un^p^ablb 4 ( Not to be parted ; not to be divided 
Oh world, thy flippery turns 1 Friends now faft fworn. 
Who twine as twere in love 
Unfeparable , fhall, within this hour, 

bi ; tere xr enmity * ^ ake fP' Coriolanus. 

Unse parated. adj. Not parted. 

There feek the Theban bard ; 

To whom Perfephone, entire and whole. 

Gave to retain th ' unjeparated loul. p 0 p g ' s Oclyffey. 

Nse RVICeaele. adj. Ufelefs ; bringing no advantage or 
convenience. & 

7 he beaft, impatient of his fmarting wound, 

Thought with his wings to fly above the ground ; £ 

But his late wounded wing unjerviceable found. Stenfer ) 
Tis certainly demonllrated, that the condenfation and ex- 
panhon of any proportion of the air, is always proportional 
to the weight incumbent upon it: fo that if the atmofphere 
had been much greater or lefs than it is, it would on the 

lurface of the earth, have been unjerviceable for vegetation 

and Lfe. 7 ? , £ 

t. , . . Bentley s Sermons. 

It can be no unjerviceable defign to religion, to undeceive 

men in io important a point. R egers ’ s Sermons. 

Unse RviCEABLY. adj. Without ufe ; without advantage. • 

It does not enlarge the dimenfions of the globe, or lie idly 

and unjerv ice ably there, but part of it is introduced into the 

plants which grow thereon, and the reft either remounts 

again, with the afeending vapour, or is wafh’d down into 

rivers. Woodward's Nat. Hill. 

Unset, adj. Not fet; not placed. 

1 hey urge that God left nothing in his word undefcribed, 
nothing unjet down; and therefore charged them ftridly to 
keep themfelves into that without any alteration. Hooker . 

i o Unse'ttle. v. a. 

1. To make uncertain. 

Such a dodrine unjettles the titles to kingdoms and eftates; 
for if the actions from which fuch fettlements fpring were 
nlegal, all that is built upon them muft be fo too: but the 
laft is abfurd, therefore the firft muft be fo likewife. Arbuthnot. 

2. To move from a place. 

As big as he was, did there need any great matter to un - 

M h,m \ L'EJlrmge. 

3. 1 o overthrow. 

Uns e'ttled. adj. 

I. Not fixed in refolution ; not determined ; not fteady. 

Impartially judge, whether from the very firft day that our 
religion was unjeitled , and church government flung out of 
doors, the civil government has ever been able to fix upon a 
lure foundation. South's Sermons. 

A folemn air, and the beft comforter 
To an unjettled fancy, cure thy brains. Shaktjp. 

Prepar’d I was not 

For fuch a bufinefs; there am I found \ 

Fo much unjettled. Shakejpeare . 

With them, a baftard of the king deceas’d, 

And all th' unfitted humours of the land, 

Kafh, inconfiderate, fiery, voluntary. Shakejpeare . 

Uncertain and unjettled he remains 
Deep vers’d in books, and fhallow in himfelf. Milton. 

A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms of a wam¬ 
bling ftomach, and qn unjettled mind. L'EJirange. 

Unjettled virtue ftormy may appear; 

Honour, like mine, ferenely is fevere. Dryden. 

2. Unequable ; not regular ; changeable. 

March and September, the two equinoxes, are the moft 
windy and tempeftuous, the moil unjettl'd and unequable fea- 
fons in moft countries. Bentley s Sermons , 

3. Not eftablifhed. 

My cruel fate. 

And doubts attending an unjettled ftate. 

Forc’d me to guard my coaft. Dryden . 

4. Not fixed in a place or abode. 

David luppofed that it could not ftand with the duty which 
he owed unto God, to fet himfelf in an houfe of cedar trees, 
and to behold the ark of the Lord’s covenant unjettled. Hooker . 
Unsk'ttledness. n.J 

1. Irrefolution ; undetermined ftate of mind. 

2. Uncertainty; fluctuation. 

The unjettlednejs of my condition has hitherto put a ftop 
to my thoughts concerning it. Dryden. 

35 Want of fixity. 

When the fun fhines upon a river, though its waves roll 
this way and that by the wind, yet, for all their unjettlednejs , 
the fun ftrikes them with a dired and certain beam. South. 
Unse'VerED. adj. Not parted; not divided. 

Honour and policy, like unfever'd friends, 

I’ th’ war do grow together. Shakejp, Coriolams 

% 
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1 heir bands, though flack, no diffolution f etr 

Th KT f Par j C the S reate11 preflu re bear • ’ ) 

r hough loole, and fit to flow, they ftill cohere ’ m , f 

monies*' * *• T ° make *au the- 

All you fpirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unfer me here 

Unsha'dowed. adj. Not clouded; not darkened Ma ‘ b “ h - 
He alone fees all things with an unjhadowed comnr 1, 
vifion, who eminently is all ’ ^piehenfive 

Unsha'keablh .adj. Not /ubjea to concuffion. 

Your file ftands, ' ot ln ufe. 

As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 

ith rocks unfhakeable , and roaring waters c; i r 

Unsha'ked. adj. Notlhaken. Not in ufe. 

I know but one. 

That unaflailable holds on his rank 
Unjhak'd of motion. * o/,.,; a sr ? 

Unshaken, adj. bah '&• J ul c «f«r. 

1. Not agitated ; not moved. 

. Purpofe is 

Of violent birth, but poor validity ; 

iw mi no P J ike fr ^ its r ipe > ftic ' ks on the 

The wicked’s fpite againft'ood, is b« like a t fe 
running his head againft the wall, that leaves the waTl 
fhaken , but daffies his own brains out. z? . 

2. Not fubjed to concuffion. Bo) ' e ’ 

3. Not weakened in refolution; not moved. 

Among innumerable falfe, unmov’d, 

Vnjhahn, unfeduc’d, unterrify’d. Milton’s Par. L,H 
" Ill waft thou flirouded then, ' 

O patient fon of God ! yet only ftood’ft 
Unjhaken. _ Milton's Par. Regain'd , b. W 

Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God, in unjhaken duty 
to his vicegerent. p ’ 

. Hls P ri «ciples were founded in reafon, and fupported bv 

virtue, and therefore did not lie at the mercy of ambition: 

his notions were no lefs fteady and unjhaken , than juft and 

u P n ght. J .n Y 

rp tt t ^ . si addon. 

I o Unsha kle.. v. a. To loofe from bonds. 

A laudable freedom of thought unjhackles their minds from 

the narrow prejudices of education, and opens their eyes to 

a more extenlive view of thepublick good. Addim, 

Unsha / med. adj . Not fharned. 

The brave man feeks not popular applaufe; 

Unjham d, though foil’d, he does the beft he can; 

Force is of brutes, but honour is of man. Drvden. 

Unsha'pen. adj. Mifliapen ; deformed. ^ 

Y his unfloapen earth we now inhabit, is the form it was 

found in, when the waters had retired. Burnet. 

Gafping for breath, th’ unfhapen Phocse die. 


And on the boiling wave extended lie. 


Addifoi 


-T- T j * O * ' ,U ***■*• * 

Unsha red. adj. Not partaken ; not had in common. 
Blifs, as thou haft part, to me is blifs j 
Tedious unfhar d with thee, and odious foon. Milton 
To Unshe'ath. v. a. To draw from the fcabbard. 
Executioner, unjheath thy fword ; 

Clifford s manhood lies upon his tongue. Shahfpeart 
Mowbray, the bifhop Scroop, Haftings, and all 
Are brought to the correction of your law : 

There is not now a rebel’s fword unjneath'd. Shakefpeon 

Viewing the Trojan reliques, ftie unjheath'd 
./Eneas’s fword. Denim, 

■Arcite, his fword unjheath'd. Dryden 

Far hence be fouls profane ! 

Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford ; 

Aflume thy courage, and unjheath thy fword, Dryden 
The Roman fenate has refolv’d, 

’Till time give better profpeCts, ftill to keep 
The fword unjheath'd, and turn its edge on Caffar. Addijon 
Each chief his fev’nfold ftiield difplay’d. 

And half unjoeath'd the Alining blade. Pty 

UnsheT, adj. Not fpilt. 

To blood unjoed the rivers muft be turn’d. Milton 
Uhsheltered. adj. Wanting a fereen ; wanting protec 
tiori. 

He is breeding that worm, which will finite this gourd 
and leave him unjheltered to that fcorching wrath of God 
which will make the improvement of Jonah’s paflionati 
wifh, that God would take away his life, his moft rationa 
defire. Decay of Bid) 

Unshielded, adj. Not guarded by the ftiield. 

He try’d a tough, well-chofen fpear ! 

Though Cygnus then did no defence provide. 

But fcornful offer’d his unjhiclded fide. Dryden 

To UnshFp. v. a. To take out of a fhip. 

At the cape we landed for frefh water; but difeovering 
leak, we unjnpped our goods, and watered there. Guhver 

UtisHo'B 
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ad). Not difgufted ; riot offended. 

Uks K° CK^ ^ ot j efs thoUghts un jhock'd the prieft may^heah 

_ T . U _/ D adj. [from anpoed.’] Having no fhoes. 

^ NSH Their feet unjhod. their bodies wrapt in rags ; _ 

^And both as fwift on foot, as chafed ftags. Fairy Queen, 
Withhold thy foot from being unfnod. pr- n- 

The king’s army, naked and unfhod, would, through 
thofe inclofe^ parts, have done them little harm. Clarendon. 

Unshoo part. adj. Not fhaken. 

Pit, box, and gall’ry in convulfions hurl d. 

Thou ftand’fi: unjhook amidfi: a burfting world. • Rope. 

Unshorn, adj. Not clipped 

This ftrength, diffus d 

No lefs through all my finews, joints and bones, 

Than thine, while I preferv’d thefe locks unjhorn, 

The pledge of my unviolated vow. Milton s Agonijles. 

Straight as a line in beauteous order flood, 

Of oaks unjhorn , a venerable wood. Dryden. 

UnshoT. part, adj . Not hit by fhot. 

He that on her his bold hand lays. 

With Cupid’s pointed arrow plays ; 

They, with a touch, they are io keen, 

Wound us unjhoty and fhe unfeen. Waller. 

ToUnshoYjt. v. a. To annihilate, or retraT a fhout. 

Unjhout the noife that banifh’d Marcius ; 

Repeal him, with the welcome of his mothen Shakejpeare. 
Unsho'wrred. adj . Not watered by fhowers. 

Nor is Ofiris feen 
In Memphian grove or green. 

Trampling th’ unfhowerd grafs with lowings loud. Milton. 
Unshri'nking. adj. Not recoiling ; not fhunning danger or 
pain. 

Your fon, my lord, has paid a foldier’s debt; 

He only liv’d but till he was a man; 

The which no fooner had his prowefs confirm’d. 

In the unjhrinking ftation where he fought. 

But, like a man, he died. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Unshu'nnable. adj. Inevitable. 

’Tis the plague of great ones, 

Prerogativ’d are they lefs than the bafe ; 

’Tis deftiny unjhunnable like death. Shakefp. Othello. 

Unsi'fted. adj. 

1. Not parted by a fieve. 

The ground one year at reft, forget not thou 
With richeft dung to hearten it again. 

Or with unjijted allies. May's Virgil. 

2 . Not tried. 

Affe&ion ! puh ! you fpeak like a green girl, 

Unjijted in fuch perilous circumftance* Shakejpeare . 

Unsi'ght. adj. Not feeing. A low word, ufed only with 
unjeen y as in the example following. Probably formed by 
corruption of unjghted. 

They’ll fay our bufinefs to reform 
The church and ftate is but a worm ; 

For to fubferibe, unjight , unfeen, 

To an unknown church difeipline. Hudibras. 

UnsFghted. adj. Invifible ; not feert. 

Beauties that from worth arife. 

Are like the grace of deities. 

Still prefent with us, though unjighted. Suckling. 

Uns/ghtliness. n.J. [from unjghtly.’] Deformity; difagree- 
ablenefs to the eye. 

The unjghtlinejs in the legs, may be helped, by wearing 
a laced flocking. IViJeman's Surgery. 

UnsFghtly. adj. Difagreeable to the fight. 

On my knees I beg, 

That you’ll vouchfafe me raiment, bed, and food.— 
—Good Sir, no more : thefe are unjightly tricks. Shakejp. 

Thofe bloffoms alfo, and thofe dropping gums. 

That lie beftrown, unjightly , and unfmooth, 

Afk riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. Milton. 

Among!! the reft, a fmall, unjightly root, 

But of divine effedt, he cull’d me out. Milton. 

It muft have been a fine genius for gardening, that could 
have formed fuch an unjightly hollow, into fo beautiful an 

JT area> Spectator 3 N v a.ji. 

-nsince're. adj. [ injmeerus , Lat.] 

1. Not hearty; not faithful. 

2. Not genuine ; impure ; adulterated. 

I have fo often met with chymical preparations, which I 
have found unjincere , that I dare fcarce truft anv. kovle 

3 * Not found ; not folid. 

Myrrha was joy’d the welcome news to hear; 

But, .clogg’d with guilt, the joy was unjincere. ' Dryden. 
vJnsince rity. adj . Adulteration; cheat. 

A ipirit of fea-falt may, without any unjuicerity , be fo 
prepared, as to diffolve crude gold. Boyle 

* o UnsFnew, v. a. To deprive of ftrength. J 

Nor are the nerves of his compaded ftrenerth, 
stretch’d and diflblv’d into unjmew'd length^ Denham. 


Addijon 0 


Blackmon. 


Pope, 
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Ntfw foys and trifles from their Athens come, 

And dates and pepper have unjmew’d Rome. , Dryden. 

The affedled purity of the French has unjmew'd their he- 
roick verfe. The language of an epick poem is almoit 
wholly figurative : yet are they fo fearful of a metaphor, 
that no example of Virgil can encourage them to be bold 

withfefety. , , 1U , Dr y den ‘ 

Unsin'ged. Not fcorched ; not touched by fire. 

By the command of Domitian, when caft into a chaldron 
of burning oil, he came out unjmged. Browns Vulgar Err ours . 

Three men paffed through a fiery furnace, untouch’d, 
finged. m Stephens's Sermons. 

Unsi'nking. adj. Not finking. 

Anxur feels the cool refrefhing breeze 
Blown off the fea, and all the dewy ftrand 
Lies cover’d with a fmooth, unfinking fand. 

Unsi'newed. adj. Nervelefs; weak. 

Two fpecial reafons 

May to you, perhaps, feem much unfinew'd$ 

And yet to me are ftrong. Shakejpeare's Hamlet■. 

UnsPnning. adj. Impeccable. 

A perfedt unfimmng obedience, free from particular ad!s of 
tranfgreffion. Rogers. 

UnskaNned. adj. Not meafured ; not computed. 

This tiger-footed rage, /When it fhall find 
The harm of unfkann'd fwiftriefs will, too late, 

Tie leaden pounds to’s heels. Shakejp. Coriolanus, 

Unskilled, adj. Wanting (kill; wanting knowledge. 
Un/kill'd in Hellebore, if thou jfhouldft try 
To mix it, and miftake the quantity, J- 

The rules of phyfick would againft thee cry. Dryden. j 
Unjkiird and young, yet fomething ftill I writ. 

Of Ca’ndifh beauty, join’d to Cecil’s wit. Prior „ 

Not eaftern monarchs on their nuptial day, 

In dazzling gold and purple fhine fo gay, 

As the bngrit natives of th’ unlabour’d field, 

Unvers’d in fpinning, and in looms unjkill'd. 

Poets, like painters, thus unjkill'd to trace 
The naked nature, and the living grace. 

With gold and jewels cover every part. 

And hide with ornaments their want of art. 

UnskiYful. adj. Wanting art; wanting knowledge. 

This overdone, or come tardy off, though it make the 
unfkiljul laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve. Shakejp, 
Hear his ftghs, though mute : 

Unfkiljul with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. Milton's Par. Loji . 

A man, unfkiljul in fy 11 ogifm, could perceive the weak- 
nefs and inconclufivenefs of a long, artificial, and plaufible. 
difeourfe. Locke. 

Uiing a man’s words, according to the propriety of the 
language, though it be not always underftood, leaves the 
blame on him, who is fo unfkiljul in the language* as not 
to underftand it, when ufed as it ought. Locke. 

Unsk/lfully. adv. Without knowledge ; without art. 

You fpeak unjkiljully ; or, if your knowledge be more, it 
is much darkened in your malice. Shakejpeare . 

UnskFlfulness. n.J. Want of art; want of knowledge* 
The fweetnefs of her countenance did give fuch a grace 
to what fhe did, that it did make handfome the unhandfome- 
nefs, and make the eye force the mind to believe that there 
was a praife in that unficiljulnejs. Sidney „ 

Let no prices be heightened by the rieceffity or unjkiljulnejs 
of the contractor. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

UnslaYn. adj. Not killed. 

If there were any who felt a pity of fo great a fall, and 
had yet any (parks of unjlain duty left in them towards me, 
yet durft they not fheW it. Sidney 9 b. iii. 

Not hecatomb unjlain , nor vows unpaid. 

On Greeks accurs’d, this dire contagion bring. 
Unsla'ked. adj. Not quenched. 

Her defires new rous’d, 

And yet unfiak'd , will kindle in her fancy, 

And make her eager to renew the feaft. 

Wheat fteep’d in brine, drawing the brine from it, "they 
mix with unfiack'dWmz beat to powder, and fo fowit. Mortimer » 
Unslee'ping. adj. Ever wakeful. 

And rofeate dews difpos’d 

All but th’ unfieeping eyes of God to reft. Milton's Par. Loft* 
Unsli'pping. adj. Not liable to flip ; faff. 

To knit your hearts 

With an unflipping knot, take, Antony, 

Odavia to wife. Shakejp. Ant. and Cleopatra , 

UnsmPrched. adj. Unpolluted; notftained. 

That drop of blood that’s calm proclaims me bafta];d ; 
Cries cuckold to my father; brands the harlot 
Ev’n here, between the chafte and unjmirch'd brow 

Of my true mother. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

UnsmoYced. adj. Not fmoked. 

His antientpipe in fable dy’d, 

And half unjmoak'd lay by his fide* 

29 Y 


Dryden * 
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Unsmoo't'h. adj. Rough; not even; not level. Not u fed. 

Thofe bloflbms, and thofe dropping gums 
That lie beftrown, unfightly, and unjmooth, 

Afk riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. Milton. 

Unsociable, adj. [infociabilis, Lat.] Not kind; not commu¬ 
nicative of good ; not luitable to fociety. 

By how much the more we are accompanied with plenty, 
by I'o much the more greedily is our end defired, whom when 
time hath made unsociable to others, we become a burden to 
ourielves. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 

Such a behaviour deters men from a religious life, by re- 
prefenting it as an nnfociable Rate, that extinguifhes all 
j°y* Addifon's Spectator, N® 497. 

U nso ciaely. adv. Not kindly; without good-nature. 

1 hefe are pleas d with nothing that is not unjociably four, 
ill-natur’d, and troublefome. L'EJlrange . 

Unso'iled. adj. Not’polluted ; not tainted ; not ftained. 

Who will believe thee, Ifabel ? 

My unfoil'd name, th' aufterenefs of my life. 


Will your accufation overweigh. 


Shakefp 


care. 


The humours are tranfparent, to let in the light, unfoiled 
and unfophiflicated by any inward tindlure. Ray. 

Her Arethufian ftream remains unfoil'd , 

Unmix’d with foreign filth, and undefil’d. Dry den. 

Unsold. adj. Not exchanged for money. 

Mopfus the fage, who future things foretold. 

And t’other feer, yet by his wife unjold. Dryden. 

Adieu, my children ! better thus expire 
Unflall’d, unfold ; thus glorious mount in fire. Pope. 

Unso'ldierlike. adj. Unbecoming a foldier. 

Perhaps they had fentinels waking while they flept; but 
even this would be unfoldierlikein our age. Broome. 

Unso'lid. adj. Fluid; not coherent. 

T heextenlion of body is nothing but the cohefion of folid, 
feparable, moveable parts; and the extenfion of fpace, the 
continuity of unfolid , infeparable and unmoveable parts. Locke. 
Unsoo / t. for unfweet. Spenfer. 

•Unsophisticated, adj. Not adulterated. 

The humour and tunicles are purely tranfparent, to let in 
light and colours, unfouled and unfophiflicated by any inward 
tindfure. Adobe's Antidote againjl Atheijm. 

Blue vitriol, how venereal and unjophiflicated loever, rubb’d 
upon the whetted blade of a knife, will not impart its latent 
colour. Boyle. 

If authors will not keep clofe to truth by unvaried terms, 
and plain, unfophiflicated arguments ; yet it concerns readers 
not to be impofed on, by fallacies. Locke. 

Unsolved, adj. Not explicated. 

Why may not a fincere fearcher of truth, by labour and 
prayer, find out the folution of thofe perplexities, which 
have hitherto been unfolved ? Watts. 

As Virgil propounds a riddle which he leaves unfolved ; 
fo I will give you another, and leave the expofition to your 
acute judgment. Dryden. 

Unso'rted. adj. Not diftributed by proper feparation. 

Their ideas, ever indifferent and repugnant, lie in the brain 
unforted , and thrown together without order. Waits. 

Unso'ught. adj. 

I. Had without feeking. 

Mad man, that does feek 
Occafion of wrath, and caufe of ftrife; 

She comes unfought ; and fhunned, follows eke. Fairy Queen. 

Her virtue, and the confcience of her worth. 

That would be woo’d, and not unfought be won. Milton. 
'They new hope refume, 

To find whom at the firft they found unfought. Milton. 
The fea o’er-fraught would fwell, and th’ unfought dia¬ 
monds 

Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep. Milton. 
Slumber, which forgot 

When call’d before to come, now came unfought. Milton. 

If fome foreign and unfought ideas offer themfelves, rejedt 
them, and keep them from taking off our minds from its 
prefent purfuit. Locke. 

Thou that art ne’er from velvet flipper free. 

Whence comes this unfought honour unto me ? Fenton. 

2 . Not fearched. 

Hopelefs to find, yet loth to leave unfought , 

Or that, or any place that harbours men. Shakefpeare. 
Unso'und. adj. 

1. Sickly ; wanting health. 

Intemp’rate youth 

Ends in an age imperfedf, and unfound. Denha?n. 

An animal whofe juices are unjound , can never be duly 
nourifhed; for unfound juices can never duly repair the fluids 
and folids. Arbuthnot. 

2. Not free from cracks. 

3. Rotten ; corrupted. 

4. Not orthodox. 

Thefe arguments being found and good, it cannot be un~ 
found or evil to hold ftill the fame affertion. Hooker. 
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Eutyches of found belief, as touching their 
copulation, become unfound , by denyin<?thp aiff perf °nal 
ftiH continue* between the one an 

5. Not honeft; not upright. mature. Hock (r , 

Do not tempt my mifery, 

Left it Ihould make me fo unfound a man 
As to upbraid you with thofe kindneffes * 

That I have done for you. 

6. Not true ; not certain. ^^fpeart, 

Their vain humours, fed 

With fruitlefs follies and unfound delio-hts U 11 ,, 

7. Notfaft; not calm. 7 lights. Hubbari, U. 

The now fad king, 

Tofs’d here and there, his quiet to confound 
r eels fudden terror bring cold fhiverino- • * 

Lifts not to eat; ftill mufes ; fleeps unfound. d • , 

8. Not clofe ; not compadl. • L)anul. 

Some lands make unjound cheefe, notwithftandin* all * 
care of the good houfewife. Mortimer ft fQn ; 

9. Not fincere; not faithful. 1 

This Boobyclod foon drops upon the ground 

A certain token that his love’s unfound ; 

While Lubberkin fticks firmly. 

10. Not folid ; not material. 

Of fuch fubtle fubftance and unfound. 

That like a ghoft he feem’d, whofe grave-cleaths are u» 
bound. »• ra 

11. Erroneous ; wrong. ^ ^ 

What fury, what conceit unfound, 

Prefenteth here to death fo fweet a child ? ]ty; r f 

His puiffance, trufting in th’ Almighty’s aid, ’ 

I mean to try, whofe reafon I have try’d 

„ 1 / e - mm. 

12. Not raft under foot. 

Unso / unded. adj. Not tried by the plummet. 

Glo’fter is 

Unfounded yet, and fulMtf deep deceit. Shakefp. Hen, VI. 

Orpheus lute was ftrung with poets finews, 

Whofe golden touch could foften fteel and ftones; 

Make tygers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forfake unfounded deeps to dance on fands. Shkefteare 
Unso'undness. n.f JF 

1. Erroneoufnefs of belief; want of orthodoxy. 

If this be unfound, wherein doth the point of unfoundntfs 

!' e - r Hooker, b, iv. 

2. Corruptnefs of any kind. 

Neither is it to all men apparent, which complain of un¬ 
found parts, with what kind of unfoundnefs every fuch part is 
pofleffed. Hooker, b. iv. 

3 Want of ftrength ; want of folidity. 

The unfoundnefs of this principle has been often expos’d, 
and is univerfally acknowledged. Addifon. 

Unso'ured. adj . 

1. Not made four. 

Meat and drink laft longer unputrified and unfour'd in win¬ 
ter than in fummer. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

2. Not made morofe. 

Secure thefe golden early joys. 

That youth unjouf d with forrow bears. Dryden. 

Unso'wn. adj. Not propagated by fcattering feed. 

Mufhrooms come up haftily in a night, and yet are un- 
fown. Bacon. 

If the ground lie fallow and unfown, corn-flowers will not 
come. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

The flow’rs unfown in fields and meadows reign’d, 

And weftern winds immortal fpring maintain’d. Dryden. 
Unspa'red, adj. Not 1 pared. 

Whatever thins 

The fcythe of time mows down, devour unfpared. 
Unspa / ring. adj. Notfparing; not parfimonious. 

She gathers tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unfparing hand. 

To Unspe'ak. v. a. To retradl; to recant. 

I put myfelf to thy diredlion, and 
Unfpeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myfelf. Shakefp cent* 

Unspe'akable, adj. Not to be expreffed. - 

A thing, which uttered with true devotion and zea o 
heart, affordeth to God himfelf that glory, that aid to> t e 
weakeft fort of men, to the mod perfect that folid com oi , 
which is unfpeakable. ^ Hooker, ■ 

A heavier talk could not have been impos’d, 

Than I to fpeak my grief unfpeakable. ShakejpfOte< 

Both addreft for fight 

Unfpeakable : for who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate ? , , ‘ ‘ 

The comfort it conveys is fomething bigger than t e 
cities of mortality; mighty, and unjpeakable ; andnot o 
underftood, till it comes to be felt. Sout o s e ^ 

This fills the minds of weak men with groundieft tears, 
unfpeakable rage towards their fellow fubjects. L 


Milton. 
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, r v'akabi.y. adv. Inexpreffibly ; ineffably. 

1 "'When nature is in her diffolution, and prefents us withno- 
,i- v but bleak and barren prc/peSs, there is fomething un- 
L‘tM chearful in a fpot of ground which is covered with 
■;. ees t h a t fmile amidft all the rigours of winter. Spectator. 

TKspe’cified. adj. Not particular^ mentioned. 

Were it not requifite that it fhould be concealed, it ha 
„ot palled mjpecified. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Hm.pe culative. adj. Not theoretical. 

Some unfpeculative men may not have the fkill to examine 
their affertions. Government of the Tongue. 

U[isPE ' D . adj. Not difpatched ; not performed. 

Venutus withdraws, 

XJnfped the fervice of the common caufe. Garth. 

XJnspe'nt. adj. Not wafted; not diminifhed ; not weakened j 

not exhaufted. . 

The found inclofed within the fides of the bell, cometh 

forth at the holes unj'pent and more ftrong. _ Bacon * 

Thy fame, not circumfcrib’d with Englifh ground, 

Flies like the nimble journeys of the light. 

And is, like that, unfpent too in its flight. Dryden » 

To Unsphe're. v. a. To remove from its orb. 

You put me off* with limber vows; but I, 

Though you wou’d feek t’ unfphere the ftars with oaths. 
Should yet fay. Sir, no going. Shakefpeare. 

Let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be feen in fome high lonely tow’r, . 

Where I may oft out-watch the bear, 

With thrice-great Hermes ; or unfphere 
The fpirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or whatvaft regions hold 
Th’immortal mind. Milton. 

Unspi'f.d. adj. Not difcovered ; not feen. 

With narrow fearch I muft walk round 
This garden, and no comer leave unfpy'd. Milton . 

Refolv’d to find fome fault, before unjpy d ; 

And difappointed, if but fatisfy’d. LickelL 

Unspi'lt. adj. 

1. Not filed. 

That blood which thou and thy great grandfire filed ; 

And all that fince thefe filler nations bled, 

Flad been unfpilt, had happy Edward known. 

That all the blood he fpilt had been his own. Denhatn . 

2. Not fpoiled ; not marred. 

To borrow to-daie, and to-morrow to mis, 

For lender or borrower noiance it is ; 

Then have of thine owne, without lending unfpilt. Duffer. 
To Unspi'rjt. v. a. Todifpirit; to deprefs ; to deje£F 

Denmark has continued ever fince weak and unfpirited, 
bent only upon fafety. Dcmple. 

Could it be in the power of any temporal lofs, fo much 
to difcompofe and unfpirit my foul ? Norris. 

Unspoiled, adj. 

1. Not plundered ; not pillaged. 

All the way that they fled, for very defpight, in their return 
they utterly wafted whatfoever they had before left un- 
fpoiled. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

The Englifh fearch’d the rivers in fuch fort, as they left 
few fhips unfpoiled or untaken. Hayward. 

Unfpoil'd (hall be her arms, and unprofan’d 
Her holy limbs. Dryden. 

2 . Not marred. 

Unspo / tted. adj. 

1. Not marked with any ftain. 

A milk-white hind, 

Without unfpotted, innocent within. Dryden. 

Seven bullocks yet unyok’d for Phoebus chufe, 

And for Diana feven unjpotted ewes. Dryden. 

2 . Immaculate ; not tainted with guilt. 

Satyran bid him other bufinefs ply, 

Than hunt the fteps of pure, unjpotted maid. Fairy Queen. 

A heart unfpotted is not eafily daunted. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
There is no king, be his caufe never fo fpotlefs, if it come 
to the arbitrement of fwords, can try it out with all unfpotted 
foldiers. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Pure religion and undefiled is this, to vifit the fatherlefs 
and widows in their affii&ion, and to keep himfelf unfpotted 
from the world. James i. 27. 

Wifdom is the grey hair to men, and an unjpotted life is 
old age. Apocrypha. 

Make her his eternal bride ; 

And from her fair unfpotted fide 

Two blifsful twins are to be born. Milton. 

Thou wilt not leave me in the loathfome grave 
His prey, nor fuffer my unfpotted foul 
For ever with corruption there to dwell. Milton. 

Vindicate the honour of religion, by a pure and unfpotted 
obedience to its precepts. Rogers's Sermons. 

U.n’squa'red. adj. Not formed ; irregular. 

W r hen he fpeaks, 

Tis like a chime a mending, with terms unfquar'd 5 


Shakefpeare . 
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Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, 

Would feem hyperboles. Shakefp. Droilus and Crejfida „ 
Unstable, adj. [injlabilis, Lat.J 

1. Not fixed; not faff 

Where gentry*, title, wifdom^ 

Cannot conclude by the yea and no 
Of gen’ral ignorance, it muft omit 
Real neceftities, and give way the while 
T’ unjlable flightnefs. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

A popular ftate not founded on the general interefts of the 
people, is of all others the moll uncertain, unjlable, and 
fubjedl to the moll eafy changes. Temple. 

Thus air was void of light, and earth unjlable . Dryden. 
See harnefs’d fteeds defert the ftony town, 

And wander roads unjlable , not their own. Gay. 

2. Xnconftant; irrefolute. 

A double-minded man is urftable. James i. 8. 

Unsta'id. adj. Not cool; not prudent; not fettled into dis¬ 
cretion ; not fteady ; mutable. 

His unflayed youth had long wandered in the common laby¬ 
rinth of love ; in which time, to warn young people of his 
unfortunate folly, he compiled thefe twelve oeglogues, Spenfer • 
To the gay .gardens his unflaid defire 
Him wholly carried, to refrefh his fprights. Spenfer . 

Will the king come, that I may breathe my laft 
In wholefome counfel to his unflaid youth. Shakefpeare. 

Tell me, how will the world repute me,.- 
For undertaking fo unflaid a journey ? 

I fear it will make me fcandalized. 

Wo to that land. 

Which gafps beneath a child’s unflaid command. Sandys . 
Vice leads 

Vain unjlayd youth to beggary and flhame. Richards * 

Unsta'idness. n.f Indifcretion ; volatile mind. 

The oft changing of his colour, with a kind of fliaking 
unflaidnej's over all his body, he might fee in his countenance 
fome great determination mixed with fear. Sidney. 

Unsta'ined. adj. Not ftained ; not died ; not difcoloured. 
Pure and unflained religion ought to be the high eft of all 
cares appertaining to public regimen. Hooker, b. v. 

Ne let her waves with any filth be dy’d, 

But ever, like herfelf, unflained hath been try’d. Fa. Queeni 
I do commit into your hand 
Th’ unflained fword that you have us’d to bear. 

With this remembrance, that you ufe the fame 
With a like bold, juft, and impartial fpirit. 

As you have done ’gainft me. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

I will do it without fear or doubt. 

To live an unjlairid wife to my fweet love. Shakefpeare. 
Your youth. 

And the true blood which peeps forth faintly through it. 

Do plainly give you out an unftain'd fiiepherd. Shakefpeare. 

The hooked chariot flood 
Unftain'd with hoftile blood. 

That good earl, once prefideiit 
Of England’s council, and her treafury ; 

Who liv’d in both unftain'd with gold or fee, 

And left them both, more in himfelf content. 

Her people guiltlefs, and her fields unjtain d. Rofcommon. 
Thefe, of the garter call’d, of faith unftain'd, 

In fighting fields the laurel have obtain’d. Dryden. 

To Unsta'te. v. a. To put out of ftate. 

High-battled Caefar will 
Unflate his happinefs, and be ftag’d to th’ fhew 
Againft a fworder. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

I wou’d unjlate myfelf, to be in a due refolution. Shakefp. 
Unsta tut able. adj. Contrary to ftatute. 

1 hat plea did not avail, although the leafe were notorioufly 
unjlatutable , the rent referv’d, being not a feventh part of the 
real value. Swift. 

Unsta unched. adj. Not flopped ; not flayed. 

With the ifluing blood 
Stifle the villain, whofe unjlaunchcd thirft 

York and young Rutland could not fatisfy. Shakefpeare. 

Unsteadily, adv. 

1. Without any certainty. 

2. Inconflantly ; not confiftently. 

He that ufes his words loofely and unfleadily , will not be 
minded, or not underftood. Locke 

Unste'adhs’ess. n.f Want of conftancy ; irrefolution ; mu¬ 
tability. 

A prince of this character, will inftru£l us by his example, 
to hx the unfleachnefs of our politicks. Addifon 

Li the refillt, we find the fame fpirit of cruelty, the fame 
bhndnefs, and otftinacy, and unjieadinefs. * Swift 

UnsteAdy. adj. J * 

I. Inconftant; irrefolute. 

And her unjleady hand hath often plac’d 
Men in high pow’r, but feldom holds them faft. Denham. 
No meafures can be taken of an mjieady mind ; ftill ’tis 
too much or too little. V Ell ranee. 

While 


Milton. 


Milton. 
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While choice remains, he will be foil tmfteady. 

And nothing but neceflity can fix him. ' Rowe. 

2. Mutable ; variable ; changeable. 

If the motion of the fun were as unequal as that of a fliip 
driven by unjnady winds, it would not at all help us to mea- 


Locke. 


Shakefpeotre. 


fure time. 

3. Not fixed ; not fettled. 

Unsteadfast. adj. Not fixed; not faft. 

I’ll read you matter. 

As full of peril and adventurous fpirit. 

As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud, 

On the unfteadfafl footing of a fpear. 

Unstee'ped. adj. Notfoaked. 

Other wheat was fown unfteeped , but watered twice 

_ a T d T a y- Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

I o Unsting, v. a. To difarm of a fling. 

He has difarmed his afflictions, unftung his miferies; and 
though he has not the proper happinefs of the world, yet he 
has the greatefl that is to be enjoyed in it. South’s Sermons . 
Unstinted, adj. Not limited. 

In the works of nature is unftinted goodnefs (hewn us by 
their author. Skelton. 

Unsti'rred. adj. Not ftirrred ; not agitated. 

Such Teeming milks fuffered to ftand unftirred , let fall to 
the bottom a relinous fubftance. Boyle on Colours. 

To Unsti'tch. v. a. To open by picking the flitches. 

Cato well obferves, though in the phrafe of a taylor, friend¬ 


ship ought not to be unripped, but unjtiched. 
Unstoc/ping. adj. Not bending ; not yielding. 
Such neighbour nearnefs to our facred blood 
Should nothing priv’lege him, nor partialize 
Th’ unftooping firmnefs of my upright foul. 


v. 


Collier. 


Shakefpeare. 


a. To free from flop or obftru&ion; to 


Sbakefp. Rich. III. 


To UnstoY. 
open, 

Such white fumes have been afforded, by unjiopping a li¬ 
quor diaphonous and red. Boyle on Colours. 

The eyes of the blind fhall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf un/lopped. Jf at 

XXXV. 5. 

One would wonder to find fuch a multitude of nitches un- 
Jlopped. Addifon s Rc?narks on Italy. 

UnstoYped. adj. Meeting no refiftance. 

The flame unjlopp'd, at firft more fury gains. 

And Vulcan rides at large with loofen’d reigns. Dryclen. 
Unstrained, adj. Eafy ; not forced. 

By an eafy and unjlraincd derivation, it implies the breath 
of God. Hakewill on Providence . 

XJnstRa'iTenED. adj. Not contra&ed. 

The eternal wifdom, from which we derive our beings, en¬ 
riched us with all thefe ennoblements that were fuitable to 
the meafures of an unftraitened goodnefs, and the capacity of 
fuch a creature. Glanville . 

Unstre'ngthened adj. Not fupported ; not aflifted. 

The church of God is neither of capacity fo weak, nor 
fo unftrengthened with authority from above, but that her laws 
may exadt obedience at the hands of her own children. Hooker. 
To Unstr/ng. v. a. 

1. To relax any thing ftrung ; to deprive of firings. 

My tongue’s ufe is to me no more, 

Than an unftringed viol or harp. 

Eternal ftructures let them raife. 

On William and Maria’s praife; 

Nor fear they can exhauft the ftore, 

’Till nature’s mufick lies unftrung : 

’Till thou, great God ! fhalt lofe thy double pow’r, 

And touch thy lyre, and fhoot thy beams no more. Prior. 

His idle horn on fragrant myrtles hung; 

His arrows fcatter’d, and his bow unjtrung. 

2. To loofe ; to untie. 

Invaded thus, for want of better bands. 

His garland they unftring , and bind his hands. 

Unstru'ck. adj. Not moved ; not affedfed. 

Over dank and dry, 

They journey toilfome, unfatigu’d with length 
Of march, unftruck with horror at the fight 
Of Alpine ridges bleak. 

Unstu'died. adj. Not premeditated ; not laboured. 

In your converfation I cou’d obferve a clearnefs of notion, 
exprels’d in ready and unftudied words. Drydcn. 

Unstu'ffed. adj. Unfilled; unfurnifhed. 

Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye ; 

And where care Iodgeth, fleep will never lie : 

But where unbruifed youth, with unftuft brain. 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth reign. Shak. 
Unsubsta'ntial. adj. 

I. Not folid ; not palpable. 

Welcome, thou unfubftantial air that I embrace; 

1 he wretch that thou haft blown unto the worft, 

Owes nothing to thy blafts. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

. Darknefs now rofe, 

As daylight funk, and brought in low’ring night. 

Her fhadowy offspring, unfubftantial both. 

Privation mere of light and abfent day. 


Smith. 


Dryden. 
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Not real. 

If iuch empty, unfubftantial beings may be ever n i 
of on this occalion, there were never any more l ^ 
gined and employed. ' moie n,< % ima- 

Unsuccee ded, adj. Not fucceeded. 

Unjuft equal o'er equals to let reHn • 

One over all, witfi unfyceeeded powfcr. ' ■ ' J . ' 

Unsuccessful, adj. Not having the wi£hed eve>~. , r ‘ 
tunate ; not well received. ft 3 10t I°r- 

O the fad fate of unfuccefful fin ! 

You fee yon heads without, there’s worfe within. Cl iVt L 
Ye pow rs return’d e ‘ an “‘ 

From unfuccefsfnl charge ! be not difmay’d. a*-, 

. Hence a PP ea r many miftakes, which have nrd/1 
ing generally i o unpleafing and fo muucccfsfid. 

My counfels may be unfuccefsfnl, but my p rayers 4 
oh all wait on all your a&ions. J) 1 

The corruption, perverfenefs, and vitiofity of manS' 
he charges as the only caufe that rendered all the argument! 
his doctrine came cloathed with, unfuccefsful. 6 c , 
Had Portius been the unfuccefsful \ over, ° UU ' 

7 he fame compaffion would have fall’n on him. Add'd 
Succefsful authors do what they can to exclude a coin I* 
titor, while the unfuccefsful , with as much eagernefs U 
their claim to him as their brother. Addii * 

Thofe are generally more unfuccefsful in their purfuit after 
fame, who are more defirous of obtaining it. Addif 

Leave dang’rous truths to unfuccefsful latire. pJ' 
Unsuccessfully. *<&/. Unfortunately; withoutfuccefs. 

The humble and contented man pleafeshimfelf innocently- 
while the ambitious man attempts to pleafe others finfuljy 
and, perhaps, in the iffue unjuccefsfully too. South. 

Uns uc c e's s f u l n ess . nf Want of fuccefs; event contrary to wifE 
Admonitions, fraternal or paternal, then more publick re- 
prehenfions, and upon the unfuccefsfulnefs of all thefe milder 
medicaments, the cenfures of the church. Hammond , 

Unsucce'ssive, adj. Not proceeding by flux of parts. 

We cannot fum up the uffucceffive and liable diredlion of 
God. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

The unfucceffwe duration of God with relation to himfelf, 
doth not communicate unto other created beings, the fame 
manner of duration. R a l l% 

UnsuYked. adj. Not having the breafts drawn. 

Unfuck’d of lamb or kid, that tend their play. Milton, 
Unsu'fferable. n.f. Not fupportable; intolerable; not to 
be endured. 

The irkfome deformities, whereby through endlefs and 
fenfelefs effufions of indigefted prayers, they oftentimes dif* 
grace, in moft unfufferable manner, the worthieft part of 
chriftian duty towards God. Hooker , b. v. 

"That glorious form, that light unfufferable , 

And that far-beaming blaze of majefty. 

Wherewith he wont at heav’n’s high council table 
To fit the midft of trinal unity, 

He laid afide. Milton. 

A ft inking breath, and twenty ill fmells befides, are more 
unfufferable by her natural fluttifhnefs. Swift. 

UnsuffiYience. n.f. [ infufffance , Fr.J Inability to anfwer 
the end propofed. 

The error and unfufficienee of the arguments, doth make it 
on the contrary fide againft them, a ftrong preemption that 
God hath not moved their hearts to think fuch things as he 
hath not enabled them to prove. Hooker , b. v. 

Unsuffi'cient. adj % {infuffifant^ Fr.] Unable ; inadequate. 
Malebranche having fhewed the difficulties of the other 
ways, and how unfuffcient they are, to give a fatisfaclory ac¬ 
count of the ideas we have, eredls this, of feeing all things 
in God, upon their ruin, as the true. Lode. 

Unsu'gared. adj. Not fweetened with fugar. 

Try it with fugar put into water formerly fugared, and into 
other water unjugared. Bacon s Nat. Hift. 

Unsuitable, adj. Not congruous; notequal; not proportionate. 
Virginity, like an old courtier, wears her cap out or 
fafhion ; richly fuited, but unjuitable , juft like the brooch and 
the tooth-pick, which we wear not now. Sbakefpeaie. 

He will fmile upon her, which will now be fo unfuitable to 
her difpofition, being addi<5fed to a melancholy, that it can¬ 
not but turn him into contempt. Shakefp . fwelfhhifA. 

That would likelieft render contempt inftead; 

Hard recompence, unfuitable return . 

For fo much good. Milton s Par. Regain 

All that heaven and happinefs fignifies is unfuitable to a 
kicked man ; and therefore could be no felicity to him. 11 otj. 
Confider whether they be not unnecefTary expences-, ucl 
as are unfuitable to our circumftances. After ury> 

To enter into a party, as into an order of friars, 
refigned an obedience to fuperiours, is very unfuitable Wit t e 
civil and religious liberties we fo zealoufly aflert. 
Unsu'itableness. n.f. Incongruity; unficnefs. 

The unfuitablene t s of one man’s afpect to another 111 
fancy, has raifed fuch an averfion, as has produced a 
hatred of him. . lMr * 

UnsuWNG, 


WJ 
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Unsu'itivg. adj. Not fitting ; not becoming. 

Whilftyou were here, o’erwhelmed with your grief, 

A paftion moft unfuiting fuch a man, 

Caffio came hither. Shakefp. Othello. 

Leave thy joys, unfuiting fuch an age, 

To a frefih cottier, and refign the ftage. Dryden\ 

Unsullied, adj. Not fouled ; not difgrat’ed ; |)ure. 

My maiden honour yet is pure 
As the unfuihed Jilly. Shakefpeart. 

To royal authority, a moft dutiful obfervaiice has ever been 
the proper, unfullied honour of your church. Sprat’s Sermons. 
Rays which on Hough’s unfully’d mitre fhine. Pope. 
Thefe an altar raife : 

An hecatomb of pure, unjully’d lays 
That altar crowns. ' Pope. 

Unsu'nG. adj. Not celebrated in verfe ; not recited in verfe. 
Thus was the firft day ev’n and morn, 

Nor pafs’d uncelebrated, nor unfuhg 
By the cceleftial choirs. Miltoh’s Par . Loft. 

Half yet remains icnfung ; but narrower bound 
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tj nsuspe ct. 5 adj. Not con fid “red as likely to do or mean 
UnsuspeYted. 5 ill. 

Here is the head of that ignoble traitor. 

The dangerous and unfufpefted Haftings. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Author unfujpedt , 

Friendly to man, far from deceit or guile. Milton . 

On the coaft averfe 

From entrance, or cherubick watch, by ftealth 

Found unfufpefted way; Milton’s Par. Loft. 

This day, my Perficus, thou fhalt perceive, 1 

Whether I keep myfelf thofe rules I give, C 

Or elfe an unfufpefted glutton live. Dryden. j 

T hey are perfons of unqueftionable abilities, altogether 
unfufpefted of avarice or corruption. Swift . 

Unsuspf/cting. adj. Not imagining that any ill is defigned. 
When Albion fends her eager Tons to war. 

Pleas’d, in the gen’ral’s fight, the hoft lie down 
Sudden, before fonie unjufpefting town ; 

The captive race, one inftant makes our prize* 

And high in air Britannia’s ftandard flies. 


Pope. 


j. j w a j ly v* •. null yy ^ jL LI u L* j {» | 

Within the vifible diurnal fphere. Milton’s Par. Loft . Unsuspicious, adj. Having no fufpicion. 

tt '' -*~ r - r . -c. 1 1 1 n _ J n Y i f- t 


Here the niufe fo oft her harp has ftrung. 

That not a mountain rears its head unj'ung . Addifon. 

Unsi/nned. adj. Not expofed to the fun. 

I thought her as chafte as unfunnd fnow. Shakefp care. 

You may as well fpread out the unfunn’d heaps 
Of mifers treafure by an outlaw’s den, 

And tell me it is fafe, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink an opportunity, 

And let a fingle, heJplds maiden pafs 
Uninjur’d in this wild furrounding wafte. Milton. 

Unsupe'rfluous. adj. Not more than enough. 

Nature’s full bleffings would be well difpens’d 
In unfuperfiuous , even proportion, 

And fhe no whit encumber’d with her ftore. Milton. 

Unsuppla'nted. adj. 

1. Not forced, or thrown from under that which fupports it. 

Gladfome they quaff, yet not encroach on night, 

Seafon of reft; but well bedew’d repair 

Each to his home with unfipplanted feet. Philips-. 

2. Not defeated byftratagem. 

Unsupplied, adj. Not fupplied ; not accommodated with 
lomething neceflary. 

Prodigal in cv’ry other grant, 

Her fire left unfupply’d her only wank Dryden. 

Every man who enjoys the pofTeflion of what he naturally 
wants, and is unmindful of the iinfupplied diftrefs of other 
t men, betrays the fame temper. Speftator. 

Insupportable: adj. [ ; mfupportablc , Fr.J Intolerable; fuch 
as cannot be endured. 

The uneafinefs of unrelieved thirft, by continuance grows 
the more unjupportable , - 


Agonjftes. 


Smith-. 


He his guide requefted to let him lean 
With both his arms on thofe two mafly pillars, 

That to the arched roof gave main fupport: 

He unfufpicious led him. Milton's 

The eafy queen receiv’d my faint addrefs. 

With eager hope and unfufpicious faith. 

UnsustaTned. adj. Not fupported ; not held up. 

Its head, though gay. 

Hung drooping; unfuftain’d. Milton's Par. Loft. 

All unfuftain’d between the wave and fky, 

Beneath my feet the whirling billows fly. Pope. 

To Unswa'the. v. a. To free from folds or convolutions of 
bandage. 

In the morning an old woman came to unfivathe mo. Addifon. 
Ui‘.sw a yable. adj. Not to be governed or influenced by 
another. J 

He bow’d his nature, never known before 
But to be lough, unjwayable and free. Shakefpeare, 

UnswaYed. adj. Not wielded ; not held in the hand. 

He makes for England, here to claim the crown.—* 

—Is the chair empty ? is the fword unfway’d? 

Is the king dead ? the empire unpoffefs’d ? Shakefpeare. 
To Ung\v e ar. v. n. Not to fwear ; to recant any thing lworn. 
The ape was glade to end the ftrife fo light. 

And theieto fwore ; for who would not oft fwear. 

And oft unfwear , a diadem- to bear ? Hubbard’s Tale. 

ToUnswe'at. v. a. To eafe after fatigue; to cool after 
exercife. 

The interim of unfweating themfelves regularly* and con¬ 
venient,eft before meat, may, with profit and delio-ht be 
taken up with folemn mufick. Milton on Education. 


T , - - - . . Boyle. 

The waters mounted up into the air, thicken and cool it; Unswe'ating adi Not (weitino 
and by their mterpofition betwixt the earth and the fun fence ” Tn M .Jt Not iweating. 

oft the ardent heat, which would be otherwife un/L,t„.n ti f f and fnow, if you complain of heat, 

able. Tv i pty Mg 1 : Vt They rub th un,weatmg brow, and fwear they fwen 7 W 

Woodward's Nat. H,J1. Unswee ’t. adj. Not Tweet 5 dilWeeabJe 7 ° 


UnsuppoYtably. adv. Intolerably. 

V n ? n L t °. d ? . a ddn c’ while his confidence allures him 
that he fhall be infinitely, mfupportably miferable, is certainly 
unnatural. c ./ 

Unsuppo'rted. adj. jU 

1. Not fuftained ; not held up. 

Them (he up-ftays 

Gently with myrtle band ; mindlefs the while 

2. Not e affifted th ° USh felreft flow’r. Milton. 

Nor have our folitary attempts been fo difeouraged, as to 

3 ™ “ , the f avoural > 1 e look of learning upon our lingle and 

„3r"T Br0Wn ’ S Pre f- t0 Vul C°r irremrs. 
unsure. iNothxed; not certain. 

What is love ? ’tis not hereafter : 

Prefent mirth hath prefent laughter; 

hat s to come is ftill unfure. or.r. 

„ The men he preft but late, ^akefpeare. 

o hard afTays unfit, itnjure at need, 

•rf 1 a , r - m d t ,° pol ' !t 111 we)1 attempted plate. Fairfax 

drft n ng, / Uppofin S his cftate to be moft fafe, when in' 
d jj° un J ure ? ad '’ a toed many to new honours. Hayward 
How vain that fecond life in others breath ! 
n eitate which wits inherit after death ! 
rrj’ and life, for this they muft refign • 

one a goddefs died in gram, 

vv ^as unjufceptibU of ftain. c _ 

Swift. 


Long were to tell the troublous ftorms that tofs 
The private ftate, and make the life unweet. Fairy Due eft 
UksweTt. adj: Not brufhed away; not cleaned byTeepin^ 
What cuftom wills in all things, fhould we do’t, & 
Theduftof antique time would lie unfwept. 'Shake ft 

Unsworn, adj. Not bound by an oath. J? ° 

You are not .yet unjworn : 

UktIw” h r' e V0W ’ d5 you muft not f P eak w ‘ th men. Shal. 

UNTAINTED, adj. 

Not fullied *, not polluted. 


i. 


Sweet prince,’ th’ untainted virtue of your years 
mm not yet div’d into the world’s deceit. 


What Wronger breaft-plate than a heart untainted ?Slf. 
Cn „„“ d t s . untamted loyalty remain’d. Rofcommon. 

Compare the ingenuous pliablenefs to virtuous counfels in 
youth, as it comes freflt and untainted, out of the hands of 
nature, with the confirmed obftinucy in an aged linner. South. 
1 his untainted year is all your own ; 

V our glories may, without our crimes, be Ihown. Dryden. 

told belief. ^ ° { 3 WitnrfS W,l ‘ ‘ Carce beable 

Keep the air of the room untainted with fire fmoYft 
the breaths of many people. ’ 7? 

2. Not charged with any crime. ‘ rbutnnat. 

And yet within thefe five hours Haftings Jiv’d 
Untainted, unexamin’d, free at liberty. & 

3. Not corrupted by mixture. 

The confcious walls conceal the fatal fecret • 
i n untainted winds refufe th’infeCTina l oac l " 
UntaYen. adj. 0 

1. Not taken. 

The 1 F hiS ,'t 5 'r rem f in , e,h the vail untat > n a »’a V . 2 Cor. hi. 

few ftlips unCpoilTorTmT nVer:> fuch ‘° rt ’ 

r-. -naeward. 

2 9 Z Difpofe 


Shakefpc 


care. 


Smith. 
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jDifpofe already of th’ uniakcn fpoil. Watler. 

Otherwife the whole bulinefs had mifcarried, and Jerufa- 
lem remain’d untaken. Dryden. 

A thoufand fchemes the monarch’s mind employ ; 

Elate in thought, he facks untaken Troy. Pope. 

2. Untaken up. Not filled. 

The narrow limits of this difcourfe, will leave no more 
room untaken up by heaven. Boyle. 

UntaTked of. adj. Not mentioned in the world. 

Spread thy ciofe curtain, love-performing night. 

That the runaway’s eyes may wink, and Rome© 

Leap to thefe arms, untalk'd of and unfeen. Shakefpeare. 

No happir.efs can be, where is no reft ; 

Th’ unknown, untalk'd of man is only bleft. Dryden. 
Unta'meable. adj. Not to be tamed ; not to be fubdued. 

Gold is fo uniameable by the fire, that after many meltings 
and violent heats, it does fcarce diminifh. Wilkins. 

He is fwifter than any other bull, and untamcable. Grew. 
Unta'med. adj. Not fubdued; not fuppreffed. 

A people very ftubborn and untamed ; or, if ever tamed, 
yet lately have quite fhooken off their yoke, and broken 
the bonds of their obedience. Spenfer's Ireland. 

What death has heav’n defign’d. 

For fo untam'd , fo turbulent a mind ! Dryden. 

Man alone a£ts more contrary to nature, than the wild and 
inoft untamed part of the creation. Locke. 

To Untangle, v. a. To loofe from intricacy or convolu¬ 
tion. 

O time, thou muft untangle this, not I; 

It is too hard a knot for me t’untie. Shakefpeare. 

This is that very Mab, 

That cakes the elflocks, in foul, fluttifh hairs, 

Which, once untangl'd , much misfortune bodes. Sbakcfp. 

I’ll give thee up my bow and dart; 

Untangle but this cruel chain, 

And freely let me fly again. Prior. 

Unta'sted. adj. Not tafted ; not tried by the palate. 

The tall ftag refolves to try 
The combat next; but if the cry 
Invades again his trembling ear. 

He ftraight refumes his wonted care ; 

Leaves the untajled fpring behind. 

And, wing’d with fear, outfiies the wind. Waller. 

If he chance to find 
A new repaft, or an untajled fpring, 

Blefles his ftars, and thinks it luxury. Jddifon's Cato. 

Unta'sting. adj. 

1. Not perceiving atiy tafte. 

Cydonian oil, 

Whofe balmy juice glides o’er th’ untajling tongue. Smith. 

2. Not trying by the palate. 

Unta'ught. adj. . 

I Uninftrudted ; uneducated ; ignorant; unlettered. 

A lie is continually in the mouth of the untaught. Eccluf xx. 

Taught, or untaught , the dunce is ftill the fame; 

Yet ftill the wretched mafter bears the blame. Dryden. 

On ev’ry thorn delightful wifdom grows, 

In ev’ry ftream a fweet inftruction fiovvs ; 

Butfome untaught o’erhearthe whifp’ring rill. 

In fpite of facred leifure, blockheads ftill. Young. 

2. Debarr’d from mftru&ion. 

He, that from a child untaught , or a wild inhabitant or the 

woods, will expert principles of fciences, will find himfelf 

. n , Locke. 

nnftaken. . „• 

o Unfkilled ; new ; not having ufe or practice. 

Suffolk’s imperial tongue is ftern and rough, 

Us’d to command, untaught to plead for favour. Shakefpeare. 
To Unte'ach. v. a. To make to quit, or forget what ha^s 

been inculcated. . , 1 

That elder berries are poifon, as we are taught by tra¬ 
dition, experience will unteach us. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Their cuftoms are by nature wrought; ? 

But we, by art, unteach what nature taught. Dryden. 

Unte'mpeRED. adj. Not tempered. 

U One built up a wall, and others daubed it with untempered 

Ezek. xm. io. 

mortar. 

Unte'mpted. adj. 

i Not embarraffed by temptation. 

In temptation difpute not, but rely upon God, and con¬ 
tend not with him but in prayer, and with the help of a pm- 
dem ImteZpted guide. . Taylor’s Rule of Ltvtng Holy. 

2 . Not invited by any thing alluring. 

Untembted , or by wager or by price, 

He would attempt to climb the precipice. Cotton on the Peal. 

Untenable, adj. 

j Not to be held in poffeffion. 

2 - N ^ C To b due°ed d f^a„t, that the town bein Z untenable, 
he fliotild retire. Clarendon l.vnn. 

' Cafaubon abandons a poll that was untenable. Dryden, 
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Unte'Nan.ted. adj. Having no tenant. i 

The country feems to be full ftock’cf with cattle no i 
being untenanted. 3 |L 

Untended, Not having any attendance. em pie. 

They fall, unbleft, untended , and unmourn’d. Th f 
Untender, adj. Wanting foftnefs; wanting affe&i on ^ 
Goes thy heart with this ?—• 

—Aye, my lord 


Shakefp 


eare. 


So young, and fo untender t —. 

•—So young, my lord, and true. 

Unte'ndered. adj. Not offered. 

Caflibelan granted Rome a tribute. 

Yearly three thoufand pounds ; which by thee lately 
Is left untender'd. Shakejbsare's cLbelin, 

To Untf/nt. v. a. To bring out of a tent. 

Will he not, upon our fair requeft. 

Untent his perfon, and fhare the air with us ? Shakefpeare 
Unte'nted. adj. [from tent.] Having no medicaments aDnlied' 
Blafts and fogs upon thee ! 

Th’ untented woundings of a father’s curfe 
Pierce every fence about thee ! Shakefpeare' s K. Lear 

Unte'rrified. adj. Not affrighted ; not ftriick with fear. 
Among innumerable falfe, unmov’d, 

Unfhaken, unfeduc’d, unterrify'd. Milton 

To fuccour the diftreft ; to give help 
To an afHufted mother. 

Unbrib’d by love, unterrify'dhy threats; 

Thefe are exploits worthy Achilles’ foil. A. Philips, 

Untha / nked. adj. 

1. Not repaid with acknowledgment of a kindnefs. 

If all the world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe, 

Drink the clear ftream, and nothing wear but freeze, 

Th’ all-giver wou’d be w thank'd , wou’d be unprais’d. Milt , 
Their batter’d admiral too foon withdrew, 

Unthank'd by ours for his unfinifti’d fight. Drjden. 

2 . Not received with thankfulnefs. 

Forc’d from her prefence, and condemn’d to live: 
Unwelcome freedom, and unthank'd reprieve. Dryden. 
Unthankful, adj. Ungrateful; returning no acknowledg¬ 
ment for good received. 

The calling away of things profitable for fuftenance, is an 
unthankful abul'e of the fruits. Hooker. 

He is kind to the unthankful. Lukeyl 35 . 

They which he created, were unthankful unto him which 
prepared life for them. 2 Efdr. yiii. 

If you reckon that for evil, you are unthankful for the 
bleftmo-. Taylor's Rule of Holy Living-. 

The bare fuppofal of one petty lots, makes us unthankful 
for all that’s left. _ L EJlrange. 

Untha / nkfully. adv. Without thanks ; without gratitude. 

I judged it requifite to fay fomething, to prevent my being 
thought to have unthankfully taken one of the chief paiiages 
of my difcourfe from a book, to which I was utterly a 
ftr anger. _ Boyle. 

Untha'nkfulness. n. f. Negledl or omiffion of acknow¬ 
ledgement for good received ; want of fenfe of benents; in¬ 
gratitude. 

Thou dieft in thine unthankfulnefs ; and thine ignorance 
makes thee away. Shakefpeare. 

Immoderate favours breed firft unthankfuhief , and afterwards 
hate. Hayward. 

The unthankful Hand reckoned among the moll enormous 

Tinners, which evinces the virtue oppofite to unthankfump , to 
bear the fame place in the rank of duties. South s demons. 
UnthaNved. adj. Not diflolved after froft. 

Your wine lock’d up, „ 

Or fifh deny’d, the river yet unthaw'd. °r’ 

To Unthi'nk. v. a. Torecal, or difmifs a thought. 

Unthink your fpeaking, and fay fo no more. a hr 

Unthinking, adj. Thoughtlefs ; not given to reflet ion. 
Grey-headed infant! and in vain grown old ; 

Art thou to learn, that in another’s gold 

Lie charms refiftlefs ! that ail laugh to find ^ 

Unthinking plainnefs fo o’erfpread thy mind. 

An effectual remedy for the wandering of thoug . 
ever fhall propofe, would do great,fbrvicetotheftudiou , 
perhaps help unthinking men to become third mg. y , t0 
The unthinking part contract an unrea.ona ‘ 
that ecclefiaftical conftitution. _ . 

With earneft eyes, and round unthinking face, , 

He firft the fnuff-box open’d, then the cafe. 
UnthoNny. adj ; Not obftrueftedby prickles. / ^ 

It were fome extenuation of the curfe, u 1 J , g 
tui were confinable unto corporal exercitatrons, * ^swn. 
remained a paradife, or unthorny place of knowledge 
Untho'ught of adj. Not regarded ; not heecleu. , 

That fhall be the day, whene’er it lights. 

This gallant Hotfpur, this all-praifed knight. 

And your unthought of Harry chance to meet. JF ^ 

% 
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^ 0 He with his bare wand call unthread thy joints, 

And crumble all thy firiews. M ,lm. 

, _rATENED. adj. Not menaced. 

0 Sir John Hotham Was unreproached, and mthn f n f ar J. 

nn y language of mine. . 

TT.-thrOT. n.f. An extravagant; a prodigal. 

‘ My rights and royalties 

pinckt from my arms perforce, and giv’n ^ 

To upftart untbnfts. . . , 

The curious unthrift makes his cloaths too wide. 

And fpares himfelf, but would his taylor chide. Herbert. 

Yet nothing ftill; then poor and naked come ; 

Thv father will receive his unthrift home, . 

And thv bleft Saviour’s blood difeharge the mighty fum .Dryd. 
UnthrTft. adj. Profufe ; wafteful ; prodigal; extravagant. 

In fuch a night, 

Did Jeffica fteal from the wealthy Jew, , r 

And, with an unthrift love, did run from Venice. Skakcjp. 
UnthrFftily. adv. Without frugality. 

Our attainments cannot be overlarge, and yet we manage 
a narrow fortune very unthriftily. Collier. 

IJNTHaiFTiNESS. n.J. Wafte; prodigality; profufion. 

The third fort are the poor by idlenefs or unthriftinejs, as 
riotous fpenders, vagabonds, loiterers. Hayward. 

The more they have hitherto embezzled their parts, the 
more fhould they endeavour to expiate that unthriftinef y by a 
more careful,manage,ry for the future. Govern, of the Tongue . 
UnthrFfty. adj. 

1. Prodigal; profufe; lavifn ; wafteful. 

The caftle I found of good ftrengtb, having a great mote 
round about it; the work of a noble gentleman, of whole 
unthrifty fon he had bought it. _ Sidney , h. ii. 

Can no man tell me of my unthrifty fon ? Shakefpeare. 
Our abfence makes us unthrifty to our knowledge. Shakefp. 

2. Not eafily made to thrive or fatten. A low word. 

Grains given to a hide-bound or unthrifty horfe, recover 
° Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Unthri'ving. adj. Not thriving; not prof per ing ; not grow¬ 
ing rich. 

Let all who thus unhappily employ their inventive faculty, 
confider, how unthriving a trade it is finally like to prove, 
that their falfe accufations of others will rebound in true ones 
on themfelves. Government of the Tongue . 

To Unthro'ne. v. a. To pull down from a throne. 

Him to unthrone , we then 
May hope, when everlafting fate fhall yield 
To fickle chance, and chaos judge the.ftrife, Milton. 
To Untie, v. a. 

1. To unbind ; to free from bonds. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Agamft the churches ; though the yefty waves 
Confound and fwallow navigation up. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2 . To looien from convolution or knot. 

All that of myielf is mine. 

Lovely Amoret, is thine ; 

, Sachariffa’s captive fain 

Would untie his iron chain ; 

And thofe fcorching beams to fhun. 

To thy gentle fhaaow run. JValler. 

The chain I’ll in return untie , 

And freely thou again fhalt fly. Prior . 

The fury heard ; while on Cocvtus’ brink. 

Her fnakes untied , fulphureous waters drink. Pope. 

3. To fet free from any obftrudlion. 

All the evils of an untied tongue, we put upon the ac¬ 
counts of diunkennels. Taylor. 

4. To refolve ; to clear. 

They quicken floth, perplexities untie ; 

Make roughnefs fmooth, and hardnels mollifie. Denham. 
A little more ftudy will folve thofe difficulties, untie the 
knot, and make your doubts vanifh. Watts. 

Unti'ed. adj. 

1. Not bound ; not gathered in a knot. 

Her hair 

Unty'd y and ignorant of artful aid, 

A-down her ihoulders loofely lay difplay’d. Prior. 

2. Not faftened by any binding, or knot. 

Your hole fhould be ungartered, your fhoe untiedy and 
every thing about you demonftrating a carelefs defola- 
tion. Shakejpeare. 

Unti'l. adv. 

1. To the time that. 

Treafons are a&ed. 

As foon as thought; though they are never believ’d 
Until they come to a£t. Denham. 

2. To the place that. 

In open profpeft nothing bounds our eye, 

Until the earth feems join’d unto the fky. Drvden. 

Unti'l. prep. To. Ufed of time. The other ufe is ob- 
folete. * 


U N T 

IT ~ T 

So foon as he from far defery d .. 

Thofe elift’rin^arms, that heaven witn light did hA, 

He rous’d himlelf full blithe; and haften’d them until, ape'yer. 

UntI'lled. adj. Not cultivated. 

The ojebe until?'d, might plenteous crops have born ; 

Rich fruits and flow’rs, without the gard’ner s pains, _ 
Mi^ht ev’ry hill have crown’d, have honour’d all tne plains. 

0 ’ Blackmore on the Creation, 

Lands lain long untilPd, contract a four juice, which 
caufes the.land to run to unprofitable trumpery. Mortimer. 
The foil until?dy a ready harveft yields ; 

With wheat and barley wave the golden fiejJs. Pope . 

Unti'mbered. adj. Not furniflied with timber 5 wea.c. 

Where’s then the faucy boat, 

Whofe weak untimber'd fides but even now 
Co-rival’d greatnefs ? or to harbour fled, 

Or made a toaft for Neptune ? . : Shakefpeare, 

Untimely, adj. Happening before the natural time. 

Boundlefs intemp’rance hath been 
Th 'untimely emptying of the happy throne. Shakefpeare. 
Matrons and maids 

With tears lament the knight’s untimely fate. Dryden . 

Such were the notes thy once-Iov’d poet fung, 

’Till death untimely flopp’d his tuneful tongue; 

Oh juft beheld and loft ! Pope. 

Untimely, adv. Before the natural time. 

He only fair, and what he fair hath made } 

All other fair, like flowers untimely fade. Spenjer. 

If ever he have child, abortive be it; 

Prodigious and untimely brought to light. Shakefpeare • 

Butchers, and villains ! 

How fweet a plant have you untimely cropt ? Shakefpeare. 
Call up our friends. 

And let them know what we mean to do. 

And what’s untimely done. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Why came I. fo untimely forth 
Into a world, which, wanting thee, 

Cou’d entertain us with no worth ? Wader. 

UntFnged. adj. 

1. Not ftained ; not difcoloured. 

It appears what beams are untingecly and which paint the 
primary, or fecondary iris. Boyle on Colours . 

2. Not infedfed. 

Your inattention I cannot pardon; Pope has the fame de- 
fe£I, neither is Bolingbroke untinged with it. Swift to Gayi 
Unti'rable. adj. Indefatigable; unwearied.. 

A moft incomparable man, breath’d as it were 
To an untirable and continuate^goodnefs. Shakefpeare. 

UntFred. adj. Not made weary. 

Hath he fo long held out with me untir'dy 
And flops he now for breath ? Shakefp. Rich. III. 

See great Marcellus ! how untir'd in toils. 

He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal fpoils ! Dry: 
UntFtled. adj. [un and title.] Having no title. 

O nation miferable ! 

With an untitled tyrant, bloody feepter’d ; 

When fhalt thou fee thy wholefome days again ? Shakefp. 
Unto. prep. [It was the old word for to ; now obfolete.] To. 
O continue thy loving kindnefs unto them. Pf xxxvi. 

It was their hurt untruly to attribute fuch great power unto 
falfe gods. Hooker. 

She, by her wicked arts, and wily (kill. 

Unawares me wrought unto her wicked will. Spenfer. 

The ufe of the navel is to continue the infant unto the mo¬ 
ther, and by the veffels thereof convey its fuftentation. Brown. 

Children permitted the freedom of both hands, often con¬ 
fine unto the left. Brown. 

Me, when the cold Digentian ftream revives. 

What does my friend believe I think or afk ? 

Let me yet lefs poflefs, fo I may live, 

Whate’er of life remains unto myfelf. Temple e 

Untc/ld. adj. 

1. Not related. 

Better a thoufand fuch as I, 

Their giief untold , fhould pine and die; 

Than her bright morning, overcaft 

With fullen clouds, fhould be defac’d. Waller. 

2. Not revealed. 

Characters where obfeene words are very indecent to be 
heard : for that reafon, fuch a tale fhall be left untold 
by me* Dry dem 

Untouched, adj. 

1. Not touched ; not reached. 

Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his heel untouched 
by that water, was (lain in that part. Brown's Vulg. Errours . 

Three men paffed through a fiery furnace untouched , 
unfmged. Stephens's Sermons . 

2. Not moved ; not affetfted. 

I hey, like perfons wholly untouched with his agonies, and 
unmoved with his paflionate intreaties, ileep away all concern 
for him pr themfelves* Sidney . 

3. Not 
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U NT 


Hudibras. 
South. 
of this, and 
Woodward. 


2 . 


Rough 



3» Not meddled with. 

We muft purfue the fyl'van lands ; 

Th’ abode of nymphs, untouch'd by former hands. Dryden . 
Several very antient trees grow upon the fpot, from whence 
they conclude, that thefe particular trails muft have lain un¬ 
touch'd for fome ages. Addifon. 

UntoAvard. adj . 

I* Froward ; e perverfe 3 Vexatious ; not eafily guided, or taught. 

Have to my window 3 and if file befroward, 

Then haft thou taught Hortenfio to be untoward. Shakefp. 

7 he ladies prove averfe. 

And more untoward to be won* 

I han by Caligula the moon. Hudibras. 

The rabbins write, when any Jew 
Did make to God or man a vow, 

Which afterwards he found untoward , 

Or ftubborn to be kept, or too hard ; 

Any three other Jews o’th’nation. 

Might free him from the obligation. 

They were a crois, odd, untovoard people. 

Some men have made a very untoiuard ufe 
fuch as he never intended they fhould. 

2. Aukward 3 ungraceiul. 

Vaft is my theme, yet unconceiv’d, and brings 
Untoward words, fcarce looien’d from the things. Creech. 
Some clergymen hold down their heads within an inch of 
the cuftiion 3 which, befides the untoward manner, hinders 
them from making the beft advantage of their voice. Swift. 

UntoAvardly. adj. Aukward 3 perverfe 3 froward. 

They learn, from unbred or debauched fervants, untowardly 
tricks and vices. Locke on Education. 

Untc/wardly. adv. Aukwardly 5 ungainly; perverfely. 

He that provides for this fhort life, but takes no care for 
eternity, adts as untowardly and as crofsly to the reafon of 
things, as can be. Tillotfon. 

He explained them very untowardly . Tillotfon. 

Untra'ceable. adj. Not to be traced. 

The workings of providence are lecret and untraceable , by 
which it dilpofes of the lives of men. South's Sermons. 

Untra / ced. adj. Not marked by any footfteps. 

Nor wonder, if advantag’d in my flight. 

By taking wing from thy aufpicious height, 

Through untrac'd ways, and airy paths I fly, 

More boundlcfs in my fancy than my eye. Henhanu 

Untra'ctable. adj. \intraitable , Fr. intradlabilis , Lat.] 

1. Not yielding to common meafures and management; not 
governable 3 ftubborn. 

The French, fuppofing that they had advantage over the 
Englifh, began to be ftiff, and almoft untrattable , fharply 
prcfl!ng for fpeedy refolutions and fhort meetings. Hayward. 

If any father have a fon thus perverfe and untradiable , I 
know not what more he can do but pray for him. Locke. 

Ulcers unirafiable in the legs, with a gangrenous appear¬ 
ance in the fkin. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

difficult. 

I forc’d to ride th’ untrail able abyfs. Milton. 

Ut^TRA^CT ableness. n.f. Unwillingnefs, or unfitnefs to be 
regulated or managed 3 ftubbornnefs. 

The great difference in mens intellectuals arifes from a 
defect in the organs of the body, particularly adapted to 
think 3 or in the dulnefs or untrafiablenefs of thofe faculties, 
for want of ufe. Locke. 

UntraRing. adj. Not engaged in commerce. 

Men leave eftates to their children in land, as not fo liable 
to cafualties as money, in untrading and unfkilful hands. Locke. 

Untrained, adj. 

1. Not educated 3 not inftrudled 3 not difeiplined. 

My wit untrain cl in any kind of art. Shakefpeare , 

The king’s forces charged lively, and they again as ftoutly 
received the charge 3 but being an untrained multitude, with¬ 
out any foldier or guide, they were loon put to flight. Hayw. 

Life, 

To noble and ignoble, is more fweet 
Untrain'd in arms, where rafhnefs leads not on. Milton. 
No expert general will bring a company of raw, untrained 
men into the field 3 but will, by little bloodlefs fkirmifhes, 
inftrudl them in the manner of the fight. Decay of Piety. 

2. Irregular 3 ungovernable. 

Gad not abroad at ev’ry queft and call 
Of an untrained hope or paflion : 

To court each place of fortune that doth fall, 

Is wantonnefs in contemplation. Herbert . 

Untransferable, adj. Incapable of being given from one 
to another. 

In parliament there is a rare co-ordination of power, 
though the fovereignty remain ftill entire and untransferable , 
in the prince. Howel's Pre-eminence oj Parliament. 

Untranspa'rent. adj. Not diaphanous 5 opaque. 

Though held again!! the light they appear’d of a tranfparent 
yellow* yet looked on with one’s back turn’d to the light, 
they exhibited an untranffarent blue* Boyle on Colours. 


U N T 

Untra'velled. adj. 

1. Never trodden by pafleiwers. 

1 k Wc Rl” 0 ° pen tracl °’ or * onfallt mansion • T 

labyrinth, but are oft times fain to wander in F m ll >« 
Untravelled parts. Brown's Pref. to an ^ 

Long untravell'd heaths. ' ’ ‘ fl r ° ur s. 

2. Having never feen foreign countries. * 

An untravelled Englifhman cannot’ relifli all the ben,,,- , 

Italian pictures; becaufe the pollutes expreiled PPp* 
often fuch as are peculiar to that country f! are 

t oUkt r E ' ad . * To tread back, to go back in ft* 

We will untreacl the fteps of damned flight 
And, like a bated and retired flood. 

Leaving our ranknefs and irregular courfe, 

Stoop low within thofe bounds we have o’erlookM c/ ; r 
LTntrE'asured. adj. Not laid up 3 not repdited. * 3a '& 
Her attendants 

Saw her a-bed, and in the morning early 
They found the bed untreafur'd of their miftrefs Lz & 
Untre-a TABLE, adj. Not treatable ; not prafficabie ^ 

Men Are of fo unbeatable a temper, that nothin? can h* 
obtained of them. * c ‘ De 

Untried, adj. 

1. Not yet attempted. 

It behoves. 

From hard efiays, and ill fuccefles paft* 

A faithful leader, not to hazard all 
Through ways of danger, by himfelf untry'd. Milton 

That flie no ways nor means may leave untry'd 
Thus to her After fhe herfelf apply’d. Denfum 

2 . Not yet experienced. * m ' 

Never more 

Mean I to try, what rafh untry'd I fought, 

The pain of abfence from thy fight. Milton's Par. Lojf. 

The happieft of mankind overlooking thofe folk! blefWs 
which they already have, fet their hearts upon fomewhat which 
they want 3 fome untry'd pleafure, which, if they could but 
tafte, they fhould then be compleatly bleft. Atterbury. 

Self-prefervation, the long acquaintance of foul and body, 
th z untry'd condition of a reparation, are fufficient reafons not 
to turn our backs upon life, out of an humour. Collier. 
Eternity ! thou pleafing, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untry'd being, 

Through what newlcenes and changes muft we pafs? Add'j\ 

3. Not having patted trial. 

The father fecure, 

Ventures his filial virtue, though untry'd , 

Againft whate’er may tempt. Milton's Par. Regain'd: 

Untriu'mphable. adj. Which allows no triumph. 

What towns, what garrifons might you. 

With hazard of this blood fubdue3 

Which now y’are bent to throw away 

In vain, nntriumphable fray l Hudibras. 

Untro'dden. \ ad i’ Not P afred 5 not marked by the foot. 

I he way he came, not having mark’d, return 
Was difficult, by human ftep s untrod. Paradifc Regain'd. 

Now while the heav’n by the fun’s team untrod , 

Hath took no print of the approaching light. 

And all the fpangled hoft keep watch. MUtox. 

A garland made of fuch new bays, 

And iought in fuch untrodden ways, 

As no man’s temples e’er did crown. Waller. 

Who was the firft to explore th’ untrodden path. 

When life was hazarded in ev’ry ftep ? Addifon s Calo. 
Untro'lled. adj. Not bowled 3 not roiled along. 

Hard fate ! untroll'd is now the charming dye 3 
The playhoufe and the parks unvifited muft lie. 
UntroRblkd. adj. 

1. Not diflurbed by care, forrow, or guilt. 

Quiet untroubled lou), awake ! awake ' 

Arm, fight and conquer, for fair England’s fake. 

2. Not agitated 3 not confided. 

Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind, 

After his airy jaunt, though hurry’d fore, 

Hungry and cold, betook him to his reft. 

3. Not interrupted in the natural courfe. 

Would they think with how final 1 allowance 
Untroubled nature doth herlclf fuffice, . 

Such f’upcrfluitics they would delpife. Fairy AR” 

4. Tranfparent 3 clear. 

The equal diftributionofithe fpiritsin the liquor with the tan 
gible parts, ever reprefenteth bodies clear and untroubled. Bthsn 
Untru'e. adj. 

1. Falfe3 contrary to reality. . 

By what coiiftrudtion fhall any man make thofe conjlf 1 
fons true, holding that dittiuchon untrue. r uonef 

That a veliel filled wfith afhes, will receive the like q L - an 
tity of water, that it would have done if it had been empty? 1 
' ~ bva filth ym. Bacon 


Dryden. 


Shakcfp. 


Milton 


is 
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utterly untrue , for the water will not go in 
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Suckling. 


covered much 
Hayward. 


Sandys. 


untune that firing, 


Shakefpeare . 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Prior. 


Waller. 
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Falfe; not faithful. 

I cannot break fo fweet a bond* 

Unlcfs I prove untrue 3 

Nor can I ever be fo fend, 

To prove untrue for you. 

Flora commands thofe nymphs and knights, 

Who liv’d in flothful eafe, and loofe delights : 

Who never a£ls of honour durft purfue, 

The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. Dryden. 
Untruly, adv. Falfely 3 not according td truth. 

Tr was their hurt untruly to attribute fo great power unto 
falfe cmds. Hookerj b. V; 

1 On thefe mountains it is generally received that the ark 
refted, but untruly. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 

UnTRu'stiNESs. n.f Unfaithfulnels. 

Secretary Peter, under pretence ef gravity, 
untrujhnefs of heart. 

Untru'th. n.f. 

1. Falfehood 3 contrariety to reality. 

2. Moral falfehood ; not veracity. 

He who is perfe£l, and abhors untruth , 

With heavenly influence infpires my youth. 

•2. Treachery 3 want of fidelity. 

I would, 

So my untruth had not provok’d him to it. 

The king had cut off my head with my brother’s. Shakefp. 
4. Falfe afiertion. 

In matter of fpeculation or pra&ice, no untruth can poflibly 
avail the patron and defender iong 3 and things moft truly, 
are likewife moft behovefully fpoken. Hooker , b. iii. 

There is little hope for common juftice in this difpute, 
from a man, who lays the foundations of his reafonings in fo 
notorious an untruth. Atterbury. 

Unti/nable. adj . Unharmonious 3 not mufical. 

My news in dumb filence will I bury, 

For they are harfh, untunable , and bad. Shakefpeare. 

A luteftring, merely unequal in its parts, giveth a harfti 
and untunable found 3 which firings we call falfe. Bacon. 

His harfh untunable pipe is no more fit than a raven’s, to 
join with the mufick of a choir. Tatlei *, N° 54. 

To UntiFne. v. a. 

1. To make incapable of harmony. 

Take but degree away, 

And hark what diicord follows. 

V/hen the laft and dreadful hour. 

This crumbling pageant fhall devour. 

The trumpet fhall be heard on high. 

The dead fhall live, the living die. 

And mufick fhall untune the fky. 

The captives, as their tyrant fhall require, 

That they fhould breathe the fong, and touch the lyre. 

Shall fay 3 can Jacob’s fervile race rejoice. 

Untun'd the mufick, and difus’d the voice ? 

2 . To dilorder. 

• O you kind gods ! 

Cure this great breach in his abufed nature; 

Th’ untuned and jarring fenfes, O wind up 
Of this child-changed father. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Untu'rned. adj. Not turned. 

New crimes invented, left unturn'd no ftone, 

To make my guilt appear, and hide his own Dryden. 
So eager hath the inquifitive part of mankind been to bring 
this matter to a fair ifFue, that no ftone hath been left unturned , 
no way, whereby thefe things could have been brought forth 
of the fea, but one or other hath pitch’d upon. Woodward, 
Untu'tored. adj. Uninftrucfted3 untaught. 

Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some Item untutor d churl 3 and noble flock 
Was graft with crab-tree flip, whofe fruit thou art. Shakefp. 

Thy even thoughts with lb much plainnefs flow, 

Their fenfe untutor d infancy may know : 

Yet to fuch height is all that plainnefs wrought. 

Wit may admire, and letter’d pride be taught. 
ToUntwi'ne. v. a. 

1. To open what is held together by convolution. 

But fince the fitters did fo foon untwine 
So fair a thread. I’ll ftrive to piece the line. 

2. To open what is wrapped on itfelf. 

It turns finely and fofily three or four turns, caufed by the 
untwining of the beard by the moifture. Bacon. 

3- leparate that which clafps round any thing. 

Divers worthy gentlemen of England, all the Syren 
fongs of Italy could never untwine from the malt of God’s 
word. Afcham. 

1 0 Untwi st. v. a. To feparate any things involved in each 
other, or wrapped up on themfelves, 

Untwifling his deceitful clew. 

He ’gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Fairy Dueen. 
The intereft of prince and people is fo enfolded in a mu- 
tual embrace, that they cannot be untwijled without puliin? a 
Jmb off * Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


Milton. 


Xjnlwifiing all the chains that tie 
The hidden foul of harmony. 

No, I’ll untwijl you 3 
I have occafion for your flay on earthi Dryden , 

Tarred hempen ropes cut fmall and untwijled, are bene¬ 
ficial for lands. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

Untwijl a wire, and from her gums 
A fet of teeth completely comes. Swift. 

To Unty'. a. [See Untie.] To loofe. 

O time ! thou muft untangle this* not I : 

It is too hard a knot for me t’ unty. Shakefpeare. 

To Unva'il. v. a. To uncover 5 to ftrip of a veil. I his 
word is unvail, or unveil , according to its etymology. See 

Vail, -and Veil; . t 

Troy reviv’d, her mourning face unvail'd. Denham. 

Now unveil'd, the toilet ftands dilplay’d. 

Each lilver vafe in myftick order laid. Pope. 

Unva'luable. adj. Ineftimable 3 being above price. 

Secure the innocence of children, by imparting to them the 
unvaluable bleffing of a virtuous and pious education. Atterb. 
Unvalued, adj. 

1. Not prized 3 negledled. 

He may not, as unvalued perfons do. 

Carve for himfelf 3 for on his choice depends 
The fafety and the health of the whole ftate. 

2. Ineftimable 3 above price. 

I thought I faw a thoufand fearful wrecks 3 
Ineftimable ftones, unvalu'd jewels. Shakefpeare ; 

Unva'nquished. Not conquered 3 not overcome; 

Shall I for lucre of the reft unvanquifh'd, 

Detradl fo much from that prerogative. 

As to be called but viceroy of the whole ? Shakefpeare. 
Vi&ory doth more often fall by error of the unvanquifhed, 
than by the valour of the victorious. Haywards 

They rife unvanquifh'd. Milton s Par. Lojl , b. vi. 

Unva'riable. adj. [invariable * Fr.] Not changeable 3 not mut¬ 
able. 

The two great hinyes of morality ftand fixt and unvariable 
as the two poles : whatever is naturally conducive to the com¬ 
mon intereft, is good 3 and whatever has a contrary influence, 
is evil. Norris. 

Unvaried, adj. Not changed ; not diverfified; 

If authors cannot be prevailed with to keep clofe to truth, 
and inftruiflion, by unvaried terms, and plain, unfophifticated 
arguments 3 yet it concerns readers not to be impofed on. Locke „ 
They ring round the fame unvaried chimes. 

With fure returns of ftill-expedled rhymes* Pope* 

Unvarnished, adj. 

Not overlaid with varnifh. 


Shakefp. 


1. 

2 . 


Not adorned 3 not decorated. 


I will a round, unvarnifh'd tale deliver. 

Of my whole courfe of love ; what drugs* what charms 
I won his daughter with. Shakefp. Othello. 

UnvaRying. adj. Not liable to change. 

We cannot keep by us any ftanding, unvarying meafure of 
duration, which confifts in a conftant fleeting fuccelfion, -as 
we can of certain lengths of extenlion, as inches marked out 
in permanent parcels of matter. Locke, 

To Unve / il. v a. [See Veil and Vail ] 

1. To uncover; to diveft of a veil; 

The moon. 

Apparent queen, unveil'd her peerlefs light. Milton . 

To the limpid ftream direct thy way, 

When the gay mom unveils her fmiling ray, Pop>e. 

2. To difclofe ; to fhow. 

The providence, that’s in a watchful ftate. 

Knows almoft every grain of Pluto’s gold 3 
Does ev’n our thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. Shak. 
Unve'iledly. adv. Plainly 3 without difguife. 

Not knowing what ufe you will make of what has been 
unveiledly communicated to you, I was unwilling that fome 
things, which had coft me pains, fhould fall into any man’s 
hands, that fcorns to purchafe knowledge with pains. Boyle. 
Unve'ntilated. adj. Not fanned by the wind. 

This animals, to fuccour life, demand ; 

Nor fhould the air unventilated ftand 3 
The idle deep corrupted would contain 

Blue deaths. Blackmon's Creation . 

UnveRitable. adj. Not true. 

All thefe proceeded upon unveritable grounds. Brown . 

UnveRsed. adj. Unacquainted; unfkilled. 

Not eaftern monarchs, on their nuptial day* 

In dazzling gold and purple fhine fo gay. 

As the bright natives of th’ unlabour’d field* 

Unvers’d in fpinning, and in looms unlkill’d. Bladmere. 
Unvexed, adj. Untroubled 3 undifturbed. 

With a bleft and unvext retire. 

With unhack’d fwords, and helmets all unbruis’d. 

We will bear home that lufty blood again. Shakefbtar,. 

Unvex d with thought of wants which may betide ; 

Ur for to-morrow’s dinner to provide. Dryden’s Juvenal 
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Tjnviolated, adj Not injured ; not broken. 

Herein you war againd your reputation, 

And draw within the compafs of iufpedt 
Th’ unviolated honour of your wife. Shakefpeare. 

He, with lingular condancy, preferved his duty and fidelity 
to his rnajefty unviolated. C arendon. 

I his firength diffus’d 

No lefs through all my finews, joints, and bones. 

Than thine, while I prefejv’d thefe locks unlhorn, 

The pledge of my unviolated vow. Milton. 

XJnvi / rtuous. adj. Wanting virtue. 

If they can find in their hearts that the poor, unvirtuous , fat 
knight {hall be any further afflicted, we two will be the 
minifters. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

u iwfsiTED.. adj. Not reforted to. 

In fome wild zone 

Dwell, not unvifted of heav’n’s fair light. 

Secure. AliltoJi's. Par. Lojl , b. ii. 

The playhoufe and the park unvifted muff; lie. D.ryden. 
U Ni/niform. adj. Wanting uniformity. 

Such an unupiform piety rs in many fo exadlly apportioned 
to Satan’s interefl, that he has no caufe to wifh the change 
of his tenure. Decay of Piety. 

Unvoy age able. adj. Not to be palled over or voyaged. 

Not this unvoyage.able gulph oblcure, 

Detain from following thy illuffrious track. Milton. 

Uni/rged. adj. Not incited; not prefied. 

"I he time was once, when thou unurg'd would’A vow. 
That never words were mufick to thine ear, 

Unlefs I fpake. Shakejp. Comedy of Err ours. 

Unused, adj. 

1. Notputtoufe; unemployed. 

She, whole hufband about that time died, forgetting the 
abfent Plangus, or, at. leaf:, not hoping of him to attain fo 
alpiring a purpofe, left no art unufed , which might keep 
the line from breaking, whereat the fifh was already 
taken. kidney. 

Sure he that made us with Inch, large difeourfe. 

Looking before and alter, gave us not : 

That capability and godlike reafan. 

To ruff: in us unus'd. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

2 . Not accudomed. 

He, unufed to fuch. entertainment, did flrortly and plainly 
anfwer what he was. • Sidney , b.- ii. 

Qne, whofe eyes. 

Albeit unufed to the melting mood, 

Dropt tears as faff; as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Shakefp, Othello. 

What art thou ? 

Not from above : no, thy wan looks betray 
Diminifh’d light, and eyes unus'd to day. Dryden. 

Unu / seful. adj. Ufelefs ; ferving no purpofe. 

I was perfuaded, by experience, that it might not be un - 
ufeful in. the capacities it was intended for. . Glanville. 

Birds flutter with, their wings, when there is but a little 
vdown upon them, and they are as yet utterly unufeful'i or 
: flying. More's Antidote againjt Athefn. 

As when the building gains a furer flay, 

We take th’ unufefnl. fcaffolding away. Dryden. 

Pleas’d to find his age 

Declining, not unu/eful to his lord. Philips. 

Uni/sual. Wj. , Not common ; not frequent; rare. 

With this unujual and ffrange courfe they went on, till 
God, in whofe .heaviefl worldly judgments.I nothing, doubt 
but that there may lie hidden mercy, gave them over to thejr 
own inventions. Hooker. 

You gam your point, if your induftrious art . 

Can make unujual words eafy and plain. Pofcommon. 

A lprightly red vermilions all her face; 

And her eyes languid! with unufual grace. Granville. 

That peculiar turn, that the words ihould appear new, yet 
not unufualy but very proper to his auditors. Felton. 

The river flows redundant, and attacks 
The ling’ring remnant with unufual tide. Philips. 

Uni/sualness.- n.f. Uncommonnefs ; infrequency. 

It is the unujualnefs of the time, not the appearance, that 
furprizes Alcinous. Broome . 

Uni/tterabl . adj. Ineffable; inexpreflible. 

Sighs now breath’d 

Unutterable ; which the fpirit of pray’r' 

Infpir’d, and wing’d for heav’n with fpeedier flight 
Than louJed oratory. Milton's Par. Lojl, b.x i. 

It wounds my foul 

To think of your unutterable forrows. 

When you {hall find Hippolitus was guiltlefs. Smith. 

Unvu'lnerable. adj. Exempt from wound: not vulner¬ 
able. 

The god of foldiers inform 
Thy thoughts with noblenefs, that thou may’ft prove 
To Ih-ame unVulnerable, and flick i’ th’ wars 
Like a great fea mark,. Handing every flaw. Shakefpeare. 
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Unwa'kened. adj. Not roufed from fleep 

Th e more 

His wonder was, to find unwaken'd Fve 
With treffes decompos'd. p , 

LnwaYled. adj. Having no walls. J i 

xle came to Tauris, a great and rich city, but n i 
and of no firength. Rhodes's Hid 0 f th r i' 

Unwa'res. adv. Unexpectedly; before any caution ^ ’ 

pectation. * ur ex- 

She, by her wicked arts, 

Too falfe and llrong for earthly fkill or might 
Unwares me wrought unto her wicked wifi. * Kairv ® 

His loving mother came upon a day * "fjem. 

Unto the woods, to fee her little fon. 

And chanc’d unwares to meet him in the way 
After his fports and cruel paflime done. 'Pairf ■. i • 
Still we fail, while prosperous blows the wind 
T ill on fome fecret rock unwares we light. ’ p • f 
Unwarily, adv. Without caution ; careleffly. 

The bell part of my powers 
Were in the wafhes all unwarily 

Pevcw-d by the unexpeSed flood. ShaMp tm . 

T 1 • had V y Wa tX enga S ed m y feIf for Ae prefen 

Pubhfhing it, I fhould have kept it till I had look’d 
over it. ff.j 

By fuch principles, they renounce their legal claim tcflf 
berty and property, and unwarily fubmit to what thev 
dbhoi. _ Freeholder, N% 

Unwariness, n.f [from unwary.] - Want of caution - care* 
leffnefs. * 

I he fame temper which inclines us to a defire of fame 
naturally betrays us into fuch flips and unwarinefes, as are not 
incident to men of a contrary difpofition. Spectator, N° 2^6 

b a rlike. any . Not fit for war; not ufed to war; not mi¬ 
litary. 7 

He fafely might old troops to battle lead, 

Agamfl t\dunwa like Perfian, and the Mede ; 

Whole hafly flight did from a bloodlefs field, 

More fpoils than honour to the vidtor yield.. Waller. 

Avert unwarlike Indians from his Rome, 

7 riumph abroad, fecure our peace at home. Dryden. 
Unwa'rned. adj. Not cautioned ; not made wary. 

Unexperienced young men, if unwarn'd, take one thino- 
. for another, and judge by the outfide. Loch. 

May hypocrites, 

That flyly fpeak one thing, another think. 

Drink on unwarn'd, till by inchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts difclofe. Philips. 

Unwarrantable, adj. Not defenflble ; not to be juftified ; 
not allowed. 

At very diflant removes an extemporary intercourfe is fea- 
fible, and may be com paffed without unwarrantable conefyon* 

. dence with the people of the air. Glanville. 

He who does an unwarrantable action through a falfe infor¬ 
mation, which he ought not to have believed, cannot in Tea- 
Ton make the guilt of one fin the excufeof another. South. 
U n w a / r R A n T a b l y . .adv. Not j udifiably; not defenfibly. 

A true and humble fenfe of your own unworthinefs, will 
not fuller you to rife up to that confidence, which fome 
men unwarrantably pretend to, nay, umoarrantably require 
of others. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Unwarranted, adj. Not ascertained ; uncertain. 

The fubjedcs of this kingdom believe it is not legal for 
them to be enforced to go beyond the Teas, without their 
. own confent, upon hope of an unwarranted conquell; but 
to refill an invading enemy, the fubjedl mull be commanded 
out of the counties where they inhabit. Bacon. 

Unwa/ry. adj. 

J. Wanting caution; imprudent; hafly; precipitate. 

Nor think me fo unwary. 

To bring my feet again into the fnare 

Where once I have been caught. Milton's Agoniftes. 

So fpake the falfe archangel, and infus’d 
Bad influence into th’ unwary breafl. Milton . 

So talk’d tiie fpirited fly fnake ; and Eve, 

Yet more amaz d, unwary thus reply’d. Milton . 

Turning fhort, he flruck with all his might 
Full on the helmet of th’ unwary knight: 

Deep was the wound. . ! Dryden. 

Propofitions about, religion are jnfinuated into the unwary , 
as weli as unbiaffed underflandings of children, and riveted 
there by long cuflom. Locke. 

2. Unexpected. OhfoLete. . 

All in the open hall amazed flood. 

At fuddennefs of that unwary fight. 

And wonder’d at his breathlefs hafly m'ood. Fairy fhuen, 

Un w a shed. ? a £- rallied ; notcleanfedby waffling. 

XJnwa-shen. 

Another lean unwajh'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur’s death. Shakejp. 
To eat with umvafoen -hands defileth not a man, Alatth.-xf 

‘ ' '8 He 
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He accepts of no unclean, no unwafhed facnfice ; and if re¬ 
pentance ufher notin, prayer will never find admittance. Duppa. 
^ When the fleece is fhorn, if fweat remains 

Unwajh'dy it foaks into their empty veins. Dryden ; 

Unwanted, adj. Not confumed ; not diminifhed. 

Why have thofe rocks fo long imwafed flood. 

Since, "lavifh of their frock, they through the flood 
Have, ages pafl, their melting cryftal Ipread, 

And with their fpoils the liquid regions fed ? Blackmore* 

Unwa'sting. adj. Not growing lefs ; not decaying. 

Purefl love’s unwafing treafure ; 

Conflant faith, fair hope, long leifure ; 

Sacred Hymen ! thefe are thine. . Dope. 

UnwaYed. adj. Not ufed to travel; not feafoned in the road. 
Beafls,t hat have been rid off fchfeir legs, are as much for a 
man’s ufe, as colts that are unwayed , and will not goat all. Suckl. 

UnwVakened. adj. Not weakened. 

By reafon of the exfudlion of fome air out of the glafs, 
the elaflical power of the remaining air was very much debi¬ 
litated, in comparifon of the unweakened preffure of the ex¬ 
ternal air. ^ Boyle. 

Unwe'aponed. adj. Not furnifhed with offenflve arms. 

As the beads are armed with fierce teeth, paws, horns, 
and other bodily inflruments of much advantage againfl un- 
weaponed men ; fo hath reafon taught man to flrengthen his 
hand with fuch offenfive arms, as no creature elfe can well 
avoid. _ Raleigh. 

Unwe'ariable. adj. Not to be tired. 

Defire to refemble him in goodnefs, maketh them un - 
weariable. Hooker , b. i. 

UnweTried. adj. 

1. Not tired; not fatigued. 

The Creator from his work 

Defifling, though unwearied , up return’d. Milton. 

Their bloody talk unweary d, flill they ply. Waller. 

Still th’ unvjeary'd fire purfues the tuneful drain. Dryden. 

2. Indefatigable ; continual; not to be (pent; not finking under 
fatigue. 

Joy’d to range abroad in frefh attire, 

Through the wide compafs of the airy ccafl, 

And with unwearied limbs each part t’ enquire. Spenfer. 

Godlike his unweary d bounty flows ; 

Fil'd loves to do, then loves the good he does. Denham. 

A winged virtue through th’ etherial fky. 

From orb to orb, unweary cl dod thou fly. Dick ell. 

An unwearied devotion in the fervice of God, recommend¬ 
ed the gofpel to the world. Rogers's Sermons. 

The righteous dial 1 certainly bo fared, but then the chriflian 
charadter of a righteous man implies a conflant, unwearied 

Rogers. 


after too 
Femple. 

Shakefp. 


perfeverance in many painful indances of duty. 

To UnweRry. v. a. Torefrefh after wearinefs. 

It unweariesy and relremes mere than any thing, 
great labour. 

Unwed, adj. Unmarried. 

This fervitude makes you to keep unwed. 
Unw.e / dgeable. adj. Not to be cloven. 

Merciful heav’n ! 

Thou rather with thy {harp and fulph’rous bolt 
Split’ll the unwedgeabU and gnarled oak, 

Than the foft myrtle. Shakejp. Meafure for Meafure. 

UnWee'ded. adj. Not cleared from weeds. 

Fie ! 'tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to feed ; things rank, and grofs in nature, 
Pofiefs it merely. Sbakejpeare's Hamlet . 

UnweeTed. adj. Not lamented. Now unwept. 

He mud not float upon his watrv bier 
Unweepty and welter to the parching wind, 

Without the meed of fome melodious tear. Milton. 

Unwee'ting. adj. Ignorant; unknowing. 

Her feeminp- dead he found with feigned fear* 

A 1 • O ^ 

As all unweeting of that well (he knew ; 

And pained himfelf with buly care to rear 

Her out of carelels fwoon. Fairy fhiccn, b. i. 

But contrary, unweeting he fulfilled 
The purpos'd eounfel, pre-ordain’d and fix’d 
Of the mod high. Parailife Regain'd . 

UnweRghed. adj. 

1. Not examined by the balance. 

Solomon left all the veflels unweighecl , becaufe they were 
exceeding many. 1 Kings vii. 

2. J\ot coniidcred ; negligent. 

What wiweighedbStiwiom hath this Flemilh drunkard pickt 
out cf my convention, that he dares in this manner efiay 
why he hath not been thrice in my company. Shakefp. 

Daughter, what words have pafs’d thy lips unweigh'd 3 
Deem not unjudly by my doom oppreft/ 

Of human race the wifelf, and the bed. Pope's OdylEr 
nwe ig-Mng. adj. Inconfiderate ; thoughtlefs; . ' M 

. Wlfe - w hy, no quedion but he was—a very fuperficiRl 
ignorant, unweighing feWow. j Shakeffea^l. 

ce - E d LC0ME - ad *' Not P lea hngi not grateful; not well r e- 
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Such welcome and unwelcome things at once, 

’Tis hard to reconcile. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

Soon as th’ umvelcome news 
From earth arriv’d at heaven-gate, displeas’d 
All were who heard. Milton s Par . Lofl, b. x. 

Though he that brings unwelcome news 
Has but a lefmg office, yet he that (hews 
Your danger fird, and then your way to lafety. 

May heal that ’wound he made. Denham's Sophy. 

Forc’d from her prefence, and condemn’d to live ; 
Unwelcome freedom, and unthank’d reprieve. Dryden. 

From the very firfl indances of perception, fome things 
are grateful, and others umvelcome to them ; fome things that 
they incline to, and others that they fly. Locke. 

Such hafly nights as thefe, would give very unwelcome^ inter¬ 
ruptions to our labours. Bentley s Sermons . 

UnweRt. adj. Not lamented ; not bemoaned. 

Our fatherlefs didrefs was left unmoan’d ; 

Your widow dolours likewife be unwept. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

We, but the flaves that mount you to the throne : 

A bafe, ignoble crowd, without a na:me ; 

Unwept, unworthy of the fun’ral flame ; 

By duty bound to forfeit each his life; Dryden . 

UnweR. adj. Not moid. 

Once I meant to meet 

My fate with face unmov’d, and eyes unwet ; 

Yet fince I liave thee here in narrow room, 

My tears flhall fet thee firfl afloat within thy tolnb. Dryden’. 
Unwfii'pt. adj. Not punched ; not corrected with the red. 
Tremble, thou wretch, 

That had within thee undivulged crimes, 

Unwhipt of juflice. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Once I caught him in a lie ; 

And then, unwhipt , he had the grace to cry. Pope. 

UnwhoResome. aclj. 

1. Infalubrious ; mifehievous to health. 

The difeovery of the difpofition of the-air, is good for the 
prognoflicks of wholefome and uhwholeforne years. Bacon. 

. There I a prifoner chain’d, fcarce freely draw 
The air imprifon’d alio, clofe and damp, 

Unwholefome draught ; but here I find amends, 

The breath of heav’n frefh-blowing, pure and fweet, 

With day-fpring-'born ; here leave me tarefpire. Milton. 
How can any one be allured, that his meat and drink are 
not poifoned, and made unwholefome before they are brought to 
him?- South. 

Rome is never fuller of nobility than in dimmer ; for the 
country towns are fo infefled with unwholefome vapours, that 
they dare not trud thenilelves in them* while the heats 
lad. Addifon dn Italy. 

Children born healthy, often contrail dileafes from 'an 
unwholefome nurfe. A? but knot on Diet. 

2 . Corrupt; tainted. • ' R'" 1 t ' 

We’lb life this unwholefome humidity; this grofsf W^try 
pumpion : we’ll teach hiiii to know turtles frorri j'ays. Shakefp. 
Unwi'eldily. adv. Heavily; with difficult motion. 

Unvfteldily they wallow fird in ooze ; 

Then in the fhady covert feek repofe. - ' • ; Drydef. 

Umwi'eldiness. n.J. Heavihefs ; difficulty tb ; move, or be 
moved-.* c ' 

7 ’o what a cumberfome unwieldinefsy 
Arid burdenous corpulence my. love ha<Fgr6Wrij 
But that I made it feed'upon 

That which love word endures, diferetiori. Donne. 

The fuppofed unwielcl'Dicfs of its maliy bulk,-grounded upon 
our experience of the inaptitude of great and, heavy bodies to 

Glanville. 
movin'g or 


motion, Ra mere impoflure of our fenfes. 


eafily 

i.-oRl x 


UnwEeldy. adj. Unmanageable ; not 
• moved ; bulky ; weighty ; ponderous. 

An ague, meeting many humours in a fat,'unwieldy body 
of fifty-eight years old, in four or five fits,- Carried him out 
of the world. Clarendon. 

Part, huge of bulk ! 

Wallowing unwieldy ; enormous in their gait. 

Temped the ocean. Milton's Par. Lof , b. vii. 

Unwieldy funis of wealth, which highe'r'hVotint, 

Than files of rtiarlhal’d figures can account. Dryden. 

Nothing here unwieldy rock avails. 

Rebounding harmlefs from the plaited feales, 

That, firmly join’d, preferv’d him from a wound, 

With native armour crufled all around. Addifon s Ovid. 
What carriage' caivbear away all the rude and unwieldy lop¬ 
pings of a branchy tree at oriee ? Watts's Impr. of the Mind. 
Unwi'lling. adj. Loath; not contented ; not inclined ; not 
complying by inclination. 

The nature of man is iinwllling to continue doing that 
wherein it {hall always edndemn itfelf. - - . < Hooker> b. v. 

H thou dod find hint tractable. 

Encourage him, and tell him all our r'eafdns; ’ 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling! ' 

Be thou fo too. Shakefpeare's Rich. III. 

If 
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If the fun rife unwilling to his race, 

Clouds on his brows, and fpots upon his face, 

Sufpedl a drizzling day. Dryden. 

Heav’n’s unchang’d decrees attentive hear; 

More powerful gods have torn thee from my fide, 

Unwilling to refign, and doom’d a bride. Dryden. 

Unwillingly, adv . Not with good-will ; not without loath- 
nefs. 

The whining fchool-boy, with his fatchel. 

And fhining morning face, creeping like fnail 
Unwillingly to fchool. Shakefp. As You Like It. 

A feaft the people hold to Dagon, and forbid 
Laborious works, unwillingly this reft 
Their fuperftition yields. Milton's Agonijles. 

Still difmay’d 

fey feas or fkies, unwillingly they flay’d. Denham. 

Thefe men were once the prince’s foes, and then 
Unwillingly they made him great: but now, 

Being his friends, (hall willingly undo him. Denham. 

The dire contagion fpreads fo fall. 

That where it feizes, all relief is vain ; 

And therefore muft unwillingly lay wafte 
That country, which would elfe the foe maintain. Dryden. 
Unwillingness, n. f Loathnefs; difinclination. 

Obedience, with profefled unwillingnefs to obey, is no bet¬ 
ter than manifeft difobedience. Hooker , b. v. 

What moved the man to yield to her perfuafions ? Even 
the fame caufe that hath moved all men fince, an unwil¬ 
lingnefs to grieve her, and make her fad, left fhe fhould pine, 
and be overcome with forrow. Raleigh's Hi/l. of the World. 
I fee with what unwillingnefs 
You lay upon me this command, and through your fears 
Difcern your Jove, and therefore muft obey you. Denham. 
There is in moft people a reluctance and unwillingnefs to 
be forgotten. We obferve, even among the vulgar, how 
fond they are to have an infcription over their grave. Swift. 
To UnwEnd. v. a. pret. and part, paffive unwound. 

1. To feparate any thing convolved ; to untwift ; to untwine. 

All his fubjeCts having by fome years learned, fo to hope 
for good and fear harm, only from her, that it fhould 
have needed a ftronger virtue than his, to have unwound fo 
deeply an entered vice. Sidney , b. ii. 

Empirick politicians ufe deceit: 

You boldly fhew that fkill which they pretend. 

And work by means as noble as your end ; 

Which fhould you veil, we might unwind the clue, 

As men do nature, till wc came to you. Dryden. 

2. To difentangle ; to loofe from entanglement. 

Defiring to ferve God as they ought; but being not fo 
fkillful as in every point to unwind themfelves, where the 
fnares of glofing fpeech lie to entangle them, are in mind 
not ^.little troubled, when they hear fo bitter invectives again ft 
that, which this church hath taught them to reverence a? 
holy. Hooker , b. v. 

As you unwind her love from him. 

Left it fhould ravel, and be good to none. 

Bottom it on me. Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

To Unwind, v.n. To admit evolution. 

Put the bottoms into clean fcalding water, and they will 
eafily unwind. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Unwi'ped. adj. Not cleared. 

Their hands and faces were all badg’d with blood. 

So were their daggers, which unwip'd we found 
Upon their pillows. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

UnwEse. adj. Weak; defective in wifdom. 

O good, but moft unwife patricians ! why. 

You grave, but recklefs fenators, have you thus 
Giv’n Hydra here to chufe an officer ? Shakefp Coriolanus. 
Be not ta’en tardy by unwife delay. Shakefpeare. 

He who of thofe delights can judge, and fpare 
To interpofe them oft, is not unwife. Milton. 

This the Greeks fay, this the barbarians ; the wife and the 
unwife. Tillotfon. 

When kings grow ftubborn, flothful, or unwife , 

Each private man for publick good fhould rife. Dryden. 
When the balance of power is duly fixt in a ftate, nothing 
is more dangerous or unwife , than to give way to the firft 
fteps of popular encroachments. Swift. 

Unwi'sely. adv. Weakly ; not prudently ; not wifely. 

Lady Zelmane, like fome, unwifely liberal, that more 
delight to give prefents than pay debts, chofe rather to be- 
ftow her love upon me, than to recompenfe him. Sidney. 
Unwifely we the wifer Eaft 
Pity, fuppofing them opprefs’d 

With tyrant’s force. Waller. 

To Unwish. v. a. To wifh that which is, not to be. 

My liege, would you and I alone, 

Without more help, could fight this royal battle.- 

— —Why now thou haft unwifh'd five thoufand men ; 
Which likes me better than to wilh us one. Shakefpeare. 
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To defire there were no God, were plainly to mvM, ,v- 
own being, which muft be annihilated in the fubftraA* thetf 
that eflence, which fubftantially fupporteth them ]i° n 

Unwi'shed. adj. Not fought; not defired. * 

So jealous is fihe of my love to her daughter, that I 
yet begin to open my mouth to the unevitable Philoclea^h* 
that her unwifhed prefence gave my tale a conclufion h f 
it had a beginning. * „ e ° re 

To his unwifhed yoke 1 m F 

M ^°“> c ° nfents not t0 J i , ve foy’reienty. SbaM fm , 
While heaping unwifh d wealth I diftant roam ; 

The beft of brothers at his natal home 
By the dire fury of a traitrefs wife, 

Ends the fad evening of a ftormy life. p 

Unwi'st. adj. Unthought of ; not known. Spent!' 

To Unwi't. v. a. To deprive of underftanding. Not uled * 
Friends all but now; even now 
In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 
Diverting them for bed ; and then, but now, 

As if fome planet had unwitted men, 

Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breafts. Shakefpeare 
Unwithdra'wing. adj. Continually liberal. • * 

Wherefore did nature pour her bounties forth, 

With fuch a full and unwithdrawing hand, 

Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks r Milton 

Unwithstoo'd. adj. Not oppofed. 

Creily plains, 

And Agincourt, deep ting’d with blood, confefs 
What the Silures vigour unwithjiood, 

Cou’d do in rigid fight. 

Unwitnessed, adj. Wanting evidence ; wanting notice. 
Leaft their zeal to the caufe fhould any way be unw.t- 
neffed. Hooker. 

Unwittingly, adv. [Properly unweetingly , from unweeting ] 
Without knowledge; without confcioufnefs. 

In thefe fatal things it falls out, that the high-working 
powers make fecond caufes unwittingly acceffary to their de¬ 
terminations. Sidney. 

Thofe things are termed moft properly natural agents, 
which keep the law of their kind unwittingly , as the heavens 
and elements of the world, which can do no otherwife than 
they do. Hooker , b. i. 

Atheifts repudiate all title to heaven, merely for prefent 
pleafure ; befides the extreme madnefs of running fuch a de- 
fperate hazard after death, they unwittingly deprive themfelves 
here of that tranquillity they leek for. Bentley. 

Unwo'nted. adj. 

1. Uncommon; unufual ; rare; infrequent: 

His fad, dull eyes, funk deep in hollow pits, 

Could not endure th’ unwonted fun to view. Fairy Ffuetn. 

My father’s of a better nature 
Than he appears by fpeech ; this is unwonted 

came from him. Shakefpeare. 

wonted meteor is portentous, and fome divine 
tx . ‘ v. Gianville. 

fh’th ireath, quick pulfe, and heaving of my heart, 
All hg;i5 0- lome unwonted change appear. Dryden. 

2. Unaccuftomed ; unufed. 

Philoclea, who blufhing, and withal finding, making 
fhamefaftnefs pleafant, and pleafure fhamefaft, tenderly moved 
her feet, unwonted to feel the naked ground. Sidney , b. ii. 

Sea calves unwonted to frelh waters fiy. May. 

O how oft fhall he 

On faith and changed gods complain ; and feas 
Rough with black winds and ftorins. 

Unwonted fhall admire. Milton. 

UnwoiFking. adj. Living without labour. 

Lazy and unworking fhopkeepers in this being worfe than 
gamefters, do not only keep fo much of the money of a 
country in their hands, but make the publick pay them 
for it. Locke. 

Un worshipped. adj. Not adored. 

He refolv’d to leave 

Unworfhipp'd, unobey’d the throne fupreme. Milton. 

Unwo'rthily. adv. Not according to defert; either above 
or below merit. 

I vow’d, bafe knight, 

To tear the garter from thy craven leg, 

Which I have done, becaufe unworthily 

Thou waft inftalled. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Fearing left my jealous aim might err. 

And fo unworthily difgrace the man, 

I gave him gentle looks. Shakefpeare. 

If we look upon the Odyfley as all a fiCtion, we conlider it 
unworthily. It ought to be read as a ftory founded upon truth? 
adorned with embellifhments of poetry. Broome. 

c . worthiness, n. f. Want of worth; want of merit. 

I A mind fearing the unworthinefs of every word that l ou 
be prefented to her ears, at length brought it forth m <■ 1S 
manner. *** L * 
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+ on pvcellent fpirit do itfelf fuch wrong, as to 
0 e w e it is placed, embraced, and loved, there can be 
think whe ^f.^ a . fince the weakeft mift is not eafilier driven 

any T r he than that is chafed away with fo high 

away by tne > Sidney. 

thoughts- he comes w ; t h longs compos’d 

unZorthinefs: it nothing Heads us 

1 ° chide him from our eaves, tor he perhfts. Sbahfpcmc. 

T fear’d to find you in another place ; ^ 

But* fince you’re here, my jealoufy grows lets: 

You will be kind to my imwortbmejs. 

Have a true and humble fenfe of your own umvorthmefs, 
Jci will not Met you to rife to a confidenceunwarranMly 

pretended to by fome. 

Unworthy, adj. 

l ‘ N TheASfian creed and doxology fhould remain In ufe, 

.ho one as a moft divine explication ot the chiefeft articles of 

,,,r chriftian belief; the other as an heavenly acclamation of 

iovful appiaufe to his praifes, in whom we believe : neitier 
i.p one nor the other unworthy to be heard founding, as they 
‘‘ in the church of Chrift. Hooter 

Everv particular accident, not unworthy the remembrance, 
for brevity I wittingly pafs over. holies. 

2. Wanting merit. 

Degree being vizarded, 

Th’ unworthief fhews as fairly in the mafk. Shakefpeare. 
Are there unworthy men chofen to offices ? rk hitgijte. 

So may I, blind fortune leading me. 

Mils that which one unworthier may attain ; 

And die with grieving. • Shakefp. Merch. of J enice. 


efbedre. 


Dryden . 


3 


Mean. 


Tell me, Philoclea, did you ever fee fuch a fhepherd ? 
did you ever hear of fuch a prince? and then tell me i a 
fmall or unworthy affault have conquered* me ? Sidney. 

a. Not fuitable ; not adequate. 

I laid at her feet a work, which was unworthy her, but 

which I hope (he will forgive. Dryden. 

Our friend’s papers are in my hands, and I will ta.ee care 
to fupprefs things unworthy of him. # Pope to Swift. 

Care is taken to interfperfe additions in fuch a manner, 
that fcarce aiiy book can be bought, without purchafing fome- 
thing unworthy of the author. Swift. 

5. Unbecoming ; vile. . 

The brutal adion rous’d his manly mind : 

Mov’d with Unworthy ufage of the maid, 

He,‘ though unarm’d, refolv’d to give her aid. . Dryden. 
Unwo^CND. part. part*, and pret. of unwind.. Untvvifted. 

Thatchers tie with withs, but old pitch’d ropes unwound are 
more lafting. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

UnwcAjnded. adj. 

1. Not wounded. 

We may offend 

Our yet unwounded enemies. Miltok's Par. Lof , l. vi. 

2. Not hurt. 

Oh ! bleft with temper : 

She who can love a filler’s charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear. Pope. 

To Unwre'ath. v. a. To untwine. 

The beards of wild oats, and of divers other wild plants, 
continually wreath and unwreatb themfelves, according to the 
temperature of the ambient air. hoyie. 

UnwrFting. adj. Not ailumingthe character of an author. 
The peace of the honeft unwriting fubject was daily mo- 
lefted. Arbuthnot. 

UnwrFtten. adj. Not conveyed by writing; oral; traditional. 
A rule of right unwritten , but delivered by tradition from 
one to another. Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

As to his underftanding, they bring him in void of all no¬ 
tion, a rude, unwritten blank ; making him to be created as 
much an infant, as others are born. South's Sermons. 

The laws of England may be divided into the written law, 
and the unwritten. Hale. 

Unwro'ught. adj. Not laboured ; not manufactured. 

Of prove at leaft to all of wifer thought, 

Their hearts were fertile land, although unwrought. Fairfax. 

Yet thy moift clay is pliant to command ; 

Unwrought and eafy to the potter’s hand : 

Now take the mold, now bend thy mind to feel 
The firft fharp motions of the forming wheel. Dryden. 
Unwru / ng. adj. Not pinched. 

We that have free fouls, it touches us not; let the galled 
jade winch, our-withers are unwrung. ShakeJ'p. Hamlet. 

Unyielded, adj. Not given up. 

O’erpower’d at length, they force him to the ground. 
Unyielded as he was, and to the pillar bound. Dryden, 
ToU nyo'ke. v. a. 

I. To loofe from the yoke. 

Our army is difpers’d already : 

Like youthful fleers unyok'd , they took their courfc 
Eaft, weft, north, fouth, Shakefp, Hen. IV, 


Cfajhaw . 


Milton. 


v o c . 

Homer calls them like gods, and yet gives them the em¬ 
ployment of Haves} they ■'unph the mules. Br*M. 

2. To part; to disjoin. , 

Shall thefe hands, fo lately ptirg d of mood, 

So join’d in love, fo ftrong in both. 

Unyoke this feizure, and this kind regreet. 

Unyo'ked. adj. ' 

1. Having never worn a yoke. . f 

Sev’n bullocks yet unyok'd for Phcebus chufe. 

And for Diana fev’n Unfpotted ewes. 

2. Licentious; unreftrained. 

I will a-while uphold C7 „„ T¥ 

The unyok'd humour of your ldlene.s. S.oahfp. I^en. i V. 

Unzo'ned. adj. Not bound with a girdle. _ 

Eafy her motion feern’J, ferene her air; 

Full, though unzon'd, her bofoin. f nor. 

Vocabulary, n.f. [yocabularium, ^ Lat. vocab'ulmre , rr.J A 

dictionary ; a lexicon ; a word- book. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and that_ they 
{land in awe of conjurations, which fignify nothing, ncu on y 
in the dictionary of man, but in the fubriler vocabulary of 
g a £ an Brown's Vulg. Lrrours. 

a Among other book r s, we fhould be furnifhed with vocabula¬ 
ries and dictionaries of feveral forts. IVatts. 

VO'CAL. adj. [vocal, Fr. vocalis, Lat.] 

1. Having a voice.. 

Eyes are vocal , tears have tongues; 

And there be words not made with liings ; 

Sententious fhow’rs ! O let them fall, 

Their cadence is rhetorical. 

Witnefs if I be filent, morn or even. 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or frefh-fhade; 

Made vocal by my fong, and taught his praife. 

Smooth-Hiding Mincius, crown’d with vocal reeds ? 

That ftrain I heard was of a higher mood. Milton. 

None can animate the lyre, 

And the mute firings with vocal fouls infpire, 

As Helen, in whofe eyes ten thoufand Cupids d wed. Dryden . 

Memnon, though ftone, was counted vocal-. 

But ’twas the god, mean wliile, that fpoke all. 

Rome oft has heard a crofs haranguing, 

With prompting prieft behind the hanging. Prior . . 

2 . Uttered or modulated by the voice. . 

They which, under pretence of the law ceremonial being 
abrogated, require the abrogation of inftrumental mufick, 
approving neverthelefs the ule of vocal melody to remain, 
muft fhew fome reafon wherefore the one fhou c ue thought 
a legal ceremony, and not the other. Hboaer . 

And join’d their vocal worfhip to the choir 
Of creatures wanting voice. Milton s Pai. Lojl . 

VocaTity. n.f [ vocalitas , Lat. from vocal .] Power?of utter¬ 
ance ; quality of being utterable by the voice. 

L and R being in extremes, one of roughnefs, the other 
of fmoothnefs and freenefs of vocality , are not eafy in traCt of 
vocal fpeech to be pronounced fpiritally. Holder. 

To Vocalize, v. a. [fcom vocal.] To form into voice. 

It is one thing to give an impulfe to breath alone ; andther 
thing to vocalize that breath, i. e. in its pafiage through the 
larynx, to give it the found of human voice. Holder. 

Vc/c ally. adv. [from vocal.] In words ; articulately.. 

Although it is as natural to mankind, to exprefs their de- 
fires vocally , as it is for brutes to ufe their natural vocal iigns ; 
yet the forming of languages into this or that fafKion, is a 
bufinefs of inftitution. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Voc action, n.f. [ vocation , Fr. vocatio , Lat.] 

1. Calling by the will of God. 

Neither doth that which St. Paul, or other apoftles, teach, 

enforce the utter difability of any other men’s vocation thought 
requifite in this church for the faving of fouls. Hooker, b. v. 

They which thus were in God eternally by their intended 
admiffion to life, have, by vocation or adoption, God actually 
now in them. * Hooker, b. v„ 

2. Summons. 

What can be urged for them who not having the vocation 
of poverty to fcribble, out of rneer wantonnefs make them- 
felves ridiculous ? Dryden. 

Trade; employment. 

He would think his fervice greatly rewarded, if he might 
obtain by that means to live in the light of his prince, and 
yet pradtife his own chofen vocation. Sidney , b. i, 

God’s mother, in a vifion full of majefty. 

Will’d me to leave my bale vocation. Shakefp. Hen. VL 
God has furnifhed men with faculties fufficient to diredl 
them in the way they fhould take, if they will ferioufiy em¬ 
ploy them, when their ordinary vocations allow' them the 
leifure. Lceke . 

A whore in her vocation , 

Keeps pundlual to an affignation. Swift „ 

VoBative. nef [yocatif, Fr. vocativiis ; Lat.] The giarrtma- 
tical cafe ufed in calling or fpeaking to.. 
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V O i 


Vociferation, n.f [vociferation vocifero, Lat] Clamour: 
outcry. 

The lungs, kept too long upon the ftretch by vociferation , 
or loud 1'inging, may produce the fame efte#. ' Arbnthnot. 
Voci'ferous. adj. [vocifero , Lat.] Clamorous; noify. 

Several templars, and ethers of the more vociferous kind 
of critics, went with a refolution to hifs, and confefs’d they 
were forced to laugh. Pope. 

VOGUE. n.J. [vogue, Fr. from voguer, to float, or fly at large.] 

It is not more abfurd to undertake to tell the name of an 
unknown perfon by his looks, than to vouch a man’s faint- 
fhip from the vogue of the world. * South. 

Ufe may revive the obfoletefl words. 

And banifh thofe that now are moft in vogue. Rofcommon. 

What factions th' have, and what they drive at 
In publick vogue , or what in private. " Hudibras. 

In the vogue of the world, it pafles for an exploit of ho¬ 
nour, for kings to run away with whole countries that they 
have no pretence to. L'Eflrangc. 

No periodical writer, who always maintains his gravity, 
and does not fometimes facrifice to the graces, mult expect to 
keep in vogue for any time. Addijon. 

At one time they keep their patients fo clofe and warm, 
as almoft to ftifle them ; and all on a fudden the cold regimen 
is in vogue. Baker s Reflections on Learning. 

VOICE, n.f. [voix, Fr. vocis, Lat.] 

1. Sound emitted by the mouth. 

2. Sound of the mouth, as diftinguiftied from that uttered by 
another mouth. 

v Air in founds that are not tones, which are all equal, ad- 
mitteth much variety, as in the voices of living creatures, 
and in the voices of feveral men; for we can difeern feveral 
men by their voices. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

3. Any found made by breath. 

O Marcus, I am warm’d ; my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet’s voice , and burns for glory. Addifon. 

4. Vote; fuffrage; opinion expreffed. 

Are you all refolved to give your voices ? 

But that's no matter, the greater part carries it. Shakejp. 
I’ve no words ; 

My voice is in my fword ! thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The date was betrayed by the multitude and corruption of 
voices , and muft fhortly perifh, if not committed to the 
grave judgment of fome few; for two hundred gave voices , 
reducing that multitude to fifty, w T ho, for their experience, 
were holden for men of greateft gravity. Knolles. 

Some laws ordain, and fome attend the choice 
Of holy fenates, and elecl by voice. Dryden. 

‘Vo Voice, v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To rumour ; to report. Out of ufe. 

Is this th’ Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voic'd fo regardfully ? Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

It was voiced that the king purpofed to put to death Edward 
Plantagenct, prifoner in the tower; whereat there was great 
murmur. Bacons Hen. °VII. 

Many fought to feed 
The eafy creditors of novelties. 

By voicing him alive. Daniel's Civil TVar. 

2. To vote. * 

Your minds, pre-occupied with what 
You rather muft do, than what you fhould do, 

Made you, againft the grain, to voice him conful. Shakefp. 

To Voice. v. n. To clamour ; to make outcries. Obfolete. 

Stir not queftions of jurifdi&ion; and rather afiume thy 
right in filence, than voice it with claims. Bacon. 

It is not the gift of every perfon, to harangue the multitude, 
to voice it loud and high. South's Sermons. 

Vo'icei?. adj. [from the noun.] Furnifhed with a voice. 

That’s Erythasa, 

Or fome angel voic'd like her. ’Tis fhe ! my ftruggling 
foul 

Would fain go out to meet and welcome her ! Denham. 
VOID. adj. [vuide , Fr.] 

1. Empty; vacant. 

* The earth was without form and void, and darknefs was 
upon the face of the deep. Genefls i. 2. 

I’ll get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Casfar as he comes along. Shakefpeare. 

2. Vain; ineffectual; null; vacated. 

If it be void , and to no purpofe, that the names of men 
are fo frequent in their books, what did move them to bring 
them in ? Hooker. 

My word fhall not return void, but accomplifh that which 
I pleafe. Ij'aAv.ii. 

1 his cuftom made their whole government void, as an en¬ 
gine built againft human fociety, worthy to be fired and pulled 
down. Bacon. 

Though the wifdom of a future parliament may find caufe 
to declare this, or that act of parliament void, yet there will 
he the fame temper requifite to repeal it, Clarendon. 


Bop(. 


V O L 

Th e two houfes declared, that nothin? which ffi ,, 
that time pafs under the great teal, ftould be 
but void and null. T 0 °a and valid 

Some kind of fubjeflion is due from every ‘’> k d 
man, which cannot be made void bv man to ev ery 
foever. “ ar 7 power what- 

3- Lnfuppiied ; unoccupied. Ss ofl. 

Queen Elizabeth, importuned much to furml j- 

offices that had been long void, anfwered nlhu T? grtJt 
ter but rofe up on the fudden, and laid, I am the ma t- 
will not be long void. 1 Lie my office 

4 - Wanting ; unfurnifhed ; empty. ^niden. 

If fome be admitted into the miniftry, void of ! • 

or lewd m life are all the reft to be condemned f 

How void of reafon are our hopes and fears f f! g f te ' 

Being void of all friendfhip and enmity, they 
plain. } 5 U1L /«ever com- 

5. Unfubftantial ; unreal. 

Senfelefs, lifelefs idol, Void and vain 
\ oid. n f [from theadjea.] An empty fpace; vacuum • A*’ 

1 ride, where wit fails, fteps in to our defence,’ r ' 
And nils up all the mighty void of fenfe. 

With what power 

Were firft th’ unwieldy planets launch’d alon* 

I h illimitable void? & — 

To Void. v. a. [from the adjeclive ; vuider, Fr.] m f cn ' 
I. I o quit; to leave empty. J 

If they will fight with us, bid them come down 
Or void the field. Shakefp ff V 

How in cur voiding lobby haft thou flood, ' ’ 

And duly waited for my coming forth ? Shakefp. Ii m vt 
1 owards this paflage, (omewhat darker than the chamber 
which he voided, this aflaffmate gave him, with a back blov 

a deep wound into his left fide. Wotton’s BMimbail 

2. 1 o emit ; to pour out. 6 “ 

. The -.amending water is vented by fits, every circumvolu¬ 
tion voiding only fo much as is contained in one helix. Wilkin ,r 

3. I o emit as excrement. 

Excrements fmell ill to the fame creature that voideth 
them ; and the cat burieth what fire voideth. Jgacon 

Believ’d the heav’ns were made of ftone, 

Becaufe the fun had voided one. Hudibras. 

By the ufe of emulfions, and frequent emollient injections] 
his urine voided more eafily. knifeman's Surgery. 

Flefhy filaments, or matter voided by urine, are fufpicious 
fymptoms of a ftone in the kidnies, efpecially if the patient 
has been fubjecl to voiding of gravel. Arbuthnol. 

4. To vacate; to nullify; to annul. 

It was become a practice, upon any fpecious pretences, to 
void the fecurity that was at any time given for money fo bor¬ 
rowed- . _ Clarendon. 

Voidable, adj. [from void.\ Such as may be annulled. 

If the metropolitan, pretending the party deceafed had bona 
notabilia in divers diocefes, grants letters of adminiftration, 
fuch adminiftration is not void, but voidable by a fentence. Ayl. 
Voider, n. J. [from void. ] A bafket, in which broken meat 
is cariied from the table. 

A voider for the nonce, 

I wrong the devil fhould I pick their bones. Cleaveland. 
Vo'idness. n.f [from void.] 

1. Emptinefs; vacuity. 

2. Nullity; inefficacy. 

3. Want of fubftantiality. 

If thereby you underftand their nakednefs and voidnefs of 
all mixt bodies, good divines are of opinion, that the work 
^ of the creation was not in itfelf diftinguifhed by days. Hakew. 
k O' ITURE. n.f. [French.] Carriage; tranfportation by car¬ 
riage. Not in ufe. 

I hey ought to ufe exercife by voitwe or carriage. Arbnthnot. 
Volant, adj. [volans, Lat. volant , Fr.] 

1. Flying; paffing through the air. 

The volant, or flying automata, are fuch mechanical con¬ 
trivances as have a felf-motion, whereby they are carried 
aloft in the air, like birds. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

2 . Nimble; adlive. 

His volant touch 

Inftindl through all proportions, low, and high, 

Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milton* 
Blind Britifh bards, with volant touch, 

Traverfe loquacious firings, whofe folemn notes 
Provoke to harmlefs revels. Philips* 

Vo'latile. adj. [volatilis, Lat.] 

1. Flying; paffing through the air. 

The caterpillar towards the end of furnmer waxeth vola- 
tile, and turneth to a butterfly. Bacon s Nat. Hju 

There is no creature only volatile, or no flying animal but 
hath feet as well as wings; becaufe there is not fufficient 
food for them always in the air. Ray on the Creation. 

2 . [Volatile, Fr.] Having the power to pafs oft by fpontaneous 
evaporation. 

In vain, though by their pow’rful art they bind 
Volatile Hermes. Milton's Paradife Lofl, ;Q m ‘ 
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When arfeiyck with foap gives a regulus, aiid with meN 
cury fublimate'a volatile fulible fait, like butter of antimony; 
doth not this fhew that arfenick, which is a fubftance totally 
volatile, is compounded of fix’d and volatile parts, ftrongly 
cohering by a mutual attraction ; fo that the volatile will not 
aftend without carrying up the fixed ? Newton. 

3. Lively ; fickle; changeable of mind ; full of fpirit. 

Adfive fpirits, who are ever fkimming over the furface of 
with a volaiile temper^ will fix nothing in their 


fix nothing 


things 

mind. kVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

You are as giddy and volatile as ever, juft the reverfe of 
Mr. Pope, who hath always loved a domellick life. Swift. 

VOLATILE. n.J. [volatile, Fr.] A winged animal. 

The air conveys the heat of the fun, maintains fires, and 
ferves for the flight of volatiles. Brown's Vulgar Err ours,. 

Volatileness. \ n r % [volatilitc, Fr. from volatile.’] 

Volatility. 5 / l j 

1. The quality of flying away by evaporation; not fixity. 

Upon the compound body, chiefly obferve the colour, fra¬ 
gility, or pliantnefs, the volatility or fixation, compared with 
limple bodies. Bacon. 

Of volatility, the utmofl degree is, when it will fly away 
without returning. Bacon. 

Heat caufeth the fpirits to fearefi fome iffue out of the: 
body, as in the volatility of metals. Bacon. 

The animal fpirits cannot, by reafon of their fubtilty and 
volatilcnefs , be difeovered to the fenfe. Hale. 

The volatility of mercury argues that they are not much 
bigger ; nor may they be much lefs, left they lofe their 
opacity. Newton's Opticks . 

By the fpirit of a plant, we underftand that pure, elabo¬ 
rated oil, which, by reafon of its extreme volatility , exhales 
fpontaneoufly, in which the odour or fmell confifts. Arbuthnot . 

2. Mutability of mind. 

Volatilization, n.f. [from volatilize.] The acl of making 
volatile. 

Chemifts have, by a variety of ways, attempted in vain 
the volatilization of the fait of tartar. Boyle. 

*fo VoLatilize. v. a. [volatilifer, Fr. from volatile ] To 
make volatile ; to fubtilize to the higheft degree. 

Spirit of wine has a refradlive power, in a middle degree 
between thofe of water and oily fubftances, and accordingly 
feems to be compofed of both, united by fermentation ; die 
water, by means of fome faline fpirits with which it is im¬ 
pregnated, diffolving the oil, and volatilizing it by the 
action.. . Newton's Opticks. 

Spirituous liquors are fo far from attenuating, volatilizing, 
and rend’ring perfpirable the animal fluids, that it rather con- 
denfeth them. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Vole. n.f. [vole, Fr.] A deal atcards, that draws the whole tricks. 

Paft fix, and not a living foul 1 
I might by this have won a vole. Swift. 

VOLCA AO. n.f [Italian, from Vulcan.] A burning moun¬ 
tain. 

Navigators tell us there is a burning mountain in an 
ifland, and many volcano's and fiery hills. Brown. 

When the Cyclops o’er their anvils fw T eat, 

From the volcano's grofs eruptions rife, 

And curling fheets of finoke obfeure the Ikies. Garth. 
Subterraneous minerals ferment, and caufe earthquakes] 
and caufe furious eruptions of volcano's , and tumble down 
broken rocks. _ _ Bentley’s Sermons. 

volery. n.f .[ valeric, Fr.] A flight of birds. 

An old boy, at his firft appearance, is fure to draw on 
him the eyes and chirping of the whole town volery ; amono-ft 
which, there will not be wanting fome birds of prey, that 
will prefently be on the wing for him. * ' Locke 

Volita'tion. n.J. [volito, Lat.] The a& or power of ftyl 
ing. j 

Birds and flying animals are almoft erefl, advancing the 
head and breaft m their progreffion, and only prone in the 
of volitaltm. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours 

* L " J T ‘"*-**s 

There is as much difference between the approbation of 
the judgment, and the aftual volitions of the will, as between 

afterT V1 T lng n a th ‘ ng W ‘ th his e >" c ’ and reaching 

f V W'i -e South’s Sermonf, 

JfT 15 aa . ual « crcife of the power the mind has to 
Order the confideration of any idea, or the forbearing to con- 

rT n or WT tIie motion of an r p art ° f the body to 

ance ^ dlre£hn S an >' Particular action, or its forbear- 
Volitive. Having the power to will. Cocke, 

lilh TT ° nl ? perfea the inteIIeau! >l faculty, but the vo- 
wife andbetter m3n “ ° n ' y m " e k,lowin S> b “t more 

y°F EY - ». Tfyolee, Fr.] 

A flight of fliot. 

from the wood a vclley of fliot flew two of his com- 


pany, 


Raleigh's Apology 0 


2 . 



• T * , » _ • # • • • i. 

. More on his gtirls relies, than on his fword. 

From whence a fatal volley we receiv ’d. Waller. 

2. A burft ; ail emiffion of many at once. 

A fine volley cf words, gentlemen, and quickly {hot 
bff. Shakefpeare. 

Diftruflful fenfe. with modeft caution fpeaks ; 

It Hill looks home, and fhort excurfions makes ; 

But rattling nonfenfe in full vollies breaks. Poh t 

To Vc/lley. v. n. To throw out. 

The holding every man fhall beat as loud 
As his ftrong fiues can volley. Shakejp. Ant. ahcl Cleopatra. 

Vc/llied. adj. [from volley.] Difplcded; difeharged with 
volley. 

I flood 

Thy fiercefl, when in battle to thy aid 
The blafting volley'd thunder made ail fpeed. 

The Gallick navy, impotent to bear 
His volley'd thunder, torn, diffever’d, feud. Philips * 

Volt. n. f. [volte, Fr.] Volt fignifies a round or a circular 
tread ; a gate of two treads made by a horfe going fide ways 
round a center ; fo that thefe two treads make parallel trails, 
the one which is made by the fore feet larger, and the other 
by the hinder feet fmaller; the fhoulders bearing outwards, 
and the croupe approaching towards the center. Farrier's Didi. 

Volubility, n. f [volubilite, Fr. volubilitas, from volubilis, 
Lat.J 

1. The ail or power of rolling. 

Volubility, or aptnefs to roll, is the property of a bowl, 
and is derived from its roundnefs. kVatts's Logick «, 

Then casleftial fpheres fhould forget their wonted motions, 
and by irregular volubility, Turn themfelves any way, as it mioht 
happen. Hooker i b. 

2 . Ailivity of tongue ; fluency of fpeech. 

Say file be mute, and will not fpeak a word,- 
Then I’ll commend her volubility. Shakefpeare , 

He exprefs’d himfelf with great volubility of words, natu¬ 
ral and proper. Clarendon . 

He had all the French affurance, cunning, and volubility 
of tongue. Addifon. 

. khe ran over the catalogue of diverfions with fuch a volu¬ 
bility of tongue, as drew a gentle reprimand from her 

fat j ier \ ... . Fe?nale ffluixote. 

3. Mutability; liablenefs to revolution. 

He that’s a viilor this moment, may be a Have the next: 
and this volubility of human affairs, is the judgment of pro¬ 
vidence, in the punifhment of oppreftion. L'Eflran”c n 

Vo luble. adj. [volubilis, Lat.] 6 

1. Formed fo as to roll eafily; formed fo as to be eafily put in 
motion. J r 

Neither the weight of the matter of which a cylinder is 
made, nor its round voluble form, which, meetino- w i t h a 
precipice, do neceffarily continue the motion of it^ are any 
more imputable to that dead, choicelefs creature in its firft 
motion. Hammond 

The adventitious corpufcles may produce liability in The 
matter they pervade, by expelling thence thofe voluble parti- 
des, which, whilfl they continued, did by their fhape unfit 
tor cohelion, or, by their motion, oppofe coalition. Boyle 
Koiiing; having quick motion. J 


Jldilton, 


This lefs voluble earth, 

By fhorter flight to th’eaft, had left him ther„. 

1 hen voluble, and bold ; now hid, now feen 

o M Al T S th i? k ' W T 1 arborets - Milton's Par. Lofl, b. iy. 
3. Nimble ; adive. Applied to the tongue. J 

A friend promifed to diffeT a woman’s tongue, and exa- 

mme whether there rniy not be in it certain juices, which 

render it fo wonderfully voluble and flippant. Atldifon. 

hefe with a voluble and flippant tongue, become mere 

7711 0 s * _ kVatts's Improvement of the Mind 

4 ’SkT. ords * is applied t0 thc ^ of tc 

Caflio, a knave very voluble ; no further confcionable. 
than in putting on the meer form of civil and humane feem- 
05 the better compafting of his loofe affeTion. Shakefp 
It voluble and fharp difeourfe be marr’d, 

T ^l n i llefs blunts [t more th an marble hard. 

VOLUME. n.J. [volumen, Lat.] 

1. Something rolled, or convolved. 

2. As much as feems convolved at once ; as a fold of a fernent 

a wave of water. T en U 

Bhreefcore and ten I can remember well; 
jj ltbin t be volume, of which time I’ve feen 
ours dreadful, and things ftrange. Shakefp. Macbeth 
Unoppos d they either lofe their force, J 
Or wind in volumes to their former courfe. 

Behind the gen’ral mends his weary pace. 

And lilently to his revenge he fails : 

So glides fome trodden ferpent on the grafs 
And long behind his wounded volume trails. 

I hames’ fruitful tides. 

Slow through the vale in filver volumes play. 


Shakefp 


'eare. 


Dryden, 


Dryden ; 
Fenton. 
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By the infinuations of thefe cryflals, the volumes of air 
*are driven out of the watery particles, and many ot them 
uniting, form larger volumes, which thereby have a greater 
force to expand themfelves. Lheyne. 

. {Volume, Fr.] A book; fo called, becaufe books were an- 
tiently rolled upon a ftaff. 

Guyon all this while his book did read, 

Ne yet has ended ; for it was a great 
And ample volume, that doth far exceed 
My leifure, fo long leaves here to repeat. 

Calmly, I do befeech you.' 


Fairy Queen. 


Prior. 
cant word. 


Aye, as an hofller, that for'the poorefl piece 

Will bear the knave by th’ volume. Shakefpeare. 

I fhall not now enlarge on the wrong judgments whereby 
men miflead themfelves. This would make a volu?ne. Locke. 

If one fhort volume cou’d comprize 
All that was witty, learn’d and wife : 

How wou’d it be efleem’d and read ? • Swift. 

Volu'minous. adj. [from volume.] 

1 . Confuting of many complications. 

The ferpent roll'd voluminous and vaft. Milton. 

2. Confifting in many volumes, or books. 

If heav’n write aught of fate, by what the liars 
Voluminous , or fingle characters 

In their conjunction met, give me to fpell. Milton. 

There is pieafure in doing fomething new, though never 
fo little, without peftering the world with voluminous tran- 
fcriptions. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

3. Copious; diflufive. 

He did not bear contradiction without much paflion, and 
was too voluminous in difcourfe. Clarendon. 

The mofl fevere reader makes allowances for many refts 
and nodding-places in a voluminous writer. Spectator , N 124* 
Voluminously. adv. [from voluminous .] In many volumes 

or books. * . 

The controverfies are hotly managed by the divided ichools, 
and voluminoufy every where handled. Gtanville. 

Voluntarily, adv. [ volcntiers, Fr. from voluntary .] Spon- 
taneoufly ; of one’s own accord ; without compulhon. . 

Sith there is no likelihood that ever voluntarily they will 
feek inflruCtion at our hands, it remaineth that unlefs we 
will fufter them to perifh, falvation itfelf muflfeek them. Hooker. 

To be agents voluntarily in our own deflrudlion, is agamft 
God and nature. Hooker, b. v. 

Self-prefervation will oblige a man voluntarily , and by 
choice, to undergo any lefs evil, to fecure himfelf but from 
the probability of an evil incomparably greater. South. 

VOLUNTARY, adj. [ volontaire, Fr. voluntaries , Lat.J 

1. AChing without compulfion ; adding by choice. 

God did not work as a neceflary, but a voluntary agent ; 
intending before-h'and, and decreeing with himfelf, that 
which did outwardly proceed from him. Hooter, b. i. 

The lottery of my deftiny 

Bars me the right of voluntary chufing. Shakefpcare. 

2 . Willing ; adding with willingnefs. 

Then virtue was no more, her guard away, 

She fell to lull a voluntary prey. Pope's Odyffey. 

3. Done without compulfion. 

olufttGvy forbearance denotes the foibcarance or an u.Ciion 5 

confcquent to an order of the mind. Locke. 

The old duke is banifhed ; the new duke, and three or 
four loving lords, have put themfelves into voluntary exile 
with him. Shakefp. As You Like It. 

They mufl have recourfe to abflinence, which is but vo¬ 
luntary failing, and to exercife, which is but voluntary la¬ 
bour. Sud>s Sermon - 

j. Ading of its own accord ; fpontaneous. 

The publick prayers of the people of God in churches 
thoroughly fettled, did never life to be voluntary didates, pro¬ 
ceeding from any man’s extemporal wit. Hooker , b. v. 

Thoughts which voluntary move . 

Harmonious numbers. _ , Milton. 

VoLuntary. n.f. [from the adjeclive.j 

1. A volunteer ; one who engages in any affair of his own accord. 

All th’ unfettled humours of the land ; 

Rafil, iiicbnfid’rate, toy voluntaries. Shakefpeare. 

Ajax was here the voluntary , and you as under an im- 

f ’ Shakefpeare. 

iDrcis «/■* 

^ The bordering wars were made altogether by voluntaries, 

upon their own head. Davies s Ireland. 

Aids came in partly upon miffives, and partly voluntaries 

from all parts: . 

2. A piece of mufick play’d at will, without 

rule. 

Whiffling winds, like organs, play d. 

Until their voluntaries made 
The waken’d earth in odours life. 

To be her morning facrifice. 

By a voluntary before the firfl Iefton* we are prepar d for 
admiffion of thofe divine truths, which we are fhortly to re- 
cc j VCi - - . Spectator, IT 630. 


V O M 

Voluntef/r. n. f. [«voluntaire, Fr.] A foldier who enters ‘ f 
the fervice of his own accord. 

Congreve, and the author of the Relapfe, being the 
cipals in the difpute, I fatisfy them ; as for the vriunt^" 
they will find themfelves affected with the misfortune of tlfJr 
friends. q q ,^ 

All Alia now was by the ears 5 
And Gods beat up for volunteers 
To Greece and Troy. 

To VolunteeL. v. n. To go for a foldier. ’. , 

Leave off thefe wagers, for in confcience fpeakino- 
The city needs not your new tricks for breaking; , 

And if you gallants lofe, to all appearing, 

You’ll want an equipage for volunteering. Dmdcn 

Volu'ptu ARY. n f [■ voluptuaire, Fr. voluptuarius, Lat.J A man 
given up to plealure and luxury. 

Does not the voluptuary underfland in all the liberties of a 
looie and a lewd converfation, that he runs the rifk of body 
and foul ? _ L'Ejlranl. 

The parable was intended againfl the voluptuaries • meii 
who liv’d like heathens, dilfolutely, without regarding any of 
the reflraints of religion. Alter bur v. 

VOLUPTUOUS. n.f [ voluptuofus , Lat. voluptueux , Fr.j 
Given to excefs of pieafure ; luxurious. 

He them deceives ; deceiv’d in his deceit; 

Made drunk with drugs of dear voluptuous receipt. Spenfer, 
If a new fe£l have not two properties, it will not fpread. 
The one is the fupplanting, or the oppofing of authority 
eflablilhed ; the other is the giving licenie to pleafur.es, and 2 


Bacon. 
any fettled 


Cleave 1 and. 


Bacon. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


voluptuous life. 

Thou wilt bring me foon 
To that new world of light and blifs, among 
The gods, who live at eafe, where I fhall reign 
At thy right hand voluptuous , without end. 

Then fwol’11 with pride, into the fnare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks ; venereal trains, 

Soft’ned with pieafure, and voluptuous life. 

Speculative atheifm lubfifls only in our fpeculation ; whergas 
really human nature cannot be guilty of the crime. 'In¬ 
deed a few fenfual and voluptuous perfons may for a feafon 
eclipfe this native light of the foul, but can never wholly 
fmother and extinguish it. Bentley's Sermons. 

Voli/ptuously. adv. [from voluptuous.'] Luxurioufly; with 
indulgence of exeeflive pieafure. 

Had I a dozen fons, I had rather eleven died nobly for 
their country, than one voluptuoufy furfeitout of action. Sbak. 

This cannot be done, if my will be fo worldly or voluptucujly 
difpofed, as never to fufter me to think of them ; but perpe¬ 
tually to carry away, and apply my mind to other things. South. 

Voluptuousness, n.f [from voluptuous.'] Luxurioufnefs; ad¬ 
dicted nefs to excels of pieafure. 

There’s no bottom 

In my voluptuoufnefs: your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciflern of my lull. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

If he fill’d his vacancy with his voluptuoufnefs , , 

Full furfeits, and the drynefs of his bones 

Call on him for’t. ^ Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

Here where Hill ev’ning Is, not noon nor night; 

Where no voluptuoufnefs, yet all delight. _ Donne. 

Thefe fons of Epicurus, for voluptuoufnefs and irreligion, 
mull pafs for the only wits of the age. $ out * 

You may be free, unlefs 

Your other lord forbids, voluptuoufnefs. Dryden. 

Volu / te. n.f. [volute, Fr.] A member of a column. 

That part of the capitals of the Ionick, Corinthian, and 
Compofite orders, which is fuppofed to reprefent the bark ot 
trees twilled and turned into fpiral lines, or, according o 
others, the head-dreiTes of virgins in their long hair. 1 c ' 
cording to Vitruvius, thofe that , appear above the items m 
the Corinthian order, are fixteen in every capital, lour in 
Ionick, and eight in the Compofite. Thefe volutes are mo. 
efpecially remarkable in the Ionick capital, leprefentmg 
pillow or culhion laid between the abacus and ecl11 - . 
whence that antient architecl calls th z valuta pulvmus. Ilann- 
It is laid there is an Ionick pillar in the Santa jV ana , V 
tevere, where the marks of the compafs are mil to 
on the volute ; and that Palladio learnt from thence *• 

ine of that difficult problem. . . 

VOMICA, n. f. [Latin.] An cncj-fted humeur m the ^ 
If the ulcer is not broke, it is commonly called ». ■ • 


attended with the fame fymptoms as an einpy«P* < 


becaufe 

11 id ‘ ^ ;• * 

the vomica communicating with the vends ot t ie u 
muft necefiarily void fome of the putrid jy ut , 

blood. 

Vo mick nut. n.f Fnft-Indian tree, 

Vomick nut is the nucleus 01 a fruit of .-n I- f V eW00 d 

the wood of which is the lignum.colubrinum, 1 , he 

of the Ilicps. It is flat, ?omprefled and ro d 
breadth of a Ihilling, and about the thlc - ne ~^. f ,; d an d 

piece. It is certain poifon to quadrupeds and hi ■ ^ 


samuel Johnson A Diction ary of th e English Languat 


Sandys. 


o m 

• in rnnll it difturbs the •‘whole human 

gs-satissaa. «-■ 

To VOMIT, -u. ». [riwo, Latin.] 

To cart up the contents of the ftomach. 

'• Thedof, when he is fick at the ftomach, knows his cure, 

falls to hisgrafs, vend,*, andfts well. More. 

To V o'M IT. V.a. [vonnr, I r. j ^ 

To throw up from the ftomach. . . „ 

Haft thou found honey? eat fo much as is fufficient, left 
thou be filled therewith, and vomit it. Prru. xxv. 16. 

The fifn vomited out Jonah upon the dry land. Jonah n. 

Vomiting is of ufe, when the foulnefs of the ftomach re- 
f . 0 IVfcman s Surgery. 

^Weak ftomachs vomit up the wine that they drink in too 
o-reat quantities, in the form of vinegar. Arbuthnot. 

-p 0 throw up with violence from any hollow. 

Vo'mit. n.f [from the verb.] 
t The matter thrown up Irom tne ltomacn. 

He flrall call up the wealth by him devour d, 

Like vomit from his yawning entrails pour’d. 

5 An emetick medicine; a medicine that caufes vomit. 

Whether a vomit may be fafely given, muft be judged by 
the circumftances j if there be any fymptoms of an inflam¬ 
mation of the ftomach, a vomit is extremely dangerous. At but h. 
Vom/tion. n.f. [from vomo, Lat.] The a£l or power of vo- 

How many have faved their lives, by fpewmg up their de¬ 
bauch ? Whereas, if the ftomach had wanted the faculty ot 
vomtion, they had inevitably died. Grew s Cofeno ogy. 

Vomitive, adj. [vomitif, Fr.] Emetick; caufing vomits. . 
From this vitriolous quality, mercurius dulcis, and vitriol 
vomitive, occafion black ejections. Brown s Vulg. En ours. 
Vo'mitory. adj. [ vomitoire, Fr. vomitorius , Lat.] Procuring 

vomits ; emetick. . 

Since regulus of ftibium, or glats of antimony, will com¬ 
municate to water or wine a purging or vomitory operation, 
yet the body itfelf, after iterated infufions, abates not virtue 
or weight. ' Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Some have vomited up luch bodies as thefe, namely, thick, 
fhort, blunt pins, which, by {training, they vomit up again, 
or by taking vomitories privately. Harvey on Consumptions. 
VORA'CIOljS, adj. {v or ace, Fr. vorax, Lat.] 

1. Greedy to eat; ravenous; edacious. 

So voracious is this humour grown, that it draws in every 
thing to feed it. Gove', nrnent of toe Fongue. 

Voraciously, adv. [from voraciousf Greedily; ravenoufly. 
Voraciousness, [n.f. {voracite, Fr, voracitas, Lat. from w- 
VoraCity. 3 racious.] Greedinefs ; ravine ; ravenouf- 

nefs. 

He is as well contented with this, as thofe that with the 
rarities of the earth pamper their voracities. Sandys. 

Creatures by their voracity pernicious, have commonly 
fewer young. Derhani s Phyfico-Fheology. 

VO'RTEX. n.f In the plural vortices. [Latin.] Any thing 
whirled round. 

If many contiguous vortices of molten pitch were each of 
them a.s large as thofe which fome fuppofe to revolve about 
the fun and fix’d liars ; yet thefe, and all their parts would, 
by their tenacity and ftiffnefs, communicate their motion to 
one another. Newton s Opticks. 

Nothing elfe could impel it, unlefs the etherial matter be 
fuppofed to be carried about the fun, like a vortex, or whirl¬ 
pool, as a vehicle to convey it and the reft of the 
planets. Bentley s Sermons. 

The gath’ring number, as it moves along, 

Involves a vaft involuntary throng ; 

Who gently drawn, and ftruggling lefs and lefs, 

Roll in her vortex, and her power confefs. Pope. 

Vo'rtical. adj. [from vortex.] Having a whirling motion. 

If three equal round veftels be filled, the one with cold 
water, the other with oil, the third with molten pitch, and 
the liquors be ftirred about alike, to give them a vortical mo¬ 
tion ; the pitch, by its tenacity, will lofe its motion quickly ; 
the oil, being lefs tenacious, will keep it longer; and the 
water being ftill lefs tenacious, will keep it longeft, but yet 
will lofe it in a {hort time. Newton s Opticks. 

It is not a magnetical power, nor the eftedl of a vortical 
motion ; thofe common attempts towards the explication of 
gravity. Bentley s Sermons. 

VoCarist. n.f [ devotus, Lat.] One devoted to any perfon 
or thing ; one given, up by a vow to any fervice or worfhip ; 
votary. 

I wifh a more ftridl reftraint 

Upon the fifterhood, the votarifls of St. Clare. Shakefpeare. 

Earth, yield me roots ! What is here ? 

Gold ! yellow, glittering, precious gold ! 

No, gods, I am no idle votarijl. Shakefpeare. 

The grey-hooded ev’n, 

Like a fad votarijl in palmer’s weed, 

Rofe from the hindmoll wheels of Phoebus’ wain. Milton. 


V o u 


Shakefpeare. 


Crafaw. 


Shakefp 

Shakefp 


eare. 


eare. 


Cleaveland „ 


VoTARY. n.f. One devoted, as by avow, to any particular 
fervice, worfhip, ftudy, or ftate of life. 

Wherefore wafle I time to counfel thee ? 

Thou art a votary to fond defire. 

Thou, faint god of fleep ! forget that I 
Was ever known to be thy votary. 

No more my pillow fhall thine altar be, 

Nor will I offer any more to-thee, 

Myfelf a melting facrifice. 

By thefe means, men worfhip the idols have been fet up in 
their minds, and ftamp the charadlers of divinity upon abfur- 
dities and errors, become zealous votaries to bulls and mon¬ 
kies. Locke . 

The enemy of our happinefs has his fervants and votaries, 
among thofe who are called by the name of the fon of 
q 0( ] i Rogers's Sermons. 

How can heav’nly wifdom prove 
An inflrument to earthly love ? 

Know’ll thou not yet, that men commence 
Thy votaries for want of fenfe. Swift « 

Vc/tar y. adj. Confequent to a vow. 

Superftition is now lo well advanced, that men of the firfl 
blood are as firm as butchers by occupation ; and votary refolu- 
tion is made equipollent tocuflom,evenin matter of blood. Bac. 
Vo'taress. n.f [female of votary.] A woman devoted to 
any worfhip or ftate. 

The imperial vot'refs palled on. 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. 

His mother was a vot'refs of my order; 

And, in the fpiced Indian air by night. 

Full often flie hath goffip’d by my fide. 

No rofary this vot'refs needs, 

Her very fyllables are beads. 

Thy vot'refs from my tender years I am ; 

And love, like thee, the woods and fylvan game. Dryden. 

What force have pious vows ? the queen of love 
His fifter fends, her vot'refs from above. Pope . 

VOTE n.f [votum, Lat.] Suffrage ; voice given and numbered. 
He that joins inftru£lion with delight. 

Profit with pieafure, carries all the votes. Rofcommon. 

How many have no other ground for their tenets, than the 
fuppofed honefty or learning of thofe of the fame profeflion ? 
as if truth were to be eftablifhed by the vote of the multi¬ 
tude. Locke . 

The final determination arifes from the majority of opi¬ 
nions or votes in the affembly, becaufe they ought to be 
fway’d by the fuperior weight of reafon. Watts. 

To Vote. v. a. 

1. To chufe by fuffrage ; to determine by fuffrage. 

You are not only in the eye and ear of your mafter; but 
you are alfo a favourite, the favourite of the time, and fo are 
in his bofom alfo; the world hath alfo voted you, and doth 
fo efteem of you. Bacon . 

2. To give by vote. 

Tlie parliament voted them one hundred thoufand pounds 
by way of recompence for their fufferings. Swift. 

Vo'ter. n.f. [from vote.] One who has the right of giving 
his voice or fuffrage. 

Elections growing chargeable, the voters, that is, the bulk 
of the common people, have been univerfally feduced into 
bribery, perjury, drunkennefs, malice, and flander. c - ^ 
He hates an adlion bafe ; 

Can fometimes drop a voter's claim. 

And give up party to his fame.- 
Vo'tive. adj. [ votivus, Lat.] Given by vow. 

Such in Ids’ temple you may find. 

On votive tablets to the life pourtray’d. 

Venus ! take my votive glafs ; 

Since I am not what I was, 

What from this dav I fhall be, 

Venus ! let me never fee. 

To VOUCH, v.a. [ voucher, Norman French.] 

1. To call to witnefs ; to obteft. 

The fun and day are witneffes for me ; 

Let him who fights unfeen relate his own, 

And vouch the blent ftars and confcious moon. 

2. To atteft ; to warrant; to maintain. 

You do not give the cheer ; the feafl is fold 

That is not often vouched, while ’tis making 
’Tis given with welcome. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The coniiftency of the difcourfe, and the pertinency of it 
to the defign he is upon, vouches it worthy of our great 
apoftle. Locke. 

They made him afhamed to vouch the truth of the rela¬ 
tion, and afterwards to credit it. Atterbury. 

To Vouch, v.n. To bear witnefs; to appear as a witnefs; 
to give teflimony. 

He declares he will not believe her, until the eledlor of 
Hanover fhall vouch for the truth of what fhe hath fo fo- 

lemnly affirmed. Swift. 

3° C Vouch. 


Swift. 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Drydt 
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Vouch, n.f. [from the verb.] Warrant; atteftation. 

What praife couldft thou beftow on adeferving woman in¬ 
deed ? one that in the authority of her merit, did juftly put 
on the vouch of very malice itfelf ? Shakefp. Othello. 

Vo'ucher. n. J. [from 'Vouch. ] One who gives witnefs to any 
thing. 

Better to ftarve, 

T han crave the hire which firft we do deferve : 

Why in this wolvifh gown fhould I ftand here, 

To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear. 

Their needlefs voucher ? Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The ftamp is a mark, and a public voucher , that a piece of 
fuch denomination is of fuch a weight, and of fuch a fine- 
Tiefs, i. e. has fo much filver in it. Locke. 

All the great writers of that age ftand up together as 
vouchers for one another’s reputation. Spectator, N . 253. 

I have added nothing to the malice or abfurdity of them, 
which it behoves me to declare, fince the vouchers themfelves 
will be fo foon loll:. Pope. 

To Vouchsafe, v. a. [ vowh and fife.'] 

1. To permit any thing to be done without danger. 

2 . To condefcend to grant. 

He grew content to mark their fpeeches, then marvel at 
fuch wit in fhepherds, after to like their company, and lallly 
to vouchfafe conference. Sidney. 

Shall I vouchfafe your worlhip a word or two ?- 

—Two thoufand, fair woman, and I’ll 

Vouchfafe thee hearing. Shakefpeare. 

But if the fenfe of touch feem fuch delight 
Beyond all other, think the fame vouihjaf'd 
To cattle and each beaft. Milton. 

It is not faid by the apoftle, that God vouchfafcd to the 
heathens the means of falvation ; and yet I will not affirm 
that God will fave none of thofe, to whom the found of the 
gofpel never reached. South’s Sermons. 

To Vouchsafe, v. n. To deign ; to condefcend ; to yield. 
Do I not fee Zelmane, who does not think a thought 
which is not firfb weigh’d by wifdom and virtue ? doth not fhe 
vouchfafe to love me with like ardour ? Sidney, h. ii. 

Vouchfafe , divine pcrfe&ion of a woman, 

Of thefe fuppofed crimes to give me leave 
By circumftance but to acquit myfelf. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Vouchfafe , illuftrious Ormond, to behold 
What pow’r the charms of beauty had of old. Dryden. 

V«0 'U'chsa / feMent. 7 i. if. [from vouchfafe.] Grant: conde- 
fcenfion. 

The infinite fuperiority of God’s nature, places avail difpa- 
rity betwixt his greateft communicated vouchfafements , and 
his boundlefs, and therefore to his creatures incommunicable 
perfediipns. Boyle. 

Vow. n.f [veeu, Fr. votum , Lat.] 

1. Any promife made to a divine power; an aft of devotion, 
by which fome part of life, or fome part of poffieffions is con- 
fecrated to a particular purpofe. 

The gods are deaf to hot and peevifh vows’. 

They are polluted offerings. Shakefpeare. 

If you take that vow and that wilh to be all one, you are 
miftaken ; a wilh is a far lower degree than a voiv. Hammond. 

She vows for his return, with vain devotion, pays. Dryd. 

2 . A folemn promife, commonly ufed for a promife of love or 
matrimony. 

By all the vows that ever men have broke. 

In number more than ever women fpoke. Shakefpeare. 

Thofe who wear the woodbine on their brow. 

Were knights of love, who never broke their vow ; 

Firm to their plighted faith. Dryden. 

To V®w. v.a. [ vouer, Fr. voveo, Lat.] To confecrate by a 
folemn dedication ; to give to a divine power. 

David often vovoeth unto God the l'acrifice of praife and 
thankfgiving in the congregation. Hooker. 

To Mailer Harvey, upon fome fpecial confideration, I have 
vowed this my labour. Spenfer . 

Vozv and pay unto the Lord. Pf. Ixxvi. 

When we have not only vowed , but delivered them over 
into the poffeffion of Almighty God, for the maintenance of 
his publick worlhip, and the minifters thereof, they are not 
now arbitrable, nor to be revoked. Spehnan. 

Whoever fees thefe irreligious men. 

With burden of a ficknefs, weak ard faint. 

But hears them talking of religion then, 

And voicing of their foul to ev’ry faint. Davies. 

This plant Latinus, when his town he wall’d, 

Then found, and from the tree Laurentum call’d : 

And laft, in honour of his new abode, 

He vow’d the laurel to the laurel’s god. Dryden. 

To Vow. v n. 'Fo make vows or folemn promifes: 

Doll fee how unregarded now 
That piece of beauty paifes ? 

There was a time, when I did vow 
To that alone : but mark the fa& of faces. Suckling, 

z ; 


Vo / wel. n.f. _ [v cyclic, Fr. veealis, Lat.] A letter 

be uttered by itfelf. ‘ uca car * 

I dillinguilh letters into vowels and confonants vet „ * 
wholly upon their realon, that a vowel may be founded- 
a confonant not without a vowel\ which will not* be f 
ah true ; for many of the covenants may be founded 
and lome joined together without a vowel, as bl ft j ’ 
we pronounce the latter fyllable of people, rife. 

V irgil makes the two vowels iffeet without an elifioh ll . 
Vowfe'llow. n.f. [vow ani fellow One bound by 

V 0 W • 


Shakefp, 


Who are the votaries, 

T hat are vawfellows with this virtuous kino- ? 
VO / YAGE. n.f [ voyage , Fr. J 

1. A travel by fea. 

Guyon forward ’gan his voyage make, 

With his black palmer, that him guided dill. Fairy Queen 
Our fhips went lundry voyages, as well to the pife V 

Hercules, as to other parts in the Atlantick and Mediter 
ranean Teas. g r " 

This great man aefted like an able pilot in a long 
contented to fit in the cabin when the winds were altay’d but 
ready to refume the helm when the florin arofe. p r j or 

2 . Courfe; attempt; undertaking. A low phrafe. 

If he fhou’d intend his voyage towards my wife, I wou’d 
turn her loofe to him ; and what he gets more of her than 
fharp words, let it lie on my head. Shakefpeare. 

It you make your voyage upon her, and prevail, lam no 
further your enemy. Shakefp. Cmbelm. 

3. The practice of travelling. 

All nations have interknowledge of one another, by voyage 
into foreign parts, or ftrangers that come to them. Bacon. 
To Vo / yage. , u. n. [voyager, Fr. fromthenoun.] To travel by fea. 
For voyaging to learn the direful art. 

To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart; 

IIus refus’d t’impart the baneful truft. Pope's Odyffey. 

To VoAage. v.a. To travel; to pals over. 

I with pain 

Voyag'd th’ unreal, vaft, unbounded deep 
Of horrible confufion. Milton's Par. Lof. 

Vo / vager. n.f. [■ voyageur , Fr. from voyage.] One who tra¬ 
vels by fea. 

Difdain not in thy conftant travelling 
To do as other voyagers, and make 
Some turns into lefs creeks, and wifely take 
Frefh water at the Heliconian fpring. Donne. 

How comfortable this is, voyagers can beft tell. Cheyne. 

Deny your veffels, ye deny in vain; 

A private voyager I pafs the main. Pope's Odyffey. 

Up. adv. [up, Saxon; op, Dutch and Danifh.] 

1. Aloft; on high ; not down. 

From thofe two Mytilene brethren, admire the wonderful 
changes of worldly things, now up now down, as if the life 
of man were not of much more certainty than a ftage play. 

Kmlles's Hijl. of the Turks. 
Thither his courfe he bends ; but up or down, 

By center, or eccentrick, hard to tell. 

Or longitude. Milton, 

2. Out of bed ; in the ftate of being rifen from reft. 

Helen was not up ? was fhe ? Shakefpeare. 

His chamber being commonly ftived with fuiters, when he 
was up, he gave his legs, arms, and breaft to his fervants to 
drefs him ; his ey #-s to his letters, and ears to petitioners. IVitton. 

3. In the ftate of being rifen from a feat. 

Upon his firft riling, a general whifper ran among the 
country people, that Sir Roger was up. Addifon. 

4. From a ftate of decumbiture or concealment. 

Now morn with rofy light had ftreak’d the fky, 

Up rofe the fun, and up role Emily ; 

Addrefs’d her early fteps to Cynthia’s fane. Dryden. 

5. In a ftate of being built. 

Up with my tent; here will I lie to-night; 

But where to-morrow r—well, all’s one for that. Shakefp. 

6. Above the horizon. 

As foon as the fun is up, fet upon the city. Judges ix. 

7. To a ftate of advancement. 

Till we have wrought ourfelves up into this degree 01 
chriftian indifference, we arc in bondage. Atteibury * 

8. In a ftate of exaltation. 

Thofe that were up themfelves, kept others low ; 

Thofe that were low themfelves held others hard, 

Ne buffered them to rife, or greater grow. Fairy Efpten. 

Henry the fifth is crown’d ; up vanity ! 

Down royal ftate ! all you fage counlellors hence. Sha 

9. In a ftate of climbing. 

10. In a ftate of inlurredlion. 

The gentle archbifhop of York is up ^ 

With well-appointed powers. Shakefp. Hen. 

Rebels there are up, . 

And put the Englifhmen unto the fvvord. Shakejpt 
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Pf. lxxxviii. 


Daniel. 


Milton. 
Milton. 


UPB 

Thou haft fir’d me ; my foul’s up in arms, 

And mans each part about me. 

In a ftate of being increafed, or raifed. 

Grief and paffion are like floods raifed in little brooks by a 
iudderi rain ; they are quickly up, and if the concernment be 
pour’d unexpectedly in upon us, it overflows us. Dryden. 
12. from a remoter place, coming to any perfon or place. 

As a boar was whetting fiis teeth, up comes a fox to 
him. L’EJtrmge. 

jo from younger to elder years. 

lain ready to die from my youth up. 
j j. Up and down. Difperiedly ; here and there. 

Abundance of them are feen fcattered up and dozen like fo 
many little iflands when the tide is low. Addifon. 

jr- (Jp and down. Backward and forward. 

D Our delire is, in this prefent controverfy, not to be carried 
v p a nd dozvn with the waves of uncertain arguments, but ra¬ 
ther pofitively to lead on the minds of the Ampler fort by plain 
and eaiy degrees, till the very nature of the thing itfelf do 
make manifeft what is truth. Hooker, b. v. 

The flapping king he rambled up and dozvn. 

With final low jefters. Shakefpeare. 

Up and down he traverfes his ground ; 

Now wards a felling blow, now ftrikes again : 

Then nimbly fhifts a thru ft, then lends a wound; 

Now back he gives, then rufhes on amain. 

Thou and death 

Shall dwell at eafe, and up and down unfeen 
Wing filently the buxom air. 

On this windy fea of land, the fiend 
Walk’d tip and down alone, bent on his prey. 

What a miferable life doft thou lead, fays a dog to a lion, 
to run ftarving up and down thus in woods. L'EJlrange. 

— She moves ! life wanders up and down 
Through all her face, and lights up every charm. Addifon. 
16. Up to. To an equal height with. 

Tantalus was punifhed with the rage of an eternal thtrft, 
and fet up to the chin in water, that fled from his lips when¬ 
ever he attempted to drink it. Addifon. 

1 j. Up to Adequately to. 

The wifeft men in all ages have lived up to the religion of 
their country, when they law nothing in it oppofite to mo¬ 
rality. Addifon. 

They are determined to live up to the holy rule, by which 
they have obliged themfelves to walk. Aiterbury. 

We muft not only mortify all thefe paflions that folicit us, 
but we muft learn to do well, and a& up to the pofttive pre¬ 
cepts of our duty. Rogers's Sermons. 

18. Up with. A phrafe that fignifies the a£I of railing any 
thing to give a blow. 

She, quick and proud, and who did Pas defpife. 

Up wi h her fill, and took him on the face ; 

Another time, quoth fhe, become more wife : 

Thus Pas did kifs her hand with little grace. Sidney. 

19. It is added to verbs, implying fome accumulation, or increafe. 
If we could number up thofe prodigious fwarms that fettled 

in every part of the Campania of old Rome, they would a- 
mount to more than can be found in any fix parts of Europe 
of the lame extent. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

20. Up, interject. 

21. A word exhorting to rife from bed. 

Up, up! cries gluttony, ’tis break of day; 

Go drive the deer, and drag the finny prey. Pope. 

22. A word of exhortation, exciting or roufing to a&ion. 

Up then, Melpomene, the mournful mufe of nine; 

Such caufe of mourning never hadft afore. 

Up, grifly ghofts; and up my rueful rime ; 

Matter of mirth now fhalt thou have no more. Spenfer. 

But up, and enter now into full blifs. Milton. 

Up, up, for honour’s fake ; twelve legions wait you, 

And long to call you chief. Dryden. 

Up. prep. From a lower to a higher part; not down. 

In going up a hill, the knees will be moft wea ( y ; in aoing 
down, the thighs : for that in lifting the feet, when a°man 
goeth up the hill, the weight of the body beareth moft upon 
the knees, and in going down, upon the thighs. Bacon. 

I o Upbear, v.a. preter. upbore ; part. naff, upborn, [up and 
bear.] 

i* To fuftain aloft; to fupport in elevation. 

Ufborn with indefatigable wings. 

Rang’d in a line the ready racers ftand. 

Start from the goal, and vanifh o’er the ftrand 
Swift as on wings of wind, upborn they fly. 

And drifts of rifing duft involve the Iky. 

2* 1 o raife aloft. 

This with pray’r, 

Or^one finort figh of human breath, upborn, 

Ev’n to the feat of God. 

A monftrous wave upbore 
The cnief, and dafh’d him on the craggy fhore. Pope. 
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Milton. 


Pope. 


Shakefp. Hen. IV* 
Shakefp. Coriolanus * 


Prior . 


Milton's Par. Lojl. 


3. To fupport from falling. 

Vital pow’rs ’gan wax both weak and wan, 

For want of food and fleep ; which two upbear. 

Like weighty pillars, this frail life of man. Fairy ffueen. 

To UpbraYd. v.a. [upjebj-.ceban, upjebpeban, Saxon.] 

1. To charge contemptuoufly with any thing difgraceful 

The fathers, when they were upbraided with that defect^ 
comforted themfelves with the meditation of God’s moft gra¬ 
cious nature, who dicl not therefore the lefs accept of their 
hearty affection. Hooker, b. v». 

It feem’d in me 

But as an honour (hatch’d with boifthous hand, 

And I had many living to upbraid 
My gain of it by their affiftances. 

Which daily grew to quarrel. 

If you refule your aid, yet do not 
Upbraid us with our diftrefs. 

Vain man ! how long wilt thou thy God upbraid? 

And, like the roaring of a furious wind. 

Thus vent the vile diftemper of thy mind ? Sandys. 

How cunningly the forcerefs difplays 
Her own tranfgreffions, to upbraid me mine. Milton * 

’Tis a general complaint againft you, and I muft upbraid 
you with it, that becaufe you need not write, you will 
not. Dryden. 

You may the world of more defebls upbraid. 

That other works by nature are unmade ; 

That fhe did never at her own expence 
A palace rear. Blackmore. 

2. To objetft as matter of reproach. 

Thofe that have been bred together, are more apt to envy 
their equals when raifed : for it doth upbraid unto them their 
own fortunes, and pointeth at them. Bacon. 

Any of thefe, without regarding the pains of churchmen, 
grudge or upbraid to them thofe fmall remains of antient 
piety, which the rapacity of fome ages has fcarce left. Sprat. 
May they not juftly to our climes upbraid, 

Shortnefs of night, and penury of fhade. 

3. To urge with reproach. 

I have too long born 

Your blunt upbraidings, and your bitter feoffs. Shakefp. 

He that knowingly commits an ill, has the upbraidings of 
his own confcience. Decay of Piety. 

4. To reproach on account of a benefit received from the re- 
proacher. 

Ev’ry hour 

He flafhes into one grofs crime or other ; 

His knights grow riotous, and he himlelf upbraids us 
On ev’ry trifle. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

If any lack wifdom, let him afk of God, that giveth libe¬ 
rally, and upbraideth not. Ja. i, 5* 

Be afhamed of upbraiding fpeeches before friends : and. 
after thou haft given upbraid not. Eccluf xli. 22. 

5. To bring reproach upon ; to fhew faults by being in a ftate 
of comparifon. 

Ah, my fon, how evil fits it me to have fuch a fon, and 
how much doth thy kindnefs upbraid my wickednefs l Sidney. 

The counlel which I cannot take, 

Inftead of healing, but upbraids my weaknefs. Addifony 

6. To treat with contempt. Not in ufe. 

There alfo was that mighty monarch laid. 

Low under all, yet above all in pride ; 

That name of native fire did foul upbraid. 

And would, as Ammon’s fon, be magnify’d. Fairy Efueen. 

Upbrabidingly, adv. By way of reproach. 

The time was, when men would learn and ftudy good 
thing,s, not envy thofe that had them. Then men were'had 
in price for learning ; now letters only make men vile. He 
is upbraidingly called a poet, as if it were a contemptible nick¬ 
name. g Jobnfon. 

To Upbra / y. v. a. [A word formed from upbraid by Spenfer, 
for the fake of a rhyming termination.] To (hame. 

Vile knight, 

That knights and knighthood doft with (hame upbray. 

And fhew’ft th’ enfample of thy chifdifh might. 

With filly, weak, old women thus to fight. Sfienfer. 

UpbRo / ught. part. paff. of upbring. Educated ; nurtured. 

Divinely wrought. 

And of the brood of angels, heav’nly born. 

And with the crew of blcffed faints upbrought. 

Each of which did her with her gifts adorn. 

Upha'nd. adj. [up and hand.] ' Lifted by the hand. 

The uphatid fledge is ufed by underworkmen, when the work 
is not of the largeft, yet requires help to batter. They ufe it 
with both their hands before them, and feldom lift their ham¬ 
mer higher than their head. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

L pc ast. [Participle from to cajl up. The verb to ubcaft is not 
in ule.] 1 brown upwards. 

Beafts with upcajl eyes forfake their fhade. 

And gaze, as if 1 were to be obey’d. Dryden. 
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Spenfer. 


Shakefpeare. 



Old Saturn, here with upcaji eyes, 

Beheld his abdicated Ikies. Addifon. 

U^c ast. n.f A term of bowling ; a throw ; a caft. 

Was there ever man had fuch luck ? when I kifs’d the 
jack, upon an upcaji to be hit away ! Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Upga'ther. v.a. [up and gat herd] To contract. 

Himfelf he clofe upgather'd. more and more 
Into his den, that his deceitful train. 

By his there being might not be bewraid, 

Neanynoife, ne any queftion made. Spenfcr. 

UpheTd. pret. and part. pall, of uphold. Maintained 3 luftained. 

He who reigns 

Monarch in heav’n, ’till then, as one fecure. 

Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. Milton. 

Uphi'll. adj. [up and hill.] Difficult 3 like the labour of 
climbing an hill. 

What an uphill labour mull it be to a learner, who has 
thole firft rudiments to mafter at twenty years of age, which 
others are taught at ten. Clariffa. 

To Upho'ard. v. a. [up and hoard.] To treafure 3 to ftore 3 
to accumulate in private places. 

Heaps of huge words uphoarded hideoufly 
With horrid found, though having little fenfe. 

They think to be chief praife of poetry3 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 

Have marr’d the face of goodly poefie. 

And made a monfter of their fantafie. 

If thou haft uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treafure, in the womb of earth. 

Speak of it. 

To Upho'ld. v. a. preter. upheld 3 and part, paffi upheld , and 
upholden. [up and hold .] 

1. To lift on high. 

The mournful train with groans and hands upheld, 
Befought his pity. Dryden. 

2. To fupport; to luftain 3 to keep from falling. 

While life upholds this arm, 

This arm upholds the houfe of Lancafter. Shakefp. 

This great man found no means to continue and uphold 
his ill-purchafed greatnefs, but by reje&ing the Englifti law, 
and afiuming, in lieu thereof, the barbarous cuftoms of the 
Irifh. Davies's Ireland . 

Poetry and painting were upheld by the ftrength of imagina¬ 
tion. Dryden s Dufrefnoy . 

3. To keep from declenfion. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate fome com¬ 
mendation, where caufes are fair pleaded 3 for that upholds in 
the client the reputation of his council, and beats down in 
him the conceit of his caufe. Bacon. 

Never was a time, when the interpofition of the magiftrate 
was more neceftary, to fecure the honour of religion, and 
uphold the Authority of thofe great principles, by which his own 
authority is beft upheld. After bury, 

4. To fupport in any ftate of life. 

Manv younger brothers have neither lands nor means to 

uphold themfeives. Raleigh. 

5. To continue 3 to keep from defeat. 

Divers, although peradventure not willing to be yoked 
with elderfhips, yet were contented to uphold oppofition againft 
bifhops, not without greater hurt to the courfe of their whole 
proceedings. Hooker. 

6 . To keep from being loft. 

Faulconbridge, 

In fpite of fpite, alone upholds the day. Shakefpeare. 

7. To continue without failing. . y 

A deaf perfon, by obferving the motions of another man s 
mouth, knows what he fays, and upholds a current communi¬ 
cation of difeourfe with him. Holder. 

8 . To continue in being. t . 

As Nebuchodnofor liveth, who hath fent thee for the up¬ 
holding of every living thing. Judith xi. 7. 

A due proportion is held betwixt the parts, as well in the 
f natural body of man, as the body politick of the ftate, for 
the upholding of the whole. ^ ^ Hakcwill. 

Upholder, n. f [from uphold.] 

1. A fupporcer. 

Suppofe then Atlas ne’er fo wife:. 

Yet when the weight of kingdoms,lies 
Too long upon his fingle fnoulders. 

Sink down he muft, or find upholders. Swift. 

2 . A fuftainer in being. 

The knowledge thereof is fo many manuc.uciions to the 
knowledge and admiration of the infinite wildom of the crea¬ 
tor and upholder of them. Hale. 

7 . An undertaker 3 one who provides for funerals. 

The company of upholders have a right upon the bodies o 
the fubjecls. ' . „ lt Arhuthmt. 

Where the brafs knocker wrapt in flannel band, 

Forbids the thunder of the footman’s hand ; 
r \ h’ upholder , rueful harbinger of death, 

Waits with impatience for the dying breath. Gay. 


U P O 

Upho'lsterer. n.f. [A corruption of upholder.] Onevl, 
furnifhes houfes 3 one who fits up apartments with beds ^°\ 

If a corner of the hanging wants a Angle nail r 
the upholjlerer. 5 

Mere wax as yet, you fafhion him with eafe, lj *‘ 

Your barber, cook, upholjlerer. 


U'pland. n.f [up and land.] - Higher ground. 


Pope. 


Men at firft, after the flood, liv’d in the uplands and f 1( J es 
of the mountains, and by degrees funk into the plains. Bio net 
U'pland. adj. Higher in fituation. 

Thofe in Cornwall do no more by nature than others elfe- 
where by choice, conceive themfeives an eftranged fociet" 
from the upland dwellers, and carry an emulation aa a i n ft 

them. Car ew s Survey of Cornwall 

Sometimes with fecure delight, 

The upland Hamlets will invite. Milton 

Upla'ndish. adj , [from upland.] Mountainous 3 inhabiting 
mountains, ® 

Lion-like, uplandifo, and mere wild, 

Slave to his pride3 and all his nerves being naturally compil’d 
Of eminent ftrength; ftalks out and preys upon a filly 

fliesp. Chapman's Iliads. 

To Upla'y. v. a. [up and lay.] Tohoard; to lay up. 

We are but farmers of ourfelves 3 yet may, 

If we can ftock ourfelves and thrive, uplay 
Much, much good treafure for the great rent-day. Donne. 
To Qpli'ft. v. a. [up and lift.] To raife aloft. 

Mechanick flaves. 

With greafy aprons, rules, and hammers, fhall 
Uplift us to the view. ShakeJp. Ant . and Cleopatra. 

The banifh’d Bolingbroke repeals himfelf, 

And, with uplifted arms, is fafe arriv’d 

At Ravenfpurg. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

Together both, with next t’ almighty arm 
Uplifted imminent, one ftroke they aim’d. Milton. 

Satan talking to his neareft mate. 

With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 

That fparkling blaz’d. Milton's Par. Lof , b. i. 

When by juft vengeance guilty mortals perifh, 

The gods behold their punifhment with pleafure, 

And lay th’ uplifted thunder-bolt afide. Addijon's Cato. 

Songs, fonnets, epigrams, the winds uplift. 

And whifk them back to Evans, Young and Swift. Pope. 
U'pmost. adj. [an irregular fuperlative formed from up.] 
Higheft; topmoft. 

Away ! ye fkum. 

That ftill rife uprnoji when the nation boils; 

That have but juft enough of fenfe to know 
The mafter’s voice, when rated to depart. 

Upo'n. prep, [up and on.] 

1. Not under 3 noting being on the top or outfide. 

As I did ftand my watch upon the hill, 

I look’d toward Birnam; and an'on methought 

The wood began to move. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. Thrown over the body, as cloaths. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, throw her night-gown 
upon her. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

3. By way of imprecation or infli&ion. 

Hard-hearted Clifford ! take me from the world ; 

My foul to heav’n, my blood upon your heads. Shakefpeare , 

4. It exprefles obteftation, or proteftation. 

How ? that I fhould murder her ? 

Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which I 

Have made to thy command ! — I, her !—her blood! Sk 

5. It is ufed to exprefs any hardfhip or mifehief. 

If we would neither impofe upon ourfelves, nor others, 
we muft lay afide that fallacious method of cenfuring by the 

lump. . BumU 

6. In confequence of. Now little in ufe. . 

Let me not find you before me again upon any complaint 
Whatfoever. ShakeJp. Me afire for Meafure. 

Then the princes of Germany had but a dull feai oi to 
greatnefs of Spain, upon a general apprehenfion of 
bitious defigns of that nation. a *f 1 ' 

They were entertained with the greateft magnificence tna 

could be, upon no greater warning. 

I wifh it may not be concluded, left, upon lecon cog ^ 

tions, there fhould be caufe to alter. f[ 1 ' 

Thefe forces took hold of divers 3 in fome upon di.comc > 
in fome upon ambition, in fome upon levity, an ^ 1 n. 
change, and in fome few upon confcience and belief, but in m 
upon Simplicity 3 and in divers out of dependance upon fome 0 
the better fort, who did in fecret favour thefe bruits. \ j 

He made a great difference between people that did 
upon wantonnefs, and them that did rebel upon want. B* • 
Upon pity they were taken away, upon ignorance . ^ 

i. « » .- m »•, 

conditional, and unleS that ditty ptopofed to oe m ore 
them, be acknowledged to be part ol that condmon, 


Dryden. 
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_rformanc.e of which thofe promifesdo, and upon the negle& 
V which thofe promifes fhall not belong to any. Hammond. 
° The earl of Cleveland, a man of fignal courage, and an 
client officer upon any bold enterprife, advanced. Clarendon. 

1 The kin 0- had no kindneis for him upon an old account, 
o S remembering the part he had aefted againft the earl of 
c fford. Clarendon 6 b. vm. 

^Though fin offers itfelf in never fo pleafing and alluring a 
drefs at firft, yet the remorfe and inward regrets of the foul, 
i tion the commifficn of it, infinitely overbalance thofe faint 
and tranfient gratifications. _ South's Pennons. 

The common corruption of human nature, upon the baie 
JWk of its original depravation, does not ufually proceed 

South's Sermons. 

° When we make judgments upon general prefumptions, 

thev are made rather from the temper of our own fpirit, than 

7 7 Burnet. 

from reafon. . . . , . 

’Tis not the thing that is done, but the intention in doing 
it, that makes good or evil. There’s a great difference betwixt 
what we do upon force, and what upon inclination.. L'EJlrange. 

The determination of the will upon enquiry, is following 
the direction of that guide. Locke. 

There broke out an irreparable quarrel between their pa¬ 
rents ; the one valuing himfelf too much upon his birth, and 
the other upon his pofleffions. Spectator, N 164* 

The defign was difeovered by a perfon, as much noted for 
his fkill in gaming, as in politicks, upon the bale, mercenary 
end of getting money by wagers. Swijt. 

6. In immediate confequence of. 

Waller fhould not make advantage upon that enterprize, 
to find the way open to him to march into the weft. Clarendon. 

A louder kind of found was produced by the impetuous 
eruptions of the halitupus flames of the falt-petre, upon call¬ 
ing a live coal thereon. Boyle. 

%o far from taking little advantages againft us for every 
failing, that he is willing to pardon our moft wilful mifear- 
riaees, upon our repentance and amendment. Tillotfon. 

Upon leflening intereft to four per cent, you fall the price of 
your native commodities, or lefien your trade. Locke. 

The mind, upon the fuggeftion of any new notion, runs 
immediately after fimilies, to make it the clearer. Locke. 

If, upon the perufal of fuch writings, he does not find 
himfelf delighted ; or if, upon reading the admired paflages in 
fuch authors, he finds a coldnefs and indifference in his 
thoughts, he ought to conclude, that he wants the faculty of 
difeovering them. SpeSlaior , N° 409. 

This advantage we loft upon tire invention of fire-arms. Addif 

7. In a ftate of view. 

Is it upon record ? or elfe reported 
Succeffively, from age to age ? Shakefp. Rich. III. 

The next heroes we meet with upon record were Romulus 
Numa. Temple. 

The atheifts taken notice of among the*antients, are left 
branded upon the records of hiftory. Locke. 

8. Suppofing a thing granted. 

If you fay necelfity is the mother of arts and inventions, 
and there was no neceffity before, and therefore thefe things 
were flowiy invented, this is a good anfvver upon our fup- 
pontion. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

9. Relating to^a fubjefit. 

Ambitious Conftance would not ceafe, 

’Till fire had kindled France, and all the world, 

Upon the light and party of her fon. ShakeJp, K. John. 

Yet when we can intreat an hour to ferve, 

Woqld fpend it in fome words upon that bufinefs, 

If you would grant the time. ShakeJp. Macbeth. 

Upon this, 1 remember a ftrain of refined civility, that 
when any woman went to fee another of equal birth, fhe 
worked at her own work in the other’s houfe. Temple. 

10. With refpefil to. 

The king’s fervants, who were fent for, were examined 
upon all queltions propofed to them. Dryden. 

11. In confideration of. 

Upon the whole matter, and humanly fpeaking, I doubt 
there was a fault fomevvhere. Dryden . 

Upon the whole, it will be neceftary to avoid that perpetual 
repetition of the fame epithets which we find in Homer. Pope. 

12. In noting a particular day. 

Tonftantia he looked upon as given away to his rival, upon 
the day on which their marriage was to be folenmized. Addif on. 

13. Noting reliance or truft. 

We now may boldly fpend upon the hope 
Of what is to come in. Shakefp. Lien. IV. 

God commands us, by our dependance upon his truth and 
his holy word, to believe a fact that we do not underftand : 
and this is no more tha,n what we do every day in the works 
ol nature, upon the credit of men of learning. Swift. 

J 4 * Near to ; noting fituation. 

I be enemy lodged themfeives at Aldermafton, and thofe 
. from Newberry and Reading, in two othqr villages upon the 
nver Rennet, over which he was to pafs. Clarendon. 
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The Lucquefe plead prefcriptioil for hunting in one of the 
duke’s forefts, that lies upon their frontiers. Addijon . 

15. On pain of. 

To fuch a ridiculous degree of trufting her fhe ha a brought 
him, that fhe caufed him fend us word, that upon our lives 
we fhould do whatfoever fhe commanded us. Sidney, b. ii. 

16. At the time of; on occafion or. 

Impartially examine the merits and condufil of the prefby- 
tei ians upon thefe two great events, and the pretenfions to fa¬ 
vour which they challenge upon them. Swift. 

17. By inference from. 

Without it, all difeourfes of government and obedience* 

7 tpon his principles, would be to no purpofe. Locke . 

18. Noting attention. 

He prefently loft the fight of what he was upon ; his mind 
was filled with diforder and confufion. Locke. 

19. Noting particular pace. 

Provide ourfelves of the virtuofo’s faddle, which will be 
fure to amble, when the world is upon thehardeft trot. Dryden. 

20. Exaclly; according to. 

In goodly form comes on the enemy; 

And by the ground they hide, I judge the number 

Upon or near the rate of thirty thoufand. Shakefpeare , 

21 . By ; noting the means of fupport. 

Upon a clofer infpeflion of thefe bodies, the fhells are 
affixed to the furfaces of them in fuch a manner, as bodies, 
lying on the fea-fhores, upon which they live. IHcodtvard. 

UYper. adj. [a comparative from up.] 

1. Superiour in place ; higher. 

Give the forehead a majeftick grace, the mouth fmiling ; 
v.'hicli you fhall do by making a thin upper lip, and {hallow¬ 
ing the mouth line a little at the corners. Peach am. 

Our knight did bear no lefs a pack 
Of his own buttocks on his back ; 

Which now had almoft got the upper 
Hand of his head, for want of crupper. Hudibrasc 

The underftanding was then clear, and the foul’s upper 
region lofty and ferene, free from the vapours of the inferior 
affedions. South's Sermons. 

With fpeed to night repair : 

For not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear . 

Thy lawlefs wand’ring walks in upper air. Dryden. j 

Deep as the dark infernal waters lie. 

From the bright regions of the chearful fky ; 

So far the proud attending rocks invade 

Heav’n’s upper realms, and caft a dreadful fhade. Addifon . 

2 . Higher in power. 

The like corrupt and unreafonable cuftom prevailed far, 
and got the upper -hand of right reafon with the greateft 
part. Hooker , b. i. 

Uppermost, adj. [fuperlative from upper.] 

r. Highcft in place. 

The waters, called the waters above the heavens, are 
but the clouds, and waters engendered in the nppermoji 
air. Raleigh. 

In all things follow nature, not painting clouds in the 
bottom of your piece, and waters in the nppermoji 
pa its. Dryden. 

2. Higheft in power or authority. 

The lower powers are gotten uppermoji, and we fee like 
men on our heads, as Plato obferved of old, that on the right 
hand, which is indeed on our left. Glanville. 

’Tis all one to the common people who’s uppermoji. L'Ejir. 
This fpecies of diferetion will carry a man fafe through all 
parties, fo far, that whatever faction happens to be uppermoji, 
his claim is allowed for a fliare. Swift. 

3. Predominant; moft powerful. 

As in perfumes compos’d with art and coft, 

’Tis hard to fay what feent is uppermoji ; 

Nor this part mufk or civet can we call. 

Or amber, but a rich relult of all; 

So flie was all a fweet. Dryden, 

U'ppish. adj. [from up.] Proud; arrogant. A low word. 

To Upraise, v. a. [up and raife.] To raife up ; to exalt. 

This would interrupt his joy 
In our confufion, and our joy upraife 
In his difturbance. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ii. 

ToUpreTr, v. a. [up and rear.] To rear on high. 

Heav’n-born charity ! thy bleffings fhed 3 
Bid meagre want uprear her fickly head. Gay. 

UprTght. adj. [up and right. This word; with its derivatives, 
is in profe accented on the firft fyllable 3 but in poetry feems 
to be accented indifferently on the firft or fecond.j 

1. Straight up ; perpendicularly ereff. 

Comb down his hair 3 look ! look ! it Hands uprioht. Sbac 
They are upright as the palm-tree. " J er 

I11 the morning, taking of fomewhat of eafy digeftion* 
as milk, furthers nourifhmcnt: but this would be done fitting 
upright, that the milk may pafs more fpeedily to the fto- 
rnac ^* * Baeon's Nat. Hi/i% 
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A free at fir ft fetting, fhould not be fhaken ; and therefore 
put two little forks about the bottom of vour trees, to keeD 
them upright. \Bacons Nat. Hift. 

Circe, the daughter of the fun ; whofe charms 
Whoever tailed loft: his upright fhape, 

And downward fell into a grov’ling fwine. Milton. 

Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty ftature. Miltons Par. Lojl , b. i. 

You have the orthography, or upright of this ground-plat, 
And the explanation thereof, with a fcale of feet and 
inches. I/loxon s Mech. Exer. 

2. Freded ; pricked up. 

All have their ears upright , waiting when the watchword 
fhall come, that they fhould all arife unto rebellion. Spenfer. 
Stood Theodore furpriz’d in deadly fright, 

With chatt’ring teeth, and briftling hair upright. Dryden. 

3. Honeft 3 not declining from the right. 

Such neighbour ncarnefs fhou’d not partialize 
Th’ unftooping firmnefs of my upright foul. Shakefpeare. 

How haft thou inftill’d 
Thy malice into thoufands, once upright 
And faithful, now prov’d falfe ! Milton's Par. Lojl. 

The moft upright of mortal men was he 3 
The moft fincere, and holy woman, fhe. Dryden. 

U' prightly. adv. [from upright.'] 

1. Perpendicularly to the horizon. 

2. Honeftly 3 without deviation from the right. 

Men by nature aptcr to rage than deceit3 not greatly am¬ 
bitious, more than to be well and uprightly dealt with. Sidney. 

Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, muft judge 
the caufes of all perfons uprightly and impartially, without 
any perfonal confideration. Taylor. 

To live uprightly then is fure the beft, 

To fave ourfelves, and not to damn the reft. Dryden. 
Uprightness, n.f. [from upright.] 

1. Perpendicular eredion. 

So the fair tree, which ftill preferves 
Her fruit and ftate, while no wind blows* 

In ftorms from that uprightnejs fwerves. 

And the glad earth about her ftrows 

With treafure from her yielding boughs. Waller. 

2. Honefty3 integrity. 

The hypocrite bends his principles and pradice to the fafhion 
of a corrupt world 3 but the truly upright man is inflexible in 
his uprightnejs , and unalterable in his purpofe. Aiterbury. 
To Upri'se. v. n. [up and rife ] 

I. To rife from decumbiture. 

Early, before the morn with crimfon ray. 

The windows of bright heaven opened had. 

Through which into the world the dawning day 
Might look, that maketh every creature glad, 

Uprofe Sir Gyon, Fairy Queen, b. il. 

Thou knoweft my down-fitting and ml nzuprijing. Pf. cxxxix. 

Uprofe the virgin with the morning light. 

Obedient to the vifion of the night. Pope. 

2- To rife from below the horizon. 

Uprofe the fun. Cowley. 

3. To rife with acclivity. 

Was that the king that fpurr’d his horfe fo hard 
Againft the fteep uprifing of the hill ? Shakefpeare. 

UprFse n.f Appearance'above the horizon. 

Did ever raven ftng fo like a lark, 

That gives fweet tidings of the fun’s v.prife? Shakefpeare. 
U'P*ROAR. n.f. [oproer , Dutch. This word likewife is ac¬ 
cented on the firft fyllable in profe 3 in verfe, indifferently on 
either.] Tumult3 bufllc 3 difturbance; confufion. 

The Jews which believed not, fet all the city on an 
uproar. A bis xvii.- 5. 

It were well if his holinefs had not fet the world in an 
uproar , by nouriftiing of war. Raleigh. 

He levied forces in a diforder’d uproar , albeit the ireafon 
refted in him and fome other his complices. Hayward. 

Others with vaft Typhaean rage more fell. 

Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind : hell fcarce holds the wild uproar. Milton. 
Horror thus prevail’d, 

And wild uproar ! ah, who at length will end 
This long pernicious fray ? Philips. 

The impiety of this fentiment fet the audience in an up¬ 
roar ; and made Socrates, though an intimate friend of the 
poet, go out of the theatre wdth indignation. Addifon. 

To UPro ar. v. a. [from the noun.] To throw into confuiion. 
Not in ufe. 

Plad I power, I fhould 
Pour the fweet milk of concord into hell, 

Uproar the univerfal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

To UProot. v. a. [up and root.] To tearup by the root* 
Orpheus could lead the favage race, 

And trees uprooted left their place. 


UPS 

Sequacious of the lyre : 

But bright Cecilia rais’d the wonder higher; 

When to her organ vocal breath was ^Tv ; n, > 

An angel heard, and ftraight appear’d, 

Miftaking earth for heav’n. 

io Lpro use. v.a. [up and roufe.] To waken from 


ZrydeH. 
fleep } 


to excite to adion. 

Thou art uprous'd by fome diftemperature 

U'pshot. , f. to and /,.] Condufion, end 1 

final event. U1 “ un *» 

W ith this he kindleth his ambitious fpighte 
To like defire and praife of noble fame, 

The only upjhot, whereto he doth aim. HubbdrdfTF 
I cannot purfue with any fafety this fport to the up/bot. VAJ* 
In this upjhot, purpofes miftook 

Fall on th’ inventor’s heads. Shakefpeare', Hamlet 

iLvtry leading demonftration to the main upjhot of all' 
which is the proportion betwixt the fphere and cylinder is 1 
pledge of the wit and reafon of that mathematician. M ore 
Upon the upjhot , afflidions are but the methods of a merci¬ 
ful providence, to force us upon the only means of fetting- 
matters right. L'E/lr * 

Here is an end of the matter, fays the prophet: hereisfte 
upjhot and relult of all3 here terminate both the prophecies 
ot Daniel and St. John. Burnet s Theory of the Earth 

Let’s now make an end of matters peaceably, as we fhall 
quickly come to the upjhot of our affair. Arbuthnot. 

At the upjhot^ after a life of perpetual application, to re- 
fleef that you have been doing nothing for yourfelf, and that 
the fame or Ids induftry might have gained you a friendfhip 
that can never deceive or end3 a glory, which, though not 
to be had till after death, yet fhall be felt and enjoy’d to eter- 

, nit T . Pote. 

U / pside down, [an adverbial form of fpeech.] With total re- 

verfement 3 in complete diforder 3 with the lower part above 
the higher. 

In his lap a mafs of coin he told. 

And turned upf.de down to feed his eye. 

And covetous defire, with his huge treafure. Fairy Queen. 
The flood did not fo turn upftde down the face of the earth, 
as thereby it was made paft knowledge, after the waters were 
decreafed. Raleigh's Hijl. oftbeJVorld. 

The fevere notions of chriftianity turned all this upfde 
down , filling all with furprize and amazement. They came 
upon the world, like light darting full upon the face of a 
man afleep, who had a mind not to be difturbed. South. 

UYspring. n. f [up and Jpring.] This word feems to lignify 
upftart 5 a man fuddenly exalted. 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes his roufe; 
Keeps waflel, and the fwagg’ring upfpring reels. Shakefp'. 

To Upsta'nd. v. n. [up and Jiandf] To be ereded. 

Sea calves unwonted to frefh rivers fly 3 
The water fnakes with feales upjlanding die. Map 

To Upsta'y. v.a. [up and Jlay.] To fuftain 3 to fupport. 

Them fhe upflays 

Gently with myrtle band 3 mindlefs the while 
Herfelf, though faireff unfupported flow’r. Milton, 

To Upsta / rt. v. n. [up and Jlart. ] To fpring up fud- 
denly. 

He upjlarted brave 

Out of the well, wherein he drenched lay, 

As eagle frefh out of the ocean wave. Spenfer. 

Thus having fpoke, he fat 3 thus anfwer’d then, 
Upflarting from his throne, the king of men, 

His breaft with fury fill’d. Dryden. 

UTstart. n.f. [up and Jlart.] One fuddenly raifed to wealth- 
power, or honour 3 what fuddenly' rifes and appears. 

Two hundred in a place will be enough for the fafeguard 
of that country, and keeping under all fudden upjldrfs , that 
fhall feek to trouble the peace thereof. Spenfer s Ireland. 

My rights and royalties 

Pluckt from my arms perforce, and given away 
To upjlart unthrifts. Shakefpeare 

Mufhrooms have two ftrange properties 3 the one, that 
they yield fo delicious a meat 3 the other, that they come up 
fo haftily, even in a night, and yet they are uniown : an 
therefore fuch as are upflarts in ftate, they call in reproac 
mufhrooms. Bacons Bat. HJ • 

The king did not negled Ireland, the foil where the e 
mufhrooms and upjlart weeds, that fpring up in a n'g 
did chiefly profper. Baton. 

A place of blifs 

In the purlieus of heav’n, and therein plac’d 
A race of upjlart creatures, to fupply .. 

Perhaps our vacant room. Milton s Par. Lojl , ' 1 

Inordinate defires, 

And upjlart paflions, catch the government „ 

From reafon. Milton's Par. Loft . 

Mean upjlarts , when they come ©nee to be preferred., 01 
get their fathers. VEJ JX 
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Trade, he Paid, carried from us the commodities of our 
rnuntrv, and made a parcel of upjlart s, as rich as men ot 
the meft antient families. Addifon s Freeholder, N 22. 

To UPSWA'RM. V. a. [up and fwarm.) To raife in a fwarm. 

Out of ufe. 

You’ve taken up the fubjeds of my father 3 
And both againft the voice of heav’n and him 
Have here upjivdi m'd; them. Shakefp. Her.. IV. 

To Upta / ke. v. a. [up and take.] To take into the haiids. 
He hearkned to his reafon, and the child 
Uptaking , to the palmer gave to bear. Fairy Queen. 

ToUrTRA'iN. v.a. [up znd train.] To bring up 3 to edu¬ 
cate. Notufed. . 

King Lear in happy peace long reign d, 

But had no iflue male him to fucceed, 

But three fair daughters, which were well uptrain'd 
In all that feem’d fit for kingly feed. Fairy Queen. 

To Uptu'rn. v. a. [up and turn.] To throw up 3 to furrow. 
So fcented the grim feature, and upturn'd 
His noftrils wide into-Hihe murky air. Milton. 

Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down rufhing, it upturns a hill of ground. Pope. 

U'PWARD. ad), [up and peayb, Saxon.] Direded to a higher part. 
Spread upon a lake, with upward eve, 

A plump of fowl behold their foe on high. Dryden . 

The angel faid, 

With upward fpeed his agile wings he fpread. Prior. 

Upward. n.f. The top. Out of ufe. 

From th’ extreameft upiuard of thy head, 

To the defeent and duft below thy foot* 

A moft toad-fpotted traitor. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

U'pwards. \ a,lv ' and F ea n b.] 

1. Towards a higher place. 

I thought 

To fmooth your paflage, and to foften death : 

For I would have you, when you upward move, 

Speak kindly of me to our -friends above. Dryden. 

I11 fheets of rain the fky defeends, 

And ocean fwell’d with waters upwards tends 3 
One rifing, falling one 3 the heav’ns and fea 
Meet at their -confines, in the middle way. Dryden. 

A man on a cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty yards down¬ 
wards into the fea, not becaufe he has power to do the con¬ 
trary adion, which is to leap twenty yards upwards, for that 
he cannot do 3 but he is therefore free, becaufe he has a 
power to leap, or not to leap. Locke. 

2. Towards heav’n and God. 

Looking inward, we are ftricken dumb 3 looking upward , 
we fpeak and prevail. Hooker * b. v. 

3. With refped to the higher part. 

Dagon, fea-monfter ! upward man, 

And downward fifh. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. i. 

If. More than 3 with tendency to a higher or greater number. 
Their counfel muft feem very unfeafonable, who advife 
men now to fufpect that, wherewith the world hath had, by 
their own account, twelve hundred yeafs acquaintance and 
upwards , enough to take away fufpicion. Hooker, b. v. 

I have been your wife in this obedience 
Upward of twenty years 3 and have been bleft 
With many children by you. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

5. Towards the fource. 

Be Homer's works your ftudy ; 

Thence form your judgment, thence your notions bring, 
And trace the mufes upward to their fpring. Pope. 

To UpwVnd. v.a. pret. and paff. upwound. [up anti wind.] 
To convolve. 

As fhe lay upon the dirty ground. 

Her huge long tail her den all overfpread 3 
Yet was in knots and many boughts upwound. Fa. Qiieen. 
Urba / nity. n.f [ urbanite , Fr. urbanitas , Lat.] Civility 3 ele¬ 
gance ; politenefs 5 merriment j facetioufnefs. 

A ruftical feverity banifhes all urbanity , whofe harmlefs 
Condition is confident with religion. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Raillery is the fauce of civil entertainment 3 and without 
fome fuch tindfure of urbanity , good humour falters. . L'EJlr . 

Moral dodtrine, and urbanity , or well-mannered wit, con- 
ftitute the Roman fatire. Dryden. 

Urchin .n.f. [> heureuchin * Armorick 3 erinaccus, Lat.l 
** A hedge-hog. 

1 Urchins fhall, for that vaft of night that they may work, 
AH exercife on thee. Shakefpeare's Tempefl . 

A thoufand fiends, a thoufand hiding fnakes, 
Tenthoufand fwelling toads, as many urchins , 

Would make fuch fearful and confufed cries. 

As any mortal body, hearing it, 

Would ftraight fall mad. Shakefp. Titus Audi onicus. 

That nature defigns the prefervation of the more infirm 
creatures, by the defenfive armour it hath given them, is 
oemonftrable in the common hedge-hog, or urchin. Rt^ay. 


U R-G 

2 . A Jianie of. flight anger to a child. 

Pleas’d Cupid heard, and check’d his mother’s pride : 
And who’s blind now, mamma ? the urchin cry’d. 

’Tis Cloe’s eye, and cheek, and lip, 'and breaft : 

Friend Howard’s genius fancy’d all the reft. Prior: 

Ure. n.J. Practice 3 ufe 3 habit. Obfolete; 

Is the warrant fufficient for any man’s confcience to build 
fuch proceedings upon, as are and have been put in ure for 
the eftablifhment of that caufe ? Hacker. 

He would keep his hand in ure with fomewhat of greater 
value, till he was brought to juftice. L'Eflrange. 

U'reter. n.f [uretert, Fr.] Ureters are two long and fmall canals 
from the bafon of the kidnies, one on each fide. They lie be¬ 
tween the doubling of the peritonaeum, and defending in the 
form of an S, pierce the bladder near its neck, wdiere they 
run firft fome fpace betwixt its coats, and then they open 
in its cavity. 'T heir ufe is to carry the urine from the 
kidnies to the bladder. Qiiincy. 

The kidnies and ureters ferve for expurgation. Wijeman. 
U'rethra. n.f [ uretre , Fr ] The paflage of the urine. 

Caruncles are loofe fleflh, arifing in the urethra. Wijeman. 
To Urge. v.a. [ urgeo, Lat.] 

1. To incite 3 to pufh. 

You do miftake your bufinefs : my brother 

Did urge me in his aft. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

He pleaded ftill not guilty 3 
The king’s attorney, on the contrary. 

Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeffions, 

Of divers witneflfes. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

What I have done my fafety urg'd me to. Shakefpeare. 
This urges me to fight, and fires my mind. Dryden. 
High Epidaurus urges on my fpeed, 

Fam’d for his hills, and for his horfes breed. Dryden. 

The heathens had but uncertain apprehenfions of what urges 
men moft powerfully to forfake their fins. Tillotfon: 

He, feiz’d with horror, in the fhades of night, 

Through the thick delarts headlong urg'd his flight. Poise. 

2. To provoke 3 to exafperate. 

Urge not my father’s anger, Eglamour, 

But think upon my grief. Shakefpeare » 

3. To follow dole, fo as to impel 1 . 

Man ? and for ever ? wretch ! what wouldft thou have ? 

Heir urges heir, like wave impelling wave. Pope . 

4. To labour vehemently. 

5. Toprefs3 to enforce. 

The enemy’s in view ; draw up your powers 3 

Your hafte is now urg'd on you. Shakefpeare . 

Urge your petitions in the ftreet. Shakefp. Jul. Cczfar. 
And great Achilles urge the Trojan fate. Dryden . 

6. To prefs as an argument. 

Urge the neceflity and ftate of times. 

And be not peevifh. Shakefpeare's Rich, III. 

7. To importune 5 to folicit. 

He urged fore. 

With piercing words and pitiful implore. 

Him hafty to arife. Fairy Qiieen, b. if. 

8. To prefs in oppofition, by way of objedion. 

Though every man have a right in difpute to urge a falfe 

religion, with all its abfurd confequences 3 yet it is barbarous 
incivility fcurriloufly to fport with that which others account 
reiigion. Tillotfon. 

To Urge. v. n. To prefs forward- 

A palace, when ’tis that which it fhould be, 

Stands fuch, or elfe decays : 

But he which dwells there is not fo ; for he 
Strives to urge upward, and his fortune raife. Donne. 

U'rgency. n. f. [from urgent .] Preffure of difficulty or riecef- 
fity. 

Being for fome hours extremely preffed by the neeeffitias of 
nature, I was under great difficulties between urgency and 
^ fhame. Gulliver's Travels . 

Urgent, adji [ urgent, Fr. urgens, Lat.] 

1. Cogent; prefling; violent; 

Things fo ordained are to be kept; howbeit notneceffarily, 

any longer than till there grow fome urgent caufe to ordain 
the contrary. Hooker , b. 171 

Not alone 

The death of Fulvia, but more urgent touches, 

Do ftrongly fpeak t’ us. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

'I his ever hath been that true caufe of more wars, than 
upon all other occaftons, though it leaft partakes of th 0 urgent 
neceflity of ftate. jkfiU 

Let a father feldcm ftrike, but upon very urgent neceflity 
and as the laft remedy. Locke on Education. 

2. Importunate ; vehement in folicitation. 

The Egyptians were urgent upon the people, that they 
^might fend them out in hafte. ‘ Exod. xii. q?. 

Urgently, adv. [from urgent J Cogently; violently 3 vehe- 
is mentlv 3 importunately. 


Acrimony 
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u s 

Acrimony in their blood, and afflux of humouts to their 
lungs, urgently indicate phlebotomy. Harvey. 

U'rger. n. f. [from urge:] One who prefles ; importuner. 

I wifh Pope were as great an urger as I. Swift. 

IP'rgewonder. n.f. A l'ort of grain. 

This barley is called by fome urgewondcr. Mortimer, 

IPrim. n.f. 

TJrim and thummim were fomething in Aaron’s breaft- 
plate ; but what, criticks and commentators are by no means 
agreed. The word urim fignifies light, and thummim per¬ 
fection. It is moll probable that they were only names given 
to fignify the clearnefs and certainty of the divine anfwers 
which were obtained by the high priefh conlulting Goa with 
his breaft-plate on, in contradiftinCticn to the obfcure, enig¬ 
matical, uncertain, and imperfedft anfwers of the heathen 
oracles. Newton's Notes on Milton. 

He in cceleftial panoply, all arm’d 

Of radiant urim, work divinely wrought. Milton. 

U'rinal. n.f [ urinal, Fr. from urine.'] A bottle, in which 
water is kept for infpeCtion. 

Thefe follies fhine through you, like the water in an uri¬ 
nal. Shakefpeare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

A candle out of a mulket will pierce through an inch 
board, or an urinal force a nail though a plank. Brown . 

This hand, when glory calls. 

Can brandifh arms, as well as urinals. Garth. 

Some with feymitars in their hands, and others with uri¬ 
nals, ran to and fro. Spectator, 159. 

U'rinary. adj. [from urine.] Relating to the urine. 

The urachps or ligamentous paffage is derived from the 
bottom of the bladder, whereby it difehargeth the waterifh 
and urinary part of its contents. Brown’s fulg. Err ours . 

Diureticks that relax the urinary paffages, fhould be tried 
before fuch as ftimulate. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

IFrinAtive. adj. Working by urine ; provoking urine. 

Medicines urinative do not work by rejedion andindigeftion, 
as folutive do. Bacons Nat. Hijl. 

UrinaTor. n.f [ urinateur, Fr. urinator , Lat.] A diver $ one 
who fearches under water. 

The precious things that grow there, as pearl, may be 
much more eafily fetched up by the help of this, than by any 
other way of the urinator s. I Vi Ik ins’s Math. Magic. 

Thofe relations of urinators belong only to thofe places 
where they have dived, which are always rocky. Ray. 

U'RINE. n.f. [wine, Fr. wina, Lat.] Animal water. 

Drink, Sir, is a great provoker of nofe-painting, deep, 
and urine. Shakejpeare. 

As though there were a feminality in urine , or that, like 
the feed, it carried with it the idea of every part, they foolifhly 
believe we can vifibly behold therein the anatomy of every 
particle. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The chyle cannot pafs by urine nor fweat. Arbuthnot. 

To U'rine. v.n. [miner, Fr. from the noun.] To make 
water. 

Places where men urine commonly, have fome fmell of 
violets. Bacons Nat. Hijl. 

No oviparous animal, which fpawn or lay eggs, doth urine , 
except the tortoife. Brown’s Vulg.Errours. 

fJ'RlNOUS. adj. [from urine. ] Partaking of urine. 

The putrid matter being diftilled, affords a water impreg¬ 
nated with an urinous fpirit, like that obtainable from animal 
fubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Urn. n.f [ume, Fr. urna, Lat.] 

r A n y veffel, of which the mouth is narrower than the body. 

Minos, the ftrict inquiiitor. 

Lives, and crimes, with his affeffors, hears ; 

Round, in his urn, the blended balls he rolls ; 

Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Dry den. 

2. A water pot; particularly that in the fign of Aquarius. 

The fifih oppofe the maid, the watry u n 

With adverfe fires fees raging Leo burn. Creech. 

g. The veffel in which the remains of burnt bodies were put. 

^ Or lay thefe bones in an unworthy urn, 

Tomblefs, with no remembrance over them. Shakefpeare. 

A ruftick digging in the ground by Padua, found an urn, or 
earthen pot, in which there was another urn ; and in this 
leffer, a lamp clearly burning. IVilkins. 

His fcatter’d limbs with my dead body burn ; 

And once more join us in the pious urn. Dryden. 

Uro'scopy. n.f and <nc=7rl«.J InfpeCtion of urine. 

In this work, attempts will exceed performances; it being 
compofed by {hatches of time, as medical vacations, and 
urofeopy would permit. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

U'rry. n.f. A mineral. 

In the coal-mines they dig a blue or black clay, that lies 
near the coal, commonly called wry , which is an unripe 
coal, and is very proper for hot lands, efpecially pafture- 
crround. Alortwiers Hujbandry. 

Us. the oblique cafe of we. 

The lord made not this covenant with our fathers, but with 
us, even us, who are all of us here alive this day. Deut. v. 
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USE 

JS&VsiZ *> 

U'SAGE. n.f [ujage, Fr.] 

1. Treatment. 

Which way 

^ ^ ^ d*V e, or they impofe this ufage • 

Coming from us ? Shat L r 

The luftre in your eye, heav’n in your cheek 
Pled you fair Sb^Jp, Troll. d,l Qtffc 

Is prif’ner to the bifhop, at whofe hands 
He hath good ufage, and great liberty. Shakefp Hen Vi 
What ujage have I met with from this adverfary, who 
palles by the very words I tranflated, and produces other naf 
fages ; and then he&ors and cries out of my difin»enuity St'l 
Are not hawks brought to the hand, and to the lure- and 
lions reclaimed by good ufage f jy vj 

Neptune took unkindly to be bound. 

And Eurus never fuch hard ufage found 
In his FEolian prifon. , 

2. Cuftom ; practice long continued. 

Of things once received and confirmed by ufe, Ion? 
is a law fufficient. In civil affairs, when there is no other 
law, cuftom itfelf doth ftand for law. Hooker b. ii 

3. Manners ; behaviour. Obfolete. 

A gentle nymph was found, 

Hight Aftery, excelling- all the crew, 

In courteous ufage, and unftained hue. Spenfer 

U'sager. n.f [ujager, Fr. from ufage .] One who has the 
ufe of any thing in truft for another. 

He confum’d the common treafury ; 

Whereof he being the Ample ufager 
But for the Fate, not in propriety, 

Did alien t’ his minions. Daniel’s Civil War ; 

tJ'sANCE. n.f [ufance, Fr.] 

1. Ufe j proper employment. 

What art thou. 

That here in defert halt thine habitance, 

And thefe rich heaps of wealth doft hide apart 

From the world’s eye, and from her right ujance ? Spenfer, 

2 . Ufury ; intereft paid for money. 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of ufance. Shakefp. Mercb, of Venice. 

Use. [ufus, Lat.] 

1. The act of employing any thing to any purpofe. 

The fat of the beaft that dieth of itfelf, may be ufed in any 
other ufe. Lev. vii. 24. 

Number, the mind makes ufe of in meafuring all things 
by us meafurable. Locke. 

Confider the hiftory, with what ufe our author makes of it. Loc. 

2 . Qualities that make a thing proper for any purpofe. 

Rice is of excellent ufe for illneffes of the ftomach, that 
proceed from cold or rnoift humours ; a great digefter and 
reftorer of appetite. Temple, 

3. Need of; occafion on which a thing can be employed. 

This will fecure a father to my child ; 

That done, I have no father ufe for life. A. Philips. 

4. Advantage received ; power of receiving advantage. 

More figures in a picture than are neceffary, our author 
calls figures to be let 3 becaufe the picture has no ufe for 
them. Dryden s Dujrefnoy. 

5. Convenience ; help. 

Diftinct growth in knowledge, carries its own light in 
every ftep of its progreflion; than which nothing is of more 
ufe to the underftanding. Locke. 

Nothing would be of greater ufe towards the improvement 
of knowledge and politenefs, than fome effectual method for 
correcting, enlarging, and ascertaining our language. Swift. 

When will my friendfhip be of ufe to thee ? A. Philips. 

6. Ufage ; cuftom ary a£t. 

That which thofe nations did ufe, having been al fo in ufe 
with others, the antient Roman laws do forbid. Hooker, b. iv. 

He, that firft brought the word fham, wheedle, or banter 
in ufe, put together, as he thought fit, thole ideas he made 
it ftand for. ~ Loch ' 

7. Pra'dtice ; habit. 

Sweetnefs, truth, and ev’ry grace. 

Which time and ufe are wont to teach. 

The eye may in a moment reach. 

And read diftinCtiv in her face. " cu 

J 

8. Cuftom; common occurrence. 

O Caefar ! thefe things are beyond all ufe. 

And I do fear them. Shakefp. Julius Jar. 

9. Intereft ; money paid for the ufe of money. 

If it be good, thou haft received it from God, and tpea 
thou art more obliged to pay duty and tribute, ufe, an pun 
cipal to him. Taylor's Rule of Holy Un* 

Moft of the learned, both heathen and chriftian, ^ 
the taking of ufe to be utterly unlawful; yet the. divines 
the reformed church beyond the Teas, do genera Iv ai 
to be lawful. 
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USE 

To Use. v. a. [ufir, Fr. ufus , Lat.] 

To employ to a.ny purpofe. 

You’re welcome, 

Moft learned rev’rend Sir, into our kingdom $ 

Vie us and it. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

They could ufe both the right hand and the left, in hurl- 

ine ftones and {hooting arrows. / x "-. 2 ‘ 

-p W o trumpets of filver, that thou mayeft ufe for the calling 

of the aflembly. hum. x. 2 . 

He was unhappily too much ufed as a check upon the Cord 
Coventry ; and when that lord perplexed their counfels with 
•convenient objections, the authority of the Lord Manchefter 
was ftill called upon. Clarendon. 

Thefe words of God to Cain, are, by many interpreters, 
underftood in a quite different fenfe. than what our author 

ufes them in. . , Locke ’ 

That prince was ufing all his endeavours to introduce po¬ 
pery, which he openly profeffed. Swift. 

2 To accuftom ; to habituate 

He that intends to gain th’ Olympick prize, 

Muft uje himfelf to hunger, heat and cold. Rofcommon. 

Thofe who think only of the matter, ufe themfelves only 
to fpcak extempore. Locke on Education. 

I’ve hitherto been ufed to think 
A blind officious zeal to ferve my king. 

The ruling principle. Addifon’s Cato. 

A people long ufed to hardlhips, Iofe by degrees the very 
notions of liberty ; they look upon themfelves as at mercy. Sw. 

3. To treat. 

Why doft thou ufe me thus ? I know thee not. Shakefp. 
When he came to afk leave of Solyman that he might de¬ 
part, he was courteoufly ufed of him. Knollcs. 

I know 

My Aurengzebe would ne’er have us'd me fo. Dryden. 
If Virgil or Ovid be thus ufed, ’tis no longer to be called 
their work, when neither the thoughts nor words are drawn 
from the original. Dryden. 

I love to ufe people according to their own fenfe of good¬ 
breeding. Tatler, N y 86. 

Cato has us’d me ill; he has refus’d 
His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. Addifon’s Cato. 
Gay is ufed as the friends of tories are by whigs, and gene¬ 
rally by tories too. Pope to Swift. 

4. To praCtife. 

Ufe hofpitality one to another, without grudging. 1 Pet. iv. 

5. l'o behave. Out of ufe. 

Pray forgive me, if I have us’d myfelf unmannerly. Shakefp. 

To Use. v. n. 

1. To be accuftomed ; to praCtife cuftomarily. 

They ufe to place him that (hall be their captain upon a 
ftone, always referved for that purpofe, and placed com¬ 
monly upon a hill. Spenfer’ s State of Ireland. 

In polling of trees, many do ufe to leave a bough or two 
on the top, to help to draw up the fap. Bacon. 

A prudent governor, to advance religion, will not confider 
men’s duty but their practice ; not what they ought to do, 
but what they ufe to do. South's Sermons . 

2. l'o be cuftomarily in any manner ; to be wont. 

Fears ufe to be reprefented in fuch an imaginary fafliion, as 
they rather dazzle men’s eyes, than open them. Bacon. 

Snakes that uje within the houfe for fhade. 

Securely lurk, and, like a plague, invade 
Thy cattle with venom. Alay’s Virgil. 

The waters going and returning as the waves and great 
commotions of the fca ufe to do, retired leifurely. Burnet. 

ConduCt me well 

In thefe ftrange ways, where never foot did ufe. Spenfer. 

3. To frequent. Obfolete. 

Ye vallies low, where the mild whifpers ufe 
Of (hades, and wanton winds, and gufhing brooks. Milton. 

1 /seful. adj. [ufe and full. ] Convenient; profitable to any 
end ; conducive or helpful to any purpofe. 

Providence would only enter mankind into the ufeful 
knowledge of her treafutes, leaving the reft to employ our 
induftry. More’s Antidote. 

Gold and filver being little ufeful to the life of man, in 
proportion to food, raiment, and carriage, has its value only 
from the confent of men. Locke. 

1 hat the legiflature fiiould have power to change the fuc- 
ceflion, is very ufeful towards preferving our religion and li- 

i Swift. 


USl) 


The grandeur of the commonwealth (hows itfelf chiefly 
in works that were neceffary or convenient. On the con¬ 
trary, the magnificence of Rome, under the emperors, was 
rather for oftentation, than any real ufcfulnefs. Addifon. 

Uselessly, adv. [from ufelefs.] Without the quality of an- 
fwering any purpofe. 

In a"fauntering humour, fome, out of cuftom, let a good 
part of their lives run ufelefsly aw r ay, without buftnefs or 
recreation. Locke. 

Uselessness, n.f. [from ufelefs.] Unfitnefs to any end. 

He made a learned difeourfe on the trouble, ujelefsnefs, and 
indecency of foxes wearing tails. L Ejlrange . 

He would convince them of the vanity and ufelefsnefs of that 
learning, which makes not the pofleffor a better man. South. 

U'selessT adj . [from ufe.] Anfwering no purpofe; having no 
end. 

So have I feen the loft clouds pour 
Into the fea an ufelefs fhow’r; 

And the vext Tailors curfe the rain. 

For which poor fhepherds pray’d in vain. Waller . 

The hurtful teeth of vipers are ufelejs to us, and yet are 
parts of their bodies. _ Boyle. 

His friend, on whofe affiftance he moft relied, either proves 
falfe and forfakes him, or looks on with an ufelefs pity, and 
cannot help him. Rogers’s Sermons. 

The waterman forlorn along the fihore, 

Penfive reclines upon his ufelejs oar. Gay. 

U'ser. n.f [from ufe.] One who ufes. 

Such things, which, by imparting the delight to others, 
makes the uj'er thereof welcome, as mufick, dancing, hunt¬ 
ing, feafting, riding. _ Sidney. 

My lord received from the countefs of Warwick, a lady 
powerful in the court, and indeed a virtuous ufer of her 
power, the beft advice that was ever given. . IVotion. 

U'SHER. n.f. [huiffier, Fr.J 

1. One whofe buftnefs is to introduce Grangers, or walk before 
a perfon of high rank. 

The wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an ufher, and 
The neighs of horfe to tell her approach 
Long ere (lie did appear. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

You make guards and ujhers march before, and then enters 
your prince. Tatlers, ^53. 

Gay paid his courtftiip with the croud. 

As far as modeft pride allow’d ; 

Rejects a fervile ujher s place, 

And leaves St. James’s in difgrace. Swift . 

2. An under-teacher; one who introduces young fcholars to 
higher learning. 

Though grammar profits lefs than rhetorick*s. 

Yet ev’n in thofe his ufloer claims a fhare. Dryden « 

To Usher, v. a. [from the noun.] To introduce as a fore¬ 
runner or harbinger ; to forerun. 

No fun (hall ever ufoer forth my honours. 

Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my fmiles. Shakefpeare’s Hen. VIII* 

The fun, 

Declin’d, was hafting now with prone career 
To th’ ocean ifles, and in th’ afeending fcale 
Of heav’n, the ftars, that ujher evening, rofe. Alilton. 
As the deluge is reprefented a difruption of the abyls, fo 
the future combuftion of the earth is to be ujher d in, and ac¬ 
companied with violent impreftions upon nature, and the 
chief will be earthquakes. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

With longs and dance we celebrate the day. 

And with due honours ujher in the May. Dryden. 

The Examiner was ujher’d into the world by a letter, fetting 
forth the great genius of the author. Addifon. 

Oh name for ever fad ! for ever dear ! 

Still breath’d in fighs, ftill ujher’d with a tear. Pope * 

Usqueba'ugh. n.f. [An Irifh and Erfe word, which fignifies 
the water of life.] It is a compounded diftilled fpirit, being 
drawn on aromaticks ; and the Irifh fort is particularly diftin- 
guilhed for its pleafant and mild flavour. The Highland fort 
is fomewhat hotter ; and, by corruption, in Sccttilh they call 
it whifky. 

U'stion. n. f. [ufiion, Fr. ijlus, Lat.] The a<ff of burning ; 
the ftate of being burned. 

Usto'rious. adj, [ujtum, Latin.] Having the quality of burn- 


bertv. 

Deliver a particular account of the great and ufeful things 
_ already performed. Swift. 

sefully. adv. [from ufeful.] In fuch a manner as to help 
forward fome end. 

In this account they muft conftitute two at leaft, male and 
lemale, in every fpecies ; which chance could not have made 
io very nearly alike, without copying, nor fo ifcfully differing, 


ing. 


U 


without contrivance. 


Bentley’s Sermons. 


^i’ ulness, 71 . J. Conducivenefs or helpfulnels to fome 
end. 


The power of a burning glafs is by an uftorious qualitv in 
the mirror or glafs, arifing from a certain unknown lubftan- 
tial form. _ _ Watts . 

U'sual. aclj. [uftel , hr.] Common; frequent; cuftomary; 
frequently occurring. 

Confultatjon with oracles was a thing very ufual and fre¬ 
quent in their times. Hooker, b. i. 

Could I the care of Providence deferve, 

Heav’n muft deftroy me, if it would preferve : 

And that’s my late, or fure it would have fent 

Some ufual evil for my punifhment'. Dryden . 

30 E Usually* 
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u s u 

Usually. adv. [from ufual.] Commonly; frequently; cuf- 
tomarily. 

If men’s defires are ufualJy as large as their abilities, what 
courfe we took to aliure the former, by that we might engage 
the latter. South's Sermons. 

Where men err again# this method, it is ujualiy on pur- 
pofe, and to (hew their learning. Swift. 

Usualness. n.f. [from ufual.] Commonnefs ; frequency. 
UsucaTtion. 71 . J [ ujus and capio , Lat.] In the civil law, 
the acquifition ol the property of a thing, by poffeflion and 
enjoyment thereof for a certain term of years prefcribed by 
law. Sift. 

V sufru'ct. n.f. [ ufufruit , Fr. nfus and fruttus^ Lat.] The 
temporary ufe; enjoyment of the profits, without power to 
alienate. 

The perfons receiving the fame, have only the ufufrutt 
thereof, and not any fee or inheritance therein. Ayliffe. 

Usufructuary, n.f [ ufufruttuaire , Fr. ufufruttuarius , Lat.] 
One that has the ufe and temporary profit, not the property 
of a thing. 

The parfons of parifhes are not in law accounted pro¬ 
prietors, but only uffruftuaries , as having no right of fee 
Ample veiled in them. Aylijfe s Par ergon. 

To Insure, n.f [ ufura , Lat.] To practice ufury ; to take 
interefl for money. 

Is this the balfam that the ufuring fenate 
Pours into captains wounds ? Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
Usurer. n. f. [ ufurier , Fr. a/ara, Lat.] One who puts mo¬ 
ney out at interefl. Commonly ufed for one that takes exor¬ 
bitant interefl. 

Fie ; thou fham’fl thy fliape, thy love, thy wit; 

Which, like an ufurer , abound’d: in all. 

And ufefl none in that true ufe indeed. 

Which fhould bedeck thy fhape, thy love, thy wit. Shah. 

When ufurers tell their gold i’ th’ field. 

And bawds and whores do churches build. Shahefpeare . 

If thou lend money to any that is poor, thou (halt not be 
to him as an ufurer , nor lay upon him ufury. Ex. xxii. 25. 

There may be no commutative injuflice, while each retains 
a mutual benefit, the ufurer for his money, the borrower for 
his induflry. Child on Trade. 

TheafTes ufurae occafioned great tumults among the peo¬ 
ple ; yet he that took it was not reckoned to tranfgrefs any 
law ; and there were fome greedy ufurers that exadled double, 
triple. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Usurious, adj. [ ufuaire , Fr. from ufury.'] Given to the 
pradlile'of ufury; exorbitantly greedy of profit. 

For every hour that thou wilt fpare me now, 

I will allow, 

XJfurious god of love, twenty to thee. 

When with my brown my grey hairs equal be. Donne. 
ToUsu'rp. v.a. [ ujuper , Fr. uufurpo , Lat.] To pofiefs by 
force or intrufion; to feize, or pofiefs without right. 

So ugly a darknefs, as if it would prevent the night’s 
coming, ufurped the day’s right. Sidney , b. ii. 

Net having the natural fuperiority of fathers, their power 
mull be ufurped > and then unlawful; or if lawful, then 
granted or conlented unto by them over whom they 
exercife the fame, or elle given them extraordinarily from 
God. Hooker . 

In as much as the due eflimation of heavenly truth de- 
pendeth wholly upon the known and approved authority of 
thofe famous oracles of God, it greatly behoveth the church 
to have always mofl fpecial care, humane inventions ufurp 
the room and title of divine worfhip. Hooker , b. v. 

Victorious prince of York ! 

Before I fee thee feated in that throne. 

Which now the houfe of Lancafler ufurps , 

Thefe eyes fhall never clofe. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

What art thou, that ufurp'f this time of night. 

Together with that fair and warlike form ? Shakefp .. 

Their fox-like thefts are fo rank, as a man may find 
whole pages ufurp'd from one author. B. Johnfon . 

So he dies. 

But foon revives ; death over him no pow’r 
Shall long ufurp : ere the third dawning light 
Return, the flars of morn fhall fee him rife 
Out of his grave. Milton's Par. Lof y b. xii. 

All fountains of the deep 
Broke up, fhall heave the ocean to ufurp 
Beyond all bounds, ’till inundation rife 
Above the higheft hills. 

Farewell court, 

Where vice not only hath ufuipt the place. 

But the reward, and even the name of virtue. 

Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threat’ning floods and inundations near; 

If fo, a juft reprize would only be 
Of what the land ufurp'd upon the fea. 

Who next ufurps , will a juft prince appear. 

So much your ruin will his reign endear. 
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Struggling in vain,' impatient of her load, 

And lab ring underneath the pond’rous God ■ 

The more fee 1W to ftake him f rom her j, 

With more and tar luperior force he prefs’d 
Commands his entrance, and, without controul 
UJwps her organs, and infpires her foul. 5 

Who’s this, that dares ufurp Dr Atn. 

The guards and habit of Numidia’s prince ? Ad dir > ,■ 
Usurpation. [ ujurpation , Fr. from ufurp.] Forciblf' 
illegal feizure or poffeflion. J ' 0 c ’ un Fft, 

The Piercies, 

Finding his ufurpation raoft unjuft, 

Endeavour’d my advancement to the throne. Shnl r 
Succeeding kings recovery of their right from unit,it T' 
patmis, fhall never be prejudiced by any adl of mine V 
T o raife a tempeft on the fea was ufurpation on 
rogative of Neptune, who had given him ro leave f) T 
O bafenefs to fu PP ort a tyrant throne, Drjdau 

And crufh your freeborn brethren of the world \ 

Nay, to become a part of ufurpation , 

F efpoufe the tyiant s perfon and her crimes. p)j. j 
Whatever oppofition was made to the ujipations Tk 
James, proceeded altogether from the church of Enol anc j. ,vJa 
U su rper. n.f [from ufuip.] One who feizes or poUdles that 
to which he has no right. It is generally ufed of one wha 
excludes the right heir from the throne. 

Ever fithence he hath continued his firft ufurped power 
and now exaCleth upon all men what he lift : f 0 that now^ 
fubdue or expel an ufurper, fhould be no uniuft enternm. 


Spncjer. 
Shalf pc ore. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 


Milton. 


Denham. 


Dryden. 
Dryclen , 


but a reftitution of antient right unto the crown 
Richard duke of York, 

Was rightful heir unto the Englifh crown; 

And that your majefty was an ufurper. 

But this ufurper , his encroachment proud, 

Stays not on man ; to God his tow’r intends 
Siege and defiance. 

Few ufurpers to the fliades defeend 
By a dry death, or with a quiet end. 

He griev’d, the land he freed fhould be opprefs’d, 

And he lefs for it than ufurpers do. Dryden. 

UsUrpingly. adv. [from ujurp.] Without juft claim. 

Lay afide the fword, 

Which fways ufurpingly thefe feveral titles, 

And put the fame into young Arthur’s hand, 

Thy right royal fovereign. Shahefpeare's K. John. 

Usury. [ ufure , Fr. ufura , Lat.] 

I. Money paid for the ufe of money; interefl. 

He that high does fit, and all things fee 
With equal eyes, their merits to reflore ; 

Behold, what ye this day have done for me, 

And what I cannot quit, requite with ufury. Fairy Sheen 

The wi(lied day is come at lafl, 

That fhall, for all the pains and forrows paft, 

Pay to her ufury of long delight. Spenfer 

Our angles are like money put to ufury ; they may thrive 
though we fit Hill and do nothing. Waltons Anjler 

What he borrows from the antients, he repays with ujurj 
of his own ; in coin as good, and almoft as univerfally va¬ 
luable, Dryden s Dedication to Juvenal 

The pra< 5 lice of taking interefl. It is commonly ufed with 
fome reproach. 

Ufury bringeth the treafure of a realm into few hands: for 
the ufurer being at certainties, and others at uncertainties, at 
the end, mofl of the money will be in the box. Bacon, 
Utensil, n.f [ utenfilefFi. utenfle, low Lat.] An inflrument 
for any ufe, fuch as the veffels of the kitchen, or tools of a 
trade. 

Burn but his books ; he has brave utenfils, 

Which, when he has a houfe, he’ll deck withal, Shakefp, 
Mules after thefe, camels and dromedaries. 

And waggons fraught with utenfils of war. Milton, 

Tithes and lands given to God are never ; and plate, veft- 
ments, and other facred utenfils , are feldom confecrated. South, 
The fprings of life their former vigour feel; 

Such zeal he had for that vile utenfil. Garth's Difpenfvy, 
Uterine, adj. [uterin , Fr. uterinus , Lat.] Belonging to the 
womb. 

In hot climates, and where the uterine parts exceed in heat, 
by the coldnels of fome fimple, they may be reduced unto a 
conceptive conftitution. Brown's Vulgar hrroms. 

The veffels of the interior glandulous fubflance of t ie 
womb, are contorted with turnings and meanders, that t e y 
might accommodate themfelves without danger of rupture to 
the necefiary extenfion of the uterine fubflance. a )' 

UTERUS, n.f [Latin.] The womb. 

UtFlity. n.f. [ utilite , Fr. utilitas , Lat.] Ufefulnefs; pro 
fit; convenience; advantageoufiiefs. . 

Thofe things which have long gone together, aie co:. 
rate; whereas new things piece not ip> well; hut 
thev help by their utility , vet they trouble by their lncono 

mit V- • 
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Should WC blindly obey fete refaaints or phyficiahs and 
„ft m lncrers, we fnould confine the utility of phyfick unto a 
very few days. Brown's Vulgar Errours 

Zulichem defired me that I would give a relation ot 
the cure of the gout, that might be made publick, as a thing 
jph might prove of common utility to fo great numbers 
as were fubjecl to that difeafe. Teinple. 

IFt IS ’ n, f' ^ worc * which probably is corrupted, at leall, is 

not now underftood. ... 

Then here will be old ittis: it will be an excellent itra- 
tagem. Shahefpeare's Hen. IV, 

Utmost. adj. [urmceyc, Saxon from uttep.] 

1. Extreme ; placed at the extremity. 

Much like a fubtile fpider, which doth fit 
In middle of her web, which fpreadeth wide; 

If ought do touch the utmofl thread of it. 

She feels it inftantly on ev’ry fide. Davies . 

As far remov’d from God and light of heav’n. 

As from the center thrice to th’ uimoft pole. Milton. 

I went 

To view the utmofl limits of the land. Dryden. 

2 . Being in the higheft degree. 

I’ll undertake to bring him, 

Where he fhall anfwer by a lawful form, 

In peace, to bis utmojl peril. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Utmost, n.f The moft that can be; the greateft power; 
the higheft degree. 

What mifearries, 

Shall be the general’s fault, though he perform 
To the utmojl of a man. Shakefp. Coriolanus * 

I will be free, 

Even to the utmojl as I pleafe in words. Shahefpeare. 

Such a confcience, as has employed the utmojl of its ability 
to give itfelf the beft information, and cleared: knowledge of 
its duty, that it can, is a rational ground for a man to build 
fuch an hope upon. South . 

Try your fortune.- 

— I have to the utmofl. Doft thou think me defperate 
Without juft caufe ? Dryden's All for Love. 

A man, having carefully enquired into all the grounds of 
probability and unlikelinefs, and done his utmofl to inform 
himfelf in all particulars, may come to acknowledge on which 
fide the probability refts. Locke. 

The enemy thinks of raifing threefcore thoufand men: let 
us perform our utmofl , and we fhall overwhelm them with 
our multitudes. Addifon. 

U'tter. adj . [urceji, Saxon.] 

1. Situate on the outfide, or remote fj'om the center. 

In my flight 

Through utter and through middle darknefs borne, 

I fung of chaos, and eternal night. Milton's P. Loft , b. iii. 

2. Placed without any compafs ; out of any place. 

Purfue thefe fons of darknefs ; drive them out 
From all heav’n’s bounds, into the utter deep. Milton. 

3. Extreme ; excefiive; utmofl. This feems to be Milton’s 
meaning here. 

Such place eternal juft ice had prepar’d 
For thofe rebellious ; here their prifon ordain’d 
In utter darknefs ; and their portion fet 
As far remov’d from God, and light of heav’n. 

As from the center thrice to th’ utmofl pole. Milton. 

4. Complete; irrevocable. 

The parliament thought the utter taking it away, ab- 
folutely necefiary for the prefervation of the kingdom. 

Clarendon. 

There could not be any other eftimate made of the lofs, 
than by the utt$r refufal of the auxiliary regiments of London 
and Kent to march farther. Clarendon , b. viii. 

They feel fewer corporal pains, and are utter ftran- 
gers to all thofe anxious thoughts which difquiet man- 

r hind. Atterbury. 

Po Utter, v.a., [from the adjeclive; to make publick, or 
let out ; palam facere.] 

I. 1 o fpeak ; to pronounce ; to exprefs. 

Men fpake not with the inftruments of writing, neither 
writ with the inftruments of fneech ; and yet things recorded 
with the one, and uttered with the other, may be preached 
well enough with both. Hooker . 

Thefe very words I’ve heard him utter. Shahefpeare. 

There’ s more gold: but, firrah. 

We fay the dead are,well. Bring it to that, 

I he gold I give thee will I melt, aad pour 
E'own thy ill -uttering throat. Shakefp, 
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eare. 


Conceiving and uttering from the heart words of falfe- 

}l °cv* „ Jfa.llx.i^. 

■-Hall not they teach thee and tell thee, and utter words out 
of their heart ? . Job viii. 10. 

Who knows but bis poor, bleeding heart, 

Amidft its agonies, remember’d Marcia, 

And the laft words he utter'd , call’d me cruel ! Addifon, 


2. To difclofc ; todifeovei*; to publifh. 

When do partial and finifter affections more utter them¬ 
felves, than when an election is committed to many ? IVhitg'. 

Were it folly to be modeft in uttering what is known to all 
the world ? Raleigh . 

I meant my words fhould not reach your ears ; but what 
I utter'd was moft true. Dryden s All for Love. 

3. To fell; to vend. 

Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Shakefp. Rom. and Juliet. 
They bring it home, and utter it commonly by the name 
of Newfoundland fifh. Abbot's Dejbip. of the World ; 

The Devonfhire and Somerfetfhire grafters feed yearly 
great droves of cattle in the north quarter of Cornwall, and 
utter them at home. Carevf s Survey of Cornwall. 

4. To difperfe ; to emit at large. 

To pi eferve us from ruin, the whole kingdom fhould con¬ 
tinue in a firm refolution never to receive or utter this fatal 
coin. Swift , 

Utter able. adj. [fr om. utter.] Expreftible ; fuch as may be 
uttered. 

Utterance, n.f. [from /iter.] 

1. Pronunciation; manner cf fpeaking. 

He, with utt'rance grave, and countenance fad, 

From point to point difeours’d his voyage. Fa. fhtecn. 

2. [ Outrance , Fr.] Extremity ; terms of extreme hoftility. 

Of him I gather’d honour ; 

Which Fe to feek of me again perforce, 

Behoves me keep at utterance. Shakefp. Cymbelihe ; 

Mine eternal jewel 
Giv’n the common enemy of man, 

To make them kings; the feed of Banqup kings ! 

Rather than fo, come, fate, into the lift. 

And champion me to th’ utterance. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

3. Vocal expreflion ; emiffion from the mouth. 

’Till Adam, though no lefs than Eve abafh’d. 

At length gave utterance to thefe words conftrain’d. Milton. 
Speaking is a fenfible expreflion of the notions of the mind, 
by feveral diferiminations of utterance of voice, ufed as figns, 
having by confent feveral determinate fignificancies. Holder. 

There have been fome inventions, which have been able 
for the utterance of articulate founds, as the fpeaking of‘cer¬ 
tain words. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

Many a man thinks admirably well, who has a poor ut¬ 
terance ; while others have a charming manner of fpeech, 
but their thoughts are trifling. Watts „ 

Utterer. n.J'. [from utter. j 

1. One who pronounces. 

2. A divulger ; a difclofer. 

Utterers of fecrets he from thence debarr’d ; 

Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. Fa. fjueen. 

3. A feller ; a vender. 

Utterly, adv. {from utter.] Fully; completely; perfedllv. 
For the mofl part, in an ill fenfe. 

God, whofe property is to fliew his mercies then greateft, 
when they are neareft to be utterly defpaired. Hooker , b. iv. 

Arguments taken from the authority of men; may not only 
fo far forth as hath been declared, but further alfo be of fome 
force in human fciences; which force, be it never fo fmall, 
doth fhew that they are not utterly naught. Hooker , b. ii. 

All your int’reft in thofe territories 
Is utterly bereft you ; all is loft. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

He was fo utterly tired with an employment fo contrary to 
his humour, that he did not confider the means that would 
lead him out of it. Clarendon , b. viii. 

While in the flefti we cannot be utterly inlenfible of the 
afflictions that befal us. Attetbwy. 

Uttermost, adj. [from utter.] 

1. Extreme; being in the higheft degree. 

Bereave me not. 

Whereon I live ! thy gentle looks, thy aid; 

Thy coun fel, in this uttermojl diftrefs. Milton „ 

2. Moft remote. 

The land, from the uttermof end of the ftraits on Peru 
^ fide, did go towards the fouth. Abbot's Dejcrip. of the World. 

Uttermost, n.f The greateft degree. 

There needed neither promife nor perfuafion to make her 
do her uttermojl for her father’s fervice. Sidney , b. ii. 

He cannot have fufficient honour done unto him; but the 
uttermof we can do, we muft. Hooker , b. i. 

Uve’ous. adj . [from uva , Lat. ] 

The uveous coat, or iris of the eye, hath a mufculous 
power, and can dilate and contra< 5 l that round hole in it, 

T 1 Ray on the Creation. 

yULLA AU. n.f [Italian.] A burning mountain; volcano. 
Earth calcin’d, flies off into the air; the allies of burning 
mountains, in vulcano s } will be carried to great diftances. Arb , 

VuTgar. adj. [■ vulgaire , Fr. vulgaris , Lat.] 

Plebeian ; fuiting to the common people ; pra&ifed among 


1. 


the common people. 
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Men who have parted all their time in low and vulgar life, 
cannot have a fuitable idea of the feveral beauties and ble- 
mifhcs in the adfions of great men. Addifon. 

2. Mean ; low ; being of the common rate. 

It requiring too great a fagacity for vulgar minds to draw 
the line between virtue and vice, no wonder if moil men at¬ 
tempt not a laborious fcrutiny into things themfelves, but 
only take names and words, and fo reft in them. South . 

Now wafting years my former ftrength confound. 

And added woes have bow’d me to the ground : 

Y et by the ftubble you may guefs the grain. 

And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. Broome. 

3. Publick; commonly bruited. 

Do you hear aught of a battle toward — 

•—Moft fure, and vulgar ; every one hears that. Shakefp . 

Vulgar, n.f. [ vulgaire , Fr.] The common people. 

I’ll about; 

Drive away the vulgar from the ftreets. Sbakefpeare. 

Thofe men, and their adherents, were then looked upon 
by the affrighted vulgar , as greater prote&ors of their laws 
and liberties than myfelf. K. Charles. 

The vulgar imagine the pretender to have been a child im- 
pofed upon the nation by the fraudulent zeal of his parents, 
and their bigotted counfellors. Swift. 

Vulga'rity. n.f. [from vulgar.] 

1. Meannefs; ftate of the loweft people. 

Although their condition may place them many fpheres 
above the multitude; yet are they ftill within the line of vul¬ 
garity and democratical enemies to truth. Brown. 

T rue it is, and I hope I fhall not offend their vulgarities , 
if I fay they are daily mocked into error by devifers. Brown. 

2. Particular inftance or fpecimen of meannefs. 

Is the grand fophos of Perrtus, and the fublimity of Ju¬ 
venal to be circumfcribed with the meannefs of words, and 
vulgarity of expreiEon ? ’ Dry den's Dedication to Juvenal. 

Vu lgarly. adv. [from vulgar .] Commonly; in the ordi¬ 
nary manner ; among the common people. 

He was, which people much refpedt 

In princes, and which pleales vulgarly , 

Of goodly pers’nage, and of fweet afpe&. Daniel. 

He, that believes himfelf uncapable of pardon, goes on 
without thought of reforming; fuch an one we call vulgarly 
a defperate perfon. Hammond's Practical Catechifm. 

As it is vulgarly underftood, that he cut a paffage for his 
army through thefe mighty mountains, it may feem incre¬ 
dible. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Vulnerable, adj. [ vulnerable , Fr. vulncrabilis , Lat.j Suf- 
ceptive of wounds; liable to external injuries. 


Let fall thy blade on vulnerable erefts ♦ 

I bear a charmed life, which muft not yield 
To one of woman born. ; or , r 

Achilles though dipt in Styx, yet having his hedi Alaci “ l - 
by that water, although he were fortified elfewhere 
flam in that part, as only vulnerable in the inferior., , as 
Palt ' 


'fours. 


Vulnerary, adj. [ vul.eraire , Fr. vulnerarius Lari nrr 
in the cure of wounds. 5 at, J UfeftjJ 

Try whether the fame effe<?t will not enfue K w 
vulnerary plaifters. Brown's V u llrT^^ 

I kept the orifice open, and preferred him vulnerariT' 

To Vu'lnerate. v.a. [where, Lat] 

De facto there is fuch an intercourfe between the -j 
unguent and the vulnerated body. q > tlc!c 

Vulpine, adj. [vulpinus, Lat.] Belonging to a fox/ 

Vulture, n.f. [vultur , Lat.j A large bird of prey remark 
able for voracity. J 

Nor the night raven, that ftill deadly yells 
Nor griefly vultures make us once affear’d. * 0. f 

We’ve willing dames enough, there cannot be ^ ^ 
That vulture in you to devour fo many, 

As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves. - f 

A rav’nous vulture in his open’d fide, 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons try’d. End 

Vultur 1 ne. adj. [■ vulturinus , Lat.j Belonging to a vulture 

Uvu'la. n.f. [uvula, Lat.j In anatomy, a round foft f poi J 
geous body, lufpended from the palate near the foramim of 
the noftrils over the glottis. 

By an inftrument bended up at one end, I got up behind 
the uvula. . IVijeman's Sum y. 

UXORIOUS, adj. [ uxorius , Lat.j Submifiively fond of "a 
wife; infedled with connubial dotage. 

Towards his queen he was nothing uxorious , nor fcarce in¬ 
dulgent ; but companionable and refpedfive. Bacon. 

That uxorious king, whofe heart, though lame. 
Beguil’d by fair idolatrefles, fell 

To idols foul. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

How would’ft thou infult, 

When I muft live uxorious to thy will 

In perfect thraldom, how again betray me ? Milton. 

Uxo'riousl y .adv. [from uxorious. ] With fond lubm iflion to a wife. 
If thou art thus uxorioufy inclin’d 
To bear thy bondage with a willing mind, 

Prepare thy neck. Dry den's Juvenal. 

Ux o / r iousness. n.f. [from uxorious .] Connubial dotage; 
fond fubmifiion to a wife. 
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WAD 



Is a letter of which the form is not to be found 
in the alphabets of the learned languages ; 
though it is not improbable that by our w is 
expreffed the found of the Roman v, and the 
^ Eolick f. Both the form and found are ex¬ 
cluded from the languages derived from the Latin. 

‘[Vis fometimes improperly ufed in diphthongs as a vowel, for u , 
view-,, jhew'i the found of w conlonant is uniform. 
ToWa'bele. v.n. [A low, barbarous word.J Tolhake; to 
move from fide to fide. 

If in your work you find it wabble that is, that one fide 
of the fiat inclines to the right or left hand, with foft blows 
of an hammer fet it to rights, and then ferew it hard up. Moxon. 
Wad. n. f. [peob hay, Saxon.J 
1. A bundle of ftraw thruft clofe together. 
a.. IVaddi or black lead, is a mineral of great ufe and 
value. Woodward. 

Wa'ddinG. n.f. [from wad, vad, Irtandick.J A kind of foft 
ftuff loofely woven, with which the Ikirts of coats are fluf¬ 
fed out. 

To Wa'ddle. v. n. [wagghelen, Dutch, to waggle ; whence, 
by a cafual corruption, waddle.'] To fhake, in walking from 
fide to fide ; to deviate in motion from a right line. 

She could have run and waddled all about. Shakefp. 

The ftrutting petticoat fmoot’ns and levels all diftinclions ; 
while I cannot but be troubled to fee fo many well-fhaped, 
innocent virgins bloated up, and waddling up and down like 
big-bellied women. Spectator, N° 127. 

The farmer’s goofe. 

Grown fat with corn and fitting ftill. 

Can fcarce get o’er the barn-door fill. 

And hardly waddles forth to cool 

Her belly in the neighboring pool. Swift. 

A dabchick waddles through the copfe 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops. Pope. 

Dulnefs, of bufinefs the directing foul, 

To human heads like biafs to the bowl ; 

Whidh, as more pond’rous, makes their aim more true. 
Obliquely zvaddling to the mark in view. Pope. 

To Wade. v. n. [from vadum, Lat. pronounced wadum. J 
l. To walk through the v/aters ; to pafs water without fwim- 


mmg. 


* 

We’ll wade to the market-place in Frenchmen’s blood. Sha. 
She waded through the dirt to pluck him off. Shakefpeare. 

I am in blood 

Stept in fo far, that, fhould I wade no more. 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
He ftaid feven days at the Craffus, until a bridge was made 
for the tranfporting of his army, for that the river was not to 
be waded over. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 

Then fince fortune’s favours fade ; 

You that in her arms do fleep, 

Learn to fwim, and not to wade , 

For^the hearts of kings are deep. TVotton's Poems. 

With head, hands, wings, or feet purfues his way. 

And fwims, or finks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 'Milton. 
It is hard to wade deep in baths where fprings arife. Brown. 
fowls that frequent waters, and only wade, have as well 
long legs as long necks ; and thofe that are made for fwim- 
■have feet like oars. More's Divine Dialogues. 

I hofe birds only wade in the water, and do not fwim. More. 

As when a dabchick waddles through the copfe 
On feet and wings, he flies, and wades , and hops. Pope. 

2 ' 1 0 P a fs difficultly and laborioufly. 

They were not permitted to enter unto war, nor conclude 

any league of peace, nor to wade through any acT of moment 

between them and foreign ftates, unlefs the oracle of God 

or his prophets, were firft confulted with. Hooker, b iii! 

1 have waded through the whole caufe, fearching the truth 

b y the caufes of truth. Hooker 

The fubftance of thofe controverfies whereunto we have 

rhFY 0 be rather of outward things appertaining to 

ch u Y UrCh CA th Y ° f an ' V thing whereilT the being of the 
^urch coniifteth. Hooker, b. hi. 


Virtue gives herfelf light, through darkhefs iter tt> wade » 

Fairy Queen, b. i, 

I fhould chufe rather with fpitting and feern to be tumbled 
into the duft in blood, bearing witnefs to any known truth of 
our Lord ; than, by a denial of thofe truths, through blood 
and perjury wade to a feeptre, and lord it in a throne. South . 

’Tis not to my purpofe to wade into thofe bottomlefs con¬ 
troverfies, which, like a gulph, have fwaflowed up ib mucli 
time of learned men. Decay of Piety. 

The dame 

Now try’d the flairs, and wading through the night, 
Search’d all the deep tecefs, and iflu’d into light. Drydert. 

The wrathful God then plunges from above. 

And where in thickeft waves the fparkles drove. 

There lights, and wades through fumes, and gropes his wav, 
Half-fing’d, half-ftifl’d. Dryden. 

Simonides, the more he conteinplated the nature of the 
Deity, found that he waded but the more out of his depth, 
and that he loft himfelf in the thought. Addifon. 

Wafer, n.f [ wafel , Dutch.J 

1. A thin cake. 

Wife, make us a dinner; fpare flefh, neither corn ; 
Make wafers and cakes, forourfheepe muft be fho n\e.Tu/fer, 
Poor Sancho they perfuaded that he enjoyed a great domi¬ 
nion, and then gave him nothing to lubfift upon bur wafers and 
marmalade. * Pope 

2. T he bread given in the eucharift by the Romanifts. 

That the fame body of Chrift fhould be in a thoufand 
places at once ; that the whole body fhould lie hid in a little 
thin wafer ; yet fo, that the members thereof fhould not one 
run into another, but continue diftinct, and have an order 
agreeable to a man’s body, it doth exceed reafon. Hall 

3. Pafte made to clofe letters. 

To Waft. v. a. [probably from wave.] 

1. To carry through the air, or on the water. 

A braver choice cf dauntlefs fpirits. 

Than now the Englifh bottoms have zuaft o’er. 

Did never float upon the fwelling tide. Sbakefpeare 

Our high admiral / 

Shall zuaft them over with our royal fleet. Shakefpeare 
Whether cripples, who have loft their thighs, will not 
link but float; their lungs being able to waft u$ their bodies 
which are in others overpoifed by the hinder leos, we have 
not made experi ment. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Nor dares his tranfport-veffel crofs the waves, 

With fuch whole bones are not compos’d in graves : 

A hundred years they wander on the fhore ; 

At length, their penance done, are wafted o’er. Dryden. 

Lend to this wretch your hand, and Waft him o’er 
To the fweet banks of yon forbidden fhore. Dryden. 

b rom hence might firft fpring that opinion of the vehicles 
of Ipirits; the vulgar conceiving that the breath was that 
wherein the foul was wafted and carried away. R ay 

They before zuafted over their troops into Sicily in open vef- 

C s * T . Arbuthnot on Coins. 

in vain you tell your parting lover. 

You wifli fair winds may waft him over: 

Alas ! what winds can happy prove, 

T hat bear me far from what I love ? Prior 

Speed the foft intercourfe from foul to foul, 

And waft a iigh from Indus to the pole. Pote 

2 . To beckon ; to inform by a fign of any thing moving ? * 

To Waft. v. n. To float. 0 

It wafted nearer yet, and then fhe knew. 

That what before fhe but furmis’d, was true. Dryden. 

i hole trumpets his triumphant entry tell. 

And now the fhouts waft near the citadel. ’ Dryden 

Waft. n. f. [from the verb.J 

1. A floating body. 

From the bellowing eaft oft the whirlwind’s wing 
weeps up the burthen of whole wintry plains, 

o TYT t’° ne Thomfons Winter. 

2 . Motion of a ftreamer. Lfed as a token or mean of infor¬ 
mation at fea. 
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WAG 


Not 


Sbakefp. 
La. ii. 15. 

Dry dm. 


Swift. 


Sbakefp. 


tv a'ftage. n.f. '[from waft.] Carriage by water or air. 
in ufe. 

What fhip of Epidamnum flays for me ?- 

—*A fhip you fent me to, to hire waftage. Sbakefpeare. 

I ftalk about her door. 

Like a {Lange foul upon the Stygian banks. 

Staying for waftage. Sbakejp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Wa'fT£R. n.f. [from waft.] A paftage boat. Ainfworth. 
Wa / fture. n.f [from waft.] The a£t of waving. Not ill ufe. 

You anfwer’d not; 

But with an angry wafture of your hand 
Gave ftgn for me to leave you. Shahefp. Jiilius Ccefar. 

to Wag, v. a. [jjajian, Saxon 5 waggen, Dutch.] To move 
lightly ; to lhake {lightly. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 

Tremble and Hart at wagging of a ftraw. Sbakefpeare. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noife, 

When they are fretted with the gulls of heav’n. 

All that pafs, hifs and wag their head at thee. 

Thou canfl not zvag thy linger, or begin 
The leaf: light motion, but it tends to fin. 

So have I feen in black and white, 

A prating thing, a magpye hight, 

Majeftically ftalk; 

A {lately, worthlefs animal, 

That plies the tongue, and wags the tail. 

All flutter, pride, and talk. 

To Wag. v. n. 

To be in quick or ludicrous motion. 

Be merry, my wife has all ; 

For women are fhrews, both fhort and tall; 

’Tis merry in hall, where beards wag all. 

I will fight with him upon this theme. 

Until my eyelids will no longer wag. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 
2. To go ; to be moved. 

I will provoke him to’t, or let him wag. Sbakefpeare. 
Her charms fhe mutter’d o’er; 

And yet the refty fieve wagg’d ne’er the more : 

I wept for woe. Dryden s Theocritus. 

Wag. n.f [j?ae 5 an, Saxon, to cheat.] Any one ludicroufly 
mifehievous ; a merry droll. 

Cupid the wag , that lately conquer’d had 
Wife counfellors, flout captains puilTant; 

And ty’d them fall to lead his triumphs bad. 

Glutted with them, now plays with meaneft things. Sidney. 
Was not my lord the verier wag o’ th’ two ? Sbakefp. 

We wink at wags , when they offend, 

And fpare the boy, in hopes the man may mend. Dryden. 
A counfellor never pleaded without a piece of packthread in 
his hand, wFich he ufed to twill about a finger all the 
while he was {peaking : the wags ufed to call it the thread of 
his difeourfe. _ Addifon. 

Wage. n.f. the plural wages is now only ufed. [zvegen, or 
wagen , German ; gages , Fr. j 
I. Pay given for fervice. 

All friends fhall tafte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their defervings. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

The lafl petition is for my men ; they are the pooreft. 
But poverty could never draw them from me ; 

That they may have their wages duly paid them. 

And fomething over to remember me. Sbakefpeare. 

By Tom' Thumb, a fairy page ; 

He fent it, and doth him engage. 

By promife of a mighty 'wage. 

It fecretly to carry. Drayton s Isymphul. 

The thing itfelf is not only our duty, but our glory : and 
he who hath done this work, has, in the very work, partly 
received his wages. outs. 

Gage; pledge. Ainfw. , . , . 

To Wage. v.a. [The origination of this word, wmchis 
now only ufed in the phrafe to wage war, is not eaiily dil- 
covered : waegen, in German, is to attempt any thing dan- 
gerous.] 

I. To attempt; to venture. 

We muff not think the Turk is fo unlkilful, 

Negle&ing an attempt of eafe and gain. 

To wake and wage a danger profitlefs. 

To make ; to carry on. Applied to war. 

Return to her, and fifty men difmils d . 

No ; rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
To wag <?,againft the enmity o’ th’ air, 

To be a comrade with the wolf. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

Your reputation wages war with the enemies of youi roya 
family, even within their trenches. Dryden. 

He ponder’d, which of all his foils was fit 
To icizn, and zvage immortal war with wit. Dryden. 
[From wage, wages. ] 7 o fet to hire. 

Thou mull wage 

. Thy works for wealth, and life for gold engage. F. %uecn. 


Sbakefpeare. 


Wag 


4. To take to hire ; to hire for pay ; to hold in pay; to emu! ■ 

for wages. \ 10 / 

I feem’d his follower, not partner ; and 
He zuag d me with his countenance,’ as if 
I had been mercenary. Sbakefpeare’s Ccriolanu ; 

The officers of the admiralty having places of fo good be’ 
nefit, it is their parts, being well waged and rewarded" 
exa&ly to look into the found building of lhips, • >’ 

The king had erected his courts of ordinary refort, and 
was at the charge not only to wage juftice and their minifters 
but alfo to appoint the fafecuftody of records. Bacon 

This great lord came not over with any great number of 
waged foldiers. ' Davies’s Ireland 

5. [Inlaw.] 

When an aclion of debt is brought againft one, as for 
money or chatties, left or lent the defendant, the defendant 
may wage his law; that is, fwear, and certain perfons with 
him, that he owes nothing to the plaintiff in manner as he 
hath declared. The offer to make the oath is called zvager 
of law : and when it is accomplifhed, it is called the making 
or doing of law. Blount. 

WA / GER. n.f. [from wage, to venture.] 

1. A bett; any thing pledged upon a chance or performance. 

Love and mifehief made a wager, which fhould have moll 
power in me. Sidney. 

The fea llrove with the winds which fhould be louder; 
and the fhrouds of the fhip, with a ghaftful noife to them that 
were in it, witneffed that their ruin was the Wager of the 
other’s contention. Sidney, b. ii; 

Full fall flie fled, ne ever look’d behind ; 

As if her life upon the zvager lay. Fairy Ijhien. 

Befides thefe plates for horfe-races, the wagers may be as 
the perfons pleafe. Temple. 

Factious, and fav’ring this or t’other fide, 

Their zvagers back their wifhes. Dryden. 

If any atheift can flake his foul for a wager , againft fuch 
an inexhaufti’ole difproportion ; let him never hereafter accufe 
others of credulity. Bentley s Sermons. 

2 . [In law.] An offer to make oath. See to wage in law. 

Multiplication of actions upon the cafe were rareformerly, and 
thereby wager of law ouftcd,\vhich difeouraged manyfuit s.Hale. 

To Wa'ger. v. a. [from the noun.] To lay; to pledge as a 
bett; to pledge upon fome cafualty or performance. 

’Twas merry, when you zvager’d on your angling. Shakcfp . 
He that will lay much to Hake upon every flying ftory, 
may as well zvager his effate which way the wind will lit 
next morning. Government of the Longue. 

I feed my father’s flock ; 

What can I wager from the common ftock ? Dryden, 

Wa'ges. n.f. See Wage. 

Wa'ggery. n. f. [from wag.] Mifehievous merriment; ro- 
guilh trick ; farcaftical gaiety. 

’Tis not the waggeries or cheats pra&ifed among fchool- 
boys, that make an able man ; but the principles of juftice 
generality, and iobriety. _ Locke 

Wa'ggish. adj. [from wag ] Knavifhly merry; merrily mil 
chievous ; frolickfome. 

Change fear and nicenefs, 

The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 

Woman its pretty felf, to zvaggijh courage. Shakcfpeart 
This new conceit is the waggijh fuggeftion of fome fly am 
fculking atheills. More’s Divine Dialogues 

A company of zvaggifs boys -watching of frogs at the fide 0 
a pond, ftill as any of them put up their heads, they wouli 
be pelting them down with Hones. Children, fays one c 
the frogs, you never confider, that though this may be P a 
to you, ’tis death to us. L Efrang 

As boys, on holidays let loofe to play, 

Lay waggifh traps for girls that pafs that way ; 

Then fhout to fee in dirt and deep diftrefs 
Some filly cit. 

Wa / ggishnEss. n.f. [from waggifh.] Merrymhchie! 

A chriftian boy in Conftantinople had like to haj 
ftoned for gagging, in a waggijhnefs , a long billed fowl 

To Wangle, v.n. [ waggbelen, German.] Io wad 
move from fide to fide. 

The fport Baftlius would ^ .. 

mounting of his hawk at a heron, which getting up 0 
waggling wings with pain, as though the air next 
earth were not fit for his great body to fly through, W ^ 
grown to diminilh the fight of himfelf. . 1 

Why do you go nodding and waggling fo, as 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languagt 



L’Efrange 

Wa'gon. n.f [pcegen. Sax. waegbens, Dutch; vagn. 

1. A heavy carriage for burthens. 

The Hungarian tents, were enclofed round with z u 


fays the goofe to her gofleling. k i 

1 " bens, Dutch; vagn, Dandiesj 


one chained to another. _ Knolles s Hift . of 


Waggons fraught with utenfils of war. 

2. A chariot. Not in ufe. ; ‘ 

Now fair Phoebus ’gan decline in haltc. 
His weary waggon to the weft cm vale. 


Spenfer. 

Then 


Spoiler. 


W A I 

Then to her waggon flic betakes. 

And with her bears the witch. 

O Proferpina, 

For the flowers now that frighted thou let’ll fall 

From Dis’s zvaggon. ^ Sbakefpeare. 

Her zvaggon {pokes made of long fpinners legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of grafshoppers. Sbalefpeare. 
Wa'gonneR. n. f [from wagon.] One who drives a wa- 


W A I 


gon. 


By this, the northern waggoner had fet 
His levenfold team behind the ftedfaft ftat. 

That was in ocean waves yet never wet. Fairy Ejhieen, l. 

Gallop apace, you fi’ry-footed Heeds, 

Tow’rd Phoebus’ manfion ! fuch a waggoner 

As Phaeton would whip you to the weft. Sbakefpeare. 

A zvaggoner took notice upon the creaking of a wheel, 
that it was the w r orft v/heel that made moft noife* L’Ejbange. 
The waggoners that c.urfe their Handing teams, 

Wou’d wake e’en drowfy Drufus from his dreams. Dryden. 

I deferibed to him the ufe and the nature of it; and the 
next day the zvaggoners arrived with it. Gulliver’s I ravels. 
‘Wa'gtail. n.f. A bird. Ainfw. 

Waid. v.a. [I fuppofe for weighed.] Crufhed. 

His horfe waid in the back, and fhoulder fhotten. Sbakefp. 
Waif. n.f. [ wavium, waivinm, law Lat. from wave .] Goods 
found, but claim’d by no body ; that of which every one 
waves the claim. Commonly written wcif. Ainfw. 

To Wail. v.a. [gualarc, Italian.] To moan; to lament; to 
bewail. 

Wife men ne’er wail their prefent woes, 

But prefently prevent the ways to wail. Sbakefpeare. 

Say, if my fpoufe maintains her royal tluft ? 

Or if no more her abfent lord fhe wails. 

But the falfe woman o’er the wife prevails ? Pope. 

To Wail. v.n. To grieve audibly ; to exprefs forrbw. 

Son of man wail for the multitude. Ez. xxxii. 18. 

I will wail and howl. Mic. i. 8. 

WAIL. n. f. Audible forrow. 

Around the woods 

She fighs her fong, which with her wail refound. Thomfon. 
WaYling. n.f. [from wail.] Lamentation; moan; audible 
forrow. 

The camp filled with lamentation and mourning, which 
would be increafed by the weeping and wailing of them, 
which fhould never fee their brethren. Knolles. 

Other cries amongft the Irifh, favour of the Scythian bar- 
barifm ; as the lamentations of their burials, with defpairful 
outcries, and immoderate wailings. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Take up zvailing for us, that our eyes may run down with 
tears. fer. ix. 18. 

The wailings o'f a maiden I recite. Gay. 

Wa'ilful. adj. [from wail and full.] Sorrowful; mouiii,- 
ful. 

Lay lime to tangle her defires 
By wailful fonnets, whole compofed rhimes 
Should be full fraught with ferviceabie vows. Sbakefpeare. 
Wain. n.f. [contracted from wagon .] A carriage. 

There antient night arriving, diu alight 
From her high weary wain. Spenfer. 

Yours be the harvell; ’tis the beggar’s gain. 

To glean the fallings of the loaded zvain. Dryden. 


Dryden; 


1 - { 

Sbakefpeare« 


1. 


2 . 


Wa'inrope. n.f. [zvain and rope.] A large cord, with which 
the load is tied on the wagon. 

Oxen and wainropcs cannot hale them together. Sbakefp. 

WaTnscot. n.f. [wagefehot, Dutch.] The inner wooden co¬ 
vering of a wall. 

Some have the veins more varied and chambletted ; as 
oak, whereof wainfeot is made. Bacon. 

She never could part with plain wainfeot and clean hang- 

i n g s - Arbutbnot. 

A rat your utmoft rage defies, 

That lafe behind the wainfeot lies. Szvift. 

To Wa'inscot. v. a. [ waegenjcbotten, Dutch.] 

1. To line walls with boards. 

Mufick foundeth better in chambers wainfeotted, than 

hanged. Bacon. 

2. Fo line in general. 

■ It is moft curioufly lined, or wainfeotted, with a white tefta- 
ceous cruft, of the lame Jubilance and thicknefs with the 
tubuli mar ini. Grew. 

One fide commands a view of the garden, and the other is 
wainfeotted with looking-glafs. Addifon’s Guardian. 

Wajr. n.f [In carpentry.] A piece of timber two yards long, 
and a foot broad. Bailey. 

Waist, n.f [gzvafe^ Weifn ; from the verb gwafen, to prefs 
or bind.] 

I. The fmalieft part of the body ; the part below the ribs#- 
The one feem’d woman to the waijl, and fair. 

But ended foul in many a fcaly fold* 

Voluminous and vaft, ' Milton’s Pay. Lojl, b. ii. 


She, ds a veil, down to her flender zvnijff. 

Her unadorned golden treftes wore, ^ , 

DiftieveFd. Milton s Par. Lojl, o. !w 

They fdiz’d, and with entangling folds embrac’d, / 

His neck twice compafling, and twice his waijl. Denham , 
Stiff flays conftrain her {lender waijl. Gay 

2 . The middle deck, or floor of a fhip. 

Sheets of water from the clouds are fent, 

Which hiding through the planks, the flames prevent. 

And flop the fiery peft : four fhips alone 
Burn to the waijl, and for the fleet atone. 

To Wait. v.a. [ wachten, Dutch.] 

I. To expeCl; to flay for. 

Bid them prepare within ; 

I am to blame to be thus waited for. 

Aw’d with thefe words, in camps they ftill abide. 

And wait with longing looks their promis’d guide. Dryden „ 
Such courage did the antient heroes fhpw. 

Who, when they might prevent, would wait t^e blow. Dry. 
i. To attend ; to accompany with fubmifllon or refpecl. 

He chofe a thoufand horfe, the flow’r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral. Dryden. 

3. To attend as a confequence of fomething. 

Remorfe and heavinefs of heart {hall wait thee. 

And everlafting anguifh be thy portion. Rowe « 

4. To vitatch as an enemy. 

He is waited for of the fword. Job xv. 22. 

To Wait. v.n. 

Toexpedl; to flay in expectation. 

All the days of my appointed time will I wait till my* 
change come. Jobxw.i^. 

The poultry Hand 

Waiting upon her charitable hand. Gay. 

To pay fervile or fubmiflive attendance. 

7 'hough Syrinx your Pan’s miftrefs were, , 

Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. Milton’s Arcades . 

One morning waiting on him at Caufhdm, fmilinjr upoii 
me, he faid, lie could tell me fome news of my felf. Denham . 
Fortune and victory he did purfue. 

To bring them, as his flaves, to zvait on you. Dryden. 

A parcel of foldiers robbed a farmer of his poultry, and 
then made him wait at table. Szvift. 

5. To attend. A phrafe of ceremony. 

The dinner is on the table; my father defires your wor- 
fhip’s company.— 

—I will wait on him. Sbakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
4.. To ftay ; not to depart from. 

How fhall we know when to zvait for, when to decline 
perfecution. South’s Sermons . 

With Vulcan’s rage the riftng winds confpire. 

And near our palace rolls the flood of fire : 

Halle, my dear father, ’tis no time to wait, 

And load my fhoulders with a willing freight. 

I know, if I am deprived of you, I die : 

But oh ! I die, if I wait longer for you. 

5. To ftay by reafon of fome hindrance. 

6 . To look watchfully. 

It is a point of cunning to wait upon him, with whom you 
fpeak, with your eye, as the Jefuits give it in precept. Bacon. 

7. To lie in ambufh as an enemy. 

Such ambulh zvaited to intercept thy way. Milton. 

8. To follow as a confequence. 

It will import thofe men who dwell carelefs, to enter into 

ferious confultation how they may avert that ruin, which waits 
on fuch a fupine temper. Decay of Piety. 

Wait, n.f Ambufh; infidious and fecret attempts. 

If he hurl at him by laying of zvait, that he die ; he that 
fmote him fhall be put to death. Hum. xxxv. 20. 

Why fat’ll thou like an enemy in wait ? Milton. 

Walter, n.f. [from wait.] An attendant; one who attends 
for the accommodation of others. 

Let the drawers be ready with wine and frefh giaffes ; 
Let the uaiters have eyes, though their tongues muft be 
ty B. Jobnfon s Tavern Academy . 

The leaft tart or pie, 

By any waiter there ftolen and fet by. Bp. Corbet. 

A man of fire is a general enemy to all the waiters where 
you drink. _ Tatler, NY 61. 

The waiters Hand in ranks ; the yeomen cry, 

Make room. Swift. 

Vf a'it in q gentlewoman. Jni f. [from wait, J An upper fer- 

vant, who attends on a lady in 


Dryden . 
A. Philips. 


Waiting maid. 

Waiting 'woman. 3 her chamber. 

He made me mad, 

To talk fo like a zvaiting-gentlczvcman. 

Of guns, and drums, and wbuhds. ' Sbakefp. lien. IV, 
h libbertigibbet, prince of mopping and mowing, fihce pof- 
feilcs chamber-maids and waiting-women. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 
7 he zvaiting-zvoman might be converfant in romances. Szvift. 
7 he waiting-maid hopes to ingratiate herfelf. Szvift. 

• To 
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W A K 

To WAKE. Vk rii [wakan, Gothick ; pacian, Saxon; waecken, 
Dutch.] 

t. To watch ; not to fleep. 

All night fhe watch’d, ne once a-down would lay 
Her dainty limbs in her fad dreriment. 

But praying ftill did waft, and waking did lament-. Spenfer. 
The father waketb for the daughter, and the care for her 
taketh away deep. Eccluf. xlii. 9. 

Thou holdeft mine eyes waking. RJ\ Ixxvii. 4. 

In the valley of Jehofhaphat, 

The judging God fhall clofe the book of fate ; 

And there the laft aflizes keep, 

For thofe who wake, and thole who fleep. 

I cannot think any time, waking or fleeping, 


ing fenfible of it. 


Dry den. 
without be- 
Locke. 
Milton. 


Though wifdom wakes , fufpicion fleeps. 

2. To be roufed from deep. 

Each tree ftirr’d appetite, whereat I wak’cl. Milton. 

3. To ceale to fleep. 

The Afters awaked from dreams, which flattered them with 
more comfort, than their waking would confent to. Sidney. 
Come, thou powerful God, 

And thy leaden charming rod. 

Dipt in the Lethean lake. 

O’er his watchful temples fhake. 

Left he ftiould fleep, and never wake . Denham. 

4. To be put in action; to be excited. 

Gentle airs to fan the earth now wak’d. Milton. 

To Wake. v. a. [peccian, Saxon ; wecken , Dutch.] 

1. To roufe from fleep. 

They wak’d each other, and I flood and heard them / Sha. 
The waggoners that curfe their {landing teams, 

Wou’d wake e’en drowfy Drufus from his dreams. Dryden. 

Shock, who thought fhe flept too long, 

Leap’d up, and wak’d his miflrefs with his tongue. Pope. 

2. To excite; to put in motion, or adlion. 

Prepare war, ivake up the mighty men; let them come 
up. Joel iii. 9. 

Thine, like Amphion’s hand, had wak’d the flone. 

And from deftrubion call’d the rifling town ; 

Nor could he burn lb fall, as thou couldft build. Prior. 
What you’ve laid, 

Has wak’d a thought in me, which may be lucky. Reive. 

To wake the floul by tender ftrokes of art. 

To raife the genius, and to mend the heart. Prol. to Cato. 

3. To bring to life again, as if from the fleep of death. 

To flecond life, 

Wak’d in the renovation of the juft. Milton. 

Wake. n.f. [from the verb.] 

j. The feall of the dedication of the church, formerly kept by 
watching all night. ' 

Fill oven ful of flawnes, Ginnie pafie not for fleepe. 
Tomorrow thy father his wake-6 aie will keepe. Tujer. 
The droiling peaflant fcarce thinks there is any world beyond 
his village, nor gaiety beyond that of a wake. Gov. of Tongue. 
Putting all the Grecian abors down. 

And winning at a wake their parfley crown. Dryden. 

Sometimes the vulgar will of mirth partake. 

And have exceflive doings at their wake. Kings Art of Cook. 
2. Vigils; ftate of forbearing fleep. 

By dimpled brook, and fountain brim. 

The wood-nymphs deckt with dailies trim. 

Their merry wakes and paftimes keep : 

What hath night to do with fleep ? Mi-lion. 

Wa'keful. ad}, [wake and/h//.] Not fleeping; vigilant. 
Before her gate high God did flweat ordain. 

And wakeful watches ever to abide. 

Why doll thou fhake thy leaden fleeptre ? go, 

Beflow thy poppy upon wakeful woe, 

Sicknefs and forrow, whofe pale lids ne’er know 
Thy downy finger ; dwell upon their eyes. 

Shut i^i their tears ; fhut out their miferies* Grajhaw. 

All thy fears, 

Thy wakeful terrors, affrighting dreams. 

Have now their full reward. Denham’s Sophy. 

Diftembling fleep, but wakeful with the fright, 

The day takes off the pleafure of the night. Drydcn% 

Wa'kefulness. n.f. [from wakeful.} 
j. Want of fleep. 

Other perfumes are ft to be ufed in burning agues, con- 
fumptions, and too much wukefulnefs. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 
2. Forbearance of fleep. 

ToWa / kek. v. n. [from wake.] To wake; to ceafle from 
fleep ; to be roufed from fleep. 

Early Turnus wak’ning with the light. 

All clad in armour, calls his troops to fight. Dryden. 

ToWa^ek. v. a. 

I. To roufe from fleep. 

When he was waken’d with the noife, 

And faw the beaft flo lmall; , - 

What’s this, quoth he, that gives flo weak a voice. 

That wakens men withal l Spenfer, 


Spcnfe 


er. 




£ <h. iv. r , 
Hilton, 


- W A L 

A man that is wakened out of fleep. 

We make no longer flay; go, waken £ ve 

2. To excite to action. 

- ,. Then Homer’s and Tyrtams’ martial mufe 
vVakend the world, and founded loud alarms" 7? r 

3. lo produce; to bring forth. * fafanon. 

They introduce 

Their facred long, and waken raptures high ... 

Wa'kerobw. n.f. [A plant.] The leaves “are entire' i 
and triangular at the bale: the flower conlilk ’ T& 
ftiaped like an afs’s eye : from the bottom of the flow? 
the pointal, with embryo’s, each of which becomesI ?? 
berry, containing feeds. Miller. r °undi(h 

W face E ;/c^thf e ”’ SaX ° ni aWeb ' J ArifmS part in « ftt- 

To Walk. v. a [wale,, German; pealcan, Saxon, to toll 1 

1. I o move by leifurely fteps, fo that one foot is f et down L J 

for the other is taken up. » 

What mean you, Ctefar ? think you to walk forth ? <?/ 

A man was feen walking before the door very compofedlv n 

2. It is ufed in the ceremonious language of invitation fo 

go. 

Sir, walk in.--- 

— I had rather walk here, I thank vou. Shakcjpcart . 


3 

4 


To move for exercife or amufement.” 
Thefe bow’rs as wide as we need walk. 


Milt 


To move the floweft pace. Not to trot, gallop, or 
Applied to a horfe, * 

5. To appear as a fpeblre. 

The fpirits of the dead 

May ivalk again; if fuch thing be, thy mother 

Appear’d to me laft night. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale 

It then draws near the feafon 

• Wherein the fpirit is wont to walk. Shakefp. Hamlet 
1 here were walking fpirits of the houfe of York, as we jj 
in Ireland as in England. Davies’s Ireland. 

Some fay no evil thing that walks by night. 

In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorifh fen, 

Blue meagre hag, or flubborn unlaid ghoft, 

That breaks his magick chains at curfew time^ 

No goblin, or fwart fairy of the mine. 

Hath hurtful pow’r o’er true virginity. Miltm 

6. To a£1 on any occafion. 

Do you think I’d walk in any plot, 

Where Madam Sempronia fhould take place of me. 

And Fulvia come i’ th’ rear ? B. JoJmfcn. 

j. To be in motion. Applied to a clamorous or abufive fe¬ 
male tongue ; and is flill in low language retain’d. 

As fhe went, her tongue did walk 
I11 foul reproach, and terms of vile defpight; 

Provoking him by her outragious talk, 

To a<ft in fleep. 

When was it file laft wajh’d? - 

-1 have feen her rife from her bed, unlock her clofet, 

take forth paper, fold it, write upon’t, read it, and return to 
bed ; yet all this while in a moft faft fleep. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

9. To range; to move about. 

Affairs that walk , 

As they fay fpirits do at midnight, have 

In them a milder nature, than the bufinefs 

That feeks difpatch by day. Shakefp. Hen, VIII. 

10. To move off. 

When he comes forth, he will make their cows and gar- 
rans to walk , if he doth no other harm to their perfons. Spenf 

11. To a6t in any particular manner. 

Do juftly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God. Mu. 
If thou forget the Lord, and walk after other gods, ye 
fhall furely perifh. Deut. viii. 19* 

I’ll love with fear the only God, and walk 
As in his prefence. " Miliw> 

12. To travel. 

The Lord hath bleffled thee; he knoweth thy walking 
through this wildernefs, Deut. ii. p 

To Walk. v. a. 

I. To pais through. 


I do not without danger walk thefe ftreets. 

No rich or noble knave. 

Shall ivalk the world in credit to his grave. 

2. To lead out, for the fake of air or exercife. 

Walk. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Acl of walking for air or exercife. 

Not ivalk by moon without thee, is fweet. 

Her keeper by her fide. 

To watch her walks , his hundred eyes applied. 

Philander ufed to take a walk in a neighbouring wood. JdaiJ. 
I long to renew our old intercourse, our morning con¬ 
ferences, and our evening walks. top. 

2. Gait; ftep ; manne^ of moving. 

Morpheus, of all his numerous train, exprefs’d 
The fhape of man, and imitated bell; 

The walk , the words, the geflure could fupply? 

The habit mimick, and the mien fupplj. Dryden. 
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Shakefp tare. 
Pope # 

Milton . 

Dryden. 




W A L 


W A N 


which one walks. 


Prior. 


'us C&far. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 


1. 


, A length of fpace, of circuit through v 

He ufuajjy-fro™ hence to th palac. . 

^If that way be your walk , you have not far. Milton. 

She would never mifs one day, 

A walk 1b fine, a fight fo gay. 

, An avenue fet with trees. 

^ He hath left you all his walks. 

His private harbours, and new-planted orenards. 

On that fide the Tiber. Shahfpeare s Juk 

Goodlieft trees planted with ivalks and bow rs. Milton. 

C Wav; i° ad ’ ran g e ; P lace of wand( [ nn g' , 

The mountains are his walks, who wand ring feeos 
0n fiowly-fpringing herbs. SaMys’s Parafhrtfe. 

Set women in his eye, and in his walk. 

Among; daughters of men the faireft found. 

Our fouls, for want of that acquaintance here 
May wander in the Harry walks above. 

That bright companion of the fun, 

Whofe glorious afpebt feal’d our new-born king; 

And now a round of greater years begun, . 

New influence from his walks of light did bring. Dryden. 
Wanting an ampler fphere to expatiate in, he open d a 
boundiefs walk for his imagination. f°P e ' 

6 , [Turbo, Lat.] A fifh. . . 

v Walk is the floweft or Ieaft raifed pace, or going o^ a 

7 ‘ horfe. In a walk, a horfe lifts two legs of a fide, one after 
the other, beginning with the hind leg firft; as Hippo-c tha 
he leads with the legs on his right fide, then he hits his far 
hind foot firft; and in the time that he is fett.ng it down, 
which in a ftep is always fliort of the tread of his fore foot 
upon the fame fide, he lifts his far fore foot, and fets it down 
before his near foot, and juft as he lifts up his near hind toot, 
and fets it down again juft fhort of his near fore foot, an 
iuft as he is fetting it down, he lifts his near fore foot, and fets 
it down juft before his far fore foot. Farrier i Diet. 

WaYker. n.f [from walk.] One that walks. 

I ride and walk, and am reputed the beft walker in this 
town. , Swift to Gay. 

May no fuch vicious walkers croud the ftreet. trtfy. 

Wa'lkingstaff. n.f. A flick which a man holds to fup- 
port him in walking. 

The club which a man of an ordinary fize could not lift, 
was but a walkingflaff for Hercules. Glanville. 

WALL, n.f [ wal, Welfh; vallum , Lat. pall, Saxon ; walls , 

Dutch.] # , 

j. A feries of brick or ftone carried upwards, and cemented 

with mortar; the fides of a building. 

Poor Tom ! that eats the wall -newt and the water- 
newt;> Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Where though I mourn my matchlefs lofs alone. 

And none between my weaknefs judge and me; 

Yet ev’n thefe gentle walls allow my moan, 

Whofe doleful echo’s with my plaints agree. IHotton. 

Part rife in cryftal wall or ridge direcl. Milton. 

2. Fortification ; works built for defence. In this fenfe it is 
commonlv ufed plurally. 

With love’s light wings did I o’erperch thefe walls ; 

For ftony limits cannot hold out love. Shakefpeare. 

General, the walls are thine : 

Witnefs the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and mafter. Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 

*A prey 

To that proud city, whofe high walls thou faw’ft 

Left in confulion. Milton’s Par. Lof, b. xii. 

I rufh undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden. 

3. To take the wall. To take the upper place ; not to give place. 

I will take the wall of any man or maid of Mon¬ 
tague’s. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

When once the poet’s honour ceafes, 

From reafon far his tranfports rove : 

And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 

Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. Prior. 

To Wall. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inclofe with walls. 

There bought a piece of ground, which Birfa call’d, 
From the bull’s hide they firft inclos’d and wall’d. Dryden . 

2. To defend by walls. 

The walled towns do work, my greater woe : 

The foreft wide is fitter to refound 

The hollow echo of my careful cries. Spenfer. 

His council advifed him to make himfelf mafter of fome 
good walled town. Bacon s Hen. VII. 

The Spaniards caft themfelves continually into roundels, 
their ftrongeft fhips walling in the reft. Bacon’s War with Spain. 
And terror of his name, that walls us in 
From danger. Denham’s Sophy. 

Wallcree'per. n.f. A bird. Ainfw . 

WaYlet, n.f. [peallian, to travel, Saxon.] 

1. A bag, in which the neceflfaries of a traveller are put; a knap- 
fack. 


2. 


Having entered into a long gallery, he laid down hi s waM, 
and fpread his carpet, in order to repofe h.mfclf upon it. Add. 

2 Anv thine protuberant and fwagging. 

Wfio would believe, that there were mountaineers 
Dew-lapt like bulls, whofe throats had hanging at them 

Wallets of flefh. ^ Sbake ft eaUo 

WalleYed. adj. [wall 2.n6 eye.] Having white eyes. 

Wall-eyed Have ! whither wouldft thou convey 
This growing image of thy fiend-like face ? S barefpeare* 
WaYlflower. n.f. ^See Stockgilliflower, of which 

it is a fpecies. , „ .v. 

Wallflowers are of feveral forts; as the common ones, the 

great tingle ones, the great double ones, the tingle white; 
the double white, the double red, and the pale yellow; all 

which flower about the end of March-, and iri May o. 

A •]_ Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

WaYlfruit. n.f. Fruit, which to be ripened, mufl be 

planted againft a wall. w 

To wallfruit and garden-plants, there canno c a 
enemy than fnails. . „Mortimers Hujbandry. 

To WaYlop. v.n. [pealan* to boil, Saxon.] I o boil. 
WaYlouse. n.f [ cimex , Lat.] An infetf:. Ain/w. 

To WALLOW, v. n. [ walugan , Gothick; yalpian, baxon.j 
To move heavily and clumfily. 

Part, huge of bulk! 

Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, „ 

Tempeft the ocean. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. vn. 

To roll himfelf in mire, or any thing filthy. 

Gird thee with fackcloth, and wallow thyfelf in alhes. j^r.vi. 
Dead bodies, in all places of the camp, wallowed in their 
own blood. Knolks's Hijl. of the Turks. 

A boar was wallowing ih the water, when a horfe was go- 
ing to drink. L’Ejirange, 

3. To live in any ftate of filth or grofs vice. 

God fees a man wallowing in his native impurity, delivered 
over as an abfolute captive to fin, polluted with its guilt, and 
enflaved by its power ; and in this moft loathfome condition, 
fixes upon him as an objetft of his diftinguifhing mercy. South . 

A WaYloW. n.f [from the verb.] A kind of rolling walk. 
One taught the tofs, and one the French new wallow ; 

His fword-knot this, his cravat that defign’J. Dryden . 
WallruY. n.f. An herb. Ainfw. 

WaYlwort. n.f. A plant, the fame with dwarf-elder, or 

danewort. See Elder. 

WaYntut. n.f. [palf? pnuta, Saxon, nux juglans.] The cha¬ 
mbers are; it hath male flowers, or katkins, which are pro¬ 
duced at remote diftances from the fruit on the fame tree ; 
the outer cover of the fruit is very thick and green, under 
which is a rough hard {hell, in which the fruit is inclofed, 
furrounded with a thin fkin : the kernel is deeply divided into 
four lobes ; and the leaves of the tree are pinnated or winged. 
The fpecies are, 1. The common walnut. 2. The large 
French walnut. 3. The thin-fhell’d walnut. 4. The dou¬ 
ble walnut. 5 1 he late-ripe walnut. 6. The hard-fhelfld 

walnut. 7. The Virginian black walnut. 8. Virginian 
black walnut, with a long furrowed fruit. 9. The hickery, 
or white Virginian walnut. 10. 1 he frnall hickery, or white 
Virginian walnut. Miller. 

’Tis a cockle, or a ivalnut-fazM \ 

A knack, a toy. Shakefp Taming of the Shrew. 

Help to fearch my houfe this one time ; if I find not what 
I feek, let them fay of me, as jealous as Ford, that fearcheth 
a hollow walnut for his wife’s leman. Shakefpeare. 

Some woods have the veins fmooth as fir and walnut. Bacon. 
WaYlpepper. n.f. See Houseleek, of which it is a fpecies. 
WaYtron. n.f. 

The morfc, or waltron, is called the fea-horfe. Woodward. 
To WaYible. v. n. [ wemmelen, Dutch.] To roll with naufea 
and ficknefs. It is ufed of the ftomach. 

A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms of a wam¬ 
bling ftomach, and an unfettled mind; L’Eftrange. 

Wan. adj. [pann, Saxon; 'gwan, weakly, Welfln.] Pale, as 
with ficknefs ; languid of look. 

Sad to view his vifage pale and wane , 

Who erft in flowers of frefheft youth was clad. Fa. Queen,, 
All the. charms of love, 

Salt Cleopatra, foften thy wan lip ! 

Let witchcraft join with beauty. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Why fo pale and wan, fond lover ? 

Pr’ythee, why fo pale ? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her. 

Looking ill prevail ? Suckling. 

Their courfe through thickeft eonftellations held. 
Spreading their bane; the blafted ftars look’d wan. Milton. 
How chang’d from him. 

Companion of my arms ! how wan ! how dim ! 

How faded all thy glories ! Dryden . 

Wan. for won ; the old pret. of win. 

And thofe with which th’ Eubean young man wan 
Swift Atalanta, when through craft he her outran. Spenfer. 

30 G He 
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W A N 

He wan the king with fecrecy and diligence ; but chiefly 
becaule he was his old fervant in 'his lefs fortunes. Bacon. 
Wand, n.f. [vaand , Danifb.] 

I. A fmall dick, or twig ; a long rod. 

f he (kilful lhepherd peel’d me certain wands. Shakefp. 

U ith a whip or wand, if you drike the air, the (harper 
and quicker you drike it, the louder found it giveth. Bacon 
His fpear, to equal which the tailed pine" 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mall 
Of fome great’ admiral, were but a wand. Milton. 

A child runs away laughing, with good fmart blows of a 
zvand on his back, who would have cried for an unkind 

VV A ° ld ’ Locke on Education. 

2 . Any daft of authority, or ufe. 

Though he had both Ipurs and wand , they feemed rather 
marks of fovereignty, than indruments of puiufhment. Sidney. 

' He held beiore his decent deps a diver wand. Milton. 

3. A charming rod. 

•Nay, lady, fit; if I but wave this zuand. 

Your nerves are all chain’d up in alabader. Milton. 

Picus bore a buckler in his hand ; 

, His other wav’d a long divining wand. Dryden. 

i o Wa nder. v. n. [panbpian, Saxon ; wandelen , Hutch.] 

^ rove ; to ramble here and there; to go, without any 

certain courfe. It has always an ill fenle. 

I have no will to wander forth of doors. Shakefpeare. 

I will go lofe myfelf. 

And zuander up and down to view the city. Shakefpeare. 
The old duke is banifh’d ; four loving lords have put them- 
felves into exile with him, wliofe revenues enrich the new 
duke ; therefore he gives them good leave to wander. Shakefp. 

' Then came waned ring by 

A fhadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood, and hefhriek’d out aloud. Shahefpeare. 
They wandered about in (heeps and goats (kins. Heb. xi! 
Let them zuander up and down for meat. pf h x 

From this nuptial bow’r, 

How fhall 1 part, and whither wander down 

Into a lower world ? .Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. xi. 

Here Ihould my wonder dwell, and here my praife ; 

But my fixt thoughts my wand’ring eye betrays. Denham. 

A hundred years they wander on the fhore. Dryden. 

> Virgil introduces his Aineas in Carthage, before he brings 
him to Laurentum; and even after that, he wanders to the 
kingdom of Evander. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

2. To deviate ; to go adray. 

O let me not zuander from thy commandments. Pf cxix. 

They give the reins to wand’ring thoughts, 

'Till by their own perplexities involv’d, ° 

They ravel more. TffiW 

To Wa'nder. v. a. To travel over, without a certain courfe. 

The nether flood 

Runs diverfe, wand’ring many a famous realm. Milton. 
Thofe few efcap’d 

Famine and anguilh, will at ladconfume. 

Wand’ring that wat’ry defart. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ix. 

See harnefs’d Heeds defert the dony town, 

And wander roads unftable, not their own. Gay. 

Wa'nderer. n.f. [from wander.'] Rover; rambler. 

Nor for my peace will I go far. 

As wanderers that Hill do roam ; 

But make my (Lengths fuch as they are. 

Here in my bofom, and at home. B. Johnfon. 

He here to every thirdly wanderer , 

By fly enticement, gives his baneful cup. Milton. 

The whole people is a race of fuch merchants as are wan¬ 
derers by profeffion, and at the fame time are in all places in¬ 
capable of lands or offices. Spectator, ^495. 

Talle, that eternal wanderer , which flics, 

From head to ears, and now from ears to eyes. Pope. 
Wandering, n.f [from zuander.] 

1. Uncertain peregrination. 

He afks the god, what new appointed home 
Should end his zuand'ringi, and his toils relieve ? Addifon. 

2. Aberration ; mi (taken way. 

If any man’s eagernefs of glory has made him over fee the 
way to it, let him now recover his zvanderings. Decay of Piety. 

3. Incertainty ; want of being fixed. 

A proper remedy for this wandering of thoughts, would do 
great fervice to the dubious. Locke. 

To WANE. v. n. [paman, to grow lefs, Saxon.] 

1. To grow lefs ; to decreale. Applied to the moon. 

The hufbanchnan, in lowing and fetting, upon good reafon 
obferves the waxing and warning of the moon. Hakewill. 
Warning moons their fettled periods keep. 

To fwell the billows, and ferment the deep. Addifon. 

2. To decline ; to fink. 

A lady far more beautiful 

Than any woman in this warning age. Shahefpeare. 

I will interchange 

My warned date for Henry’s regal crown. Shakefp. 


Shah 


■fpeare. 


W A r 'N 

Your father were a fool 

To give thee all ; and in his waining a»e 
Set foot under thy table. 6 b 

In tnefc coniines (lily have I lurk’d 
To watch the warning of mine enemies Uir , 

. lining more jealous than a favourite ‘ Rich ' ^ 

mg time, and fufpeft of fatiety. 5 to ^ards the Wa ;^ 

Tin warning in his favour, yet I love J,; m lVott P. 
You law but lorrow in its warning form ‘ Dr )'Ln. 
A working fea remaining from a dorm • ’ 

When the now weary waves roll o’er, the deen 
And faintly murmur, ere they fall afleep. ’ 

and and trade ever will wax and wane,t ogether 
Her warning form no longerdiall incite " Cnld ' 

Envy in woman, or defire in man. , «* ni 

Wane, n.f [from the verb.] K * J ane Shore. 

1. Decreale of the moon. 

The fowing at the wane of the moon k u 
the corn found. 5 15 tbou g ht to make 

Young cattle, that are brought forth in th. r 11 

moon, are ftronger and larger than thole that are bf t 
forth in the wane. 1 are brought 

I his is fair Diana’s cafe ; Bacon. 

i' or all adrologers maintain. 

Each night a bit drops off her face 

VI hen mortals fay (he's in her wane. n v 

2. Decline; diminution 5 declenfion. 

w f° U ’ re Caft Up0n a " a S e > in which the church is i n its 
^ [fr ° m Turned pale and hft 

Isjt not mondrous that this player here, 

But in a fidlion, in a dream of paffion, 

Could force his loul fo-to his own conceit 
That > froi " he; working, all his vffage darn'd. SIM 
Wanness, n.f [from wan.] Palenefs; languor. lh 

I o Want. v. a. [pana, Saxon.] 

1. Fo be without fomething fit or neceffary. 

Want no money. Sir John ; you fhall want none. Shahh. 
A man to whom God hath given riches, fo that he 
wanteth nothing for his foul of all that he defireth, yet God 
giveth him not pov^r to eat thereof. rLi v : 0 

2. To be defective in fomething. 

Smells do mod of them voant names. Hcke 

Nor can this be. 

But by fulfilling that which thou didd want, 

Obedience to the law. Milton 

3' To fad fhort of; not to contain. 

Nor think, though men were none, 

T hat heav n wou d want fpeedators, God want praife. Milt. 

4. T o be without; not to have. 

Ly delcending from the thrones above, 

Thofe happy places, thou had deign’d a-while 
To want, and honour thefe. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

How loth I am to have recourfe to rites 
So full of horror, that I once rejoice 
l zuant the ufe of fight. Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus. 

The unhappy never want enemies. Clarijfa. 

5. To need; to have need of; to lack. 

It hath caufed a great irregularity in our calendar, and 
wants to be reformed, and the equinox to be rightly com- 
P utecl - _ ' . Holder. 

God, who fees all things intuitively, does not want helps; 
he neither dands in need of logick, nor ufes it. Baker. 

6. To wifh for ; to long for. 

Down I come, like glid’ring Phaeton, 

die manage of unruly jades. Shahefpeare. 

The (ylvans to their (hades retire. 

Thole very (hades and dreams new (hades and dreams re¬ 
quire. 

And want a cooling breeze of wind to fan the ragingfire. Dry. 

What wants my fon ? for know 
My fon thou art, and I mud call thee fo. Addifon'sOvid. 
Aden who want to get a woman into their power, feidom 
fcruple the means. Clarijfa. 

To Want. v. n. 

x. To be wanted ; to be improperly abfent; not to be in fuffi- 
cient quantify. 

Nor did there want cornice or freeze. Milton. 

Finds wealth where ’tis, bedows it where it wants ; 


Cities in defarts, woods in cities plants. ‘ Denham. 

We have the means in our hands, and nothing but the ap¬ 
plication of them is wanting. Addifon. 

As in bodies, thus -in fouls, we find 
What zuants in blood and fpii its, fweli’d with wind. Pope» 
The defign, the difpofition, the manners, and the thoughts, 
are all before it; where any of thofe are wanting, or iinper- 
fe<d, fo much wants in the imitation of human life. Dryden. 

2 . To fail; to be deficient. 

Nor diall I to the work thou enterprifed 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. Milton. 

Though 


\ 






WAN 

Though England is not wanting in a learned nobility, yet 
unhappy circumdances have confined me to a narrow 
choice. Dryaepis Dedication to Lord Clifford. 

Whatever fortune, good or bad betide. 

No time (hall find me wanting to my truth. Dryden. 

Religion will never be without enemies, nor thofe enemies 
be wanting in endeavours to expofe it to the contempt of 
mankind. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Several are againd his fevere ufage of you, and would be 
glad of an occafion to convince the red of their error, if you 
’ will not be wanting Xo yourfelf. Swift. 

3. To be miffed ; to be not had. 

Twelve, wanting one, he flew. 

My brethren : I alone furviv’d. Dryden. 

Granivorous animals have a long colon and caecum, which 
in carnivorous are wanting. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

"Wa Ni t. n.J'. 

1. Need. 

It infers the good 

By thee communicated, and our want. Milton. 

Parents (hould didinguifh between the wants of fancy, and 
thofe of nature. Locke. 

2. Deficiency. 

This proceeded not from any zuant of knov/ledge, but of 
judgment. Dryden. 

One objection to Civita Vecchia, is, that the air is not 
wholefome : this proceeds from want of inhabitants. Addifon. 

The blood flow's through the veffels, by the excefs of the 
force of the heart above the incumbent preffure, which in fat 
people is exceffive ; and as want of a due quantity of mo¬ 
tion of the fluids increafeth fat, the difeafe is the caufe of 
itfelf. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. The date of not having. 

You (hall have no reafon to complain of me, for zuant of a 
generous dildain of this world. Pope. 

4. Poverty ; penury ; indigence. 

Nothing is fo hard for thofe who abound in riches, as to 
conceive how others can be in want. Swift. 

5. [panb, Saxon.] A mole, 

Wa / nton. n.J. [ I his word is derived by Minftjew from want 
one, a man or woman that wants a companion. This ety¬ 
mology, however odd, Junius filently adopts. Skinner , who 
had more acutenefs, cannot forbear to doubt it, but oders 
nothing better.] 

1. Lafcivious ; libidinous ; letcherous ; Iudful. 

T. hou art Iroward by nature, enemy to peace, 

Lafcivious, zuanton ; more than well befeems 
A man of thy profeffion. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Entic’d to do him wanton rites. " Aiilton 

2. Licentious; diffolute. 

My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fulnefs, feek to hide themfelves 

In drops of forrow. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Men grown wanton by profperity. 

Study d new arts ot luxury and eafe. Rof common. 

3. Frolickfome ; gay; fportive ; airy. 

As flies to wanton boys, we are to th’gods : 

They kill us for their fport. " Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Note a wild and wanton herd. 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts. 

Fetching mad bounds. Shakefp. Merck, of Venice. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold ; 

The flow’rs do fade, and zuanton fields 
-To wayward winter reckoning yields. Raleigh. 

How eagerly ye follow my dilgrace, 

As if it fed ye; and how lleek and wanton 

Y appear, in every thing may bring my ruin. Shahefpeare. 

4. Loofe ; unredrained. J . 

t How does your tongue grow wanton in her praife ! Addif 
S' vuick, and irregular of motion. 

6 . Luxuriant; fuperfluous. 

What we by day lop overgrown, 

One night or two, with zvanton growth derides. 

Tending to wild. Milton. 

Women richly gay in gems and wanton drefs. Milton. 

/• Not regular; turned fortuitoufly. 

"I he quaint mazes in the wanton green. 

For want of tread are undiftinguifhable. Milton 

Wa'nton. n.f. Muton. 

X ‘ A lafcivious perfon ; a drumpet; a whoremonger. 

An old wanton will be doating upon women, when he can 
fcarce fee without fpe&acles. 

I o lip a wanton in a fecure couch. 

And to fuppofe her chade. 

2 ’ A tnfler ; an infignificant flutterer. 

Shall a beardlefs boy, 

A cocker’d, filken wanton brave your fields. 

Mocking the air with colours idly fpread, 

And find no check } Shabcfpeare’s K. John. 

rals with your bed violence; 

1 am afraid )' ou mak e a zuanton of me. Skakefedre's Hamlet. 


WAR 


B. Johnfon. 


Prior. 


Otway. 


Milton. 


Fenton. 


South. 


Shakefp. K. John. 


Pope-. 


South’s Sermons. 
Shakefp. Othello. 


3. A word of flight endearment. 

Peace, my wantons ; he will do, 

More than you can aim unto. 

To Wa'nton. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To play Jafcivioufly. 

He from his guards and midnight tenf, 

Difguis’d o’er hills and vallies went. 

To wanton with the fprightly dame, 

And in his pieafure led his fame. 

2. To revel; to play. 

Oh ! I heard him watic-en in his praife; 

Speak things of him might charm the ears. 

Nature here 

Wanton'd as in her prime, and play’d at will 
Pier virgin fancies. 

O ye mufes ! deign your bled retreat. 

Where Horace wantons at your fpring. 

And Pindar (weeps a bolder firing. 

3. To move nimbly, and irregularly. 

Wa'ntonly. adv. [from zuanton.] Ivafcivioufly ; frolickfome- 

ly j gayly; fportively ; carelefsly. 

Thou dod but try how far I can forbear, 

Nor art that monder which thou wouldd appear : 

But do not wantonly my paffion move, 

I pardon nothing that relates to love. Dryden. 

Wa / ntonness. n.J. [from zuanton.] 

1. Lafcivioufnefs ; letchery. 

The fpirit of wanionnej's is fear’d out of him. Shakefp. 

Bulls and goats bled apace ; but neither the violence of the 
one, nor the wantonnejs of the other, ever died a victim at 
any of their altars. 

2. Sportivenefs ; frolick ; humour. 

When I was in France, 

Young would be as fad as night. 

Only for luantonnefs. 

Love , rais’d on beauty, will like that decay ; 

Our hearts may bear its (lender chain a day : 

As flow’ry bands in wantonnefs are worn, 

A morning’s pieafure, and at evening torn. 

3* Licentioufnefs ; negligence of redraint. 

I he tumults threatened to abufe all a£Is of grace, and 
turn them into wantonnefs. K. Charles. 

’Till wantonnefs and pride 

Raife out of friendfnip hodile deeds in peace. Milton. 
Wa'Ntwit. n.f. [want and wit.] A fool ; an idiot. 

Such a zuantwit fadnefs makes of me. 

That I have much ado to know myfelf. Shahefpeare. 

Wa'nty. n.f. [I know not whence derived.] A broad girth of 
leather, by which the load is bound upon the horfe. 

A panel and wanty , pack-faddle and ped, 

With line to fetch litter. Tuffer. 

Wa 7 ped. ad). [Of this word I know not the original, except 
that to zuhape, to (hock, or dejed, is found in Spenfer ; from 
which the meaning may be gathered.] Dejeded ; crudied by 
mifery. J 

f 1 his makes the zuaped widow wed again. Shakefveare. 
Wapentake, n.f. [from woepun, Saxon, and take , wapen- 
takium , zuapentagium, low Latin ] 

Wapentake is all one with what we call a hundred : as 
upon a meeting for that purpofe, they touched each other’s 
weapons, in token of their fidelity and allegiance. Cowel. 

Hundred (ignifietb a hundred pledges; which were under 
the command and affurance of their alderman; which, as I 
(uppofe, was alio called^a wapentake, fo named, of touchino- 
the weapon or (pear of their alderman, and fwearing to fol¬ 
low him faithfully, and ferve their prince truly. But others 
think, that a wapentake was ten hundreds, or boroughs. Spenfer,, 
VAR. n.f. [zuerre, old Dutch; guerre , Ft.] 

War may be defined the exercife of violence under fove- 
reign command againd withdanders ; force, authority, and 
relidance being the effential parts thereof. Violence, limited 
by authority, is diffidently didinguifhed from robbery, and 
the like outrages ; yet confiding in relation towards others 
it neceffarily requires a luppofition of refidance, whereby the 
force of zuar becomes different from the violence inflicted 
upon flaves or yielding malefa&ors. RatArh 

On, you nobled Englifh, 

Whole blood is fetcht from fathers of war nroof Shakefp 
After a denunciation or indfotion of war, the war is no more 
confined to the place of the quarrel, but left at large. Bacon. 

1 law the figure and armour of him, that headed the nea" 
fonts in the war upon Bern, with the feveral weapons found 
on his followers. r Ald’f 

The inflruments of war, in poetical language. f J f'* 1 
L he god of love inhabits there, 

With all his rage, and dread, and grief, and care ; 

11s complement of fiores, and total zuar. Prior 

Forces ; army. Poetically. ° ' 

On th embattled ranks the waves return, 

And overwhelm the Milton s Par. Lojl, b. xii. 

I he profeffion of arms. J 
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WAR 

Thine almighty word 3 .eapt down from heaven, as a fierce 
man of war into the midft of a land of deftru&ion. Wijdom. 

5. Hoftility ; ftate of oppofition ; aCt of oppofition. 

Duncan’s horfes 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their flails, flung out. 
Contending ’gainft obedience, as they would 
Make war with man. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

To War v. n. [from the noun ] To make war ; to be in a 
ftate of hoftility. 

Was this a face, 

To be expos’d againft the warring winds ? Shakefp. 

Why lliould I war without the walls of Troy, 

That find fuch cruel battle here within ? Shakefpeare. 

Make peace with God, for you mult die, my lord.—■ 

— Have you that holy feeling in your foul, 

To counfel me to make my peace with God, 

And are you yet to your own foul’s fo blind, 

That you will war with God, by murd’ring me ? Shakefp. 

He teacheth my hands to war. 2 Sam. xxii. 

This charge I commit unto thee, foil Timothy, that thou 
by them mighteft war a good warfare. 1 Tim. i. 18. 

He limited his forces, to proceed in aid of the Britons, but 
in no wife to ivar upon the French. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

Wc feem ambitious God’s whole work t’ undo ; 

With new difeafes on ourfelves we war, 

And with new phylick, a worfe engine far. Donne. 

His next defign 

Was all the Theban race in arms to join, 

And war on Thefeus. Dryden. 

To the ifland of Delos, by being reckoned a facred place, 
nations warring with one another reforted with their goods, 
and traded as in a neutral country. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To War. v. a. To make war upon. A word not any longer 
ufed. 

And them long time before great Nimrod was. 

That firft the world with fword and fire warred. Spenfer . 

To them the fame waS render’d, to the end, 

To war the Scot, and borders to defend. Daniel’s Civ. War. 
ToWa'rble. v. a. [ werben , old Teutonick 5 wervelen, Gei- 
man ; to twirl, or turn round.] 

1. To quaver any found. 

2. To caufe to quaver. 

Follow me as I fing, 

And touch the warbled firing. 

3. To utter mufically. 

She can thaw the numbing fpell. 

If fhe be right invok’d with warbled fong. 

ToWa'rble. v.n. 

1. To be quavered. 

Such ftrains ne’er warble in the linnet’s throat. 

2. To be uttered melodioufly. 

A plaining fong, plain-finging voice requires, 

For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. 

There birds refort, and in their kind, thy praife 
Amons; the branches chant in warbling lays. Witton. 

3. To fing. 

Creatures that liv’d and mov’d, and.walk’d, or flew; 
Birds on the branches ua bling ; all things fmil’d. Milton. 

She wa bled in her throat, 

And tun’d her voice to many a merry note. 

But indiftinCF 

A bard amid the joyous circle fings 
High airs attemper’d to the vocal firings; 

Whilft warbling to the varied ftrain advance, 

Two fprightly youths to form the bounding dance. Pope. 
WaTbler. n.f [from warble.] A finger; a fongfter. 

Hark ! on ev’ry bough, 

In lulling ftrains the feather’d warblers woo. Tick ell. 

Ward. A fyllable much ufed as an affix in compofition, as 
heavenward , with tendency to heaven ; hitherward , this way ; 
from peapb, Saxon 

Before fhe could come to the arbour, Ihe law walking 
from her -ward, a man in fhepherdifh apparel. Sidney. 

To Ward. v.a. [peapbian, Saxon; waren , Dutch; garder , 

French.] 

To guard; to watch. 

He marched forth towards the caftle wall, 

Whofe gates he found faft {hut, ne living wight 
To ward the fame, nor anfwer comer’s call. Fairy Queen. 

To defend ; to proteCl. 

Tell him it was a hand that warded him 
From thoufand dangers, bid him bury it. Shakefpeare. 
3. To fence off; to obftrutf, or turn afide any thing mifchie- 

vous. . , , 

Not once the baron lift his armed hand 
To ftrike the maid, but gazing on her eyes. 

Where lordly Cupid feem’d in arms to ftand, 

No way to ward or ftum her blows he tries. 

Up and down he traverfes his ground ; 

Now wards a felling blow, now ftrikes again. 


Dryden. 


1. 


Milton. 


Milton. 5 


Gay. 


Sidney. 


Fairfax. 

Daniel. 


WAR 

Toxeiis amaz’d, and with amazement flow 
Or to revenge, or ward the coming blow, 

Stood doubting ; and while doubting thus he flood 
Receiv’d the fieel bath’d in his brother’s blood. * Hr , j 
T he pointed javelin ivarded off his rage. Addi r * 
The provifion of bread for food ; cloathing to ward !Iff 
the inclemency of the air, were to be firft look’d after. Woodw 
It inftru&s the fcholar in the various methods of wardin' 
off the force of obje&ions, and of difcovering and repellim? 
the fubtle tricks of ifophifters. Wafts’s Improv. of the Mind 
To Ward. v.n. 

1. To be vigilant; to keep guard. 

2. To act upon the defenfive with a weapon. 

So redoubling her blows, drove the ftranger to no other 
{hift than to ward and go back. Sidney , b ii 

Short crooked (words in clofer fight they wear, 

And on their war ding arms light bucklers bear. Dryden 
Ward. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Watch; aCt of guarding. 

Still when fhe flept, he kept both watch and ward. Spenfer. 
Sublime on thefe a tow’r of fieel is rear’d ; 

And dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward. 

Girt in her fanguine gown, by night and day, 

Obfervant of the fouls that pals the downward way. Dryden, 

2. Garrifon ; thofe who are intruded to keep a place. 

By reafon of thefe two forts, though there be but 
fmall wards left in them, there are two good towns now 
grown, which are the greateft ftay of both thofe two coun¬ 
tries. Spenfer. 

Th’ affieged caftles ward 

Their ftedfaft ftonds did mightily maintain. Spenfer. 

3. Guard made by a weapon in fencing. 

Thou know’ft my old ward ; here I lay, and thus I bore 
my point. Shakefp. Hen. IV, 

Come from thy ward, 

For I can here difarm thee with this ftick. Shakefp. Tempef. 

Now, by proof it fhall appear, 

Whether thy horns are (harper, or my fpear. 

At this, I threw : for want of other ward, 

He lifted up his hand, his front to guard. Dryden. 

4: Fortrefs ; ftrong hold. 

She dwells fecurely on the excellency of her honour. Now 
could I come to her with any detection in my hand, I could 
drive her from the ward of her purity, her reputation, and a 
thoufand other her defences, which now are too too flrongly 
embattled againft me. Shakefp. Merry Wives of JVindjar, 

[War da, law Lat.] DiftriCt of a town. 

Throughout the trembling city plac’d a guard, 

Dealing an equal {hare to every ward. Dryden. 

6. Cuftody ; confinement. 

That wretched creature being deprehended in that impiety, 
was held in ward. Hooker. 

Stopt there was his too veh’ment fpeech with fpeed, 

And he font clofe to ivard from where he flood. Daniel. 

7. The part of a lock, which, correfpcnding to the proper 
key, hinders any other from opening it. 

In the key-hole turns 

Th’ intricate u ards , and ev’ry bolt and bar. Milton. 

As there are locks for feveral purpofes, fo are there feveral 
inventions in the making and contriving their wards , or 
guards. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

The keys, as well as the locks, were fitted ward to wai > 
by the fame wifdom. Grew's Cofmologj. 

8. One in the hands of a guardian. 

The king caufeth bring up his wards, but beftoweth no 
more of their rents upon them than is ufeful. Drummond. 
You know our father’s ward. 

The fair Monimia : is your heart at peace ? 

Is it fo guarded that you could not love her ? 

Thy Violante’s heart was ever thine, 

Compell’d to wed, before fhe was my ward. 

When ftern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 

We lafh the pupil, and defraud the ward. 

Titles of honour and privileges, the rich and tne g^ a c 
never deferve, unjefs they employ them for the prote K>n 
thefe, the true wards and^ children of God. *■ 

9. The ftate of a child under a guardian. 

I muft attend his majefty’s command, to whom ^ e fp c are. 
inward, evermore in fubjedion. the 

Lewis the eleventh of France having much a ^ 
greatnefs and power of the peers, would fay, t na 
brought the crown out of ward. 

10. Guardianffiip; right over orphans. , j mar* 

It is alfo inconvenient in Ireland, that the zvara^ ar ^ 

riages of gentlemen’s children fhould be m the 1 P 
any of thofe lords. 

Wa'rden. n.f [ tvaerden , Dutch.] 

A keeper ; a guardian. 


Otway . 
Dryden. 
Dryden . 


Spenfe 


A head officer. 

The warden of apothecaries had. 


Garth. 

A magi- 


er. 
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W A R 

V»V<Jet> of tte P t Tjurifdiaion of thofe havens in the 

aZfol EnRhU commonly called the cinque ports, or 
f havens, who has there all that junfdiction which the ad 
^ 1 0 f £ndand has in places not exempt. The reafon why 
m .lift, ate fhould be affigned to thefe havens feems to be, 
£ ne a ufe S in r'efpect of their iituatipn, they formerly required 
l more vigilant care than other havens, being in gt^ter dan- 

* , 0 f invafion by our enemies. . g' f 

, vcUmum, Lat. 1 know not whence denominated.] A 

blF Cmuft'all fhoots of pears alike be fet, > 

Cruftumian, Syrian pears, and wardens great. JX.aysVirg. 
Ox-cheek when hot, and wardens bak d fome cry. 


King. 


Wa'RDER . n.f. [hom ward.] 

1. A keeper ; a guard. \ a T 

Upon thofe gates wnh force he fiercely flew. 

And rending them in pieces, ,c\\y dew 

Thofe warders ftrange, and all that elfc he met. Hubberd. 

Where be thefe warders, that they wait not here ? 

Open the gates. Shakefpeare s Henry 

'Though bladed corn be lodg’d and trees blown down, 
Thou'di°caftles topple on their warders heads. Shakefpear e. 
The warders of the gate but (carce maintain 
Th’ unequal combat, and refill in vain. Dryden. 

2. A truncheon by which an officer of arms forbade fight. 

Sound trumpets, and fet forward combatants. 

—But ftay, the king hath thrown his warder down. 

Shakefpeare. 

Then, then, when there was nothing could have ftaid 
My father from the breaft of Bolingbroke, 

O, when the king did throw his warder down, 

His own life hung upon the ftaff he threw. Shakefpeare. 
VVa'rdmote. n.f. [peapb and mor, or gcmor, Saxo w, war de- 
mot us y low Lat.] A meeting ; a court held in each ward or dn- 
tricl in London for the direction of their affairs. 

Wa'rdrobe. n.f. [gar derobe, French'; garder oba, low Lat. ] A 
room where cloaths are kept. 

The third had of their wardrobe cuftody. 

In which were not rich tires nor garments gay, 

The plumes of pride, and wings of vanity. 

But cloaths meet to keep keen cold away. Fairy Qgicen. 

I will kill all his coats, 

I’ll murder all his wardrobe piece by piece 
Until I meet the king. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. 

Behold 1 

What from his wardrobe her belov’d allows. 

To deck the wedding-day of his unfpotted (poufe. Dry-den.. 
It would not be an impertinent defign to make a kind of 
an old Roma w wardrobe, where you fhould fee toga’s and tu¬ 
nica’s, the chlamys and trabea, and all the different veils and 
ornaments fo often mentioned in the Greek and Roman au¬ 
thors. -Addif on* 

Wardship n.f [from wand.'] 
i. Guardianfhip. 

By reafon of the tenures in chief revived, the fums for re- 
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Wa'reful. adj. [ware znd full.] Cautious; timoroufly pru~ 

WTrefulness. n, f. [from wareful.} Cautioufnefs. Obfolete: „ 
With pretence from Strephon her to guaia, 

He met her full; but full of warefulnefs. Sidney. 

WA “s, n.f and to/,] A ftorchoufe of mer- 

C1 'h!s underftanding is only the warehoufi of other mens lum¬ 
ber I mean faife and unconciuding reafomngs rather than a 

renofitorv of truth for his own ufe. g Clse - 

She had never more (hips at Tea, greater quantities of mer- 

chandife in her v/arehoufes than at prefent. <■ j ona 

She the big ivareboufe built, 

Rais’d the ftrong crane. . rhon.fo.fs Autumn. 

Wa'reless. adj. [ from wan.] Uncautious i unwary. SpnJ. 
Wa'rely. ado. [from ware.] Warily; cautioufty; timoroufly. 
They bound him hand and foot with iron chains. 

And with continual watch did warcly keep. Fairy Queen. 
Warfare, n.f [war and fare.] Military fervice; mill- 

In the wildernefs 

He {hall firft lay down the rudiments 

Of his great warfare , ere I fend him forth 

To conquer fin and death. Milton’s Paradfe Regained. 

Faithful hath been your warfare, and of God 
Accepted, fearlefs in his righteous caufe. < Mill on. 

Tullv, when he read the Ta&ics, was thinking on the bar 
which was his field of battle : the knowledge of warfare is 

thrown away on a general who does not make ufe of what he 
, J Dryden. 

knows. , r/ ii 

The ftate of Chrlftians, even when they are not actually 

nerfecuted, is a perpetual ftate of warfare and voluntary fuf- 
ferings. Attcrbury s Sermons . 

The feripture has directed us to refer thefe mifearriages in 
our Chriftian warfare to the power of three enemies. Rogers. 
To Wa'refare. v. n. [from the noun.] To lead a military 

life. 4 .. . 

That was the only amulet in that credulous warfaring age 

to efcape dangers in battles. Camden's R mains. 

Wa'rhable. adj. [war afid habile, from habilis, Lat. or abie. j 

Militaiv; fit for war. 

The weary Britons, whofe warhable youth 
Was by Maximilian lately led away. 

With wretched miferies and woeful ruth. 

Were to thofe pagans made an open prey. Fairy Queen. 
Wa'rily. adu. [from wary.] Cautioufly; with timorous pru¬ 
dence ; with wife forethought. 

The charge thereof unto a courteous fp’rit 
Commended was, who thereby did attend, 

And ivanly awaited day and night. 

From other covetous fiends it to defend. Fairy Queen. 
The change of laws, efpecially concerning matters of reli¬ 
gion, muft be warily proceeded in. Hooker . 

& It will concern a man to treat confcience awfully and warily , 
by ftill obferv ng what it commands; but efpecially what it for- 
kidg. South’s Sermons. 

They fearched diligently and concluded warily. Sprat. 


];V r region or tnc tenures m cinci jcvi \ Lut auija ° j _ _^ ^ 1 . r _i. 

fpe£t of homage be encteafed, and the profits of warworn- Wa'mness. »./ [from w«ty.] Caution; prudent forethougl 
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. not but be much advanced. Bacon. 

2. Pupillage; ftate of being under ward. 

The houfes fued out their livery, and redeemed themfelves 
from the wardfhip of tumults. King Charles. 

Ware. The preterite of wear, more frequently ivore. 

A certain man ware no cloaths. Luke viii. 2y- 

Ware, adj [For this we commonly fay aware.] 

1. Being in expectation of; being provided againft. 

The lord of that fervant {hall come in a day when he look- 
cth not for him, and in an hour that he is not ware of him. 

Matth. xxiv. 50. 

2. Cautious ; wary. 

Whatman fo wife, what earthly wit fo ware. 

As to defery t!ie crafty cunning train 
By which deceit doth mafic in Vizor fair. Fairy Queen. 
Bid her well be ware and ftill erect. Milton. 

To Ware. v. n. To take heed of ; to beware. 

A fhuffied, fulien, and uncertain light 
That dances-through the clouds, and {huts again. 

Then ware a rifing tempeft on the main. Dryden. 

W t arf.. n.f. [papn, Saxon; waere, Dutch; wara, Swediih.] 
Commonly fomething to be fold. 

Let us, like merchan'.s, fhew our fouleft wares. 

And think, perchance, they'll fell. Shakefpeare. 

If the people bring ware or any victuals to fell, that we 
would not buy it. Neban. x. 31. 

I know thou whole art but a {hop 
Of toys and trifles, traps and fnares, 

To take the weak, and make them flop ; 

Yet art thou falfer than thy wares. Ben. fohtfon . 

Why {hpuld my black thy love impair ? 

Let the dark {hop commend the ware. Cleaveland. 

He turns himfelf to other wares which he finds your mar¬ 
kets take off. Locke. 


timorous fcrupuloufnefs 

For your own confcience he gives innocence. 

But for your fame a difereet warinefs. Donne „ 

To determine what are little things in religion, great wa¬ 
rinefs is to be ufed. Sprat s Sermons. 

The path was fo very flippery, the (hade fo exceeding 
gloomy, and the whole wood fofull of echoes, that they were 
forced to march with the greateft warinefs, circumfpeClion and 
filence. " Addifins Freeholder, 

Moft men have fo much of ill nature, or of warinefs, as 
not to footh the vanity of the ambitious man. Addjfon. 

1 look upon it to be a moft clear truths and exprefled it 
with more warinefs and referve than was necefl'ary. Atterbury. 
Wark. n.f [Anciently ufed for work-, whence bulwark.] 
Building. 

Thou findeft fault where any’s to be found. 

And buildeft ftrong wark upon a weak ground. Spenfer . 

Warlike, n. f [war and like.] 

1. Fit for war; difpofed to war. 

She ufing fo ftrange, and yet fo well fucceeding a temper, 
made her people by peace warlike. . Sidney . 

Old Siward with ten thoufand warlike men. 

All ready at appoint, was fetting forth. Shakejpeare’s Macbeth. 
When a warlike ftate grows foft and effeminate, they may 
be fure of a war. Bacon. 

O imprudent Gauls, 

Relying on faife hopes, thus to incenfe 

The warlike -Englifh. Philips. 

2 . Military ; relating to war. 

The great arch-angel from his warlike toil 
Surceas’d. Mi'torPs Paradife Left. 

War'ling. n.f [from war.] This word is I believe only 
found in the following adage, and feems to mean,' one often 
quarrelled with. 

30 H Better 
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Better be an old man’s darling than a young man’s war- 

arlock. I**'/' [ vardlookr -> Wandick, a charm; peplox, 
Wa R1 UCK. J Saxon an evil fpirit. This etymology was com- 
mumcated by Mr m/e .J A male witch; a wizard. 

Warluck in Scotland is applied to a man whom the vulgar 
luppofe to bsconverfant with fpirits, as a woman who car- 
Ties on the fame commerce is called a witch: he is fuppofed 
to have the invulnerable quality which Dryden mentions, who 
did not underftand the word. 

H e was no warluck , as the Scots commonly call fuch men, 

, rT C - V are ,ron firee or ’ cad free. Drtdm 

ARM. adj. [warm, Gothick ; peapm, Sax. warm, Dutch.] 

1. Wot cold, though not hot; heated to a fmall decree 

He ltretched himfdf upon the child, and the° fieflt of the 
child waxed warm. v- . 

Main ocean flow’d, not idle, but with warm 34 ' 

rrohnek humour, foft’ning all her globe. Milton 

2. Zealous; ardent. * 

I never thought myfelf fo warm in any party’s caufe as to 
deferve their money. } Pot 

Scaliger in his poetics is very zvarm againft it. 

0 -t r. , , f . , Broome s Notes on the Odv/Tey. 

3. Violent; furious; vehement. } 

Welcome day-light; we {hall have warm work on’t: 

1 he Moor will gage 

His utmoft forces on his next aflault, 

4. BulytNr 3nd kingd ° m - Dr ^ W F ’iar. 

I hate the ling’ring fummons to attend. 

Heath all at once would be a nobler end ■ 

Fate is unkind : methinks a general 
Should warm and at the head of armies fall. Dryden. 

5. Fanciful; enthufiaftick. } 

If there be a fober and a wife man, what difference will there 
be between his knowledge and that of the moft extravagant 

f nc y, in * ie wor |^ - H there be any difference between them, 
the advantage will be on the warm- headed man’s fide, as hav¬ 
ing the more ideas, and the more lively. Locke 

To Warm. v. a. [from the adje&ive.] 

r ^° f fee fr°ni cold ; to heat in a gentle decree. 

It fhall be for a man to burn, for he {hall take thereof and 
warm himfelf. jr ,. 

• t There ^ a11 not be a coal to warm at, nor fire to fit before 

. The mounted fun ^.xlvii. 14. 

Shot down direct his fervid rays to warm 
Earth’s inmoft womb Mh 

L hefe foft fires with kindly heat 
Of various influence, foment and warm. Milton 

2. I o heat mentally; to make vehement. 

The adion of Homer being more full of vigour than that 
o Virgil, is more pleafing to the reader: cne warms you by 
degrees the other fets you on fire all at once, and never in¬ 
termits his heat. ry 7 

Wa'rmingpan, nf. [warm and pan.] A covered biraftpan 
for warming a bed by means of hot coals. 

Wa'rmingstone. n f. [warm and/one.] To thefe ufeful 
itenes add the warming-ftone, digged in Cornwall, which be¬ 
ing once well heated at the fire retains its warmth a great 

while, and hath been found to give eafe in the internafhse- 
morrhoids. Ray Qn ^ 

Warmly, adv. [from warm.] 

1. With gentle heat. 

I here the warming fun firft warmly fmotc 
The open field. , 

2 . Eagerly; ardently. 1 ° ' 

Now I have two right honeft wives 
One to Atrides I will fend. 

And t other to my Trojan friend ; 

Each prince fhall thus with honour have 
What both fo warmly feem to crave. Prior. 

The ancients exped you fhould do them right in the ac¬ 
count you intend to write of their charaders: I hope you 
think more warmly than ever of that defign. Pope. 

Wa'rmness. 7 r ' 

Warmth. J [from warm.] 

1. Gentle heat. 

Then am I the prifoner, and his bed my goal; from the 
loathed zvarmth whereof deliver me. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 

Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat of the fun 
encreafing than the hot herbs have; as a cold hand will fooner 
find a little warmth than an hot. Bacons Natural Hlliory. 
y He vital virtue infus’d, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid mafs. Milton. 

Here kindly warmth their mounting juice ferments 
To nobler taftes, and more exalted Rents. Addifon. 

2. Zeal; pafiion ; fervour of mind. 

What warmth is there in your affedion towards any of 
thefe princely fuitors that are already come ? Shakefpeare. 


Our duties towards God and man, we fhouH n r 
that unfeigned integrity which belongs to ChSI^" 1 With 
with that temper and fobriety which becomes ChT piet D 
dence and charity; with that warmthZJN'* n 4 
agrees with Chriflian zeal. ? , 10n which 

Your opinion that it is entirely to be negleaed'T^'?” 1 ’ 
been my own, had it been my own cafe • but Tf^ hlVe 
warmth here than I did when firft I faw his’book agailft^ 

3. Fancifulnefs ; enthufiafm. tyt. 

rr tJ-atsxt" 6 warm, b of head difpofes men to both T., 

T ° V ' a • Cptepn.an, Saxon; waernen, Dutch • 

Swedifh; varna, Iflandick.j " > Kan a, 

J ' tke°o C f in! 0 " againft any f2Ult ° r danSer; t0 8 ive P™iou s no - 

a/NNVI , fc ° r r n me for S entIe counfeli 
And footh che devil that I warn thee from ? e/, i r 

Our fir ft parents had been warn'd ' Shake fP e ^e. 

The coming of their fecret foe, and ’fcap’d 

His mortal fnare. > MdtrP <• P„.. jt r „ 

. The hand can hardly lift up itfelf high enough to tt f' 

.t mufl be feen ; fo that it warns while it 

falle infidious tongue may whifper a lie fo clofe and low that 

though you have ears to hear yet you {hall not hear. 

J uturna warns the Daunian chief. 

Of Laufus’ danger, urging fwift relief. jy , 

If we confider the miftakes in mens difputes and not om 

how great a part is owing to words, and their uncertain w 

miitaken figmficatroris ; this We are the more carefully to be 

■warnedof, becaufe the arts of improving it have been made the 
bufinefs of mens ftudy. j. 

^ The father, whilft he warn'd his erring fon. 

The fad examples which he ought to fhun * 

Defcrib’d. ^ p^. 

When nrft young Maro fuhg of kings and wars, 

Ere warning Phoebus touch’d his trembling ears. 

Perhaps he feem’d above the critick’s law, 

And but from nature’s fountains fcorn’d to draw. Pope: 

2. To admonifii of any duty to be performed, or pradlice or 

place to be avoided or forfaken. P 

Cornelius was warned from God by an holy an^el to fend 
for thee. . . Afls\. 22. 

He had chidden the rebellious winds for obeying the com¬ 
mand or their ufurping mafter: he had warned them from 
the feas ; he had beaten down the billows. Dryden . 

3. To notify previoufly good or bad. 

Pie wonders to what end you have afiembled 

Such troops of citizens to come to him, 

His grace not being warn'd thereof before. Shake/fcani 
He charg’d the foldiers with preventing care. 

Their flags to follow, and tbeir arms prepare, 

IVarn'd of the enfuing fight, and bade ’em hope the war. 

Dryden's JEneii. 

Man, who knows not hearts, fhould make examples. 
Which like a warning -piece mull be {hot off, 

To fright the reft from crimes. Dryden s Spanifl) Friar* 
Warning, n.f. [from warn.] 

1. Caution againft faults or dangers; previous notice of ill. 

I will thank the Lord for giving me warning in the night. Pf. 

He groaning from the bottom of his breaft, 

This warning in thefe mournful words expreft. Dryden . 

Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with cries, 

Could warning make the world more juft or wife. Dryden. 
You have fairer warning than others who are unexpectedly 
cut off, and fo have a better opportunity, as well as greater 
engagements to provide for your latter end. Wake. 

A true and plain relation of my misfortunes may be of ufe 
and warning to credulous maids, never to put too much truft 
in deceitful men. Szvift's Story of the Injured Lady . 

2. Previous notice: in a fenfe indifferent. 

Death called up an old man, and bade him come; the 
man excufed himfelf, that it was a great journey to take upon 
fo fhort a warning. L'Ef range. 

I faw with fome difdain, more nonfenfe than either I or as 
bad a poet could have crammed into it at a month’s warning ; 
in which time it was wholly written. Dryden. 

Warp. n.f. [peapp, Saxon; werp , Dutch.] That order of 
thread in a thing woven that croffes the woof. 

T he fourteenth is the placing of the tangible parts in length 
or tranfverfe, as it is in the warp and the woof of texture, 
more inward or more outward. Bacon's Natural IIif or ye 
, To Warp. v. n. [peoppan, Saxon; werpen , Dutch, to throw; 
whence we fometimes fay, the work cafls.] To change from 
the true fituation by inteftine motion ; to change the pofition 
of one part to another. 

This fellow will but join you together as they join wainfeot, 
then one of you will prove a fhrunk-panne], and like green 
timber warp. Shakefpearc's As you like it. 

They clamp one piec.e of wood to the end of another piece, 
to keep it from calling or warping. Moxon's Mech. Excrdfe. 

2 . Tf 
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2 To lofe its proper courfe or direction. 

There’s our commiffion 

From which we would not have you warp, Shakefp . 

This is ftrange ! methinks 

My favour here begins to warp » Shakefpeare. 

All atteft this dodlnne, that the pope can give away the 
ripltt of anv fovereign, if he (hall never fo little warp. Dryden. 

*This we fhould do as direcftly as may be, with as little warp - 
iriv and declenfion towards the creature as is pofiible. Norris . 

3. I'o turn. 

The potent rod 

Of Amram’s fon in Egypt’s evil day 

Wav’d round the coaft, up call’d a pitchy cloud 

Of locufts, zvarping on the eaftern wind. 

That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

To Wart. v. a. 

1. To contract; to fnrivel. 

2. To turn afide from the true direction. 

This firft avow’d, nor folly warp'd my mind ; 

Nor the frail texture of the female kind 

Betray’d my virtue. Dryden: 

Not foreign or domeftick treachery 
Could warp thy foul to their unjuft decree. Dryden. 

A great argument of the goodnefs of his caufe, which re¬ 
quired in its defender zeal, to a degree of warmth able to 
warp the facred rule of the word of God. Locke. 

I have no private confiderations to warp me in this contro- 
verfy, fince my firft entering upon it. Addifon . 

Not zvarp'd by pafiion, aw’d by rumour. 

Not grave through pride, or gay through folly ; 

An equal mixture of good humour. 

And fenfible foft melancholy. Swift. 

A conftant watchfulnefs againft all thofe prejudices that 
might warp the judgment afide from truth. Watts. 

3. It is ufed by Shakefpeare to exprefs the effect of froft. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter fky. 

Thou do’ft not bite fo nigh 
As benefits forgot: 

Though thou the waters warp . 

Thy fting is not fo fliarp 

As friends remember’d not. Shak. As you like it. 

To WA'RRANT. v.n. [garantir^Fxeneh.] 

1. To fupport or maintain ; to atteft. 

She needed not difdain any fervice, though never fo mean, 
which v/as warranted by the facred name of father. Sidney. 

Fie that readeth unto us the Scriptures delivereth all the 
myfteries of faith, hnd not any thing amongft them all more 
thafi the mouth of the Lord doth warrant. Hooker. 

If this internal light be conformable to the principles of 
reafon, or to the word of God, which is attefted revelation, 
rcafon warrants it, and we may fafely receive it for tru e. Locke. 

2. To give authority. 

Now we’ll together, and the chance of goednefs 
JBe 1 i ke our 'warranted quarrel. Shakef Macbeth . 

3. To juftify. 

How can any one vaarrant himfelf in the ufe of thofe things 
againft fuch fufpicions, but in the truft he has in the common 
honefty and truth of men in general ? South. 

1 rue fortitude is feen in great exploits. 

That juftice zOarrants and thatwifdom guides; 

All elfe is tow’ring frenzy and diftradtion. Addifon . 

4. To exempt; to privilege ; to fecure. 

If my cdrriihg, Whom, {he faid, he feared, as foon as he 
knew me by tlib armour, had not warranted her from that 
near approaching cruelty. Sidney. 

Thefe thoughts cannot, in this your lonelinefs, warrant you 

fiom lufpicion in others, nor defend you from melancholy in 

yourfelf. of, . 

tmi 1 f r 1 vianey. 

1II warrant him from drowning. Shakefp. Pempef. 

In a place 

Lefs Warranted than this, or left fecui'e, 

I cannot be, that I fhould fear to change it. Milton . 

5 * Fo declare upon furety. 

What a galled neck have we here! Look ye, mine’s as 
imooth as filk, I warrant ye. L'E Hr an? e 

T he Moors king 

Is fafe enough, I warrant him for one. Dryd. Span. Frvar 
Warrant, n.f [from the verb.] ^ 

A writ conferring fome right or authority. 

Are you now going to difpatch this deed ? 

--We are, my lord, and come to have the zvarrant , 

J hat we may be admitted where he is. Shak. Rich. III. 

- He fent \nm‘zwarrant for one thoufand pounds a year pen¬ 
non tor his life. Clarendon 

2. A writ giving the officer of juftice the power of caption.. 
here was a damn’d defign, cries one, no doubt; 

? A ; °l™ arrant5 ard aIreat] y iftTed out. Dryden's Juvenal 

3 - A yaft,ficatory commiffion or teftimony. J 

a{> u ]lfe ’ 1S °“ r Aaf in his name what we 
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h this a Warrant fufficient for any man f s confcience to build 
fuch proceedings upon, as have been and are put in ufe for 
the eftablifiiment of that caufe ? Hooker. 

The place of Paradife might be feen unto Mofes, and unto 
the prophets which fucceeded him; both which I take for my 
warrant to guide me in this difeovery. Raleigh. 

His warrant does the Chriftian faith defend ; 

On that relying, all their quarrels end. Waller . 

The Jewifh religion was yet in poffeflion ; and therefore, that 
this might fo enter as not to intrude, it was to bring its warrant 
from the fame hand of Omnipotence. South's Sermons • 

4. Right; legality. Obfolete. 

I attach thee 

For an abufer of the world, a pradlicer 
Of arts inhibited and out of zvarrant. Shakef. Othellc , 

Therefore to horfe, 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But fhift away : there’s warrant in that theft. 

Which fteals itfelf when there’s no mercy left. Shakefp. 

Warrantable, adj. [from warrant.] Juftifiable; de- 
fenfible. 

To purchafe a clear and warrantable body of truth, we muff 
forget and part with much we know. Brown. 

His meals are coarfp and fhort, his employment zvarrant- 
able , his fleep certain and refreflhing. South. 

If 1 can mend my condition by any warrantable induftry, 
the way is fair and open ; and that’s a privilege every reafon- 
able creature has in his commifiion. L'Ejlrange. 

Wa'rrantableness. n. f. [ from warrantable. ] Jufti- 
fiableneft. 

By the foil thereof you may fee the noblenefs of my defire 
to you, and the warrantablenefs of your favour to me. Sidney. 

Wa'rrantably. adv. [from warrantable.] Juftifiably. 

The faith which God requires is only this, that he will cer¬ 
tainly reward all thofe that believe in him, and obey his com¬ 
mandments ; But for the particular application of this faith to 
ourfelves, that deferves no more of our affent, nor can indeed 
warrantably have it, than what is founded upon the ferious 
confideration of our own performances. Wake . 

Warranter. n.J. [from warrant.] 

1. One who gives authority. 

2. One who gives fecurity. 

Warrantise. n.f [ warraniifo , law Latin; from warrant.] 
Authority; fecurity. 

There’s none prote£Ior of the realm but I: 

Break up the gates, I’ll be your warrantee. Shakef H. VI. 

Warranty, n.f [ zvarrantia , law Latin ; garantie, gar ant y 
French.] 

1. [In the common law.] A promife made in a deed byone man 

unto another for himfelf and his' heirs, to fecure him and his 
heirs.againft all men, for the enjoying of any thing agreed of 
between them. ^ Cowd. 

2. Authority ; juftificatory mandate. 

Her obfequies have been fo far enlarg’d 
As we have warranty : her death was doubtful; 

And but that great command o’erfways the order, 

She fhould in ground unfanclify’d have lodg’d 
Till the laft trump. Shakefearei 

In the ufe of thofe epithets we have the warranty and con- 
fent of all the churches* fince they ever had a liturgy. Baylor. 

3. Security. 

Every one cannot diftinguifh between fine and mixed filver : 
thole who have had the care and government of politick fo- 
cieties, introduced coinage as a remedy: the {lamp was a 
warranty of the publick, that under fuch a denomination they 
fhould receive a piece of fuch a weight and finenefs. Locke . 

To Warra'y. v. a. [from war.] To make war upon. 

But Ebranc falved both their infancies 
With noble deeds, and warraycl on Brunchild 

In Hainault, where yet of his victories 
Brave monuments remain, which yet that land envys. F.j^. 

Of thefe a mighty people fhortly grew. 

And puifiant kings, which all the world warraid , 

And to themfelves all nations did fubdue. Fairy Fpueen* 
This continual, cruel, civil war. 

The which myfelf againft myfelf do make, 

Whilft my weak powers of palfions warraid are. 

No fkill can flint, nor reafon can aflake. Spenfcr . 

Six years were run fince firft in martial guife 
The Chriftian lords warraid the eaftren land. Fairfax . 

Vvarre. adj. [poefip, Saxon.] Worfe. Obfolete. 

1 hey fay the world is warre than it wont. 

All for her fhepherds is beaftly and bloont: 

Others faine, but how truly I note, 

wj.KMy &i T they !™l den fllame of their cote * Spenfer's Paf. 
RREN [waerande y Dutch; guerenne , French.] A 
kind of park for rabits. 

I found him here, as melancholy as a lodge in a warren. 

rp, Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

ie coney convenes a whole warren^ tells her ftory, and 
advifes upon a revenge, £’ Ejlrange. 

Men 
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i| 1 



Dry den’s JRn. 
A corneous 


WAS 

Men (hould fet fiiares in their warrens to catch poleats and 
, foxes. Dry den’s Spjnijh Fryar . 

'Wa / RRENER. n.f. [from warren. 7 ] The keeper of a warren. 
Wa'r riour. n. f [ from war. ] A loldier ; a military 

man. 

I came from Corinth, 

Brought to this town by that mod famous warrior , 
Duk^Menaphon. Sbakefp. Comedy oj Eirours. 

Fierce fiery zvarriors fight upon the clouds. 

In ranks and fquadrons and right form of war. 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol. Sbakefp, ful. Cerf 
I fing the warriour and his mighty deeds. Lauderdale . 

The warriour horfes ty’d in order fed. Dryden s JEn. 
The mute walls relate the warricur’s fame, 

And TVojan chiefs the Tyrians pity claim. Dryden s JEn. 

Camilla led her troops, a warriour dame; 

Unbred to {pinning, in the loom unfkill’d, 

She chofe the nobler Pallas of the field. 

WART. n.f. [peajvr, Saxon; werte, Dutch.] 
excrefcence ; a ffnall protuberance on the flefti. 

If thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, ’till our ground. 

Singeing his pate againft the burning fun, 

Make Offa like a zvart. Shak. Hamlet. 

In old ftatues of ftone, which have been put in cellars, the 
feet of them being bound with leaden bands, there it appeared 
the lead did fw.el.l, infomuch as it hanged upon the ftone like 
waitSm Bacons Natural Hifiory. 

Like vile ftones lying in faffron’d tin. 

Or zuarts , or weals, it hangs upon her ikin. Donne. 

In painting, the warts and moles, adding a likenefs to the 
face, are not to be omitted. ' Dryden s Dufi efnoy. 

He is taken with thofe zuarts and moles, and hard features, 
by thofe who reprefent him on the ftage, or he is no more 
Achilles. Dryden. 

Malpighi, in his treatife of galls, under which he compre¬ 
hends all preternatuial and morbofe tumours of plants, doth 
demonftrate that all fucli warts , tumours and excrefcences, 
where any infeCts are found, are excited or raifed up by fome 
venenofe liquors, which with their eggs fuch infeCts fhed ; or 
boring with their terebrae, inft.il into the very pulp of fuch 
b uc l s> Ray on the Creation. 

Wa'rtwort. n.f. [wart and wort.] Spurge. 

Wa'rty. adj. [from wart.] Grown over with warts. 
Warworn, adj. [war and zoom] Worn with war. 

Their gefture fad, 

Inveft in lank lean cheeks and warzvorn coats, 

Prefented them unto the gazing moon 

So many horrid ghofts. * Sbakef Henry V. 

Wa'ry. adj. [poep, Saxon.] Cautious; fcrupulous; timo- 
roufly prudent. 

He is above, and we upon earth ; and therefore it behoveth 
cur words to be wary and few. Hacker. 

Leontius, their biftiop, although an enemy to the better 
part, yet wary and fubtle, as all the heads of the Arrians fac¬ 
tion were, could at no time be plainly heard to ufe either 
term. Hooker. 

Good caufe he had to haflen thence away; 

For on a day his wary dwarf had fpy d, 

Where in a dungeon deep huge numbers lay. 

Of captive wretched thrals that wailed night and day. F.2K 
Each thing feigned ought more wary be.. Hubb . Tale. 

Each warns a warier carriage in the thing, 

Left blind preemption work their ruining. Daniel. 

Others grow zuary in their praifes of one, who fets too 
great a value on them, left they fhould raife him too high in 
his own imagination. Addifon s Spectator. 

Was. The preterite of To Be. 

Enoch walked with God, and was not; for God took 
him. Gen. v. 24. 

To WASH. v. a. [pap-can, Saxon; wajfcben , Dutch.] 


WAS 


To cleanfe by ablution. 

How fain, like Pilate, would I fo/ajb my bands 
Of this moft grievous guilty murther done ! Sbakef a. III. 
Look, how fhe rubs her hands. 

_It i s a n accuftom’d a&ion with her to feem thus wajhmg 

her hands. . Sbakefp. Macbeth 


iVaJh me throughly from mine iniquity, and cleanfe me 
from my fin. 

Thou didft wajh thyfelf. **»»»• 

Shall he that gives fire to the train pretend to wajh his 

hands of the hurc that is done by the playing of the mine ? 

L’Ef ranges Fables . 

2. To moiften. 

3. To affeCt by ablution. 

Be baptized, and zvajh away thy fins. Adis xxn. lb. 

Sins of irreligion muft fti 11 be lo accounted lor as to aa\e 
pardon, and be wafted off by repentance. Taylor. 

Recollect the things you have heard, that they may not be 
walked all away from the mind by a torrent of other engage¬ 
ments <- ' JVaitfs Improvement of the Mind. 


4. To colour by waftiing. 

To waft o\zx a coaife or infignificant meaning, is tocoun* 
terfeit nature’s coin. Collier of the Afuft, 

To Wash. v. n. 

1. To perform the a£l of ablution. 

I will go wajl: ; 

And when my face is fair, you {hall perceive 
Whether I blufh or no. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Waf: and be clean. 2 Kings v. 13. 

Are not the rivers of Damafcus better than all the waters 
of Ifrael ? May I not waf: in them ? 2 Kings v. 12. 

Let each becalm his troubled breaft, 

Waf: and partake lerene the friendly feaft. Pope’s Odyffey. 

2. To cleanfe cloaths. 

She can wajh and fcour. 

—-A fpecial virtue; for then (lie need not be waf:ed and 
fcoured. Shak. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Wash, n.f [from the verb.] 

I. Alluvion ; any thing collected by water. 

The waf: of paftures, fields, commons, and roads, where 
rain-water hath a long time fettled, is of great advantage to 
all land. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

j . A bog; a marfh ; a fen ; a quagmire. 

Full thirty times hath Phoebus car gone round 
Neptune’s fait wajh, and Tellus’ orb’d ground; Shakeffeare , 
The heft part of my power 
Were in the waf:es all unwarily 

Devoured by the unexpected flood. Sbakefp. King John. 

4. A medical or colmetick lotion. 

Try whether children may not have fome wojh to make 
their teeth better and ftronger. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 

They paint and patch their imperfections 
Of intellectual compIeCtions, 

And daub their tempers o’er with wajhes , 

As artificial as their faces. Hudibras. 

He tried all manner of zvajhes to bring him to a better com¬ 
plexion; but there was no good to be done. L’Ef range. 

.None are welcome to fuch, but thofe who fpeak paint and 
wajh ; for that is the thing they love j and no wonder, fince it 
is the thing they need. South’s Strfnm. 

To fteal from rainbows, ere they drop in (how’rs, 

A brighter wajh. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 

Here gaily pots and vials plac’d. 

Some fill’d with zvajhss, fome with pafte. Swift, 

5. A fuperficial ftain or colour. 

Imagination ftamps fignification upon his face, and tells the 
people he is to go for fo much, who oftentimes, being deceived 
by the zvafl:, never- examine the metal, but take him upon con¬ 
tent. # Collier. 

6. The feed of hogs gathered fromwalhed difhes. 

The wretched, bloody, and ufurping boar, 

That fpoil’d your fummer-fields and fruitful vines, 

Swills your warm blood like wajh , and makes his trough 
In your cmbowell’d bofoms. Sbakefp. Richard III. 

7. The aCt of wafhing the cloaths of a family ; the linen walked 
at once. 

Wa'shball. n.f [zuaf: and ball.'] Ball made of foap. 

I afked a poor man how he did ; he faid he was like a wo ft- 
ball , always in decay. Swift. 

Wa'sher. n.f [from waft.] One that wafhes. . 

Quickly is his laundrefs, his wajher, and his wringer, obak. 

Wa'shy. adj. [from waf:.] 

1. Watry; damp. 

On the wafhy ouze deep channels wore, 

Eafy, ere God had bid the ground be dry. MiW. 

2 . Weak ; not folid. 

A polifh of clearnefs, evenly and fmootbly fpread, n0 
thin and wafhy , but of a pretty folid confifter.ee. u~\° A 
WASP. n.f. [pearp, Saxon; vefpa, Latin; guefpe, rrencn.j 

brifk flinging inleCt, in form refemblinga bee. 

More zuafps, that buz about his nofe, - 

Will make this fling the looner. Sbakejpeare s Henry 
Encount’ring with a wafp , n 

He in his arms the fly doth clafp. _ p J 

Why, what a wajp- tongu’d and impatient 
Art thou, to break into this woman’s mood, r7 jy 

Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own. Mak. • ; 

Wa'spish. adj. [from wafp.] Peevifh; malignant; 
irafcible. 

I’ll ufe you for my laughter, 

When you are wafpijh. Sbakefp . ju 

;• Come, you wafp, you are too angry. 

—If 1 be wafpijh , beft beware my fling. Jr 

By the flern brow and wafpijh zftion, . 

Which fhe did ufe as fhe was writing of it, ^ ^ 

It bears an angry tenour. ' n( j er the 

The taylor’s wife was only a good hearty Ihr , ^ her 

impotency of an unruly tuajpijh humour : fhe w lygffoangt. 


will. 


L'Efrangt 

Upon this grofs mi flake the poor wafpijh creatuxe^ru , 
- Imv« jvluch 


for many leaves. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 










W A S 

Much do I fuffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, wajpijh , wrong-head, rhiming race. Pope. 
Wa'spishly. adv. [from wafpijh .] Peeviflfly. _ . \\ 

Wa'spishness. n.f [from wajpijh.'] Peevifhnefs; irritability. 
Wassail, n.f. [from paep Jjcel, your health, Saxon.] 

! A liquour made of apples, fugar, and ale, anciently much 
* ufed by Englfth goodfellows. 

2 A drunken bout. 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes his roule. 

Keeps wajfai /, and the fwagg’ring upfpring reds. Sbakefp. 

IVVssailer. n.f [from waj]ai!.\ A toper; a drunkard. 

I’m loth to meet the rudeneifs, and fwill’d infolence 
Of fuch late waffailers. Milton. 

Wast. The fecond perfon of was, from To be. 

To WASTE, v. a. [apepan, Saxon; woejlen, Dutch 5 guaftare, 
Italian ; vajlare , Latin.] 

1. To diminifh. 

The fire that mounts the liquor ’till’t run o’er. 

Seeming t’ augment it, zvajles it. Sbakefp. H. VIII. 

Firft vegetive, then feels, and reafons laft; 

Rich of three fouls, and lives all three to wajle. Dryden. 
Could fighs furnilh new breath, or draw life and fpirits from 
the wajling of your’s, your friends would encourage your 
paffion. # Temple. 

2. To deftroy wantonly and luxurioufly ; to fquander. 

The people’s praying after the minifter, they fay, wajleth 
time. - _ Hooker. 

There muft be providence ufed, that our fhip-timber be not 
zvafed. Bacon. 

No ways and means their cabinet employ. 

But their dark hour-, they wajle in barren joy. Garth. 

3. To deftroy; to defolate. 

He only their provifions wafes and burns. Daniel. 

Peace to corrupt, no lefs than war to wajle. Milton . 

The Tyber 

Inftilts our walls, and wafes our fruitful grounds Dryden. 

Now wajling years my former ftrength confound, 

And added woes have bow’d me to the ground; 

Yet by the ftubble you may guefs the grain. 

And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. Broome. 

4. To wear out. 

Here condemn’d 

T owafe eternal days in woe and pain. Milton. 

5. To fpend ; to con fume. 

O were I able 

To wafe it all myfelf, and leave you none. Milton. 

ToWaste . v. n. T-odwindle; tobe inaftateof confumption. 
Man dieth and wajleth away. y^xiv. 10. 

Their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity; wajling and de- 
ftrudtion are in their paths. If lix. 7. 

The latter watch of zva/ling night. 

And fetting ftars to kindly fleep invite. Dryden. 

Waste, adj. [from the verb.] . ^ 

1. Deftroyed; ruined. 

Sophi leaves all wajle in his retreat. Milton. 

The multiplication and obftinacy of difputes, which have fo 
hid wafe the intellechial world, is owing to nothing more 
than to the ill ufe of words. Locke. 

When thus the gather’d ftorms of wretched love. 

In my fwoln bofom, with long war had ftrove, 

Laid all the civil bonds of manhood wajle , 

And fcatter’d ruin as the torrent paft. Prior. 

2. Defolate; uncultivated. 

There be very wajle countries and wilderneffes; but we 
find not mention whether any do inhabit there. Abbot. 

He found him in a defert land, and in the zvajle howling 
wildernefs. Deut. xxxii, 10. 

3- Superfluous; exuberant; loft for want of occupiers. 

Quite furcharg’d with her own weight, 

And ftrangl’d with her wajle fertility. Milton. 

4 * Worthlefs; that of which none but vile ufes can be made. 

5. That of which no account is taken, or value found. 

It maybe publifhed as well as printed, that fo much {kill 
^ in Hebrew derivations may not lie for wajle paper. Dryden. 
Waste, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Wanton or luxurious deftrueftion; the a£t of fquandering; 
« confumption; lofs. 

Reafons induce us to think it a good work, which they, in 
their care for well beftowing of time, account wafle. Hooker. 

Thin air is better pierced, but thick air preferveth the found 
better from Wajle. BacNs Natural Hijhry. 

Freedom who loves, muft firft be wife and good ; 

But from that mark how far they rove we fee, 
hor all this zvajle of wealth, and lofs of blood. Milton . 
It was providently defigned to repair the wajle daily made 
by the frequent attrition in maftication. Ray on the Creation. 

So foolifti and lavifti are we, that too often we ufe fome 
words in mere wafe , and have no ideas for them. Watts . 

2. Ufelefs expence. 

But youth, the perilling good, runs .on too faft. 

And unenjoy’d it fpends itfelf to wafe ; 

Few know the ufe of life before ’tis paft, Dryden , 

§ 


l 


WAT 

• . -s - • - 

Secure tile workings df your foul from runnitlgto waf e, and 
even your loofer moments will turn to happy account. Watts , 

q. Defolate or uncultivated ground. 

Land that is left wholly to nature, that hath no improve¬ 
ment of pafturage, tillage, or planting, is called waff. Lorn* 
Lifted aloft he ’gan to mount up higher. 

And, like frefh eagle, made his hardy flight _ 

Thro’ all that great wide wafe , yet wanting light. Spenfer . 

A. Ground, place, or fpace unoccupied. 

Thefe gentlemen, on their watch. 

In the dead wajle and middle of the night* 

Had been thus encountred. Sbakefp. Hamlet „ 

Forty days Elijah, without food, ^ 

Wander’d this barren wafle. Miltons Paradife Regain’d. 

Lords of the world’s great wajle , the ocean, we 
Whole forefts fend to reign Upon the fea. Waller. 

From that dire deluge, through the wat’ry wafe , 

Such length of years, fuch various perils paft. Dryden . 

Thee I purfue, oh great ill-fated youth l 
Through the difmal wafe of gloomy death. Smiths 

See the man who fpacious regions gave., 

A wafe forbeafts, himfelf deny’d a grave. Pope. 

5. Region ruined and deferted. 

All the leafy nation finks at laft. 

And Vulcan rides in triumph o’er the wafe. Drydeti’s JEn. 

6. Mifchief; deftrudtion. 

The fpirit of wantonnefs is fure fcarce out of him : if the- 
devil have him not in fee-fimple, he will never, I think, in 
the way of wafe , attempt us again. Sbakef. 

Wasteful, adj. [wafean&fidl.] 

1. Deftrudlive ; ruinous. 

The folly of man 

Let in thefe wajleful furies. Milton’s Paradife Lof . 

2. Wantonly or diffolutely confumptive. 

To fmooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To feck the beauteous eye of heav’n to garnifh; 

Is wajleful and ridiculous excefs. Sbakefp. K. John'. 

In fuch cafes they fet them off more with wit and a&ivity, 
than with coflly and wajleful expences. Bacon. 

3. Lavifh ; prodigal; luxuriantly liberal. 

How has kind heav’n adorn’d the happy land, 

And fcatter’d bleffings with a wajleful hand ! Addifon. 

4. Defolate; uncultivated; unoccupied. 

In wildernefs and wafeful defarts ftray’d, 

To feek her knight. Fairy Jjuecn. 

Outrageous as a fea, dark, wafeful , wild. Milton. 

Wa'stefully. adv. [from wnfefuV\ With vain and diffo- 
lute confumption. 

Never any man would think our labour mifi-fpent, or the 
time zvaflefully confumed. Hooker. 

To her new-made favourite, Morat, 

Her lavifli hand is wafefully profufe. Dryden s Aurengx. 

Wastefulness, n.f [from wafeful.'] Prodigality. 
Wa'steness. n.f [from wafe.] Defolation ; fofitude. 

She, of nought afraid. 

Through woods and wafenefs wide him daily fought. Spenf 
That day is a day of wrath, a day of wafenefs. Z eph. i. 1 5. 
Wa'ster. n f. [from wafe.] One that confumes diffolutely 
and extravagantly ; a fquanderer ; vain con Turner. 

Divers Roman knights. 

The profufe wafers of their patrimonies, 

So threatned with their debts, as they will now 
Run any defperate fortune. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline . 

Plenty, in their own keeping, makes them wanton and 
carelefs, and teaches them to he fquanderers and waf ers. Locke . 

Upon cards and dice never learn any play* and fo be incapa¬ 
citated for thofe encroaching waflers of ufeful time. Locke. 
Sconces are great wafers of candles. Swift. 

Wastrel, n.f [from wafe.] 

Their works, both ftream and load. He in feveral, or in 
waf rell, that is, in inclofed grounds, or in commons. Carew. 
WATCH, n.f. [pascce, Saxon.] 
i; Forbearance of fleep. 

2. Attendance without fleep. 

AH the long night their mournful zuatch they keep, 

And all the day ftand round the tomb and weep. Addifon. 

3. Attention ; clofe obfervation. 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft one {haft, 

I (hot his fellow, of the felf-fame flight, 

The felf-fame way* with more advi ted watch. 

To find .the other forth; by vent’ring both, 

I oft found both. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice 

4. Guard ; vigilant keep. 

Still, when {he flept, he kept both watch and ward* F. 

Hie thee to thy charge ; 

Ufe careful watch, chufe trufty centinels. Sbakefp. R. IIL 
Love can find entrance not only into an open heart, but alio 
into a heart well fortified, if watch be not well kept. Bacon. 

5. Watchman; men fet to guard. It is ufed in a collective fenle. 

Before her gate, high God did fweat ordain, 

And wakeful watches ever to abide. FcBy Fhieen. 

3° I . Such 
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WAT 


Such ftand in narrow lanes, 

And beat our watch, and rob our paffengers. Shakefpear'e. 
The ports he did {hut up, or at leaft kept a watch on them, 
that none fhould pafs to or fro that was fufpedted. Bacon. 
The tow’rs of heav’n are fill’d 
With armed watch , that render all accefs 
Impregnable. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

An abfurditv our Saviour accounted it for the blind to 
lead the blind, and to put him that cannot fee to the office of 
a watch. South's Sermons. 

6. Place where a guard is fet. 

He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch. Shake/p, Othello. 

7. Poft or office of a watchman. 

As I did fland my watch upon the hill, 

I look’d toward Birnam, and anon methought 

The wood began to move. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

8. A period of the night. 

Your fair daughter, 

At this odd, even, and dull watch o’ th’ night. 

Is now tranfported with a gondalier. 

To the grofs clafps of a lafcivious Moor. Shak. Othello. 

All night he will purfue ; but his approach 
Darknefs defends between, ’till morning watch. Milton. 

The latter watch of wafting night. 

And letting ftars, to kindly fleep invite. Dryden's Mn. 
g, A pocket-clock ; a fmall clock moved by a fpring. 

A watch , befides the hour of the day, gives the day of the 
month, and the place of the fun in the zodiack. Hale. 

On the theatre we are confined to time; and though we 
talk not by the hour-glafs, yet the watch often drawn out of 
the pocket warns the adtors that their audience is weary. Dryd. 
That Cloe may be ferv’d in ftate. 

The hours muft at her toilet wait; 

Whilftr all the reafoning fools below 

Wonder their watches go fo flow. Prior. 

To Watch, v. n. [pacian, Saxon.J 

1. Not to fleep; to wake. 

1 have two nights watch'd with you j but can perceive no 
truth in your report. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Watching care will not let a man {lumber, as a fore difeafe 
breaketh fleep. Ecclus xxxi. 2. 

Sleep, lift’ning to thee, will watch. Milton. 

2. To keep guard. 

I wiU watch over them for evil, and not for good. Jer. xliv. 
In our watching we have watched for a nation that could not 
fave us. Lam. iv. 17. 

He gave fignal to the minifter that watch'd. Milton. 

3. To look with expectation. 

My foul waiteth for the Lord, more than they that watch 
for the morning. * Pf cxxx. 6. 

4. To be attentive; to be vigilant. 

Watch thou in all things, endure afflictions. 2 Tim. iv. 7. 

5. To be cautioufly obfervant. 

Watcb over thyfelf, counfel thyfelf, judge thyfelf impar¬ 
tially. Taylor. 

6. To be infidioufly attentive. 

He fomewhere nigh at hand 
Watches , no doubt, with greedy hope to find 
His wifh, and beft advantage us afunder, 

Hopelefs to circumvent us join’d. Milton: 

To Watch. v. a. 

3. To guard ; to have in keep. 

Flaming minifters watch and tend their charge. Milton. 

2. To obferve in ambufti. 

Saul fent meffengers unto David’s houfe to watch him, and 
to flay him. 1 Sa. xix. ir. 

He is bold, and lies near the top of the water, zvatching the 
motion of any water-rat that fwims betwixt him and the 
Iky. Walton. 

They under rocks their food 

In jointed armour watch . Milton. 

3. To tend. 

Paris watched the flocks in the groves of Ida. Broome. 

4. To obferve in order to deteCf or prevent. 

Wtcher. n.f. [from watch.] 

j. One who watches. 

Get on y.our night-gown, left occafion call us, 

And fhew us to be watchers. Shak. Macbeth. 

Love hath chac’d fleep from my enthralled eyes. 

And made them watchers of mine own heart’s fofrow. Shak. 
2 . Diligent overlooker or obferver. 

It is obferved, by thofe that are more attentive watchers of 
the works of nature. More. 

Wa'tchet. adj, [pceceb, Saxon, weak. Skinner.] Blue; 
pale blue. 

Whom ’midft the Alps do hanging throats furprife ? 

Who flares in Germany at watchet eyes ? Dryden s Juven. 
Wa'tchFul. adj. [ watch and full.] Vigilant; attentive; 
cautious ; nicely obfervant. 

Call home our exil’d friends, 

That fled thefnaresof watchful tyranny. Shak* Macbeth * 


hemtchful, and lengthen the things ready to dri p •, 
Nodding a while, and watchful of' his blow T** Ui * 
He fell; and falling cruffl’d th’ ungrateful nvmnh hf r. 
Readers fiiould not lay fry thatcaution 
fincere purfuit of truth,. aiid ihould make them a |,„ mcs a 
ful againft whatever might conceal or mifreprefent T’Tf" 
Watchfully, adv. [from watchful.) Vmlantl,', "“*• 
oully; attentively; with cautious obfervation;°he&ii v CaUt1 ' 
If this experiment were very tried in veffel S(lf 

feveral fizes, fome fuch things may be difcovered p , 
Watchfulness, n.f [from watchful.] ’ L ° ye ‘ 

1. Vigilance; heed; fufpicious attention ; cautious retard • 

gent obfervation. & 5 ai!l * 

7 he experience of. our own frailties, and the confix.. .• 
of the watchfulnef of the tempter, difcourage us Han ^ 
Love, fantafticfe pow’r ! that is afraid 3 
To ftir abroad ’till watchfulnefs be laid; 

Undaunted then o’er cliffs and valleys ftravs, 

And leads his vot’ries fafe through pathlefs ways p • 
Hufbands are counselled not to truft too much to th:' 
wives owning the do&rine of unlimited conjugal fidelity and 
fo to neglect a due watchfulnefs over their manners. Muthno* 
Prejudices are cured by a conftant jealoufv and watch 
fulnejs over our paffions, that they may never interpofe when 
we are called to pafs a judgment. * ^ 

By a folicitous watchfulnefs about one’s behaviour, inftead of 
being mended, it wili be conftrained. * j 

2 . Inability to fleep. 

Watchfulnefs , fometimes called a coma vigil, often precedes 
too great fleepinefs. Arbuthnot on Diet 

WaTchhouse. n.f [watch and houfe .] Place where the 
watch is fet. 

Where ftatues breath’d, the works of Phidias’ hands, 

A wooden pump or lonely watcbhcufe ftands. Gat. 

WaTchin g. n.f [from watch.] Inability to fleep. 

The bullet, not having been extra&ed, occafioned great 
pain and watchings. Wifeman's Surgery. 

WaTchmaker. n.f [watch and maker.] One whofe trade 
is to make watches, or pocket-clocks. 

Smithing comprehends all trades which ufe forge or file, 
from the anchorfmith to the watchmaker ; they all ding the 
fame tools, though of feveral fizes. Moxon. 

Wa'tchman. n.J. [watch and man.] Guard; fentinel; one 
fet to keep ward. 

On the top of all I do efpy 

The watchman waiting, tydings glad to hear. Fa. Queen, 
Turn him into London-ftreets, that the watchmen might 
carry him before a juft ice. Bacon. 

Drunkennefs calls oft the watchmen from their towers; and 
then all evils that proceed from a loofe heart, an untied tongue, 
and a diffolute fpirit, we put upon its account. Taylor, 

Our watchmen from the tow’rs, with longing eyes, 
Exped his fwift arrival. Dryden s Spanijl) Fryar. 

7 he melancholy tone of a watchman at midnight. Sw'ft. 
WaTchtower. n.f. [watch and tower.] 7 'ower on which 
a centinel was placed for the fake of profped. 

In the day-time {he fttteth in a watchtower, and flieth mod 
by night. Bacon. 

Up unto the watchtower get, 

And fee all things defpoil’d of fallacies. Donne. 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And ftnging ftartle the dull night 
From his watchtower in the fkies, 

’Till the dappled dawn doth rife. Mdton, 

The fenfes in the head, as fentinels in a watchtower , con¬ 
vey to the foul the impreffions of external objedts. Boy. 
Wa'tchword. n.f [watch and word.] The word given to 
the centinels to know their friends. 

All have their ears upright, waiting when the watchword 
{hall come, that they fhould all arife into rebellion. Spenfer. 

We have heard the chimes at midnight, mafter Shallow. 
—That we have, fir John: our watchword, hem, boys. Shak. 

A watchword every minute of the night goeth about the 
walls, to teftify their vigilancy. Sandys. 

WA'TER. n.f [waeter, Dutch ; poetejn, Saxon.] 

J. Sir Ifaac Newton defines water , when pure, to be a very 
fluid fait, volatile, and void of all favour or tafte; anditleems 
to conftft of fmall, fmooth, hard, porous, fphericai particles, 
of equal diameters, and of equal fpecifick gravities, as Dr. 
Cheyne obferves ; and alfo that there are between them fpaces 
fo large, and ranged In fuch a manner, as to be pervious on 
all fides. 7 ’heir fmoothnefs accounts for their Aiding eanly 
over one another’s furfaces: their fphericity keeps them 
from touching one another in more points than one; and oy 
both thefe their frictions in Aiding over one another, is ren¬ 
dered the leaft poffible. Their hardnefs accounts for the in- 
compreffibility of water, when it is free from the intermixture 
of air. 7'he porofity of water is fo very great, that there is 
at leaft forty times as much fpace as matter in it; for water h 
nineteen times fpecifically lighter than gold, and confeq uent 1 
raret in the fame proportion, 

My 
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My mildnefs hath allay’d their fwelling griefs, . 

Mv mercy dry’d their water-B owing tears. Shak. H. V 1. 
Your water is a fore dtcayer of your whorfon dead body. 

Shakejpeare's Hamlet. 

The fweet manner of it forc’d 
Thofe w /te’S from me, which I would have ftopp d, 

But I had not fo much of man in me; 

But all mv mother came into mine eyes, 

And gave me up to tears. . # S ha kef Henry V. 

Men’s evil manners live in brafs, their virtues 
We write in water. Shakefp Henry Wlh 

Thofe healths will make tnee and thy ftate look ill, I imon : 
here’s that which is too weak to be a finner, honeft water, 
which ne’er left man i’ th’ mire. Sh'akcfpear e's Timon. 

iVater is the chief ingredient in all the animal fluids and 
folids; for a dry bone, diftilled, affords a great quantity of in¬ 
fold water: therefore Water feems to be proper drink for every 
ai ; ima p Arbuthhot on Aliments. 

The fea. 

Travel by land or by water. Common Prayer. 

By water they found the fea, weft ward from Peru, always 
very calm. * Abbot's Defription af the World. 

Urine. 

If thou could’ft, dodfor, caff 
The wafer of my land, find her difeafe, 

And purge it to a found and priftine health, 

I would applaud thee. Shak. Macbeth. 

Go to bed, after you have made water. Swift. 

To hold Water. To be found ; to be tight. From a vef- 
fel that will not leak. 

A good Chriftian and an honeft man muft be all of a piece, 
and inequalities of proceeding will never hold water. L Bjlr. 

It is ufed for the luftre of a diamond. 

’7'is a good form. 

And rich : here is a water, look ye. Shakefp. Timon. 

Water is much ufed in compofition for things made with 
water , being in water, or growing in water. 

She might fee the fame wafrr-fpaniel, which before had 
hunted, come and fetch away one of Philoclea’s gloves, whofe 
fine proportion (hewed well what a dainty gueft was wont 
there to be lodged. Sidney. 

Oh that 1 were a mockery king of fnow, 

Standing before the fun of Bolmgbroke, 

And melt myfelf away in water-d rops. Shakeffeare. 

Poor Tom eats the wall-newt, and the water- newt. Shakef 
Touch me with noble anger ! 

O let not women’s weapons, water-drops. 

Stain my man’s cheeks. Shak. King Lear. 

Let riot the water-Bo od overflow me. Pf. lxix. 1 5. 

1 hey fnall fpring up as arriong the grafs, as willows by the 
water- courfes. If xliv. 4. 

As the hart panteth after the water- brook, fo panteth my 
foul after thee, O God. Pfalms. 

Deep calleth unto deep, at the noife of thy water-fronts. 

Pf xlii. 7. 

He trirrieth rivers into a wildernefs, and the water-fpr'mgs 
into dry ground. Pf evii. 33. 

There were fet fix toater- pots of ftone. Jo. ii. 6. 

Hercules’s £age, Hylas, went with a water-pot to fill it at a 
pleaiant fountain that was near. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

As the carp is accounted the water-fox for his cunning, fo 
the roach is accounted the water fheep. Walton s Angler. 

Sea-calves unwonted to frefh rivers fly ; 

The mzrir-fnakes with feales upftanding die. May's Virgil. 
By making the water- wheels larger, the motion will be fo 
flow, that the ferew will not be able to fupply the outward 
ftreams. Wilkins's Daedalus. 

Rain carried away apples, together with a dunghill that lay 
in the water-cowxfo. L'Eflrange. 

Oh help, in this extremeft need, 

If zwter-gods are deities indeed. Dryden. 

7 'he zctfrir-fnake, whom fifli and paddocks fed. 

With flaring feales lies poifon'd in his. bed. Dryd. Virgil. 
Becaufe the outermoft coat of the eye might be pricked, and 
this humour let out, therefore nature hath made provifion to 
repair it by the help of certain water- pipes, or lymphaedu&s, 
inferted into the bulb of the eye, proceeding from glandules 
that feparate this water from the blood. Ray on the Creation. 

The lacerta aquatica, or water-nowt, when young, hath 
four neat ramified fins, two on one fide, growing out a little 
above its forelegs, to poife and keep its body upright, which 
fall off when the legs are grown. Derbam's PhyficO'Theology. 

Other mortar ufed in making water- courfes, cifterns, and 
fifhponds, is very hard and durable. Moxon. 

The moft brittle water- carriage was ufed among the Egyp¬ 
tians, who, as Strabo faith, would fail forhetimes in boats 
made of earthen ware. ' Arbuthnot. 

A gentleman watered St. foin in dry weather at new fow- 
irig, and, wheti it came up, with a water- cart, carrying his 
water in a cafk, to which there was a tap at the end, which 
lets the water run into a long trough full of fmall holes. Mort. 
In Hampihire they fell water- trefoil as dear as hops. Mort* 


Td Wa't v. 'a. [from the noun.] 

1. To irrigate; to fupply with moifture. 

A river went out of Eden to water the garden. Gen. ii. 

A man’s nature runs to herbs or weeds; therefore let hint 
feafonably water the one, and deftroy the other. Bacon. 

Chafte moral writing we may learn from hence, 

TJegledl of which no wit can recompenfe; 

The fountain which from Helicon proceeds. 

That facred ftream, fhould never water weeds. WAler. 

Could tears water the lovely plant, fo as to make it glow 
again after once ’tis cut down; your friends would be fo far 
from accufing your paffton, that they would encourage it, and 


{hare it. . 

You may water the lower land when you wil.. M01 timer* 

2 . To fupply with water for drink. 

Now ’gan the golden Phoebus for to fteep 
His fiery face in billows of the weft, 

And his faint ftceds water'd in ocean deep, 

Whilft from their journal labours they did reft. Fa. Sjuecx. 
Doth not each on the fabbath loofe his ox from the ftall, 
and lead him away to luatering ? Eu. xiil. 15. 

His horfemen kept them in fo ftrait, that no man could, 
without great danger, go to water his Horfe. KnolleS. 

Water hirn, and, drinking what he can. 

Encourage him to thrift again with bran. Dryden. 

3. To fertilize or accommodate with ftreams. 

Mountains, that run from one extremity of Italy to the 
other, give rife to an incredible variety of rivers that water 

Addjon on Italy. 

4. To diverfify as with waves. 

The different ranging the fuperficial parts of velvet and 
watered ftlk, does the like. Locke , 

To Wa't er. v. n. 

1. Tofhed moifture. 

I ftain’d this napkin with the blood; 

That valiant Clifford with his rapier’s point 
Made iffue from the bofom of the boy ; 

And if thine eyes can water for his death, 

I give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. Shak. Henry VI; 
Mine eyes, 

Seeing thofe beads of forrow ftand in thine. 

Began io water. Shakefp. jkulius Cesfar. 

The tickling of the noftrils within, doth draw the moifture 
to the noftrils, and to the eyes by confent; for they alfo will 
water. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

How troublefome is the leaft mote, or duft falling into the 
eye! and how quickly does it weep, and water upon the leaft: 


grievance 


r 


South's Sermons. 


To get or take in water ; to be ufed in fupplying water. 

He fet the rods he had pulled before the flocks in the gutters 
in the watering troughs. Gen. xxx. 38. 

Mahomet fent many fmall boats, manned with harquebu- 
fters and fmall ordnance, into the lake near unto the camp, to 
keep theChriftians from watering there. Knolles. 

3. The mouth Waters. 7 'he man longs ; there is a vehement 
defire. From dogs who drop their flaver when they fee meat 
which they cannot get. 

Cardinal Wolfey’s teeth watering at the bifhoprick of Win- 
chefter, fent one unto bifhop Fox, who had advanced him, for 
to move him to reftgn the bifhoprick, becaufe extreme age 
had made him blind ; which motion Fox did take in fo ill part; 
that he willed the meffenger to tell the cardinal, that, although 
now I am blind, I have efpied his malicious unthankfulnefs. 

Camden's Remains. 

Thefe reafons made his mouth to water , 

With amorous longings to be at her. Hudibrasi 

Thofe who contend for 4 per cent, have fet men’s mouths 
a-watering for money at that rate. Locke. 

Watercolours, n.f [water and colour.] 

rainters make colours into a foft confidence with water or 
oil; thofe they call watercolours, and thefe they term oilco- 
lours. Boyle on Colours. 

Lefs fliould I dawb it o’er with tranfitory praife, 

And zvatercolours of thefe days : 

Thefe days ! where e’en th’ extravagance of poetry 
Is at a lofs for figures to exprefs 

Men’s folly, whimftes; and inconftancy. Swift 

XVA r TE rcresses. n.f [fjy?nbrium, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a flower compofed of four leaves, which are placed 
in form of a crofs, out of whofe empalement rifes the pointal, 
which afterward becomes a fruit or pod, which is divided into 
two cells by an intermediate partition, to which the valves ad¬ 
here on both fides, and furnifhed with feeds which are round- 
ifh. To thefe marks muft be added, that the whole appear¬ 
ance of the plant is peculiar to the fpecies of this genus. Therd 
are five fpecies. Miller. 

The nymphs of floods are made very beautiful; upon their 
heads are garlands of watocreffes. Peacham on Drawing* 

Wa'terer. n.f [from water,] One who waters. 

This ill weed, rather cut off by the ground than plucked up 
by the root, twice or thrice grew forth again ; but yet, maugre 
the warmers and vjaterers j hath been ever parched up. Carew. 
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W A'TfeRFAL, n.f. [water and fall.] Cataract; eafcade. 

I have feen in the Indies far greater waterfalls than thofe 

of Nilua. R a ui gh ' 

Not Lacedaemon charms me more. 

Than high Albana’s airy walls, 

Refounding with her waterfalls. Addifon. 

\\ aierfowl. n.f. fowl that live, or get their food in 
water. 

Waterfowl py mod in that air, which is liked water .'Bacon. 
Waterfowls fupply the wearinefs of a long flight by takino- 
water, and numbers of them are found in illands, and in the 
main ocean. Dale's Origin of Mankind. 

Fifli and waterfowl , who feed of turbid and mudy flimy 
water, are accounted the caufe of phlegm. ' Moyer. 

T he Aomachs or waterfowl tnat live upon fifh, are hu- 

man. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Watergru el. rti f. [water and gruel.] Food made with oat¬ 
meal and water. 

For breakrad milk, milk-pottage, watergruel , and flum¬ 
mery, are very fit to make for children. Locke. 

I he aliment ought to be flender, as watergruel acidulated. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

vV a ter I ness, n.f [from watery.] Humidity; moiflure. 
The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulnefs, night-mares, 
weaknefs, waterynefs , and turgidity of the eyes. . Arbuthnot. 

Wa'terish. adj. [from water.] 

I. Refembling water. 

Where the principles are only phlegm, what can be ex¬ 
pected from th q waterifo matter, but an infipid manhood, 
and a ftupid old infancy ? Dry den. 

1 . Moid; infipid. 

i Some parts of the earth grow moorifh or waterifh , others 
^ r 7 * Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

W a'terishness. n.f. [from waterift.] Thinnels; refem- 
blance of water. 

A pendulous fliminefs anfwers a pituitous date, or an acer¬ 
bity , which icfembles the tartar of our humours, or waterift- 
nejs, which is like the ferofity of our blood. Flo,er. 

W a i erleaf. n.f. A plant. It hath a bell-flhaped flower, 
confifling 01 one leaf, and cut into feveral fegments : from 
the bottom part of the flower arifes the pointal, which after¬ 
ward becomes a fruit, opening in two parts, inclofing feeds 
of the fame fliape as the veflefi Miller. 

Wa'terlilly. n.f. [ nymphesa , Lat. ] A plant. The cha¬ 
racters are ; the flower confifts of feveral leaves, which ex¬ 
pand in form of a rofe ; out of the flower cup arifes the poin¬ 
tal, which afterwards becomes an almod globular fruit, con¬ 
fiding of many cells, filled with feeds, which are for the 
mod part oblong. Miller. 

Let them he dry twelve months, to kill the water-weeds, 
as ivaterlillics and bull-rufhes. 7 Walton s Angler. 

WaTeRMAN. n.J. [water and man.] A ferryman ; : a boat¬ 
man. 

Having blocked up the paflage to Greenwich, they ordered 
the watermen to let fall their oars more gently. Dryden. 

Bubbles of air working upward from the very bottom of 
the lake, the watermen told us that they are obferved always 
to rife in the fame places. Addifon on Italy. 

The waterman forlorn, along the Ihore, 

Penfive reclines upon his ufelefs oar. Gay. 

W a'termark. n. f [wafer and mark.] The utmod limit of 
the rife of the flood. 

Men and beads * 

Were borne above the tops of trees that grew 
On th’ utmod margin of the watermark. Dryden. 

Watermelon, n. f. A plant. It hath trailing branches, as 
the cucumber or melon, and is didinguifhed from other cu- 
curbitaceous plants, by its leaf deeply cut and jagged, and 
by its producing uneatable fruit. Miller. 

Wa'termil. n.f. Mill turned by water. 

< Forth flowed frefh 

A'gufliing river of black gory blood, 

That drowned all the land whereon he dood: 

The dream thereof would drive a watermill. Fairy Qiieen. 
The pidure may be fet forth with farm houfes and water- 
trails. Peacham on Drawing. 

Corn ground by windmills, ereCted on hills, or in the plains 
where the watermills dood. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Wa'termint. n.J. A plant. 

WaTerradish. n. f. A fpecies of water-crefies, which fee. 
Wa'terrat. n.f A rat that makes holes in banks. 

T here be land-rats and water-rats. Shakefpeare. 

Thepike isbold, and lies near the top of the water, watching 
the motion of any frog, or water-rat , or moufe. Walton. 

Waterro / cket. n.J. A fpecies of water-crefles. 

Wa'terviolet. n.J. [ hottonia , Lat.] A plant. It hath a 
rofe-fhaped flower, confiding of one leaf, which is divided 
into two parts, almod to the bottom : in the center of the 
flower arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a.cylin¬ 
drical fruit, in which are contained fpherical feeds. Miller. 
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WATlWppHlRk. A for ofiionh 

IVatcrfapphire is the occidental fabphire terl * 
fo bright a blue, nor'fo hard as theoHehtaf d of 

Wa'terwith. n.f [water and with.] A plant 

1 he watenvub of Jamaica growing on dry hills j , 
woods, where no water is to be met with , ? n the 
into pieces two or three yards lono-, and he’d hv ’t' lf ( 
the mouth, affords fo plentifully a°li mp ij, innocem'aT 
freflung water, or lap, as gives new life to | 
traveller or hunter. nMd,.' D u ;5 Ur °ughtv 

Wa'terwork. »./ f neater and uwl] Phf 
armfical fpouts of water; any hydraulick 

perfi^T ,0rmmeS Wa “jf ° [ u fail in & 

The French took from the Italians the M £ * 
gardens, as well as watenvorks. F J ™ r 

Wa'tery, adj. [from water.] Ad dif on , 

1. Thin; liquid; like water. 

Quickfilver, which is a mod crude and water* v 

ed, and pent in, hath the like force with gunpowde/’fl 
The bile, by its faponaceous quality, 
watery parts of the aliment together. Arbuthmt 'P d 

2. Taftlefs ; infipid ; vapid ; fpffitlefs. 

We’ll ufe this unwholefome humidity, this „ 0 f s = 
pumpion 

No heterogeneous mixture ufe, as fome J ' * 
With watry turneps have debas’d their wines. pt£ f 

3. Wet; abounding with water. * ’ 

When the big lip, and wafry eye 

Tell me, the riling doi ng is nigh : 

’Tis then thou art yon angry main. 

Deform’d by winds, and dafh’d by rain. p • 

4. Relating to the water. 

On the brims her fire, the wat’ry <md, 

Roll’d from a filver urn his crydal flood. Dryden 

5. Confifling of water. ^ 

The wat’ry kingdom is no bar 
To flop the foreign fpirits ; but they come. 

As o’er a brook, to fee fair Portia. Shakefpeare. 

Thofe few efcap’d 

Famine, and anguifh, will at lad confume. 

Wand’ring that wafry defart. Milton's Par. Lof, b. xi. 

Betwixt us and you wide oceans flow, 

And wafry defarts. Dryden s Indian Emperor. 

I ogether to the wafry camp they hade. Dryden. 

Perhaps you’ll fay, 

That the attracted wafry vapours rife 
From lakes and feas, and fill the lower Ikies. Blackmon. 
Wa'ttle. n. f [from waghelen , to fhake, German. Skinner.] 

1. I he barbs, or loofe red flefh that hangs below the cock’s bill 

T he loach is of the fhape of an eel,, and has a beard of 
wattcls like a barbel. Walton. 

L he barbel is fo called, by reafon of his barb, or wattels, 
at his mouth, which is under his nofe or chops. Walton. 

His comb and wattels are an ornament becoming his rfiar- 
tial Ipirit. More s Antidote againf Atheifm. 

2. A hurdle. Ainj'w. 

To Wa'ttle. v. a. [patelas, Saxon, twigs.] Tobindwitk 

twigs ; to form, by platting twigs one within another. 

Might we but hear 

The folded flocks penn’d in their ivattled cotes. 

Or found of padoral reed with oaten flops. Hilton. 

A plough was found in a very deep bog, and a hedge 
wattled flan ding. Mortimer's Hu/bandrp. 

WAVE, n.f [paejc,Taxon ; waegh, Dutch ; vague, French.] 

1. Wafer raifed above the level of the furface; billow; water 
driveirinto inequalities. 

The fhore, that o’er his wave- worn bafis bow’d. Shakefp. 
The waves that rife would drown the bighefl hill; 

But at thy check they flee, and when they hear 
Thy thund’ring voice, they pod to do thy will. Wotton. 

AmidA thefe toils fucceeds the balmy night; 

Now hilling waters the quench’d guns redore; 

And weary Waves withdrawing from the fight, 

Are lull’d, and pant upon the filent fhore. Dryden* 

The wave behind impels the leave before. Pope- 

Luxuriant on the wave-worn bank he lay 
Stretch’d forth, and' panting in the funny ray. ^ope. 

2. Unevennefs ; inequality. 

Thus it happens, if the glals of the prifms be free from 
veins, and their fides be accurately plane and well polifhed, 
without thofe nuitiberled waves, or curls, which ufually 
arife from fand-holes a little fnioothed in polifhing with 
putty. Newton* 

To Wave. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To play loofely ; to float. 

I may find 

Your warlike enligns waving in the wind. Dryden. 

Mefiapus’ helm i 

He laces on, and wears the waving cred. Dryoen. 
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5 To be moved as a fignal. 

A bloody arm it is, that holds a pine 
T Jcrhted, above the capitol, and now 

It laves unto us. B. Johnfon's Catiline. 

To be in an unfettled date ; to flu&uate. 

3 ’ q'hey wave in and out, no way diffidently grounded, no 
W ay reloJved, what to think, fpeak, or write, more than only 

that bccaufe they have taken it upon them, they mud be op- 
r t Hooker , b. v. 

^°If he did not care whether he had their love or no, he 
uai'd indiflerently ’twixt doing them neither good nor 
^ arm Shakefp Coriolanus. 

To Wave. v.a. [from the noun.] 

, To raife into inequalities of furface. 

He had a thoufand nofes, 

Plorns welk’d and wav'd like the enridged fea. Shakefpeare. 

2f To move loofely. 

They wav'd their fiery fwords, and in the air 
Made horrid circles Milton. 

TEneas wav'd his fatal fword 

Hieh o’er his head. Dryden. 

He~beckoned to me, and, by the waving of his hand, di¬ 
rected me to approach the place where he fat. Addifon. 

3. To waft; to remove any thing floating. 

Some men never conceive how the motion of the earth 
below fhould wave one from a knock perpendicularly diredted 
from a body in the air above. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

4. To beckon ; to diredt by a waft or motion of any thing. 

Look with what courteous action 
It waves you to a more removed ground : 

But do not go with it. Shakefpeare. 

t, [ Guefver, Fr. Skinner .] ToputoA. 

’ He refolved not to wave his way upon this reafon, that if 
he fhould but once, by fuch a diverfion, make his enemy 
believe he were afraid of danger, he fliould never live 
without. Wotton's Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 

Thefe, waving plots, found out a better way ; 

Some god defeended, and preferv’d the play. Dryden. 

6 . To put afide for the prefent. 

I have wav'd the fubjedt of your greatnefs, to refign myfelf 
to the contemplation of what is more peculiarly yours. Dryden. 

Since fhe her intered for the nation’s wav'd , 

Then I who fav’d the king, the nation fav’d. Dryden, 

To Wa ver, v.n. [papan, Saxon.] 

1. To play to and fro; to move loofely. 

I took two triangular glafles, and one of them being kept 
fixt in the fame podure, that the Iris it projected on the floor 
might not waver , I cad on the fame floor another Iris, with 
another prifm, moving it to and fro. Boyle. 

The whitening fhower defeends. 

At firfl then wavering. Thomfon's Winter. 

2. To be unfettled; to be uncertain, or inconflant; to fluc¬ 
tuate ; not to be determined. 

In which amazement, when the mifereant 
Perceived him to waver, vreak and frail, 

Whild trembling horror did his confcience daunt. 

And hellifh anguifh did his foul aflail. Fairy Queen. 

Remember where we are ; 

In France, among a fickle, wavering nation. Shakefpeare. 

Thou almod mak’A me waver in my faith. 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

'That fouls of animals infufe thertifelves 

Into the trunks of men. Shakefpeare. 

Hold fad the faith without ivavering. Heb. x. 

The wav'ring faith of people vain and light. Daniel. 
Faith as abfolutely determines our minds, and as perfectly 
excludes all wavering, as our knowledge itfelf; and we may 
as well doubt of our own being, as we can, whether any re¬ 
velation from God be true. Locke . 

What if Hofpinian fhould have faid, that Luther waver'd 
in the point of the facrament ? does it follow that he really 

^ - Atterbury. 

They, who at this didance from the firfl rife of the go- 
fpcl, after weighing the feveral evidences of it, waver in their 
faith, would have waver'd, though they had feen the firfl 
promulgers work wonders. Atterbury. 

Wa'verer. n. J. [from waver.] One unfettled and irrefolute. 

Come, young waverer, come, and go with me; 

‘In one refpeifl I’ll thy afliflant be. Shakefpeare. 

Wa / vy. adj. [from wave.] 

1. Rifing in waves. 

P or thee the ocean fmilcs, and fmooths her wavy bread ; 
And heav’n itfelf with more ferene and purer light is bled. 

„ X5, . . r . Dryden. 

2. Haying to and fro, as in undulations. 

Where full-ear d fheaves of rye 
Grow wavy on the tilth, that foil felefl 
For apples. Philips. 

Let her glad vallies fmile with wavy corn ; 

Let fleecy flocks her rifing hills adorn. Prior. 

aw es, or waes. n. f. A word ufed by Spenfer y according to 
; the Saxon pronunciation. 


1. For waves. 

Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs, and fprinkled oft the fame 
With liquid waes. Fairy Queen. 

2. In the following paflage it feems to be for woes [pa, Saxon.] 

Whild they fly that gulfs devouring jaws. 

They on this rock are rent, and funk in helplefs waives. Spenf. 
To Wawl. v. n. [pa, grief, Saxon.] To cry ; to howl. 

The firfl time that we fmell the air. 

We wawle and cry. Shakefpeare's K. Lear • 

WAX. n. f. [paexe, Saxon ; wex, Danifh ; wacks, Dutch.] 

1. The thick tenacious matter gathered by the bee, and formed 
into cells for the reception of the honey. 

Wax confifls of an acid fpirit, of a naufeous tade, and an 
oil or butter, which is emollient, laxative, and anodyne. Arb . 
They give us food which may with ne<Aar vie, 

And wax, that does the abfent fun fupply. Rofcommon. 
All the magidrates, every new or full moon, give honour 
to Confucius with bowings, wax candles, and incenfe. Stillin. 
While vilits (hall be paid on folemn days. 

When num’rous wax lights in bright order blaze; 

So long my honour, name, and praife fhall live. Pope. 

2. Any tenacious mafs, fuch as is ufed to faflen letters. 

We foften the wax, before we fet on the feal. More. 

3. A kind of concretion in the flefli. 

A fontanel in her neck was much inflamed, and many wax- 
kernels about it. Wifeman's Surgery . 

To Wax. v.a. [from the noun.] To fmear; to join with 
wax. 

He form’d the reeds, proportion’d as they are ; 

Unequal in their length, and wax'd with care. 

They dill retain the name of his ungrateful fair. Dryden. 

To Wax. v. n. pret. wax, waxed, part, pad! waxed, waxen . 
[peaxan, Saxon ; wachfen, German.] 

1. To grow; to increafe; to become bigger, or more. Ufed 
of the moon, in oppofition to wane , and figuratively of things 
which grow by turns bigger and lefs. 

The hufbandman in lowing and fetting, upon good reafon, 
obferves the waxing and waning of the moon. Hakewill. 
Land and trade are twins, they wax and wane together. Child. 

2. To pafs into any date; to become; to grow. It is in either 
fenfe now almod difufed. 

Where things have been indituted, which being convenient 
and good at the firfl, do afterward in procefs of time wax 
otherwife, we make no doubt but they may be altered, yea, 
though councils or cufloms general have received them. Hooker • 
Carelefs the man foon wox, and his wit weak 
Was overcome of things that did him pleafe. Fairy Queen „ 
Art thou like the adder waxen deaf ? Shakefpeare. 

We will dedroy this place, becaufe the cry of them is 
waxen great before the Lord. Gen. xix. 13. 

Flowers removed wax greater, becaufe the nourishment is 
more eafily come by in the loofe earth. Bacon. 

This anfwer given, Argantes wild drew near^ 

Trembling for ire, and waxing pale for rage ; 

Nor could he hold. Fairfax, b. ii. 

If I wax but cold in my defire. 

Think heav’n hath motion lod, and the world fire. Donne. 
Their manners wax more and more corrupt, in proportion 
as their blelfings abound. Atterbury . 

Wa'xen. n.f. [from wax.] Made of wax. 

Swarming next appear’d 
The female bee, that feeds her hufband drone 
Delicioufly, and builds her waxen cells 
With honey dor’d. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. vii. 

I can yet lhoot beams, whofe heat can melt 
The waxen wings of this ambitious boy. 

So weary bees in little cells repofe ; 

But if night-robbers lilt the well-Aor'd hive, 

An humming through their waxen city grows. 

And out upon each other’s wings they drive. 

Others with fweets the waxen cells didend. 

Way. n.f. [poej, Saxon; weigh, Dutch.] 

1. The road in which one travels. 

I am amaz’d, and lofe my way. 

Among the thorns and dangers of this world. 

You cannot fee your way .— 

—I have no way, and therefore want no eyes : 

I flumbled when I faw. Shakefp. K. Lear . 

To God’s eternal houfe direcd the way, 

A broad and ample road. Milton c 

Flutt’ring the god, and weeping faid. 

Pity poor Cupid, generous maid ! 

Who happen’d, being blind, to dray. 

And on thy bofom lod his way . Prior. 

2. Broad road made for paflengers. 

Know’A thou the way to Dover ?-<— 

-—Both flile and gate, hor fe-way, and foot-path. Shakefp, 

3. A length of journey. 

An old man that had travelled a great way under a huce 
burden, found himfelf fo weary, that he called upon death 
to deliver him. L'Eftrange. 
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WAY 


W A Y 


Courfe ; dircclion of motion. 

I now go toward him, therefore follow me,. 

And mark what way I make. Sbakefp. Winter Tale. 

He flood in the gate, and afk’d of ev’ry one. 

Which way fhe took, and whither fhe was gone. Dry den. 

Attending long in vain, I took the Way, 

Which through a path, but fcarcely printed, lay. Dryden. 

With downward force he took his way. 

And roll’d his yellow billows to the fea. Dryden. 

My feven brave brothers, in one fatal day, 

T o death’s dark manfions took (he mournful way. Dryden. 
To obferve every the leaft difference that is in things, keeps 
the underftanding fteady and right in its way to know¬ 
ledge. _ Locke . 

5. Advance in life. 

The boy was to know his father’s circumftances, and that 
he was to make his way by his own induftry. Spectator, N 123. 

6. Paffage ; power of progreflion made or given. 

Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head : 

This fword of mine fhall give them inffant way, 

Where they {hall reft for ever. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

Th’angelick choirs, 

On each hand parting, to his fpeed gave way. 

Through all th’ empyreal road. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. v . 

Youth and vain confidence thy life betray : 

Through armies this has made Melantius’ way. Waller. 
The realon may be, that men feldom come into thofe 
pofts, till after forty; about which time the natural heat be¬ 
ginning to decay, makes way for thole diftempers. Temple. 

The air could not readily get out of thofe prifons, but by 
degrees, as the earth and water above would give way. Burnet. 

As a foldier, foremoft in the fight. 

Makes way for others. Dryden. 

Some make themfelves way, and are fuggefled to the mind 
by all the ways of lenfation and reflection. Locke. 

7. Vacancy made by timorous or refpeCtful receflion. 

There would be left no difference between truth and falfe- 
hood, if what we certainly know, give way to what we may 
polfibly be miftaken in. Locke. 

Nor was he fatisfy’d, unlefs he made the pure profeflion of 
the gol'pel give way to luperftition and idolatry, wherever he 
had power to expel the one, and eflablifli the other. Atterbnry. 

I would give way to others, who might argue very well 
upon the fame fubjeCt. Swift. 

8. Local tendency. 

Gome a little nearer this way, 

I warrant thee no body hears. Sbakefp. Mer. Wives of Wind. 

9. Courfe ; regular progreflion. 

But give me leave to feize my deftin’d prey. 

And let eternal juftice take the'way. Dryden. 

10. Situation where a thing may probably be found. 

Thefe inquifitions are never without bafenefs, and very 
often ufelefs to the curious inquirer. For men ftand upon 
their guards againft them, laying all their counfels and fecrets 
out of their way. Taylor's Ride of Living Holy. 

1 1. A fituation or courfe obflruCtive and obviating. 

The imagination being naturally tumultuous, interpofeth 
itfelf without afking leave, calling thoughts in our way, and 
forcing the underftanding to reflect upon them. Duppa. 

12. Tendency to any meaning, or adt. 

There is nothing in the words that founds that way, or 
points particularly at perlecution. Atterbury. 

13. Accefs ; means of admittance. 

Being once at liberty, ’twas faid, having made my way with 
fome foreign prince, I would turn pirate. Raleigh. 

14. Sphere of obfervation. 

The general officers, and the publick minifters that fell in 
my way, were generally fubjedl to the gout. Temple. 

15. Means; mediate inftrument; intermediate ftep. 

By noble ways we conqueft will prepare ; 

Firft offer peace, and that refus’d, make war. Dryden. 
What conceivable ways are there, whereby we fhould 
come to be affined that there is luch a being as God ? Tillotfon. 

A child his mother fo well inftrucied this way in geography, 
that he knew the limits of the four parts of the world. Locke. 

It is not impoffible to God to make a creature with more 
ways to convey into the underftanding the notice of corporeal 
things, than thofe five he has given to man. Locke. 

16. Method ; fcheme of management. 

He durft not take open way againft them, and as hard it 
, was to take a fecret, they being fo continually followed by 
the beft, and everyway ableft of that region. Sidney , b. ii.- 

Will not my yielded crown redeem my breath ? 

Still am I fear’d ? is there no zuay but death ? Daniel. 
As by calling evil good, a man is mifreprefented to him- 
felf in the way of flattery ; fo by calling good evil, he is mif¬ 
reprefented to others, in the way of flander. South's Sermons. 

Now what impious ways my wilhes took ? 

How they the monarch, and the man forfook ? Frior. 
The fenate, forced to yield to the tribunes of the people, 
thought it their wifeft courfe to give way alfo to the time. Swift. 


17. Private determination. 

He was of an high mind, and loved his own will am l k- 
as one that revered himfelf, and would rei»n i n 

It I had my way, ° ’ ^ocon. 

Fie had mew’d in flames at home, not i’ th’ femr 

I had fing’d his furs by this time. B 7 ohnC^’r 

18. Manner ; mode. J ° bnJon s 

She with a calm carelefsnefs let every thino-flide 
by their fpeeches, who neither in matter nor nerfn^a We do 
way belong unto us. d ° , an y 

God hath fo many times and ways fpoken to men uV' 
Few writers make an extraordinary figure, who'havenM 
fomething in their way of thinking or expreffno- t h- * 0t 
tiredy their own. SjWtor, N.“,fo 

His way of expreffing and applying them, not his i nv ° 
tion of them, is what we admire. 

Method ; manner of practice. l } on ' 

Having loft the way of noblenefs, he ftrove to climb m 
height of terriblenefs. °™'the 

Matter of mirth, 1 ne ^ 

She could devile, and thoufand ways invent 
To feed her foolifh humour, and vain jolliment. Stenfr 

TTiirrVif r cn J < r > 
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Taught 

To live th’ eafieft way, not with perplexing thoughts. Mb** 

20. Method or plan of life, condudl, or a&ion. * 

A phyfician, unacquainted with your body, may put you 

in a way for a prefent cure, but overihroweth vour health in 

fome other kind. ; T n 

~ . ksacon. 

I o attain 

The height and depth of thy eternal ways. 

All human thought conies fhort. Milton 

When a man fees the prodigious expence our forefathers 
have been at in thefe barbarous buildings, one cannot but 
fancy what miracles they would have left us, had they only 
been inftru&ed in the right way. Addifon on Italy . 

21. Right method to adt or know. 

We are quite out of the way, when we think that things con¬ 
tain within themfelves the qualities that appear to us in them. Li. 

They are more in danger to go out of the way, who are 
marching under the conduct of a guide that will miflead them, 
than he that has not yet taken a ftep, and is likelier to en¬ 
quire after the right way. Locke. 

By me, they offer all that you can afk. 

And point an eafy way to happinefs. Rowe. 

22. General fcheme of ’adling. 

Men who go out of the way to hint free things, muft be 
guilty of abfurdity, or rudenefs. Clarifa. 

23. By the way.' Without any neceflary connexion with the 
main defign ; enpaffant. 

Note,' by the way, that unity of continuance is eafier to 
procure, than unity of fpecies. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Will. Honeycomb, now on the verge of threefcore, afked 
me, in his moft ferious look, whether I would advife him to 
marry lady Betty Single, who, by the way, is one of the 
greateft fortunes about town. Spectator, N <> 475. 

24. To go or come one's way, or ways ; to come along, or depart. 
A familiar phrafe. 

Nay, come your ways ; 

This is his majefty, fay your mind to him. Shakcfpeare. 

To a boy faff: afleep upon the brink of a river, fortune 
came and wak’d him ; prithee get up, and go thy ways , thou’lt 
tumble in and be drown’d elfe. L'Efrange. 

25. Way and ways, are now often ufed corruptly for wife. 

But if he fhall any ways make them void after he hath 
heard them, then he fhall bear her iniquity. Numb. xxx. 15* 

They eredl conclufions no way inferible from their pre- 
mifes. Broiun's Vulgar Errours. 

Being fent to reduce Paros, he miffook a great fire at a 
diffance for the fleet, and being no ways a match for them, 
fet fail for Athens. Swift. 

’Tis no way the intereft even of priefthood. 

Waybread. n.f A plant. Ainjw. 

Wayfa'rer. n.f. [way and fare , to go.] Paflenger; tra¬ 
veller. 

Howfoever, many wayfarers make themfelves glee? bypu 
ting the inhabitants in mind of this privilege; who again, 
efpecially the women, forflow not to bain them. Carew. 

Wayfaring, adj. Travelling; paffing ; beingon a journej. 

They to whom all this is revealed, if - they will not e 1 
redled into a path fo plained and fmoothed, that the wayfaring 
men, though fools, {hall not err therein, muff needs acknow¬ 
ledge themfelves in the number of the blind, that wi no 
enter into God’s reft. Hammond's Fundaments s. 

Way'faringtree. n.f [viburnum, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, which is divided in 0 
parts, and expands in a circular order ; thefe are coJ e • e 1 
to the form of an umbrella: the ovary, which is pace 
the upper part of the flower, becomes a foft berry, fuff ot J u ’ 
which contains one flony comprefled furrowed feed* * . 
To Wayla'y. v. a. [way and lay.] To watch inff * uU H 


the way; to befet by ambuff. 


I will 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langui 


Sbakefpeare. 
Fairfax . 



W E A 

I Will waylay thee going home, where if it be thy chance 

. mG _thou kill’ft me like a rogue and a villain. Sbakefp. 

k The’ employment of money is chiefly merchandizing or 
purchasing; and ufury waylays both: it dulls and damped 

industries How thou lurk’ll: 

In valley or green meadow to waylay 

Some beauty fare. Milton’s Parade Regvned. 

Now on their coafts our conquering navy rides, 

Waylays their merchants, and their land befets. 

Each day new wealth without their care provides, 

They lay afleep with prizes in their nets. Dryden. 

Like hunted caftors, confcious of their ftore. 

Their waylaid wealth to Norway’s coafts they bring. Dryd. 
VVayla'ybr. n.f [from waylay .] One who waits in ambulh 

•WayTess. adj. [from way.~\ Pathlefs; untracked. 

When on upon my waylefs walk, 

As my defires me draw, 

I, like a madman fell to talk . 

With every thing I faw. Drayton's Queen of Cynthia. 

Way'mark .n.f. [way and mark.fy Mark to guide in tra- 

llin o* 

:\8et thee up zvaymarh', make thee high heaps, fer. xxxi. 21. 

To Way'ment. v. a. [pa, Saxon,] To lament, or giieve. 

Obfolete. 

What boots it to weep and to zvayment. 

When ill is chanc’d, but doth the ill increafe. 

And the weak mind with double woe torment. Fairy Queen. 
WAYWARD, adj. pa woe, and peapb, Saxon.] Froward; 

peeviflr; morofe; vexatious. . 

That night the elder it was, the more wayward it {hewed 

itfelf towards them. Sidney. 

How wayward is this foolifh love, 

That, like a tefty babe, will feratch the nurfe, 

And prefently all humbled, kifs the rod. 

Wayward beauty doth not fancy move 
A frown forbids, a (mile engendreth love. 

To mifehief bent, 

He feldom does a good with good intent; 

Wayward, but wife ; by long experience taught 
To pleafe both parties, for ill ends he fought. ^ Dryden. 
Way'wardly. adv. [from wayward.] Frowardly; per- 
verfely. 

Waywardly proud; and therefore bold : becaufe extremely 
faulty. : . Sidney. 

Howfoever, fome will {till be waywardly difpofed; yet if 
fuch as be in authority will do their duties, they may by con¬ 
venient difeipline be kept within the bounds of modefty,. or 
elfe removed. Whitegifte. 

Waywardness, n.f [from wayward.’] Frowardnefs; per- 
verfenefs. 

Such the behaviour of ladies, as builded their chaftity not 
upon waywardnefs , but choice of worthinefs, Sidney. 

The beft of his time hath been but rafli; then muff we look 
from his age to receive not alone the imperfections of long en¬ 
grafted condition; but the unruly waywardnefs that infirm and 
cholerick years bring. Sbakefpeare. 

A child will have as much wit as he hath waywardnefs. 

Wotton on Education . 

We. pronoun. [Seel.] 

1. The plural of 7 . 

Retire we to our chamber, 

A little water clears us of this deed. Sbakefpeare . 

Fair and noble hoftefs, 

We are your guefts to night. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Notwithftanding animals had nothing like the ufe of reafon, 
we find in them all the lower parts of our nature, in the 
greateft ftrength. Addifon. 

2. Improperly and ungrammatically for the oblique cafe, us. 

To poor we. 

Thine enmity’s moft capital. 

WEAK. adj. [paec, Saxon; week , Dutch. ] 

1. Feeble; not ftrong. 

He is weary and weak handed. 

Here only weak, 

Againft the charm of beauty’s powerful glance. Milton. 

Wer’tthou not zveak with hunger, mad with love. 

My hand fhould force thee. Dryden. 

Fame and reputation are weak ties : many have not the 
leaft fenfe of them : powerful men are only awed by them as 
they conduce to their intereft. Dryden. 

Children, being by the courfe of nature born zueak, and un¬ 
able to provide for themfelves, they have, by the appointment 
of God, a right to be maintained by their parents. Locke. 

2. Infirm; not healthy. 

Here I ftand your brave, 

A poor, infirm, weak , and defpis’d old man. Sbakefpeare. 
Soft; pliant; not ft iff. 

Low of found. 

A voice not foft, weak , piping and womanifh; but audible, 
ftrong and manlike. Afcham , 


Daniel. 
Milton . 


Sbakefpeare. 


Sam. xvii. 


W E A 

Feeble of mind; wanting fpirit; wanting diicernment. 

As the cafe ftands with this prefent age, full of tongue and 
zueak. of brain, we yield to the ftream thereof. Hooker, 

This murder’d prince, though weak he was. 

He was not ill, nor yet fo weak, but that 
He {hew’d much martial valour in his place. 

She firft his weak indulgence will accufe. 

That Portugal hath yet no more than a fufpenfion of arms, 
they may thank the Whigs, whole falfe reprefentations they 

were fo weak to believe. _ owijt. 

6. Not much impregnated with any ingredient: as a weak tinc¬ 
ture, weak beer. 

7. Not powerful; not potent. 

I muft make fair weather yet a while, 

Till Henry be more weak and 1 more ftrong. Shakrfpeare. 
The weak, by thinking themfelves ftrong, are induced to 
venture and proclaim war againft that which ruins them ; and 
the ftrong bv conceiting themfelves weak, are thereby ren¬ 
dered unlive 7 and ufelefs! South f Sermons. 

If the poor found the rich difpofed to fuppjy their wants; 
or if the weak might always find protection from the mighty, 
they could none of them lament their own condition. Swift. 

8. Not well fupported by argument. rn j • zj / 

A cafe fo weak and feeble hath been much perfifted in. Hook. 

Unfortified. 

To quell the tyrant love, and guard thy heart 
On this weak fide, where moft our nature fails. 

Would be a conqueft worthy Cato’s fon. Addifon's Cato. 

To Weaken, v. a. To debilitate; to enfeeble ; to deprive of 

ftrength. . 

The firft which weakened them was their fecurity. fiooken 

Their hands lhall be weakened from the work that it be not 

done. . . AVi - vi ’ 9 - 

Inteftine broils. 

Weakening the feepter cf old night. _ Milton. 

Every violence offered to the body weakens and impairs it, 
and renders it lefs durable. Ray on tbs Creation. 

Let us not weaken ftill the weaker fide ^ 

By our divifions. Addifon s Cato. 

Solemn impreffions that feem to weaken the mind, may, by 
proper refle&ion, be made to ftrengthen it. Clarifa. 

Weak'ling. n.f. [from weakf\ A feeble creature. 

Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight; 

And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again, 

And Henry is my king, Warwick his fubject. SJoakefpearea 
TEfop begged his companions not to overcharge him; they 
found him a weakling, and bade him pleafe himfelt. L EJh ange. 
Wea / kly. adv. [from‘iwtfL] 

1. Feebly ; with want of ftrength. 

The motion of gravity worketh weakly, both far from the 
earth, and alfo within the earth. Bacon, 

Was plighted faith fo weakly feal’d above, 

That for one error, I muft lofe your love? Dryden . 

2. Indifcreetly; injudicioufly; timoroufly ; with feeblenefsofmindc 

This high gift of ftrength committed to me, 

Under the feal of filence could not keep. 

But weakly to a woman muft reveal it. Milton . 

Tancred, I neither am difpos’d to make 
Requeft for life, nor offer’d life to take : 

Much lefs deny the deed ; but leaft of all 
Beneath pretended juftice weakly fall. Dryden's Fables . 

Wea'kly. adj. [from wcakd\ Not ftrong; not healthy. 

Being old and weakly, twenty years in prifon, it was ten 
to one that ever I fhould have returned. Raleigh. 

Wea'kness. n.f [from weak ] 

1. Want of ftrength ; want of force ; feeblenefs. 

Troy in our weaknefs lives, not in her ftrength. Sbakefp. 

Argument 

Of human weaknefs rather than of ftrength. 

The General's force, as kept alive by fight, 

Now, net oppos’d, no longer can purfue: 

Lafting till heav’n had done his courage right, 

When he had conquer’d, he his weaknefs knew. 

New graces yearly like thy works difplay, 

Soft without weaknefs, without glaring gay. 

By fuch a review we {hall difeern and ftrengthen our weak- 
neffes with good refolution, and fo order our future converfa- 
tion as may render us leaft expofed to falling. Rogers's Sermons, 
Infirmity; unhealthinefs. 

Perfons in thofe pofts derive a weaknefs of conftitution from 
the eafe and luxury of their anceftprs, and the delicacy of their 
own education. Temple. 

Want of cogency. 

She feems to be confcious of the zveabrefs of thofe teftimo- 
nies. Tillotfon. 

Want of judgment; want of refolution; fooliftmefs of mind. 
Weaknefs is thy excufe. 

And I believe it; weaknefs to refill 
Philiftian gold : if weaknefs may excufe. 

What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 

Inceftuous, facrilegious, but may plead it 
All wickednefs is weaknefs . Milton . 

4 5. Defedl; 


Milton. 

Dryden • 
Pope » 
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Defe£l ; failing. 

If you will work on any man, you mud know his nature, 
and fo lead him; or his weaknejfes and difadvantages, and fo 
awe him. Bacon. 

Many find a pleafure in contradicting the common reports 
of fame, and in fpreading abroad the weakneff'es of an exalted 
chara&er. Addifons Spectator. 

Wea / kside. n.f. [weak and fide.] Foible; deficience; infir¬ 
mity. 

This dog would have fought for his matter in any other cafe; 
but the love of mutton was his weakfide. L'EJlrange. 

Their application to trade has increafed their (hipping, 
which they found to be their weakfide in their laft attempts. 

Temple. 

Weal. n.f. [pelan, Saxon; wealufl, Dutch.] 

1. Happinefs; profperity; flourifhing ftate. 

Our weal on you depending, 

Counts it your weal, that he have liberty. Shakefpeare. 
As we love the weal of our fouls and bodies, let us fo behave 
ourfelves as we may be at peace with God. Bacon . 

Thine, and of all thy fons. 

The weal or woe in thee is plac’d ; beware! Milton. 

Ireland ought to be confidered, not only in its own intereft, 
but likewife in relation to England, upon whofe weal in the 
main, that of this kingdom depends. Temple. 

2 . Republick ; (late; publick intereft. 

Blood hath been (hed 

Ere human ftatute purg’d the gen’ral weal. Shakefpeare. 

How (hall the mufe, from fuch a monarch (leal 
An hour, and not defraud the publick weal. Pope : 

Weal. n.f. [palan, Saxon.] The mark of aftripe. 

Like warts or weals it hangs upon her (kin, Donne. 

Weal away, interj. Alas. Obfolete. Spenfer. 

Weald, Wald, Walt. Whetherfingly or jointly fignify a wood 
or grove, from the Saxon pealb. Gibfon. 

WEALTH, n.f [paleS, rich, Saxon.] Riches; money, or 
precious goods. 

In defart haft thine habitance, 

And thefe rich heaps of wealth doth hide apart 

From the world’s eye and from her right ufance. Fa. £hteen: 

I (hould forge 

Quarrels unjuft againft the good and loyal, 

Deftroying them for ivealth. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

I wifti thee, Vin, above all wealth , 

Both bodily and ghoftly health : 

Not too much wit or wealth come to thee; 

For much of either may undo thee. Bifop Corbet. 

Each day new wealth without their care provides, 

They lie afteep with prizes in their nets. Dryden. 

Wea'lthily. adv. [from wealthy.'] Richly. 

I come to wive it wealthily in Padua, 

If wealthily, then happily in Padua. Shakefpeare. 

Wea'lthiness. n.f. [from wealthy.] Richnefs. 

Wea'lthy. adj. [from wealth.] Rich; opulent; abundant. 

If a gentleman, or any wealthy yeoman, have any chil¬ 
dren, the eldeft (hall be kept in fome order, but all the reft (hall 
(hift and fall to this occupation of dealing. Spenfer. 

I will be married to a wealthy widow. 

Ere three days pafs. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew: 

My fpeculations, when fold fingle, like cherries upon the 
ftick, are delights for the rich and wealthy ; after fome time 
they come to market in great quantities, and are every ordi¬ 
nary man’s money. Addiforis Spectator. 

Not Neptune’s felf from all his floods receives 
A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives. Pope. 

To WEAN. v. a. [penan, Saxon.] 

1, To put from the bread; to abla&ate. 

She was weaned when it did tafte the wormwood on the 
nipple; pretty fool to fee it fall out with the dug. Shakefpeare. 

I have behaved as a child that is weaned of his mother. Pf. 

In weaning young creatures, the beft way is never to let 
them fuck the paps at all; for then they will drink up milk 
without any difficulty. Ray on the Creation. 

A fortnight before you wean calves from milk, let water be 
mixed with it. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

2 . To withdraw from any habit or defire. 

Here the place whofe plealant fight. 

From other (hades-have wean'd my wand’ring mind; 

Tell me what wants me here. Spenfer . 

I the rather wean me from defpair, 

For love of Edward’s offspring in my womb. Shakefpeare. 
Serioufly reflect on the happy ftate he (hall mod certainly 
arrive to, if he but wean himfelf from thefe worldly impedi¬ 
ments here that clog his foul’s flight. Digby. 

Children newly weaned from their parents, put out their 
hands towards them in their dreams, as if they were ftill pre- 
fent. Stillingfeet. 

There the coarfe cake, and homely hulks of beans, < 

From pamp’ring riot the young ftomach weans. Dryden. 
They were intended by the Author of our being, to wean 
us gradually from our fondnefs of life, the nearer we approach 
to the end of it. Swift. 
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Wea'nel. I r 
Wea'nling. } n 'P [fr° m wean.] 

1. An animal newly weaned. 

Though when as Lowder was far away 
This wolfilh (heep would catchen his prey * 

A lamb, or a kid, or a wcanel waft, 1 * 

With that to the wood would he fpeed hafte 
To gorge the flejh of lambs and wcanlir,, kids 
Onh.lls where flocks are fed, flies tow’rd the f pr ’ ines 
Uf Ganges or Hydafpes. , s, 'S 8 

2. A child newly weaned. >li ara ^ Lof, 

WEAPON, n.f [peapon, Saxon.] Inftrument of off 

fomethmg with which one is armed to hurt another ttence * 

The giant 

Down let fall his arm, and foft withdrew 
His weapon huge, that heaved was on hi»h 
For to have (lain the man that on the ground did h. F„ @ 

I he cry of Talbot ferves me for a fword • * ’ %r 

For I have loaden me with many fpoils, 

Ufing no other weapon but his name. Shakefp. Hnr.V: 

Take this weapon ' ** 

Which I have here recover'd from the Moor. Shake/. O thdk 
Touch me with noble anger; * 

O let net womens weapons , water drops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks. Shakefpeare': Ki„ s Lear 

His foes, who came to bring him death, * 

Bring him a weapon that before had none. 7) • / 

With his full force he whirl’d it firft around. 

Imperial Juno turn’d the courfe before; 

And fix’d the wand’ring weapon in the door. Dryden' s Mn 
Wea'poned. adj. [from weapon.] Armed for offence- fur’ 
mffied with arms. * 

In what fort, fo ill weaponed, could you atchieve this en- 
terprize ? o-j 

Both the combatants entered, apparelled only in their doub¬ 
lets and hofes, and weaponed with (word, buckler, and dag- 

m geF ; . Hayward. 

Weaponless. *dj. [fro m weapon.] Having no weapon j un¬ 
armed. 

Ran on embattl’d armies, clad in iron. 

And weaponlefs himfelf, 

Made arms ridiculous, ufelefs the forgery 
Of brazen (hield and fpear, the hammer’d cuirafs, 
Chalybean temper’d fteel, and frock of mail, 

Adamantean proof. Milton. 

We a ponsalve. n.f. [weapon and falve.] A falve which was 
fuppofed to cure the wound, being applied to the weapon 
that made it. 

That the fympathetick powder and the weaponfalve conftant- 
Iv perform what is promifed of them, I leave others to believe. 

‘ Boyle. 

To Wear. v. a. Preterite wore, participle worn, [pejian, Sax. 

I. To wade with ufe or time. 

O wicked world ! one that is well nigh worn to pieces with 
age, to (how himfelf a young gallant. Shakefpeare. 

Protogenes could lay his colours fo artificially, that one be¬ 
ing worn off, a frefh (hould fucceed to the number of five: 

Peacham. 

Waters wear the ftones. Job xiv. 19. 

An hafty word, or an indifereet a&ion does not prefently 
diffolve the bond, but that friendfhip may be ftill found at 
heart; and fo outgrow and wear off thefe little diftempers. 

South's Sermons. 

They have had all advantages to the making them wife unto 
falvation, yet fuffer their manhood to wear out and obliterate 
all thofe rudiments of their youth. Decay of Piety. 

’Tis time muft wear it off; but I mud go. Dryden. 
No differences of age, tempers, or education can wear it 
out, and fet any conliderable number of men free from it: 

Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Theodofius exerted himfelf to animate his penitent in the 
courfe of life (lie was entering upon, and wear out of her 
mind groundlefs fears. Addifons Spoliator. 

1 . To confumetedioufly. 

What mafks, what dances, 

To wear away this long age of three hours. Shakefpeare. 

In moft places, their toil is fo extreme as they cannot en¬ 
dure it above four hours; the refidue they wear out at coites 
and kaylcs. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Wifeftand beft men full oft beguil’d, 

With goodnefs principl’d, not to reject 
The penitent, but ever to forgive. 

Are drawn to wear out miferable days. 

To his name inlcrib’d, their tears they pay, 

Till years and kifles wear his name away* 

Kings titles commonly begin by force, 

Which time wears off and mellows into right 
[. To carry appendant to the body. 

This pale and angry rofe 


Milton. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 


Will I for ever wear. 


Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 


Why 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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Why art thou angry?— ■ 

TW fuch a Have as this ftiovdd ivear a fword, 

Who Zar, not honefty. Share's Ki„ S liar. 

What is. this 

That wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of fovereignty. Shakfpean's Macbeth , 

j am the firft-born fon of him, that laft 
Wore the imperial diadem of Rome. Shakefpeare. 

Their adorning, let it not be that outward adorning of plait- 
the hair, and of wearing of gold. 1 Pet. hi. 3 * 

Eas’d the putting off 
Thefe troublefome difguifes which we wear. Milton. 

fie afk’d what arms thefwarthy Memnon wire} 

What troops he landed. Dryden s Virg. Mneid. 

This is uriconfcionable dealing, to be made a flave,^ and 
not know whofe livery I wear. Dryden s Spanrfh Briar. 

On her white bread a fparkling crofs (he wore. Pope. 

. To exhibit in appearance. 

Such an infe&ious face her forrow wears, 

I can bear death, but not Cydaria’s tears. Dryden. 

c. To affe£t by degrees. # 

• Trials wear us into a liking of what poffibly, in the firft 

effay, difpleafed us. Locke. 

A man who has any relifh for true writing, from the malter- 

• ]y ftrokes of a great author every time he perufes him, wears 

himfelf into the fame manner. Addifons Spectator. 


Dan. vii. 25. 


6. To Wear out. To harrafs. 

He (hall wear out the faints. 

7. To Wear out. To wade or deftroy by ufe. 

This very rev’rent letcher, quite v orn out 
With rheumatifms, and crippled with his gout. Dryden. 

To Wear. v. n. 

1. To be wafted with ufe or time. 

Thou wilt furely wear away. Exod. xviii. 18. 

In thofe who have loft their fight when young, in whom 
the ideas of colours having been but (lightly taken notice of, 
and ceafing to be repeated, do quite wear out. Locke. 

2 . To be tedioufly fpent. 

Thus wore out night, and now the herald lark 
Left his ground-neft, high tow’ring to defery 
The Morn’s approach, and greet her with his fong. Milton. 

3. To pafs by degrees. 

If paffion caufes a prefent terror, yet it foon wears off; and 
inclination will eafily learn to flight fuch icarecrows. Locke. 

The difficulty will every day grow lefs and wear off, and 
obedience become eafy and familiar. Rogers's Sermons. 

Wear. n.f. [from the verb.] 

X. The a<ft of wearing; the thing worn. 

It was th’ inchantment of her riches 
That made m’ apply t’ your crony witches ; 

That in return would pay th’ expenco, 

The wear and tear of confcience. Hudibras. 

2. [paep, Saxon, a fen ; war, German, a mound.] Adam to 
(hut up and raife the water; often written weir, or wier. 

They will force thcmfeJves through flood gates, or over 
wears , hedges or ftops in the water! Walton s Angler. 

Weard. n.f. Weard, whether initial or final, fignifies watch- 
fulnefs or care, from the Saxon peapban, to ward or keep. Gib. 
Wea'rer n.f [from wear.] One who has any thing appen¬ 
dant to his perlon. 

The celeftial habits, and the reverence 
Of the grave wearers. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Were I the wearer of Antonio’s beard, 

I would not (have’t to-day .' Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Cowls, hoods and habits with their wearers toft. 

And flutter’d into rags. Milton . 

Armour bears off infults, and preferves the wearer in the 
day of battle; but the danger once repelled, it is laid afide, as be¬ 
ing too rough for civil converfation. Dryden,. 

We ought to leave room for the humour of the artift or 
wearer. ' Addfon on Italy. 

Wea'riNG, ..n.f [from wear.] Cloaths. 

It was his bidding ; 

Give me my nightly wearing and adieu. Shakefpeare. 

Wea / riness. n.f. [from weary.] 

I. Laffitude; ftate of being (pent with labour. 

Come, our ftomachs 

Will make what’s homely favoury ; wearinefs 
Can fnore upon the flint, when refty (loth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Water-fowls fupply the .wearinefs of a long flight’ by taking 
. Water. Hale. 

Heaven, when the creature' lies proftrate in the weaknefs 
of deep and wearinefs, fpreads the covering of night and dark- 
nefs to conceal it. .South's.Sermons. 

rcjL ft To full bowls each other they provoke ; 

At length, with wedrinifs, ana wipe opprefs’d, 

They rife from table, and withdraw to reft. Dryden. 

2* Fatigue; caufe of latitude. 

The more remained out of the wearinefs arid fatigue of their 
. late marches. Clarendon , 
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3. Impatience of any thing, 

4. Tedioufnefs. 

Wea'rish. adj. [I believe from prep, Saxon, a quagrriire*] 
Boggy; watery. 

A garment over-rich and wide for many of their wearijh 
and difpofed bodies. Carew's Survey of Cornwall 

Wea'risome. adj. [from weary.] Troublefome; tedious; 
caufing wearinefs. 

The foul preferreth reft in ignorance before zvearifome la¬ 
bour to know. Hooker . 

Thefe high wild hills, and rough uneven ways 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearifome. Shakefp. 
Troops came to the army the day before, haraffed with a 
long and wearijome march. l^acon. 

Coftly I reckon not them alone which charge the purfe, but 
\vhich are wearifome and importune in fuits. Bacon . 

Shrinking up, or ((retching out are wearifome pofitions, 
and fuch as perturb the quiet of thofe parts. Brown, 

This muft be our talk 
In heav’n, this our delight; ho w wearifome 
Eternity fo fpent, in vvorftiip paid 

To whom we hate. Milton s Pa< adfe Lofl. 

Satiety from all things elfe doth come, 

Then life muft to itfelfgro w zvearifome. Denham „ 

We a'r isom ely. adv. [from wearifome.’] Tedioufly; lo as 
to caufe wearinefs. 

As of Nimrod, fo are the opinions of writers different touch¬ 
ing; Alfur, and the beginning of that great ftate of Ailyria ; a 
controverfy wearifomely difputed without any diredf proof or 
certainty. Raleigh. 

Wea / risomeness. n j. [from zvearifome.] 

1. The quality of tiring. 

2. The ftate of being eafily tired. 

A wit, quick without lightnefs, (harp without brittlenefs, 
defirous of good things without newfanglenefs, diligent in 
painful things without vjearifomenef'. Afchams Schoolmafler. 
To Weary, v.a. [from the adjedtive.] 

1. To tire; to fatigue; to harrafs; to fubdue by labour. 

Better that the enemy feek us ; 

So (hall he wafte his means, weary his foldiers. 

Doing himfelf offence. Shakefpeare's fulius Ccefar. 

The people labour in the very fire, weary themfelves for 
very vanity. Hsb. ii. 13* 

Dewy deep opprefs d them weary d. Milton. 

Sea would be pools without the bruftiing air, 

* To curl the waves; and fure fome little care 

Should weary nature fq, to'make her want repofe* Dryden» 
You have already weary d fortune fo, 

. She cannot farther be your friend or foe. 

But fits all breathlefs. ... Dryden . 

It would not be difficult to continue a paper by refuming the 
fame fubjedfs, and wearying out the reader with the fame 
thoughts in a different phrafe. Addifon's Freeholder . 

2. To make impatient of continuance. 

I ftay too long by thee, I weary thee. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Should the government be wearied out of its prefent pati¬ 
ence, what is to be expedfed by fuch turbulent men ? AdcUf. 

3. To fubdue or harrafs by any thing irkdome. 

Muft’ringall her wiles. 

With blandi(h’d parleys, feminine affaults, 
Tongue-batteries; (Ire fur ceas’d not day nor mght 
To ftorm me over-watch’d and weary'd ont. Mi'ton . 

Weary, adj. [pepig, Saxon; waerjn, to be tired, Dutch] 

1. Subdued by fatigue; tired with labour. 

Fair Phoebus ’gan decline, in hafte. 

His weary waggon to the weftern vale. Spenfer. 

Gentle Warwick, 

Let me embrace thee in my weary arms, 

I, that did never weep, now melt with woe. Shakefpeare • 
I am weary , yea, my memory is tir’d : 

Have we no wine here ? Shakefpeare „ 

An old man broken with the ftornrs of ftate. 

Is come to lay his weary bones among ye : 

Give him a little earth for charity. Shakefpeare . 

Let us not be weary in well-doing. Gal. \i. 9. 

Ourfwords fo wholly did the Tates employ, 

That they at length grew weary to deftroy ; 

Refus’d the work we brought, and out of breath, 

Made forrow and defpair attend for d-ath. Dryden. 

2. Impatient of the continuance of any thing painful or irk- 
fome. 

The king was as weary of Scotland, as he had been impa¬ 
tient to go thither, finding all things propofed to him without 
confideration of his honour or intereft. Clarendon. 

r- - My hopes all flat, nature within me feenis, 

In all her fun£lioris, weary of herfelf. Milton. 

3. Defirous to difeontinue. 

See the revolution of the tjmes, 

Make mountains level, and the continent 

Weary of folid firmnefs, melt itjelf 

Into the feas. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

30 L 4. Weary ; 
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4. Caufmg Wearinefs; tirefome. 

Their gates to all were open evermore 
That by the weary way were travelling, 

And one fat waiting ever them before 

To call in comers by that needy were and poor. Fa. Queen. 

The wcarieji and moft lothed life 
That age, ach, penury, imprifonment. 

Can lay on nature, is a paradife 

To what we (ear of death. Sbake/peare. 

Put on what weary negligence you pleafe, 

You and your fellows; I’d have it come to queftion. Shak. 
Wea'sel. n.f. [peyel, Saxon; wefej Dutch; mujlela) Latin.] 
A fmall animal that eats corn and kills mice. 

Ready in gybes, quick-anfwer’d, faucy, and 
As quarrelfome as the weafel. Sbake/peare’s Cymbeline. 

A zueafel oncejnade fhift to {link 
In at a corn loft through a chink. Pope. 

We'sand. n.f. [payen, Saxon. This word is is very varioufly 
written; but this orthography is neareft to the original word.] 
The windpipe; the paffage through which the breath is drawn 
and emitted. 

Marry Diggon, what fhould him affray. 

To take his own where-ever it lay; 

For had his weafand been a little wider. 

He would have devoured both hidder and fhidder. Sperfer. 
Cut his wezand with thy knife. Sbake/peare’s Tempefl. 

Matter to be difcharged by expectoration muft firft pafs in¬ 
to the lungs, then into the afpera arteria, or weafand , and 
from thence be coughed up and fpit out by the mouth. Wifem. 
The {haft that {lightly was imprefs’d, 

Now from his heavy fall wbh weight encreas’d. 

Drove through his neck aflant; he fpurns the ground, / 
And the foul iflues through the weazon’ s wound. Dryden: 

The unerring Heel defcended while he fpoke, 

Pierc'd his wide mouth, and through his weazon broke. 

Dryden. 

WEA'THER. n.f. [pe&eji, Saxon.] 

1. State of air, refpeCting either cold or heat, wet or drinefs. 

Who’s there, befides foul zueather ? —One mended like the 
zueather , moft unquietly. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I am far better bom than is the king; 

But I muft make fair weather yet a while. 

Till Henry be more weak and I more ftrong. Sbake/peare. 
Men muft content themfclves to travel in all weathers , and 
through all difficulties. L’Eftrange. 

The fun 

Foretells the change of weather in the (kies. 

Through mifts he {hoots his fullen beams, 

Sufpe<ft a drilling day. Vrydetl, 

2 . The change of the ftate of the air. 

It is a reverend thing to fee an ancient caftle not in decay 5 
how much more to behold an ancient family, which have flood 
againftthe waves and zueathers of time? Bacon. 

3. Tempeft; {form. 

What gufts of zueather from that gath’ring cloud, 

My thoughts prefage. Dryden s Virgil. 

To Wea'ther. v. a [from the noun.] 

1. To expofe to the air. 

He perch’d on fome branch thereby, 

To weather him and his moift wings to dry. Spenfer. 

Muftard-feed gather for being too ripe, 

And weather it wel, yer ye give it a ftripe. {*.Tujfer. 

2. To pafs with difficulty. 

He weather’d fell Charibdis; but ere long, 

The Ikies were darkened, and the tempefts ftrong. Garth. 
Could they weather and ftand the fhock of an eternal dura¬ 
tion, and yet be at any time fubjeeft to a diflolution. Male. 

3. To Weather a point. To gain a point againft the wind j 
to accomplilh againft oppofition. 

We have been tugging a great while againft the ftream, and 
have almoft weather’d cur point ; a ftretch or two more will 
do the work. Addifon. 

4. To Wea'ther out. To endure. 

When we have pafs’d thefe gloomy hours. 

And weather’d out the ftorm that beats upon us. Addifon. 
Wia'therbeaten. adj. Haraffed and feafoned by hard wea¬ 
ther. 

They perceived an aged man and a young, both poorly ar¬ 
rayed, extremely weatherbeaten, the old man blind, the young 
man leading him. Sidney. 

She enjoys fure peace for evermore. 

As zueather beaten {hip arrived on happy fhore. Fairy Queen. 

Thrice from the banks of Wye. 

And fandy bottom’d Severn, have I fent 

Him bootlefs home, and weatherbeaten back. Shak. M. IV. 

I hope when you know the worft, you will at once leap 
into the river, and fwim through handfomely, and not wea~ 
therbeaten with the divers blafts of irrefolution, ftand {hivering 
‘ upon the brink. ’ * Suckling. 

A weatherbeaten veffel holds 

Gladly the port. Milton . 
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Dido received his weatherbeaten troops. Dnd™' rr <, 

The old weatherbeaten foldier carries in his hand the R ^ * 
eagle. e K(, man 

Wea'ther board, or Weatheibow. n.f. I n the f P9 

that fide of a {hip that is to the windward. ngu *? e > 

Wea'thercock. n.f [weather and cock.'] * DlSt% 

I. An artificial cock let on the top of a fpire, which by turn 
mg {hows the point from which the wind blows. 7 

But alas ! the fun keeps his light, though thy faith bp 
ened; the rocks ftand ftill, though thou change 7 like a wetT' 


cock. 


A kingfilher hanged by the bill, converting the breafi”?* 
that point of the horizon from whence the wind doth bln ° 

is a very ftrange introducing of natural weathercock,. Brown 

2. Any thing fickle and inconftant. * 

Where had you this pretty weathercock ? -1 cannot t „ 

what his name is my hufband had him of. Shakefp, ar 

He break my promife and abfolve my vow! JP tate ' 
The word which I have given {hall ftand like fate, 

Not like the king’s that weathercock of ftate. ^ Dryden 

Wea'therdri ven. part. Forced by {forms or contrary winds! 
Philip, during his voyage towards Spain, was weather', 
driven into W eymouth. Careiv’s Survey of Cornwall 

Wea rHERGA ge. n.f. [weather mid gage. ] Any tiling that 
{hews the weather. 

To vere and tack, and fteer a caufe, 

Againft the weathergage of laws. Dudibras. 

Wea'therglass. n.f. [weather and glafs.] A barometer. 

As in fome weatberglafs my love I hold, 

Which falls or rifes with the heat or cold, 

I will be conftant yet Dryden. 

_ John’s temper depended very much upon the air; his fpi- 
rits rofe and fell with the weatberglafs. Arbutbnot. 

We {hall hardly wifh for a perpetual equinox to fave the 
charges of vjeatherglaffes ; for the two equinoxes of our year 
are the moft windy and tempeftuous. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Weatherspy'. n.f. [weather and fpy.] A ftar-gazer; an 
aftrologer; one that foretels the weather. 

And fooner may a gulling weatherfpy , 

By drawing forth heav’n’s fcheme tell certainly, 

What faftiion’d hats or ruffs, or fuits next year. 

Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Donne. 

Wea'therwise. adj. [weather and wife .] Skillful in foretel¬ 
ling the weather. 

Wea'therwiser. n.f. [weather and wifen, Dutch; to ffiow.] 
Any thing that foreftiows the weather. 

Moft vegetables expand their flowers and down in warm 
fun {hiny weather, and again clofe them toward the evening, 
or in rain, as is in the flowers of pimpernel, the opening 
and (hutting of which are the countryman’s weatherwifer. 

Derham’s Phyftco- Tbiology. 

To WEAVE, v. a. Preterite wove y weaved , part, paff woven) 
weaved ; [peyan, Saxon ; weven , Dutch.] 

1. To form by texture; to form by inferting one part of the 
materials within another. 

Here in her hairs 

The painter plays the fpider, and hath woven 
A golden mefti to intrap the hearts of men, 

Fafter than gnats in cobwebs. Sbake/peare. 

The women wove hangings for the grove. 2 Kings xxiii. 7. 

White feem’d her robes, yet woven fo they were, 

As fnow and gold together had been wrought. Dryden. 

Thefe purple vefts were weav'd by Dardan dames. 

Dryden. 

Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev’d, 

With kind concern and {kill has weav’d 
A filken web; and ne’er {hall fade 
Its colours; gently has he laid 
The mantle o’er thy fad diftrefs : 

And Venus Ihall the texture blefs. 

2. To unite by intermixture. 

When religion was woven into the civil government 
fiourifhed under the protection of the emperors, mens thoughts 
and difeourfes were full of fecular affairs; but in the three nrir 
centuries of chriftianity, men who embraced this religion 
had given up all their interefts in this world, and lived in a 
perpetual preparation for the next. Addijoti. 

3. To interpofe; to infert. 

The duke be here to-night! the better! beft ! 

This weaves itfelf perforce into my bufinefs. Sbake/peare. 

To Weave, v. n. To work with a loom. 

Wea'ver. n.f. [from weave.] One who makes threads in 0 

cloth. 

Upon thefe taxations, 

The clothiers all not able to maintain. 

The many to them ’longing, have put off T 

The fpinfters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shak. lien. * 
— ■ - ffiuttle, and are fpent 

Job vii. 6. 


Prior. 
and 


My days are fwifter than a weaver s 
without hope. 


The 
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Davies. 

Dryden* 
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The weaver may caft religion upon what loomhepleafe. How. 

Her flag aloft fpreads ruffling to the wind. 

And fanguine ftreamers feem the flood to fire: 

The weaver charm’d with what his loom defign’d. 

Goes on to fee, and knows not to retire. Dryden. 

Wf.aYerfish. n.f [araneus pifeis, Latin.] A fifh. Ainfworth. 
WEB. n.f [pebba, Saxon] 

Texture; any thing woven. 

Penelope, for her Ulyffes’ fake, 

Devis’d a zueb her wooers to deceive; 

In which the work that {he all day did make. 

The fame at night {he did again unreave. 

Spiders touch’d, feek their web’ s in moft part. 

By day the web and loom, 

And homely houffiold talk {hall be her doom. 

The fates, when they this happy web have fpun. 

Shall blefs the facred clue and bid it fmoothly run. Dryden. 

Dan Pope with {kill hath weav’d 
A filken web ; and ne’er {hall fade 

Its colours. Prior . 

2. Some part of a fword. Obfolete. 

The fword, whereof the web was fteel; 

Pommel, rich ftone; hilt, gold, approv’d by touch. Fair/. 

3. A kind of dufky film that hinders the fight; fuffufion. 

This is the foul flibertigibbet; he gives th Qweb and the pin, 
fquints the eye, and makes the hairlip. Sbake/peare. 

We'eeed. adj. [from web.] Joined by a film. 

Such as are whole-footed, or whofe toes are zuebbed toge¬ 
ther, their legs are generally fhort, the moft convenient fize 
for fwimming. Derham’s Phyfco-Theology. 

We'bfooted. adj. [web andfoot.] Palmipedous; having films 
between the toes. 

Webfooted fowls do not live conftantly upon the land, noF 
fear to enter the water. Ray on the Creation. 

We'bster. n.f. [pebytye, Saxon; a woman-weaver.] A 
weaver. Obfolete. 

After local names, the moft in number have been derived 
from occupations ; as Taylor, Webjler, Wheeler. Camden. 

To WED. v. a. [pebian, Saxon.] 

1. To marry ; to take for hufband or wife. 

If one by one you wedded all the world, 

Or, from the all that are, took fomething good 
To make a perfect woman ; {he you kill’d 
Would be unparalell’d. 

Never did thy beauty, fince the day 
I faw thee firft, and wedded thee, adorn’d 
With all perfection, fo inflame my fenfes. 

Cloe, blind to wit and worth. 

Weds the rich dullnefs of fome fon of earth, 

2. To join in marriage. 

In Syracufa was 1 born, and wed 
Unto a woman happy but for me. 

Then I Ihall be no more ; 

And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her. Mtlion’s Paradife Lojl. 

The woman in us ftill profecutes a deceit like that begun 
in the garden ; and our underftandings are wedded to an Eve, 
as fatal as the mother of their miferies. Glanville. 

3. To unite for ever. 

Affliction is enamour’d of thy parts. 

And thou art wedded to calamity. Shakefp. Rom. and Jul. 

4. To take for ever. 

Though the principal men of the houfe of commons were 
again eleCted to ferve in this parliament, yet they were far 
from wedding the war, or taking themfelves to be concerned 
to makegood any declaration made by the former. Clarendon. 
They pofitively and concernedly wedded his caufe. Clarendon. 

5. To unite by love or fondnefs. 

Men are wedded to their lufts, and refolved upon a wicked 
courfe; and fo it becomes their intereft to wifh there were no 
God. Tillotfon’s Sermons : 

To Wed. v. n. To contract matrimony. 

When T {hall wed , 

That lord whofe hand fhall take my plight, {hall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. Sbake/peare. 
To love, to wed. 

For Hymen’s rites, and for the marriage bed 
You were ordain’d. 

Nor took I Guifcard, by blind fancy led, 

Or hafty choice as many women zued\ 

But with deliberate care. 

We'dding. n.f [from wed.] Marriage; nuptials; the nup¬ 
tial ceremony. 

Come, away! 

For you fhall hence upon your wedding- day. 

I will dance and eat plums at your zvedding. 

Let her beauty be her wedding dower ; 

For me and my poffeffions fhe efteems not. 

When my fon was entered into his wedding- chamber, he 
fell down and died. 2 Efdr. x. 1. 

Thefe three country bills agree, that each wedding produ¬ 
ces four children. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 


Sbake/peare • 


Milton'. 


Pope. 


Sbake/peare. 


Suckling. 


Dryden. 


Sbake/peare. 

Shakejpeare. 

Sbake/peare. 
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His friends were invited to come and make merry with him$ 
and this was to be the wedding-fe aft. L’EJlrange. 

If fhe affirmed herfelf to be a virgin, fhe muft on her wed ^ 
ding- day, and in her wedding cloaths perform the ceremony 
of going alone into the den, and ftay an hour with the lion. 

Swift. 

A woman feldom afks advice before the has bought herwW- 
ding-clo^ths. Spectator . 

Wedge, n.f [vegge, Danifh; tuegge y Dutch.] 

1. A body, which having a {harp edge, continually growing 
thicker," is ufed to cleave timber; one of the mechanical powers. 

A barbarous troop cf clownifli fone, 

The honour of thefe noble bows down threw; 

Under the wedge I heard the trunk to groan. Spenfer. 

The fifth mechanical faculty is the wedge ufed in the clea¬ 
ving of wood. Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 

He left his wedge within the cloven oak 
To whet their courage. Dryden’s Mneid* 

The oak let many a heavy groan, when he was cleft with a 
wedge of his own timber. Arbutbnot’s Hijl. of John Bull. 

2 . A mafs of metal. 

As fparkles from the anvil ufed to fly, 

When heavy hammers on the wedge are fwaid. Fa. Qu. 
When I faw a goodly Babylonifli garment, and a wedge of 
gold of fifty fhekels weight, then I coveted them. JoJb. vii. 

3. Any thing in the form of a wedge. 

In warlike mutters they appear. 

In rhombs and wedges and half-moons and wings. Mitten. 
To Wedge, v. a. [from the noun.] To faften with wedges; 
to ftraiten with wedges; to cleave with wedges; to ftop; to 
obftruCt. 

My heart. 

As wedged with a figh would rive in twain„ 

Left HeCtor, or my father, fhould perceive me. Shakefp* 

Where have you been broiling ?— 

—-Among the crowd i’ the abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg’d in more. Sbake/peare’s Henry VIII. 
Your wit will not fo foon out as another man’s will; it is 
flrongly wedged up in a blockhead. Sbake/peare. 

Part 

In common, rang’d in figure wedge their way; 

Intelligent of feafons. Miltons Paradife Lojl 

Sergefthus in the centaur, foon he pafs’d, 

Wedgd in the rocky ffioals and flicking faft. Dryden. 

Wedge on the keeneft feythes. 

And give us fteeds that fnort againft the foe. A. Philips . 
What impulfe can be propagated from one particle, entomb’d 
and wedged in the very center of the earth, to another in the 
center of Saturn. Bentley’s Sermons. 

We'dlock. n.f. [peb and lac y Sax. marriage and gift.] Mar¬ 
riage ; matrimony. 

She doth ftray about 

By holy croffes, where fhe kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 

Sirrah, your brother is legitimate; 

Your father’s wife did after wedlock bear him : 

And if fhe did play falfe, the fault was her’s. 

Can wedlock know fo great a curfe, 

As putting hufbands out to nurfe. 

He his happieft choice too late, 

Shall meet already link’d, and wedlock- bound 
To a fell adverfary. . Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

May not a prifon or a grave. 

Like wedlock , honour’s title have ? Denham. 

One thought the fex’s prime felicity 
Was from the bonds of wedlock to be free: 

And uncontroll’d to give account to none. Dryden. 

A man determined about the fiftieth year of his a^e to en¬ 
ter upon wedlock. * Addifon. 

Wednesday, n.f. [pobenybag, Saxon; odenfday y Swedifh; 
zuoenfday) Dutch; wenfday y Iflandick.] The fourth day of 

the week, fo named by the Gothick nations from Woden or 
Odin. 

Where is the honour of him that died on zuednefday. Shak. 
W EE .adj. [A Saxon word of the fame root with weeing , Dutch ; 
wenig)Ge rman.] Little; fmall: whence the w6rd weafle or 
vueefel is ufed for little; as a wee/cl face. In Scotland it de- 
notes fmall or little ; as wee ane, a little one, or child • a wee 
bit, a little bit. 

Does he not wear a great round beard, like a ^lover’s ra¬ 
ring knife ? No, forfooth; he hath but a little wee face with 
a little yellow beard. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windham 

Weechelm. n.f. [This is often written witch elm. 1 A Se¬ 
cies of elm. J 

A cion of a weechelm grafted upon an ordinary elm, will put 
forth leaves as broad as the brim of a hat. 

Weed. n.f. [peob, Saxon, tares.] 

I. An herb noxious or ufelefs. 

If he had an immoderate ambition; which is a weed, if it be 
a. weed) apt to grow in the beft foils, it doth not appear that 
K was in his nature. Clarendon. 

7 He 



Sbake/peare . 


Cleaveland. 
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He wand’ring feeds 

On flowly growing herbs and ranker weeds'. Sehrdys. 

Too much manuring fill’d that field with weed's. 

While ftCls, like locufts, did deftroy the feeds. Denham. 

Stinking weeds and poifonous plants have their ufe. More. 
When they are cut, let them lie, if weedy, to kill the 
weeds. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Their virtue, like their Tyber’s flood 
Rolling, its courfe defign’d the country’s good ; 

But oft the torrent’s too impetuous fpeed. 

From the low earth tore fome polluting weed'. 

And with the blood of Jove there always ran 
Some viler part, fome tin&ure of the man. Prior. 

2. [LUceba, Saxon; waed, Dutch.] A garment; cloaths; habit; 
drefs. Now fcarce in ufe, except in widow’s .weeds, the mourn¬ 
ing drefs of a widow. 

My mind for weeds your virtue’s livery wears. Sidney. 
Neither is it any man’s bufinefs to cloath all his fervants 
with one vjeed ; nor theirs to cloath themfelves fo, if left to 
their own judgments. Hooker. 

They meet upon the way 
An aged fire, in long black weeds yclad; 

His feet all bare, his beard all hoary gray, 

And by his belt his book he hanging had. Fairy Jjhieen. 
Livery is alfo called the upper weed which a ferving man 
wears, fo called as it was delivered and taken from him at 
pleafure. Spenfer. 

The fnake throws her enamelled fkin, 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Shakefpeare. 

Throngs of knights and barons bold. 

In weeds of peace high triumphs hold. 

With ftore of ladies. Milton. 

Lately your fair hand in woman’s weed 
Wrapp’d my glad head. Waller. 

To Weed. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To rid of noxious plants. 

When you fow the berries of bays, weed not the borders 
for the firft half year; for the weed giveth them (hade. Bacon. 

Your feedlings having flood ’dll June, beftow a weeding or 
a flight howing upon them. Mortimer. 

2. To take away noxious plants. 

Oh Marcius, 

Each word thou’ft fpoke hath weeded from my heart 
A root of ancient envy. Shakefp . Coriclanus. 

3. To free from any thing hurtful or ofFenfive. 

Hz weeded the kingdom of fuch as were devoted to Elaiana, 
and manumized it from that moft dangerous confederacy. 

Howel’s Vocal Forejl. 
Sarcafms, contumelies, and inve&ives, fill fo many pages 
of our controverfial writings, that, were thofe weeded out, 
many volumes would be reduced to a more moderate bulk and 
temper. Decay of Piety. 

4. To root out vice. 

Wife fathers be not as well aware in Weeding from their 
children ill things, as they were before in grafting in-them 
learning. Afchanis Scboolmafcr. 

One by one, as they appeared, they might all be weeded 
out, without any figns that ever they had been there. Locke. 
We'eder. n.f. [from weed.] One that takes away any thing 
noxious. 

A weeder out of his proud adverfaries, 

A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shakefp. Richard III. 
WeYchook. n.f. [weed 2 lvA hook.] A hook by which weeds 
are cut away or extirpated. 

In May get a weedhook , a crotch, and a glove, 

And weed out fuch weeds as the corn doth not love. Tujfer. 
We'edless. adj. [from weed.] Free from weeds; free from 
any thing ufelefs or noxious. 

So many weedlefs paradifes be, 

Which of themfelves produce no venomous fin. Donne. 
A cryftal brook. 

When troubled moft it does the bottom ftiow; 

’Tis weedlefs all above, and rocklefs all below. Dryden. 
We'e dy. adj. [from weed.] 

1. Confifting of weeds. 

There on the pendant boughs, her coronet weed 
Clamb’ring to hang, an envious fliver broke, 

When down her weedy trophies and herfelf 
Fell in the weeping brook. Shakef. Hamlet. 

1 . Abounding with weeds. 

Hid in a weedy lake all night I lay, 

Secure of fafety. Dryden’s Mn. 

If it is weedy, let it lie upon the ground. Mortimer. 

WEEK. n.f. [ peoc, Saxon ; weke , Dutch ; week a , Swedifh.] 
The fpace of feven days. - 

Fulfill her week, and we will give thee this alfo. Gen. xxix. 
We'ekday. n.f [week and day. J Any day not Sunday. 

One folid difh his weekday meal affords. 

An added pudding folemniz’d the Lord’s. Pope. 

We'ekly. adj. [from week.] Happening, produced, or done 
once a week; hebdomadary. 
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^Jews ^ad always their weekly reading^ 0 f the law 0 r 

So liv’d our fires, ere doftors learn’d to kill ’ 

And multiply’d with heirs their weekly bill. ’ jy 
Nothing more frequent in their weekly papers, than 

to confound the terms of clergy and high-church, a nd the! 
loading the latter with calumny. v . 1 

Weekly, adv. [from week.] Once a week; by hebdoml'i 
periods. J 

Thefe are obliged to perform divine worfhip in their turn 
weekly, and are fometimes called hebdomadal canons A 
Weel. n.f. [peel, Saxon.] 

1. A whirlpool. 

2. A twiggen fnare or trap for fifh, [perhaps from ivifow 1 ' 
To Ween. v. n. Qpenan, Saxoji; waenen, D.utch J To think - 

to imagine ; to form a notion ; to fancy. Obfolete. 5 
Ah lady dear, quoth then the gentle knight, 

Well may l ween your grief is wond’rous great. Spenfer 
So well it her befeems, that ye would ween * 

Some angel (he had been. Spenfer’s Epithalamium. 

When zveening to return, whence they did ftray, 

. They cannot find that path which firft was fliown ; 

But wander to and fro in ways unknown, 

. F.urtheft from end then, when they neareft ween. Fa. Sheen. 
Thy father, in pity-of my hard diflrefs, 

Levy’d an army, zveening to redeem 

And reinftal me in the diadem. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Ween you of better luck, 

I mean, in perjur'd witnefs, than your mafter, 

Whofe mimfter you are, while here he liv’d 
Upon this naughty earth. Shak. Henry VIII, 

They ween'd 

That felf-fame day, by fight or by furprize, 

To win the mount of God ; and on his throne 
To fet the envier of his ftate, the proud 
Afpirer; but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain. Milton. 
To WEEP. v. n. prefer, and part, pail wept , weeyed . [peopan, 

• Saxon.] 

1 . To fhow forrow by tears. 

in that fad time 

My manly eyes did fcorn an humble tear; 

And what thefe forrows could not hence exhale, 

That beauty hath, and made them blind with weeping Shak. 
I.fear he will prove the weeping philofopher when he grows 
old, being fo full of unmannerly fadnefs in his youth. Shakefp. 
The days of zveeping and mourning forMofes were ended. 

v Deutf. xxxiv. 8. 

Have you zvept for your fin, fo that you were indeed fojrow- 

* ful in your fpirit? Are you fo forrowful that you hate it? Do 

you fo hate it that you have left it ? Taylor. 

Away, with women weep, and leave me here, 

Fix’d, like a man, to die without a tear, 

Or fave, or flay us both. Dnden. 

. A corps it was, but whofe it was, unknown ; 

Yet mov’d, howe’er, fhe made the cafe her own; 

Took the bad omen of a fhipwrecka man, 

As for a ftrangcr wept. Dryden. 

When Darius zvept over his army, that within a Angle age 
not a man of all that confluence would be left 2live, Artaba- 
. nus improved his meditation by adding, that yet all of them 
fliould meet with fo many evils, that every one fhould wifii 
himfelf dead Jong before. Wake’ s Preparation for Death. 

This lovely zveephig fair cannot be dearer to thee, 

Than thou art to thy faithful Seofrid. Rowe. 

2 . To fhed tears from any paflion. 

Then they for fudden joy did weep, 

And I for forrow fung, 

That fuch a king fliould play bo-peep, 

And go the fools among. Shakefp. King Lea ;. 

3. To lament; to complain. 

They weep unto me, faying, give usflefh that we mayeat. Is uni. 
To Weep. v. a. 

1. To lament with tears ; to bewail; to bemoan. 

If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. Shakefpeare. 
Nor was I near to clofe his dying eyes. 

To wafh. his wounds, to zueep his obftquies. Dryden. 

We wand’ring go „ 

Through dreary waftes, and weep e^ch other’s woe. ope. 

2. To flied moifture. 

Thus was this place ■ & - 

A happy rural feat of various view, r . 

Groves whofe rich trees wept od’rous gums and balm. 

Let India boaft her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber or the balmy tree, 

While by our oaks the precious loads are borne, ^ 

And realms commanded which thofe trees adorn. °.t 

To. abound with‘wet. Mortimer. 

Rey-erafs grows on clayey and zveeping grounds. 1 - 

We'eper. n.f. ffrom weep.] 

1. One who (beds tears ; a lament; abewailer; a ’ 

if you have ferved God in a holy life, lend away ^ 
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men and the zueepers: tell them it is as much intemperance to 
wee p too much as to laugh too much : if thou art alone, or 
w ith fitting company, die as thou fnould’ft; but do not die 
impatiently, and like a fox catched in a trap. Baylor. 

‘ — c - but the wonder lies, 

Dryden. 


Laughter is eafy ; but the wonder lies, 

What ftore of brine fupply’d the weepers eyes. 

A white border on the fleeve of a mourning coat. 

We'crish. adj. [See Wearish.] This old word is ufed by 
J (chant in a fenfe which the lexicographers feem not to have 
known. Applied to taftes, it means infipid; applied to the 
body, weak and wafhy: here it feems to mean four; furly. 

A voice not foft, weak, piping, womanilh; but audible, 
ftrong, and manlike: a countenance not zveerijh and crabbed, 
but fair and comely. Afchani s Schoolmajler. 

To Weet. v.n. preterite wot, or wote. fpitran, Saxon; weten, 
Dutch.] To know; to be informed; to have knowledge. 
Obfolete. 

Him the prince with gentle court did board ; 

Sir knight, mought I of you this court’fy read, 

To weet why on your fhield, fo goodly fcor’d. 

Bear ye the pi&ure of that lady’s head ? Spenfer . 

I bind, 

On pain of punilhment, the world to weet 

Wefland up peerlefs. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

But well l weet thy cruel wrong 
Adorns a nobler poet’s fong. Prior. 

We'etlrss. adj. [from weet.] Unknowing. Spenfer. 

We'evil. n.f. [pipel, Saxon ; veVel, Dutch.] A grub. 

A worm called a weevil, bred under ground, feedeth upon 
roots; as parfnips and carrots. Bacon s Natural Hi fory. 

Corn is fo innocent from breeding of mice, that it doth not 
produce the very weevils that live in it and confume it. Bentley. 
\Ve'ezel n.f. [See Weasel.] 

1 fuck melancholy out of a fong, as a zveazel fucks eggs. Shak. 
The corn-devouring weezel here abides. 

And the wife ant. Dryden’s Georg. 

Weft. The old preterite and part, paff from To wave. Spenf. 
Weft. n.f. [guaive, French; vofa, to wander, Iflandick; 
vagus, Latin. ] 

j. That of which the claim is generally waved; any thing wan¬ 
dering without an owner, and feized by the lord of the manour. 
His horfe, it is the herald’s weft ; 

No, ’tis a mare. Ben. fohnfon's Underwoods. 

2. It is in Bacon for waft, a gentle blaft. 

The fmell of violets exceedeth in fweetnefs that of fpices, 
and the ftrongeft fort of ftnells are belt in a weft afar off. Bac. 
WEFT. n.f. [pepta, Saxon.] The woof of cloth. 
We'ftage. n.f. [from weft.] Texture. 

The whole muffles, as they lie upon the bones, might be 
truly tanned; whereby the weftage of the fibres might more 
eafily be obffrved. Grezu’s Mujaum. 

To Weigh, v.a. [poegan, Saxon ; weyhen, Dutch.] 

1. To examine by the balance. 

Earth taken from land adjoining to the Nile, and preferved, 
fo as not to be wet nor wafted, and weighed daily, will not alter 
weight until the feventeenth of June, when the river begin- 
neth to riff ; and then it will grow more and more ponderous, 
’till the river cometh to its height. Bacon s Natural Hifory. 
Th’ Eternal hung forth his golden ffales, 

Wherein all things created firft he weigh'd. Milton. 

2. To be equivalent to in weight. 

By the exfuclion of the air out of a glafs-veffel, it made 
that veffel take up, or fuck up, to fpeak in the common lan¬ 
guage, a body weighing divers ounces. Boyle. 

3. To pay, allot, or take by weight. 

They that muft weigh out my afflictions, 

They that my truft muft grow to, live not here; 

They are, as all my comforts are, far hence. Shakefpeare. 
They weighed for my price thirty pieces of filver. Zecb. xi. 

4. To raife ; to take up the anchor. 

Barbaroffa, ufing this exceeding cheerfulnefs oF his foldiers, 
weighed up the fourteen gallies he had funk. Knollcs. 

Here he left me, ling’ring here delay’d 
His parting kifs, and there his anchor weigh’d. Dryden. 

5. To examine ; to balance in the mind. 

Regard not who it is which fpeaketh, but weigh only what 
isfpoken. . _ Hooker. 

I have in equal balance juftly weigh'd 

What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we fuffer. 

And find our griefs heavier than our offences. Shak. H. IV. 
Fhe ripenefs or unripenefs of the occafion muft ever be well 
we ‘Sb‘d. Bacon. 

His majefty’s fpeedy march left that defign to be better 
weighed and digefted. Clarendon. 

You chofe a retreat, and not ’till you had maturely weighed 
the advantages of riling higher, with the hazards of the 

a ^’ ... Dr) den. 

All grant him prudent; prudence intereft weighs, 

And intereft bids him feck your love and praife. Dryden. 

I he mind, having the power to fufperid the fatisfa&ion of 
any of its defires, is at liberty to examine them on all Tides, 
and weigh them with otheis. Locke. 


Milton. 
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He is the only proper judge of our perfeCfions, who weighs 
the o-oodnefs of our addons by the fincerity of our intentions. 

* Addifons Spectator. 

6. ToVTeigu down. To overbalance. 

Fear weighs d.wn faith with fhame. Daniel’s Civ. TVzr. 

7. To Weigh down. To overburden; toopprefs with weight; 
to deprefs. 

The Indian fig boweth fo low, as it taketh root again; the 
plenty of the fap, and the foftnefs of the ftalk, making the 
bough, being overloaden, weigh down. Bacon. 

In thy blood will reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dryj 
To weigh thy fpirits down. 

Her father’s crimes 

Sit heavy on hfer, and weigh down her prayers; 

A crown ufiirp’d, a lawful king depos’d, 

His children mtirder’d. Dryden’s Spanifh Fryar . 

My foul is quite weigh’d down with care, and afks 
The "foft refrelhment of a moment’s fleep. Addifon’s Cato. 
Excellent perfons; weighed down by this habitual forrow of 
heart, rather deftrve our compaffion than reproach. Addijon. 
To Weigh, v. n. 

1. To have weight. 

Exadly weighing and ftrangling a chicken in the ffales, upon 
an immediate ponderation, we could diffover no difference in 
weight; but fufferrng it to lie eight or ten hoursi until it grew 
perfedly cold, it weighed moft fenfibly lighter. Brown. 

2 . To be confidered as important; to have weight in the intel- 
ledual ballance. 

This objedion ought to weigh with thofe, whofe reading is 
defigned for much talk and little knowledge. Locke. 

A wife man is then beft fatisfied, when he finds that the fame 
argument which weighs with him has zveighed with thoufands 
before him, and is fuch as hath born down all oppofition. AddiJ. 

3. To raife the anchor. 

When gath’ring clouds o’erfhadow all the fkies, 

And fhoot quick lightnings, weigh, my boys, he cries. Dry. 

4. To bear heavily; to prefs hard. 

Can’ft thou not minifter to a mind difeas’d. 

And with fome fweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the fluff’d bofom of that perilous fluff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Weighed, adj. [from weigh.] Experienced. 

In an embafly of weight, choice was made of fome fad per- 
fon of known experience, and not of a young man, not 
weighed in ftate matters. Bacon . 

We'i gher. n.f. [from weigh.] He who weighs. 

WEIGHT, n.f. [ pi] 7 c, Saxon. ] 

1. Quantity meafured by the ballance. 

Tobacco cut and weighed, and then dried by the fire, lofeth 
weight ; and, after being laid in the open air, recovereth weight 
again. Bacon s Natural Hifory. 

Fain would I chuff a middle courfe to fleer; 

Nature’s too kind, and juftice too fevere: 

Speak for us both, and to the balance bring. 

On either fide, the father and the king: 

Heav’n knows my heart is bent to favour thee; 

Make it but fcanty weight, and leave the reft to me. Dryd. 
Boerhaave fed a fparrow with bread four days, in which 
time it eat more than its own zveight\ and yet there was no 
acid found in its body. Arbuthnct on Aliments. 

2. A mafs by which, as the ftandard, other bodies are examined. 

Juft balances, juft weights fhall ye have. Lev. xix. 26. 

Undoubtedly there were fuch zveights which the phyficians 
ufed, who, though they might reckon according to the zveight 
of the money, they did not weigh their drugs with pieces of 
money. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

When the balance is intirely broke, by mighty weights 
fallen into either ft ale, the power will never continue long in 
equal divifion, but run intirely into one. Swift. 

. Ponderous mafs. 

A man leapeth better with weights in his hands than with¬ 
out; for that the weight, if proportionable, ftrengtheneth the 
finews by contracting them ; otherwife, where no contraction 
is needful, weight hindereth: as we fee in horferaces, men are 
curious to foreffe that there be not the leaft weight upon the 
one horfe more than upon the other. In leaping with weights , 
the arms are firft caft backwards, and then forwards, with fo 
much the greater force. Bacon’s Natural Hifory . 

Wolfey, who from his own great ftore might have 
A palace or a college for his grave, 

Lies here interr’d : 

Nothing but earth to earth, no pond’rous weight 
Upon him, but a pebble or a quoit: 

If thus thou lie’ft negle&ed, what muft we 
Hope after death, who are but fhreds of thee ? Bp. Corbet. 
All their confidence 

Under the weight of mountains bury’d deep. Milton. 

Pride, like a gulf, fwallows Us up; our vefy virtues, when 
fo leavened, becoming weights and plummets to fink us to the 
deeper ruin. Government of the Tongue. 

■ 30 M 
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Then fhyn the ill; and know, my dear, 

Rindnefs and conftancy will prove 
I he only pillars lit to bear 

So vaft a weight as that of love. „ Prior , 

4. Gravity; heavinefs; tendency to the center. 

Heavinefs or weight is not here confidered as being fuch a 
natural quality, Whereby condenfed bodies do of themfelves 
tend downwards; but rather as being an affecSlion, whereby 
they may be meafured. Wilkins. 

The fhaft that (lightly was imprefs’d, 

Now from his heavy fall with weight increas’d. 

Drove through his neck. Dryden. 

What natural agent impel them foftrongly with a tranfverfe 
hJe blow againft that tremendous weight and rapidity, when 
whole worlds are falling? Bentley * 

5. Preflure; burthen; overwhelming power. 

Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight. Shakefpeare. 

So fhall the world go on. 

To good malignant, to bad men benign, 

Under her own weight groaning. Milton, 

We muft thofe, who groan beneath the weight 
Of age, difeafe, or want, commiferate. Denham » 

The prince may carry the plough, but the weight lies upon 
the people. L'EJlrange. 

Pofleffion’s load was grown fo great, 

He funk beneath the cumb’rous weight . Swift. 

6. Importance; power; influence; efficacy. 

How to make ye fuddenly an anfwer, 

In fuch a point of weighty fo near mine honour, 

In truth I know not Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

If this right of heir carry any 'weight with it, if it be the 
ordinance of God, muft not all be fubjeH to it. Lccke. 

I o make the fenfe of efteem or difgrace fink the deeper, 

- and be of the more weight , other agreeable or difagreeable 
things fhould conftantly accompany thefe different ftates. Locke. 

An author’s arguments lofe their weight , when we are per- 
fuaded that he only writes for argument’s fake. Addifon. 
See, Lord, the forrows of my heart. 

Ere yet it be too late ; 

And hear my Saviour’s dying groans. 

To give thofe forrows weight. Addifon's Spectator. 

The folemnities that encompafs the magiftrate add dignity 
to all his adlions, and weight to all his words. Atterbury . 

We'ight 1L y. adv. [from zueighty ] 

1. Heavily; ponderoufly. 

2. Solidly ; importantly. 

Is his poetry the worfe, becaufe he makes his agents fpeak 
weightily and fententioufly ? Broome’s Notes on the Odxffey. 
We'ightiness. n.f. [from Wfijj&ktyL] 

1. Ponderoftty; gravity; heavinefs. 

2. Solidity; force. 

I fear I have dwelt longer on this paflage than the weightinefs 
of any argument in it requires. Locke. 

3. Importance. 

The apparent defeH of her judgment, joined to the weighti¬ 
nefs of the adventure, caufed many to marvel. Hayward. 
w e'ightless. adj [from weight .J 

1. Light; having no gravity. 

How by him balanc’d in th oweightlefs air ? 

Can’ft thou the wifdom of his works declare? Sandys. 

2 . Not poffible to be weighed. Improper. 

It muft both weigitlef and immortal prove, 

Becaufe the centre of it is above. Dryden. 

Weighty, adj. [from weight .] 

1. Heavy; ponderous. 

You have already weary’d fortune fo. 

She cannot farther be your friend or foe; 

But fits all breathlefs, and admires to feel 
A fate fo weighty , that it flops her wheel. Dryden. 

2 . Important; momentous; efficacious. 

I to your affiftance do make love, 

Mafking the bufinefs from the common eye 

For fundry weighty reafons. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

No fool Pythagoras was thought: 

Whilft he his weighty doctrines taught, 
lie made his lift’ning fcholars ftand. 

Their mouth ftill cover’d with their hand : 

Elfe, may-be, fome odd-thinking youth, 

Lefs friend to dodlrine than to truth, 

Might have refus’d to let his ears 

Attend the mufick of the fpheres. Prior. 

Thus fpoke to my lady the knight full of care. 

Let me have your advice in a weighty affair. Sivft. 

3. Rigorous ; fevere. Not in ufe. 

If, after two days fhine, Athens contains thee, 

Attend our weightier judgment. Sbakef Tnnon. 

We'laway. interj . [This I once believed a corruption of weal 
away , that is, bapginefs is gone : fo Junius explained it; but 
the Saxon exclamation is palapa, woe on woe: from welaway , is 
formed by corruption weladay. J Alas. 

Harrow now out, and wealaway , he cried. 

What difmal day hath fent this curled light! Spe.nfer, 
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or 


Ah, welaway! moft noble, lords, how can 
Your cruel eves endure fo piteous light ? p a i 
Welaway, the while I was fo fond, 

To leave the good that I had in hond. c 

cw French; 1 pl!cume ’ Saxon ^ ; 

1 . Received with gladnefs; admitted willingly to any nl a 

enjoyment; grateful; piealing. y p ace 

1 ferve you, madam : 

Your graces are right welcome. Shake!* V t 

He, though not of the plot, will liketf ‘ ^ 

And wifh it fhould proceed ; for, unto men 

Prcft with their wants, all change is ever -weLome. B %Lr 
Here let me earn my bread, J unn J. 

ill oft invocated death 

Haflen the welco?ne end of all my pains. ju-j 

He that knows how to make thofe he converfes with erf!’ 
has found the true art of living, and being welcome and val„Zt 
every where. , 

2. To bid Welcome. To receive with profeffions of kindnef/’ 

Some flood in a row in fo civil a fafhion, as if to welcome 
us; and divers put their arms a little abroad, which is their 
gefture when they bid any welcome. % a f r 

Welcome, interj. A form of falutation ufed to a new comer' 
elliptically ufed for you are welcome. * 

Welcotne , he faid, 

O long expe&ed to my dear embrace. Dryden 

Welcome , great monarch, to your own. Dryden 

Welcome, n.f. y 

J. Salutation of a new comer. 

Welcome ever (miles, and farewel goes out fighing. Shakefp. 

Leontes opening his free arms, and weeping 
His welcome forth. Shak. Winter's Tale. 

2. Kind reception of a new comer. 

I fhould be free from injuries, and abound as much in the 
true caiifes of welcomes , as I (hould find want of the effefts 
thereof. ^ Sidni,. 

1 look’d not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcome. Sbakef King Lear. 

Madam, new years may well expe<St to find 
We come from you, to whom they are fo kind : 

Still as they pafs they court and finile on you, 

And make your beauty as themfelves feem new. Waller. 
Where diligence opens the door of the underftanding, and 
impartiality keeps it, truth finds an entrance and a welcome 
to °- South's Sermons. 

1 o WeYcome. v. a. To falute a new comer with kinJnefs. 

I know no caufe 

Why Ifhould zvdeome fuch a gueft as grief, 

Save bidding farewel to fo fweet a gueft 
As my fweet Richard. Sbakef. Richard II. 

T hey flood in a row in fo civil a fafhion, as if to %veicomi 
us. haem. 

r \ hus we falute thee with our early fong, 

And welcome thee, and wifh thee long. Milton. 

To wetc me home 

His warlike brother, is Pirithous come Dryden. 

I he lark and linnet ftrain their warbling throats, 

To welccme in the Spring. Dryden. 

Welcome to cur Ldoufe n.f An herb. Aitfworth. 

We'lcomen h ss. n.J. [from welcome Gratefulnefs. 

Our joys, after fome centuries of years, may feem to have 
grown elder, by having been enjoyed fo many ages; yet will 
they really ftill continue new, not only upon the fcores of their 
welcomenefs, but by their perpetually equal, becaufe infinite, 
diftance from a period. Boyle. 

We'lcomer. n.f. [from welcome.] The faluter or receiver of 
a new comer. , 

barewel, thou woful welcomer of glory. Shakefpeare. 

Weld, or Would, n.f [luteola , Latin.] Yellow weed, or 
dyers weed. 

Its leaves are oblong and intire : it has an anomalous flower, 
confiding of many diffimilar leaves : the fruit is globular, hol¬ 
low, and divided into three parts. The dyers ufe it for dying 
bright yellows and lemon colours ; and this is by fome fup- 
pofed to be the pi. nt ufed by the ancient Pi&s in painting 
their bodies. Miller. 

To Weld, for To wield. Spenfer. 

To Weld. v. a. To beat one mafs into another, fo as to in* 
corporate them. 

Sparkling or welding heat is ufed when you double up your 
iron to make it thick enough, and fo weld or work in the 
doubling into one another. Moxons Mech. Extr. 

WeYder. n.f. A term perhaps merely Irifh ; though it ni a y 
be derived from To wield, to turn or manage: whence pjielueh 
welder. 

Such immediate tenants have o.tbers under them, and fo a 
third and fourth in fubord(nation, ’till it comes to the luelder, 
as they call him, who fits at a rack-rent, and lives mi f 
rably. ' M 

WeYfare, n.f. [w*7/and fare. ] Happinefs; fuccefs; profperit)- 
If friends to a government forbear their affiance, they pu^ 
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it in the power of a few defperate men to ruin the Welfare of 
ihofe who are fuperiour to them in (Length and intereft. Add. 

’ Difcretion is the pe'/fetfion of realbncunning is a kind of 
inliina that only looks out after our immediate intereft and 
1 el fa re Addifon’s Spectator. 

To W elk. v. a. [Of this word in Spenfer I know not well the 
meaning: pealcan, in Saxon, is to roll ; wolken , in German, 
anc j relcen, in Saxon, are clouds ; whence I fuppofe welk, 
toelk or whilk is an undulation or corrugation, or corrugated 
convolved body. Whilk is ufed for a fmall fhell-fifh.] I o 
cloud ; to oMcure. 

Now fad Winter welked hath the day, 

And Phoebus, weary of his yearly talk, 

Eftabliflied hath his fteeds in lowly lay. 

And taken up his inn in fifties hafk. Spenfer. 

As gentle fhepherd in fweet eventide, 

When ruddy Phoebus ’gins to welk in Weft, 

Marks which do bite their hafty fupper beft. Fairy Lftueen. 

Th e welked Phcebus ’gan avale 
His weary wain. Spenfer. 

WeYked. adj. Wrinkled; wreathed. 

Methought his eyes 

Were two full moons: he had a thoufand nofes. 

Horns ivelk'd and wav’d like the enridged fea. Shakefpeare. 
WeYkin. n.f [from pealcan, to roll, or pelcen, clouds, Sax.] 

1. The vifible regions of the air. Out of ufe, except in poetry. 

Ne in all the welkin was no cloud. Chaucer. 

He leaves the welkin way moft beaten plain, 

And rapt with whirling wheels inflames the flkyen, 

With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to fhine. Fa. '£ht. 

The fwallow peeps out of her neft, 

And cloudy welkin cleareth. Spenfer’s Pajlorals. 

Spur your proud horfes hard, and ride in blood : 

Amaze the welkin with your broken ftaves. Shak. R. III. 
With feats of arms 

From either end of heav’n the welkin burns. Milton . 

Now my talk is fmocthly done, 

I can fly, or I can run 
Quickly to the green earth’s end, 

Where the bow’d welkin flow doth bend. Milton. 

Their hideous yells 

Rend the dark welkin. Philips. 

2. Welkin Eye, is, I fuppofe, blue eye; fkycoloured eye. 

Yet were it true 

To fay this boy were like met Come, fir page, 

Look on me with your welkin eye , fweet villain. Shakefpeare. 
WELL, n.f [pelle, poell, Saxon.] 

1. A fpring ; a fountain ; a lource. 

Begin then, fillers of the facred well. 

That from beneath the feat of Jove doth fpring. Milton. 

As the root and branch are but one tree, 

And well and dream do but one river make; 

So if the root and well corrupted be. 

The ftiearn and branch the fame corruption take. Davies. 

2 . A deep narrow pit of water. 

The mufcles are fo many zw//-buckets: when one of them 
a<fts and draws, ’tis neceflary that the other muft obey. Dryden. 

3. The cavity in which flairs are placed. 

Hollow newelled flairs are made about a fquare hollow 
newel: fuppofe the well- hole to be eleven foot long, and fix 
foot u ide, and we would bring up a pair of ftans from the firft 
floor eleven foot high, it being intended a fky-light fhall fall 
through the hollow newel. Moxon's Mech. Exes'. 

ToWell. v.n. [peallan, Saxon.] Tofpring; to iflue as from 
a fpring. 

T hereby a cryftal ftream did gently play. 

Which from a facred fountain we : led forth alway. Fa. Lfu. 
The bubbling wave did ever frefhly well. Fairy Lpueen. 
A dreary corfe, 

All wallow’d in his own yet lukewarm blood, 

7 hat from his wound yet welled frefh, alas! Spenfer. 

Himfelf affifts to lift him from the ground, 

With clotted locks, and blood that well'd from out the 
wound. . Dryden s JEn. 

From his two fprings. 

Pure welling out, he through the lucid lake 
Of fair Dambea rolls his infant ftream. Thomfon's Summer. 
ToWell. v. a. 'Fo pour any thing forth. 

To her people wealth they forth do well , 

health to every foreign nation. Fairy fjhteen. 

Well. adj. [ Well feems to be fometimes an ad;ec!ftive, though 
it is not always eafy to determine its relations.] 
l * Not fick ; not unhappy. 

Mark, we ufe 

'I o lay the dead are well. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Lady, I am not well , elfe I fhould anfwer 
brom a full flowing ftomach. Shakefp. King Lear. 

In poifon there is phyfick; and this news, 

That would, had I been well , have made me lick. 

Being flek, hath in fome meafure made me well. Shakefp. 
^ While thou art well, thou mayeft do much good ; but when 
tnou art flck,*thou can’ft not tell what thou (halt be able to do: 
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it is not very much nor vCry good. Pew men mend with fick- 
nefs, as there are but few who by travel and a wandering life 
become devout. 7 ay 1 or s Guide to Devotion . 

Men under irregular appetites never think themfelves well 9 
fo long as they fancy they might be better; then from better 
they muft rife to beft. L Ejlrange. 

’Tis eafy for any, when well, to give advice to them that 
are not. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

2. Convenient; happy. 

Holdings were fo plentiful, and holders fo fcarce, as well 
was the landlord, who could get one to be his tenant. Carews 
Charity is made the conftant companion and perfection of 
all virtues ; and well it is for that virtue where it moft enters, 
and longeft flays. Sprat's Sermons. 

This exadtnefs is neceflary, and it would be Well too, if it 
extended itfelf to common converfatioii. Locke * 

It would have been well for Genoa, if fhe had followed 
the example of Venice, in not permitting her nobles to make 
any purchafe of lands in the dominions of a foreign prince. Ad. 

3. Being in favour. 

He followed the fortunes of that family; and was well 
with Henry the fourth. Dryden. 

4. Recovered from any ficknefs or misfortune. 

1 am ferry 

For your difpleafure ; but all will fure be well. Shakefpeare , 
Juft thoughts, and modeft expectations are ealily fatisfied. 
If we don’t over-rate our pretenlions, all will be well. Collier. 

Well. adv. [will, Gothick; pell, Saxon; zvel, Dutch; vel, 
Iflandick. 

1. Not ill; not unhappily. 

Some fenfe, and more eftate, kind heav’n 
To this well- lotted peer has given : 

What then ? he muft have rule and fway ; 

Elfe all is wrong till he’s in play. Prior-. 

2. Not ill ; not wickedly. 

My bargains, and well-won thrift he calls int’reft. Shak. 

Thou one bad adh with many deeds well done 
May’ft cover. Milton. 

3. Skilfully; properly. 

A private caution I know not well how to fort, unlefs I 
fhould call it political, by no means to build too near a great 
neighbour. Wotton. 

Beware and govern well thy appetite. Milton. 

Whether the learn’d Minerva be her theme, 

Or chafte Diana bathing in the ftream ; 

None can record their heavenly praife fo well. Dryden. 

What poet would not mourn to fee 
His brother write as well as he ? Swift . 

4. Not amifs ; not unfuccefsfully ; not erroneoufly. 

Solyman commended them for a plot fo well by them laid, 
more than he did the victory of others got by good fortune, not 
grounded upon any good leafon. Knolles. 

The foldier that philofopher ivell blam'd* 

Who long and loudly in the fchools declaim’d. Denham. 
’Tis almoft impoffible to traliflate verbally and well. Dryden. 

5. Not infafficiently ; not defectively. 

The plain of Jordan was well watered every where. Genejts. 
We are well able to overcome it. Nnm. xiii. 30. 

The merchant adventurers being a ftrong company, and 
well underfet with rich men, held out bravely. Bacon. 

6. To a degree that gives pleafure. 

I like well , in fome places, fair columns upon frames of 
carpenters work. Bacon, 

7. With praife ; favourably. 

All the world (peaks well of you. Pope. 

8. Well is fometimes like the French bien, a term of conceffion. 

I he knot might well be cut, but untied it could not be. Sidney * 
To know 

In meafure what the mind can well contain. Milton. 

9. It is a word by which fomething is admitted as the ground 
for a conclufion. 

Well, let’s away, and fay how much is done. Shakefpeare. 
Well, by this author’s confeffion, a number fuperior are 
for the fucceffion in the houfe of Hanover. Swift. 

10. As well as. Together with ; not lefs than. 

Coptos was the magazine of all the trade from ^Ethiopia, 
by the Nile, as well as of thofe commodities that came from 
the weft by Alexandria. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

11. IVell is him or me\ bene eft, he is happy. 

Well is him that dwelleth with a wife of underftanding;, and 
that hath not flipped with his tongue. Eccluft xxv. 8 . 

12. Well nigh. Nearly; almoft. 

1 freed well nigh half tV angelick name. Miltsn. 

13. It is ufed much in compofttion, to exprefs anv thino- right* 

laudable, or not defective. ' 0 5 * 

Antiochus underftanding him not be well affected to his af¬ 
fairs, provided tor his own fafety. 2 Mac. iv. 2r 

There may be fafety to the Well -affixed Perfians ;* but to 
thofe which do confpire againft us, a memorial of de- 

ftru6W Eflh.xvl 2-. 

Should a whole hoft at once difeharge the bow, 

My well-zim d fhaft with death prevents the foe. Pope. 

What 
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VI'hat ztWZ-appointed leader fronts us here ? She 
/^ZZ-apparel’d April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads. Shakefp. Romeo and "Juliet . 

The pow’r of wifdom march’d before, 

And ere the facrificing throng he join’d, 

Aumomfh d thus his ^//-attending mind. Pope. 

Such mufick 
Before was never made, 

.But when of old the fons of morning fung* 

Whilff the Creator great 
His conftellations fe£ 

And the zevZZ-balanc’d world on hinges hung* Milton. 
Learners rauft at firft be believers, and their mailer’s rules 
having been once made axioms to them, they ntiflead thofe 
vvho think it fufficient to excufe them, if they go out of 
their way in a well- beaten track. Locke. 

He chofe a thoufand hotfe, the flow’r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral: 

1 o bear him back, and {hare Evander’s grief; 

A wW 7 -becoming, but a weak relief. ’Drydcn. 

1 hofe oppofed files. 

Which lately met in the inteftine (hock. 

And furious dole of civil butchery. 

Shall now, in mutual well-befeeming rank, 

March all one way. Shakefp. Hen. lV» 

O’er the Elean plains, thy zt^ZZ-breath’d horfe 
Impels the flying car, and wins the courfe. Dryden. 

Adore difmal than the loud difploded roar 
Of brazen enginry, that ceafelefs {forms 
T he bafticn of a well- built city. Philips. 

He conducted his courfe among the fame well-cbofcn 
friendships and alliances with which he began it. Addijbn. 
My fon corrupts a ^//-derived nature 
IVith his inducement. Shakefpcare. 

If good accrue, ’tis conferr’d meft commonly on the bale 
and infamous ; and only happening fometimes to well-dc- 
lervers. Drydcn. 

ft grieves me he fhould defperately adventure the lofs of his 
xut’/ 7 -cieferving life. Sidney , h. ii. 

M hat a pleafure is welLdi reded ftudy in the fcarch of 

truth •' Locke. 

A certain fpark of honour, which rofe in her zwZZ-difpofed 
mind, made her fear to be alone with him, with whom alone 
file delired to be. Sidney , b. ii. 

'J- he unprepoffeffed, the zz;<?ZZ-difpofed, who both together 
make much the major part of the world, are affected with a 
due fear of thefe things. South’s Sermons. 

A clear idea is that, whereof the mind hath fuch a full 
and evident perception, as it does receive from an outward 
object, operating duly on a WZ-difpofed organ. Locke. 

Amid the main, two mighty fleets engage ; 

Adtium furveys the well-d ifputed prize. Dry dm. 

I he ways of well-d oing are in number even as many, as 
are the kinds of voluntary actions : fo that whatfoever we do 
in this world, and may do it ill, we (hew ourfelvcs therein 
by well-doing to be wife. Hooker , b. ii. 

1 he conlcience of well-doing may pafs for a recom¬ 
pense. L’ EJl range. 

God wdl judge every man according to his works ; to 
tueiri, who by patient continuance in well- doing, endure 
through the heat and burden of the day, he will give the re¬ 
ward ol their labour. Rogers's Sermons, 

As far the fpear I throw. 

As flies an arrow from the ztWZ-drawn bow. Pope. 

P air nymphs and well- drefs’d youths around her {hone. 
But ev’ry eye was fixt on her alone. Pope. 

Such a dodlrine in St. James’s air, 

Shou’d chance to make the well- dreft rabble {tare. Pope. 

I he defire <5f efteem, riches, or power, makes men efpoufe 
the ziWZ-endowed opinions in fafhion. Locke. 

We ought to ffand firm in zt^ZZ-eftabliftied principles, and 
not be tempted to change for every difficulty. Watts. 

Echenus fage, a venerable man ! 

Whofe ztvZZ-taught mind the prefent age furpafs’d. Pope. 
Some reliques of the true antiquity, though difguifed, a 
zvell-oyo d man may happily difeover. Spenfer on Ireland. 
How Iweet the products of a peaceful reign ? 

The heaven-taught poet, and enchanting {train : 

The well- fill’d palace, the perpetual feaft ; 

A land rejoicing, and a people bleff Pope. 

Furkifh blood did his young hands imbrue. 

From thence returning with deferv’d applaufe, 

Againft the Moors his well-do fh’d fword he draws. Dryden. 

^ Faireft piece of ztvZZ-form’d earth, 
urge not thus your haughty birth. Waller. 

A rational foul can be no more difeerned in a well-formed, 
-than ill-thaped infant. Locke. 

A well-formed propofition is fufficient to communicate the 
knowledge of a fubjedt. Watts. 

Oh ! that I’d dy’d before the well -fought wall ! 

Had fome diftinguiftt’d day renown’d my fall. 

All Greece had paid my iolemn funerals. Pope. 

Good men have a zcYZZ-grounded hope in another life ; and 


are as certain of a future recompence, as of the bei . ^ 

Let firm, U'r//-hammer’d foies protea thv feet 
Through freezing fnows. ) q , 

The camp of the heathen was ftrone, and mJR Y" 1 
and compared round with horfemen. ' tarneffed, 

Among the Romans, thofe who faved the life L ^ ^ 7< 
were dreffed in an oaken garland ; but amon, us a a UlZ ' n > 

been a mark of fuch well-intentioned perfons as £ 0 ,!n u 
tray their country. 01 a 

He, full of fraudful arts, ^ddipn. 

This ^//-invented tale for truth imparts n 

landed ^ enqU ‘ ry ’ g ° C t0 the ^'blowa houfe cPtk 

Soon as thy letters trembling I unclofe, Sl Aey. 

That well-known name awakens all my woes. p 
Where proud Athens rears her tow’ry head ^ 

With opening flreets, .and fnining ftru&ures fpread 
She paft, delighted, with the well -known feats * p 

From a confin’d ^//-manag’d {lore, * 

You both employ and feed the poor. ry ,, 

A noble foul is better pleas’d with a zealous vindicator of 
liberty, than with a temporizing poet, or »W/-rnanner’d court 
Have, and one who is ever decent, becaufe he is naturallv w 

tj? u ’ ... Oryden’, Deduction to jJ vma l 

/Zv//-meaners think no harm ; but for the reft J 

Things facred they pervert, and filence is the beft. Dryden 
By craft they may prevail on the weaknefs of fome well 
meaning men to engage in their defigns. Rogers’s Sermons 
He examines that well- meant, but unfortunate, lie of the 
conqueft of France. 

A cntick (uppoles he has done his part, if he proves a 
writer to have fail’d in an expreffion ; and can it be wonder’d 
at, if the poets feem refolved not to own themfelves in any 
error r tor as long as one fide defpiles a zWZ-meant endea¬ 
vour, the other will not be fatisfied with a moderate appro- 

bat ^”‘ r i » • , , Po P e ' s t>re f ace bis Works. 

Many lober, well- minded men, who were real lovers of 

tlie peace of the kingdom, were impaled upon. Clarendon. 
Jarring int’refts of themfelves create 
Th’ according mufick of a well-i nix’d {fate. P 0 p e , 

When the blaft of winter blows. 

Into the naked wood he goes; 

And feeks the tufky boar to rear. 

With ^//-mouth’d hounds, and pointed fpear. Dryden. 
The applaufe that other people’s reafon gives to virtuous 
and well -ordered actions, is the proper guide of children, till 
they grow able to judge for themfelves." Locke. 

f he fruits of unity, next unto the zu^ZZ-pleafing of God, 
which is all in all, are towards thole that are without the 
church j the other toward thole that are within. Bacon . 

The exercife of the offices of charity is always zwZZ-plea- 
fing to God, and honourable among men. Atterbury. 

My voice (hall found, as you do prompt mine ear j 
And I will {loop, and humble my intents 
I o your z^r/Z-pradfis’d wife directions. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

J he well- proportion’d fhape, and beauteous face, 

Shall never more be feen by mortal eyes. Dryden. 

’Twas not the hafty product of a day. 

But the zWZ-ripen’d fruit of wife delay. Dryden. 

Procure thofe that are frefli gathered, ftrait, fmooth, and 
well-rooted. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

If I fhould inftrudf them to make well-running verfes, they 
want genius to give them ftrength. Dryden. 

I he eating of a uell-feafoned difh, fuited to a man’s pa¬ 
late, may move the mind, by the delight itfelf that accom¬ 
panies the eating, without reference to any other end. Locke. 
Inftead of well-fe t hair, baldnefa. Ija. iii. 24. 

Abraham and Sarah were old, and avZZ-ftricken in age. Genejis. 
Many ztWZ-fhaped innocent virgins are waddling like big- 
bellied women. Speflator, N 127. 

We never fee beautiful and well-tafted fruits from a tree 
choaked with thorns and briars. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

The ix.ell- tim’d oars 

With founding ftrokes divide the fparkling waves. Smith. 

VWfdom’s triumph is well- tim’d retreat. 

As hard a fcience to the fair as great. Pope. 

A'lean time we thank you for your well-t 00k labour. 

Go to your reft. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Oh you are well- tun’d now; but I’ll let down the pegs 
that make this mufick. Shakefp. Othello. 

Her well-t\in\’d neck he view’d. 

And on her {boulders her difhevel’d hair. Dryden. 

A well- weighed Judicious poem, which at firft gains no 
more upon the world than to be juft received, infinuates it¬ 
felf bv infenfible degrees into the liking of the reader. Dryden, 

He rails 

On me, my bargains, and my zuell-won thrift, , 

Which he calls intereft, Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Each by turns the other’s bound invade, 

As, in fome zcW/-wrought piefure, light and ffiade. P°P e - 

WeYladay. interjedi. [This is a corruption of uielawap. & ce 

Welaway. 1 Alas. ^ „ 

J O well - 


W E L 

O weltaday, mifaefs Ford, having an honed man to your 
. Y “ d to Ye him fuch caufe of fuipicion. Shakefpean. 

1 Ah -wCladay! I’m dient with banefulfmart. _ Gay. 
Wei ibe'ikg. n.f. [weUanAbt.l Happinefs ; profperity. 

W Min is not to depend upon the uncertain difpofitions of 
nl cn or his Mn S , but only on God and his own 
n . . Taylor s Rule of Living Holy. 

For whofe wellbeing 
So amply, and with hands fo liberal, 

Thou haft provided all things. Miltons Par. Lojl , b. vm. 
The mod facred ties of duty are founded upon gratitude : 
fuch as the duties of a child to his parent, and of a fubjea to 
V,;, fovereien. From the former there is required love and 
honour, in recompence of being; and from the latter obe¬ 
dience and fubieflion, in recompence of proteflion and will- 
. . South’s Sermons . 

All things are fubfervient to the beauty, order, and well¬ 
being of the whole. L’Ef range. 

He who does not co-operate with this holy fpint, receives 
none of thofe advantages which are perfeding of his nature, 
and neceffary to his wellbeing. Spectator, N°. 57 1. 

WellboTn. n. f. Not meanly defeended. 

One whofe extraction from an antient line. 

Gives hope again that wellborn men may thine. I Haller. 

Heav’n, that wellborn fouls infpires. 

Prompts me, through lifted fwords, and riling fires, 

To rufh undaunted to defend the walls. Drydcn. 

Wellbred. adj. [welUnd bred.] Elegant of manners 5 polite. 
None have been with admiration read, 

But who, befides their learning, were wellbred. Rofcom. 
Both the poets were wellbred and well-natur’d. Dryden. 
Wellbred fpaniels civilly delight. 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. Pope. 

WellnaYuREd. adj. [well and nature . ] Good-natured; 
kind. 

WelldoTe. interjett. A word of praife. 

Welldone , thou good and faithful fervant. Matt. xxv. 21. 
WellfaYoured. adj. [well and favour .] Beautiful ; plea- 
fing to the eye. 

His wife feems to be wellfavoured. I will ufe her as the 
key of the cuckoldy rogue’s coffer. Shakefpeare . 

WellmeY. interj. \well and meet.~\ A term of falutation. 

Once more to-day wellmet , diftemper’d lords ; 

The king by me requefts your prefence ftraight. Shakefp . 

On their life no grievous burthen lies. 

Who are wellnatur’d , temperate and wife : 

But an inhuman and ill-temper’d mind. 

Not any eafy part in life can find. Denham. 

The manners of the poets were not unlike ; both of them 
were well-bred, wellnatured , amorous, and libertine at leaft 
in their writings ; it may be alfo in their lives. Dryden. 

Still with efteem no lefs convers’d than read ; 

With wit wellnatur’d, and with books well-bred. Pope. 
We-llnFgh. adv. \_well and nigh.'] Almoft. 

The fame fo fore annoyed has the knight. 

That wellnigh choaked with the deadly ftink. 

His forces fail. Eairy Queen, b. i. 

My feet were almoft gone : my fteps had wellnigfj flipt. Pf. 
England was wellnigh ruined by the rebellion of the barons, 
and Ireland utterly negleCled. Davies. 

Whoever {hall read over St. Paul’s enumeration of the 
duties incumbent upon it, might conclude, that wellnigh the 
whole of chriftianity is laid on the Ihoulders of charity 
alone. Sprat’s Sermons . 

Notwithftanding a fmall diverfity of pofitions, the whole ag¬ 
gregate of matter, as long as it retained the nature of a chaos, 
would retain wellnigh an uniform tenuity of texture. Bentley. 
WellspeYt. adj. Palled with virtue. 

They are to lie down without any thing to fupport them in 
their age, but the confcience of a wellfpent youth. L’Ejlrange. 

What a refrelhment then will it be to look back upon a 
wellfpent life ? Calamy s Sermons. 

The conftant tenour of their wellfpent days. 

No lefs deferv’d a juft return of praife. Pope. 

We'llspring. n.f. [pcelljeppjuj, Saxon.] Fountain ; fource. 
The fountain and welljpring of impiety, is a refolved pur- 
pofe of mind to reap in this world, what fenfual profit or 
fenfual pleafure foever the world yieldeth. Hooker. 

Underftanding is a wellfpring of life. Prov. xvi. 22. 

WellwiYler. n.f. [well and wilier.'] One who means 
kindly. 

Difarming all his own countrymen, that no man might 
{hew himfelf a wcllwiller of mine. Sidney , b. ii. 

There are fit occalions miniftred for men to purchafe to 
themfelves weliwillers by the colour, under which they of¬ 
tentimes profecute quarrels of envy. Hooker. 

WtLLwPsH. n.f [well and wifh.] A wilh of happinefs. 

Let it not enter into the heart of any one that hath a wcll- 
wijh tor his friends or pofterity, to think of a peace with 
France, till the Spanilh monarchy be entirely torn from it. Add. 
WellwFsher. n.f. [from wellwifl).] One who willies the 
good of another. 


W E N 

The actual traitor is guilty of perjury in the eye of the 
law; the fecret wellwijher of the caule is fo before the tribu¬ 
nal of confcience. Addifon s Freeholder , N°. 6. 

Betrav not an Y y our w eHwijhcrs into the like inconve- 
niencies: SpeHator, N°. 271. 

No man is more your fincere wellwijher than myfelf, or 
more the fincere wellwijher of your family. Pope. 

Welt, n.f A border ; a guard ; an edging. 

Little low hedges made round like welts, with fome pretty 
pyramids, I like well. Baton. 

Certain feioli, or fmatterers, are bufy in the Ikirts and out- 
fidesof learning, and have fcarce any thing of iohd literature 
to recommend them. They may have fome edging or trim¬ 
ming of a fcholar, a welt, or fo ; but no more. B. Johnfon. 
To Welt. v.a. [from the noun.] To few any thing with a border. 
To WeYter. v.n. [pealtan, Saxon; weltercn, Dutch; volu- 
tari, Lat.] 

I. To roll in water or mire. 

He muff not float upon his watry bier . 

Unweep’d, nor welter to the parching winds. Milton. 

The companions of his fall o erwhelm d 
He foon difeerns ; and welt’ring by his fide 
The next himfelf. Milton s Pai. Lojl, b. i. 

The gafping head flies oft; a purple flood 
Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood. Dryden. 

He fung Darius, great and good, 

By too fevere a fate. 

Fallen from his high eftate, 

And welt’ring in his blood. Drydcn s St. Cecilia. 

1 . To roll voluntarily ; to wallow. 

If a man inglut himfelf with vanity, or welter in filthinefs 
like a fwine, all learning, all goodnefs is foon forgotten. Afcham. 
Wemm. n.f. [pern, Saxon.] A ipot; a fear. 

Although the wound be healed, yet the v.>emme or fear ftill 
remaineth. Brerewood on Languages. 

Wen. n.f. [pen, Saxon.] A flefhy or callous excrefeence, or 
nrotuberance. 

Warts are faid to be deftroy’d by the rubbing them with a 
green elder ftick, and then burying the flick to rot in muck. 
It would be tried with corns and wens , and fuch other ex- 
crefcences. Bacons A 'at. Hijl. 

Mountains feem but fo many wens and unnatural protube¬ 
rances upon the face of the earth. More. 

The poet reje&s all incidents which are foreign to his 
poem : they are wens and other excrefcences, which belong 
not to the body. Dryden’s Dufrejnoy. 

A promontory wen with griefly grace. 

Stood high upon the handle of his lace. Dryden. 

WENCH, n.f. [pencle, Saxon.] 

1. A young woman. 

What do I, filly wench , know what love hath prepared for 
me ? Sidney, b. ii. 

Now—how doft thou look now ? Oh ill-ftarr’d wench ! 
Pale as thy fmock ! when we {hall meet at eompt, 

This look of thine will hurl my foul from heav’n. 

And fiends will (hatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl, 

Ev’n like thy chaftity. Shakejp, Othello. 

Thou would ft perfwade her to a worfe offence 
Than that, whereof thou didft accufe her wench. Donne. 

2. A young woman in contempt; a (trumpet. 

But the rude zvench her anfwer’d nought at all. Spenfer. 
Do not play in wench-Wko. words with that 
Which is fo ferious. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

Aden have thefe ambitious fancies. 

And wanton wenches read romances. Prior. 

3. A {trumpet. 

It is not a digreffion to talk of bawds in a difeourfe upon 
wenches. Spectator, N° 266. 

WeYcher. n.f. [from wench.] A fornicator. 

He muft be no great eater, drinker, or deeper ; no game- 
fter, wencher , or fop. Crew’s Cofmology. 

To Wend. v.n. [penban, Saxon.] 

1. To go ; to pafs to or from. This word is now obfolete, but 
its preterite went, is ftill in ufe. 

Back to Athens fhall the lovers wend 
With league, whofe date till death (hall never end. Shakefp. 
They ivent on, and inferred, that if the world were a liv¬ 
ing creature, it had a foul. Bacon s Nat. HijK 

Then Rome fhall vuend to Benevento ; 

Great feats fhall he atchieve ! Arbuthnot. 

2 . To turn round. It feems to be an old fea term. 

A (hip of 600 tons will carry as good ordnance as a fhip 
of 1200 tons ; and though the greater have double the num¬ 
ber, the leffer will turn her broadlides twice, before the 
greater can wend once. Raleigh. 

We'nnel. n.f. [a corrupted word for zveanling.] An animal 
newly taken from the dam. 

Pinch never thy we no els of water or meat. 

If ever ye hope for to have them good neat. Tujfer. 

We'nny. adj. [from wen.] Having the nature of a wen. 

Some perfons, fo deformed with thefe, havc lulpebted them 
to be wenny. IVijemails ' urgery. 

30 N Weint. 
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WET 

Went. fret. See Wend and Go. 

Wept. pret. and part, of weep. 

She for joy tenderly wept. Milton. 

n ere. of the verb to be. 

To give our fitter to one uncircumcifed, were a reproach 
unto us. Gen. xxxiv. 14. 

In infufions in things that are of too high a fpirit, you 
we e better pour off the ttrtt infufion, and ufe the latter. Bacon. 
Henry divided, as it were. 

The perfon of himfelf into four parts. Daniels Civil War. 
As though there were any feriation in nature, or jujlitium 's 
imaginable in profcliions, this feafon is termed the phyttcians 
vacation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

He had been well affur’d that art 
And conduct were of war the better part. Dryden. 

Were. n. f. Adam. See Wear. 

O river ! let thy bed be turned from fine gravel to weeds and 
mud ; let fome unjutt niggards mak coweres to fpoil thy beauty. Sid. 
Wert, the fecond perfon fmgular of the preterite of to be. 

Thou pert heard B . Jbhnfcn. 

O that thou wert as my brother. Cant. viii. 1. 

All join’d, and thou of many ivert but one. Dryden. 
Werth. ivesrth, ziyrth. n.f. Whether initial or final in the 
names of places, fignify a farm, court, or village, from the 
^Saxon pcojfSig, tiffed by them in the fame fenfe. GibJon'sCam. 
We'sil. n.j. See Wesand. 

The wefd, or windpipe, we call afpera arteria. Bacon. 
W es a . n.f. [peyr, Saxon; wrjl , Dutch.] -The region where 
the fun goes below the horizon at the equinoxes. 

_ The wejl yet glimmers with fome ftreaks of day ; 

Now fpurs the lated traveller apace. 

To gain the timely inn. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

The moon in level’d weft was fet. Milton. 

Ail bright Phoebus views in early morn, 

Or when his evening beams the weft adorn. Pope. 

West. adj. Being towards, or coming from, the region of 
the fetting fun. 

A mighty ttrong weft wind took away the locutts. Ex. x. 
x his ihail be your weft border. Mum. xxxiv. 6. 

The Phenicians had great fleets ; fo had the Carthaginians, 
which is yet farther wejl. Bacon 

W est. adv. Fo the weft of any place. 

JVcft of this foreft, 

In goodly form comes on the enemy. 

What earth yields in India eatt or weft. 

Wejl from Orontes to the ocean. 

W E' s T e R 1 n g . adj. Patting to the weft. 

The ftar that rofe at evening bright, 

Toward hcav ns defeent had Hop’d his wejlermg wheel. JWilt. 
Westerly. adj. [from wejtf] Tending or being towards 
the weft. - 

Thefe bills give us a view of the moft eafterly, foutherly, 
and weflerly parts of England. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Wf/stern. adj. [from wejl.] Being in the weft, or toward 
the part where the fun fets. 

Now fair Phccbus ’gan decline in hafte 
His weary waggon to the wejtern vale. Spenfer. 

The wejtern part is a continued rock. Addifon. 

Westward, adv. [peprpeajib, Saxon.] .Towards the weft. 

By water they found the fea wejtward from Peru, which is 
always very calm. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

The grove of fycamore, 

That wejtward rooteth from the city fide. Skakefpearc. 

W hen wejl ward like the fun you took your way, 

And from benighted Britain bore the day. Dryden. 

The ftorm flies. 

From wejtward , when the fhow’ry kids arife. Addifon. 

At home then ftay, 

Nor wejtward curious take thy way. Prior. 

We'stwardly. adv. [frond wejtward.] With tendency to the 
weft. 

If our loves faint, and wejtwardly decline ; 

To me thou falfely thine, 

And I to thee mine aeftiens {hall difguife. Donne. 

Wet. adj. [poet, Saxon; waed, Danifh.J 

1. Humid ; having fome moifture adhering. 

They are wet with the Ihow’rs of the mountains. Job. xxiv. 
The foals of the feet have great affinity with the head, and 
the mouth of the ftomach ; as going wet-i hod to thofe that 
ufe it not, affe&eth both. Bacon's Nat. Hijt. 

2. Rainy ; watery. 

Wrt weather fcldom hurts the moft unwife. Dryden. 
WET. n.f. Water; humidity; moifture; rainy weather. 

Plants appearing weather’d, ftubby, and curled, is the 
effect of immoderate wet. Bacon. 

Now the fun, with more effectual beams. 

Had cheer’d the face of the earth, and dry’d the wet 
From drooping plant. Miltons Par. Regain'd. 

1 uberoles will not endure the wet ; therefore fet your pots 
into the conferve, and keep them dry. Evelyn. 

Your matter’s riding-coat turn infide out, to preferve the 
cutiide from wet. Swift. 


Shakefpeare. 
Milton . 
Milton. 
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Fo "W et. v. a. [from the noun.] - 

1. To humeHate; to moiften ; to make to have mo ;a 

rent. c m ontur& 

Better learn of him, that learned be 
And han been watered at the mufes well • 

The kindly dew drops from the hieher tree 
And wets the little plants, that lowly dwell. ’ „ 

A drop of water running fwiftly over ftraw 

Wet the thirfty earth with falling fhowVs "«• &r. 

2. 1 o drench with drink. Wilton. 

Let s drink the other cup to wet our whittle* o a r 
away all fad thoughts. U J , an ^ W 

"Sst ’- f \ CXfft. 

I am a tainted wether of the flock 
Meeteft for death. Si ’ ah/ . M . 

He doth not apprehend how the tail of an Af ' 

outweigheth the body of a good catthm if “"Cfi 
pound. n , ’ dn hundred 

Although there be naturally of horfetTllsTf?"’ 
more males than females; yet artificially, that is,’b 7 mlkm’ 
geldings, oxen, ana weathers, there are fewer r g 
When Blowzelind expir’d, the weather ’s bell . ‘ 

Before the drooping flock toll’d forth her knell n 

It IS much more difficult to find a fat weather, than if Mf 
that Ipecies were fairly knock’d on the head. o 7 

TTidTy. [from T 1 The itate of being wet; 

The wetnefs of thefe bottoms often fpoils them for 

1 o Wex. v.a. [corrupted from wax by Spenfer, for a rhyme' 
and imitated by Dryden.] To grow / to increafe ’ 

She firft taught men a woman to obey; 

But when her fon to man’s eftate did wex 

She it furrender’d. p airy ® k ;• 

olie trod a wexing moon, that foon wou’d wane 
And drinking borrow’d light, be fill’d again. ' Dndm 

Counting fev’n from noon, 3 ’ 

Tis Venus hour, and in the wexing moon. Drtden. 
v e zand. n.f. [fee wefandf The windpipe. 

Air is inguftible, and by the rough artery, or weiand, con¬ 
duced into the lungs. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Whale, n.f. [h f ale, Saxon,] Thelargeft of fiffi j the Wff 
ot the animals that inhabit this globe. & 

God created the great whales. Gcnefs. 

Barr’d up with ribs of whale- bone, {he did leefe 
Noneof the whale's length, for itreach’d her knees. Bp.Corbet. 

The greateft whale that fwims the fea, 

Does inftantly my pow’r obey. Swift 

Whame. n.f. J ' 

The whame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horfes in fummer, 
not by ftinging, but by their bombylious noife, or tickling 
them in flicking their nits on the hair. Derham. 

Wha'ly. adj. [See zveal.] Marked in ftreaks. 

A bearded goat, whole rugged hair. 

And whaly eyes, the fign of jealoufy, 

W as like the perfon’s felf, whom he did bear. Fa.fffuicn. 
Wharf, n.f. [ warf\ Swedifh ; werf, Dutch.] A perpendi¬ 
cular bank or mole, raifed for the convenience of lading or 
emptying veffels. 

Duller fhould’ft thou be, than the fat weed. 

That roots itfelf in eafe on Lethe’s wharf,\ 

Would’ft thou not ftir in this. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

I here were not in London ufed fo many wharfs , or keys, 
for the landing of merchants goods. Child, on Trade. 

W"ha rfage. n. f. [from wharf. ] Dues for landing at a wharf. 
Wha rfinger, n. f. [from wharf.p One who attends a wharf. 

1 o Whurr. v.n. To pronounce the letter r with too much 
force. j)i£i. 

What, pronoun, [hnaet, Saxon; wat, Dutch.] 
i. That which. J 

What you can make her do, 

I am content to look on ; what toYpeak, 

I am content to hear. Shakefp. Winter Tale. 

In thefe cafes we examine the why, the what , and the 
how of things. L'Eftrange. 

He’s with a fuperftitious fear not aw’d, 

For what befals at home, or what abroad. Dryden, 

A fatire on one of the common ftamp, never meets with 
that approbation, as what is aimed at a perfon whofe merit 
places him upon an eminence. Addifon. 

Mark what it is his mind aims at in the queftion, and not 
what words he expreffes. Locke. 

If any thing be ftated in a different manner from what you 
like, tell me freely. Pope to Swift- 

Whatever commodities lie under the greateft difeourage- 
ments from England, thofe are what they are moft induflnous 
in cultivating. Swift. 

Which part. 

If we rightly eftimate things, what in them is purely owing 
to nature, and what to labour, we fhall find ninety-nine P arts 
of a hundred are wholly to be put on the accountof labour. Locke. 

' 3. Some- 


2. 
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bears. 


6. 


W H A 

is in one’s mind indefinitely. 

3, SombtHmo^ corporal) 1 cou ld tear her. Snakefp 

4 ' ' Vv'hetheHt were the (hortnefs of his forefight, the ftrength 
r h- will or the dazling of his fufpicions, or what it was, 

° f „7r is that the perpetual troubles of his fortunes could 
cert L ve been without fome main errors in his nature. Bacon. 

romets are rather gazed upon than wifely oblerved ; that 
■ nuUt kind of comet for magnitude, colour, placing in the 
if’ or laftine, produceth what kind of effedl. Bacon. 

' h ^c ec what natures accompany what colours; for by that you 
{hah induce colours by producing thofe natures. _ Eacan. 

^Shew what aliment is proper for that intention, and what 
intention is proper to be purfued in fuch a conftitution. Arbutk. 

- An interjeftion by way of furprife or queftion. 

5 ' What' canft thou not forbear me half an hour, 

Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyielf ? Shakefpeare . 
What if I advance an invention of my own to fupply the 
clefeff of our new writers. Dryden sjuvena . 

What Though. What imports it though? notwithftanding. 

An elliptical mode of fpeech. . , 

What though a child may be able to read; there is no doubt 
but the meaneft among the people under the law had been as 
able as the priefts themfelves were to offer facnfice, did this 
make facrifice of no effedf ? H»ktr. 

What though none live my innocence to tell, 

I know it; truth may own a generous pride, 

I clear myfelf, and care for none befide. Dryden. 

* What Time, What Day. Atthe time when; on the day when. 
What day the genial angel to our fire 
Brought her, more lovely than Pandora. 

Then balmy fleep had charm’d my eyes to reft, 

IVbot time the morn myfterious vifions brings. 

While purer {lumbers fpread their golden wings. 

Me foie the daughter of the deep addrefs’d ; 

What time with hunger pin’d, my abfent mates 
Roam’d the wild ifle in fearch of rural cates. 

8, [Pronoun interrogative.] Which of many ? interrogatively. 

What art thou. 

That here in defart haft thy habitance ? Fairy jg 'ueen . 

What is’t to thee if he negleft tby urn. 

Or without fpices lets thy body burn ? Dryden. 

Whate’er I begg’d, thou like a dotard fpeak’ft: 

More than is requifite; and what of this ? 

Why is it mention’d now. Dryden. 

What one of an hundred of the zealous bigots in all parties 
ever examined the tenets he is fo ftift in ? Locke. 

When any new thing comes in their way, children afk the 
common queftion of a ftranger, zvhat is it ? Locke. 

9. To how great a degree, ufed either interrogatively or demon- 
ftratively. 

Am I fo much deform’d ? 

What partial judges are our love and hate ? Dryden. 

It is ufed adverbially for partly; in part. 

The enemy having his country wafted, what by himfelf, 
and what by the foldiers, findeth fuccour in no place. Spenfer. 

Thus, what with the war, what with the fweat, zvhat with 
the gallows, and what with poverty, I am cuftom fhrunk. Sha. 

1 & he year before, he had fo ufed the matter, that what by 
force, what by policy, he had taken from the Chriftians above 
thirty fmall cattles. Knolles's Hifi. of the Turks. 

When they come to caft up the profit and lofs, what be¬ 
twixt force, intereft, or good manners, the adventurer efcapes 
well, if he can but get oft'. L' Eft range. 

What with carrying apples, grapes, and fewel, he finds him¬ 
felf in a hurry. ’ L'Eflrange. 

What with the benefit of their fituation, the art and parfi- 
mony of their people, they have grown fo confiderable, that 
they have treated upon an equal foot with great princes. Tern. 

T hey live a popular life, and then what for bufinefs, plea- 
fures, company, there’s fcarce room for a morning’s reflexion. 

Norris. 

If thefe halfpence fhould gain admittance, in no long fpace 
of time, zvhat by the clandeftine pra&ices of the coiner, what 
by his own counterfeits and thofe of others, his limited quan 
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Holy writ abounds in accounts of this Mure «« « 


any other hiftory whatfoecer. Addifon s F/ eeh Idei. 

No contrivance, no prudence whatfpever can deviate ron 
his jfeheme, without leaving us worle than it 

Thus whatever fucceffive duration fhall be bounded at one 
end, and be all paft and prefent, mutt come infinitely xhoi 
of infinity Bentleys Sermons. 

° 'whatever is read differs as much from what is repeated with¬ 
out book, as a copy does from an original. 

2. Anything, be it what it will. . <r 

Whatsoever our liturgy hath more than theirs, they cll ^ lt J a - 

Whatever thing 

The feythe of time mows down, devour. 

3. The fame, be it this or that. 

Be whateer Vitruvius was before. 

4. All that; the whole that; all particulars that. 

From hence he views with his black lidded eye, 

Whatfo the heaven in his wide vault contains. 

Whateer the ocean pales or fky inclips 
x . • Shakefpeare. 

Is thine. -VW . 

At once came forth whatever creeps. ,..£?* 

Wheal, n.-f. [See Weal ] A puftule ; a fmall fwreihng nl- 

led with matter. . , 

The humour cannot tranfpire, whereupon it corrupts and 


Milton. 


Pope . 


Spenfer. 


raife. little wheals or blifters. 


Wtfeman's Surgery. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


10. 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


tity would be tripled. 

II. What Flo. An interjection of calling. 

What ho, thou genius of the clime, what ho, 

Ly’ft thou afleep beneath thefe hills of fnow ? 

Stretch out thy lazy limbs. 

Wha ie\er. 1 pronouns, [from what and foever. Whatfo is 

W HA , TS0 ‘ ( not now in ufe. 

Wha tsoever. j 

I. Having one nature or another; being one or another either 
genericallv, fpecifically or numerically. 

To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 

Caftles, and what foever, and to be 

Out of the king’s protection. Skakejpeare's HenryVUI. 
If thence he ’fcape into whatever world. Milton. 

In whatfoever drape he lurk I’ll know. Milton. 

Wifely reftoring whatfoever grace 
It loft by change of times, or tongues or place. Denham. 


WHEAT, n.f. [jtyeate, Saxon ; weyde, Dutch; tritium, Lat.] 

The a rain of which bread is chiefly made. 

It hath an apetalous flower, difpofed into fpikes; eac i c 
them confifts of many ftamina which are included in a fqua- 
mofe flower-cup, having awns : the pointai rifes in the center, 
which afterwards becomes an oblong Iced, convex on one hde, 
but furiowed on the other: it is farinaceous, and incloied by 
a coat which before was the flower-cup: thefe are produced 
fino-ly, and colle&ed in a clofe fpike, being affixed to an in¬ 
dented axis. The fpecies are; i. White or red wheat, 
without awn. 2. Red wheat, in fome places called Kentidi 
wheat. 3. White wheat. 4. Red-eared bearded wheat. 5. Lone 
wheat. 6. Grey wheat , and in fome places ducR-bili wheat 
and grey pollard. 7. Polonian wheat. 8. Many eared wheat. 

9. Summer wheat. 10. Naked barley. U. Long giained 
wheat. 12. Six rowed wheat. 13. .White eared wheat with 
long awns: Of all thefe forts cultivated in this country, the 
cone wheat !s chiefly preferved, as it has a larger eai and a ful¬ 
ler grain than any other; but the leeds of all Ihould be annual¬ 
ly changed ; for if they are f>wn on the fame farm, they will 
not fucceed fo well as when the feed is brought from a diftanc 
country. Muler. 

He mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor creature of 
the earth. Sbaxcfpeares King Leat. 

Reuben went in the days of wheat-hsuevv-ff. Gen. xxx. 
Auguft fhall bear the form of a young man of a fierce afpedt; 
upon his bead a garland of wheat and rie. Peacham. 

Next to rice is zvheat ; the bran of which is highly ace- 
feent. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The damfels laughing fly : the giddy clown 
Again upon a wheat-fhecii drops a down. Gay. 

Whea'ten. adj. [.from wheatf Made of wheat. 

Of wheaten flour (halt thou make them. Exod xxix. 

Here fummer in her wheaten garland crown’d. Addijon. 
The affize of wheaten bread is in London. Arbutk. 

His talk it was the wheaten loaves to lay, 

And from the banquet take the bowls away. Pope , 

There is a project on foot for tranfporting our beft wheaten 
ftraw to Dunftable, and obliging us by law to take off yearly 
fo many tun of the ftraw hats. Swift. 

Whea'tear. n.f. A fmall bird very delicate. 

What cook would lofe her time in picking larks, wheatears , 
and other fmall birds. Swift. 

Whea'tplum. n.f. A fort of plum. Ainfworth. 

To Wheedle v.a. [Ofthis word I can find no etymology, 
though ufed by good writers, and Locke feems to mention it as 
a cant word.] To entice by foft words ; to flatter; to per- 
fuade by kind words. 

His bus’nefs was to pump and wheedle. 

And men with their own keys unriddle, 

To make them to themfelves give anfwers. 

For which they pay the necromancers. Hudilras. 

A fox flood licking of his lips at the cock, and wheedling 
him to get him down. L'Eflrange. 

His fire, 

From Mars his forge fent to Minerva’s fchools 
To learn the unlucky art of wheedling fools. Dryden. 

He that firft brought the word fham, or wheedle, in ule, put 
together as he thought fit, ideas he made it ftand for. Locke. 
A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpVmg fhe, 

I I .1 I r . -W-* 1.1 l*\ /X i<h / j . .v ' 


Rowe. 


D-r > — j o' e>' -1 

Shall make him amble on a goflip s ineilki_ 

T he world has never been prepared for thefe trifles by pre¬ 
faces, wheedled or troubled with excufes. Pope. 

Johnny 
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Johnny wheedl'd , threaten’d, fawn’d, 

1 'ill Phillis all her trinkets pawn’d. Swift. 

Wheel. n.f. Opeol, Saxon; wiel , Dutch; hioef Iflandick.] 

1. A circular body that turns round upon an axis. 

Carnality within raifes all the combuftions without: this 
is the great wheel to which the clock owes its motion. Dec . P. 
T he gafping charioteer beneath the ivbeel 
Of his own car. Dryden. 

Fortune fits all breathlefs, and admires to feel 
A fate fo weighty, that it flops her wheel. Dryden. 

Some watches are made with four wheels , others with five. 

a r ? i Locke . 

A ivbeel- plough is one of the beft and eafieft draughts. 

Mortimer’s Hnfbandry. 

2. A circular body. 

Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a hill, left 
it break thy neck with following it. Shakefpeare’s King Lear . 
3 - A carriage that runs upon wheels. 

^ The ftar that rofe at ev’ning bright, 

1 owards heav’ns defeent had ftopt his weftering wheel. 

Milton. 

^ Through the proud ftreet flie moves the publick gaze, 

1 he turning wheel before the palace flays. Pope . 

4. An infirument on which criminals are tortured. 

Let them pull all about mine ears, prelent me 
Death on the wheel? or at wild horfes heels. Shakefpeare: 

T hou art a foul in blifs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire. Shakefp. King Lear. 

For all the torments of her wheel 
May you as many pleafures Ihare. Waller. 

His examination is like that which is made by the rack and 

„ ‘ Addifon . 

5. 1 he inftrument of fpinning. 

Verfe fweetens care, however rude the found. 

All at her work the village maiden lings; 

Nor as (he turns the giddy wheel around. 

Revolves the fad vicilfitudes of things. Gift'ard. 

6. Rotation ; revolution. 

Look not too long upon thefe turning wheels of vicilfitude, 
left we become giddy. Bacon 

According to the common vicilfitude and wheel of things, 
the proud and the infolent, after long trampling upon others, 
come at length to be trampled upon themfelves. South’s Sermons. 

/. A compafs about; a tract approaching to circularity. 

He throws his flight in many an airy wheel. Milton. 
To Wheel, v. n. [from the noun .] 

1. To move on wheels. 

2. To turn on an axis. 

T he moon carried about the earth always fhews the fame 
face to us, not once wheeling upon her own center. Bentley. 

3. To revolve ; to have a rotatory motion. 

4. To turn ; to have vicilfitudes. 

5. To fetch a compafs. 

Spies 

Held me in chace, that I was forc’d to wheel 
Three or four miles about. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

You my Myrmidons, 

Mark what I fay, attend me where I wheel. Shakefpeare. 
Continually wheeling about, he kept them in fo ftrait, that no 
man could, without great danger, go to water his horfe. Knot. 
He at hand provokes 

His rage, and plies him with redoubled ftrokesj 
Wheels as he wheels. Dryden. 

Half thefe draw off, and coaft the fouth 
With ftridteft watch: thefe other wheel the north : 

Our circuit meets full weft: as flame they part. 

Half wheeling to the fhield, half to the fpear. Milton. 

Now fmoothly fleers through air his rapid flight. 

Then wheeling down the fteep of heav’n he flics 
And draws a radiant circle o’er the Ikies. Pope. 

6. To roll forward. 

The courfe of juftice wheel!d about. 

And left thee but a very prey to time. Shakefpeare. 

Thunder 

Muft wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls. Milton. 

1 o Wheel, v. a. To put into a rotatory motion; to make to 
whirl round. 

Hcav’n rowl’d 

Her motions, as the great firft Mover’s hand 
Firft wheels their courfe. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

\\ hee'lbarrow. n. f. [ wheel and harrow. J A carriage dri¬ 
ven forward on one wheel. 

Carry bottles in a wheelbarrow upon rough ground, but not 
filled full, but leave fome air. Bacon. 

Pippins did in wheelbarrows abound King. 

Whee'ler. n.f [from wheel.'] A maker of wheels. 

After local names, the moft have been derived from occu¬ 
pations, as Potter, Smith, Brafier, JVheeler> Wright. Camden. 
Wheelwright, n.f. [wheels wright. J A maker of wheel- 
carriages. 

It is a tough wood, and all heart, being good for the 
wheelwrights. Mortimer. 
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Wh*e'ly. adj. [from wheel .] Circular; fumble m 
Hinds exercife the pointed fteel 1 to 

On the hard rock, and give a wheely form 
To the expe&ed grinder. 

Fo Wheeze. v. n. [bpeoron, Saxon 1 “T 1 u Philips, 

The conftridfion of the 

the ajr, and produces the wheezing in the aflhma P If ° f 

It is eafy to run into ridicule the beft defer inf* *° yer ' 

once a man is in the humour of Jaughinl tillh l Whcn 
his own dull jeft. g w heezes at 

The fawning dog runs mad; the wheezing f w i ne ^ 
With coughs is choak’d. r! j 

Prepare balfamick cups, to wheezing lungs ‘ Vir P l - 

Medicinal, and fhort-breath’d. 6 

Wheezing^ aflhma loth to Air. ™ips. 

Whelk, n.f. [See to Welk.J 

1. An inequality ; a protuberance. 

^ Hh face is all bubuckles, and whelks ancI knobs, and flame , 

2. A puftule. [See Weal.] ° e $ eare s Rtnry V. 

To Whelm, y.a. [apjjdpan, Saxon; wilma, Illandick 1 
i. 7 o cover with fomething not to be thrown off; t0 bur | 
Grievous mifchiefs which a wicked fay /- 

Had wrought, and many whelm'd in deadly p,i n . p a $)„ 
Phis pink ismypnze, or ocean whelm them all. £' 
bo the fad offence deferves, 

Plung’d in the deep for ever let me lye. 

Whelm'd under feas. ..... »*' 

Difcharge the load of earth that lies on you, like 
the mountains under winch the poets fay, th/giants and ° f 
of the earth are whelmed. 5 S and 

Deplore 

rhe whelming billow and the faithlefs oar. 

2. Jo throw upon fomething fo as to cover or bury it. 

On thofe curfed engines triple row, 
rhey faw them whelm'd, and all their confidence 
Under the weight of mountains bury’d deep. Miltrn 
( ' helm fome things over them and keep them there Mrrtni 

LjXJ' [we ‘ P ’ Dutch; hu ° l P“ r > Mundick; hwctlp, Swe- 

1. The young of a dog ; a puppy. 

They call’d us, for our fiercenefs, Englilh do^s. 

Now, like their whelps. We crying run away. Sbakefpem. 
IVhelps come to their growth within three quarters of a 

ye *WT. i. ... , . , Bacon’s Natural Hijhry. 

IVhelps are blind nine days, and then begin to fee as general¬ 
ly believed; but as we have elfewhere declared, it is rare that 
their eye-hds open until the twelfth day. Brown. 

2. The young of any beaft of prey. 

The lion’s whelp fliall be to himfelf unknown. Shakefpeare. 
Thofe unhekt bear whelps. % mti 

J. A Ion. In contempt. 

nT5 C Z OUng Whdp ° f TaIbot ’s raging brood 
Did flelh his puny fword in Frenchmens blood. Shakefpeare , 

4 * A young man. In contempt. 

Slave, I will ftrike your foul out with my foot, 

Let me but find you again with fuch a face: 

You whelp. Bcn.Johnfm’s Catiline. 

iat aukward whelp , with his money-ba^s, would have 
made his entrance. Mdifon's Guardian. 

° n v ! n ‘ bring young. Applied to beafts, gene¬ 

rally beafts of prey. 

A lionefs hath whelped in the ftreets. 

And graves have yawn’d. Shakefpeare's Julius Cafar. 

In a bitch ready to whelps we found four puppies. Boyle . 

In their palaces. 

Where luxury late reign’d, fea-monffers whelp'd 

wr Milton s Paradife Lift- 

When. adv. [whan , Gothick; ppaenne, Sax. ivanncer , Dutch.] 

1. At the time that. 

Divers curious men judged that one Theodofius Ihould fuc- 
ceed, ivhen indeed Theodofius did. Camden. 

One who died feveral ages ago, raifes a fecret fondnefs and 
benevolence for him in our minds, when we read hisftory. Add. 

2. At what time ? 

When was it Ihe laft walk’d ?— 

—Since his majefty went into the field. Shakefp. Maclctb. 

If there’s a pow’r above us. 

And that there is all nature cries aloud. 

Through all her works ; he muft delight in virtue, 

And that which he delights in muft be happy. 

But when ? or where ? Addifcn .’ 

3. Which time. 

I was adopted heir by his confent; 

Since when , his oath is broke. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

4. At which time. 

By this the bloody troops were at the door, 

When as a fudden and a ftrange difmay. 

Enforc’d them ftrain who Ihould go in before. Daniel . 

5. After the time that. 

When I have once handed a report to another, how know 
I how he may improve it? Government of the Tongue. 
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Daniel. 

Milton. 


At what time. 

Kings may 

7'ake their advantage when and how they lift. 

At what particular time. 

His feed, when is not fet, fliall bruife my head. 

When as. At this time when ; what time. 

This ivhen as Guyon faw, he’gan enquire 
What meant that preace about that lady’s throne. Fa.fhieen. 

When as facred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flow’rs, that breath’d 
Their morning incenfe, came the human pair. Milton. 
Whence, adv. [Formed from where by the fame analogy with 
hence from here. J 
j. From what place. 

2. From what perfon. 

Whence , feeble nature ! fliall we fummon aid, 

If by our pity and our pride betray’d ? Prior. 

3. From which premifes. 

Their pra&ice was to look no farther before them than the 
next line; whence it will follow, that they can drive to no cer¬ 
tain point. Dryden. 

4. From which place or perfon. 

Grateful to acknowledge whence his good defeends. Milt. 
For which caufc. 

Recent urine, diftilled with a fixed alkali,, is turned into an 
alkaline nature; whence alkaline falts, taken into a human 
body, have ti:e power of turning its benign falts into fiery and 
volatile. Arhuthnot on Ailments. 

6. From what fource. 

I have fhewn ivhcr.ee the underftanding may get all the ideas 
it has. Locke. 

7. From Whence. A vitious mode of fpeech. 

From whence he views, with his black-lidded eye, 

Whatfo the heaven in his wide vault contains. Spenfer. 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 

His manfion, and Ins titles, in a place 

From whence himfelf does fly. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

8. Of Whence. Another barbarifm. 

He alk’d his guide, 

What and of whence was he who prefs’d the hero’s fide ? 

Dryden s /En. 

Whencesoever, adv [whence and ever. ] From what place 
foever. 

Any idea, whencefocver we have it, contains in it ail the pro¬ 
perties it has. Locke. 

Wretched name, or arbitrary thing! 

JVhence ever I thy cruel eflence bring, 

I own thy influence; for I feel thy ft ing a Prior. 

Whenever. ladv. [when and ever, or foever. ] At whatfo- 
W HE 'nsoever. ) ever time. 

O welcome hour whenever ! Why delays 
His hand to execute ? Milt. Paradife Loft. 

Men grow firft acquainted with many of thefe felf-evident 
truths, upon their being propofed; not becaufe innate, but 
becaufe the confideration of the nature of the things, contained 
in thofe words, would not fuffer him to think otherwife, how 
or whenfoever he is brought to reflection. Locke. 

Our religion, whenever it is truly received into the heart, 
will appear in juftice, friendlhip, and charity. Rogers. 

Where, adv. [jjpeep, Saxon ; waeiy Dutch.] 

1. At which place or places. 

She vifited that place, where firft flic was fo happy as to fee 
the caufe of her unhap. Sidney . 

<ood doth in publick prayer refpeifb the folemnity of places, 
venere his name Ihould be called on amongft: his people. Hooker. 
In every land we have a larger fpace. 

Where we With green adorn our fairy bow’rs. 

In Lydia born, 

IFloere plenteous harvefts the fat fields adorn. 

2. At what place. 

Ah! where was Eloife ? 

3 - At the place in which. 

Where I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been c’nerifird by her child-like duty, 

I now am full refolv’d to take a wife. Shakefpeare. 

4 * Any^ Where. At any place. 

Thofe fubterraneous waters were univerfal, as a diftolution 
? „ . e exter ior earth couki not be made anywhere but it would 
' xU nt0 wate rs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

> here, like here , has in compofition a kind of pronominal 
Signification: as, whereof of which, 
t has the nature of a noun. Not now in ufe. 

He fliall find no where fafe to hide himfelf. Spenfer. 

Bid them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind : 

/ hou lofeft here, a better where to find. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
*1 Ere a rout. adv. [where and a boutA 
1 * ^ear what place. 

Near which place. 

Fhou firm fet earth, 

ear not my fteps, which way they walk, for fear 
A \ery ftones prate of my whereabout. 

Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 



3. Concerning which. 

'The greatnefs of all a&ions is meafuretl by the worth in efa 
of the fubje< 5 t from which they proceed, and the objedl where¬ 
about they are converfant: we muft of neceflity, in both re- 
fpects, acknowledge that this prefent world affordeth not any 
thing comparable unto the duties of religion. Hooker* 

Wherea's. adv. [where and as.] 

1. When on the contrary. 

Are not thofe found to be the greateft zealots who are moft 
notorioufiy ignorant ? whereas true zeal Ihould always begin 
with true knowledge. Sprat's Sermons. 

The aliment of plants is nearly one uniform juice; whereas 
animals live upon very different forts of fubftances. Arhuthnot. 

2 . At which place. Obfolete. 

They came to fiery flood of Phlegeton, 

* Whereas the damned ghofts in torments fry. Fa. ffiteen. 

Prepare to ride, unto St. Alban's* 

Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk. Shak. //.VI. 

3. The thing being fo that. Always referred to fomething different. 

Whereas we read fo many of them fo much commended, 
fome for their mild and merciful difpofition, fome for their 
virtuous feverity, fome for integrity of life; all thefe were the 
fruits of true and infallible principles delivered unto us in the 
word of God. Hooker. 

Whereas all bodies feem to work by the communication of 
their natures, and impreflions of their motions; the diffufion 
of fpecies vifible feemeth to participate more of the former, 
and the fpecies audible of the latter. Bac n. 

Whereas wars are generally caufes of poverty, the fpecial 
nature of this war with Spain, if made by fea, is like to be a 
lucrative war. Bacon. 

Whereas feeing requires light, a free medium, and a right 
line to the objedls, we can hear in the dark, immured, and by 
curve lines. Holder's Elements of Speech 

Whereas at firft we had only three of thefe principles, their 
number is already Ivvoln to five. Baker on Learning. 

One imagines that the terreftrial matter, which is Ihowered 
down with rain, enlarges the bulk of the earth : another fan¬ 
cies that the earth will ere long all be waffled away by rains, 
and the waters of the ocean turned forth to overwhelm the dry 
land : whereas , by this diftribution of matter, continual provi- 
fion is everywhere made for the fupplyof bodies. Woodward. 

Wherea't. adv. [where and at ] At which. 

This he thought would be the fitteft refting place, ’till we 
might go further from his mother’s fury; whereat he was no 
Ids angry, and afhamed, than defirous to obey Zelmane. Sidn. 

This is in man’s converfion unto God, the firft ftage where¬ 
at his race towards heaven beginneth. Hooker. 

Whereat I wak’d, and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Had lively Ihadow’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Wherery'. adv. [where and by.] By which. 

But even that, you muft confels, you have received of her, 
and fo are rather gratefully to thank her, than to prefs any fur¬ 
ther, ’till you bring fomething of your own, whereby to claim 
it. Sidney. 

Prevent thofe evils whereby the hearts of men are loft. Hook . 

You take my life. 

When you do take the means whereby I live. Shakefpeare. 
If an enemy hath taken all that from a prince whereby he 
was a king, he may refrelh himfelf by confidering all that is 
left him,’ whereby he is a man. Taylor. 

This is the moft rational and moft profitable way of learn¬ 
ing languages, and whereby we may beft hope to give account 
to God of our youth fpent herein. Miltdn. 

This delight they take in doing of mifehief, whereby I mean 
the pleafure they take to put any thing in pain that is capable 
of it, is no other than a foreign and introduced dilpofi- 
tion. Locke. 

Where'vf.r. adv. [where and ever.] At whatfoever place. 

Which to avenge on him they dearly vow'd, 

Wherever that on ground they mought him find. Fa. Sfueen. 

Him ferve, and fear ! 

Of other creatures, as him pleafes beft, 

Wherever plac’d, let him difpofe. Milton's Paradife Lojl . 

Not only to the fons of Abraham’s loins 
Salvation fhall be preach’d ; but to the fons 
Of Abraham’s faith, whoever through the world. 

Where-e'er thy navy lpreads her canvas wings, 

Homage to thee, and peace to all fhe brings. 

The climate, about thirty degrees, may pafs for the Befpe- 
rides of our age, whatever or where-ever the other was. Temp. 
He cannot but love virtue, wherever it is. F\ Atterbury. 
Wherever he hath receded from theMofaick account of the 
earth, he hath receded from nature and matter of fa£F Woodw. 

1 Wherever Shakefpeare has invented, he is greatly below the 
novelift ; fince the incidents he has added are neither neceftary 
nor probable. Shakefpeare ll.ujirated » 

Wherefore, adv. [wloerc and/V.] 

1. For which reafon. 

The ox and the afs defire their food, neither purpofe they 
unto themfelves any end wherefore , Hooker. 

3 ° 0 There 


Milton. 

Waller. 
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There is no caufe zvherefare we fhould think God more de- 
firous to manifeft his favour by temporal blellings towards them 
than towards us. Hooker. 

Can ye alledge any juft caufe wherefore abfolutelyye fhould 
not condefcend, in this controverfy, to have your judgment 
over-ruled by fome fuch definitive feritence? Hooker. 

Shall I tell you why ? 

<-Ay, fir, and ivberefore ; for, they fay, every why hath a 

.. vjhcrefore. Shak. Comedy of Err ours* 

2 . For what reafon ? 

TVbet cforc gaze this goodly company. 

As if they faw fome wond’rous monument ? Shakefpeare. 

O tvherefore was my birth from heav’n foretold 
Twice by an angel? Mil on s Agonifcs. 

Where i'n. adv. [where and in.] In which. 

Whenever yet was your appeal denied ? 

ITherein have you been galled by the king ? Shakef H. VI. 
Try waters by weight, wherein you may find fome diffe¬ 
rence, and the lighter account the better. Bacon. 

Heav’n 

Is as the book of God before thee fet. 

Wherein to read his wond’rous works. Milton. 

Too foon for us the circling hours 
This dreaded time have compafl, wherein we 
Muff bide the ftroke of that long threaten’d wound. Milton. 

This the happy morn 
Wherein the fon of heav’n’s eternal king, 

Our great redemption from above did bring! Milton. 

Had they been treated with more kindnefs, and their quef- 
tions anfwered, they would have taken more pleafure in im¬ 
proving their knowledge, wherein there would be ffill new- 
nefs. Locke. 

There are times zvherein a man oueht to be cautious as well 
as innocent. Swift. 

WHERE^NTOf adv. [where and into ] Into which. 

Where’s the palace, whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? Shakefp. Othello. 

Another difeafe is the putting forth of wild oats, whereinto 
corn oftentimes degenerates. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

My fubjeft does not oblige me to point forth the place 
whereinto tills water is now retreated. Woodward. 

Their treaty was fmifhed, wherein I did them feveral good 
offices, by the credit I now had at court, and they made me a 
viiit. Gulliver's Travels . 

Whe'reness: n. f. [from where.'] Ubiety. 

A point hath no dimenfions, but only a wherenefs , and is 
next to nothing. Grew's Cofmol. 

Wiiereo'f. adv. [zvherc and of] Of which. 

A thing whereof the church hath, ever fithence the firft be¬ 
ginning, reaped lingular commodity. Hooker. 

How this world, when and whereof created. Milton. 

I do not find the certain numbers whereof their armies did 
confift. Davies on Ireland. 

’Tis not very probable that I fhould fucceed in fuch a pro¬ 
ject, Whereof I have not had the leaf! hint from any of my 
predecelfors, the poets. Dryden. 

Whereo'n. adv. [where and on .] On which. 

As for thofe things whereon , or elfe wherewith, fuperftition 
worketh, polluted they are by fuch abufe. Hooker. 

Infected be the air whereon they ride. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

So looks the ftrand, whereon th’ imperious flood 
Hath left a witnefs’d ufurpation. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

He lik’d the ground whereon (he trod. Milton. 

Whe'reso. ladv. [where and foever.] In what place 

Wheresoe'ver. 5 foever. 

Thatfhort revenge the man may overtake, 

JVloerefo he be, and Toon upon him light. Fairy Lfueen. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe'er you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm. 

How fhall your houfelefs heads defend you 

From feafons fuch as thefe ? Shak. King Lear. 

He oft 

Frequented their affemblies, wherefo met. Milt. Farad. Lojl. 

Can mifery no place of fafety know? 

The noife purfues me vjherefoeer I go. Dryden. 

Whereunto / . 1 adv ' l where and t0 > or unt0 ^ To which - 
She bringeth forth no kind of creature, whereto (lie is want¬ 
ing in that which is needful. Hooker. 

What Scripture doth plainly deliver, to that the firft place 
both of credit and obedience is due; the next whereunto is 
whatfoever any man can necefiarily conclude by force of rea¬ 
fon : after thefe, the voice of the church fucceedeth. Hooker. 

1 hold an old accuftom’d feafl, 

IFbereto I have invited many a gueft. Shak. Ro?n. and Jul. 

Whereto th’ Almighty anfwer’d, not difpleas’d. Milton. 

WTEreupo'n. n. f [ivbcre and upon.] Upon which. 

The townfmen mutinied, and fent toEffex; whereupon he 
*came thither. Clarendon. « 

Whereupon there had rifen a general war betwixt them, if 
the earl of Defmond had not been fent into England. 

Davies on Ireland. 


Wherewith. J adv [where and with, or ultU] \ Vi ,. 

Wherewithal. J which. J 

As for thofe things wherewith fuperftition worketh, pollute* 

Her blifs is all in pleafure and delight, Hcker. 

Wherewith (he makes her lovers drunken. Fairy 6\ .. 

.Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal J < er < : ' 
The mounting Bolingbroke afeends my throne. Shakrh 
In regard of the troubles wherewith this king was diftrelf i 
in England, this army was not of fufficient (Length to m- L 
an entire conqueft of Ireland. Dav:e> on Ireland 

^ The builders of Babel, ftill with vain deiign, 

New Babels, had they wherewithal ,, would build. Milton 
You will have patience with a debtor, who has an inclina¬ 
tion to pay you his obligations, if he had wherewithal ready 
about him. W'cherlc 

The frequency, warmth and affeflion, whenwllbihlv 
arepropofed. 

Eui. it is impoiiibie for a man, who openly declares againft 
religion, to give any reafonable fecurity that he will not be 
falfe and cruel, whenever a temptation offers, which he values 
more than he does the power wherewith he was trufted ? Swift 

To Whe'rret. v. a. [Corrupted, I fuppofe, from ferret.\ 

1. To hurry ; to trouble; to teaze. A low colloquial word. 

2. To give a box on the ear. Ainfvortb. 

Whe'rry. n.f [Of uncertain derivation.] Alight boat ufed 

on rivers. 

And falling down into a lake, 

Which him up to the neck doth take, 

His fury fomewhat it doth flake. 

He calleth for a ferry ; 

What was his dub he made his boat, 

And in his oaken cup doth float, 

As fafe as in a wherry. Drayton'sNymphid. 

Let the vefiel fplit on (helves. 

With the freight enrich themfelves : 

Safe within my little wherry , 

Ail their madnefs makes me merry. Swift. 

To WHET. v. a. [bpetzan, Saxon ; wetten , Dutch.] 

1. To fharpen by attrition. 

Fool, thou whet'ft a knife to kill thyfelf. Shakefp. R, III. 

Thou hid’d a thoufand daggers in thy thoughts, 

Which thou haft whetted on thy ftony heart, 

To ftab at half an hour of my frail life. Shakef. //.IV.. 

This vifltation 

Is but to whet thy almoft blunted purpofe. Shak. Hamlet. 
Unfophifticated vitriol, rubbed on the whetted blade of a 
knife, will not impart its colour. Boyle. 

There is the Roman flave whetting his knife, and liflening. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Eloquence, fmooth and cutting, is like a razor whetted with 
oil. Swift. 

2. To edge; to make angry or acrimonious. 

Peace, good queen ; 

O whet not on thefe too too furious peers ; 

For blefled are the peace-makers. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Since Caflius firft did whet me againft Caefar, 

I have not flept. Shakefp. Julius C far. 

I will whet on the king. Shak. King John, 

He favoured the Chriftian merchants; and the more to whet 
him forwards, the balfa had cunningly inflnuated into his ac¬ 
quaintance one Mulearabe. Knoilcs. 

Let not thy deep bitternefs beget 
Carelefs defpair in me ; for that will whet 
My mind to fcorn. Bonne. 

The caufe why onions, fait, and pepper, in baked meats, 
move appetite, is by vellication of thofe nerves; for motion 
whettetb. Bacons Natural Ilf ory. 

A difpofltion in the king began to be difeovered, which, 
nourifhed and whetted on by bad counfellors, proved the blot 
of his times; which was the crufhing treafureout of his fub- 
jefts purfes, by penal laws. Bacon s Henry \ f 

’Tis a fad contemplation, that we fhould facriflce the church s 
peace to the whetting and inflaming of a little vain curiofity. 

* Decay of Fiety. 

Great contemporaries whet and cultivate each other. DfL 

Himfelf invented flrft the (hining (hare, 

And whetted human induftry by care ; _ 

Nor fufFer’d floth to ruft his adtive reign. Dryden s Gnrp 

Whet, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The aft of (harpening. 

2. Any thing that makes hungry, as a dram. 

An iv’ry table is a certain zvhei ; 

You would not think how heartily he’ll eat. Dry en. 

He afflfted at four hundred bowls of punch, not to mention 

Tips, drams, and whets. # 

Whe'ther. adv. [bpce^ep, Saxon.] A partible expre mg 
part of a disjunctive queftion in oppofition to the other. 

As they, fo we have likewife a publick form, how to er\ 
God both morning and evening, whether, fermons 

or.*iite!ROii\ Qi m o hi * v», i o v . . <- p • ? jir 

Refolve whether you will or no. Shake]. ^ 
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-Perkins’s three counfellors regiftered themfelves fariftuary-’ 

C - and whether upon pardon obtained, or continuance 
^thin the privilege, they were not proceeded with. Bacon. 
W1 j f we a djoin to the lords, whether they prevail or not, we 
ulph ourfelves into allured danger. Hayivard . 

° Then did’ft thou found that order, zvhether love 
Or viftory thy royal thoughts did move. 

Each was a noble caufe. Denhajn. 

EpiftetUs forbids a man, on fuch an occafion, to confult 
with the "oracle whether he ftiould do it or no, it being necef- 
far v to be done. Decay of Piety. 

‘ ifb e ther by health or ficknefs, life or death, mercy is ftill 
mntriving and carrying on the fpiritual good of all who love 
° South's Sermons. 

This afliftance is only offered to men, and not forced upon 
them, whether they will or no. > Tillotfon. 

When our foreign trade exceeds our exportation of commo¬ 
dities our money muff go to pay our debts, whether melted or 
not * Locke. 

Whether it be that the richeft of thefe difeoveries fall not into 
the pope’s hands, or for fome other reafon, the prince of Farnefe 
will keep this feat from being turned up, ’till one of his own 
family is in the chair. AddiJ'on on Italy. 

Whether, pronoun. Which of two. 

Whither when they came, they fell at words 
Whether of them fhould be the lord of lords. Hubberd's Tale. 
Whether of them twain did the will of his father ? Mat. xxi. 
Whether is more beneficial, that we fhould have the fame 
yearly quantity of heat diftributed equally, or a greater (hare 
in Summer, and in Winter a lefs ? Bentley. 

Let them take whether they will: if they deduce all animals 
from Angle pairs, even to make the fecond of a pair, is to write 
after a copy. Bentley. 

Wheatstone, n.f [whet and /tone.] Stone on which any 
thing is whetted, or rubbed to make it (harp. 

The minds of the afflicted do never think they have fully 
conceived the weight or meafure of their own woe: they ufe 
their affection as a zvbetflonc both to wit and memory. Hooker . 
What avail’d her refolution chafte, 

Whofe fobereft looks were whetflones to deflre? Fairfax . 

Whom the whetflone fharps to eat. 

And cry, milftones are good meat. Ben. Johnfon. 

Diligence is to the underftanding as the whetfone to the 
razor ;°but the will is the hand, that muft apply the one to 
the other. South. 

A whetfone is not an inftrument to carve with ; but it 
fliarpens thofe that do. Shakefpeare Illuf rated. 

Whe'tter. n. f. [ from whet. ] One that whets or 
fliarpens. 

Love and enmity are notable whetters and quickeners of the 
fpirit of life in all animals. \ More. 

WHEY. n.f. [bpcej* Saxon; ivey, Dutch.] 

1. The thin or lerous part of milk, from which the oleofe or 
grumous part is feparated. 

I’ll make you feed on curds and whey 4 Shakefpeare. 

Milk is nothing but blood turned white, by being diluted 
with a greater quantity of ferum or zuhey in the glandules of 
the breaft. Harvey on Confumptions. 

2 . It is ufed of anything white and thin. 

Thofe linnen cheeks of thine 

Are counfellors to fear. What, foldiers whey face ! Shake]. 
Whe'yey. 1 ad], [from whey.] Partaking of whey; refem- 
Whe’yish. ) bling whey. 

Thofe medicines, being opening and piercing, fortify the 
operation of the liver, in fending down the wheyey part of the 
blood to the reins. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

He that quaffs 

Such wheyifb liquors, oft with cholick pangs 
He’ll roar. Philips. 

WHICH, pren. [bpilc, Saxon; welk, Dutch.] 
i. The pronoun relative ; relating to things. 

The apoftles term it the pledge of our heavenly inheritance, 
fometimes the handfel or earned: of that which is to come. 

Hooker , b. v. 

Do they not blafpheme that worthy name, by the which ye 
pre called ? Ja. ii. 7. 

In deftruftions by deluge, the remnant which hap to be re- 
ferved are ignorant. Bacon. 

To which their want of judging abilities, add alfo their 
want of opportunity to apply to fuch a ferious confideration as 
may let them into the true goodnefs and evil of things, which 
are qualities which feldom difplay themfelves to the firft view. 

South's Sermons. 

1 he queen of furies by their fide is fet, 

And fnatches from their mouths th’ untafted meat. 

Which , if they touch, her hiding fnakes (he rears. Dryden. 
After the feveral earths, conflder the parts of thefurface of 
flfis glob z which is barren, as fand and rocks. Locke. 

ft formerly was ufed for who, and related likewife to perlons; 
as in the firft words of the Lord’s prayer. 

^ he Almighty, which giveth wifdom to whomfoever it 
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pleafeth him, did, for the good of h'S church, (lay thofe eager 

affeftions. Hooker. 

Do you hear, fir, of a battle ? 

-Every one hears that, 

Which can diftinguifh found, Shakefp. King Lear. 

Had I been there, which am a filly woman. 

The foldiers ftiould have tofs’d me on their pikes. 

Before I would have granted to that aft. Shakefp. II. V f. 

. The genitive of which , as well as of who , is whofe ; but whole? 
as derived from which , is fcarcely ufed but in poetry. 

Of man’s firft difobeJience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte. Milton, 

It is fometimes a demonftrative: as, take which you will. 

What is the night ? 

—Almoft at odds with morning, which is wh.ch. Shakefp, 

5. It is fometimes an interrogative : as, wh'uh is the man. 

Two fair twins. 

The puzzled ftrangers which is which enquire. Ticket . 
Whichsoever, pron. [which and foever.] Whether one or 
the other. 

JVhichfocver of thefe he takes, and how often foever be 
doubles it, he finds that he is not one jot nearer the end of 
fuch addition than at firft fetting out. Locke, 

WHIFF, nf [chwyth , Welfh.] "'A blaft; a puff of wind. 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ftrikes wide; 

But with the whiff and wind of his fell fword, 

Th’ unnerved father falls. Shakefp. Hamlet, 

Who, 

If fome unfav’ry whiff betray the crime. 

Invents a quarrel ftraight. Dryden. 

Three pipes after dinner he conftantly fmokes, 

And feafons his whiffs with impertinent jokes. Prior. 

Nick pulled out a boatfwain’s whiffle : upon the firft whiff 
the tradefmen came jumping in. , Arbuthnot. 

To WhFffle. v.nf [from whiff.] To move mconftantly, 
as if driven by a puff of wind. 

Nothing is more familiar than for a whiffing fop, that has 
not one grain of the ftnfe of a man of honour, to play the 
hero. V Efrange. 

A perfon of a zvh ffing and unfteady turn of mind cannot 
keep clofe to a point of controverfy, but wanders fronf it per¬ 
petually. ^ Watts. 

Was our reafon given, to be thus puff’d about, 

Like a dry leaf, an idle ftraw, a feather. 

The fport of ev’ry whiffing blaft that blow’s ? Rowe. 

Whi'ffler. n.f [from whiffle.] 

1. One that blows ftrongly. 

The beach 

Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 

Whofe fliouts and clapfe out-voice the deep-mouth’d fea, 
Which, like a mighty wbffler ’fore the king, 

Seems to prepare his way. Shak. Llenry V. 

2. One of no confequence; one moved with a whiff or puff. 

Our fine young ladies retain in their fervice a great number 
of fupernumerary and infignificant fellows, which they ufe 
like wbfflers, and commonly call (hoeing-horns. Speblator. 

Every wbffler in a laced coat, who frequents the chocolate- 
houfe, (hall talk of the conftitution. Swift. 

WHIG, n.f [fiyeez? Saxon.] 

1. Whey. 

2. The name of a faftion. 

The fouthweft counties of Scotland have feldom corn 
enough to ferve them round the year ; and the northern parts 
producing more than they need, thofe in the weft come in the 
Summer to buy at Leith the (lores that come from the north ; 
and from a word, wbiggam, ufed in driving their horfes, all 
that drove were called the whiggamors, and (horter the ichiggs. 
Now in that year before the news came down of duke Hamil¬ 
ton’s defeat, the minifters animated their people to rife and 
march to Edinburgh ; and they came up marching on the head 
of their pariflies with an unheard-of fury, praying and preach¬ 
ing all the way as they came. The marquis of Argyle and his 
party came and headed them, they being about fix thoufand. 
This was called the whiggamor’s inroad ; and ever after that, 
all that oppofed the court came in contempt to be called 
whigs: and from Scotland the word was brought into Eng¬ 
land, where it is now one of our unhappy terms of dif- 
union. Burnet. 

"Whoever has a true value for church and ftate, fhould avoid 
the extremes of whig for the fake of the former, and the ex¬ 
tremes of tory on the account of the latter. Swift . 

Whi'g.gish. adj. [from whig.] Relating to the whigs. 

She’ll prove herfelf a tory plain, 

From principles the whigs maintain; 

And, to defend the whiggifh caufe, 

Her topicks from the tories draws. Szvift. 

Whi'ggism. n.f [from whig . ] The notions of a whig. 

I could quote paffages from fifty pamphlets, wholly made up 
of whiggifm and atheifin. Sivift.' 

While, n.f, [veeii? German; Fpfie, Saxon.] Time; fpaceof 
time. 

If 
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, lf n ;y beaut y be an y thi ”g, then let it obtain this much of 
you, that you will remain fom owhiL in this company, toeafe 
your own travel and our folitarinefs. Sidney. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, and again return to bed ; 
yet all this ivhile in a moft fall lleep. ~ Shake.p. Macbeth. 

One while we thought him innocent, 

And then w’ accus’d the conful. Ben. Jobxfm's Catiline. 
I hope all ingenuous perfons will advertife me fairly, if they 
think it worth their while, of what they diflike in it. Digby. 
Paufing a while, thus to berfelf fne mus’d, Milton. 
Flow couldft thou look for other, but that God fhould con¬ 
demn thee for the doing of thofe things for which thine own 
confcience did condemn thee, all the while thou waft doing of 

them ? qr 7 • ?, 

T p _ lutotjon. 

1 hat Wiiich I have all this while been endeavouring to con¬ 
vince men to, is no other but what God himfelf doth particu¬ 
larly recommend. Tillotfon. 

Few, without the hope of another life, would think it 
worth their while to live above the allurements of fenfe. Atterh. 
What fate has difpofed of the papers, ’tis not worth while 

tdl - Locke . 

While, i 

W hiles. > adv. [hprle, Saxon. Whiles is now out of ufe.] 
Whilst, j 

1. During the time that. 

Whiles 1 was prote&or. 

Pity was all the fault that was in me. Shakef Henry VI. 

VV hat we have, we prize not to the worth. 

Whiles we enjoy it ; but being lackt and loft. 

Why, then we rack the value. Shakefpeare. 

Repeated, zuhile the fedentary earth 
Attains her end. Milton. 

2. As long as. 

Ufe your memory, and you will fenfibly experience a gra¬ 
dual improvement, while you take care not to over-load it. 

W'Ms’s Logick. 

3. At the.fame time that. 

Whiles by the experiment of this miniftration they glorify 
God, for your profefted fubje&ion unto the Gofpel. 2 Cor. lx. 

Can he imagine that God fends forth an irrefiftible ftrength 
again ft fome fins, woi.fl in others he permits men a power of 
repelling his grace ? jr, 0 fp; et „ 

To While, v. n. [from the noun.] To loiter. 

Men guilty this way never have obferved that the whiling 
time, the gathering together, and waiting a little before din¬ 
ner, is the moft aukwardly palled away of any. SpeF.ator. 

W hi lere. adv. [ while and ere, or before .] A little while 
ago. 

That curfed wight, from whom I ’fcap’d zvhilerc, 

A man of hell, that calls himfelf defpair. Fairy Epueen. 

Let us be jocund : will you troul the catch 
You taught me but zuhile-ere? 

Here liesHobbinol, our fhepherd whilere. 

He who, with all heav’n’s heraldry, zvhilere 
Enter’d the world, now bleeds to give us eafe. 

Whi'lom. adv. [Fpilom, Saxon, that is, once on a time.'] 
merly ; once; of old. 

Where now the ftudious lawyers have their bowers, • 
There whilom wont the Templar knights abide, 

’Till they decayed through pride. Spenfcr. 

In northern clime a val’rous knight 
Did whilom kill his bear in fight, 

And wound a fiddler. Hudibras. 

Yet art thou not inglorious in thy fate 5 
For fo Apollo, with unweeting hand, 

Whilcm did flay his dearly loved mate. Milton. 

WHIM, n.f [This word is derived by Skinner from a thing turn¬ 
ing round ; nor can I find any etymology more probable.] A 
freak; an odd fancy; a caprice; an irregular motion of 
defire. 

All the fuperfluous whims relate, 

That fill a female gamefter’s pate. Swift. 

ToWhPmper. v. n. [wimmeren, German.] To cry without 
any loud noife. 

The father by his authority fhould always flop this fort of 
crying, and filence their whimpering. Locke. 

A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering fhe, 

Shall make him amble on a golfip’s melFage. Rowe. 

In peals of thunder now fhe roars, and now 
She gently whbnpers like a lowing cow. Swift. 

Whi'mpled. adj. [I fuppofe from whimper.] T his word Teems 
to mean diftorted with crying. 

This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy. 

This fignior Junio’s giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, 

Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, 
i h’ anointed fovereign of fighs and groans. Shakefpeare. 
Whi'msey. n.J. [Only another form of the word whim.] A 
freak; a caprice ; an odd fancy; a whim. 

At this rate a pretended freak or whimfey may be pal¬ 
liated. Li Ejl range. 

All the ridiculous and extravagant fhapes that can be ima¬ 
gined, all the fancies and whimfies of poets and painters, and 


Shakefpeare. 
Raleigh. 

Milton. 
For- 


Egyptian idolaters if fo be they are confident with life a 
propagation, would be now actually in beino- if * and 
notion were true. ° ur atheifts 

So now, as health or temper changes ^ the Cfeatie »^ 

In larger compafs Alma ranges; ~ ’ 

Fhis day below, the next above, 

As light or lolid whimfeys move. 

fifi T 1 ( P ca!c ', m >’ fair Cloe, and what I write, {howP' 
i he difference there is betwixt nature and art • 

I court others in verfe, but I iove thee in pro’fe- 
Aiid they have my whimfies, but thou haft my h e p ■ 
Oranges in whimfey -boards went round. * J° r ' 

Lefs fhould I dawb it o’er with tranfttory praife • 

And water-colours of thefe days ; ’ 

J heledays! where e’en th’extravagance of poetry 
Is at a lots for figures to exprefs 7 

Men’s folly, whimfies, and inconftancy. c 

[trom whimM Freakl(h; 

Another circumftance in which I am very particular, or as 
my neighbours call me, zvhimfical: as my garden inviL . 
it all the birds, I do not fuff/r any one toTfl™" ST 

W„ IN . » / [ehwyn, Welfh; geniflaJpincfa, 
furze. J u > 

With whins or with furzes thy hovel renew. 

Plants that have prickles in their leaf are holly, iuniner 
whin- bufh, and thiftle. } ’ Bam 

[yaman, Saxon; weenen, Dutch; cuuyno, 

V\ ellh.J I o lament in low murmurs; to make a plaintive 
node ; to moan meanly and effeminatelv. 

1 hey came to the wood, wherb the hounds were in couples 
flaying their coming, but with a whining accent craving ii- 

D £* i C V • fl • • 

J a 1 • , Sidney, 

At 111s nurfe s tears 

He whin d and roar’d away your vidlorv 
I hat page, blufh’d at him. ' ’ Shakef. Coriolams. 

1 wice and once the hedge-pig whin’d. Slake/. Macbeth. 
Whip him, 

fill, like a boy, you fee him cringe his face, 

And whine aloud for mercy. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
All the common people have a whining tone and accent in 
their fpeech, as if they did ftill fmart or fufFer fome oppreffion. 

. . Davies on Ireland. 

I hen, if we whine, look pale, 

Aiid tell our tale, 

Men are in pain 
For us again ; 

So, neither fpeaking, doth become 
The lover’s ftate, nor being dumb. Suckling. 

He made a viler noife than fwine 
In windy weather, when they whine. Hudibras. 

Some, under fheeps cloathing, had the properties of wolves, 
t.iat is, they could whine and howl as well as bite and de- 

vour ' . South’s Sermons. 

I was not born fo bafe to flatter crouds. 

And move your pity by a whining tale. Dryd. DonSebafi. 
Laughing at their whining may perhaps be the proper me- 
tboc ’; Locke. 

Life was given for noble purpofes ; and therefore it muft 
not be facrificed to a quarrel, nor whined away in love. Collier. 

F'pon a general mourning, mercers and woollen-drapers 
would in four and twenty hours raife their cloths and filks to 
above a double price; and, if the mourning continued long, 
Morning with petitions to the court, that they were ready 
to ftarve. * Lw ft. 

Whine, n.f. [from the verb.] Plaintive noife; mean or af- 
fetfted complaint. 

The favourable opinion of men comes oftentimes by a few 
demure looks and aftedfed whines , fet ofF with fome odd devo¬ 
tional poftures and grimaces. South. 

I hy hateful whine of woe 
Breaks in upon my forrows, and diftraefs 
My jarring fenfes with thy beggar s cry. Rowe’s j. Shore. 

To Whi'nny. v. n. [hinnio, Lat. from the found.] To make 
a noife like a horfe or colt. 

Whi'nyard. n. J. [pinnan and ape, to gain honour, Saxon, 
Skinner. I know not whether this word was ever ufed feri- 
oufly, and therefore perhaps it might be denominated in con¬ 
tempt from whin, a tool to cut whins.] A fword, in con¬ 
tempt. 

He fnatch’d his zuhinyard up, that fled 
When he was falling oft his fteed. Hudibras . 

To WHIP. v. a. [ppeopan, Saxon ; wippen , Dutch.] 

I. To ftrike with any thing tough and flexible. 

He took 

The harnefs’d fteeds, that ftill w r ith 'horror fliook, 

And plies them with the Jafh, and zuhips ’em on; 

And, as he whips, upbraids’em with his foil. Addifor, 

Gay . 

3. T» 


2 . To few (lightly. 

In half whipt muflin nqedles uftdefs lie 


Dr\den■. 


W H 


« To drive with lalhes. 

?* This unbeard faweinefs, and boyifli troops; 

The king doth fmile at; and is well prepar’d 
To whip this dwarfifh war, thefe pigmy arms, 

From out the circle of his territories. Shak. King John. 

Let’s whip thefe ftragglers o’er the feas again ; 

Lafh hence thefe over-weening rags of France* 

Thefe famifh’d beggars. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Since 1 pluckt geefe, play’d truant, and whipt top, I knew 
not what’twas to be beaten ’till lately. Shakefpeare. 

If ordered everyday to w’dp his top, fo long as to make 
him weary, he will wifli for his book, if you promife it him 
as a reward of having whipt his top luftily quite out. Locke s 

^ To correct with lalhes 

** I’ll leave you to the hearing of the caufe. 

Hoping you’ll find good caufe to whip them all. Shakefpeare . 

Reafon with the fellow, 

Before you punifh Kim, where he heard this, 

Led: you fhould chance to whip your information. Shakefp. 

Hourly we fee fome raw pin-feather’d thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes fing, 

Who for falfe quantities was whipt at fchool 
But t’other day, and breaking grammar-rule. 

How did he return this haughty brave, 

Who whipt the winds, and made the fea his Have? Drydenl 
This requires more than fetting children a tafk, and whipping 
them without any more ado, if it be not done to our 
fancy. Locke. 

Oh chain me! whip me ! let me be the fcorn 
Of fordid rabbles and mfulting crowds! 

Give me but life. Smith’s Phcedra and Hippol. 

Heirs to titles and large eftates have a weakiiefs in their 
eyes, and are not able to bear the pain and indignity of 
whipping. Szuift. 

5. To lafh with farcafm. 

They would whip me with their fine wits, ’till I was as creft 
fallen as a dried pear. Shak. Merry Wives of Windjor . 

6. To in wrap. 

Its firing hath both ends neatly lapt over with another about 
three inches in length, and fo is firmly whipt about with fmall 
gut, that it may the eafier move in the edge of the rowler. 

Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

To Whip. v. a. To take any thing nimbly. 

In his lawlefs fit, 

Behind the arras hearing fomething ftir. 

He zuhips his rapier out, and cries a rat! 

And in this brainifh apprehenfion kills 
The unfeen good old man. Shak. Hamlet* 

She in a hurry whips up her darling under her arm. L’P fir. 
Raife yourfelf upon your hinder legs, and then ftretch out 
your head: I can eafily whip up to your horns, and fo out of 
the well. L’EJlrange. 

Brifk Sufan whips her linnen from the rope, 

Whilft the firft drizzling fhow’r is born aflope. Swift: 

Thus difpofed, it lies ready for you to whip it out in a mo¬ 
ment. Swift . 

To Whip. v.n. To move nimbly. 

Two friends travelling together met a bear upon the way : 
the one whips up a tree, and the other throws himfelf flat upon 
the ground. L’Efirange. 

The fimple ’fquire made a fudden ftart to follow; but the 
juftice of the quorum whipped between. Tatter. 

WHIP. n.f. [ hpeop, Saxon.] An -inftrument of correction 
tough and pliant. 

There fat infernal pain, 

And faft befide him fat tumultuous ftrife; 

The one in hand an iron zuhip did ftrain, 

The other brandifhed a bloody knife. 

Put in ev’ry honeft hand a whip. 

To lafh the rafcal naked through the world. 

Love is merely madnefs, and deferves as well a dark-houfe 
and a whip as madmen do. Shakefpeare. 

A zuhip for the horfe, a bridle for the afs. Prov. xxvi. 3. 

High on her head fhe rears two twifted fnakes; 

Her chain fhe rattles, and her zuhip Hie fhakes. Drydcn. 
In his right hand he holds the whip, with which he is fup- 
pofed to‘drive the horfes of the fun. Addifon. 

Each ftaunch polemick 

■nr ^ ame w bip z nd fpur, anddalK’d thro’thin and thick. Dune. 
1 pcord. n. f [whip and cord.] Cord of which lafhes are 


Fairy £hieen. 
Shak. Othello. 


made. 


In Raphael’s firft works are many final! foldings, often re- 
peated, which look like fo many zuhipccrds. Dry den. 

hipgrafting, n.f [In gardening.] 

L hipgrafiing is done two ways : firft, cut ofF the head 
the ftock, and fmooth it; then cut the graft from a 


of 


not or bud on one fide Hoping, about an inch and a half 
ong, with a fhoulder, but not deep, that it may reft on the 
op of the ftock : the graft muft be cut from the fhouldering 
mooth and even, floping by (Degrees, that the lower end be 
place the fhoulder on the head of the ftock, and mark 


thi 
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the length of the cut part of the graft, and with your knira 
cut away fo much of the ftock as the graft did cover, but not 
any of the wood of the ftock: place both together, that the 
cut part of both may join, and the Tap unite the one to the 
other; and bind them clofe together, and defend them from 
the rain with tempered clay or wax, a^ before. I he other 
way of whipgrafting is, where the grafts and the ftocks are of 
an equal fize: the ftock muft be cut floping upwards from one 
fide to the other, and the graft after the fame manner from the 
fhoulder downwards, that the graft may exaCtly join with the 
ftock in every part, and fo bind, and clay or wax them as 
before. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Whu-hand. n.f [whip and hand.] Advantage over. 

The archangel, when difcord was reftive and would not be 
drawn from her beloved monaftry with fair words, has the 
zvhi hand of her, and drags her out with many ftripes. Dryd. 

Whi'plash. n. f. The lain r fmall end of a whip. 

Have wbiplafb wel knotted and cartrope inough. Tujfer . 

Wh/pper. n.f [ troin whip j One who punifhes with 
whipping. » 

Love is meerly a madnefs, and deferves as well a dark-houfe 
and a whip as madmen do ; and the reafon why they are not 
fo puniihed is, that the whippers are in love too. Shakejpeare . 

Whippingpost. n.J. [whip and pofl.] A pillar to which 
criminals are bound when they are lafhed. 

Could not the whippingpoft prevail, 

With all its rhet’rick, nor the jail, 

To keep from flaying fcourge thy fkiii) 

And ankle free from iron gin ? Hudibras . 

Whi'p':AW. n J'. [whip and fiw.] 

The whipfaw is ufed by joiners to faw fuch great pieces of 
ftuff that the handfaw will not eafily reach through. Moxm. 

Whi'pstaff. n.f. [On fhipboard.] A piece of wood faftened 
to the heim, which the fteerfman holds in his hand to move 
the helm and turn the fhip. Bailey* 

Whi'pster. n.f [from whip.] A nimble fellow. 

I am not valiant neither; 

But ev’ry puny zvhipjler gets my fword. Shakefp. Othello : 

Give that w:>ipjrer but his errand. 

He takes my lord chief juftice’ warrant. Prior. 

W hipt, for zvhipped. 

In Bridewel a number be ftript, 

LefFe worthie than theefe to be whipt. Tujfer. 

To WHIRL, v.a. [hpypp an 3 Saxon; wirbelen, Dutch.] To 
turn round rapidly. 

* Five moons were feen to-night, 

Four fixed, and the fifth did whirl about 

The other four in wond’rous motion. Shakef. K. John. 

My thoughts are whirled like a potter’s wheel; 

I know not where I am, nor what I do. Shakef Henry VI. 

Fie whirls his fword around without delay, 

And hews through adverfe foes an ample way. Dryden. 

With his full force he zuhirf d it firft around ; 

But the foft yielding air receiv’d the wound. Dryden'. 

With what a whirling force his lance he toft’d ! 

Heav’ns what a fpring was in his arm to throw !• Dryden. 

The Stygian flood. 

Falling from on high, with bellowing found, 

Whirls the black waves and rattling ftones around. Addifon. 

With impetuous motion whirl’d apace, 

This magick wheel ftill moves, yet keeps its place. Granv. 
They have ever been taught by their fenfes, that the fun, 
with all the planets and the fixed ftars, are whirled round this 
little globe. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

To Whirl, v. n. To run round rapidly. 

He, rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the Ikyen, 

With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to ihine, Spenfer. 

As young ftriplings whip the top for/port 
On the fmooth pavement of an empty court. 

The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 

Admir’d with clamours of the beardlefs rout* Dryden. 

She what he fwears regards no more 
Than the deaf rocks when the loud billows roar; 

But whirl’d away, to flhun his hateful fight, 

Hid in the foreft. Dryden’s AEn. 

Wild and diftradled with their fears, 

They juflling plunge amidft the founding deeps ; 

The flood away, the ftruggling fquadron fweeps, 

And men and arms, and horfes whirling bears. Smith. 

Whirl. n.J~. [from the verb.] 

1. Gyration; quick rotation; circular motion; rapid circum¬ 
volution. 

’Twere well your judgments but in plays did range ; 

But ev’n your follies and debauches change 

With fuch a whirl, the poets of your age 

Are tir’d, and cannot (core them on the ftage. Dryden. 

Wings raife my feet; I’m pleas’d to mount on high, 
Trace all the mazes of the liquid fky ; 
r I heir various turnings and t\\G\vjwhirls declare* 

And live in the vaft regions of the air. Creech’s Maniliust 
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Nor whirl of time, nor flight of years can wafre. Creech. 
I have been watching what thoughts came up in the whirl 
of fancy, that were worth communicating. Pope. 

How the car rattles, how its kindling wheels 
Smoke in the whirl: the circling fand afcends. 

And in the noble duft the chariot’s loft. Smith. 

2 . Any thing moved with rapid rotation. 

Though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 

1 knew thou wert not flow to hear. 

Nor impotent to fave. Addifon s Spectator. 

WhFrlbat. n.J. [whirl and hat ] Anything moved rapidly 
round to give a blow. It is frequently ufed by the poets for 
the ancient ceftus. 

At zvh'rlbat he had flain many, and was now himfelf flain 
by Pollux. L'Eflrange. 

The wh'rlbat's falling blow they nimbly fhun. 

And win the race e’re they begin to run. " Creech's Manil. 
The guardian angels of kingdoms he rejected, as Dares 
did the whirlbats of Eryx, when they were thrown before him 
by Entellus. Dryden. 

The whirlbat and the rapid race fhall be 
Referv’d for Csefar, and ordain’d by me. Dryden's Virgil. 

WhPrlbone. n.f The patella. Ainfwortb. 

Whi'rliGig. n.f. [ whirl and gig.] A toy which children 
fpin round. 

He found that marbles taught him percuflion, and whirligigs 
the axis in peritrochio. Arbuthn. and Pope's Mart. Scribl. 

That fince they gave things their beginning, 

And fet this whirligig a fpinning. Prior . 

Whi'rlpit. 7 n.f [hpypypole, Saxon.] A place where the 

Whirlpool. 3 water moves circularly, and draws whatever 
comes within the circle towards its center ; a vortex. 

Poor Tom ! whom the foul fiend hath led through ford and 
whirlpool , o'er bog and quagmire. Shak. King Lear. 

In the fathomlefs profound 
Down funk they, like a falling ftone. 

By raging whirlpits overthrown. Sandys. 

This calm of heaven, this mermaid’s melodv. 

Into an unfeen whirlpool draws you faft, 

And in a moment finks you. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

Send forth, ye wife! lend forth your lab’ring thought: 
Let it return with empty notions fraught, 

Of airy columns every moment broke. 

Of circling whirlpools , and of fpheres of fmoke. Prior. 
There might arife fome vertiginous motions or whirlpools in 
the matter of the chaos, whereby the atoms muft be thruft 
and crowded to the middle of thofe whirlpools , and there con- 
ftipate one another into great folid bodies. Bentley. 

Wiii'rlwind. n.f. [ werbelwind, German.] A ftormy wind 
moving circularly. 

In the very torrent and whirlwind of your palflon, beget a 
temperance that may give it fmoothnefs. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

With whirlwinds from beneath fhe tofs’d the fnip, 

And bare expos’d the bofom of the deep. Dryden's AEn. 

Whi'rring. adj. A word formed in imitation of the found 
expreffedby it. 

From the brake the whirring pheafant fprings. 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. Pope. 

WHISK, n.f [ wijchcn , to wipe, German.] 

1. A fmall befom, or brufh. 

The white of an egg, though in part tranfparent, yet, 
being long agitated with a whfk or ipoon, lofes its transpa¬ 
rency. Boyle. 

If you break any china with the top of the whifk on the 
mantle-tree, gather up the fragments. Swift. 

2. A part of a woman’s drefs. 

An eafy means to prevent being one farthing the worfe for 
the abatement of intereft, is wearing a lawn whifk inftead of 
a point de Venice. Child of Trade. 

To Whisk, v. a. [wifehen , to wipe, German.] 

1. To fweep with a fmall befom. 

2. To move nimbly, as when one fweeps. 

Cardan believ’d great dates depend 
Upon the tip o’ th* bear’s tail’s end ; 

1 hat as (lie whifk'd it t’wards the fun, 

Strow’d mighty empires up and down. 

W hi skf.r. v.{. [from ivhifk ] The hair 
cheek unfnaven ; the muftachio. 

A facrifice to fall of ftate, 

Whofe thread of life the fatal fillers 

Did twift together v/ith its whifkers. Hudibras. 

Behold four kings in majefty rever’d. 

With hoary whifkers and a forky beard. Pppe. 

A painter added a pair of whifkers to the face. Addifon , 

1 o WHI'SPER. v. n. [ wifperen, Dutch.] To fpeak with a 
low voice, fo as not to be heard but by the ear clofe to the 
fpeaker. 

He fometime with fearful countenance would defire the king 
to look to himfelf; for that all the court and city were full of 
whifperings and expectation .of fome fudden change. Sidney . 


Hudibras. 
growing on the 


All that hate me wbifper together againft me pr ,• 

In fpcech of man, the vAifpmng or fufurrus, H M 
louder or Colter, is an intenour found ; but the fpeak’ . 
an exteriour found, and therefore you can never nr ° Ut lS 
nor ling in whifpering ; but in fpeech you may. * 6 

The king Aceflis calls; ' Bacon. 

Then foftly wbifper' d in her faithful ear, 

And bade his daughters at the rites appear. p 

It is as offenftve to fpeak wit in a fool’s company * ° P ‘-' 

would be ill manners to wbifper in it: he is difpleafcd at’ both* 
becaufe he is ignorant or what is faid. p tn > 

He comes and whifpers in his ear. o Tf* 

r \ he hollow whfp’ring breeze, the pliant rills ^ 
Purle down amid’ the twilled roots. <r' ^ 

To WhEper. v. a. ,m f°% 

1. To addrefs in a low voice. 

When they talk of him they fhake their heads 
And wbifper one another in the ear. Shak. King John 
Give forrow words ; the grief that does not fpeak, * 
JVhifp rs the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break. Shake ft) 
He i-irft whifpers the man in the ear, that fuch a man fhould 
thtnk iuch a card. Bacon's Natural Hiflcr,. 

The {reward whsfpered the youngTempler, that’s true to 
my knowledge _ w 

2. 10 utter in a low voice. 

You have heard of the news abroad, I mean the whifper'd 
ones; for they are yet but ear-kifling arguments. Shakejpeare. 

They might buzz and wbifper it one to another, and, tacit¬ 
ly withdrawing from the apoftles, noife it about the citv )W 

3. 'Fo prompt fecretly. 

Charles the emperor, 

Under pretence to fee the queen his aunt, 

Eor ftwas indeed his colour, but he came 

To ivhifper Wolfey, here makes vifitation. Shak. H. VIII. 

Whi'sper. n.f [from the verb.] A low foft voice. 

The extenfion is more in tones than in fpeech; therefore 
2 inward voice or wbifper cannot give a tone. haem 


the 


Shakefpeare's Tcmpejf. 


Milton. 


Stri&ly obferve the firft hints and whifpers of good and evil 
that pafs in the heart, and this will keep confidence quick and 

vi g ilant - . South . 

Soft whifpers through th’ affembly went. Dnden. 

He uncall’d, his patron to controul, 

Divulg’d the fecret whifpers of his fouj. Dryden, 

Whi'sperer. n. f [from wbifper.] 

1. One that fpeaks low. 

2. A private talker. 

Kings trull in eunuchs hath rather been as to good fpials anc! 
good wbifperers than good magi ft rates. Bacon. 

Whist. [This word is called b y Skinner, who feldom errs, an 
interje&ion commanding lilence, and fo it is commonly ufed; 
but Shakefpeare ufes it as a verb, and Milton as an adjective.] 

1. Are Client. 

Come unto thefe yellow fands, 

And then take hands ; 

Curt’fied when you have, and kill. 

The wild waves whifl. 

2 . Still; Client. 

The winds, with wonder whiff. 

Smoothly the waters kifs’d, 

Whifpering new joys to the mild ocean. 

2. Be Hill. 

Whist, n.f. A game at cards, requiring clofe attention and 
fiience. 

The clergyman ufed to play at whifl and fwobbers. Swift. 
Whifl awhile 

Walks his grave round, beneath a cloud of fmoke, 
’Wreath’d fragrant from the pipe. dhomfon s Autumn. 

To W HI'STLE. v. n. [hpiytlan, Saxon ; ffhdo , Latin.] 

1. To form a kind of mufical found by an inarticulate modula¬ 
tion of the breath/ ' 

I’ve watch’d and travell’d hard : 

Some time I fhall fleep out, the reft I’ll whiflle. Shakefp. 
His big manly voice 

Changing again toward chilcfilh treble pipes, 

He whijlles in his found. Shakefpeare. 

Let one whijlle at the one end of a trunk, and hold your 
ear at the other, and the found Fhall ftrike fo fharp as you can 
fcarce endure it. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

While the plowman near at hand 
Wbifiles o’er the furrow’d land. Milton. 

Should Bertran found his trumpets, 

And Torrifmond but whijlle through his fingers, 

He draws his army off. Dryden's Spanijh fryar 

He whifl'd as he went for want of thought. 

The ploughman leaves the talk of day. 

And trudging homeward wbifiles on the way. 

2. To make a found with a fmall wind inftrument. 

3. To found Fhrill. 

Soft whifpers run along the leafy woods, 

And mountains whiflle to the murm’ring floods. 


Dryden. 


Rb*etus 
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Prior. 

Pope. 


1. 


Rhartus from the hearth a burning brand 
Selcdls, and whirling waves ; ’till from his hand 
The fire took flame, then dalh’d it from the right 
On fair Charaxus’ temples, near the fight 
Then whijlling pall came on. Dryden. 

When winged deaths in whifling arrows fly. 

Wilt thou, though wounded, yet undaunted ftay. 

Perform thy part, and fhare the dangerous day ? 

The wild winds whiflle , and the billows roar, 

The fplitting raft the furious tempeft tore. 

To Whistle, v. a. To call by a whiflle. 

JDhiftle them backwards and forwards, ’till he is weary. 

South's Sermons. 

He chanced to mifs his dog: we flood ftill ’till he had 

whiffled him up. Addijon. 

" When Ample pride for flatt’ry makes demands, 

May dunce by dunce be whiffled off my hands ! Pope. 
Wh/sTLE. n.f [hpiple, Saxon.] 

Sound made by the modulation of the breath in the mouth. 

My fire in caves conflrains the wind, 

Can with a breath their clam’rous rage appeafe; 

They fear his whfle , and forfake the Teas. Dryden. 

1. A found made by a fmall wind inftrument. 

0 The mouth ; the organ of whiffing. 

Let’s drink the other cup to wet our ivhiffles , and fo fing 
away ail fad thoughts. Walton's Angler. 

A fmall wind inftrument. 

The mailers and pilots were fo aftonilhed that they knew 
not how to direbl; and if they knew, they could fcarcely, 
when they directed, hear their own ivhfiic. Sidney. 

Behold, 

' Upon the hempen tackle fhipboys climbing; 

Hear the fhrill whiffle , which doth order give 
To founds confus’d. Shakef Henry V. 

Small whiflle f, or flicpherds oaten pipes, give a found, be¬ 
caufe of their extreme flendernefs, whereby the air is more 
pent than in a wider pipe. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Her infant grandame’s whiffle next it grew, 

The bells (he gingl’d, and the whiffle blew. Pope. 

5. The noife of winds. 

6. A call, fuch as fportfmen ufe to their dogs. 

Madam, here comes my lord. 

—r have been worth the whijlle. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The knight, purfuing this epiftle. 

Believ’d he’d brought her te his whifle. Hudibras. 

Wiii'stler. n.f [from whiftle.] One who whiftles. 

The prize was a guinea to be conferred upon the ablell 
whiffler, who could whiftle cleareft, and go through his tune 
without laughing. 

Whit. n.f. [pdre, a thing; apiht:, any thing, Saxon.] 
point; a jot 


Addifon. 

A 


We love, and are no whit regarded. 


Sidney. 


The motive caufe of doing it is not in ourfelves, but car- 
rieth us as if the wind fhould drive a feather in the air; we no 
whit furthering that whereby we are driven. Hooker. 

Her facred book with blood ywrit, 

That none could read, except fhe did him teach; 

She unto him difclofed every whit. 

And heavenly documents thereout did preach. Fairy ffjueen. 
Although the lord became the king’s tenant, his country 
was no whit reformed thereby, but remained in the former 
barbarifm. Davies on Ireland. 

Nature’s full bleflings would be well difpens’d 
In unfuperfluous, even proportion, 

And fhe no whit encumber’d with her ftore. Milton. 

In account of ancient times it ought to fatisfy any enquirer, 
if they can be brought any whit near one another. Tillotfan. 

It is every whit as honourable to aflift a good minifter, as 
to oppofe a bad one. Addifon s Foeeholder, N u . 48. 

White, adj. [hpit, Saxon ; wit , Dutch.] 

1. Having fuch an appearance as arifes from the mixture of all 
colours; fnowy. 

When the paper was held nearer to any colour than to the 
reft, it appeared of that colour to which it approached neareft ; 
but when it was equally, or almoft equally diftant from all 
the colours, fo that it might be equally illuminated by them 
all, it appeared white. Newton's Opticks. 

Why round our coaches crowd the wbiie-sjov'd beaus ? 

Pope. 

Ulyffes cut a piece from the chine of the white- tooth’d 
boar, round which there was much fat. Broome. 

2. Having the colour of fear; pale. 

My hand will 

T hat multitudinous fea incarnadine. 

Making the green one red.-— 

• _ k ~ J O 

~~“Mv hands are of your colour, but I fhame 

To wear a heart fo 0white. Shakefp Macbeth. 

o* Having the colour appropriated to happinefs and innocence. 

Welcome, pure-ey’d faith, white- handed hope ; 

J hou hovering angel girt with golden wings. 

Arid thou unblemifh’d form of chaftity. Milton. 


. Wert thou that fweet-fmiling youth ? 

Or that crown’d matron, fage, white-r obed truth ? Milton t 
Let this aufpicious morning be exprefl 
With a white ftone, diftinguifh’d from the reft; 

White as thy fame, and as thy honour clear, 

And let new joys attend on thy new-added year. Dryden . 

To feaftful mirth be this zvhite hour aflign’d. 

And fweet difeourfe, the banquet of the mind. Pope, 

Peace o’er the world her olive-wand extend, 

And white- rob’d innocence from heav’n defeend. Pope» 

4. Grey with age. 

I call you fervile minifters. 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d. 

Your high-engender’d battles ’gainft a head 

So old and white as this. Shakefpeare's K. Lear . 

So minutes, hours, and days, weeks, months and years 
Paft over, to the end they were created. 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. Shakefpeare , 

5. Pure; unblemiftied. 

Unhappy Dryden ! in all Charles’s days, 

Rofcommon only boafts unfpotted Jays : 

And in our own, excufe lome courtly flams. 

No ichiter page than Addilbn’s remains. Pope « 

White, n.f 

1. Whitenefs ; any thing white; white colour. 

A friend coming to vifit me, I flopp'd him at the door, 
and before I told him what the colours were, or what I was 
doing, I afked him which of the two whites were the bell, 
and wherein they differed ? and after he had at that diftance 
view’d them well, he anlwer’d, that they were both good 
whites , and that he could not fay which was beft, nor wherein 
their colours differ’d. Nezvton's Opticks . 

My Nan fhall be the queen of all the fairies, 

Finely attired in a robe of white. Shakefpeare. 

2. The mark at which an arrow is fhot. 

If a mark be fet up for an archer at a great diftance, let 
him aim as exadlly as he can, the leaft wind fhall take his 
arrow, and divert it from the zvhite. Dryden . 

Remove him then, and all your plots fly fure 
Point blank, and level to the very white 
Of your defigns. Southern . 

3. The albugineous part of eggs. 

I’ll fetch fome flax and whites of e<rg;s 

_ DO 

T’ apply to’s bleeding face. Shakefpeare. 

The ftrongefl repellents are the whites of new-laid eggs 
beaten to a froth, with alum. JVifeman's Surgery. 

What principle manages the white and yolk of an egg into 
fuch a variety of textures, as is requifite to fafhion a 
chick ? Boyle. 

The two in mod regions reprefent the yolk and the mem¬ 
brane that lies next above it; fo the exterior region of the 
earth is as the fhell of the egg, and the abyfs under it as the 
zvhite that lies under the lhell. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

4. The white part of the eye. 

Our general himfelf 
San&ifies himfelf vvith’s hands. 

And turns up the white o’ th’ eye to his difeourfe. Shakefp. 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye, doth not lie in 
the fame fuperfleies with the zvhite of the eye, but rifeth up 
as a hillock, above its convexity. Ray. 

To White, v. a. [from the adjedlive.] To make white; to 
dealbate. 

His raiment became fhining, exceeding white as fnow ; fo 
as no fuller on earth can zvhite them. Alar. ix. 3. 

Like unto whited fepulchres, 'which appear beautiful out¬ 
ward, but are within full of dead men’s bones. Matt, xxiii. 
Whitele'ad. n.f 

White lead is made by taking fheet-lead, and having cut it 
into long and narrow flips, Ihey make it up into rolls, but 
lb that a fmall diftance may remain between every fpiral re¬ 
volution. Thefe roils are put into earthen pots, fo ordered 
that the lead may not fink down above half v/ay, or fome 
fmall matter more in them : thefe pots have each of them 
very fharp vinegar in the bottom, fo full as almoft to touch 
the lead. When the vinegar and lead have both been put 
into the pot, it is covered up dole, and fo left for a certain 
time ; in which fpace the corrofive fumes of the vinegar will 
reduce the furface of the lead into a more white coal, which 
they feparate by knocking it with a hammer. There are two 
forts of this fold at the colour fhops, the one called cerufe, 
which is the raofl pure part, and the other is called white 

t Sjuincy. 

Whttely. adj. [from zvhite.] Coming near to white. 

A white y wanton, with a velvet brow. 

With two pitch-balls ftuck in her face for eyes. Shakefp. 

Now, governor, I fee I muft blufh 
Quite through this vail of night a zvhitely fhame. 

To think I could defign to make thofe free, 

Who were by nature Oaves. Southern's Oroonoko. 

• t t 

White- 
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W H I 

Whi'temeat. n. f. [white and meat.] Food made of milk. 
Much .altnefs in whitemeat is ill for the (lone. Buffer. 
1 he lrilh bamfhed into the mountains, lived only upon 

whitemeats. ' c. V 

»t-> TX7’ / r r . open/e). 

*o hi i eis. . v. a. [from white.] To make white. 

I he fmoke of lulphur will not black a paper, and is com¬ 
monly uled by women to whiten tiffanies. Brown. 

Flax, the foil and climate are proper for whitening, by the 
frequency of brooks, and alfo of winds. Temple. 

Women of my complexion ought to be more modefti 
efpecially fmce our faces debar us from all artificial whiten- 

ing5 ' n. ... , _ . Guardian, N°. 6 i. 

striking her cliff, the fform confirms her pow’r s 

The waves but whiten her triumphant fhore. Prior. 

Whether the darken’d room to mufe invite. 

Or whiten'd wall provoke the fkew’r to write / 

In durance, exile, Bedlam, or the mint, 

_ Bike , Lee ° r Bud S e11 ’ 1 Wil! rhyme and print. Pope. 

To Vv Hi ten. v. n. To grow white. 

The bark expects its freight ; 

The loofen’d canvas trembles with the wind. 

And the fea whitens with aufpicious gales. Smith. 

HI tener * n ‘f [horn whiten.] One who makes any thing white. 
Wheteness. n.f [from white. J 

1. Fhe ftate of being white 3 freedom from colour. 

This doth lead me to her hand. 

Of my firff love the fatal band. 

Where whitenefs doth for ever fit; 

Nature herfelf enamell’d it. * Sidney, h: ii. 

• * S a mea P between all colours, having difpofed 

itfelf indifferently to them all, fo as with equal facility to 

be tinged with any of them. Newton's Gpticks. 

2. x aleneis. 

Thou tiembleff, aitd the zvhitenefs of thy cheek. 

Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. Shakefpeare. 

3. Purity3 cleannefs. Jr 

, I he leaft fpot is vifible on ermine; but to preferve this 
zvhitenefs in its original purity, you have, like that ermine, 
forfaken the common track of bufinefs, which is not always 
clean. D I 

Wfil'TEPOT .n.f A kind of food. 

Cornwall fqiiab-pye, and Devon whitepot brings. Kim. 
/IIiTLS * n ’ f‘ \f LUor olbus.] It arifes from a laxnefs of the 
glands of the uterus, and a cold pituitous blood. Duincv 
Whitethorn, n.f. A fpccies of thorn. 

As little as a whitethorn and a pear-tree feem of kin, a cion 
of the latter will fometimes profper well, being grafted upon 
a flock of the former. jfi 

Whitewash, n.f [white and ivajh.] A wafli to make the 
ikin teen fair. 

The clergy, during Cromwell’s ufurpation, were very 
much taken up in reforming the female world 3 I have heard 


a whole fermon againft a whitewajh. 


Addifon. 


Suckling. 


Whi'tewine. n.f. [white and wine.] A fpccies of wine pro¬ 
duced from the white grapes. 

The feeds and roots are to be cut, beaten, and infufed in 

whitcwine. , c 

,,, . , „ irtjeman s Surgery. 

Whether, adv. [hpyfcep, Saxon.] 

1. To what place? interrogatively. 

Sifter, well met 3 whither away lo fafl ?— 

—No farther than the Tower. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

1 he common people fwarm like fummer flies ; 

And whither fly the gnats, but to the fun ? Shah ft ear e. 

Ah ! whither am 1 hurry’d ? ah ! forgive, 

Ye fhades, and let your fifter’s iffue live. JDrvden 

2. To what place ? Abfolutely. ' 

I ftray’d I knew not whither. Milton. 

3. I o which place 3 relatively. 

JVhitper , when as they came, they fell at words, 

W hether of them fhould be the lord of lords. Spenfer. 

At Canterbury, whither feme voice was run on before, the 
mayor feized on them, as they were taking frefh horfes. Wotton. 

1 hat lord advanced to Winchefter, whither Sir John Berk¬ 
ley brought him two regiments more of foot. Clarendon. 

4. 7 o what degree ? Obfolete 3 perhaps never in ufe. 

Whither at length yvilt thou abufe our patience ? 

Still fhall thy fury mock us ? p. Johnfon. 

Whithersoever, adv. [whither and foever.] To whatfoever 
place. 

For whatever end faith is defigned, and whitherfoever the 
nature and intention of the grace does drive us, thither we 
muft go, and to that end we muft dire& all our a&ions. Taylor 
Whi'tino. n.f [• wittingh , Dutch 3 albumus. Lat.l 

1. A final! feafifh. 

Some fifh are gutted, fpht, and kept in pickle, as whitim 
an^mackcrd. Carew's Purvey of Cornwall 

J he muicular nbres of fifhes are more tender than thofe of 
terreftiul animals, and their whole fubftance more watery. 
Some fifhes, as whitings , can be almoft entirely diifolved. into 

... rr Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. A loft chalk, [from white.] 

That this impregnated liquor may be improved, they pour 


W H O 

it upon whiting, which is a white chalk, or dav « , 
deied, cleanfcd, and made up into balls. 7 P°^ 

hen you clean your plate, leave the whitiy, } .°y^ 
_ be feen in all the chinks. * £ plainly to 

WhFtish. n.f [from white.] Somewhat white 
L he lame aqua-fortis, that will quickly rK,, " , 

of red lead into a darker colour, Will, bein/put u^ ** f ednef3 
produce a whitijh fubftance, as with coppfrft did a blu^D ad ‘ 
Whitishness. n.f. [hom whitijh.} The quality P 
lomewhat white. 1 v beino- 

Take good venereal vitriol of a deep blue an* 
w.th fame of the entire cryftab, purpofely referred C ,° mpare 
the lubtde powder of the fame fait, which will cxh Tj 0me of 
confideraule degree of zvhitiffmefs. p / blt a v ery 

Whi'tleather. n.f. [uhitemi leather.} BN C f m - 
with alum, remarkable for toughnefs. d “ "- r dreffed 
VVhole bridle and faddle, whitkthr and nal 
With collars and harneis. Tuff ’ rr „ 

He bor’d the nerves through, from the hi]' f/fK/ 
and then knit 1 

Both to his chariot, with a thong of whitkather m , 

Nor do I care much, if her pretty fnout*^’ Cba ^ matti 
Meet with her furrow’d chin, and both too-ether 
Hem in her lips, as dry as good whitleatber. 

V\ hi tlow. n.f [jopit, Saxon, and loup , a wolf c/.;„ ■ 
ppit, Saxon, and lozv, a flame. M.Lye.l AfwelliLh 
the cuticle and cutis called the mild whitlow, or beweTtlie 
penofteum and the bone, called the malignant whitlow 
1 aronychia is a fmall fwelling about tile nails and ends of the 
fingers, by the vulgar people generally called whitfiaw. Wild 
Whitsour. n.f A kind of apple. See Apple 
Whi'tster, or whiter, n. f. [horn white.] A whitener 

Carry it among the whitjlers in Datchet mead. ShatifUm 
Whi tsul. n.f A provincial word. JF 

Their meat was .whitful, as they call it, namely, milk, four 
milk,’ cheefe, curds, butter. A 

Whi'tsuntide. n.f [white and Sunday, becaufe the'"con- 
verts newly baptized, appeared from Eafter to Wlfitfuntide in 
white. Skinner.] The feaft of Pentecoft. 

Strephon, with leafy twigs of laurel tree, 

A garland made on temples for to wear 3 
For he then chofen was the dignity 
Ot village lord that Whitfontide to bear. Sidney , 

This they employ in brewing and baking againft Whit¬ 
fontide. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

And let us do it with no fhew of fear; 

Nor with no more than if we heard that England 
Were bufied with a Whitfon morrice dance. ° Shakefpeam 
Wh Ft ten tree. n.f. A fort of tree. Ainfworth 

WHFTTLE. n.f [hpytel, Saxon.] J ' 

1. A white drefs for a woman. Not in ufe. 

2. [Jppytel, Saxon.] A knife. 

There’s not a ■whittle in th’ unruly camp, 

But I do prize it at my love, before 
The reverend’ft throat in Athens. Shakefpean , 

A dagger hanging at his belt he had. 

Made 0? an antient fwofd’s welDtempex’d blade j 
He wore a Sheffield whittle in his hofe.' Bettertons Miller. 
To Whittle, v.a. [from the noun,] To cut with a knife 3 
to edge 3 to fharpen. Not in ufe. 

\\ hen they are come to that once, and are thoroughly 
whittled , then ihall you have them caft their wanton eyes 
upon men’s wives. Hakewill on Providence. 

To Whiz. v. n. [from the found that it expEeifes.J To make 
a loud humming noife. 

T. he exhalations, whizzing in the air. 

Give lo much light, that I may read by them. Shakefpeare. 
Turn him about, 

I know him, he’ll but whiz , and ftrait go out. Dryden. 

Soon all with vigour bend their trufty bows, 

And from the quiver each his arrow chofe : 

Hippocoon’s was the fiift 3 with forceful lway 
It flew, and whizzing cut the liquid way. Dryden. 

Who. pronoun, [hya, Saxon ; zvie, Dutch.] 

1. A pronoun relative, applied to perfons. 

We have no perfedt defcription of it, nor any knowledge 
how, or by whom it is inhabited. Abbot. 

Oft have I feen a timely-parted ghoft, 

Of afhy femblance, meagre, pale, and bloodlefs, 

Being all defeended to the lab’ring heart. 

Who , in the conflict that it holds with death, 

Attradfs the fame for ardance ’gainft the enemy* Shakefp . 

Were the grac’d perfon of cur Banquo prefeiit, 

Whom I may rather challenge for unkindnefs, 

Than pity for mifchance. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The fon of Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 

Lives in the Englifh court. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

A man can never be obliged to fubmit to any power, un- 
lefs he can be fatisfied, who is the perfon who has a right to 
exercife it. Locke . 

9 . Tell. 


8 





WHO 


to. 


Tefl who loves who 3 what favours fome partake. 

And who is jilted. Dryden. 

We are ftill as much at a lofs, who civil power belongs 

Locke. 


Boy.. 


Ex. xxix. 18. 

Shakefpeare. 

Milton. 


2. As who fhould fay , elliptically for as one who foould fay. 

Hope throws a generous contempt upon ill ufage, and looks 
like a handfome defiance of a misfortune : as who Jioould fay , 
you are fomevvhat troublefome now, but I jfhall conquer 
you. ? Collier againjl Defpair. 

3. Whofe is the genitive of which , as well as of who , and is ap¬ 
plied to things. 

Whofe foever fins ye remit, they are remitted 3 and whofe 
foever fins ye retain, they are retained. John xx. 23. 

The queftion whofe folution I require, 

Is what the fex of women moft defire Dryden. 

Is there any other doctrine, whofe followers are puniflied ? Add\ 

4. It has fometimes a disjunctive fenfe. 

There thou teli’fl of kings, and zvho afpire 3 
Who fall, who rife, zvho triumphs, who do moan. Daniel. 

Whoe ver, pronoun, [who and ever.] Anyone, without limi¬ 
tation or exception. 

Whoever doth to temperance apply 
His ftedfaft life, and all his adtions frame, 

Truft me, {hall find no greater enemy, 

Than ftubborn perturbation to the fame. Fairy ffpueen. 
I think myfelf beholden, whoever fhews me my miftakes. Loci 

Whoe’er thou art, that fortune brings to keep 
The rights of Neptune, monarch of the deep 3 
Thee firil it fits, O ftranger, to prepare 
The due libation, and the folemn prayer. Pope. 

Whoever is really brave, has always this comfort when he 
is opprefs’d, that he knows himfelf to be luperior to thofe 
who injure him, by forgiving it. a - 

Whole. adj. [palg, Saxon 3 heal , Dutch.] 

1. All 3 total 3 containing all. 

Burn the whole ram upon the altar. 

All the whole army ftood agaz’d at him. 

Fierce extremes, 

Contiguous might diftemper the whole frame. 

2. Uninjured ; unimpaired. 

Anguifh is come upon me, becaufe my life is yet whole in 
me. 2 Sa. i. 9. 

3. Well of any hurt or ficknefs. 

When they had done circumcifing all the people, they abode 
in the Camp, till they were zvhole. Jof v. 8. 

Whole, n. f. The totality 3 no part omitted 3 the complex of 
all the parts. 

Fear God, and keep his commandments, for this is the 
whole of man. Ecclefiajies. 

Begin with fenfe, of ev’ry art the foul 5 
Parts anfwering parts, fhall Hide into a whole. Pope. 

It contained the whole of religion amongft the antients 3 
and made philofophy more agreeable. Broome. 

There is a metaphyfical whole , when the effence of a thing 
is faid to confift of two parts, the genus and the difference, 
i. e. the general and the fpecial nature, which, being joined 
together, make up a definition. Watts's Logick. 

Wholesale, n.f [whole and Jale.] Sale in the lump, notin 
feparate fmall parcels. 

Thefe are wholejale chapmen to Satan, that do not truck 
and barter one crime for another, but take the whole 
h er d. Government of the Tongue. 

This coft me at the wholefale merchant’s a hundred drachma’s 3 
I make two hundred by felling it in retail. Addifon. 

Some from vanity, or envy, defpife a valuable book, and 
throw contempt upon it by wholefale. Watts. 

Who / lesome. adj. [heelfam , Dutch 3 heylfam , Teutonickj 
both from j^ael, Saxon, health.] 

I. Sound. Contrary to unfound in doclrine. 

They fuffer us to famifti, repeal daily any zvholefome a£t 
eftablifhed againft the rich, and provide more piercing ftatutes 
to chain up the poor. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

’Tis no lefs 

To govern juftly, make your empire flourifh. 

With zvholejome laws, in riches, peace, and plenty; 

Than, by the expence of wealth and blood, to make 
New acquifitions. Denham's Sophy. 

So the dodtrine contain’d be but wholefome and edifying, a 
want of exaeftnefs in fpeaking may be overlook'd. Atterbury. 
Contributing to health. 

Night not now, as ere man fell, 

JAaolfome and cool and mild ; but with black air 
Accompany’d, with damps and dreadful gloom. Milton, 
Befides the wholefome luxury which that place abounds with, 
a kitchen garden is a more pleafant fight than the fineft 
orangery. 

ohe held it wholcfomer by much, 

To reft a little on the couch. * Pj-ior. 

3 * ffreferving 3 falutary. Obfolete. 

I he Lord helpeth his anointed, and will hear him from 
V s °*y heaven 3 even with the wholefojne ftrength of his 
r, « ht ha " d - Pfalm xx. 6. 
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W H O 

4. Kindly; pleafing. A burlefqiie ufe. 

I cannot make you a wholejome anfwer 3 my wit’s dift 
eafed. . Shakefp. Hamlet. 

To wail friends loft, 

Is not by much fo wholefome , profitable. 

As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Shakefpeare. 

Wholesomely, adv. [from wholefome.] Salubrioufly 3 falu~ 
tiferoufly. 

WhoLesomeness. n.f [from wholefome .] 

1. Quality of conducing to health 3 falubrity. 

We made a ftandard of the healthfulnefs of the air, from 
the proportion of acute and epidemical difeafes, and of the 
wholefojnenefs of the food from that of the chronical. Graunt. 

At Tonon they fhewed us a great fountain of water, that 
is in great efteem for its wholejbmcnefs; weighing two ounces 
in a pound lefs than the fame meafure of the lake water. Add. 

2. Saiutarinefs 3 conducivenefs to good. 

Who'lly. aav. [from zvhole.] 

1. Completely ; perfectly. 

'['he thruft was fo ftrong, that he couid not fo whoVy beat 
it away, but that it met with his thigh, through which it 
ran Sidney , b. ii. 

Nor whdl loft we fo deferv’d a prey 3 
For ftorms repenting part of it reftor’d. . Dryden. 

Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance 3 
' By turns they quit their ground, by turns advance : 

Victors, and vanquifh’d in the various field. 

Nor wholly overcome, nor wholy yield. Dryden. 

This ftory was written before Boccace 3 but its author being 
wholly loft, Chaucer is now become an original. Dryden . 

They employ’d themfelves wholly in domeftick life 3 and 
provided a woman could keep her houfe in order, fhe never 
troubled herfelf about regulating the commonwealth. Addifon. 

2. Totally ; in all the parts or kinds. 

Metals are wholly fubterrany. Bacon. 

Whom, the accufative of who , fingular and plural. 

here be men in the world, whom you had rather have 
your fon be with five hundred pounds, than fome other with 
five thoufands. Locke on Education. 

W hgmsoe'ver. pron. [who and foever.] Any without exception^ 
With whomfoever thou findeft thy goods, let him not 
live* Gen. xxxi. 32. 

Nature has beftowed mines on feveral parts 3 but their 
riches are only for the induftrious and frugal. Wbo?nfoever 
elfe they vifit, ’tis with the diligent and fober only they 
ftay. ^ Locke. 

Whoo'bub. n.f. Hubbub. See Hubbub. 

In this time of lethargy, I pick’d and cut moft of their 
feftival purfes : and had not the old man come in with a 
whoobub againft his daughter, and fear’d my choughs from 
the chaff, I fiad not left a purfe in the whole army* Shakefp. 

VvHOOP. n. f [See hoop.] 

1. A fhout of purfuit. 

Let them breathe a-while, and then 
Cry whoop, and fet them on again. Hudibras. 

A fox crofling the road, drew off a confiderable detachment, 
who clapp’d fpurs to their horfes, and purfued him with 
zvhoops and hallows. Addifon 

2. [Upupa, Latin.] A bird. Diffi 

To Whoop, v. n. [from the noun.] To fhout with malio-- 

nity. 

Treafon and murder ever kept together, 

As two yoke devils fworn to either’s purpofe : 

Working fo grofly in a nat’ral caufe, 

That admiration did not whoop at them. 

To Whoop, v.a. To infult with fliouts. 

While he trufts me, ’twere fo bafe a part 
To fawn, and yet betrays I fhou’d be hifs’d 
And whoop'd in hell for that ingratitude. 

WHORE, n.f. [hop, Saxons hoere j Dutch.] 

1. A woman who converfes unlawfully with men 3 a fornica- 
trefs 5 an adultrefs 3 a ftrumpet. 

To put out the word zvhore , thou doft me wo, 
Throughout my book 3 troth, put out woman too. B. Johnf 

2. A proftitute 3 a woman who receives men for money. 

Orontes 

Conveys his wealth to Tiber’s hungry fhores, 

And fattens Italy with foreign whores. 

We weary’d fhould lie down in death : 

This cheat of life would take no more 3 
It you thought fame but empty breath 3 
Your Phyllis but a perjur’d whore. 

To Whore, v.n. [from the noun.] To converfe unlawfully 
with the other fex. J 

’Tis a noble general’s prudent part, 

To cherifh valour, and reward defert: 

Let him be daub d with lace, live high, and whore 5 
Sometimes be loufy, but be never poor. •" Dryden , 

To Who re. v.a. To corrupt with regard to chaftity. 

Who redom. n. f. [from whore.] hornication. 

Some let go whoredom as an indifferent matter, which yet 
ftrive for an holy-day, as for their life. Hall. 

30 Nor 


Shakefpeare „ 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Prior, 
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Nor can that perfon who accounts it his recreation to fee 
one man wallowing in his filthy revels, and another infamous 
by his lenfuality, be fo impudent as to allege, that all the 
enormous draughts of the one can leave the ieaft relifli upon 
the tip of his tongue; or that all the fornications and whore¬ 
doms of the other can quench his own luft. South's Sermons. 

^Vhorema'ster. ] n. f. [ whore and majier or monger .] One 

Whoremo'nger. 3 who keeps whores, or converfes with a 
fornicatrefs. 

Vv hat is a whorttnajier , fool ? a fool in good cloaths and 
fomethinglike thee. Shakefpeare. 

As if we were drunkards, by a planetary influence; an ad¬ 
mirable evafion of whorema/ler man, to lay his goatifh difpo- 
fition on the change of a ftar. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Art thou fully perfuaded that no whoremonger nor adulter¬ 
er (hall have any inheritance in the kingdom of God ? and dolt 
thou continue to pra&ife thefe vices ? Tillotfon's Sermons . 

A rank notorious whorernajier , to choofe, 

To thruft his neck into the marriage noofe. Dryden. 

If he were jealous, he might clip his wife’s wings; but 
what would this avail, when there were flocks of whorema- 
flers perpetually hovering over his houfe. Addifan's Guardian. 

Whoreson, n.f [whore and fon.\ A baftard. It is gene¬ 
rally uied in a ludicrous diflike. 

fVhorefon, mad compound of majefty, thou art welcome. 

Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
Thou whorefon Zed ! thou unneceflary letter. Shakefpeare. 

How now 7 , you whorefon peafant, 

Where have you been thefe two days loitering ? Shakcfp. 
£rog was a cunning, fly whorefon , quite the reverfe of John. 

Arbuthnot's Hifory of 'John Bull. 

Who'rish. adj. [from whore.] Unchaft; incontinent. 

You, like a letcher, out of whorifh loins 
Breed out your inheritors. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
By means of a whorifh woman a man is brought to a piece 
of bread. Prov.v i. 26. 

Whortleberry, n.f [Jjeojvcbejiian, Saxon.] Bilberry. A 
plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, fliaped like a pitcher; from 
whofe empalement arifes the pointal, fixed like a nail in the 
upper part of the flower, which becomes a foft umbilicated 
fruit or berry full of juice, in which are inclofed feeds, for the 
moft part fmall. Miller. 

Whose, n.f 

1. Genitive of who. 

Though I could 

With barefac’d power fweep him from my fight. 

And bid my will avouch it, yet I muff not; 

For certain friends that are both his and mine, 

Whofe loves I may not drop. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

2. Genitive of which. 

Thy name afrights me, in whofe found is death. Shakefp. 

Thofe darts whofe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his power. Prior. 

Who'so. } pronoun, [who and fever.] Any, without re- 

Whosoe'ver. i ftri&ion. 

Whofo is out of hope to attain to another’s virtue, will feck 
to comeat even hand, by deprefling another’s fortune. Bacon. 

Let there be perfons Iicenfed to lend upon ufury; let the 
rate be fomewhat more eafy for the merchant than that he for¬ 
merly payed ; for all borrowers {hall have fome eafe, be he 
merchant or whofoever. Bacon. 

He inclos’d 

Knowledge of good, and evil, in this tree. 

That whofo eats thereof, forthwith attains 
Wifdom. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

Whofoever hath Chrift for his friend, (hall be fure of coun- 
fel, and whofoever is his own friend will be fure to obey it. 

South's Sermons. 

Whurt. n.f. A whortleberry ; a bilberry. 

For fruits, both wild, as whurts, ftrawberries, pears and 
plums, though the meaner fort come fhort, the gentlemen 
ftep not far behind thofe of other parts. Carew. 

Why. adv . [Jppi, yiojyjppi , Saxon.] 

1. For what reafon ? Interrogatively. 

They both deal juftly with you; why ? not from any regard 
they have for juftice, but becaufe their fortune depends on their 
credit. Swift. 

2 . For which reafon. Relatively. 

Mortar will not have attained its utmoft compacftnefs till 
fourfcore years after it has been employed ; and this is one rea¬ 
fon why, in demolifhing ancient fabricks, it is more eafy to 
break the ftone than the mortar. Boyle. 

No ground of enmity 

Why he flhould mean me ill. Milton. 

Such, whofe foie blifs is eating ; who can give 
But that one brutal reafon, why they live. Dryden. 

3. For what reafon. Relatively. 

Shall I tell you ivhy: — 

—Ay, fir, and wherefore; for they fay. 

Every why hath a wherefore. Shakefpeare. 


I was difpatch’d for their defence and o- uarc j. 

And liften why , for I will tell you now. & 

We examine the why, the what and the how of thi 


on. 
thino-g. 
L’Ejt range. 


E>rydc 


cn. 


Turn the difcourfe; I have a reafon why 
I would not have you fpeak fo tenderly. 

4. It is fometimes ufed emphatically. 

Ninus’ tomb, man ; why, you muft not fpeak that vet ■ 
that you anlwer to ryram. , A 

You have not been a-bed then ? ° Cj ^ eare ' 

Why, no ; the day had broke before we parted. ita„, 
Whence is tins ? why: from that effcntial fuitablenefs whirh 
obedience has to the relation which is between a rational 
ture and his Creator. o„, crea ~ 

W dure’° T ’ adV ‘ A Cant WOrd f0r V ‘ 0,ent ° r peren ’P tor )' proce- 

Capoch’d your rabbins of the fynod, 

And fnap’d their canons with a whynot. Hun 

Wi. [Sax.] Holy. Thus wimund, holy peace ; wihert, eminent 
for landity; alwi, altogether holy, as Hierocles, Hieronymus 
Hofius, &c. Gib fen' kC a 9 

Wic, Wich. Comes from the Saxon pic, which according'To 
the different nature and condition of places, hath a threefold 
Unification ; implying either a village, er a bay made by the 
winding banks of a river, or a caftle. Gibfon's Camden 

Wick. n.f. [peoce, Saxon; wiecke, Dutch.] T he fubftance 
round which is applied the wax or tallow of a torch or candle 

But true it is, that when the oil is fpent, 

The light goes out, and wick is thrown away ; 

So, when he had refign’d his regiment, 

His daughter ’gan defpife his drooping day. Fa. Queen 

There lives within the very flame of love . ^ ^ 

A kind of wick or fnufF that will abate it. Shakefpeare. 
Bodies are inflamed wholly and immediately, without any 
wick to help the inflammation. Bacon's Natural Hifory.• 

Little atoms of oil or melted wax continually afeend apace 
up the wick of a burning candle. Diebv 

The fungous parcels about the wicks of candles only figin- 
fieth amoift and pulvious air about them. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

WFCKED. adj. [Of this common word the etymology is very 
obfeure: picca, \s an enchanter\ paeccan, is to opprcfs\ pipian, 
to curfe ; piccb, is crooked: all thefe however Skinner re : e£ts 
for vitiatus , Latin. Perhaps it is a compound of pic, vile* 
bad , and head) malum caput.] 

1. Given to vice; not good; flagitious; morally bad. 

The dwelling place of the wicked fhall come to nought. Job. 

And as the better fpirit, when {he doth bear 
A fcorn of death, doth {hew {he cannot die; 

So when the wicked foul death’s face doth fear, 

Ev’n %fcen {he proves her own eternity. Davies'. 

He of their wicked ways fhall them admonjfli, Milton. 

Butfince thy veins paternal virtue fires, 

Go and fucceed ! the rivals aims defpife; 

Eor never, never wicked man was wife. Pope's Odyfey, 

2. It is a word of ludicrous or flight blame. 

CD 

That fame wicked baftard of Venus, that blind rafeallyboy, 
that abufe's every one’s eyes becaufe his own are out, let him 
be judge how deep I am in love, Shakefpeare. 

3. Curfed ; baneful; pernicious ; bad in effect. 

The wicked weed which there the fox did lay, 

From underneath his head he took away. Hubberd. 

As wicked dew as e’er my mother brulh’d, 

With raven’s feather from unwholfome fen. 

Drop on you both. Shakefpeare's lempefl. 

Wi'ckedly. adv. [from wicked.] Criminally; corruptly; 
badly. 

I would now fend him where they all {houid fee, 

Clear as the light his heart fliine; where no man 
Could be fo wickedly or fondly ftupid, 

But {houid cry out, he faw, touch’d, felt wickednefs, 

And grafp’d it. Ben. Johnfon. 

He behaved himfelf with great modefty and wonderful re¬ 
pentance; being convinced in his confcience that he had done 
wickedly. Clarendon. 

That thou may’ft the better bring about 
Thy wifhes, thou art wickedly devout. Dryden. 

’Tis phrafe abfurd to call a villain great: 

Who wickedly is wife, or madly brave. 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. Pope. 

WEckedness. n.f. [from wicked.] Corruption of manners; 
guilt; moral ill. 

It is not good that children fliould know any wickednefs , 
old folks have diferetion and know the world. Shakejpeau. 
Thefe tents thou faw’ft fo pleafant, were the tents 
Of wickednefs ; wherein {hall dwell his race 
Who flew his brother. Milton's Paradife Lcf 

Ecker. adj. [ vigre , a twig, Danifh; twiggen, Dutch.j Maue 


Wi'cker. adj . [ vigre , a twig, 
of fmall flicks. 

Each one a little wicker bafket had 
Made of fine twigs, entrailed curigiufly ; 
In which they gather’d flow’rs. 


Spetfer- 
' 'i he 


W I D 

Th _ j on cr broad fhields, made up of wicker rods, which are 

‘only ufed among; the northern Irifh, but efpecially among 
common^ , ,i_ Spenfer. 


w I D 


Milton. 


Davies . 
Milton. 
Dryden. 


the Scots, are brought from the Scythians. 

If your influence be quite damm’d up 
With black ufurping miffs, fome gentle taper, 

Though a rulh candle fromjhe wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 
With thy long-levell’d rule of ftreaming light. 

A foolifh painter drew January fitting in a wicker chair, 

• th four nightcaps on by the fire, and without doors green 
trees as if it had been in the midft of July. Peacham. 

Wi'cKET. n. f [wicked, Welfli; guighet, Fr. wicket, Dutch.] 

A fmall gate. ..... , 

When none yielded, her unruly page, 

With his rude claws the wicket open rent. 

And let her in. # Fairy Queen. 

Th tk wickets of the foul are plac’d on high, 

Becaufe all founds do lightly mount aloft. 

Now St. Peter at heav’ns wicket feems 
To wait them with his keys. 

The cave was now a common way. 

The wicket, often open’d, knew the key. 

The chaffering with diffenters, and dodging about this or 
the other ceremony, is like opening a few wickets, by which 
no more than one can get in at a time. Swift. 

WIDE. adj. [pitoe, Saxon; wijd, Dutch.] 

1. Broad ; extended far each way. 

They found fat pafture, and the land was wide and quiet. 

1 Chron. iv. 40. 

He wand’ring long a wider circle made, 

And many-languag’d nations he furvey’d. Pope. 

2. Broad to a certain degree: as three inches wide. 

9. Deviating; remote. 

Many of the fathers were far wide from the underffanding 
of this place Raleigh. 

Confider the abfurdities of that diftinaion betwixt the ad 
and the obliquity, and the contrary being fo wide from the 
truth of feripture and the attributes of God, and fo noxious 
to good life, we may certainly conclude, that to the perpetra¬ 
tion of whatfoever fin, there is not at all any predeftination 
of God. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

To move 

His laughter at their quaint opinions wide. Milton . 

Oft wide of nature muft he a& a part, 

Make love in tropes, in bombaft break his heart. Tickell. 
Wide. adv. 

1. At a diftance. In this fenfe wide feems to be fometimes an 
adverb. 

A little wide , 

There was a holy chapel edify’d. 

Wherein the hermit wont to fay 

His holy things each morn and even tide. Fairy Queen. 
Of this I have heard mote from others who lived much 
among the Chinefe ; a people whofe way of thinking feems to 
lie as wide of ours in Europe as their country does. Temple. 

2 . With great extent. 

Of all thefe bounds rich’d 
With plenteous rivers, and wide fkirted meads. 

We make thee lady. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

On the eaft-flde of the garden place. 

Cherubic watch ; and of a fword the flame 
^7^-waving ; all approach far off to fright. 

With huge two-handed fway, 

Brandifh’d aloft, the horrid edge came down. 

Wide wafting 

The fouth wind rofe, and with black wings. 

Wide hovering all the clouds together drove 

From under heav’n. Milltori s Paradife Lof. 

Stretch’d at eafe the panting lady lies, 

To fhun the fervor of meridian'{kies ; 

While fweatingflaves catch ev’ry breeze of air. 

And with w/^-fpreading fans refrefla the fair. Gay. 

Yet wide was fpread their fame in ages paft. 

And poets once had promis’d they fliould laft. Pope. 

Wi'dely. adv. [from wide.] 

1. With great extent each way. 

Any that confiders how immenfe the intervals of the chaos 
are, in proportion to the bulk of the atoms, will hardly in¬ 
duce himfelf to believe, that particles fo widely difleminated 
could ever throng one another to a compact texture. Bentley. 

2 . Remotely ; far. 

Let him exercife the freedom of his reafon, and his mind 
will be ftrengthned, and the light which the remote parts of 
truth will give to one another, will fo aflift his judgment, that 
he will feldom be •widely out. Locke. 

To Wi'den. v. a. [from wide.] To make wide ; to extend. 
So now the gates are ope ; now prove good feconds; 
’Tis for the followers, fortune widens them, 

Not for the flyers. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Ehefe accidents when they firft happen, feem but fmall and 
contemptible ; but by degrees they branch out and widen them- 


Milton . 


Milton. 


Lives into a numerous train of mifchievous confequences. South* 

He was accuftomed to fleep with a peaceable nofe, loftnmg 
in his {lumbers the wrinkles of it, and the anger which com¬ 
monly mounted to that part; but row his noftrils were wide¬ 
ned to the laft degree of fury. Dryden' r Difrefnoy. 

To WiRen. v. n. To grow wide ; to extend itfelr. 

It is in this that the fpecies of brutes are diferiminated from 
man, and that proper difference, wherein they are wholly 
leparated, and which at laft widens to fo vaft a diftance. Lacke. 
With her the temple ev’ry moment grew, 

Upward the columns {hoot, the roofs afeend. 

And arches widen , and long ifles extend. Pope. 

WEdeness. n.f [from wide.] 

1. Breadth ; large extent each way. 

The rugged hair began to fail away; 

The fweetnefs of her eyes did only flay. 

Though not fo large; her crooked horns decreafe 5 
Tbzvjidenefs of her jaws and noftrils ceafe. Dryden. 

2. Comparative breadth. 7 . 

Within the fame annual time, the center of the eartn is 

carried above fifty times as far round the orbis magnus, whofe 
widenefs we now afliime to be twenty thoufand terreftrial dia¬ 
meters. Bentley's Sermon. r. 

Wi'dgeon. A water-fowl not unlike a wild duck, but not 10 

large. ., 

Among the firft fort we reckon creyfers, curlews, anu wid- 

Carew , 

geon. . . 

WTDOW. n.f. [pibpa, Sax. weduwc, Dutch ; weddw, W elin ; 

vidua, Latin.] A woman whofe hufband is dead. 

To take the widow, 

Exafperates, makes mad her lifter Gonerill. Shakefpeare . 

Catharine no more 

Shall be call’d queen ; but princefs dowager, ^ ^ 

And widow to prince Arthur. ShakeJ'peare's hen. V III. 

Our fatherlefs diftrefs was left unmoan'd. 

Your w/^t;-dolours like wife be unwept. Shak* Richfltd HI* 
And will fhe yet debafe her eyes on me, 

That cropt the golden prime of this Iweet prince, 

And made her widow to a woeful bed. Shakefpeare . 

The barren they more miferable make. 

And from the widow all her comfort take. Saudys. 

He warns the widow, and her houfhold gods 
To feek a refuge in remote abodes. Dryden. 

Who has the paternal power whilft the widow- queen is with 

child. _ Locke • 

To Wi'dqw. v. a. [from widow.] 

1. To deprive of a hufband. 

In this city he 

Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, ^ 

Which to this hour bewail the injury. Soak. Coriolanus 
Poor ropes you are beguil’d; 

Both you and I; for Romeo is exil’d: 

He made you for a high way to my bed, 

But I, a maid, die maiden widowed. Shakefpeare. 

Thy little care to mend my widow'd nights. 

Has forc’d me to recourfe of marriage rites, 

To fill an empty fide. Dryden. 

2. To endow with a widow-right. 

For his pofteflions, 

Although by confifcation they are ours. 

We do inflate and widow you withal, 

To buy you a better hufband. Soakefpeare „ 

3. To ftrip of any thing good. 

The widow'd ifle in mourning 

Dries up her tears. Dryden. 

For him you wafte in tears your widow'd hours. Dryden. 
Inclement weather and frofty blafts deface 
The blithfome year, trees of their lhrivel’d fruits 
Are widow'd, dreary ftorms o’er all prevail. Philips. 

Widower, n.f [from widow. J One who has loft his wife. 
The king, lealing up all thoughts of love under the image 
of her memory, remained a widower many years after. Sidney . 
The main confents ar$ had, and here we’ll ftay 
To fee our widower's fecond marriage-day. Shakefpeare. 
They that marry, as they that fhall get no children; and 
they that marry not, as the widowers. 2 Efdr. xvi. 44. 

WEdowhood. n.f [from widow.] T he ftate of a widow. 
Cecropia, having in her widowhood taken this young Ar- 
tefia into her charge, had taught her to think that there is no 
wifdom but in including both heaven and earth in one’s fell. 

Sidney » 

Ne ween my right with flrength adown to tread, 
Through weaknels of my widowhood or woe. 

For truth is ftrong. Fairy Queen. 

She employed her laft widowhood to works no lefs bountiful 
than charitable. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

It is of greater merit wholly to abftain from things de- 
fireable, than after fruition to be cement to leave them ; as they 
who magnify Angle life prefer virginity much before wid w- 
hood . IVoiton. 
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W I G 


Milton. 


Cnenfh thy haften’d widowhood with the cold 
'. 'i matrimonial treafon : fo farewell. 

2 * ^^ ate fettled on a widow. Not in ufe. 
h or that dcw’ry, I’ll affure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that fhe furvives me, 

In all my lands. Shakefp. Tamhg of the Shrew. 

V.mowKU'NTER. [widow and hunter.), One who courts 
widows for a jointure. 

The widowhuntcrs about town often afford them oreat di- 

TT/ eri0n ’ , AddiJ'on's Spectator. 

\V idowma ker. n. f [widow and maker.] One who deprives 
women of their hufbands. 

^ It grieves my foul 

1 hat I muff draw this metal from my fide 
To be a zmdowmaier. Shakefp. King John. 

VV i dow- wail, n.f. [widow and wail] A plant. 

It hath a flower confifting of one leaf, which is deeply di¬ 
vided into three parts: the cup of the flower is alfo of one 
eaf, divided into three fegmentsj the fruit confifts of three 
hard berries clofely joined together; in each of which is con¬ 
tained one oblong feed; to which may be added, it hath the 
appearance of a fhrub, and the leaves are fmall and oblonc. 

o 

ttt . . Miller. 

vV idth. n.f [from wide.] Breadth; widen efs. A low word, 
hor the width of the mortefs gage this fide, then for the 
tennant, gage on that end of the quarter you intend the tennant 
lhall be made.. . _ Moxon. 

Let thy vines in intervals be fet, 

Indulge their width, and add a roomy fpace, 
f-p ^at ^ elr extremeff lines may fcarce embrace. Dryden. 

1 o\\ v. a [pealban, Saxon ; to manage in the hand.] 

I o ule with full command, as a thing not too heavy for the 
holder. 1 

Bale Hungarian wight, wilt thou the fpigot wield. Shakefp. 

riis looks ate full of peaceful majefty, 

His head by nature fram’d to wear a crown. 

His hand to wield a fcepter, and himfelf 

Likeiy in time to blefs a regal throne. Shakefpeare. 

x is that hand boldcn d to blood and war 5 
^ hat muff the fword in wond’rous actions wield. Daniel. 
They are in the dark before they are aware; and then they 
make a node only with terms; which, like too heavy wea¬ 
pons that they cannot wield , carry their ftrokes beyond their 

T , , a r , DHgby m Bodies. 

1 he leaft of whom could wield 

Thefe elements, and arm him with the force 

Of all their regions. MVtm't Paradife Left. 

*■ t ] ieir arms, part curb the foaming ffeed. Milton. 

Tj/h uT' 8 & reat lenate could not wield that fword, 

Winch of the conquer’d world had made them lord ; 

U hat hope had ours, while yet their pow’r was new, 
x o rule victorious armies, but by you ? Waller 

He worthieff, after him, his fword to wield, 

, ° r wear his armour, or fuffain his fhield. Dryden. 

Wi'eldy. adj. [from wield.] iManageablc. 

Wi'ery. adj. [from wire.] 

1. Made of wire : it were better written wiry. 

^ °ur gown going off, fuch beauteous ffate reveals, 

As when through flow’ry meads th’ hill’s fhadow fteals; 

Off with that wiery coronet, and fhew 

T he hairy diadem which on your head doth grow. Donne. 

2. Drawn into wire. 

Polymnia fhall be drawn with her hair hanging loofe about 
her fhoulders, refembling wiery gold. Pcachamon Drawing. 

3 * [brompasp, a pool.] Wet; wearifh; moiff. Obfolete. 
Where but by chance a filver drop hath fall’n, 

Ev n to that drop ten thoufand wiery friends 
Do glew themftlves in fociabie grief. Shakefpeare. 

Wife. n.J. Plural wives [pip, Saxon ; wifif.\ Dutch.] 

A woman that has a hufband. 

Your claim, fair fiffer, 

I bar it in the intereft of my wife. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

I here’s no bottom, none 

In my voluptuoufnefs: your '(wives, your daughters, 

"Your matrons and your maids could not fill up 

Tin 1 °J “ y Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Why faidft thou, fhe is my fiffer ? fo I might have taken 
her to me to wife. Q en xii> 

The wife, where danger or difhonour lurks, 

Safeft and feemlieff by her hufband ftays. 

The wife her hufband murders, he the wife. 

Pond of his friend, 2nd civil to his wife m 
2. It is ufed for a woman of low employment. 

Strawberry wives lay two or three great ffrawberries at the 
mouth of their pot, and all the reft are little ones. Bacon. 
Wig. n.f IVig being a termination in the names ofmen fio-nifies 
war, or elfe a heroe, from pig a, a word of that fignification. 

ht- r n ^ r Gib/on s Camden. 

Wig. n.f [Contra&ed from periwig.] 

l. Falfe hair worn on the head. 

Triumphing Tories and defponding Whigs 

F01 get their feuds, and j'oin to fave their wigs. Swift. 
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2. A fort of cake. 

WIGHT, n.f [fijj’c, Saxon.] A perfon • a Ms 

Bellirew the witch! with venomeui Jgfr ^ 

Tedious as hell; but flies the grafps of love * Uys > 

T‘ th w "'gs more momentary fwifttlmn thought « i - 
ibis world below did need one wieht ^akefp. 

Which might thereof diftinguifli eL’ rt 

I h,s meaner wights, of truft and credit bare 
Not fo rejected, could not look t’eflcit 
A wight he was, wl-.ofe very fight woo'd 
Entitle him mirror of knighthood. . 
d he water flies all tafte of living wUht 
How collid'd thou fuffer thy devoted knight 
On thy own day, to fall by foe opprefs’d, S ’ 

1 h e wight of all the world who lov’d thee bed r, j 

fe)f H ‘ S ftat '° n he yidded “P t0 ^ wight as difagree'able flit- 

Wight, adj. Swift; nimble. Out of 
He was fo wimble and fo. wight, 
a rom bough to bough he leaped ijaht, 

•_ And oft the pumieS latched. ° SftenLr’t 
Wight ly. adv [from wight.] Swiftly; nimbly.' 

Hei was her, while it was day-light, J 
But now her is a moft wretched wight; 

F or day that was is wight ly paft, 

And now at laft the night doth haft. «. v 

Wiht. An initial in the names ofmen, fignifies drong; nSk- 
Jufty; being purely Saxon. Gihfoj< c / 

WILD. adj. [ P fl 0 , Saxon; wi li, Dutch.] ^ Cm / m ' 

1. Not tame; not domeftick. 

P'or I am he am born to tame you, ICate 
And bring you from a wild cat to a kate, ’ 

Conformable as other houfhold kates. Skakefteare 

f^" e yet j, r the wi ‘- d geefe fly that wa f -Shai 
All beafts of the earth fince wild. Mi'ton 

2. Propagated by nature; not cultivated. 

Whatfoever will make a wild tree a garden tree, will make 
a garden tree to have lefs core or ftone. Bacon's Natural Hiflon 
Goofe grafs or wild tanfy is a weed that ftrong days are v£ 
ryfubjea to Mortimer's Haflaadr,. 

, 1 he wtldbze breeds in the docks of old willows, in which 
tney hrd bore a canal, and furnilh afterwards with hangings 
made of rofe leaves: and to finifh their work divide the whole 
into feveral rooms or neds. Grew’s MuUm. 

3. Defart; uninhabited. 

The wild beaft where he wons in foreft wild. Milton . 

4. Savage; uncivilized. 

Affairs that walk. 

As they fay fpirits do, at midnight, have 
In them a wilder nature, than the bufinefs 
l^hat feeks difpatch by day. Shakefpeare's Henry VJH. 

Though the inundation deftroyed man and beaft generally, 
yet fome few wud inhabitants of the woods efcaped. Bacon. 

"When they might not converfe with any civil men without 
peril of their Jives, whither fhould they fly but into the woods 
and mountains, and there live in a wild and barbarous man- 

rier ' Davies on Ireland. 

May thofe already curft Effexian plains, 

Where hafty death and pining ficknefs reigns, 

Prove as a defart, and none there make ftay, 

But favage beafts, or men as wild as they. JValler . 

5. Turbulent; tempeffuous; irregular. 

His paffions and his virtues lie confus’d. 

And mixt together in fo wild a tumult. 

That the whole man is quite disfigur’d in him. Addifon j 

6. Licentious; ungoverned. 

That wild rout that tore the Thracian bard. Milton. 
Valour grown wild by pride, and pow’r by rage, 

Did the true charms of majefty impair: 

Rome by degrees advancing more in age, 

Show d fad remains of what had once been fair. Prior . 

7. Inconftant; mutable; fickle. 

In the ruling paffion, there alone. 

The wild are conftant, and the cunning known. Pope. 

8. Inordinate; loofe. 

Other bars he lays before me, 

My riots paft, my wild focieties. Shakefpeare, 

Befides, thou art a beau ; what’s that my child ? 

A fop well-dreft, extravagant and wild: 

She that cries herbs has lefs impertinence, 

And in her calling, more of common fenfe. Dryden. 

Uncouth; ftrange. 

What are thefe, 

So wither’d, and fo wild in their attire. 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ the earth, 

And yet are on’t. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

10. Done or made without any confiftent order or plan. 

With mountains, as with weapons, arm’d; they make 
Wild work in heav’n. Milton s Paracife Lojf. 

The fea was very neceffary to the ends of providence, and 
would have been a very wild world had it been without. 

Woodward's Natural Hi/lory. 

11. Meerly 
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W I N 

Meerty imaginary* 

As univerfal as thefe appear to be, an effe&ual remedy might 
be applied: I am not at prefent upon a wild fpeculative pro- 
ie<ft but fuch a one as may be eafily put in execution. Swift. 
Wild, n.f [from the adjedive.] A defart ; 

vated and uninhabited. 

We fometimes 

Who dwell this wild , conftrain’d by want come forth 
To town or village nigh. Milton's Paradife Regained. 

This gentle knight 
Forfook his eafy couch at early day, 

And to the wood and wilds purfu’d his way. 

Then Libya firft, of all her moifture drain’d, 

Became a barren wafte, a wild of fand. 

Is there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 

Amidft the barren rocks and burning fands 
That does not tremble at the Roman name ? 

You rais’d thefe hallow’d walls ; the defart fmil’d. 

And paradife was open’d in the wild . 

Wild Bafil. n.f [ acinus , Lat.J A plant. 

It hath leaves like thofe of the lefler bafil; the cup of the 
flower is oblong and furrowed ; the flowers are produced in 
bunches on the top of little footftalks, which arife from be¬ 
tween the footftalk of the leaf and the ftalk of the plants in 
which it differs from ferpyllum. Miller. 

Wild Cucumber, n.f [ elaterium , Latin ] A plant. 

The branches are fomewhat like thofe of the cucumber, but 
have no tendrils; the fruit is prickly, and when ripe burfts 
with great elafticity, and abounds with fetid juice. Miller. 
Wild Olive, n. f [ eleagnus, Latin, from iXocloc, an olive, and 
&yvo? vitex ;] This plant hath leaves like thofe of the chafte 
tree, and a fruit like an olive. Miller. 

Wildse'rvice. n. f [ cratezgus, Lat.] A plant. 

The leaves are fingle ; the flower confifts of five leaves, 
which expand in form of a rofe. The fruit is fmall, and 
fhaped like a pear, in which are many hard feeds. Miller. 
To Wi'lder. v. a. [from wild.] To loofe or puzzle in an 
unknown or pathlefs tra£L 

The little courtiers, who ne’er come to know 
The depth of factions, as in mazes go, 

Where interefts meet, and crofs fo oft, that they 

With too much care are wilder'd in the way. Dryden. 

Oh thou ! who free’ft me from my doubtful ftate. 

Long loft and wilder'd in the maze of fate, 

Be prefent ftill. Pope. 

Wilderness, n.f [from wild.] 

1 . A defert; a tra£t of folitude and favRgenefs. 

He travell’d through wide wafteful ground. 

That nought but defert wildernefs fhew’d all around. F. [u. 

When as the land fhe faw no more appear, 

But a wild wildernefs of waters deep. 

Then ’gan fhe greatly to lament and weep. Spenfer. 

O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows ! 

When that my care could not with-hold thy riots. 

What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 

O, thou wilt be a wildernefs again. 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. 

But who can always on the billows lie ? 

The wat’ry wildernefs yields no fupply. 

All thofe animals have been obliged to change their woods 
and wildernejes for lodgings in cities. Arbuth. & Pope. 

2 . The ftate of being wild or di forderly. Not in ufe. 

The paths and bow’rs, doubt not, but our joint hands 
Will keep from wildernefs with eafe. Milton. 

Wi'ldfire. n.f [wild and fire.] A compofttion of inflam¬ 
mable materials, eafy to take fire, and hard to be extin- 
guifhed. 

When thou rann’ft up Gadfhill in the night to catch my 
horfe, I did think thou had’ft been an ignis fatuus, or a ball 
of wildfire. Shakefpeare. 

Though brimftone, pitch, wildfire , burn equally, and are 
hard to quench, yet they make no fuch firy wind as gun¬ 
powder. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

Yet fhall it in his boiling ftomach turn 
10 bitter poifon, and like wildfire burn ; 

He fhall caft up the wealth by him devour’d. Sandys. 

No matter in the world fo proper to write with as wildfire , 
as no chara&ers can be more legible than thofe which are read 
by their own light. Addifi. Guard. 

In flames, like Semele’s, be brought to bed. 

While opening hell fpouts wildfire at your head. Pope. 
Wildgo'osechase. n. f. A purfuit of fomething as unlikely 
to be caught as the wildgoofe. 

If our wits run the wildgoofechace , I have done ; for thou 
haft more of the wildgoofe in one of thy wits, than I have in 
my whole five. Shetkefpeare. 

Let a man confider the time, money, and vexation, that 
this wildgoofechace has coft him, and then fay what have I 
gotten to anfwer all this expence, but loofe, giddy frolick ? 

L'EJl range. 

WiTdinc. n.f. [ wildelinghe , Dut.] A wild four apple. 



Shakefpeare. 

Waller. 


Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, 

And flood on tip-toes, reaching from the ground. Dryds 
The red ftreak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained the pre¬ 
ference, being but a kind of wilding , never pleafing to the 
palate. Mortimer * 

The wilding's fibres are contriv’d 
To draw th’ earth’s pureft fpirit, and reftft 
Its feculence. Phillips* 

Wi'ldly. adv. [from wild.] 

1. Without cultivation. 

That which grows wildly of itfelf, is worth nothing. More, 

2 . With diforder; with perturbation or diftra&ion. 

Put your difeourfe into fome frame, and ftart not fo wildly 
from my affair. Shakefpear. 

Mrs. Page, at the door, fweating, blowing, and looking 
wildly , would needs fpeak with you. Shakefpeare. 

Young mothers wildly ftare with fear oppreft, 

And ftrain their helplefs infants to their breaft. Dryden. 

His fever being come to a height, he grew delirious, and 
talked very wildly. Female Quixote, 

3. Without attention ; without judgment* 

As th’unthought accident is guilty 
Of what we wildly do, fo we profels 
Ourfelves to be the flaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. Shakefpeare, 

4. Irregularly. 

She, wildly wanton, wears by night away 
The fign of all our labours done by day. Dryden* 

Wi'ldness. n. f [from wild.] 

1. Rudenefs ; diforder like that of uncultivated ground. 

The heath, which was the third part of our plot, I wifh to 
be framed, as much as may be, to a natural wildnefs. Bac. 

2. Inordinate vivacity ; irregularity of manners. 

This fame ftarved juftice hath done nothing but prated to 
me of the wildnefs of his youth, and the feats he hath done 
about Turnbal -ffreet; and every third word a lie. Shakefp. 
He is giv’n 

To fports, to wildnefs, and much company. Shakefpeare. 

3. Savagenefs; brutality. 

He came in like a wild man ; but fuch a wildnefs as fhewed 
his eye-fight had tamed him, full of withered leaves; which 
though they fell not, ftill threatened falling. Sidney • 

Vainly thou tell’ft me, what the woman’s care 
Shall in the wildnefs of the wood prepare. Prior * 

4. Uncultivated ftate. 

Their wildnefs lofe, and quitting nature’s part. 

Obey the rules and difcipline of art. Dryden. 

5. Deviation from a fettled courfe ; irregularity. 

A delirium is but a ftiort wildnefs of the imagination; and 
a fettled irregularity of fancy is diffraction and madnefs. 

Watts's Log. 

6. Alienation of mind. 

Ophelia, I wifti 

That your good beauties be the happy caufe 
Of Hamlet’s wildnefs ; fo fhall I hope your virtues 
May bring him to his wonted way again. Shakefp. 

Wile. n.f. [pile, Saxon; wiel, Iflandick.] A deceit; 3 
fraud ; a trick ; a ftratagem ; a practice artful, fly, and infi- 
dious. 

Their leadef by his wiles had much obtain’d. 

And done much mifehief on the Englifh ftate. 

My fentence is for open war ; of wiles 
More unexpert, I boaft not; them let thofe 
Contrive who need. 

Life effay’d the fureft wile , 

Gilding itfelf with Laura’s fmile. 

So Sforza, curs’d with a too fertile brain. 

Loft by his wiles the pow’r his wit did gain. 

The heart of man is fo full of wiles, artifices, and deceit, 
that there is no guefling at what he is from his fpeeches. 

Addifon's Guardian. 

Wifdom’s above fufpe&ing wiles , 

The queen of learning gravely fmiles. Swift. 

W'ilful. adj. [will and full.] 

1. Stubborn; contumacious; perverfe; inflexible. 

2. Done or fuffered by defign. 

Sthenoboea herfelf did choak 

With wilful cord, for wanting of her will. Fairy Thieen. 
Thou to me 

Art all things under heav’n, all places thou, 

Who for my wilful crime art banifti’d hence. Milton. 

The filent ftranger flood amaz’d to fee 
Contempt of wealth, and wilful poverty. Dryden. 

Wi'lfully. adv. [from wilful.] 

I. Obftinately ; ftubbornly. 

The mother, who being determinately, leaft I fhould fay 
of a great lady wilfully, bent to marry her to Demagoras, 
tried all ways which a witty and hard-hearted mother could 
devife. 

Evil could fhe conceal her fire, and wilfully 
fhe in it. 
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W 1 L 

Religion is matter of our freeft choice ; and if men will 
obftinately and wilfully fet themfelves againft it, there is no 
remedy. 77 llotfan's Serm. 

2 . By defign ; on purpofe. 

That will carry us, if we do not wilfully betray our fuccours, 
through all difficulties. ' Hammond. 

If you do not wifully pafs over any of your greater of¬ 
fences, but confefs particularly, and repent ferioufly of them, 
God will more eafily pafs by your leffer infirmities. Bp Toy!. 
This let him know ; 

Left, willfully offending, he pretend 
, Surprifal. Milton. 

Wilfulness. n. f. [from wilful .] Obftinacy; ftubbornnefs ; 
perverfenefs. 

So full of wilfulnefs and felf-liking is our nature, that with¬ 
out fome definitive fentence, which being given, may ftand, 
fmall hope there is that ftrifes will end. Hooker. 

Thy caufelefs ruth reprefs ; 

He that his forrow fought through wilfulnefs , 

And his foe fetter’d would releafe again, 

Deferves to tafte his folly’s fruit. Fairy §ueen. 

Never hydra-headed wilfulnefs 
So foon did lofe his feat, and all at once, 

As in this king. Shakefpeare. 

A ftiff and ftubborn obftinacy, is not fo much firmnefe and 

refolution, as wilfulnefs. L'EJlrange. 

That is not haftily to be interpreted obftinacy or wilful- 
nefs , which is the natural product of their age. Locke. 

Wi'lily. adv. [from wily. ] By ftratagem; fraudulently. 

I bey did work wilily, and went and made as if they had 
been ambaffadors. J 0 f 

Wili'ness. n. f. [from wily.'] Cunning; guile. 

The ungodly, for his own luft, doth perlecute the poor: 
let them be taken in the crafty wilinejs that they have ima- 
gbied. Pfalm x. 2 . 

She fupplied the weaknefs of force by wilinefs of art, and 

advantage of treaty. How. Voc. Forcjl. 

WILL. n. f. [pilla, Saxon; wille, Dutch.] 

1. Choice; arbitrary determination. 

IVill is the power, which the mind has to order the con- 
fideration of any idea, or the forbearing to confider it, or to 
prefer the motion of any part of the body to its reft, and vice 
vcr ^ a * _ Locke's TVorks. 

Two principal fountains there are of human a&ions, know¬ 
ledge and will ; which zvill, in things tending towards any 
end, is termed choice. Hooker , h. i. 

Is it her nature, or is it her will , 

To be fo cruel to an humble foe ? 

If nature, then file may it mend with (kill; 

If wil^ then (he at will may will forego. Spenfer. 

Thefe things have a fhew of wifdom in will worfhip and 
humility. . Col. ii. 23. 

Will holds the fceptre in the foul. 

And on the paffions of the heart doth reign. Sir f. Dav. 
The truth is, fuch a man underftands by his will , and be¬ 
lieves a thing true or falfe, merely as it agrees or difagrees 
with a violent inclination ; and therefore, whilft that inclina¬ 
tion lafts in its ftrength, he difeovers nothing of the different 
degrees of evidence. Atterbury. 

2. Difcretion ; choice. 

Go then the guilty at thy will chaftize. Pope. 

3. Command ; diredion. 

At his firft fight the mountains are fhaken, and at his will 
the fouth wind bloweth. Ecclef. xliii. 16. 

4. Difpoiition ; inclination ; defire. 

I make bold to prefs upon you with fo little preparation. 
Your welcome; what’s your will ? Shakefpeare. 

He hath a will, he hath a power to perform. Drummond. 

He faid, and with fo good a will to die, 

Did to his breaft the fatal point apply. 

It found his heart. Dryden. 

5. Power; government. 

Deliver me not over unto the will of mine enemies. Pfal. 
He had the will of his maid before he could go ; he had 
the maftery of his parents ever fince he could prattle; and 
why, now he is grown up, muft he be reftrained ? Locke. 

6. Divine determination. 

I would give a thoufand furlongs of fea for an acre of 
barren ground. The wills above be done ; but I would fain 
die a dry death. Shakefpeare. 

7. Teftament; difpofition of a dying man’s effedls. 

Another branch of their revenue ftill 
Remains, beyond their boundlefs right to kill, 

L heir father yet alive, impower’d to make a will. Dryd. 

Do men make their laft wills by word of mouth only? 

Stephen's Sermons. 

8. Good -will. Favour; kindnefs. 

I’ll to the dodtor, he hath my good-will , 

And none but he to marry with N an Page. Shakefp. 

9. Good -will. Right intention. 

Some preach Chrift of envy, and fome of good will. 

Phil. i. 15. 


J 


W I L 

10. Ill-uHI. Malice; malignity. 

11. [Contracted from William .] ' Will with a wifn „ • u 

a lanthorn. 15 a Wlta 

Will with the wifp is of a round figure, in bignefs like the 
flame of a candle; but fomet.mes broader, and like a bundle 
of twigs fet on fire It iometimes gives a Blighter light than 
that of a wax-candle; at other times more obfeure* and f 
a purple colour. When viewed near at hand, i t ffik ^ i„r 
than at a diftance. They wander about in the air not fa 
from the furface of the earth ; and are more frequent in 
places that are unduous, mouldy, marffiy, and abounding 
wnh reeds. They haunt burying places, places of execution* 
dunghills. 7 hey commonly appear in fummer, and at the 
beginning of autumn, and are generally at the height of 
about fix feet from the ground. Now they dilate them 
felves, and now contraa. Now they go on like waves, and 
rain as it were fparks of fire ; but they burn nothin* They 
follow thofe that run away, and fly from thofe that follow 
them. Some. that have been catched were obferved to 
confift of a fhining, vifeous, and gelatinous matter, like the 
fpawn of frogs, not hot or burning, but only fhining; fo that 
the matter feems to be phofphorus, prepared and raifed from 
putrified plants or carcaffes by the heat of the fun; which is 
condenfed by the cold of the evening, and then fhines. Mufch. 
/ 777 /-a-wifp mifleads night-faring clowns, 

O’er hills and finking bogs. Q a ^ 

To Will. v. a. [ wilgan , Gothick ; pillan, Saxon; willen 
Dutch.] 

1. To defire that anything fhould be, or be done. 

7 'o will , is to bend our fouls to the having or doing of 
that which they fee to be good. Hooker . 

Let Richard be reftored to his blood. 

As will the reft ; fo willeth Winchefter. Shakefpeare. 

I fpeak not of God’s determining his own will, but his pre¬ 
determining the ads of our will. There is as great difference 
betwixt thefe two, as betwixt my willing a lawful thing my- 
felf, and my inducing another man to do that which is un¬ 
lawful. Havmwnd on Fundamentals . 

Whofoever wills the doing of a thing, if the doing of it be 
in his power, he will certainly do it; and whofoever does 
not do that thing, which he has in his power to do, docs 
not properly will it. South. 

A man that fits ftill, is faid to be at liberty, becaufe he 
can walk if he wills it. Locke. 

2. To be inclined or refolved to have. 

She’s too rough for me ; 

There, there, Hortenfio, will you any wife ? Shakefp. 

3. To command ; to dired. 

St. Paul did will them of Corinth, every man to lay up 
fomewhat on the Sunday, and to relerve it in ftore for the 
church of Jerufalem, for the relief of the poor there. Hooker « 
How rarely does it meet with this time’s guife, 

When man was willed to love his enemies. Shakefp. 

Our battle is more full of names than yours. 

Our men more perfed in the ufe of arms. 

Our armours all as ftrong, our caufe the beft ; 

7 hen reafon wills our hearts Jthould be as good. Shakefp. 
Pie willed him to be of good comfort, promifing to be¬ 
llow upon him whatfoever he fhould win. Knolles. 

If they had any bufinefs, his Majefty willed that they 
fhould attend. Clarendon. 

’Tis your’s, O queen ! to will 
The work, which duty binds me to fulfil. Dryden. 

4. It has a loofe and flight fignificaticn. 

Let the circumftances of life be what, or where they will, 
a man fhould never negled improvement. Watts. 

5. It is one of the figns of the future tenfe; of which it is 
difficult to fhow or limit the fignification. 

I will come. I am determined to come; importing choice. 
Thou wilt come. It muft be fo that thou muff come ; im¬ 
porting neceffity. 

Wilt thou come ? Haft thou determined to come ? import¬ 
ing choice. 

He will come. He is refolved to come ; or it muft be that 
he muft come, importing either choice or neceffity. 

It will come. It muft fo be that it muft come; importing 
neceffity. 

The plural follows the analogy of the Angular. 

Wi'lli and Vili, among the Englifh Saxons, as viele at this 
day among the Germans, fignified many. So wilhemius is 
the defender of many : wilfred ., peace to many; which are 
anlwered in fenfe and fignification by Polymachus, Yo\y- 
crates, and Polyphilus. Gib. Camd. 

Wi’lling. adj. [from will.} 

1. Inclined to any thing. 

He willing to pleafe one in authority, forced all his flfill to 
make the refemblance of the beft fafhion. Wfd. 

Some other able, and as willing , pays 

The rigid fatisfadfion. # Milton . 

Can any man truft a better fupport under affiidliori, than 

the friendfhip of Omnipotence, who is both able and willing) 

and knows how to relieve him ? J 7 en l 7 ‘ 

2. Pleafed; 


W I L . 

Pleafed ; defirous. 

2 ' Favourable ; well difpofed to any thing. 

3 ' r < many a s were willing hearted brought bracelets and 
^. ] Ex. xxxv. 22. 

ear-rings. 

Ready ; complying. 

4 ‘ Religion hath force to qualify all forts of men, to make 
governors the apter to rule with corifcience, inferiors for con¬ 
science fake the willinger to obey; Hooker. 

We’ve willing dames enough. Shakefpeare. 

’ *”* r " Milt. 
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Milton. 


Dryden. 
Milton. 


He ftoop’d with weary wings and willing feet. 

Chofen. 

They’re held with his melodious harmony. 

In willing chains, and fweet captivity. 

6 . Spontan p orbear? t hou ba p. pity, 

Thefe groans proceed not from a fenfelefs plant, 

No fpouts of blood run willing from a tree. 

7. Confenting. 

How can hearts not free ferve willing. 

Wi'llingly. adv. [from will.} 

X. With one’s own confent; without diflike ; without reludtance. 
That prefervation of peace and unity amongft Chriftian 
churches fhould be by all good means procured, we join 
moft willingly and gladly with them. Hooker . 

I dare not make myfelf fo guilty, 

To give up willingly that noble title 

Your mafter wed me to. Shakefpeare. 

This ranfom, if my whole inheritance 
May compafs, it fhall willingly be paid. Milton. 

2. By one’s own defire. 

The condition of that people is not fo much to be envied 
as fome would willingly reprefent it. Addifon. 

Willingness, n. f. [from willing.} Confent; freedom from 
relu&ance ; ready compliance. 

We praife the things we hear with much more willingnefs , 
than thofe we fee ; becaufe we envy the prefent, and reve¬ 
rence the paft ; thinking ourfelves inftrudled by the one, and 
overlaid by the other. Ben. Jobnfon. 

It is not doing good after that fame wonderful manner, that 
Chrift’s example obligeth us unto, but to a like zuillingnefs and 
readinefs to do good as far as our power reacheth. Calarny. 
Force never yet a generous mind did gain; 

We yield on parley ; but are ftorm’d in vain ; 

Conftraint, in all things, makes the pleafure lefs. 

Sweet is the love which comes with zuillingnefs. Dryden. 
Willow, n. f. [pelie, Saxon, falix , Lat. gwilou , Welih.] A 
tree worn by forlorn lovers. 

It hath amentaceous flowers confiding of feveral ftamina, 
which are collected into a fpike but are barren. I he em- 
bryoes are produced upon different trees from the male 
flowers, and afterwards become a fruit or hufk, fhaped like a 
cone, opening in two parts, and containing downy feeds. Mil. 

I offered him my company to a willow tree, to make him 
a garland, as being forfaken, to bind him up a rod, as being 
worthy to be whipt. Shakefp. 

In fuch a night 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 

Upon the wild fea banks. Shakefp. 

Tell him, in hope he’ll prove a widower fhortly, 

I wear the willow garland for his fake. Shakefpeare. 

When heaven’s burning eye the fields invades. 

To marfhes he reforts, obfeur’d with reeds. 

And hoary willows , which the moifture feeds. 

Afflicted Ifrael fhall fit weeping down. 

Their harps upon the neighb’ring willows hung. 

Nor joyous hymn encouraging their tongue. 

Wi'llowish. adj. [ willom .] Refembling the colour of willow. 
Make his body with greenifh coloured crewel, or willowifh 
colour. Walton. 

Wi'llowwort. n. f. A plant. 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves, produced from the 
inclofures of the flowcr-cup, placed circularly, and expanded 
like a rofe ; from the centre of the flower-cup rifes the pointal, 
which becomes a fruit of two cells, full of fmall feeds, wrapped 
up in the flower-cup. Miller . 

Wi'ly. adj. [from wile.} Cunning; fly; full of ftratagem; 
fraudulent. 

They are fo cautelous and wily headed, efpecially being 
men of fmall pra&ice in law matters, that you would wonder 
whence they borrow fuch fubtilities and (hilts. Spenfer. 

In the wily fnake 

Whatever flights, none would fufpicions mark 
As from his wit, and native fubtilty 
Proceeding. Miltons Par. Loft. 

Since this falfe, wily , doubling difpofition of mind, is fo 
intolerably mifehievous to fociety, God is fometimes pleafed, 
in mere compaffion to men, to give them warning of it, by 
fetting fome odd mark upon fuch Cains. South's Serm. 

My wily nurfe by long experience found. 

And firft difeover’d to my foul its wound; 

’Tis love faid fhe Dryden. 

Wi'mble. n. f. [wimpel, old Dutch, from wemelen , to bore.] 
An inftrument with which holes are bored. 


Sandy. 


Prior. 


W I N 

At harveft-home, trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach : 

He ’fays the wimble , often draws it back. 

And deals to thirfty fervants but a fmack. Dryd. 

As when a fhipwright ftands his workmen o’er. 

Who plye the wimble fome huge beam to’ bore ; 

Urg’d on all hands it nimbly fpins about, 

The grain deep-piercing till it lcoops it out. Pope. 

The trepan is like a wimble) ufed by joiners. Sharp. 

Wi'mble. adj. A&ive; nimble; fluffing to and fro. Such 
feems to be the meaning here. • 

He was fo wimble and fo wight. 

From bough to bough he leaped light, 

And oft the pumies latched : 

Therewith afraid I ran away ; 

But he that earft feem’d but to play, 

A fhaft in earneft fhatched. Spenfer. 

Wi'mple. n. f. [guimple, Fr.} A hood; a veil. It is printed 
in Spenfer perhaps by miftake wimble. 

• So fair and frefh, as faireft flower in May, 

For fhe had laid her mournful ftole afide. 

And widow-like fad wimble thrown away. Fairy 

The Lord will take away the changeable fuits of apparel, 
and the wimples , and the crifping-pins. Ifrael ii. 22. 

To Wimple, v. a. To draw down as a hood or veil. 

The fame did hide. 

Under a veil that wimbled was full low. Fairy ^ 

Win. Whether initial or final in the names of men, may 
either denote a mafeuline temper, from pin, which fignifies 
in Saxon, war, ftrength, &c. or elfe the general love and 
efteem he hath among the people ; from the Saxon pine, i. e. 
dear, beloved. In the name of places it implies a battle fought 
there. Gibf 

To Win. v. a. [Pret. zoan and won ; part. paf. won y pinna. 


Saxon ; zvinneri) Dutch.] 

1. To gain by conqueft. 

The town of Gaza where the enemy lay encamped, was 
not fo ftrong but it might be won. Knolles. 

His whole defeent, who thus fhall Canaan win. Milton. 
Follow chearful to the trembling town ; 

Prefs but an entrance, and prefume it won. Dryden. 

2. To gain the viftory in a contefl. 

Loyalty is ftill the fame 
Whether it win or lofe the game : 

True as the dial to the fun, 

Altho’ it be not fhin’d upon. Hudibras , b. iii. 

I five years at Tarentum wan 
The queftorfhip, and then our love began. Denham. 

7"hy well breath’d horfe 

Impels the flying car and wins the courfe. Drrd. 

3. To gain fomething withheld. 

Refolv’d to win , he meditates the way. 

By force to ravifh, or by fraud betray. Pope. 

4. To obtain. 

Thy virtue wan me; with virtue preferve me. Doft thou 
love me ? Keep me then ftill worthy to be beloved. Sidney. 

When you fee my fbn, tell him, that his fword can never 
win the honour that he lofes. Shake fpeare. 

Devilifh Macbeth 

By many of thefe trains hath fought to win me. Shah. 

5. To gain by play. 

He had given a difagreeable vote in parliament, for which 
reafon not a man would have fo much correfpondence with 
him as to win his money. AddiJ'on. 

6. To gain by perfuafion. 

They 'win great numbers to receive 
With joy the tidings brought from heav’n. Milton. 

7. To gain by ccurtfhip. 

She’s beautiful; and therefore to be woo’d ; 

She is a woman, therefore to be won. Shakefp. 

That flood witnefs’d his inconftant flame, 

When thus he fwore, and won the yielding dame. Gay. 
To Win. v. n. 

1. To gain the victory. 

Nor is it ought but juft. 

That he who in debate of truth hath won , 

Should win in arms. Milton. 

2 . To gain influence or favour. 

You exprefs yourfelf very defirous to win upon the judg¬ 
ment of your mafter, and not upon his affedfions only. Bacon. 

You have a foffnefs and beneficence winning on the hearts 
of others. Dryden. 

Thy words like mufick every breaft controul; 

Steal thro’ the air, and win upon the foul. Pope. 

3. To gain ground. 

The rabble will in time win upon power. Shakefp. 

4. To be conqueror or gainer at play. 

Charles I will play no more to night; 

My mind’s not on’t, you are too hard for me. 

— Sir, I did never win of you before. 

—But little, Charles ; 

Nor fhall not when my fancy’s on my play. ShaL 

To 
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Shakefp. 
B. fohnf. 


Hudibras, 
windlace ; 



To Wince, v. h. [gwingo, Welfh.] To kick as impatient of a 
rider, or of pain. 

I will fit as quiet as a lamb, 

1 will notftir, nor wince , nor fpeak a word. 

Room, room, for my horfe will wince, 

If he came within fo many yards of a prince* 

The angry beaft did ftraight refent 
The wrong done to his fundament, 

Regan to kick, and fling, and wince , 

As if h’had been befide his fenfe. 

XVinch. n. f. £ guincher , French, to twill.] A 

fomething held in the hand by which a wheel or cylinder is 
turned. 

Put a winch with the wheel* Mortimer . 

To Winch, v. a. [The fame with wince , or perhaps from 
guincher , French, to twiji ; winch fignifying fometimes to 
writhe or contort the body.] To kick with impatience ; to 
fhrink from any uneafinefs. 

We who have free fouls. 

It touches not, let the gall’d jade winch ; 

Our withers are unwrang. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Have thefe bones rattled, and this head 
So often in thy quarrel bled ! 

Nor did I ever winch or grudge it. Hudibras . 

This laft allufion gaul’d the panther more 
Yet feem’d fhe not to winch , tho’ fhrewdly pain’d. Dryd. 
Their confciences are gall’d, and this makes them winch 
and fling, as if they had fome mettle. Tillotfon. 

Wi'ncopipe. n. J. 

There is a fmall red flower in the ftubble-fields, which 
country people call the wincopipe ; which if it open in the 
morning, you may be fure, a fair day will follow. Bacon. 

Wind. n. j. [pinb, Saxon ; wind, Dutch; gwynt , Welfh.] 

1. Wind is when any tracSl of air moves from the place it is 
in, to any other, with an impetus that is fenfible to us, 
wherefore it was not ill called by the antients, a fwifter courle 
of air ; a flowing wave of air ; a flux, effufion, or ftream of 

Mufchenbroek. 

The worthy fellow is our general. He’s the rock, the oak 
not to be wind fhaken. Shak. Coriolanus . 

Love’s heralds fhould be thoughts, 

Which ten times fafter glides than the fun beams, 

Driving back fhadows over low’ring hills. 

Therefore do nimble-pinion’d doves draw love; 

And therefore hath the wind-f wift Cupid wings. 

Falmouth lieth farther out in the trade way, and fo ofFereth a 
fooner opportunity to w?W-driven fhips than Plymouth. Carew. 

JVind is nothing but a violent motion of the air, produced 
by its rarefaction, more in one place than another, by the fun- 
beams, the attractions of the moon, and the combinations of 
the earth’s motions. Cheyne. 

2. Direction of the blaft from a particular point. As eaftward 
weft ward. 

I’ll give thee a wind. 

I myfelf have all the other, 

And the very points they blow ; 

All the quarters that they know 
T’ th’ fhipman’s card. 

3. Breath ; power or act of refpiration. 

If my wind were but long enough to fay my prayers, I 
would repent. Shakefp. 

Kis wind he never took whilft the cup was at his mouth, 
but juftly obferv’d the rule of drinking with one breath. Hake. 

The perfume of the flowers, and their virtues to cure fhort- 
nefs of wind in purfy old men, feems to agree moft with 
the orange. 

It ftop’d at once the paffage of his wind , 

And the free foul to flitting air refign’d. 

Air caufed by any action. 

On each fide her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like fmiling Cupids 
With divers colour’d fans, whofe wind did feem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. Shakefp. 

In an organ, from one blaft of wind , 

To many a row of pipes the found-board breathes. Milt. 
Breath modulated by an inftrument. 

Where the air is pent, there breath or other blowing, 
which carries but a gentle percuflion, fuffices to create found ; 
as in pipes and wind inftruments. Bacon. 

Their inftruments were various in their kind. 

Some for the bow, and fome for breathing wind. Dryden . 
Air impregnated with feent. 

A hare had long efcap’d purfuing hounds 
By often fhifting into diftant grounds, 

Till finding all his artifices vain 
To fave his life, he leap’d into the main. 

But there, alas ! he could no fafety find, 

A pack of dog-fifh had him in the wind. 

Flatulence; windinefs. 

It turns 

Wifdom to folly, as nourifhment to wind. Milton. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Temple. 
Dryden. 


W I N 

8. Any thing infignificant or light as wind. 

Think not with wind of airy threats to awe. 

9. Down the Wind. To decay. 

A man that had a great veneration for an imao-e 
houfe, found that the more he prayed to it to profp?r h 
the world, the more he went down the wind ftill. L'Et 
1 o. To take or have the Wind. To gain or have the upper 
Let a king in council beware how he opens his ov 
clinations too much, for elfe counfellors will but ta 
wind of him; inftead of giving free counfel. 

To Wind. v. a. [pinban, Sax. winden , Dutch, from the 
i» To blow; to found by inflation. 

The fquire ’gan nigher to approach, 

And wind his horn under the caftle wall, 

That with the noife it (hook as it would fall. 

Every Triton’s horn is winding , 

Welcome to the wat’ry plain. jy , 

Ye vig’rous fwains ! while youth ferments your blood* 
Wind the fhrill horn, or fpread the waving net. P l 
To turn round ; to twift. ^ 

Nero could touch and time the harp well ; but in govern 
ment fometimes he ufed to wind the pins too high, and fome 
times let them down too low. Bacon 

The figure of a fturdy woman done by Michael Angelo 
wafhing and winding of linen cloaths, in which adt ft 


2 . 


Wotton 
Milton 


4 * 
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6 . 


Hudibras. 


Hudibras, 


wrings out the water that made the fountain. 

JVind the wood-bine round this arbour. 

To regulate in action. 

He vaulted with fuch eafe into his feat. 

As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 

To turn and wind a firy pegafus. 

And witch the world with noble horfemanfhip. 

In a commonwealth or realm, 

The government is call’d the helm; 

With which, like veflels under fail, 

They’re turn’d and ivinded by the tail. 

To nofe ; to follow by feent. 

To turn by fhifts or expedients. 

Whence turning of religion’s made 
The means to turn and wind a trade. 

To introduce by infinuation. 

You have contriv’d to take 
From Rome all feafon’d offices, and to wind 
Yourfelf into a power tyrannical. Shakef Coriolanus . 

Edmund, feek him out, wind me into him, frame the bu- 
finefs after your own wifdom. Shakef. King Lear. 

Little arts and dexterities they have to wind in fuch things 
into difeourfe. Government of the Tongue . 

7. To change. 

Were our legiflature vefted in the prince, he might wind 
and turn our conftitution at his pleafure, and fliape our go¬ 
vernment to his fancy. Addifon. 

8. To entwift; to enfold ; to encircle. 

Sleep thou and I will wind thee in my arms. Shak. 

You know me well, and herein fpend but time 
To wind about my love with circumftance. Shakefp. 

Sometime am I 

All wound with adders who with cloven tongues 

Do hifs me into madnefs. Shakefp. 

9. To Wind out. To extricate. 

When he found himfelf dangeroufly embarked he bethought 
himfelf of all poffible ways to difentangle himfelf, and to wind 
himfelf out of the labyrinth he was in. Clarendon. 

10. To Wind up. To bring to a fmall compafs, as a bottom 

of thread. 

Without folemnly winding up one argument, and intimat¬ 
ing that he began another, he lets his thoughts,which were fully 
poffeffed of the matter, run in one continued ftrain. Locke. 

11. To Wind up. [Ufed of a watch J To convolve the fpring; 
to put in order to a certain end. 

I frown the while, and perchance wind up my watch, or 
play with fome rich jewel. Shakefp. 

Fate feemed to wind him up for fourfeore years 
Yet frefhly ran he on, ten winters more : 

Till like a clock worn out with calling time. 

The wheels of weary life at laft ftood ftill. Dryd. 

Will not the author of the univerfe, having made an au¬ 
tomaton, which can wind up itfelf, fee whether it hath ftood 
ftill, or gone true. 

1 2. To Wind up. To raife by degrees. 

Thefe he did fo wind up to his purpofe that they with¬ 
drew from the court. Hayward 

When they could not coolly convince him, they railed 
and called him an heretick: thus they wound up his tempe 
to a pitch, and treacheroufly made ufe of that infirmity. Ater 

13. To Wind up. To ftraiten a firing by turning that 01 
which it is rolled ; to put in tune. 

Hylas ! why fit we mute. 

Now that each bird faluteth the fpring ? 

JVind up the flacken’d firings of thy lute, 

Never canft thou want matter to fing. 
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Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


Your lute may wind its firings but little higher 
To tune their notes to that immortal quire. Prior. 

15 To Wind up. To put in order for regular action: from a 

watC O you kind gods! 

Cure this. great breach of his abufed nature ; 

Th’ untun’d and jarring fenfes, O, windup. 

Of this child changed father. Shakefp. 

The weyrd fillers, hand in hand, 

Pofters of the fea and land. 

Thus do go about, about, 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine. 

And thrice again to make up nine: 

Peace, the charm’s wound up. 

To Wind. v.n. 

1. To turn; to change. x . 

So fwift your judgments turn and wind , 

You caft our fleeteft wits a mile behind. 

2. To turnto be convolved. 

Some plants can fupport themfelves, and fome others creep 
along the ground, or wind about other trees, and cannot fup¬ 
port themfelves. Baton s Natural Hi/lory. 

Stairs of a folid newel fpread only upon one fmall newel, as 
the feveral folds of fans fpread about their center; but thefe, 
becaufe they fometimes wind, and fometimes fly off from that 
winding , take more room up in the fiair-cafe. Adoxon. 

3. To move round. 

If aught obftruct thy courfe, yet fiand not ftill, 

But wind about, ’till thou haft topp’d the hill. Denham. 

4. To proceed in flexures. 

Itfliall not wind with fuch a deep indent, 

As rob me of fo rich a bottom here. 

He winds with eafe 
Through the pure marble air his oblique way, 

Amongft innumerable ftars. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

It was a rock winding with one afeent. Milton. 

The filver Thames, her own domeftick flood, 

. Shall bear her veflels, like a fweeping train ; 

And often wind , as of his miftrefs proud. 

With longing eyes to meet her face again. 

You that can fearch thofe many corner’d minds. 

Where woman’s crooked fancy turns and winds. 

Still fix thy eyes intent upon the throng, 

And, as the paffes open, wind along. 

Swift afeending from the azure wave. 

He took the path that winded to the cave. 

5. To be extricated ; to be difentangled. 

Long Iab’ring underneath, ere they could wind 
Out of fuch prifon. 

’WYndbound: adj. [wind and bound.] Confined by contrary 
winds. 

Yet not for this the windbound navy weigh’d ; 

Slack were their fails, and Neptune difobey’d. Dryden. 
When I beftir myfelf, it is high fea in his houfe ; and when 
I fit ftill, his affairs forfooth are windbound. Addijon's SpeCtat. 

Is it reafonable that our Englifh fleet, which ufed to be the 
terror of the ocean, fhould be windbound ? Spectator. 

Wi'ndegg. n.f An egg not impregnated; an egg that does 
not contain the principles of life. 

Sound eggs fink, and fuch as are addled fwim; as do alfo 
thofe termed hypenemia, or windeggs. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Wi'n’der. n.f [from wind. ] 

1. An inftrument or perfon by which any thing is turned 
round. 

To keep troublefome fervants out of the kitchen, leave the 
winder flicking on the jack to fall on their heads. Swift. 

2. A plant that twifts itfelf round others. 

Plants that put forth their fap haftily, have their bodies not 
proportionable to their length; and therefore they are winders 
and creepers, as ivy and bryony. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 
Windfall, n f. [wind and jfa//.] Fruit blown down from 
the tree. 

Gather now, if ripe, your Winter fruits, as apples, to 
prevent their falling by the great winds; alfo gather your 
^ windfalls. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Aindflower. n.f. The anemone. A flower. 

XYndgall. n.f [wind and gall.] 

IVindgalls are foft, yielding, flatulent tumours or bladders, 
full of corrupt jelly, which grow upon each fide of the fet- 
Joek joints, and are fo painful in hot weather and hard ways, 
t vat they make a horfe to halt. They are caufed by violent 
“raining, or hy a horfe’s {landing on a Hoping floor, or from 
extreme labour and heat, or by blows. Farrier's Diet. 

His horfe infected with the fafhion', full of windgalls , and 
p^d with fpavins. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

i ndgun. n. f. [wind and gun.] Gun which difeharges the 
ullet by means of wind compreffed. 

T he windgun is charged by the forcible compreffion of air, 
eing injected through a fyringe; the ftrife and diflention of 
imprilcmed air ferving, by the help of little falls or fhuts 
t0 ftop and keep clofe the vents by which it was ad- 

JVi lkins's Math. Magick. 


Milton. 


nutted. 


Forc’d from windguns , lead itfelf can fly. 

And wond’rous flugs cut fwiftly through the fky. Pope. 

Wi'ndiness. n.f. [from windy .j 

1. Fulnefs of wind; flatulence. 

A windinefs and puffing up of your ftomach after dinner, 
and in the morning. Harvey on Confumptions . 

Orifices are prepared for the letting forth of the rarefied 
fpirits in ructus, or windinefs , the common effects of all fer¬ 
mented liquors. ' Flayer on the Hummrs. 

2. Tendency to generate wind. 

Sena lofeth fomewhat of its windinefs by decodling; and, 
generally, fubtile or windy fpirits are taken off by incenfion 
or evaporation. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

3. Tumour; puffinefs. 

From this his modeft and humble charity, virtues which 
rarely cohabit with the fwelling windinefs of much knowledge, 
iffued this. Brerewood on Languages. 

Wi'nding. n.f. [from wind.] Flexure; meander. 

It was the pleafanteft voyage in the world to follow the 
windings of this river Inn, through fuch a variety of pleafing 
feenes as the courfe of it naturally led us. Addifon on Italy. 

The ways of heav’n are dark and intricate ; 

Our underflanding traces them in vain. 

Nor fees with how much art the windings run, 

Nor where the regular confufion ends. Addifon's Cato. 

WYndingsheet. n.f [wind and fheet.] A fheet in which 
the dead are enwrapped. 

Thefe arms of mine fhall be thy zvindingfheet -. 

My heart, fweet boy, fhall be thy fepulchre; 

For from my heart thine image ne’er fhall go. Shak H. VI. ’ 
The great windingfheets , that bury all things in oblivion, are 
deluges and earthquakes. Bacon. 

The chafte Penelope, having, as fhe thought, loft Ulyffes at 
fea, employed her time in preparing a winding/beet for Laertes, 
the father of her hufband. Spectator. 

Wi'ndlass. n.f. [wind and lace.] 

1. A handle by which a rope or lace is wrapped together round 
a cylinder. 

2. A handle by which any thing is turned. 

Thus do we of wifdom and of reach. 

With windlajfes , and with allays of byas. 

By indirections find directions out. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Wi'ndle. n.f. [from To wind.] A fpindle. Ainfworth. 

Wi'ndmill; n. f. [wind and mill .J A mill turned by the 
wind. . 

We like Don Quixote do advance 

, Againft a windmill our vain lance. Waller. 

Such a failing chariot might be more conveniently framed 
with moveable fails, whofe force may be impreffed from their 
motion, equivalent to thofe in a windmill. JVilkins. 

JVindmills giind twice the quantity in an hour that water¬ 
mills do. Mortimer's Hitfbandry . 

His fancy has made a giant of a windmill, and he’s now 
engaging it. _ F. Atterbury. 

Window, n. f. [yindue, Danifli. Skinner thinks it originally 
wind-door .~\ 

1. An aperture in a building by which air and light are intro¬ 
mitted. 

Being one day at my window all alone, 

Many flrange things happened me to fee. Spenfer. 

A fair view her window vields. 

The town, the river, and the fields. Waller. 

He through a little window caft his fight, 

Though thick of bars that gave a fcanty light; 

But ev’n that glimmering ferv’d him to defery 
Th’ inevitable charms of Emily. Dryden. 

When you leave the windows open for air, leave bo ks on 
the window-feat, that they may get air too. Swift. 

2. 1 he frame of glafs or any other materials that covers the 
aperture. 

To thee I do commend my watchful foul. 

Ere I let fall the zvindozus of mine eyes: 

Sleeping or waking, oh defend me ftill! Shakefp. R. III. 
In the fun’s light, let into my darkened chamber through a 
fmall round hole in my windozu-fhutter, at about ten or twelve 
feet from the window , I placed a lens. Newton's Opt. 

3. Lines crofting each other. 

The fav’rite, that juft begins to prattle. 

Is very humorfome, and makes great clutter, 

’Till he has wind:ws on his bread and butter, 

4. An aperture refembling a window. 

ToWi'ndow. v. a. [from the noun. J 

1. To furnifli with windows. 

Between thefe half columns above, the whole room was 
windowed round. Woiton's Architecture. 

With pert flat eyes fhe window'd well its head, 

A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead. Pope's Dunciad. 

2. To place at a window. 

Would’ft thou be wind.w'd in great Rome, and fee 
Thy mailer thus with pkacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face fubdu’d 
To penetrative fhame r Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra . 
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3. To break into openings. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm, 

How {hail your houfelefs heads, and unfed Tides, 

Your loop’d and window'd, raggednefs, defend you 
From feafons fuch as thefe ? Shak. King Lear . 

Wi'ndpipe. n. f [ wind and piped] The paflage for the breath ; 
the afpera arteria. 

Let gallows gape for dogs, let man go free, 

And let not hemp his windpipe fuffocate. Shake/. H. V. 
The wezzon, rough artery, or windpipe, is a part infervient 
to voice and refpiration: thereby the air defcendeth unto the 
lungs, and is communicated unto the heart. Brown . 

The quacks of government, who fat 
At th’ unregarded helm of ftate, 

Confider’d timely how t’ withdraw. 

And fave their windpipes from the law. Hudibras. 

Becaufe continual refpiration is neceffary for the fupport of 
our lives, the windpipe is made with annulary cartilages. Ray. 

The windpipe divides itfelf into a great number of branches, 
called bronchia: thefe end in fmall air-bladders, capable to be 
inflated by the admiflion of air, and to fubfide at the expul- 
fion of it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Wi'ndward. [from wind.] Towards the wind. 
Windy, adj. [from wind.] 

1. Confifting of wind. 

See what fhowers arife, 

Blown with the windy tempeft of my foul 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eyes and heart. Shakefp. 
Subtile or windy fpirits are taken off by incenfion or evapo¬ 
ration. 

2. Next the wind. 

Lady, you have a merry heart. 
v — Yes, my lord, I thank it, poor fool. 

It keeps on the windy fide of care. 

3. Empty ; airy. 

Why fhould calamity be full of Words ? 

■Windy attorneys to their client woes. 


Bacon . 


Shakefpeare. 


Poor breathing orators of miferies. Shak. Rich. III. 

What windy joy this day had I conceiv’d, 

Hopeful of his deliv’ry, which now proves 
Abortive as the firft-born bloom of Spring, 

Nipt with the lagging rear of Winter’s froft. Milton. 

Look, here’s that windy applaufe, that poor tranfltory plea- 
fure, for which I was dishonoured. South. 

Of ev’ry nation, each illuftrious name 
Such toys as thefe have cheated into fame. 

Exchanging folid quiet to obtain 

The windy fatisfaCtion of the brain. Dry den's Juvenal. 

4. Tempeftuous; molefted witffwind. 

On this windy fea of land theTiend— _ 

Walk’d up and down. T" Milton. 

It is not bare agitation, but the fediment at the bottom, 
that troubles and defiles the water; and when we fee it windy 
and dufty, the wind does not make but only raife dull. South. 

5. Puffy; flatulent. 

In fuch a windy colic, water is the beft remedy after a fur- 
feit of fruit. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Wine. n.f. [pin, Saxon; vinn, Dutch.] 

1. The fermented juice of the grape. 

The wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Do not fall in love with me; 

For I am falfer than vows made in wine. Shake/. 

The increafe of the vineyards for the wine- cellars. Chron. 
Be not amongft wine- bibbers, amongft riotous eaters. Prov. 
Thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine-fat. 1 / 
They took old facks upon their affes, and wine -bottles old 
and rent, and bound up. Jo/ ix. 4. 

Where the wine -prefs is hard wrought, it yields a harfh 
wine that tallies of the grape-ftone. Bacon. 

His troops on my ftrong youth like torrents ruftit; 

As in a wine- prefs, Judah’s daughter crufht. Sandys. 

With large zw>7<?-offerings pour’d, and facred feaft. Milt. 
Shall I, to pleafe another wine-farung mind, 

Lofe all mine own? God hath giv’n me a meafure, 

Short of his canne and body : muft I find 
A pain in that, wherein he finds a pleafure? Herbert. 

The firfflings of the flock are doom’d to die; 

Rich fragrant wines the cheering bowl fupply. Pope. 

If the hogfliead falls fhort, the wine -cooper had not filled it 
in proper time. Swift's Directions to the Butler. 

2. Preparations of vegetables by fermentations, called by the 

general name of zuines, have quite different qualities from the 
plant; for no fruit, taken crude, has the intoxicating quality 
of wine. Arbuthnot. 

WING, n.f jjehpinj, Saxon; winge, Danifh.] 

I. The limb of a bird by which {he flies. 

As Venus’ bird, the white fwift lovely dove. 

Doth on her wings her utmoft fwiftnefs prove. 

Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not fur. Sidney. 


n 
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Chapman. 
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Ignorance is the curfe of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav’n 11 , . 
An eagle ftirreth up her neft, fpreadeth abroad her 
taketh them, and beareth them on her wings, 

A fpleenlefs wind fo ftretcht 
Her wings. to waft us, and fo urg’d our keel. 

The prince of augurs, Helitherfes, rofe- 
Prefcient he view’d th’ aerial trafts, and drew 
A fare prefage from ev’ry wing that flew. Pop,', 

2 . A fan to winnow. ^ -W* 

Wing, cartnave, and buflrel, peck, ready at hand, luff,, 

3. Flight; paflage by the wing. ' 

Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to th’ rooky wood: 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 

While night’s black agents to their prey do rouze ca n i 

Thy affeCtions hold a wing 

Quite from the flight of all thy anceftors. Shake/p. H. IV 
I have purfued her as love hath purfued me, on the win? of 
all occafions. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windier 

While paflion is upon the wing , and the man fully ena a i e d 
in the profecution of fome unlawful objeCt, no remedy or°con- 
troul is to be expeCted from his reafon. g oui j h 

You are too young your power to underftand; 

Lovers take wing upon the leaft command. Dryden. 

And ftraight, with in-born vigour, on the wing, 

Like mounting larks, to the new morning fing. Dryden. 

Then life is on th ewing; then moft {he finks, 

When moft {he feems reviv’d. Smith's Pbadra andHiptol, 

4. The motive of flight. 

Fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay; 

Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d beggary : 

Then fiery expedition be my wing, 

Jove’s Mercury, and herald for a king. Shakefp. R. III. 

5. The fide bodies of an army. 

The footmen were Germans, to whom were joined as wings 
certain companies of Italians. Knolles’s Hijt. of the Larks, 
The left wing put to flight, 

The chiefs o’erborn, he rufties on the right. Dryden. 

6. Any fide piece. 

The plough moft proper for ftiff black clays is long, large, 
and broad, with a deep head and a fquare earth-board, the 
coulter long and very little bending, with a very large wing, 

Mortimer’s Hujbandry, 

To Wing. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furniih with wings; to enable to fly. 

The fpeed of gods 

Time counts not, tho’ with fwifteft minutes wing'd. Milt. 

Who knows but he, whofe hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old ocean, and who ivings theftorms, 

Pours fierce ambition in a Csefar’s mind. 

Or turns young Ammon loofe to fcourge mankind. Pope. 

2. To fupply with fide bodies. 

We ourfelf will follow 
In the main battle, which on either fide 
Shall be well winged with our chiefeft horfe. Shake/ R . IT 
To Wing. v.n. To pafs by flight. 

I, an old turtle. 

Will wing me to fome wither’d bough, and there 
My mate, that’s never to be found again. 

Lament ’till I am loft. Shakefpeare’s l-Vinter’s Tale. 

Warm’d with more particles of heav’nly flame, 

He wing'd his upward flight, and foar’d to fame; 

The reft remain’d below, a crowd without a name. Dryd. 

Struck with the horrour of the fight. 

She turns her head, and wings her flight. Prior. 

From the Meotis to the northern fea, 

The goddefs wings her defp’rate way. Prior. 

Wi'nged. adj. [from wing.] Furnilhed with wings; flyingi 
fwift; rapid. 

Now we bear the king 

Tow’rd Calais: grant him there, and there being feen, / 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the fea. Shakefpeare' s Henry • 

Hie, good fir Michael, bear this fealed brief 
With winged bafte to the lord marflial. Shake f H. i • 

And {hall grace not find means, that finds her way, 

The fpeedieft of thy winged meflengers, rr r 

To vifit all thy creatures ? Milton s Paradif oft. 

We can fear no force T .. 

But winged troops, or Pegafean horfe. 

The winged lion’s not fo fierce in fight. 

As Lib’ri’s hand prefents him to our light. a ei ’ 

The cockney is furprifed at many actions ol thequa rup^ 
and winged animals in the fields. 

Wingedpea'. n f. [ochrus, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe empa cm 
rifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a P 0 ^. 1 °i . 
moft part round ahd cylindrical, filled with roum.ii 
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th The n iong-MMgoat-chaffer is above an inch long, and the 
r *l n f ,'nemfelves an inch, and half an inch broad ; fo 
rt lc come down below the belly on both (ides. Grew. 
a dj. [from wing.] Having wings. 

Wl N Thev fpring together out, and fwiftly bear _ 

The flyint' youth through clouds and yielding air; 

With winn fpeed out-ffrip the eaftern wind. 

And leave" the breezes of the morn behind Addifon. 

T 0 WINK. K. ”■ [prnezan, Saxon ; wtneken, Dutch.] 
t To {hut the eyes. 

Tet’s fee thine eyes; wink now, now open them: 

In mv opinion, yet, thou fee’ft not well. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Thev’re fairies; he that fpeaks to them ihall die. 

I’ll wink and couch; no man their fports muft eye. Shak. 
Hisialfe cunning 

Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance, 

Andrew a twenty years removed thing. 

While one would wink. Shake/ Twelj th A ight. 

He with great imagination, 

Proper to madmen, led his pow’rs to death, 

And, winking, leap’d into deftruaion. _ Shake], ti. IV. 

In defpite of all this, he runs foolifhly into his fin and ruin, 
merely becaufe he winks hard, and rufties violently like a horfe 

into the battle. . , J .. „ Wf 

The Scripture reprefents wicked men as without under- 

ftanding; not that they are deftilute of the natural faculty: 
they are not blind, but they wink. . Tillotfon. 

If any about them ftiould make them think there is any dif¬ 
ference between being in the dark and winking, get it out of 

their minds. . ... Locktm 

2. To hint, or direCt by the motion of the eyelids. ^ 

You faw my mafter wink and laugh upon you. Shakefp. 
Send him a fpoon when he wants a knife: wink at the foot¬ 
man to leave him without a plate. . Swift. 

3. To clofe and exclude the light. 

While Hermes pip’d and fung, and told his tale. 

The keeper’s winking eyes began to fail. 

And drowfy {lumber on the lids to creep, 

’Till all the watchman was at length afleep. 

When you {hoot, and (hut one eye. 

You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the t’other friendly aid, 

' Or wink, as coward, and afraid. 

4. To connive; to feem not to fee; to tolerate. 

They be better content with one that will wink at their 
faults, than with him that will reprove them. JVhitgifte. 

I, for winking at your difeords too. 

Have loft a brace of kinfmen, Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 

Let not night fee my black and deep defires ; 

The eye wink at the hand ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The king gave him great gifts, and winked at the great fpoil 
of Bofworth-field, which came almoft wholly to this man s 
hands. # Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Let us not write at a loofe rambling rate, 

In hope the world will wink at all our faults. Rofcomtnon. 

Some faults of co | urfe with childhood end ; I 

We therefore wink at wags, when they oftend, > 

And fpare the boy, in hopes the man may mend. Dryden. j 
Obftinacy cannot be winked at, but muft be fubdued. Locke . 

Cato is ftern, and awful as a god : 

He knows not how to wink at human frailty, 

Or pardon weaknefs that he never felt. Addifon s Cato • 

5. To be dim. 

The fullen tyrant flept not all the night. 

But, lonely walking by a winking light, 

Sobb’d, wept and groan’d, and beat his wither d breaft. Dry. 
Wink, n.f [from the verb.] 

I* A£t of clofing the eye. 

You doing thus, 

To the perpetual wink for ay might put 
This ancient moral. Shakefp eare s Lempejl, 

At every ivink of an eye fome new grace will be born. Shak . 

Since 1 receiv’d command to do this bufinefs, 

I have not flept one wink. Shake/. Cymbeline* 

The beams fo reverend and ftrong, 

Do’ft thou not think 

I could edipfe and cloud them with a wink. 

But that I would not lofe her light fo long ? Donne. 

It raged fo all night, that I could not fleep a wink. Temple. 

Not write ! but then I think; 

And for my foul I cannot fleep a wink. Pope. 

2, A hint given by motion of the eye. 

Her wink each bold attempt forbids. Sidney . 

The ftockjobber thus from ’Change-alley goes down. 

And tips you the freeman a wink ; 

Let me have but your vote to ferve for the town. 

And here is a guinea to drink. Swift. 

V i'nker. n.f [from wink.] One who winks. 

A fet of nodders, winkers, and whifperers, whofe bufinefs 
is to ft; angle all others oftspring of wit in their birth. Pope. 
1 


W I N 


Dryden. 


Prior. 2. 


Wi'nkingly. adv. [from winking.] With the eye almoft 

Cl °If one beholdeth the light, he vieweth it winkingly, as thefe 
do that are purblind ; but if any thing that is black, he looketh 
upon it with a broad and full eye. Peacham on Drawing. 

Wi'nner. n.f [from win.] One who wins. 

A gamefter, having loft all, borroweth of his next fellow- 
o-amefter fomewhat to maintain play; wnich he fettjng unto 

him again, Ihortly thereby winnetb all from the winner. 

° " Spenfer. 

Go together. 

You precious winners all; your exultation 

Partake to every one. Shake/ JVinter s Tale. 

Belhrew the winners ; for they play’d me falfe. Shakefp . 

Whether the winner laughs or no, the lofer will complain ; 
and rather than quarrel with his own {kill, will do it at the 
dice. . Temple. 

Winning, participial adj. [from win.] Attractive; charming. 

Yet lefs fair, 

Lefs winning foft, lefs amiably mild, 

Than that fmooth wat’ry image. Milton’s Paradife Left . 

On her, as queen, 

A pomp of winning graces waited ftill; 

And from about her {hot darts of defire 
.Into all eyes, to wifti her ftill in fight. Milt* ParacL Loft • 
Cato’s foul 

Shines out in every thing {he aCts or fpeaks. 

While winning mildnefs and attractive fmiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her father’s virtues. Addifon’s Cato. 
Wx'nning. n.f. [from win.] The fum won. 

A fimile in one of Congreve’s prologues compares a writer 
to a buttering gamefter, that flakes all his winnings upon every 
caft; fo that if he lofes’the laft throw, he is fure to be un- 
^ one> Addifon’s Freeholder . 

To Wi'nnow. v: a. [pmbpian, Saxon ; evanno, Latin.] 

I. To feparate by means of the wind; to part the grain from 
the chaff. 

Were our royal faith martyrs in love. 

We fhall be winnow'd with fo rough a wind, 

That even our corn {hall feem as light as chaff. 

And good from bad find no partition. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

In the fun your golden grain difplay. 

And thrafti it out and winnow it by day. Dryden’s Virgih 

To fan ; to beat as with wings. 

Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 
Winnows the buxom air. Milton s Paradife Loft. 

3. To fift; to examine. ^ 

Winnow well this thought, and you {hall find 

’Tis light as chaff that flies before the wind. Dryden . 

4. To feparate; to part. 

Litter torture {hall 

Winnow the truth from fallhood. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

To Wi'nnow. v.n. To part corn from chaff. 

Winnow not with every wind, and go not into every way. 

Ecclus v. 9. 

Winnower, n f [from winnow .J He who winnows. 
WLNTER. n.f. [pintep, Saxon; winter, Danifti, German, 
and Dutch.] The cold feafon of the year. 

Though he were already ftept into the winter of his age, 
he found himfelf warm in thofe defires, which were in his fon 
far more excufeable. Sidney. 

After Summer evermore fucceeds 
The barren Winter with his nipping cold. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Thofe flaws ahd ftarts 
Irapoftors brow to fear, would well become 
A woman’s ftory at a JVinter' s fire. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He hath bought a pair of caft lips of Diana : a nun of JVin - 
ter s fifterhood kiffes not more religioufly; the very ice of cha- 
ftity is in them. Shakefp . As you like it. 

The two beneath the diftant pojes complain 
Of endlefs Winter and perpetual rain. Dryden* 

Lieft thou afleep beneath thofe hills of fnow ? 

Stretch out thy lazy limbs; awake, awake. 

And Winter from thy furry mantle {hake. Dryden. 

Suppofe our poet was your foe before. 

Yet now, the bus’nefs of the field is o’er, 

’Tis time to let your civil wars alone. 

When troops are into Wiritsti- quarters gone. Dryden. 

He that makes no reflections on what he reads, only loads 
his mind with a rhapfody of tales, fit in Winter- nights for the 
entertainment of others. Locke. 

The republick have fent to prince Eugene to defire the em¬ 
peror’s protection, with an offer of IP inter- quarters for four 
thoufand Germans. Addifon on Italy. 

Stem Winter fmiles on that aufpicious clime. 

The fields are florid with unfading prime. Pope. 

To define Winter, I conlider firft wherein it agrees with 
Summer, Spring, Autumn, and I find they are all feafons of 
the year ; therefore a feafon of the year is a genus: then I ob- 
ferve wherein it differs from thefe, and that is in the fliortnefs 
of the days; therefore this may be called its fpecial nature, or 

difference; 
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difference. then, by joining thefe together, I make a defini¬ 
tion. IVinter is that feafon of the year wherein the days are 

Watts's Logick. 

io Wi nter. v. 7i. [from the noun.] Topafs the Winter. 
The fowls fhall fummer upon them, and all the beads of 
the earth fhall winter upon them. If xviii. 6. 

Becaufe the haven was not commodious to winter in, the 
more part advifed to depart. Arts xxvii. 12; 

r° WVnter. v. a. To feed or manage in the Winter. 

. 1 ^ ie catt ^ e generally fold for flaughter within, or exporta¬ 
tion abroad, had never been handled or wintered at hand- 

meat * Temple. 

Young lean cattle may by their growth pay for their win¬ 
tering, and fo be ready to fat next Summer. Mortimer. 

winter is often ufed in compofition. 

The king fat in the winter- houfe, and there was a fire 

i? lng xT ef ° re him- 7 er - xxxvi. 22. 

It in November and December they fallow, ’tis called a 
twvfer-fa'lomng Mortimer. 

hhred it very fmall with thyme, fweet margaromc, and a 
little wmter-i, avoury. IValt on's Angler. 

VV1 NTERBEATEN. adj. [Winter and beat.] HarraiTed by fevere 
weather. J 

He compareth his careful cafe to the fad feafon of the year, 

to the frofty ground, to the frozen trees, and to his own win- 
Unbeaten flocke. s r 

VVI ntercherry. n. f [alkekengc .] A plant. 

I he fruit is about the bignefs of a cherry, and inclofed in 

the cup of the flower, which fwells over it in form of a 
bladder. Miller. 

W^i n tercitron. 7 i. f. A fort of Pear, which fee. 

Vi nter green, n.f [pyrola, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a rofe-fhaped flower, confifting of feveral leaves, 
which are placed circularly; out of whofe cup arifes the 
pointal, ending in a probofeis, which afterwards turns to a 
roundifh fruit, which is channelled, generally umbellated, and 

confiding of five cells, which are commonly full of fmall 
feeds. Miller. 

WVnterly. adj. [Winter and like.] Such as is fuitable to 
Winter; of a wintry kind. 

If’t be Summer news, 

Smile to't before; if winterly , thou need’ll: 

/ But keep that countenance ftill. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Wintry, adj. [from Winter.] Brumal; hyemalf 
He faw the Trojan fleet difpers’d, diftrefs’d 
+ xr , ftomiy winds, and wintry heav’n opprefs’d. Dryden . 

Vi ny. adj. [from wine.] Having the tafte or qualities of 
wine. ^ 

Set cucumbers here and there among mufkmelons, and fee 
w ic lei t ie melons will not be more winy , and better tailed. 

To WIPE. *. [pip an, Saxon.]' h a ‘ ural 

1. To cleanfe by rubbing with fomething foft. 

Such a handkerchief, 

I’m fure it was your wife’s, did I to-day 
See Caflio wipe his beard with. Sbak. Othello . 

She a gentle tear let fall 

From either eye, and wip'd them with her hair. Milton. 

Then with her veil the wound fhe wipes and dries. Denh . 

2. 1 o take away by terfion. 

Calumniate floutly; for though wc wipe away with never 
fo much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left fo me 

% la % C u ehl fr* i Decay of Piety; 

3. l o ftrike off gently. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew. 

That filverly doth progrefs on thy cheeks. Shakefpeare. 
Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wip'd them foon. 

Milton's ParadiJ'e Loji. 

A young man, having fuffered many tortures, efcaped with 
life, and told his fellow Chriftians, that the pain of them had 
been rendeied tolerable by the prefence of an angel, who 
flood by him and wiped off' the tears and fweat. Addifon. 

4. To clear away. 

Macduff, this noble paflion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip d the black fcruples; reconcil’d my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Ska kef Macbeth . 

5. To cheat; to defraud. 

I he next bordering lords commonly incroach one upon 
another, as one is flronger, or lie ftill in wait to wipe them 

, PI? t ^ e ^ r Hnds. Spenfer on Ireland. 

6. Vi? Wipe out. To efface. 

This blot, that theyobje£l againfl your houfe. 

Shall be wip'd out in the next parliament. Sbak. Hen. VI. 

As thou lov’fl me, Camillo, wipe not out the reft of thy 
fervices by leaving me now. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Take one in whom decrepid old age has blotted out the 
memory of his pad knowledge, and clearly wiped out the ideas 
nis mind was formerly ftored with, and flopped up all the paf- 
fages for new ones to enter ; or if there be fome of the 
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Wipe, n.f [from the verb.] 
An a£t of cleanfing. 


Swift. 
Ainfzvortb 

by 


Fairfax, 
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inlets yet left open, the impreflions made are fcarce 

ceived. 


per- 
Locke . 


2. A blow; a ftroke; a jeer; a gybe; a farcafm 
To ftatefmen would you give a wipe. 

You print it in Italick type: 

When letters are in vulgar ffiapes, 

I is ten to one the wit efcapes; 

But when in capitals expreft, 

The dulleft reader fmoaks the ieft 

3. A bird. J 

Wi'per. n.f [ from wipe. ] An inftrument or 
which any thing is wiped. 0r P erl °n 

The maids and their makes. 

At dancing and wakes, 

Had their napkins and pofies, 

T TTTT A nd the Wl P ers for their nofes. » , 

WIRE, n.f [virer, French, to draw round. Skinn/ri^tf^ 
drawn into flender threads. 

Tane was the danffel; and without remorfe 
I he king condemn’d her, guiltlefs, to the fire: 

Her vail and mantle pluckt they oft' by force 
And bound her tender arms in twifted wire * a- 
Thou fhalt be whipt with wire , and ftew’d in brine' 

Wtmg in hng’ring pickle. Shakefp. Ant. mdCieopatra 
1 lie foldier, that man of iron, P L >a. 

Whom ribs of horror all environ. 

That’s ftrong with wire inftead of veins. 

In whofe embraces you’re in chains. Beaumont andFleteU 

And the cherubick hoft, in thoufand quires, ‘ 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires. ’ Milt™ 

Some roll a mighty ftone, fome laid along, 

And, bound with burning wires , on fpokes of wheels are 

rp ^ un g- Dryden s Mil 

1 O W Fred raw. v. a. [zvire and draw.] 

To fpin into wire. 

2. To draw out into length. 

A fluid moving through a flexible canal, when fmall, by 
its friction will naturally lengthen, and wiredraw the fldes of 
the canal, according to the dire&ion of its axis. Arbutbnot. 

3. I o draw by art or violence. 

. 1 , ,'^ ve been wrongfully accufed, and my fenfe win drown 
into blafphemy. ' dryden. 

Wi redrawer, n.f [wire and draw.] One who fpins wire. 

, f ^°f e who have need of unmixed fllver, as gilders and 
wire drawers^ muft, befides an equal weight of fllver mixed 
with other metals, give an overplus to reward the refiners 
fkill. i0,l 

To Wis. v.a. pret. and part. paff. wifi. [ wijjen , German; 
wyfen, Dutch.] To know. Obfolete. 

I hus proud and fierce, unto the hearts he ftept 
Of them poor fouls ; and cutting reafon’s reins, 

Made them his own before they had it wifi. Sidney. 

There be fools alive, I wis. 

Silver’d o’er; and fo was this. Shakefpeare. 

This book, advifedly read and diligently followed but one 
year at home, would do a young gentleman more good, I zui/s, 
than three yeais travel abroad. AJchant s Schoolmafer. 

When Mammon faw his purpofe mill:, 

Him to entrap un wares, another’s way he wifi. Fa.fpueen. 
Marry with a king, 

A batchelor, a hand fome ftrippling too, 

I wis your grandam had a worfer match. Shakefp. R. III. 

When for more worlds the Macedonian cry’d, 

He wifi not I hetys in her lap did hide 
Another yet, a world referv’d for you. 

To make more great than that he did fubdue. Waller. 
Wi'sdom. n.J. [piyoom, Saxon; wiifdom, Danifli ] Sapience; 
the power of judging rightly. 

1 hat which moyeth God to work is goodnefs, and that 
which ordereth his work is wifdom,* and that which peifecleth 
his work is power. ^ Hooker. 

’Tis much he dares, 

And to that dauntlefs temper of his mind. 

He hath a wifdom that doth guide his valour 

To a£l in fafety. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Wifdom and fortune combating together. 

If that the former dare but w’hat it can, 

No chance may fhake it. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

As from fenfes reafon’s work doth fpring, 

So many reafons underftanding gain, 

And many underftandings knowledge bring, 

And by much knowledge wifdom w 7 e obtain. Davies. 

Wifdom is that which makes men judge what are the beffc 
ends, and what the beft means to attain them, and gives a man 
advantage of counfel and direction. Temple. 

As fcience is properly that knowledge which relateth to the 
eflences of things, fo wifdom to their operations. Qrew s Coftn. 
WISE. adj. [yiy, Saxon; wiis , Dutch and Danifh.J 
1. Sapient; judging rightly, particularly of matters of hre; 
having pra£lical knowledge. 

I would have you wife unto that which is good, and Ample 
concerning evil. v 
7 
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Heav’n is for thee too high ; be lowly wife . Milton. 
All their writings were compofed in verfe, which were called 
runes, or viifes, and from thence the term of wife came. Temp. 

Since the floods demand 
for their defeent a prone and finking land : 

Does not this due declivity declare, 

A wife director’s providential care ? Blackmore. 

The wifeft and beft men in all ages, have lived up to the 
religion of their country, when they faw nothing in it oppo- 
fite to morality. Addifon. 

2 . Skilful; dextrous. 

Speak unto all that are w//^-hearted, whom I have filled 
with the fpirit of wifdom, that they may make Aaron’s gar¬ 
ments. _ Ex. xxviii. 3. 

Do we count him a wife man, who is wife in any thing but 
his own proper profeffion and employment, and wife for every 
body but himfelf ? Tillotfcn. 

They are zvife to do evil, but to do good they have no 
knowledge. Jer. iv. 22. 

Skilled in hidden arts. 

There was an old fat woman even now with me.- 

—Pray, was’t not the wife woman of Brainford l Shakefp. 
Grave ; becoming a wife man. 

One eminent in wife deport fpake much. Milton. 

WISE. n.f. [pipe, Saxon; zvyfe, Dutch ; weife , German; 
guife , Fr. guija , Italian.] Manner; way of being or adling. 
This word, in the modern dialedl, is often corrupted into zua y sl 
This fong fhe fings in moft commanding wife ; 

Come, fliepherd’s boy, let now thy heart be bow’d 
To make itfelf to my lead look a flave. Sidney. 

Ere we farther pafs, I will devife 
A paffport for us both, in fitted wife. Hubberd's Tale. 
On this wife ye fhall blefs Ifrael. ’Numb. vi. 23. 

The lovers Handing in this doleful zvife, 

A warrior bold approached. Fairfax. 

With foam upon thy lips, and fparklino; eyes. 

Thou fay’ft and do’ft in fuch outrageous wife. 

That mad Oreftes, if he faw the fhow, 

Wou’a fwear thou wert the madder of the two. Dryden. 
’Tis in no wife ftrange that fuch a one fhoul'd believe, that 
things were blindly fhuffted. Woodward. 

Wiseacre, n.f. [It was antiently written wifefegger, as the 
Dutch wifeggher , a foothfayer.] 

1. A wife, or fententious man. Obfolete. 

2. A fool; a dunce. 

W hy, fays a wifeacre that fat by him, were I as the king of 
France, I would fcorn to take part with footmen. Addifon. 

WPselv". adv. [from wife.] Judicioufly ; prudently. 

If thou covet death, as utmoft end 
Of mifery ; fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc’d ; doubt not God 
Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire. Milton's Par. LoJl. 

Pie fits like aifeontented Damocles, 

When by the fportive tyrant wifely fhovvn. 

I he dangerous pleafure of a flatter’d throne. Dryden. 
Admitting their principles to be true, they a< 5 l zvifely : they 
keep their end, evil as it is, fteadily in view. Rogers. 

The dodtors, tender of their fame, 

JVifely on me lay all the blame : 

We muft confefs his cafe was nice. 

But he wou’d never take advice. Swift. 

sen ess. n.f. [from zvife.'] Wifdom ; fapience. Obfolete. 
Bio lefs delerveth his wittinefs in devifing, his pithinefs in 
uttering, his paftoral rudenefs, and his moral wifenefs. Spenfer. 

l 0 WISH. v. n. [piycian, Saxon.] 

1. To have ftrong defire ; to long. 

1 he iun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, 
and wifhed in himfelf to die. Jonah iv. 8. 

T hatNoah or Janus underftood navigation, may be very well 
fupported by his image found upon the firft Roman coins. One 
hde was ftamptwith a Janus bifrons, and the other with a 
roilrum, or prow of a fhip. This is as good an argument as 
an^antiquary could wifh for. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

2. i 0 be difpofed, or inclined. 

Thofe potentates, who do not wifh well to his affairs, 
lave fhewn refpecl to his perfonal character. Addifon. 

3 ‘ B has a flight fignification of hope. 

I wifh it may not prove fome ominous foretoken of misfor¬ 
tune, to have met with fuch a mifer as I am. Sidney. 

10Wish. v.a. 

i. To defire; to long for. 

tE if Was to P u ^ out by the heels, and fhew him 
e keaft as dead as he could zvifh it. Sidney, b. i. 

If all the year were playing holidays, 
o fport would be as tedious as to work ; 
ut when they feldom come, they wijht for come. Shakefp. 
ey have morethan heart could wifh. Pf. lxxiii. 7. 

T are fhips prepar’d by my command, 

_ at convey you to the wifht-i or port. Addifon's Cato . 
o recommend by wifhing. 

Tad I as many Tons as I have hairs, 
ttould not wifh them to a fairer death. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
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3. To imprecate. 

It heavens have any grievous plague in ftore. 

Exceeding thofe that I can wifh upon thee; 

O let them keep it till thy fins be ripe, 

And then hurl down their indignation. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

4. To atk. 

Digbyfhould find the beft way to make Antrim communi- 
^ cate the affair to him, and to wifh his afliftance. Clarendon . 
Wish, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Longing defire. 

To his wifh. 

Beyond his hope. Eve feparate he fpies. Milton. 

A wifh is properly the defire of a man fitting or lying ftill; 
but an acl of the will, is a man of bufinels vigoroufly going 
about his work. South's Sermons. 

2. Thing defired. 

What next I bring fhall pleafe thee ; be affur’d, 

Thy likenefs, thy fit help, thy other felf, 

Thy wifh, exactly to thy heart’s defire. Milton's Par. Loft. 

3. Defire expreffed. 

Shame come to Romeo !- 

■—Blifter’d be thy tongue 

F or fuch a zvifh. Shakefp ear e's Romeo and Juliet; 

I admire your whig-principles of refiftance in the fpirit of 
the Barcelonians : I join in your wifo for them. Pope. 

WYshedly. adv. [from wifhed.] According to defire. Not ufed. 
What could have happened unto him more wifhedly , than 
with his great honour to keep the town ftill. Knolles . 

WEsher, n.f [from wifi).] 

1. One who long's. 

2. One who expreffes wifties. 

With half that wifh, the zvifher's eyes be prefs’d. Shakefp . 
Wi'seiful. adj. [from wifh and full.] Longing ; ftiowing defire. 
From Scotland am I ftol’n ev’n of pure love, 

To greet mine own land with my wifhful fight. Shakefpeare. 
AVYshfully. adv. [from wifhful.] Earneftly; with longing* 
Wi'sket. n.f. A bafket. . Ainfworth * 

Wisp, n.f [wifp, Svvedifh, and old Dutch.] A fmall bundle, 
as of hay or draw. 

A gentleman would fad five days, without meat, bread, or 
drink ; but the fame ufed to have continually a great wifp of 
herbs that he fmelled on : and amongft thofe, fome efculent 
herbs of ftrong feent, as onions. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Jews, who their whole wealth can lay 
In a fmall bafket, on a wifp of hay. Dryden . 

Wist. pret. and part, of wis. 

Wistful, adj. 

1. Attentive; earneft; full of thought. 

Why, Grubbinel, doft thou fo wi/lful feem ? 

There’s forrow in thy look. Gay's Pa/lor ah. 

2. It is ufed by Swift, as it feems, for wifhful J 

Lifting up one of my fafhes, I caft many a wiftful melan¬ 
choly look towards the fea. Gulliver's Travels. 

Wistfully, adv. [from wiftful.] Attentively; earneftly. 
With that he fell again to pry 
Through perfpeeftive more wtftfully. Hudibras. 

Wi'stly. adv. [from wis.] Attentively; earneftly. 

Speaking it, he wijlly look’d on me ; 

As who final 1 fay,—I would thou wert the man. Shakefp. 
To Wit. v. n. [pitan, Saxon.] To know. This word is now 
only ufed in the phrafe to wit ; that is to fay. 

There is an officer, to wit, the fherift' of the fhire, whofe 
office it is, to walk up and down his bailiwick. Spenfer . 

Y'etare thefe feet, whofe ftrengthlefs day is numb. 
Unable to fupport this lump of clay. 

Swift-winged with defire to get a grave ; 

As witting , I no other comfort have. Shakefp. Elen. VI. 
WIT. n.f. [pgeprr, Saxon ; from pitan, to know.] 

1. T he powers of the mind ; the ’mental faculties ; the intel- 
lefts. This is the original fignification. 

Who would fet his wit to fo foolifh a bird ? Shakefpeare * 
The king your father was reputed for 
A prince mod prudent, of an excellent 
And unmatch’d wit and judgment. Shakefp 
Will puts in practice what the wit devifeth : 

Will ever a6ts, and wit contemplates ftill: 

And as from wit the power of wifdom rifeth, 

All other virtues daughters are of will. 

Will is the prince, and wit the counfellor. 

Which doth for common good in council fit; 

And when wit is refolv’d, will lends her power 
To execute what is advis’d by wit. Davies's Island. 

For wit and pow’r, their laft endeavours bend 
T’outfhine each other. Dryden. 

2. Imagination ; quicknefs of fancy. 

They never meet, butthere’s a fkirmifh of wit between them.-- 
—Alas, in our laft conflict four of his five wits went halting 
off, and now is the whole man govern’d by one. Shakefp. 

Lewd, flhallow, hair-brain’d huffs, make atheifm and com 
tempt ot religion, the only badge and character of wit. Soup. 
And though a tun in thy large bulk be writ, 

Yet thou art but a kilderkin of wit. Diyden . 

T Wit 
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Wit lying moft in the afiemblage of ideas, and putting 
thofe together with quicknefs and variety, wherein can be 
found any refemblance, or congruity, thereby to make up 
pleafant pictures in the fancy. Judgment, on the contrary, 
lies in feparating carefully one from another, ideas, wherein 
can be found the leaft difference, thereby to avoid being 
milled by fimilitude. Locke . 

Cou’d any but a knowing prudent caufe 

Begin fuch motions, and affign fuch laws ? 

Jf the great mind had form’d a different frame. 

Might not your wanton wit the fyftem blame ? Blachnore. 

5. Sentiments produced by quicknefs of fancy. 

All forts of men take a pleafure to gird at me. The brain 
of this foolifli compounded clay, man, is not able to invent 
any thing that tends more to laughter, than what I invent, 
and is invented on me. I am not only witty in myfelf, but 
the caufe that wit is in other men. Shakefpeare. 

His works become the frippery of wit. B. 'Johnfon. 

The Romans made thofe times the ftandard of their wit, 
when they fubdu’d the world. Sprat. 

The definition of wit is only this ] that it is a propriety of 
thoughts and words j or, in other terms, thoughts and words 
elegantly adapted to the fubjedt. Dry den. 

Let a lord once but own the happy lines ; 

How the wit brightens, and the ftyle refines ! Pope . 

}.. A man of fancy. 

Intemperate wits will fpare neither friend nor foe; and 
make themfelves the common enemies of mankind. L'Ejlr. 

A poet, being too witty himfelf, could draw nothing but 
wits in a comedy : even his fools wefe infe&ed with the difeafe 
of their author. Dryden. 

To tell them wou’d a hundred tongues require ] 


Or one vain wit’s, that might a hundred tire. 
A man of genius. 

Searching wits, of more mechanick parts ; 
Who grac’d their age with new-invented arts 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


6 . 


Pope. 


Daniel. 


Thofe who to worth their bounty did extend. 

And thofe who knew that bounty to commend. 

How vain that fecond life in others breath ? 

Th’ eftate which wits inherit after death j 
Eafe, health, and life, for this they muft refign, 

Unfure the tenure, but how vaft the fine ! 

The great man’s curfe, without the gain endure ] 

Be envy’d, wretched ] and be flatter’d, poor. 

Senfe; judgment. 

Strong was their plot, 

•'^heir practice clofe, their faith fufpe&ed not; 

Their ftates far off, and they of war ywit. 

Come, leave the loathed ftage. 

And this more loatmome 

Where pride and impudence in fadlionT 

Ufurp the chair of wit. HL.Johnfon. 

Though his youthful blood be fir’d with wine. 

He wants not wit the danger to decline. Dryden. 

7. In the plural. Sound mind j intellect not crazed. 

If our wits run the wild-goofe chace, I have done: for 
thou haft more of the wild-goofe in one of thy wits, than I 
have in my whole five. Shakefp. Borneo and Juliet. 

I had a fon, 

Now outlaw’d from my blood j he fought my life : 

The grief hath craz’d my wits. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Are his wits fafe ? is he not light of brain ? Shakefpeare. 

Sound fleep cometh of moderate eating; he rifeth early, 
and his wits ^re with him : but the pain of watching, and 
choler, and pangs of the belly, are with an unfatiable 
nian. Eccluf. xxxi. 20. 

Wickednefs is voluntary frenzy, and every finner does more 
extravagant things than any man that is crazed, and out of 
his wits, only that he knows better what he does. Tillotfon. 

No man in his wits can ferioufly think that his own foul 
hath exifted from all eternity. Bentley . 

Contrivance j ftiatagem j power of expedients. 

How can it chufe but bring the fimple to their wits end ? 
how can it chufe but vex and amaze them ? Flooker, 

I was like to be apprehended for the witch of Brainford ; 
but that my admirable dexterity of wit, counterfeiting the 
adtion of an old woman, delivered me. Shakefpeare. 

Sleights from his wit and fubtlety proceed. Milton. 

The neighbourhood were at their wits end, to confider 
what would be the iffue. L’EJlrange. 

^Ytcraft. n.f [wit and craft.] Contrivance -, invention, 
^bfolete. 

’■>Ie was no body that could not hammer out of his name 
an indention by this witcraft, and picture it accordingly. 

Camden's Remains. 

WEtcracker. n.f [wit and cracker .] A joker j one who 
breaks a jeft. 

A college of witcrackers cannot flout me out of my hu¬ 
mour j doft thou think I care for a fatire or an epigram ? Shak. 
Wi'tworm. n.f [wit and worm.] One that feeds on wit 5 a 
canker of wit. 


8 . 


1. A woman given to unlawful arts. 

Wife judges.have prescribed, that men mav not raftlv be 
heve the confeffions of witches, nor the evidence avainft 
them. For the witches themfelves are imaginative • and & n 
pie are credulous, and ready to impute accidents to witch- 

Craft< Tk • v,* u . j Bacon's Nat. Did. 

1 he night-hag comes to dance J 

With Lapland witches, while the lab’ring moon 

Eclipfes at their charms. 0 

When I confider whether there are fuch perfons as witTe's 
my mind is divided : I believe in general that there is fuch a 
thing as witchcraft, but can give no credit to any particular 
inftance of it. Addijon's Spectator', 117 

2. [From pic, Saxon.] A winding finuous bank. * ' 

Leave me thofe hills where harbrough nis to fee • 

Nor holy bufh, nor briar, nor winding witch. ' Spenfer 
To Witch, v. a. [from the noun.] To bewitch] toenchant! 
’Tis now the very witching time of night, 

When churchyards yawn. Shakefp. Hamlet 

Me ill befits, that in der-doing arms, 

And honour’s fuit my vowed days do fpend, 

Unto thy bounteous baits, and pleafing charms. 

With which weak men thou witchejl to attend. Spenfer. 

I’ll witch fweet ladies with my words and looks. Shakefp. 
Sit and witch me ? Shakefp Hen. Vl! 

WFtchcraft. n.f. [witch and craft.] The pradices of witches! 
Urania name, whofe force he knew fo well, 

He quickly knew what ivitchcraft gave the blow. Sidney. 
If you cannot 

Bar' his accefs to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him, for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the king in’s tongue. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

People are credulous, and ready to impute accidents and 
natural operations to witchcraft. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

What fubtile ivitchcraft man conftrains, 

To change his pleafure into pains. Denham, 

Witchery, n.f [from witch.] Enchantment. 

Another kind of petty witchery, if it be not altogether de¬ 
ceit, they call charming of beafts and birds. Raleigh. 

Great Comus ! 

Deep-fkill’d in all his mother’s witcheries. Milton, 

ToWite. v. a. [pi2an, Saxon.] To blame] to reproach. 
The palmer ’gan moft bitterly 
Her to rebuke, for being loofe and light j 
Which not abiding, but more fcornfully 
Scoffing at him, that did her juftly wite , 

She turn’d her boat about. Fairy £$ueen, c. xii. 

Wite. n.f. [from the verb.] Blame j reproach. Spenfer. 
With, prep oft. [j>r<S, Saxon.] 

1. By. Noting the caufe. 

Truth, tir’d with iteration, 

As true as fteel, as plantage to the moon. ShTefpeare. 

With ev’ry ftab her bleeding heart was torn. 

With wounds much harder to be feen than born. Roue. 

2 . Noting the means. 

Rude and unpolifhed are all operations of the foul in their 
beginnings, before they are cultivated with art and ftudy. Dryd. 

3. Noting the inftrument. 

Boreas through the lazy vapour flies, 

Andfweeps, healthy wings, the rank polluted Mxzs.Rowe. 

By perflations with large bellows, miners give motion to 
the air. Woodward. 

4. On the fide of j for. 

O madnefs of difcourfe 1 

That caufe fets up with, and againft thyfelf! Shakefpeare. 

5. In oppofition to j in competition or conteft. 

I do conteft as hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever againft thy valour. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

He fhall lie with any friar in Spain. Dryden's Spanijh Friar. 

6. Noting comparifon. 

Can blazing carbuncles with her compare ? Sandys. 

7. In fociety. , 

God gave man a foul that fhould live for ever, althoug 
the body be deftroyed ] and thofe who were good fhou.d 
with him. 3 Stillmgfrct. 

In all thy humours, whether gravcor mellow, 

Thou’rt fuch a touchy, tefty, pleafing fellow j 
Haft: fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen about tnee. 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. Fat ei. 

8. In company of. • 

At the inftant that your meftenger came, in loving Vli f 
tion was with me, a young docftor from Rome. ■ Sha efpeai. 

9. In appendage ; noting confequence, or concomitance. - ■ 

Men might know the perfons who had a rignt i0 Ifff 
power, and with it to their obedience. 

10. In mutual dealing. it. 

I will buy ivith you, fell with you, talk with you, 

with you, and fo following] but I will not eat ffffffA 
drink with you, nor pray with you. * ^Noting 
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Mntincr confidence ; as I truft you with all my fecrets-, or, 
Druf all my fecrets with you. 

12. In ^J^hjove himfelf no lefs content would be. 

To part “his throne, and {hare his heaven with thee. Pope. 

Noting connexion, . 

^ Pity your own, or pity our eltate. 

Nor twift our fortunes with your linking fate. Dryden. 

. Immediately after. 

With that (lie told me, that, though {he fpake of her 
father Cremes, fhe would hide no truth from me. Sidney, b. ii. 
With that, he crawled out of his neft. 

Forth creeping on his caitiff hands and thighs. Fairy ghicen. 

In falling, both an equal fortune try’d j 
Wou’d fortune for my fall fo well provide !, 

With this he pointed to his face, and ftiow’d 

His hands, and all his habit finear’d with blood. Dryden. 

With that, the God his darling phantom calls, 

And from his falt’ring lips this meffage falls. Garth. 

Amongft. 

r Tafper Duke of Bedford, whom the king ufed to employ 
w ; t h the firft in his wars, was then Pick, Bacon. 

Tragedy was originally with the antients, a piece of reli¬ 
gious worfliip. Rymer's Tragedies of lajl Age. 

h Immortal powers the term of confcience know. 

But intereft is her name with men below. Dryden . 

16. Upon. 4 

Such arguments had invincible force with thofe Pagan phi- 

lofophers, who became Chriftians. Addifon. 

17. In confent. Noting parity of ftate. 

See ! where on earth the flow’ry glories lie : 

With her they flourifh’d, and with her they die. Pope. 

18. With in compofition fignifies oppofition, or privation. 
WPthal. adv. [with and all.] 

1. Along with the reft j likewife ; at the fame time. 

Yet it muft be withal confidered, that the greateft part of 
the world are they which be fartheft from perfection. Hooker. 
How well fupply’d with noble counfellors ? 

How modeft in exception, and withal 

How terrible in conftant refolution ? Shakefp. Hen. V. 

The one contains my pidlure, prince ; 

If you chufe that, then I am yours withal. Shakefpeare. 
This that prince did not tranfmit as a power, to make con- 
queft, but as a retinue for his fon, and withal to enable him 
to recover fome part of Ulfter. Davies's Ireland. 

God, when he gave me ftrength, to {hew withal 
How flight the gift was, hung it in my hair. Alilton. 

Chrift had not only an infinite power to work miracles, 
but alfo an equal wifdom to know the juft force and meafure 
of every argument, to perfuade, and withal to look through 
and through all the dark corners of the foul of man, and to 
difcern what prevails upon them, and what does not. South. 
I cannot, cannot bear ] ’tis paft j ’tis done : 

Perifn this impious, this detefted fon ! 

Perifh his lire, and perifti I withal. 

And let the houfe’s heir, and the hop’d kingdom fall. Dryd. 

2 . It is fometimes ufed by writers where we now ufe with. 

Time brings means to furnifli him withal ] 

Let him but wait th’ occafions as they fall. Daniel. 

It is to know what God loves and delights in, and is 
pleafed withal, and would have us do in order to our happi- 
nefs. Tillotjon. 

We owe to chriftianity the difcovery of the moft per¬ 
fect rule of life, that ever the world was acquainted 
withal. Tillotfon. 

To Withdraw, v. a. [with and draw, from pfS, or pfSep, 
Saxon, againf, and draiu.] 

I* To take back ; to deprive of. 

It is not poffible they fhould obferve the one, who from the 
other withdraw unneceffarily obedience. Hooker, b. v. 

Impofiible it is that God fhould withdraw his prefence 
from any thing, becaufe the very fubftance of God is 
infinite. Hooker. 

2. 1 0 call away j to make to retire. 

Naulicaa is withdrawn, and a whole nation introduced, for 
a more general praife of Ulyfles. Broome. 

oWithdra / w. v. n. To retire] to retreat. 

She from her hufband foft withdrew. Milton. 

At this excefs of courage all amaz’d. 

The foremoft of his foes a-while withdraw: 

With fuch refpedt in enter’d Rome they gaz’d, 

Who on high chairs the godlike fathers faw. Dryden. 

Duumvir has pafs’d the noon of life j but cannot withdraw 
from entertainments, which are pardonable only before that 
•^Jtage of our being. Tatlcr , N° 54. 

iTHDRAw^GEoom n.f- [withdraw and room.] Room be- 
ln an other room for retirement. 

■/ / 3n ordinar y gentleman, a hall, a great parlour, with a 
Wit drawingroom, with a kitchen, butteries, and other con- 


'emencies, is fufficient. 


Mo) timer’s Hufbandry. 


W/the. n.f. 

1. A willow twig. 

An Irifti rebel put up a petition, that he might be hanged 
in a with , and not a halter, becaufe it had been fo ufed 
with former rebels. Bacon . 

2. A band, properly a band of twigs ; [pirSe fignifies a band.] 

Thefe cords and wythes will hold men’s confciences, when 
force attends and twifts them. K. Charles. 

Birch is of ufe for ox-yoaks, hoops, fcrews, wythes for 
faggots. Mortimer’s Hufbandry • 

To Wi'ther. v.n. [jepfSepob, Saxon, dry, faded.J 

1. To fade j to grow faplefs ; to dry up. 

That which is of God we defend, to the uttermoft of that 
ability which he hath given: that which is otherwife, let it 
wither even in the root from whence it hath fprung. Hooker. 

When I have pluck’d thy rofe, 

I cannot give it vital growth again; 

It needs muft wither. Shakefp . Othello'. 

It {hall wither in all the leaves of her fpring. Ezek. xvii. 9. 
The foul may fooner leave ofF to fubfift, than to love j 
and like the vine, it withers and dies, if it has nothing to em¬ 
brace. South's Sermons. 

2. To wafte, or pine away. 

Are there fo many left of your own family, that you 
fhould defire wholly to reduce it, by fuffering the laft branch 
of it to wither away before its time. Temple. 

3. To lofe, or want animal moifture. 

Vain men, how vaniftiing a blifswe crave. 

Now warm in love, now with'ring in the grave. Dryden. 
To W/ther. v. a. 

1. To make to fade. 

The fun is no fooner rifen with a burning heat, but it wi¬ 
thered) the grals, and the flower thereof falleth. Ja. i. 11. 

2. To make to flirink, decay, or wrinkle, for want of animal 
moifture. 

Age cannot wither her, nor cuftom ftale her infinite va¬ 
riety. Shakefpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Look how I am bewitch’d j behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blafted fapling, zvithered up. Shakefpeare . 

What are thefe. 

So wither'd, and fo wild in their attire, 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ th’ earth. 

And yet are on’t ? Shakefpeare's Macbeth • 

Thy youth, thy ftrength, thy beauty, which will change 
To wither'd, weak, and grey. Milton . 

In Spain our fprings, like old men’s children be. 
Decay’d and wither'd, from their infancy : 

No kindly fhowers fall on our barren earth. 

To hatch the feafons in a timely birth. Dryden. 

Wi'theredness. n.f [from withered.] The ftate of being 
withered ] marcidity. 

Water them as foon as fet, ’till they have recovered their 
witherednefs. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

Wi'therband. n. f A piece of iron, which is laid under a 
faddle, about four fingers above the horfe’s zvithers, to keep 
the two pieces of wood tight, that form the bow. Farrier's Didi. 

Withers, n.f Is the joining of the {houlder-bones at the 
bottom of the neck and mane, towards the upper part of the 
{houlder. Farrier's Difi. 

Let the gall’d beaft wince ] 

We are unwrung in the withers. Shakefpeare . 

Rather than let your mafter take long journies, contrive 
that the faddle may pinch the beaft in his withers. Swift. 

Wi'therrung. n.f. IFitherrung fometimes is caufed by a 
bite of a horfe, or by a faddle being unfit, efpecially when the 
bows are too wide j for when they are fo, they bruife the 
fleflh againft the fpines of the fecond and third vertebrae of 
the back, which forms that prominence that rifes above their 
{houlders. Farrier's Didt. 

To Withho'ld. v. a. [with and hold.] Withheld, or with - 
holden, pret. and part. 

1. To reftrain ] to keep from action j to hold back. 

That hand, which as no kind of imminent danger could 
caufe at firft to withhold itfelf, fo neither have any practices, 

. fo many, fo bloody, following lince, been ever able to make 
weary. Hooker, b. iv. 

Sith mine he is, or free or bound ; 

Withhold, O fovereign prince, your hafty hand 

From knitting league with him. Spenfer. 

The prince 

Would fain have come with me to meet your grace ; 

And by his mother was perforce withheld. Shakefpeare. 

Be careful to withhold 

Your talons from the wretched and the bold: 

Tempt not the brave and needy to defpair ; 

For though your violence fhould leave them bare 
'C$ gold and filver, fwords and darts remain. Dryden. 
Volition is an a£t of the mind, knowingly exerting that do¬ 
minion it takes itfelf to have over any part of man, by em¬ 
ploying it in, or withholding it from any particular adtion. Locke. 

2. To 
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2. To keep back; to refufe. 

What difficulties there are, which ..as yet withhold our 
affent, till we be further and better fatisfied, I hope no indif¬ 
ferent amongft them will fcorn or refufe to hear. Hooker. 

Soon as Titan ’gan his head exault. 

And foon again as he his light withhault , 

Their wicked engines they againft it bent. Fairy j %hicen, 

Withho'lden. part. pafj'. of withhold. 

The word keep back, fheweth, that it was a thing for¬ 
merly due unto God ; for we cannot fay that any thing is 
kept back, or withholden , that was not due before. Spelman. 

Withholder. n.f. [from withhold ] e who withholds. 

Withi'n. prep. [pfSmnan, Saxon.] 

1. In the inner part of. 

Who then {hall blame 
His pefter’d fenfes to recoil and ftart. 

When all that is within him does condemn 
Itfelf for being there. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

By this means, not only many helplefs perfons will be pro¬ 
vided for, but a generation of men will be bred up, within 
ourfelves, not perverted by any other hopes. Sprat. 

’Till this be cur’d by religion, it is as impoffible for a man 
to be happy, that is, pleafed and contented within himfelf, as 
it is for a lick man to be at eafe. Tillotfon. 

The river is afterwards wholly loft within the waters of 
the lake, that one difcovers nothing like a ftream, till within 
about a quarter of a mile from Geneva. Addifon. 

2. In the compafs of; not beyond ; ufed both of place and time. 

Next day we faw, within a kenning before us, thick clouds, 
which put us in hope of land. Bacon. 

A beet-root, and a radifh root, which had all their leaves 
cut clofe to the roots, within fix weeks had fair leaves. Bacon. 
Moft birds come to their growth within a fortnight. Bacon. 
Within fome while the king had taken up fuch liking of 
his perfon, that he refolved to make him a mafterpiece. JVotton. 

T he invention of arts necelfary or ufeful to human life, 
hath been within the knowledge of men. Burnet. 

As to infinite fpace, a man can no more have a pofitive 
idea of the greateft, than he has of the leaft fpace. For in 7 


this latter, which is mere within our comprehenfion, we are 
capable only of a comparative idea of fmallnefs, which will al¬ 
ways be lefs than anyone, whereof we havethe pofitive idea. Lo. 

\V ere every action concluded within itfelf, and drew no 
confequences after it, we lhould undoubtedly never err in 
our choice of good. Locke. 

This, with the green hills and naked rocks within the neigh¬ 
bourhood, makes the moft agreeable confufion. Addifon. 
Bounding delires within the line, which birth and fortune 


have marked out, is an indifpenfable duty. 


Atterbury . 


Not longer ago than. 

Within thefe five hours Haftings 
Untainted, unexamin’d, free at liberty. SPakirfpeare. 

Within thefe three hours, Tullus, 

Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, 

And made what work I pleas’d. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

Into the reach of. 

When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 

The defp’rate favage rufh’d within my force. 


And bore me headlong with him down the rock. 


Otway. 


5. In the reach of. 

Secure of outward force, within himfelf 
The danger lies, yet lies within his pow’r j 
Againft his will he can receive no harm. Milton . 

I have fuffer’d in your woe ; 

Nor fhall be wanting ought within my pow’r 

For your relief. Dry den. 

Though Aurengzebe return a conqueror, 

Both he and fhe are {bill within my power. Dryden. 

6. Into the heart or confidence of. 

When by fuch innnuations they have once got within him, 
and are able to drive him on from one lewdnefs to another, 
no wonder if they rejoice to fee him guilty of all villainy. South. 

7. Not exceeding. 

Be inform’d how much your hufband’s revenue amounts to, 
and be fo good a computer, as to keep within it, Swift. 

8. In the inclofure of. 

No interwoven reeds a garland made, 

To hide his brows within the vulgar {hade ; > 

But poplar wreaths around his temples fpread. Addifon. j 
Sedentary and within -door arts, and delicate manufactures, 
that require rather the finger than the arm, have a .contrariety 
to a military difpofition. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Withi'n. adv. 

1. In the inner parts ; inwardly; internally. 

This is yet the outward, faireft fide 
Of our defign. IVithin refts more of fear. 

More dread of fad event yet undefery’d. faaniel. 

Death thou halt feen 

In his firft ftiape on man; but many {hapes 

Of death, and many are the ways that lead 

To his grim cave ; all difmal ! yet to fenfe 

More terrible at th’ entrance, than within . Milton. 
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2. In the mind. 

Language Teems too !ow a thing to exprefs your excell.n 
and our louls are fpeakmg fo much within, that they deW 
all foreign converfation. Drum’s State if. L 1 fe 

I hefe, as thy guards from outward harms, afe feM^' 

Ills rrom within thy reafon muft prevent ,, ’ 

Withi'nside. adv. {within and I/H,.] In the intcriour paltf' 

1 ne forceps for extruding the ftone is reprefented a In 
open, that the teeth may be better feen withinfide o; 

Witho'ut. prep. [piSutan, Saxon.] ’ * bar P % 

1. Not with. 

Many there are, whofe deftinies have prevented their d 
fires, and made their good motives the wards of their eyT 
cutors, not without miierable fuccefs. if f 

2 . In a ftate of abfence from. a ' 

Ilaft lo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen about thee 

There is no living with thee, nor wi.hout thee. Tathr 

3. In the ftate of not having. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaft that feedeth 
upon the mountains ; and that without virtue, from thn<% 
that feed in the vallies. bToI 

Infallibility and inerrablenefs are affiumed and inclofed bv the 
Romifli church, witheut any inerrable ground to hold it on. Ham. 

If the ideas be not innate, there was a time, when the 
mind was without thofe principles; and then they will not lie 


innate, but be derived from fome other original. 


Locke. 


Beyond ; not within.the compafs of. 

Eternity, before the world and after, is without our reach : 
but that little fpot of ground that lies betwixt thofe two oreat 
oceans, this we are to cultivate. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

5. In the negation, or omiffion of. 

Without the feparation of the two monarchies, the meft 
advantageous terms from the French, muft end in cur de¬ 
duction. Addifon. 

6. Not by ; not by the ufe of; not by the help of. 

Excefs of diet in coftly meats and drinks fetched from be¬ 
yond the feas, would be avoided : wife men will do it without 
a law; I would there might be a law to reftrain fools. Bacon. 
On the outfide of. 

Without the sate 

Some drive the cars, and fome the courfers rein. Dryden. 

8. Not within. 

When the weather hinders me from taking my diver lions with¬ 
out doors, I frequently make a little party with feled friends'll/. 

9. With exemption from. 

The great lords of Ireland informed the king, that the 
Irifhry might not be naturalized without damage tothemfelves 
or the crown. Davies's Ireland. 

Happinefs under this view, ev’ry one conflandy purfues. 
Other things acknowledged to be good, he can look upon 
without defire, pafs by, and be content without. Locke. 

W1 tho ut. adv. 

1. Not on the infide. 

Forming trees and flirubs into fundry {hapes, 
moulding them within, and cutting them without. 

Wife men ufe ftudies ; for they teach not their own ufe; 
but that is a wildom without them, and above them, won by 
obfervation. Bacon. 

Thefe were from without the growing miferies. Milton. 

Having gone as far as they could without , they began to 
obferve them within. 

2. Out of doors. 

The reception of light into the body of the budding 
very prompt from without , and from within. H 

Their doors are barr’d againft a bitter flout; 

Snarl, if you pleafe, but you fhall fnarl without. Dryden, 

3. Externally; not in the mind. 

Witho'ut. conjunct. Unlefs ; if not; except. Not in ufe. 

I find my love fhall be proved no love, without I leave to 

love, being too unfit a vefiel in whom fo high thoughts fhouk 
i-4 Siidnew b. n. 


is done by 
Bacon. 


u 

Grew. 

was 
Wotton. 


be engraved. 


Sidney 


You will never live to my age, without you keep yourfelvcs 
in breath with exercife, and in heart with joyfulnefs- f) f e T 
Withou'ten. prep. [pfSutan, Saxon.] Without. Obioiete. 
Her face fo fair, as fiefh it feemed not, 

But heavenly pourtrait of bright angel’s hue, 

Clear as the fky, withouten blame or blot, 

Through goodly mixture of complexion’s dew. Spenjei . 
To Withsta'nd. v. a. [with and fand.] To gajnuaru , to 

oppofe ; to refill. a . 

The violence of forrow is not at the firft to be htrive^ 
withal, being like a mighty beaft, fooner tamed with f.fjf ( 
ing, than overthrown by withf aiding. 11 .‘J] 

The wonderful zeal and fervour wherewith ye hav '^'.' 
flood the received orders of this chuich, was die nr «■>' o 
which caufed me to enter unto confideration, whether e )' 
chriftian man fearing God, ftand bound to join w ' y 0 ^. . 

It is our frailty that in many things we all do ami >xr , 
virtue that we would do amifs in nothing, and a e' , 

that virtue, that when we pray that what occahon o ^ 

do offer itfelf, we may be lengthened from al ^ r ,Yv. 
Jland it. " " They 
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W I T 

They foon fet fail; nor now the fates withjland ; 

Their forces trufted with a foreign hand. Dryden. 

When Ely mas withftood Paul and Barnabas, and when Paul 
of Alexander, he bath greatly withftood our words, do 
think the withjlanding there was without fpeaking? Atterb. 


W I T 


re- 


j Donne. 
Fairfax, 


Philips. 


Withsta'nder. ntf [from withjland J An opponent 

/•(liner power. # 

War may be defined the exercife of violence under fove- 

• n command againft with/landers ; force, authority, and 
r »fi4 a nee being the eflential parts thereof. Raleigh. 

Withy• n.f [prN 5 , Saxon.] Willow. A tree. 

W/tless. ad), [frorft wit.} Wanting underftanding. 

J Why then ihould witlefs man fo much mifween 
That nothing is but that wfiich he hath feen ? Fairy Jpv.een* 

I have ever lov’d the life remov’d; 

And held in idle price to haunt affemblies. 

Where youth, and coft» and witlefs brav’ry keeps. Shakefp. 

So’t pleas’d my deftiny, 

Guilty of my fin of going, to think me 
As vain, as witfe/s, and as falfe as they 
Which dwell in court. 

He kept us Haves, by which we fitly prove 
That witlefs pity breedeth fruitlefs love. 

The apple’s outward form 
Dele&able, the witlefs fwain beguiles, 

’Till with a writhen mouth and fpattering noife 
He taftes the bitter morfel and rejetfts. 

Witling, n.f [Diminutive of wit.] A pretender to wit; 
a man of petty fmartnefs. 

You have taken off the fenfelefs ridicule, which for many 
years the witlings of the town have turned upon their fathers 
and mothers. Addifon s Spectator. 

Thofe half-learn’d witlings num’rous in our ifle, 

As half-form’d infe&s on the banks of Nile. Pope. 

A beau and witling perifh’d in the throng, 

One dy’d in metaphor, and one in fong. Pope. 

Wi'tness. n.f [pirnepje, Saxon.] 

* i. Teftimony ; atteftation. 

The devil can cite feripture for his purpofe; 

An evil foul producing holy witnefs y 
Is like a villain with a fmiling cheek 5 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart. Shakefpeare. 

May we, with the warrant of womanhood, and the witnefs 
of a good confcience, purfue him any further revenge? Shak. 
If I bear witnefs of myfelf, my witnefs is not true. John. 
The -fpirit beareth witnefs with our fpirit that we are the 
children of God. Rom. viii. 16. 

Many bare falfe witnefs , but their witnefs agreed not. Mar . 
Nor was long his witnefs unconfirmed. Milton . 

Ye moon and ftars bear witnefs to the truth ! 

His only crime, if friendfhip can offend, 

Is too much love to his unhappy friend. Dryden s /Eneid. 
Our fenfes bear witnefs to the truth of each others report, 
concerning the exiftence of fenfible things. Locke. 

2. One who gives teftimony. 

The king’s attorney 

Urg’d on examinations, proofs, confeffions 
Of divers witneffes. Shakefpeare's Henry \ 7 III. 

God is witnefs betwixt me and thee. Gen. xxxi. 50. 

Thy trial choofe 

With me, beft witnefs of thy.virtue try’d: Milton . 

A fat benefice became a crime, and witnefs too againft its 
incumbent. Decay of Piety. 

Nor need I fpeak my deeds, for thefe you fee ; 

The fun and day are witneffes for me. Dryden. 

3* With a Witness. Effe&ually; to a great degree, fo as to 
leave fome lafting mark or teftimony behind. A low phrafe. 

Here was a bleffing handed out with the firft pairs of ani¬ 
mals at their creation ; and it had effedl with a witnefs . Wood. 
Now gall is bitter with a witnefs ; 

And love is all delight and fwcetnefs. Pror. 

lo Witness, v. a. [from the noun.] To atteft. 

There ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out, 

Which was to my belief witnefs) d the rather, 

For that 1 fiiw the tyrant’s power a-foot. Shakefpeare. 

Heareft thou not how many things they witnefs againft thee ? 

John xxvii. 13. 

Though by the father he were hir’d to this. 

He ne’er could witnefs any touch or kifs. Donne . 

1 hefe be thofe difeourfes of God, whofe effects thofe that 
ive witnefs in themfelves; the fenftble in their fenfible na- 
tU x r f 5 ’. ^ )e reafonable in their reafonable fouls. Raleigh . 


To Wi 


tness. v. n. To bear teftimony. 


be fea ftrave with the winds which fhould be louder, 
an the fhrouds of the {hip with a ghaftly noife to them that 
w< fre in it, witneffed that their ruin was the wager of the 
ot hers contention. Sidney. 

Mine eye doth his effigies witnefs , 

'doft truly limn’d and living in your face. Shakefpeare. 


Witnefs you ever-burning lights above [ 

You elements that clip us round about! 

Witnefs that here I ago now doth give 
The execution of his wit, hands and heart. 

To Othello’s fervice. Shakefpeare's Othello* 

Lorenzo 

Shall witnefs I fet forth as foon as you, 

And even but now return’d. Shakefpeare ; 

I zuitnefs to 

The times that brought them’in. Shakefpeare. 

Another beareth witnefs of me, and I know that the witnefs 
which he witneffeih of me is true. J°bn v. 32. 

For want of words, 01 lack of breath, 

Witnefs^ when I was worried with thy peels. Milton. 

The Americans do acknowledge and fpeak of the deluge in 
their continent, as Acofta witneffeth , and Laet in the hifto- 
ries of them. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Witnefs^ ye heav’ns ! I live not by my fault, 

I ftrove to have deferv’d the death I fought Dryden's /Eneid. 
Lord Falkland witneffes for me, that in a book there were 
many fubje&s that I had thought on for theftage. Dryden. 
Witnefs for me ye awful gods, 

I took not arms till urg’d by felf-defence, 

The eldeft law of nature. Rowe. 

Witness, inter]. An exclamation fignifying that perfon or 
thing may atteft it. 

Witsna'pper. n.f [u; it and fnap.] One who affeds repartee. 
Go in, ftrrah ; bid them prepare for dinner.—• 

—That is done, fir; they have all ftomachs,*- 

—What a witfnapper are you ! Shakefpeare. 

Wi'tted. adj. [from wit.] Having wit: as a quick witted boy. 
Witticism, n.f [from witty.] A mean attempt at wit. 

We have a libertine fooling even in his laft agonies, with 
a witticifn between his teeth, without any regard to fobriety 
and confcience. L’Eftrange. 

He is full of conceptions, points of epigram and ivitticifnsy 
all which are below the dignity of heroick verfe. Addifon . 

Wi'ttily. adv . [from witty.] 
t. Ingenioufly; cunningly; artfully. 

But is there any other beaft that lives. 

Who his own harm fo wittily contrives ? Dryden . 

2. With flight of imagination. 

In converfation wittily pleafant, pleafantly gamefome. Sidney » 
The old hermit, that never faw pen and ink, very zvittily 
faid to a niece of king Gordobuck, that that is, is. Shakefp. 

The obftinate contemners of all helps and arts, fuch as pre¬ 
fuming on their own natural parts, dare deride all diligence, 
and feem to mock at the terms when they underftand not the 
things ; think that way to get off wittily with their ignorance. 

Ben. Johnfon. 

W/ttiness. n.f [from witty.] The quality of being witty. 
No lefs deferveth his wittinefs in deviling, his pithinefs in 
uttering, his paftoral rudenefs and his moral wifenefs. Spenfer. 
Wi'ttingly. adv. [from witting, knowing; pitan, Saxon, 
to weet or know.] Knowingly; not ignorantly; with know¬ 
ledge; by defign. 

Whatfoever we work as men, the fame we do wittingly work 
and freely; neither are we, according to the manner of na¬ 
tural agents any way fo tied, but that it is in our p >wer to 
leave things we do undone. Hooker. 

Withhold revenge, ’tis not my fault, 

Nor wittingly have I infring’d my vow. Shak. Henry VI. 
During that dreadful flege, every particular accident for bre¬ 
vity 1 wittingly pafs over. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 

He knowingly and wittingly brought evil into the world More 
No forger of lies willingly and ivittinoly turniffied out the 
means of his own detection. Wejl on the RcfurrcHion. 

WITTOL. n.f [pitrol, Sax.] A man who knows the falfe- 
hood of his wife and feems contented ; a tame cuckoid. 

O Mars, for what doth ferve thy armed ax ? 

To let that witold beaft confume in flajnes 
Thy Venus child. Sidney. 

Amaiinon founds well ; Lucifer well; yet they are die 
names of fiends: but cuckold, wiiiol , the devil himfelf hath 
not fuch a name. ShakeJ'peare's Merry Wives of Windjor. 

The Theban wittal , when he once deferies 
Jove is his rival, falls to facrifice. Clcaveland. 

Wi'ttolly. adj. [from wittal.] Cuckoldly. 

The jealous wittolly knave, hath mafles of money. Shakefp. 

Wi'tty. adj [from wit.] 

1. Judicious; ingenious. 

'Fhe deep-revolving, witty Buckingham 
No more {hall be the neighbour to my counfels. Shakefp. 
Thou art beautiful in thy countenance, and witty in thy 
wor ds. Juaith x i. 23. 

2. Full of imagination. 

Hiftories make men wife, poets uitty , the mathcmatick 
fubtile. Bacon. 

Where there is a real ftock of wit, yet the witticjl layings 
will be Fund in a great meafure the iffues of chance. Sntib. 
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In gtentle verfe the witty told their flame, 

And grac’d their choiceft fongs with Emma’s name. Prior . 
3. Sarcaftick ; full of taunts. 

Honeycomb, who was fo unmercifully witty upon the wo¬ 
men, has given the ladies ample fatisfaclion by marryino- a 
farmer’s daughter. Addifon’ Splttator. 

Wi tw'al. n.f. A bird. Amfmrtb. 

1 o Wive. v. n. [from wife.] To marry ; to take a wife. 

Were file as rough 
As are the fwelling Adriatick feas, 

I come to wive it wealthily in Padua. Shakefpeare. 

The ancient faying is no herefy. 

Hanging and wiving goes by deftiny. Shakefpeare. 

A limp of all qualities that man loves woman for; befides 
that hook of wiving , fairnefs, which ftrikes the eye. Shakefp. 
Defign or chance makes others wive. 

But nature did this match contrive. Waller. 

To Wive. v. a. 
x. To match to a wife. 

She dying gave it me; 

And bid me, when my fate would have me wiv'd. 

To gi\ e it her. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

2. 1 o take for a wife. 

If he have the condition of a faint, and the complexion of 
a devil, I had rather he Ihould Ihrive me than wive me. Shake ft. 
Wi vtLY. adv . [from wives. ] Belonging to a wife. 

bafihus could not abftain from praifing Parthenia, as the 
perfect picture of a womanly virtue, and wivelyfouhkvAnefs. Sid. 
Wives, n.f. The plural of wife. 

A man of his learning Ihould not fo lightly have been car¬ 
ried away with old wives tales, from approvance of his own 

_ r£ ; a ^ on * , Spenfer' s Ireland. 

VV 1 zard. n.f [from wife. ] A conjurer ; an inchanter ; a 
he-witch. It had probably at firft a laudable meaning. 

Patience, good lady ; wizards know their times, Shakefp. 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. 

And from the crofs-row plucks the letter G ; 

And fays, a wizard told him that by G 

His ifTue difinherited Ihould be. Shakcfp. Richard III. 

That damn’d wizard , hid in fly difguife. 

For fo by certain figns I knew, had met 

Already, ere my beft fpeed could prevent 

The aidlefs innocent lady his wifh’d prey. Milton. 

7 he prophecies of tvizards old 
Increas’d her terror, and her fall foretold. Waller. 

7 he wily wizard muft. be caught. 

For, unconflrain’d, he nothing tells for nought. J Dryden. 
WO. n.f [pa, Saxon.] 

X. Grief; forrow; mifery ; calamity. 

The king is mad : how ftiffis my vile fenfe, 

7 hat I ftand up and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge forrows ! better I were diftmHV 
So fhould my thoughts be fever’d from my griefs; 

And woes by wrong imaginations, lofe 

The knowledge of themfelves. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

So many miferies have craz’d my voice. 

That my woe weary’d tongue is Till. Shakefpeare. 

Her rafli hand in evil hour. 

Forth reaching to the fruit, Eve pluck’d, {he eat: 

Earth felt the wound ; and nature from her feat 
Sighing through all her works, gave figns of woe 
That all was loft. Miltons Paradife Lojl. 

O’er dreary waftes, they weep each other’s wo. Pope. 

2. It is often ufed in denunciations, wo be ; or in exclamations 
of forrow wo is ; anciently wo wurth ; pa pujip, Saxon. 

All is but lip wifdom which wants experience: I now, wo 
is me, do try wfcat love can do. Sidney. 

Wo is my heart; 

That poor fotdicr, that fo richly fought. 

Whole rags fharn’d gilded arms; whofe naked bread 
Stept before fhields of proof, cannot be found. Shakefpeare. 

Many of our princes, woe the while ! 

Lie drown’d and foak’d in mercenary blood. Shakefpeare. 
Happy are they which have been my friends; and woe to my 
lord chief-juftice. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Howl ye, wo worth the day. Ezek. xxx. 2. 

Wo be to the fliepherds of Ifrael that do feed themfelves. Ez. 

Wo is me for my hurt, my wound is grievous. Jer. x. 19. 

If God be fuch a being as I have deferibed, wo to the world 
if it were without him : this would be a thoufand times o- re at- 
er lofs to mankind than the extinguifhing of the fun. Tdlotfon. 

Woe to the vanquifh’d, woe! Dryden's Albion. 

3. A denunciation of calamity ; a curfe. 

Can there be a wo or curfe in all the ftores of veno-eaYice 
equal to the malignity of fuch a practice; of which one fingle 
inftance could involve all mankind in one univerfal confufion. 

South's Sermons. 

4. Wo feems in phrafes of denunciation or imprecation to be a 
fubftantive, and in exclamation an adjeCtive, as particularly in 
the following lines. 

Woe are we, fir! you may not live to wear 
All your true followers out. Shah Antony and Cleopatra. 


W O L 

1 A. ASST!!, Slit's "£“‘ f" ,h ' 

would have them flop. ir hor fes when they 

. , L ove’,s a mighty lord j 

And hath fo humbled me, as, I C o n fef s 
1 here is no wo to his corredion. * 0 . 

Woad. n.f, [pas, Saxon ] A. plant. Sha fypear it 

1 he flower confifts of four leaves 
form of a crofs; out of whofe flower’cup llf P° W « 

whtch afterwards turns to a fruit in the (W of P °' mal . 
flat at the edge, gaping two ways, havine but 3 t0 ?S ue . 
which IS contained for the moll part onf lu °" e cell > '« 
cultivated in England for the ufe of dyers ^“c" 8 . ^ “ 
mg the foundation of many colours. ^ ’ "° U ^ e u for lay- 

In times of oid, when Britifh nymphs were knn ^ 1Uitr ' 
To love no foreign fafliions like their own • ° Wft 
When drefs was monftrous, and fiz-leavp* 
f And quality put on no paint buK ** 

Wo BEGONE, n. f [wo and begone.] Loft in wo - A'iia 
in wo; overwhelmed with forrow. W V Rafted 

huch a man, 

bo dull, fo dead in look, fo woebegone , 

Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night 
And weuld have told him half his Troy w’as burn’d. 

But Priam found the nre, ere he his tongue Shit a 
Tancred he faw his life’s joy fet at nought ^ 
bo woebegone was he with pains of love. v - , 

W°f T . The obfolete participle paflive from ToWaft"^* 
A braver choice of dauntlefs fpirits 
Than now the Englifh bottoms have woft 

wo“* ’ «*». 

1. Sorrowful; affli&ed ; mourning. 
ghe woful Gynecia, to whom reft was no eafe, had left her 

X, !Sil S J ““t *T, 

How many woful widows left to how * 

To fad disgrace 1 DM Civil Mr; 

In a tow r, and never to be loos’d. 

The woful captive kinfinen are inclos’d. n nv ju 

2. Calamitous; affiidive. } 

3. Wretched; paltry; forry. 

What woful fluff this madrigal would be, 

In fome ftarv d hackney-fonneteer, or me ? 

But let a lord once own the happy lines. 

How the wit brightens! how the flyle refines] /W 
Wo fully, adv. [from woful.] 

1. Sorrowfully; mournfully. 

2. Wretchedly ; in a fenfe of contempt; 

He who would pafs fuch a judgment upon his condition, as 
j. be confirmed at that great tribunal, from which there 
lies no appeal, will find himfelf wofully deceived, if he jud¬ 
ges of his fpiritual eftate by any of thefe meafures. South. ‘ 
Wold, n. f Wold, whether fingly or jointly, in the names of 
places, lignines a plain open country; from the Saxon polb, 
a plain and a place without wood. Gibfn's Camden. 

Wold and wald with the Saxons tignified a ruler or gover- 
nour ; from whence bertwold is a famous governour; athelwold 
a noble governour : herwald, and by inversion waldber , a ge- 

„ ™ r ?' of r 3n , a '^ y - Gib J m ’ s Qami<n - 

WOLF, [palp, Saxon; wolf, Dutch.J 

1. A kind of wild dog that devours fheep. 

Advance our waving colours on the walls, 

Refcu d is Orleans from the Englifh wolves. Shakefpeare. 

No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
7 o be a com’rade with the w^and owl, 

Necejity’s fharp pinch. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that ftern time, 

.Thou fhould ft have faid, go, porter, turn the key. 

All cruels elfe fubferib’d. Sbakefp. King Leau 

2. An eating ulcer. 

How dangerous it. is in fenfible things to ufe metaphorical ex- 
preffions; and what abfurd conceits the vulgar will fwallow in 
the literals, an example we have in our profeflion, who having 
called an eating ulcer by the name of wolf, common appre- 
henfion conceives a reality therein. Broivn's Vulgar Errours . 
Wc/lfdog. n. f. [ wolf and dog.] 

1. A dog of a very large breed kept to guard fheep. 

7 he lucklefs prey, how treach’rous tumblers gain, 

And dauntlefs welfdogs fhake the lion’s mane. Ticketl. 

2. A dog bred between a dog and wolf. 

WcTfish. adj. [from wof.] Refembiing a wolf in qualities 
or form. 

Thy defires 

Are wolfif), bloody, ftarv’d, and ravenous. Shakefpeare 
I have another daughter. 

Who, I am fure, is kind and comfortable; 

When fhe fhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
Shall flea thy wolfijh vifage. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Nothing more common than thofe wolfjh back-friends in 
all our pretenfions. L'EJlrarge. 

A prc~ 
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A pretence of kindnefs is the univerfal ftale to all bafe pro- 
iefts : ah wolfijh defigns walk under flieeps cloathing. Gov. Ton. 
Wolfsba'ne. n.f [wolf and bane.] A poifonous plant; aconite. 
It hath circumfcribed roundifh divided leaves; the flower 
confifts of four leaves, fhaped like a monkey’s hood : each of 
thefe flowers are fucceeded by three or more pods which con¬ 
tain feveral rough feeds : the meft part of thefe fpccies are dead¬ 
ly poifoii. Miller. 

J Iholfbane is an early flower. Mortimer's H"Jbandry. 

Wo'lfsmilk. n.f An herb. Amfwortb. 

Wo'lvish. adj • [from wolves^ of wolf', ivolfjb is more proper.] 
Refembiing a woif. 

W hy in this wo!v : Jh gown do I ftand here, 

To beg of Hob and Dick. Shaktfp. Cori lanus. 

My people are grown half wild, they would not worry one 
another fo in that wolvijh belluine manner elfe. Plowed. 

There is a bafe wolvifj principle within that is gratified with 
another’s mifery. South's Sermons. 

WO'MAN. [piyman, pimman, Saxon; whence we yet pro¬ 
nounce women in the plural, wirnmen, Skinner.] 

1. 7’he female of the human race. 

That man who hath a tongue is no man, 

If with his tongue he cannot win a worn *n. Shak fpeare. 

Thou dotard, thou art woman- tir’d, unroofted 
By thy dame Parlet here. Shakefpeare's Winter sTale. 

Women are foft, mild, pitiful and flexible; 

Thou ftern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorf.lefs. Shakefp. 
And Abimelech took men-fervantS'and women fervants. Gen. 

O woman, lovely woman , nature form’d thee 
7 ’o temper man : we had been brutes without thee. Otway. 

Ceneus a woman once and once a man; 

But ending in the fex fhe firft began. Dryden's JEn. 

Women are made as they themfelves would choofe. 

Too proud to alk, too humble to refufe. Garth. 

Women in their nature are much more gay and joyous than 
men; whether it be that their blood is more refined, their 
fibres more delicate, and their animal fpirits more light; vi¬ 
vacity is the gift of women, gravity that of men. Addifon. 

2. A female attendant on a perfon of rank. 

I could not perfonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me ; but by her woman 
I fent your meflage. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

ToWo^an. v. a. [from the noun.] To make pliant like a 
woman. 

I’ve felt fuch quirks of joy and grief, 

That jthe firft face of neither on the ftart 
Can woman me unto’t. Shakefpeare. 

Womaned. adj . [frpm woman.] Accompanied; united with 
a woman. 

I do attend here on the general, 

And think it no addition, nor my wifh, 

I o have him fee me woman d. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

VomanhVter. n.f. [woman and hater.] One that has an 
averfion from the female fex. “ 

How could it come into your mind, 

I o pitch on me of all mankind, 

Againft the fex to write a fatyr ; 

And brand me for a womunhater. Swift. 

Wmanhood. 7 n. f. [from woman.] The chara&er and col- 
Ivomanhead. J lective qualities of a woman. Obfolete. 

Ne in her fpeech, ne in her haviour, 

^Vas lighrnefs feen, or loofer vanity, 

But gracious ivomanhood and gravity. Fairy SJpueen. 

There dwells fweet love and conftant chaftity, 

Fn[potted faith, and comely womanhood, 

Regard of honour, and mild modefty. Spenfer. 

’ 1 is prefent death I beg; and one thing more. 

That womanhood denies my tongue to tell : 

O keep me from their worfe than killing luft. Shokefpeare: 

When my grave is broke up again, 

Some fecond gueft to entertain ; 

N>r graves have Iearn’d that womavhead 
. ^Tobe to more than one a bed. Donne. 

° £ ANISH ir ^ rom ’ UGoman j Suitable to a woman. 

■Neither doubt you, becaufe I wear a woman’s apparel, I 
will be the move womanijh ; fince I aflure you there is nothing 
defire more than fully to prove myfelf a man. Sidney. 
^elmane making a womanijh habit to be the armour of her 
0 dnefs, giving up her life to the lips of Philoclea, humbly he¬ 
ight her to keep her fpeech a while within the paradife of 

her mind va 

. . Sidney. 

A voice not foft, weak, piping, and womani/h , but audible, 

tr °ng, and manlike. 

She then to him thefe womanif) words ’gan fay, 

*°r love of me, leave off. Fair 

Our fathers minds are dead, 

. nd we are govern’d with our mothers fpirits; 

ur )°^ e an d fuft’ranee {hew us womanijh. Shakefpeare. 

I do not think he fears death} 

e never was fo womanijh. Shakefpeare. 

as h Urin & b ‘ s ban ilhrnent, he was fo foftened and dejedled, 
e wrote nothing but a few womanijh epiftles. n 

in a fad look or womanijh complaint. 


Dryden. 


Afcham. 
Fairy fipucen. 


Bacon. 
Denham. 


1 melt to woman'-Jh tears, and if I ftay* 

I find my love my courage will betray. 

The godlike hero, in his breaft 
Difdain’d, or was afliam’d to {how 

So weak, fo womanif a woe. - Dryden „ 

7 ’o Womani'se. v. a. [from woman.] To emaiculate; to 
effeminate; to foften. Proper, but not ufed. 

This effeminate love of a woman doth womanize a man. Sid. 
WomanKi'nd. n f. [woman and kind.] The female fex ; the 
race of women. 

Mufidorus had over bitterly glanced againft the reputation 
of womankind. Sidney. 

So eafy is t’appeafe the ftormy wind 
Of malice, in the calm of pleafant vuomankind. Fairy fifteen. 

Becaufe thou doat’ft on womankind, admiring 
Their {hape, their colour, and attra&ive grace, 

None are, thou think’ft, but taken with fuch toys. Milton. 

Each inconvenience makes their virtue cold ; 

But womankind in ills is ever bold. Drjdens Juvenal. 

Juba might make the proudeft of our fex. 

Any of womankind, but Marcia, happy. Addifon s Cat:. 

She advanc’d, that womankind 
W r ou!d by her model form their mind. 

Wc/manlY. adj. [from woman ] 

1. Becoming a woman ; fuiting a woman; feminine ; not iiiaf- 
culine. 

I’m in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable; to do good fometime 
Accounted dangerous folly: why then, alas! 

Do I put up chat womanly defence, 

7 o fay I’d done ro harm. Shakefpeare. 

She brings your froward wives 
As prifoners, to her womanly perfuafion. Shakefpeare. 

All will fpy in thy face 

A blufhing womanly difeovering grace. Donne. 

Rage choaks my words; ’tis womanly to weep. D yden. 
Let him be taught to put off all thofe tender airs, affeHed 
fmiles, and all the enchanting womanly behaviour that has made 
him the object of his own admiration. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

2. Notchildilh; not girlifih. 

Young perfons, under a womanly age, are often troubled 
with fome of ihe fame fymptoms. Arbuthnot on Diet . 

w o'manly. adv. [from ivoman.] In the manner of a woman ; 
effeminately. 

WOMB. n. f. [ivamba, Goth, pamb. Sax. warmb , Iflandick.] 

1. The place of the faetus in the mother. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, and the only fon of 
my womb. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

New-born children bring notmany ideas into the world, ba~ 
ting fome faint ideas of hunger and thirft which they may have 
felt in the womb. Locke. 

Conceiving, as fhe flept, her fruitful womb 
Swell’d with the founder of immortal Rome. Addifon. 

2. The place whence any thing is produced. 

The earth was form’d, but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involv’d. 

Appear’d not. Milton. 

The womb of earth the genial feed receives. Dryden. 
To Womb. v. a. [from the noun ] To inclofe; to breed in 
fecret. 

Not for all the fun fees, or 
The clofe earth wombs, will I break my oath 
To this my fair belov’d. Shakefpeare's IVinter's Tale. 

Wo'aiby. adj. [from womb.] Capacious. 

He’ll call you to fo hot an anfwer for it. 

That caves and womby Vaultages of France 
Shall chide your trefpafs, and return your mock. 

In fecond accent to his ordnance. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Wo'men. Plural of woman. 

Thus it {hall befal 

Him who to worth in ivomen over-trufts. Milton » 

Won. The preterite and participle paflive of win. 

All thefe the Parthian, 

From the luxurious kings of Antioch won. Milton. 

Againft myfelf 1 victorious have won. 

And by my fatal abfcnce am undone. Dryden. 

My mother is won over to my fide, but dare3 not mention 
me to my father, for fear of provoking him. Addifon's Speflat. 
To Won. v.n. [puman, Saxon; women, German.] Todwell; 
to live; to have abode. Not in ufe. 

Him fortuned 

To come where vile Arcafia does worm. Fairy fifteen. 
Out of the ground uprofe 
As from his lair, the wild beaft where he wons 
In foreft wild. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

A people near the northern pole that won\ 

Whom Ireland fent from loughes and forefts hore. Fair/. 
Won. n.f [from the verb.] Dwelling; habitation. Obfolete, 
What fecret place, quoth he, can fafely hold 
So huge a mafs, and hid from heaven's eye ; 

Or where haft thou thy won > that fo much gold 

Thou can’ft preferve from wrong and robbery. Fairy fifteen. 

Tq> 
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WON 

N 

I o WO'NDER. v. n. [punbpian, Saxon; wonder, Dutch.] 
To be ftruck with admiration ; to be pleafed or furprifed fo as 
to be aftonifhcd. 

The want of thefe magazines of victuals I have oftentimes 
complained of in England, and vjondered at in other countiies. 

Spenfer’s Ireland. 

His deadly wound was healed : and all the world wondered 
after the beat!. R ev , x jii. 3. 

No wonder to us, who have converfed with too many 
flrange unparallel’d actions, now to wonder at any thing : 
wonder is from furprife, and furprife ceafes upon experience. 

South's Sermons. 

King Turnus wonder’d at the fight renew’d. Dryden. 
Who can ivonder that all the fciences have been fo over¬ 
charged with infignificant and doubtful expreffions, capable to 
make the moll quick-fighted very little the more knowing. 

Locke. 

I could not fufflciently wonder at the intrepidity of thefe di¬ 
minutive mortals, who durft venture to mount and walk upon 
my body. Swift. 

Wo'nder. n.f. [punboji, Saxon; wonder, Dutch.] 

1. Admiration; aftonifhment; amazement; furprife caufed by 
fomething unufual or unexpected. 

What is he, whofe griefs 
Bear fuch an emphafis ? whofe phrafe or forrow 
Conjure the wand'ring ftars, and makes them (land 
Like wonder -wounded hearers. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

JVonder caufeth aftonfthment, or an immoveable pofture of 
the body; for in wonder the fpirits fly not as in fear, but only 
fettle. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

2. Caufe of wonder ; a flrange thing; fomething more or great¬ 
er than can be expected. 

The Cornifh wonder- gatherer deferibeth the fame. Carew. 
Great effects come of induflry in civil bufmefs; and to try 
things oft, and never to give over, doth wonders. Bacon. 

Lo, a wonder flrange ! 

Of every bead, and bird, and infect fmall 
Came fevens, and pairs. Milton's Paradife LofL 

What woman will you find, 

7 hough of this age the wonder and the fame. 

On whom his leifure will vouchfafe an eye 
Of fond defire ? * Milton's Paradife Regained , 

No wonder deep from careful lovers flies. 

To bathe himfelf in Sacharifla’s eyes; 

As fair Aftrea once from earth to heav’n, 

By ftrife and loud impiety was driven. Waller V 

Drawn for your prince, t^at fword could wonders do : 
The better caufe makes mine the (harper now. Waller . 

3. Any thing mentioned with wonder. 

There Babylon the wonder of all tongues. Milton. 

Ample fouls among mankind have arrived at that prodigi¬ 
ous extent of knowledge which renders them the wonder and 
glory of the nation where they live. Watts. 

Wonderful, adj. [wonder and full ] Admirable; flrange; 

a ft on idling. 

I uttered that which I underftood not, things too ivondcrful 
for me which I knew not. Job xlii. 3, 

Strange 

Hath been the caufe, and wonderful to hear. Milton. 

All this is very wonderful, Shakefpeare multiplies miracle up¬ 
on miracle to bring about the fame event in the play, which 
chance with more propriety performs in the novel. Sbak. Illujl. 
Wo'nderful. adv. To a wonderful degree. Improperly ufed. 
The houfe which I am about to build (hall be wonderful 
great. 2 Chron. ii. 9. 

Wonderfully, adv . [from wonderful .] In a wonderful 

manner; to a wonderful degree. 

He was much made on by the pope, who knowing him¬ 
felf to be unprofitable to the Chriftian world, was wonderfully 
glad to hear that there were fuch echoes of him founding in 
remote parts. Bacon’s Henry VI I. 

There is fomething wonderfully divine in the airs of this 
picture. Addifon's Italy. 

Wo'nderwent. n.f. [from wonder.] Aftonifhment; amaze¬ 
ment. Not in ufe,, except in low language. 

When my pen would write her titles true, 

It ravifh’d is with fancy’s wonderment. Spenfer. 

Thofe things which I here fet down, do naturally take the 
fenfe, and not refpecl petty wonderments. Bacon. 

The neighbours made a wonderment of it, and afked him 
what he meant. L’EJlrangc. 

Wo'nderstruck. adj. [wonder and Jinked] Amazed. 

Afcanius, wonderjlruck to fee 

That image of his filial piety. Dryden s JEneid. 

Wondrous, adj. [This is contracted from wonderous, oiwon¬ 
der.] 

Admirable; marvellous ; flrange ; furprifing. 

The credit of whofe virtue reft with thee ; 

Wondrous indeed, if caufe of fuch effects. 

In fuch charities (he pafs’d the day; 

’Twas wond'rous how (he found an hour to pray. 


Dryden, 

Pope. 


Milton . 


Refearches into the fprings of natural bodies, and their mo-. 
7 


woo 

SS“ 

2 . [Wondrous is barbaroufly ufed for an adverb! T T* tts ' 

degree. -tn a itrange 

From that part where Mofes remembereth the i. 

ten by tile Tons of good men upon the daughters of ,h ’ ^ g0t ' 

did they fteal thofe vmdrms great afls of their ancient kS, \ 
powerful giants. uungs and 

T© (hun th’ allurement is not hard 
To minds refolv’d, forewarn’d and well-prepar’d • 

But ivond’rous difficult, when once befet * * 

To ftruggle through the (Waits, and break th’ involving 

11 Id 

You are fo beautiful, Dryden. 

So wondrous fair, you juftify rebellion. 

Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 

Are, as when women, wond’rous fond of place 
Wo'ndrously. adv. [from wondrous.] To a flrange degree 
My lord led wondroufy to difeontent. Shibt, 

This made Proferpina f 

Make to them the greater fpeed, 

For fear that they too much (hould bleed, 

Which wondroufy her troubled. jy 

Such doctrines in the piogeon houfe were taught' 

V ou need not a(k how wondroufy they wrought Dryden 

Of injur’d fame, and mighty wrongs receiv’d, 

Cloe complains, and wondroufy s aggriev'd. * Gramnlb 
To Wont. Iv.n. [Preterite and participle wont ; puman 
To be Wont. ) Saxon; gewoonen , Dutch.] To be accuflom- 
ed ; to ufe ; to be ufed. 

A yearly folemn fcaft (he wont to make 
The day that firft doth lead the year around. Fairy $h mu 
Through power of that, his cunning thieveries ' * 

He wonts to work, that none the fame efpies. Hubbcrd. 
Jafon the Theffalian was wont to fay, that fome things 
muft be done unjuftly, that many things may be done juftiy. 

Bacon. 

I this night have dream’d; 

If dream’d, not as I oft am wont , of thee. 

But of offence and trouble. Milton’s Paradife Lcf. 

The eagle’s fate and mine are one, 

Which on the (haft that made him die 
Efpy’d a feather of his own, 

Wherewith he wont to foar fo high. Waller. 

A mother was wont always to indulge her daughters, when 
any of them defired fquirrels or birds, but then they muft keep 
them well. ' Locke. 

Another fort of fophifm is wont to be called an imperfect 
enumeration or falfe induction, when from a few experiments 
men infer general theorems. Watts’s Logick. 

WONT. n.f. [from the verb J Cuftom; habit; ufe. Out of ufe. 
Pafling their time according to their wont, they waited for 
the coming of Phalantus. Sidney. 

Things natural in that regard forget their ordinary natural 
wont, that which is heavy mounting fometime upwards of its 
own accord. Hooker. 

’Tis not his Wont to be the hindmoft man, 

Whate’er occafion keeps him from us now. Shakefpeare. 
They are by fudden alarm or watchword to be called out 
to their military motions under (ley or covert, according to 
the feafon, as was the Roman wont. Milton. 

Wont. A contraction of will not. 

Wo'nted. part. adj. [from tnfe verb.] Accuftomed; ufed; 
ufual. 

Her champion flout, to aid his friend, 

Again his wonted weapon proved. Fairy Hjht&n. 

So pray’d they, innocent, and to their thoughts 
Firm peace recover’d foon and wonted calm. Milton. 

The pond-frog would fain have gotten the other frog over ; 
but (he was wonted to the place, and would not remove. L’EJt. 
Who have no houfe, fit round where once it was, 

And with full eyes each ivcnted room require; 

Haunting the yet warm afhes of the place. 

As murther’d men walk where they did expire. ‘ Dryden. 
Wo'ntedness. n.f [from wonted.] State of being accuftom¬ 
ed to. Not in ufe. 

Did I fee any thing more of Chrift in thofe that pretend 
to other modes of government, I might fufpect my judgment 
biafl’ed with prejudice or wontednefs of opinion. King Cbaues. 
Wc/ntless. adj. [from wont.] Unaccuftomed ; unufual. 
Whither, love, wilt thou now carry me ? 

What wontlefs fury do’ft thou now infpire 
Into my feeble breaft, when full of thee ? Spenfer. 

To Woo. u. a [apojoo, courted, Saxon.] To court; to h e 
■to for love. 

We cannot fight for love, as men may do; 

We (hould be woo’d, and were not made to woo. Shakejp' 

Some lay in dead mens (kulls; and in thofe holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As ’twere in fcorn of eyes, reflecting gems; 

That woo'd to the (limy bottom of the deep, - 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay fcattcr d bj.yoba ejpen't. 
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w o o 


vv o o 


Prior. 


Fancies and notions he purfues, 

Which ne’er had being but in thought: 

Each like the Grecian artift woos 
The image he himfelf has wrought. 

My proud rival w'oos 
Another partner to his throne and bed. 

Philips’s Dijlref Mother. 

Oh, ftretch thy reign, fair peace! from (Lore to (hore. 
Till conqueft ceafe, and flav’ry be no more; 

Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their fable loves. Pope. 
2. To court folicitoufly; to invite with importunity. 

Yet can (lie love a foreign emperor. 

Whom of great worth and pow’r (he hears to be; 

If (he be woo’d but by ambaflador, 

Or but his letters or his pictures fee : 

So while the virgin foul on earth doth ftay. 

She woo'd and tempted is ten thoufand ways 
'By thefe great pow’rs, which 011 the earth bear fway, 

The wifdom of the world, wealth, pleafure, praife. 

Davies • 

Sweet bird that (hun’ft the noife of folly, 

Moft muflcal, moft melancholy ! 

Thee, chauntrcfs oft the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy even-fong. Milton■. 

To Woo. v.n. To court; to make love. 

With pomp, and trains, and in a crowd they woo. 

When true felicity is but in two. - Dryden. 

WOOD. adj. [wods, Gothick; pob, Saxon; weed, Dutch.] 
Mad ; furious; raging. Obfolete. 

Winds do rage, as winds were wood. 

And caufe fpring tides to raife great flood. TuJJer. 

Coal-black deeds yborn of hellifli brood, 

That on their rufty bits did champ as they were wood. 

Fairy Kfueen. 

Calm the temped of bis paflion wood ; 

The banks are overflown, when flopped is the flood. Fa. 
Wood. n. j. [pube, Saxon ; woud , Dutch.] 
i f A large and thick plantation of trees. 

1 he wood- born people fall before her flat, 

And worfhip her as goddefs of the wood. Fairy Jjhjeen. 

St. Valentine is pad : 

Begin thefe wood-b\rAs but to couple now ? Shakefpeare , 

The woods are ruthJefs, dreadful, deaf and dull: 

There fpeak and flrike. Shakefpeare's Titus and Andronicus. 
Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Hecate, when die gave to rule the woods. 

Then led me trembling through thofe dire abodes. Dryden. 
2. The fubfiance of trees; timber. 

Balm his foul head with warm diftilled waters, 

And burn fweet wood to make the lodging iw.eet. Shakefp. 

I he cavity of the tin plate was filled with a melted cement, 
made of pitch, rofin, and wW-a(hes, well incorporated. 

. “ Boyle. 

Having filled it about five inches with throughly kindled 
wood- coals, we let it down into the .ojafs. Boyle. 

Of long growth there flood 

A laurel s trunk, a venerable wood. Dryden’s JEneid. 

7 he foft wood turners ufe commonly. Moxon . 

I he fize of faggots and ztm/-ftacks differs in moft countries. 

u . Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Heirings muft be ftnoked with wood. Child. 

Wooda'nemone. n.f A plant. 

Woo'dbind. ) n r 

Woo'deine. \ */• [p u kb:nt>, Saxon.] Honeyfuckle. 

Beatrice, e’en now 

Couch’d in the woodbind coverture. Shakefpeare. 

I he nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, upon their 
eads garlands of woodbine and wild rofes. Peacham. 

°o dcock. n.f [pobucoc, Saxon.] A bird of paffage with 

a qng bill; h ls food is not known. It is a word ludicroufly 
ufed for a dunce. 3 

He hath bid me to a calve’s head and a capon ; fhall I not 

nd a woodcock too. Shakfp, are. 

oon as in doubtful day the woodcock flies, 

\y / er cleanly pail the pretty houfewife bears. Gay. 

-- a 4j' [from wood.] Supplied with wood. 

eft C °i^ ^ trutts have been poffeffed of a very great landed 

Woc/rf 5 We ^^-conditioned, wooded and watered. Arbuthnot. 

ac r n- f lNK * n 'f’ £* ec o£lion or infufion of medicinal woods, 
as lallarras. 

7 he di inking elder-wine or wcoddrinks are very ufeful. 
W oo'den ad) rf F/oyer on the Humours. 

I r ; [fr°m z vood] 

igneous; made of wood ; timber. 

1 e a ftrutting player, whofe conceit 
es m his hamftring, he doth think it rich 
o ear the wooden dialogue and found 

TfiT Xt f j S ^ ret<ih ^ looting and the (cafFoldage. Shakefpeare. 
[ horf/ ^ C vau h or leap up; and therefore they had wood- 
to t leir houles and abroad. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


en 


Prefs’d with the burden, Caeneus pants for breath; 

And on his fhoulders bears the wooden death. Dryden • 

The haberdafhelr flole off his hat that hung upon a wooden 
peg. Add Jon’s Spe&atort 

2 . Clumfy; awkward. 

I’ll win this lady Margaret: for whorri ? 

Why, for my king : tufh, that’s a wooden thing. Shakefpeare » 
When a bold man is out of countenance, he makes a very 
wooden figure on it. Collier of ConfdencCi 

Woodfre'tter. n.f [teres, Lat.] An inledl; a Woodworm. 

Ainfworth. 

Woo'd hole. n.f. [wood and hole.] Place where wood is laid 
up. 

What fliould I do ? or whither turn ? amaz’d, 
Confounded to the dark recefs I fly. 

Of woo dhole. Philips. 

Woo'dland. n*f [wood and land.] Woods; ground covered 
with woods. 

7 ’his houfhold beaft, that us’d the woodland grounds, 
Was view’d at firft by the young hero’s hounds, 

As down the ftreain he fwam. Dryden’s JEneid. 

He that rides poft through a country, may, from the tran- 
fient view, tell how in general the parts lie; here a morafs, 
and there a river, woodland in one part, and favanas in another. 

Locke* 

By her awak’d, the woodland choir 
To hail the common god prepares ; 

And tempts me to refume the lyre, 

Soft warbling to the vernal airs. 

Fenton’s Ode to Lord Gower. 

Flere hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 

Here earth and water feems to ftrive again. Pope. 

Woodla'rk. n.f. A melodious fort of wife! lark* 

Woo'dlouse. n.f. [wood and loufe.] An Infecl. 

T'he millepes or woodloufe is a fmall infedl of an oblong 
figure, about half an inch in length, and a fifth of an inch in 
breadth; of a dark blueifh or livid grey colour, and having 
its back convex or rounded : notwithflanding the appellation 
of millepes, it has only fourteen pair of fhort legs; it is a very 
fwift runner, but it can occafionally roll itfelf up into the form 
of a ball, which it frequently does, and fuffers itfelf to be ta¬ 
ken. They are found in great plenty under old logs of wood 
or large flones, or between the bark and wood of decayed trees. 
Millepedes are aperient, attenuant, and detergent; and the 
beft way of taking them is fwallowing them alive, which is 
eafily and conveniently done; and they are immediately de- 
ftroved on falling into the flomach. Hill’s Materia Medica. 
Wrap thyfelf up like a wooalouje , and dream revenge. 

Cong rcve t 

There is an infedl they cal! a woodlouf , 

That folds up itfelf in itfelf, for a houfe, 

As round as a ball, without head, without tail. 

Inclos’d cap-a-pe in a ftrong coat of mail. Swift. 

Woodman, n.f. [wood and man.] A fportfman: a hunter. 
7 'heir cry being compofed of fo well forted mouths, that any 
man would perceive therein fome kind of proportion, but the 
(kilful woodmen did find a mufick. Sidney* 

The duke is a better woodman than thou takeft him for. 

Shakefpeare* 

This is fome one like us night-foundered here, 

Or elfe fome neighbour woodman. Milton. 

So when the woodman’s toil her cave furrounds. 

And with the hunter’s cry the grove refounds. 

With grief and rage the mother-lion flung, 

Fearlefs herfelf, yet trembles for her young. 
Woo'dmonger. n.f. [wood and monger.] A woodfeller. 
Woo'd note, n.f Wild mufick. 

Then to the well-trod ftage anon, 

If Johnfon’s learned fock be on. 

Or fweeteft Shalcefpear, fancy’s child, 

Warble his native woodnotes wild. Milton . 

Woodny'mph. [wood and nymph.] Dryad. 

Soft (he withdrew, and like a w odnymph light, 

Oread, or Dryad, or of Delia’s train, 

Betook her to the groves. Miltons Paradife Loft 

By dimpled brook and fountain brim, 

The woodnymphs, deck’d with daifies trim* 

Their merry wakes and paftimes keep. Milton * 

Woodo'ffering. n. f. Wood burnt on the altar. 

We caft the lots for the woodoffering. Neh. x. 34. 

Woo'dpecker. n.f. [wood and peck ; picas martins, Lat.] A 
bird. 

The ftrudlure of the tongue of the woodpecker is very An¬ 
gular, whether we look at its great length, its bones and muf- 
cles, its incompaffing parts of the neck and head, the better 
to exert itfelf in length, and, again, to retra< 5 l it into its cell; 
and laftly, whether we look at its (harp, horny, bearded point, 
and the gluey matter at the end of it, the better to flab and 
draw little maggots out of wood. Derhdm’s Phyfco-theoLgy. 
Woodpi'geon or IVoodculver, n.f. A wild pigeon. 
Woodroo'f. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

qo X Woc/js>sars- 
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Wo'obsARE. n.f. 

The froth called woodfare , being like a kind of fpittle, is 
found upon herbs, as lavender and fage. Bacon. 

Wo'odseere. n.f. [zuood and fere.] The time when there is 
no fap in the tree. 

From May toOdober leave cropping, for why, 

In woodfeere , whatfoever thou croppeft fhall die. 'Buffer. 
Wo'odsorrel. n.f. [oxys, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are : it hath a bell-fhaped flower, confifting 
of one leaf, having its brim wide expanded, and cut into fe- 
veral divifions: the pointal, which rifes from the flowercup, 
becomes an oblong membranous fruit, divided into feminal 
cells, opening outward from the bafe to the top, and inclofing 
feeds, which often flart from their lodges, by reafon of the 
elaftick force of the membrane which involves them. Miller. 
Woodward, n.f. [wood and ward.] A forefter. 

Wo'ody. adj. [from wood. ] 

1. Abounding with wood. 

Thou haft led me up 

A woody mountain, whofe high top was plain. Milton. 

Oft in glimmering bow’rs and glades 
He met her, and in fecret ftiades 

Of woody Ida’s inmoft grove. Milton. 

Four times ten days I’ve pafs’d 
Wand’ring this woody maze, and human food 
Nor tailed, nor had appetite. Milton’s Paradife Regain’d. 

Diana’s woody realms he next invades, 

And, crofles through the confecrated ihades, Addifon. 

2 . Ligneous ; confifting of wood. 

In the woody parts of plants, which are their bones, the 
principles are fo compounded as to make them flexible without 
joints, and alfo elaftick. Grew. 

Herbs are thofe plants whofe ftalks are foft, and have 
nothing woody in them, as grafs and hemlock. Locke. 

3. Relating to woods. 

With the woody nymphs when fhe did play. Fairy Queen. 
All the fatyrs fcorn their woody kind, 

And henceforth nothing fair but her on earth they find. 

Fairy Queen. 

Woo'er. n.f [from woo.] One who courts a woman. 

The wooers moil are toucht in this oftent. 

To whom are dangers great and imminent. Chapman. 
Ariftippus faid, that thofe that ftudied particular fciences, 
and negleded philofophy, were like Penelope’s wooers , that 
made love to the waiting woman. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

Ufurping wooers felt his thund’ring fword. 

And willing nations knew their native lord. Creech. 

Woof. n. f [from wove.] 

1. The fet of threads that crofles the warp ; the weft. 

The placing of the tangible parts in length or tranfverfe, as 
in the warp and the woof of textile, is more inward or more 
outward. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

2 . Texture; cloath. 

A veft of purple flow’d, 

Iris had dipp’d the woof. Milton s Paradife Lof. 

I muft put off 

Thefe my fky-robes, fpun out of Iris’ woof. Milton. 

To fpread the pall beneath the regal chair, 

Of fofteft woof is bright Alcippe’s care. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Woo'ingly. adv. [from wooing.] Pleafingly; fo as to invite 
ftay. 

The temple-haunting martlet does approve, 

By his lov’d manfionry, that heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here. Shakef. King Lear. 

WOOL. n.f. [pul, Saxon; wollen, Dutch.] 

1. The fleece of fheep; that which is woven into cloath. 

Bafe-minded wretches, for refped of gain, fome paultry 
wool may yield you, to let fo much time pafs without know¬ 
ing perfectly her eftate. Sidney. 

A gown made of the fineft wool , 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 

Fair lined flippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the pureft gold. Raleigh. 

Concerning their complaint for price of luool , he would give 
order that his commiffioners fhould caufe clothiers to take wool, 
paying only two parts of the price. Hayward. 

Struthium is a root ufed by the uW-dreffers. Arbuthnot. 

2. Any fhort thick hair. 

In the cauldron boil and bake; 

Wool of batt and tongue of dog. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Wo'olfel. n.f. [wool and fell.] Skin not ftripped of the 
wool. 

Wool and woolfels were ever of little value in this king¬ 
dom. Davies on Ireland. 

Wo'ollen. adj. [from wool.] Made of wool not finely drefled, 
and thence ufed likewife for anything coarfe. 

I was wont 

To call them woollen vaflals, things created 
To buy and fell with groats. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I could not endure a hufband with a beard on his face: I had 
rather lye in woollen. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

Woollen cloth will tenter, linen fcarcely. Bacon. 


Dryden, 


was. 


At dawn of day our general cleft his pate, 

Spite of his woollen night-cap. 

WooTlen. n.f. Cloath made of wool. 

His breeches were of rugged woollen, 

And had been at the tfege of Bullen. u 

Odious ! in woollen ! ’twould a faint provoke ! 

No, let a charming chintz and Bruflels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and fhade my lifelefs face. p 
He is a bel-efprit and a woollen draper. * - Pf 

Wo'olpack. 7 r r . " ,\ 

Woolsack. \ n ‘f’ l>* / > t<“h 

1. A bag of wool; a bundle of wool. 

2. The feat of the judges in the houfe of lords. 

At bar abufive, on the bench unable. 

Knave on the woolfack , fop at council-table. £ , j 

3. Any thing bulky without weight. ^ en% 

Chaos of prefbyt’ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame zuoolpack clergy by their fide. Cleaveland 
Wo'olward. adv. [wool and ward.] In wool. Not ufed * 
I have no fhirt: I go woolward for penance. Sbakefpeare 
Wo'olly. adj. [from -wool.] 

1. Confifting of wool; cloathed with wool. 

When the work of generation was 
Between thefe woolly breeders, 

The fkilful fhepherd peel’d me certain W2nds. Sbakefpeare. 

Some few, by temp’rance taught, approaching flow. 

To diftant fate by eafy journeys go: 

Gently they lay ’em down, as ev'ning fheep 

On their own woolly fleeces foftly fleep. Dryden 

2 . Refembling wool. 

What flgnifies 

My fleece of woody hair, that now uncurls? Sbakefpeare. 
Nothing profits more 

Than frequent fnows : O may’ft thou often fee 
Thy furrows whiten’d by the woolly rain, 

Nutritious! J. Philips. 

WORD. n.f. [popb, Saxon; woord, Dutch.] 

1. A Angle part of fpeech. 

If you fpeak three words, it will three times report you the 
three words. Bacon. 

As conceptions are the images of things to the mind within 
itfelf, fo are words or names the marks of thofe conceptions to 
the minds of them we converfe with. South’s Sernons. 

Amongft men who confound their ideas with words , there, 
muft be endlefs difputes, wrangling, and jargon. Locke. 
Each wight who reads not, and but fcans and fpells, 
Each word catcher that lives on fyllables. Pope. 

2. A fhort difcourfe. 

Shall I vouchfafe your worfhip a wird or two ? 

—Two thoufand, and I’ll vouchfafe thee the hearing. Shak, 
A word, Lucilius, 

Flow he receiv’d you. Shakefp. JuliusCafar. 

A friend who fhall own thee in thy lovveft condition, anfwer 
all thy wants, and, in a woul, never leave thee. South. 

In a word, the Gofpel deferibes God to us in all refpefts 
fuch a one as we would wifh him to be. Tillctfon. 

3. Talk; difcourfe. 

Why fhould calamity be full of words ? 

—Windy attorneys to their client woes ! 

Let them have fcope, though what they do impart 
Help nothing elfe, yet they do eafe the heart. Shak. R> HI. 

If you diflike the play. 

Pray make no words on’t ’till the fecond day 
Or third be paft; for we would have you know it, 

The lofs will fall on us, not on the poet. Denham. 

Ceafe this contention : be thy words fevere. 

Sharp as he merits; hut the fword forbear.' Dryden. 

If words are lometimes to be ufed, they ought to be grave, 
kind, and fober, reprefenting the ill, or unbecomingnefs of the 
faults. _ Locie ' 

If I appear a little word- bound in my firft folutions, I hope 
it will be imputed to the long difufe of fpeech. Spectator. 

4. Difpute ; verbal contention. 

In argument upon a cafe, , 

Some words there grew ’twixt Somerfet and me. Sha ejp• 

5. Language. , r. 

Found you no difpleafure by word or countenance. oba ejp 
I’ll write thee a challenge, or I’ll deliver thy indignation 0 
him by word of mouth. Shakef. I vjelfth ig • 

He commanded the men to be ranged in battalions, an 
to every fquadron, giving them fuch words as were P r0 PJ^ 

the occafion. # ^^Rcvle. 

An eafy way, by word of mouth communicated tome, y 

6. Promife. QU n hf 

Obey thy parents, keep thy word)\\fBy, fvvear not. J 

I take your princely word for thefe redrefies. jy. 

—I give it you, and will mainfein my word. Shak. 

The duke fhall wield his conqu’ring fword, r, n den. 
The king (hall pafs his honeft word. ■> 

7. Signal; token. 

Every foldier, kill his prifoners; y 

Give the word through. Shak. . 
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g Account; tydings; melTkge 
A Brine- me ward thither 

How the world goes, that to the pace of it 

r L four on mv journey. Shahfp. Conolarm « 

1 Why ftould Che write to Edmund ? Might not you 
Tranfport her purpofes by ward ? Shakefp. king Lear. 

Two optick nerves fhe ties. 

Like fpedacles acrofs the eyes; 

Bv which the fpirits bring her word, . 

Whene’er the balls are fix’d or ftirr d. Prior. 

9 ' ^iTnow you brave, and take you at your word ; 

That prefent fervice which you vaunt, afford. Dryc.cn, 

lC * tSmfon has enough to do to work out his own falva- 
tion • which, if we will take the apoftle’s word, is to be done 
with fear and trembling. Decay of Piety. 

I defire not the reader fhould take my word, and therefore 
X will fet two of their difeourfes in the fame light for every 

man to judge. J 

Scrinture; word 01 vj-od. 

1 They fay this church of England neither hath the word 
ourely preached, nor the facraments fincefely miniftred .Wbiig. 

12 The fecond perfon of the ever adorable 1 rinity. A lcrip- 

ture term. 

Thou my Word, begotten fon, by thee 
This I perform. Milton. 

To Word. v. n. [from the noun.] To dilpute. 

He that defeends not to word it with a fhrew, does worle 
than beat her. „ . , VEflrange. 

To Word. v. a. To exprefs in proper words. 

Let us blacken him what we can, (aid Harrifon of the blelied 
Vincr upon the wording and drawing up his charge againft ap¬ 
proaching trial. South’s Sermons. 

Whether I have improved thefe fables or no, in the wouhng 
or meaning of them, the book muft ftand or fall to itfelf. L’Efl. 

The apology for the king is the fame, but worded with 
greater deference to that great prince. Addifon. 

Wo'rdy. adj. [from word.] Verbofe; full of words. 

Phocion, beholding a wordy orator, while he was making a 
magnificent fpeech full of vain promifes, faid, I now fix my 
eyes upon a cyprefs-tree: it has all the pomp imaginable in 
its branches, leaves, and height; but it bears no fruit. Spefiat. 
We need not lavifh hours in wordy periods, 

As do the Romans, ere they dare to fight. Philips’s Briton. 
Intemp’rate rage, a wordy war, began. __ Pope. 
Wore. The preterite of wear. 

This on his helmet wore a lady’s glove, 

And that a fleeve embroider’d by his love. Dryden. 

My wife, the kindeft, deareft, and the trueft 
That ever wore the name. Rowe s Royal Convet t. 

To WORK. v. n. pret. worked, or wrought, [peopcan, Saxon; 
werken , Dutch.] 

1. To labour ; to travail; to toil. 

Good Kent, how fhall I live and work 

To match thy goodnefs ? life will be too fhort. Shaacjp. 
Go and ivork ; for no ftraw fhall be given you. Ex. v. 18. 

Whether we work or play, or fleep or wake. 

Our life doth pafs, and with time’s wings doth fly. Davies. 

2. To be in adion ; to be in motion. 

Glory grows guilty of detefted crimes. 

When for fame’s fake 

We bend to that the working of the heart. Sbakefpeare. 

In Morat your hopes a crown deftgn’d. 

And all the woman ivork’d within your mind. Dryden. 

3. To aft; to carry on operations. . 

May be the Lord will work for us. 1 Sa. xiv. o. 

Our better part remains 

To work in clofe defign. Mi ton. 

4. To ad as a manufacturer. . 

They that work in fine flax. If XIX> 9 * 

5. To ferment. . 

Into wine and ftrong beer put fome like fubftances, while 

they work , which may make them fume and Inflame lefs . Bac. 

Try the force of imagination upon flaying the working of 
beer, when the barm is put in. Bacon. 

If in the wort of beer, while it worketh, before it be 
tunned, theburrage be often changed with frefh, it will make 
a fovereign drink for melancholy. Bacon s Aalural hijlory. 

6. To operate; tohaveeffed. 

With fome other bufinefs put the king 

From thefe fad thoughts that work too much upon him. Shak. 
All things work together for good to them that love God. 

Rom. viii. 28. 

Gravity worketh weakly, both far from the earth, and alfo 
within the earth. . Bacon. 

Although the fame tribute laid by confent, or by impofing, 
be all one to the purfe, yet it works diverfely on the courage . 
no people overcharged with tribute is fit for empire. hacon. 

Thefe pofitive undertakings wrought upon many to think 
that this opportunity fhould not be loft. Clarendon. 


Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To fwerve from truth, or change his conftant mind. Milton. 

We fee the workings of gratitude in the Ifraelites. Souths 
Objects of pity, when the caufe is new. 

Would work too fiercely on the giddy crowd. Dryden. 

Poifon will work againft the flars: beware, 

For ev’ry meal an antidote prepare. Dryd.jun. Juvenal. 

When this reverence begins to work Ui him, next confider 
his temper of mind. Dock*" 

This fo wrought upon the child, that afterwards he deured 
to be taught. # Locke. 

Humours and manners work more in the meaner fort than 
with the nobility. Addifon on Italy. 

The ibibaboca is a foot round, and three yards and a halt 
long: his colours are white, black, and red : of all ferpents his 
bite & is the moft pernicious, yet worketh the floweft. Grew. 

7. To obtain by diligence. 

Without the king’s aflent 

You wrought to be a legate. Shakefp. Henry \ III. 

He hath wrought with God this day. 1 &a. xiv. 45° 

8. To aft internally ; to operate as a purge, or other phyfick. 

Work on, 

My medicine, work / thus credulous fools are caught. Shak. 

I fhould have doubted the operations of antimony, where 
fuch a potion could not work. Brown s Vulgar Eiroui s. 

It is benign, nor far from the nature of aliment, into which* 
upon defeat of working, it is oft times converted. Brown. 

Moft purges heat a little; and all of them work beft, that is, 
caufe the blood fo to do, as do fermenting liquors, in warm 
weather, or in a warm room. Grew s Cofmol, 

9. To aCt as on an objeCl. 

Let it be pain of body, or diflrefs of mind, there s matter 
yet left for philofophy and conftancy to vaork upon. L Efr. 

Natural philofophy has fenfible objeCls to work upon; but 
then it often puzzles the reader with the intricacy of its no¬ 
tions. Addifon. 

The prediaions BickerftafF publifhed, relating to his death, 
too much affeaed and worked on his imagination. Swift. 

10. To make way. 

Body {hall up to fpirit work. Milton . 

Who would truft chance, fince all men have the feeds 
Of good and ill, which fhould work upward firft ? Dryden. 

ir. To be tofled or agitated. 

Vex’d by wint’ry florms, Benacus raves, 

Confus’d with working fands and rolling waves. Addifon . 

To W ork. v. a. 

1. To make by degrees. 

Sidelong he works his way. Milton. 

Through winds, and waves, and ftorms he works his way* 
Impatient for the battle: one day more 
Will fet the viClor thundering at our gates. Addifon. 

2. To labour; to manufacture. 

He could have told them of two or three gold mines, and 

a filver mine, and given the reafon why they forbare to work 
them at that time, and when they left off from working 
them. Raleigh’s Apology. 

The chaos, by the Divine Power, was wrought from one 
form into another, ’till it fettled into an habitable earth. Burn. 

This mint is to work off part of the metals found in the 
neighbouring mountains. Addifon. 

The young men acknowledged in love-letters, fealed with 
a particular wax, with certain enchanting words wrought upon 
the feals, that they died for her. Tatler. 

They now begin to work the wond’rous frame, 

To fhape the parts, and raife the vital flame. Blackmore. 
The induftry of the people works up all their native com¬ 
modities to the laft degree of manufacture. Swift. 

3. To bring by aCtion into any ftate. 

So the pure limpid ftream, when foul with ftains 

Of rufhing torrents and defeending rains, 

Works itfelf clear, and, as it runs, refines, 

’Till by degrees the floating mirrour fhines. Addifon’s Cato.. 

4. To influence by fucceflive impulfes. 

If you would work any man, know his nature and fafhions, 

and fo lead him. Bacon . 

To haften his deftrudion, come yourfelf, 

And work your royal father to his ruin. A. Philips. 

5. To produce; to effeCt. 

Fly the dreadful war. 

That in thyfelf thy leffer parts do move. 

Outrageous anger, and -woe-working jar. Fairy Queen. 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbour. Rom. xiii. 10. 

Our light affliction for a moment ivorketh for us a far more 
eternal weight of glory. 2 Cor. iv. 1 8. 

We might work any effeCt, not holpen by the co-operation 
of fpirits, but only by the unity of nature. Bacon. 

Moifture, although it doth not pafs through bodies without 
communication of fome fubftance, as heat and cold do, yet it 
worketh effeds by qualifying of the heat and cold. Bacon. 

Such power, being above all that the underftanding of man 
can conceive, may well work fuch wonders, Drummond. 

4 God, 
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God, only wife, to punilh pride of wit. 

Among mens wits hath this confufron wrought-, 

As the proud tow’r, whofe points the clouds did hit, 
by tongues confufion was to ruin brought. Davies. 

' . . Of the tree. 

Winch, tailed, works knowledge of good and evil, 

6. To^mahage^ ** ’ ^ ^ ,h ° U ^ thou d / ft - 

m “iidin'gtdt^fttf not ruppIy wa,,t of k Z w T°: 

1- To put to labour ; to exert. ^buthnct. 

N ° W 1 Marcus > th y virtue’s on the proof; 

Put forth thy utmoft ftrength, work every nerve, 

8. d Tr with " n a ee h d, r e. in " ,y f ° Ub ^ ** 

9 - To Work out. To ef Ted by toil. 

to f0Ciety ;, bUt ever y fin g ,e P erfon ba * e”°“g b 

to do to work out this own falvation. D of Pi f 

rea T h h v e Zl t * k 2 th f eb,ntfwm the P°«> and works out the 
relt by the ftrength of her own faculties. 

10, To W ork out. To eraze ; to efface. 

p- ears of joy for your returning fpilt, 

IVovR out and expiate our former guilt/ 

11. To VI ork tp. J o raife. 

I hat which is wanting to work up the pity to a greater 
he.ght, was not afforded me by the ftory. EJdTn 

T tus lake refembles a fea, when forked up by {forms. AdJif. 
b Un ’ tha 5 rolls bls th ‘ ,not o’er their heads. 

We ffo 7 T°' e an f d , colour in ‘ ! ’dr cheeks. Addif. Cato. 
VVe fhould mure ourfelves to fuch tho ughts, ’till thcv have 

Work W°"r eo'' 8 T° fi ' ia ' a 7 T , ° Ve '° f him ' Ttarbury. 

° K : n ’J- [peopc, Saxon; werk, Dutch] 

1. I on 5 labour; employment. 

Bread corre&ion, and work for a fervant. Eccluf. xxxiii. 
n the bottom of fome mines in Germany there o- r ow 
vegetables, which the ^ri-folks fay have magicil virtue.*,,. 

1 he ground, unbid, gives more than we can afk; 

». A tteTf ,:^u/ ure ’ when 7 ' hufe ^ Dry**. 

y' 1 th m WO , r ! d is P er P etual 'y a t w ‘rk, only that our poor mor- 

them m fh °u- d pS j tae bappler for tha t little time we poffefs 
them, or elfe end the better when we lofe them : upon this 

occafion nches came to be coveted, honours efteemed, friend- 
*hip purfued, and virtues admired. 7-• ./ 

3. Bungling attempt. . .Temple. 

~ “»-- ’«*;s k » 

4. flowers or embroidery of th? needle. - Hnlingfieet. 

Round her work {he did empale, 

With a fair border wrought of fundry flowers. 

Inwoven with an ivy-wmding trail. ’ Spenfer. 

That handkerchief, you gave me: I muft take out the 
uwk: a likely piece of work, that you fhould find it in vour 
chamber, and know not who left it there. I his is fome 
minx’s token, and I muft take out the work ? There stive it 
your hobbyhorfe: wherefoever you had it, I’ll take 0 °ut no 

wot on t. Skakefp. Othello. 

5. Any fabrick orcompages of art. J 

Nor was the work impair'd by ftorms alone, 

But felt th’ approaches of too warm a fun. p of}P 

6. Adlion ; feat; deed. r ? e ' 

The inftrumentalnefs of riches to works of charity, have 
rendered it neceftary in every Chriftian commonwealtl/by laws 
to lecure propriety. tt 7 , 

. the compofttion or di/Tolution of mixt bodies, which 

is the chief work of elements, and requires an intire applica¬ 
tion of the agents, water hath the principality and excefs over 
eartn. r-v . « 

_ Nothing lovelier can be found in woman, ^ 

Than good works in her hufhand to promote. Milton. 

While as the works of bloody Mars employ’d, 

The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy’d. p r />» 

7. Any thing made. ? ' 

Where is that holy fire, which verfe is faid 
To have ? Is that enchanting force decay’d ? 

Verfe, that draws nature’s wdtks from nature’s law, 

Thee, her beilwork, to her work cannot draw. Donne 
O faireft of creation ! laft and beft 
Of all God's works ! creature, in whom excels 
Whatever can to fight or thought be form’d ; 

Holy, divine, good, amiable, or fweet. 

How art thou loft ! Milton’s Paradifi Loft. 

8. Management; treatment. J J 

Let him alone; TH go another way to work with him. Sbak. 

9. To jet on Work. To employ; to engage. 

Itfettetb thofe wits on work in better things, which would be 
elle employed in worfe. tt , 

^ orker n.J. [from -work.] One that works. 

fair nymphs, >vhich oftentimes have loved 
The cruel worker of your kindly fmarts, 

Piepare yourfelves, ana opea wide your hearts, Spenfer * 


Addifon. 

Dryden. 


His father was a worker in brafs. 

You fpoke me fair; but even then 
from me, you profeffors of holinefs, butru^of 


1 Kings vii. ,. 
b «r a yed me: 


Sbakejp, 
a maker of 


Shakefp. 


. . ~-~<"Acv,>or iniquity 

Wo'rkfellow n.f. [work and fellmuA One 
fame work with another. ne en gaged ln t h e 

vrr / rimotheu ^ m y w orkfellow , and Lucius falnt-p 
Workhouse. j us > lalute you. 

Wo'rkinghouse. J L from work and houfi .] 

I* A p if c h e in Wl ? ic f h an 7 nianufadure is carried on 

ProtogeteLad 0 ! SW ''« V ’ 

he was daily finifhing thofe pieces h? begun ° W 7 Where 
2. A place where idlers and vagabonds ar p/ a , ^ r ybn* 
Haft thou fuffered at any time bv vao . e . mnec ^ to labour. 
Efteem and promote thofe ufeful charitfe^ 0 h dS i and pi,ferers - ? 
pefts into prifons and workboufes * WhlC1 remove fuc ^ 

Wo'rkingday. n.f [work and dav 1 n, , Jtterb ury. 
is permitted ; not the fabbath "' y 0n whlch la bour 

How full of briars is this workingday world ? U 1 r 
Will you have me, lady ? ^ J ' ™ ake fpeare, 

~ No, my lord, unlefs I mio-bt havp anr.fi. r 
djs, your grace is too coftly to & wear every day" °' 

any^nX V !^ and ^-J An aivificii; ^ 

When workmen ftrive to do better than well 
They do confound their fkiil in covetoufnefs ’ 

If prudence works, who is a more cunning workman?"^ 
There was no other caufe 'preceding th l. 
will, no other matter than his own powc? no oth"’ °7 

“ d ™ ^ -fid- - 

thelSr infcribed the pedefiai ’ to ^ 

W o / r kmakly. Odj. (from workman . ] SkiM-Td/et 
formed; workmanlike. ’ e P er_ 

w £sr“- 

I n having but fortie foot workmanly dight. 

Take hiffron en ugh for a lord and a knight. TulTer 

We will fetch thee ftraight ^ * 

Daphne roaming through a thorny wood, 

Scratching her legs that oneftiall fwear Ihe bleeds, 

And at that fight fhall fad Apollo weep, 

So Ui °rkmanly the blood and tears are drawn Shake r teare 
Wo rkmanship. «./ [from workman.] 
tm Mar| ufa(Sfure; fomething made by any one. 

Nor any (kill’d in workmanjbip embofs’d. 

Nor any fkill’d in loops of fingering fine, 

Might in their diverfe cunning ever dare 
With this fo curious network to compare. Sienfer 

behl tf°p W mUC r Adam , excecded a11 men >n perfeflion/by 

choln ' ™°rl ma " J1 ’ ip ° f God ’ 7 “uch did that 

chofen garden exceed all parts of the world. Raleigh. 

of X—1 h,m f ?‘ s ow " idea > delighting in the choie 

? f f t £ , ma erlal !'• and Awards, as great archfte£ts ufe to do, 
in the w.rkmanftnp of his regal hand. Wmn. 

work r n af n’r ble , tha “ t0 think > that if we be God’s 

workmanjbip, he fhall fet tins mark of himfelf upon all reafon- 
able creatures? r TH tr 

2 iflanuMure 3 W °^ 5 the degree of (kill difeovered in any 

I he Tritonian goddefs having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill’d, 

Lame down to prove the truth, and due reward 
or her praife-worthy worbnanjhip to yield. Sbenjer. 

3. I he art of working. r J 

Jf there were no metals, ’tis a myftery to me how 
1 ubal-cain could ever have taught the workmanjbip and ufe of 

i// 11, , Woodward’s Natural Hiftory. 

or km aster, n f [ work and majler.] The performer of 
any work. r 

What time this world’s great workmafter did caft 
i o make all things, fuch as we now behold. 

It feems that he before his eyes had plac’d 
A goodly pattern, to whofe perfe# mould 
He fafhion’d them fo comely. Spenfer. 

Every carpenter and workmafler that laboureth. Eccl. xxxviii. 

Dejire, which tends to know 
The woiks of God, thereby to glorify 

S reat workmafler , leads to no excefs. Milt. Parad. Loft* 
vvo RKwoman, n. J. [work and wojnan .J 

1. A woman /killed in needle-work. 

1 he molt fine-fingred workwoman on ground, 

Aracnne, by his means was vanquished. Spenfer. 

2. A woman that works for hire. 

Workyday. n.f [Corrupted from workingday.] The day 
not the fabbath. 

Fell her but a workyday fortune. Slakefpeare. 

The other days, and thou 
Make up one man ; whofe face thou art, 

J he workydays are the back part; 

I he burden of the week lies there. Herbert. 

Holy days. 
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Holydays, if haply flie were gone. 

Like workydays , I wilh would foon i be done 
tutdR/D n f- [poplb, Saxon ; wereld, Dutch.] 

WOR^; th J e g ^ t colleaive idea of all bodus whatever, toe. 

2. Syft em mi wor lds. Nicene Creed. 

Gofhath in theft laft days fpoken unto us by his Ion, by 
whom he made the worlds. Hehr. 1.2. 

Know how this world 

Of heav’n and earth confpicuous firft began. Milton. 

The earth; the terraqueous globe. 

He the world 

Built on circumfluous waters. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Prefent ftate of exiftence. 

I’m in this earthly world, where to do harm 

Is often laudable ; to do good fometime 

Accounted dangerous folly. Jmkefp.MaAetn. 

I was not come into the world then. L Ejirange. 

He wittingly brought evil into the world. ///T 

Chriftian fortitude confifts in fuffering for the love of God, 
whatever hardlhips can befal in the world. Dryden. 

A fecular life. 

Happy is fbe that from the world retires. 

And carries with her what the world admires. 

Thrice happy fhe, whofe young thoughts fixt above, 

Vvhile fhe is lovely, does to heav’n make love; 

I need not urge your promife, ere you find 

An entrance here, to leave the world behind ? H alter. 

By the world , we fometimes underftand the things of this 

m Jdi the variety of pleafures and interefts which fteal away 

our afte&ions from God. Sometimes we are to underftand 

the men of the world > with whofe felicitations we are fo apt 

i y Ropers’s Sermons. 

to comply. * 

, Publick life. 

Hence banifhed, is banifh’d from the world ; 

And world exil’d is death. Shakejp. Romeo and Juliet. 

. Bufinefs of life ; trouble of life. 

Here I’ll fet up my everlafting reft, 

And (hake the yoke of man’s fulpicious ftars 
From this world- wearied flefh. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet . 

Great multitude. 

You a world of curfes undergo. 

Being the agents, or bafe fecond means. Shakcfpeare. 

Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company ; 

For you in my refpe6t are all the world. Sbakefpeare. 

I leave to fpeak of a world of other attempts furnifhed by 
kings. Raleigh’s Apology. 

What a world of contradi&ions would follow upon the 
contrary opinion, and what a world of conlufions upon the 
contrary practice. Tp. Sanderfon. 

Juft fo romances are, for what elfe 
Is in them all, but love and battles ? 

O’th’ firft of thefe we have no great matter 
To treat of, but a world o’th’ latter. 

It brought into this world a world of woe. 

There were a world of paintings, and among the reft the 
picture of a lion. L EJh ange. 

Marriage draws a world of bufinefs on our hands, iubjects 
us to law-luits, and loads us with domeftick cares. Dryden* 
From thy corporeal poifon freed. 

Soon haft thou reach’d the goal with mended pace ; 

A world of woes difpatch’d in little fpace. Dryden, 

Why will you fight againft io iweet a paflion, 

And fteel your heart to luch a world of charms ? Addifon. 
i. Mankind ; an hyperbolical exprefiion lor many. 

This hath bred hi°;h terms of feparation between fuch and 
the reft of the world, whereby the one fort are named the 
brethren, the godly ; the other worldlings, time-Servers, 
pleafers of men more than of God. Hooker. 

’Tis the duke’s pleafure, 

Whofe difpofition, all the ivorld well knows. 

Will not be rubb’d nor ftopp’d. Shakefp. K. Tear. 

Why doft thou fhew me thus to th’ world ? 

Bear me to prifon. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Fie was willing to declare to all the world, that, as he had 
been brought up in that religion eftablilhed in the church of 
England, fo he could maintain the fame by unanfwerable 
reafons. Clarendon. 

io. Courfe of life. 

Perfons of confcience will be afraid to begin the world un 
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If knowledge of the world makes man perfidious, 

May Juba ever live in ignorance. Addifon’s Cai6« 

The girl might pafs, if we could get her 
To know the world a little better ; 

To know the world! a modern phrafe 
For vifits, ombre, balls and plays. Swift. 

A cohesion of wonders ; a wonder. Obfolete. 

The bafta having recommended Barbarufta, it was a world 
to fee, how the court was changed upon him. Knolles. 

14. Time. A fenfe originally Saxon / now only ufed in World 
without end. 

15. In the world. In Poftibility. 

All the precautions in the world were taken for the mar¬ 
riage of his younger brother. Addifon. 

16. For all the world. Exactly. A ludicrous fenfe; now little ufed. 

He had a pair of horns like a bull, his feet cloven, as 
many eves upon his body as my grey mare hath dapples, and 
for all the world fo placed. Sidney, b. ii. 

Wo'rldliness. n.J. [from worldly.] Covetoufnefs ; addicted- 


nefs to gain. 


1. 


8 


Hudihras. 

Milton. 


Clarijfa. 


Milton. 

Prior. 


juftly. 

11. Univerfal empire. 

Rome was to fway the world. 

This through the eaft juft vengeance hurl d, 

And loft poor Antony the world. 

12. The manners of men. 

Children fhould not know any wickednefs. Old folks have 
diferetion, and know the world. Shakcfpeare. 

What ftart at this ! when fixty years have fpread 
Their grey experience o’er thy hoary head ? 

Is this the all obferving age could gain ? 

Or haft thou known the world io long in vain ? Dryden. 


Wo'rldling. n.f [from world.] A mortal fet upon profit. 
Bafeminded wretches ! are your thoughts fo deeply bemired 
in the trade of ordinary worldlings, as for refpeift of gain 
to let fo much time pafs. Sidney , 

The one fort are nam’d the brethren, the godly; the 
other worldlings, timefervers, and pleafers of men more than 
pleafers of God. Hooker . 

God of the world and worldlings. 

Great Mammon ! greateft god below the fky. Fa. §>ueen t 
For his w r eeping in the needlefs ftream ; 

Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak’ft a teftament 

As worldings do, giving thy lum of more 

To that which had too much. Shakefp. ds You Like It. 

That other on his friends his thoughts beftows : 

The covetous worldling, in his anxious mind, 

T hinks only on the wealth he left behind. Dryden< 

If we coniider the expectations of futurity, the worldling 
gives up the argument. Rogers. 

Wo'rldly. adj. [from world.] 

Secular; relating to this life, in contradiftinction to the lne 

to come. 

He is divinely bent to meditation ; 

And in no worldly fuits would he be moved. 

To draw him from his holy exercife. Shakefp. Rich. lit. 
Haft thou not worldly pleafure at command ? Shakefp. 

Tell me, ye toad-fwol’n, flinty Pharoah’s, tell; 

Can worldly pleafures equal pains of hell ? N. Richards . 
The fortitude of a chriftian confifts in patience,. not in 
enterprizes which the poets call heroic, and which are 
commonly the effeas of intereft, pride, and worldly ho¬ 
nour. Dryden. 

Compare the happinefs of men and beafts no farther than 
it refults from worldly advantages. Atterbury. 

2 . Bent upon this world ; not attentive to a future ftate. 

They’ll praaife how to live fecure, 

Worldly or difTolute, on that their lords 
Shall leave them to enjoy. Milton s Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

3. Human ; common ; belonging to the world. 

Manv years it hath continued, {landing by no other worldly 

mean, but that one only hand which ereaed it. Hooker. 

1 imes and places are approved witnefles of worldly 
aaions. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 

Wo'rldly. adv. [from world.] With relation to the prefent life. 

It is a token of a worldly wife man, not to contend in 
vain againft the nature of times wherein he liveth. Raleigh . 
Subverting worldly ftrong and worldly wife, 

By (imply meek. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. xii. 

'i his cannot be done, if my will be worldly, or voluptuoufly 
dilpofed. South’s Sermons. 

Since your mind is worldly bent, 

Therefore of the two gifts in my difpofe, 

T hink ere you fpeak, I grant you leave to choofe. Dryden. 
WORM, n.f [pyjim, Saxon; worm, Dutch; vermis, Lat] 

1. A fmall harmlefs ferpent that lives in the earth. 

Both the princes 

Thy broken faith hath made a prey to worms. Sbakefpeare. 

Help me into fome houfe. 

Or I fhall fainta plague o’ both your houfes ! 

They have made worms meat of me. Sbakefpeare. 

Though worms devour me, though I turn to mold. 

Yet in my flefh I fhall his face behold : 

I from my marble monument fhall rife 
Again intire, and fee him with thefe eyes. Sandy’s Par. 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 

Infedl or worm. Milton. 

2 . A poifonous ferpent. 

The mortal zvorjn. Sbakefpeare. 

Animal bred in the body. 

Phyficians obferve thefe worms engendered within the body 
of man. Harvey on Conjitmptions „ 

The animal that fpins filk. 

Thou oweft the wonn no filk, the fheep no wool. Shakefp. 

20 Y . Grubs 
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5. Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture; 

’Tis no awkward claim, 

Pick’d from the worm- holes of long vanifh’d days, 

Nor from the duft of old oblivion rak’d. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

6. Something tormenting. 

The worm of confcience ftill begnaw thy foul. Shakefp. 
The chains of darknefs, and th’ undying worm. Milton. 

7. Any thing vermiculated, or turned round ; any thing fpiral. 
The threads of fcrews, when bigger than can be "made in 

fcrew-plates, are called worms. The length of a wor?n begins 
at the one end of the fpindle, and ends at the other; the 
breadth of the worm is contained between any two grooves on 
the fpindle; the depth of the worm is cut into the diameter 
of the fpindle, viz. the depth between the outfide of the 
worm, and the bottom of the groove. Moxon. 

To Worm. v.n. [from the noun.j To work flowly, fecretly, 
and gradually. 

When debates and fretting jealoufy. 

Did worm and work within you more and more, 

Your colour faded. Herbert 

To Worm. v.a. 

1. To drive by flow and fecret means. 

They find themfelves wormed out of all power, by a new 

fpawn of independents, fprung from your own bowels. Swift. 

2. I o deprive a dog of fomething, nobody knows what, under 
his tongue, which is faid to prevent him, nobody knows 
why, from running mad. 

Every one that keepeth a dog, fhould have him wormed. Mort. 
Wo'rmeaten. adj. [[worm and eaten.] 

1. Gnawed by worms. 

For his verity in love, I do think him as concave as a co¬ 
vered goblet, or a wormeaten nut. Shakefpcare. 

2. Old; worthlefs. 

His chamber all was hanged about with rolls, 

And old records from antient times deriv’d ; 

Some made in books, fome in long parchment fcrolls. 

That were all wormeaten , and full of canker holes. Spenfer. 
Things among the Greeks, which antiquity had worn out 
of knowledge, were called ogygia, which we call wormeaten, 
or of defaced date. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World * 

Thine’s like wormeaten trunks cloath’d in feal’s fkin ; 

Or grave, that’s duft without, and ftink within. Donne. 
Wormwood, n. f. [from its virtue to kill worms in the body.] 
Wormwood hath an indeterminate ftalk, branching out into 
many fmall fhoots, with fpikes of naked flowers hanging 
downward ; the leaves are hoary and bitter. Of this plant 
there are thirty-two fpecies, one of which, the common 
wormwood, grows in the roads ; but it is alfo planted in gar¬ 
dens for common ufe. Great variety of lea wormwoods are 
found in the fait marfhes of England, and fold in the markets 
for the true Roman wormwood , though they differ greatly. Mill. 
She was wean’d ; I had then laid 
Wirmwcod to my dug. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Pituitous Cacochymia muff; be corredled by bitters, as 
wormwood wine. Floyer on the Humours. 

I afk whether one be not invincibly confeious to himfelf of a 
different; perception, when he adlually taftes wormwood, or 
only thinks on that favour. Locke. 

Wo'rmy. adj. [from worm.] Full of worms. 

Spirits that in crofsways and floods have burial. 

Already to their wormy beds are gone. Shakefpeare. 

Yet can I not perfuade me thou art dead. 

Or that thy corfe corrupts in earth’s dark womb. 

Or that thy beauties lie in wormy bed. Milton. 

Worn. part. pafT. of wear. 

His is a maiden fhield, 

Guiltlefs of fight: mine batter’d, hew’d and bor’d. 

Worn out of fervice, muff: forfake his lord. Dry den. 

What I now offer, is the wretched remainder of a fickly 
age, worn out with ftudy, and opprefs’d by fortune. Dryden. 

The greateft part of mankind are given up to labour, 
whole lives are worn out only in the proviiions for living. Locke. 
Your cold hypocrify’s a ftale device, 

A worn- out trick ; would’ft thou be thought in earneft, 
Cloath thy feign’d zeal in rage, in fire, in fury. Addifon. 
Wo'RNlL. n.f. 

In the backs of cows in the fummer, are maggots gene¬ 
rated, which in Effex we call wornils, being firft only a fmall 
knot in the fkin. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

To Wo'rry. v. a. [pojujen, Saxon : whence probably the 
word warray.] 

I. To tear, or mangle, as a beaft tears its prey. 

If we with thrice fuch powers left at home. 

Cannot defend our own doors from the dog. 

Let us be worried. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

The fury of the tumults might fly fo high as to worry and 
tear thofe in pieces, whom as yet they but play’d with in 
their paws. _ K. Charles. 

’Tis no new thing for the dogs that are to keep the wolves 
from worrying the fheep, to be deliver’d up to fhe enemy, 
for fear the fheep fhould worry the wolves. L'EJI range. 
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This revives and imitates that inhuman ko u • 
old heathen perfecutors, wrapping up ebrifti™ ° f tile 
of wild beafts, that fo they 6 ^s 

pieces by dogs. ‘ torn i n 

2. To harrafs, or perfecute brutally. ° Ut ^ s . options. 

Then embraces his fon-in-Iaw ; then a^in • , 
daughter with clipping her. sbahfp. mTff 

For want of words, or lack of breath T l ’ 

Witnefs when I was worried with thy peals. jjkfe 

. p has P leafed Providence at length to .rive us r 

inftead of exaction, and hopes of relmoifm . g ! eoufnefs 
with reformation. a ° a c chu f ch ™rui 

All his care Sermm - 

Was to preferve me from the barbarous rage 
Which worried him only for beino- mine c , 

I fhall not fufter him to Worry any man’s r P n * \ out:ern - 
indeed fall on any perfon whatever. 7 * rCpUtation > 

Let them rail, 

And then worry one another at their pleafure. 

Madam, contrive and invent, 

And worry Tim out, ’till he gives his confent. 


Addifon. 

Roive. 


Stuff. 


had, worfe, wo ft. 


Shakcfpeare. 

Dryden. 


Worse, adj. The comparative of bad: 

[pipy, Saxon.] More bad ; more ill. 

dren^of yourfortT ^ than cM- 

Whether this or worfe, love not the faithful U^Midton 
In happmefs and mifery, the queftion ftill remains £ 

men come often to prefer the worfe to the better, and to chufe 

rable WhlCh ’ hy their ° WI1 confeffion 5 has made them mife- 

Worse. adv. In a manner more bad. 

cri more one fcdeens, the worfe at eafe he is. Shake ft 

The Worse, n.f [ from the adjedive.] ' 

1. The lofs ; not the advantage ; not the better. 

Was never man, who moft conquefts atchiev’d 

But fometimes had the worfe, and loft by war. ^Spenfer 

Judan was put to the worfe before Ifrael; and they fled to 
their tents. ^ v • 

2. Something lefs good. 2 Ktngsxty. 12 . 

A man, whatever are his profeflions, always thinks the 
worfe of a woman, who forgives him for making an attempt 
on her virtue. Clarilf 

To Worse, v. a. [from the adje&ive.] To put to difadvan- 
tage. 1 his word, though analogical enough, is not now ufed. 
Perhaps more valid arms, 

Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 

, Ma y Perv f to better us, and worfe our foes. Milton. 

o rser. adj. A barbarous word, formed by corrupting worfe 
with the ufual comparative termination. 

Gods ! take my breath from me ; 

Let not my worfer fpirit tempt me again 
To die before you pleafe. 

A dreadful quiet felt, and zvorfer far 
Than arms, a fullen interval of war. 

Worship, n.f [peojrSycype, Saxon.] 

1. Dignity ; eminence; excellence. 

. ^ ^ou Jnadeft him lower than the angels, to crown him 
with glory and worjhip. ° pf v jii. 5. 

Elfin born of noble ftate, 

And muckle worjhip in his native land. 

Well could he tourney, and in lifts debate. Fairy fjhteen. 

My train are men of choice, and rareft parts, 

That all particulars of duty know ; 

And in the moft exa£t regard fupport 
T. he worjhip of their names. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

2. A character of honour. 

I belong to worjhip, and affedt 
In honour, honefty. Shakefpeare's Hen. VIII. 

Dinner is on table ; my father defires your worfip’s com¬ 
ply* Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The old Romans freedom did beftow. 

Our princes worjhip with a blow. Hudihras. 

What lands and lordfhips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his worjhip now. 

3. A term of ironical refpect. 

Againft your worjhip, when had S—k writ ? 

Or P—ge pour’d forth the torrent of his wit ? 

4. Adoration ; religious a<5l of reverence. 

They join their vocal worjhip to the quire 
Of creatures wanting voice. 

He wav’d a torch aloft, and, madly vain. 

Sought godlike worjhip from a ftrvile train. 

The worjhip of God is an eminent part of religion, and 
prayer is a chief part of religious worf ip : hence religion is 
deferibed by feeking God. Tillotfon. 

There were feveral inroads into Germany, particularly a 
voyage of the Egyptians under Ofiris up the Danube; from 
them the Suevi had their worjhip of Ifis. Arbuthnot. 

5. Honour; refpe<5t; civil deference. 

The humble gueft fhall have worjhip in the prefence of thofe 

who fit at meat with him, Luke xiv. 10. 

Sine? 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 
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Since God hath appointed government among men, it is 
1 • that his intention was, that fome kind of worjhip 
0 ^ld be <fiven from fome to others ; for where there is a 
wer to'punifh and reward, there is a foundation of woxfip 
?° ^ofe who are under that power ; which worjhip lies in ex- 
10 gin* a due regard to that power, by a care not to provoke 
> rC and an endeavour to obtain the favour of it, which, 
among mankind, is called civil worjhip. Stillingflcet . 

6 Idolatry of lovers. 

’Tis not your inky brows, your black ftlk hair, 

Y 0 ur bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream 
That carTentame my fpirits to your w rjhip. Shakefpeare. 
To Worship, v.a. [from the noun. ] 

To adore ; to honour or venerate with religious rites. 

1 Thou (halt worjhip no other God. Excd. xxxiv. 14. 

Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary hu¬ 
mility and worjhipping of angels. Col. 18- 

Adore and worjhip God Supreme. Milton. 

Firft worjhip God ; he that forgets to pray. 

Bids not himfelf good-morrow nor good-day. T. Randolph. 

On the fmooth rind the paftenger fhall fee 
Thy name engrav’d, and wo'Jhip Helen’s tree. Dryden. 

2 To refpetft; to honour; to treat with civil reverence. 

Our grave, 

Like Turkifh mute, fhall have a tonguelefs mouth. 

Not worfhipp’d with a waxen epitaph. Shakefp. Henry V. 
To Worship, v.n. To perform a£ls of adoration. 

I and the lad will go yonder and worjhip. Gen. xxii. 5. 
The people went to worjhip before the golden calf. 1 Kings. 
Worshipful, adj. [worjhip an A full.] 

1. Claiming refpedt by any character or dignity. 

This is worjhipful foeiety, 

And fits the mounting fpirit like myfelL Shakefpeare. 

When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing 
no other evil with it; but when it comes to wait upon a great 
and worjhipful finner, who for many years has ate well and 
done ill, it is attended with a long train of rheums. South. 

2. A term of ironical refpeeft. 

Every man would think me an hypocrite indeed ; and 
what excites your moft worjhipful thought to think fo ? 

Shakefpeare. 

Suppofe this worfipful idol be made, yet ftill it wants fenfe 
and motion. Stilling feet. 

Wo'rshiffully. adv. [from worjhipful.] Refpe<Slfully. 
Haftings will lofe his head, ere give confent. 

His mailer’s fon, as worjhipfully he terms it. 

Shall lofe the royalty of England’s throne. Shakefpeare. 
Wo'rshipper. n.f. [from worjhip.] Adorer; one that wor- 
fhips. 

What art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 

What kind of god art thou that fuffer’ft more 
Of mortal griefs, than do thy worjhippers. Shakef Henry V. 
Thofe places did not confine the immenfity of God, nor 
give his worjhippers a nearer approach to heaven by their height. 

South's Sermons. 

If pofterity takes its notions of us from our medals, they 
muff: fancy one of our kings paid a great devotion to Minerva, 
that another was a profefied worjhipper of Apollo. Addifon. 
Worst, adj. The fuperlative of bad, formed from worfe: bad, 
worfe, worf.] Moft bad; moft ill. 

If thou hadfl not been born the worf of men, 

Thou hadft been knave and flatterer. Shakefpeare. 

The pain that any one adlualiy feels is ftill of all other the 
wof ; and it is with anguifh they cry out Locke. 

Worst, n f The moft calamitous or wicked ftate; the ut- 
moff height or degree of any thing ill. 

Who is’t can fay, I’m at the worjl? 

I’m worfe than e’er I was, 

And worfe 1 may be yet: the worf is not. 

So long as we can fay, this is the worf. Shakefpeare. 

That you may be armed againft the worf in this unhappy 
ftate of affairs in our diftreffed country, 1 fend you thefe con- 
fiderations on the nature and immortality of the foul. Digby. 
Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He, who can call to-day his own : 

He who fecure within can fay. 

To morrow do thy wof, for I have liv’d to day. Dryden. 
Sir Roger gets into the frontiers of his eftate, before he 
beats about in fearch of a hare, on purpofe to fpare his own 
fields, where he is always fure of finding diverfion when the 
worf comes to the zvorf. Addifon s Spectator. 

d o W orst. v. a. [from the adjedlive.] To defeat; to over¬ 
throw. 

T he cafe will be no worfe than where two duellifts enter 
the field, where the worjied party hath his fword given him 
gain without further hurt. Suckling. 

I he bear was in a greater fright, 

Beat down and wo fed by the knight. Hudihras. 

It is downright madnefs to contend where we are fure to be 
w -fed. L' Ejhange. 

1 he victorious Philiftines were worfed by the captivated 
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ark, which foraged their countr/ more than a conquering ar¬ 


my. 


So> t s Sermons . 


She could have brought th-. ebariotagain, when Ihe faw her 
brother ivor/led in the duel. Dryde ’s Ded Ins . 

WVrsted n. f [from Worfed, a town in Norfolk famous 
for the woolen manufacture.] Woolen yarn ; wool ipun. 

A bafe, proud, fhailow, beggarly three fuited, hundred 
pound, filthy worfed-ftooklmg knave. Shakefpeare's K ng Lear. 
There Ridpath, Roper cudgel'd might ye view; 

The very worf cd ftill look’d black and blue. Pope. 

Wort, n.f [jur 1 ^ Saxon; wo. t, Dutch.] 

1. Originally a general name for an herb; whence it ftill conti¬ 
nues in many, as Uverwrt, fpleenwort. 

2. A plant of the cabbage kind. 

3. [fiypt, Saxon,] New beer either unfermented, or in the 
aCt of fermentation. 

If in the wort of beer, while it worketh, before it be tunned, 
the burrage be often changed with frefh, it will make a fo- 
vereign drink for mela .choly. Bacon s Natural Hifory. 

Worth, or Wurth, v. n. [peoffSan, Saxon.] To be. This 
word is only now retained in wo worth, or wurth ; wo be. 

Wo worth the man 

That firft did teach the curfed fteel to bite 

In his own flelh, and make way to the livingfp’rit. F. 

W orth. In the termination of the names of places comes from 
pojfS, a court or farm, or pojvSig, a ftreet or road. Gibfon. 
WORTH, n.f. [peojfS, Saxon.] 

1. Price; value. 

Your clemency will take,in good worth the offer of thefe 
my fimple and mean labours Hooker. 

What is wo' th in any thing, 

But fo much money as ’twill bring ? Hudihras. 

A common marcalite-fhall have the colour of gold exaClly; 
and yet upon trial yield nothing of worth but vitriol and ful- 
phur. Woodward.'s Natural Hifory. 

2. Excellence ; virtue. 

How can you him unworthy then decree ; 

In whofe chief part your worths implanted be. Sidney. 

Is there any man of worth and virtue, although not inftruCl- 
ed in the fchool of Chrift, that had not rather end the days 
of this tranfitory Jife as Cyrus, than to fink down with them 
of whom Elihu hath faid, memento moriuntur. Hooker. 

Having from thefe fuck’d all they had of worth. 

And broug t home that faith which you carried forth, 

I throug ly love. Donne. 

Her virtue and the confcience of her zuorth 
That wou’d be woo’d. Milton « 

A nymph of your own train 
Gives us your character in fuch a ftrain, 

As none but fhc, who in that court did dwell. 

Could know fuch worth, or woith deferibefo well. Waller. 

3. Importance; valuable quality. 

Peradventure thofe things whereupon fo much time was 
then well fpent, have fithence that loft their dignity and zuorth. 

Hooker. 

Take a man poffeffed w 7 ifh a flrong defire of any thing, 
and the worth and excellency of that thing appears much 
greater than when that defire is quite extinguifhed. South’s Ser. 
W^orth. adj. 

1. Equal in price to, equal in value to. 

Women will love her that ihe is a woman, 

More worth than any man : men that file is 

The rareft of all women. Shakefpea'-e's Winter’s Tale. 

Your fon and daughter found this trefpafs worth 
The fhamc w'hich here it fuffers. Shakefpeare. 

You have not thought it worth your labour to enter a pro- 
fefled diffent againft a philofophy, which the greateft part of 
the virtuofi of Europe have deferted, as a mere maze of words. 

GianviHe's Sceptick. 

As if ’tis nothing worth that lies conceal’d ; 

And fcience is not fcience till reveal’d? Dryden. 

At Geneva are merchants reckoned worth twenty hundred 
thoufand crowns. Addifon's Italy . 

It is worth while to confider how admirably he has turned 
the courfe of his narration, and made his hufbandman con¬ 
cerned even in what relates to the battle. Addifon. 

2 . Deferviog of. 

The caftle appeared to be a place worth the keeping, and 
capable to be made fecure againft a good army. Clarendon. 
Here we may reign fecure, and, in my choice. 


To reign is worth ambition, though in hell. 


Miltcn. 


Hafte hither Eve, and worth thy fight behold, 

Eaftward among thofe trees, what glorious fliape 
Comes this way moving. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

Whatfoever 

Ts worthy of their love is worth their anger. Denham „ 

This is life indeed ; life worth preferving; 

Such life as Juba never felt till now, Addifon’s Cato. 

I have long had it in my thoughts to trouble you with a let¬ 
ter; but was difeouraged for want of fomething that I could 
think zuorth fending fifteen hundred miles. Berkley to Pope. 

Many 
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Man)' things are worth enquiry to one man, which are not 
fo , to another. Watts’s Inprovemcnt cf the Mind. 

3- Equal in poflefiions to. 

Dang’rous rocks, 

Which touching but my gentle veffel’s fide. 

Would fcatter all the fpices on the ftream, 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my filks; 

And in a word, but even now worth this, 

And now woib nothing. Shakefp Merchant of Venice. 
Although worth nothing, he fhall be proffered in marriage 
the bell endowed, and moft beautiful virgin of their ifland. 

, Sandys’s Journey . 

Wo rthily, adv. [from worthy.] 

1. Suitably; not below the rate of. 

T. he divine original of our fouls hath little influence upon 

us to engage us to walk worthily of our extraction, and to do 
nothing that is bafe. 

2. Defervedly. 

They are betray’d 

While they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathfome ficknefs, worthily, fince they 
God’s image did not reverence in themfelves. Mlton. 

You worthily fucceed, not only to the honours of your an- 
ceftors, but alfo to their virtues. ' Dry den. 

3. Juftly ; not without caufe. 

Chriftian men having, befides the common light of all men, 
fo great help of heavenly direction from Tove, together with 
the lamps of fo bright examples as the church of God doth 
yield, it cannot hut worthily feem reproachful for us to leave 
both the one and the other. Hooker. 

The king is prefent; if’t be known to him 
That I gainfay my deed, how may he wound. 

And worthily , my falfhood. Shakefp. Henry Vllf. 

A Chriftian cannot lawfully hate any one; and yet I affirm 
that fome may very worthily deferve to be hated ; and of all, 
the deceiver deferves it moft. South’s Sermons. 

Worthiness, n.f [from worthy.] 

1. Defert. 

4. 

Ehe prayers which our Saviour made were for his own wer- 
th/ne/s accepted, ours God accepteth not, but with this con¬ 
dition, if they be joined with a belief in Chrift. Hooker. 

2. Excellence; dignity ; virtue. 

Determining never to marry but him, whom fhe thought 
worthy of her ; and that was one in whom all worthinefjes 
were harboured. Sidney. 

He that is at ail times good, muft hold his virtue to you, 
whofe worthinefs would ftir it up where it wanted, rather than 
flack it where there is fuch abundance. Shakefpeare. 

Who is fure he hath a foul, unlefs 
It fee and judge, and follow worthinefs^ 

And by deeds praife it ? he who doth not this, -~r- 
May lodge an inmate foul, but ’tis not his. Donne. 

What fet my thoughts on work was the worthinefs and cu- 
riofity of the fubjebt in itfelf. Holder. 

3. State of being worthy; quality of deferving. 

She is not worthy to be loved, that hath not fome feeling 
of her own worthinefs. Sidney . 

\V o'r t hL e s s , adj . [ from worth. ] 

1. Having no virtues, dignity, or excellence. 

You. his falfe hopes, the truft of England’s honour, 

Keep off aloof with worthlefs emulation. Shakefpeare. 

A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 

And worthlefs Valentine fhall be forgot. Shakefpeare. 

On Laura’s lap you lay. 

Chiding the worthlefs crowd away. Rofcommon. 

2 Having no value. 

My anxious pains we all the day, 

In fearch of what we like, employ : 

Scorning at night the worthlefs prey. 

We find the labour gave the joy. Prior. 

Am I then doom’d to fall 

By a boy’s hand? and for a worthlefs woman ? Addifon. 

Wo'rthlessness. n.f [from woi thief.] Want of excellence; 
want of dignity ; want of value 

But that mine own worthleff.efs fpoils the conceit, I could 
think our company parallel to the feven wife men of Greece. 

More’s Divine Dialogues. 
A notable account is given us by the apoftle of this windy 
infignificant charity of the will, and of th z worthlejfnefs of it, 
not enlivened by deefs. South’s Sermons. 

Wo'rthy. adj. [from worth.] 

1. Deferving ; fuch as merits: with ^/'before the thing deferved. 
She determined never to marry any but him, whom fhe 
thought worthy cf her, and that was one in whom all worthi- 
neffes were harboured. Sidney. 

Further, I will not flatter you. 

That all I fee in you is worthy love. 

Than this; that nothing do I fee in you 
That fhGuld merit hate. Shakefpeare's King John. 

Fhou art worthy of the fway, 

To whom the beav’ns in thy nativity 
Adjudg’d an olive branch and laurel crown. Shakefpeare. 


2. Valuable; noble; illuftrious; having excellent ,■ . 

If the bell things have the perfeadi and bdl ora-itf '"' '• 

w, 11 follow, that feeing man is the worthie/i creature™ \' 1 
and every (ociety of men more worthy than any nnn 
fociety that is the moft excellent which we call the Xrct 

He now on Pompey’s bafts lies don-, t:wt ‘ r • 

No worthier than tile dull ? Shakejpeure ', , 

A war upon the ] utfcs is moie worthy than unon an Y' 
Gentiles in point of religion and honour; though hopeYY 
cefs might invite fome, other choice. ^ l ' c ‘ 

Tnink of her worth, and think that God did mean ' * 

This worthy mind fhould worthy things embrace : * ’ 

Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean * 

Nor her dilhonour with thy paffion bafe ’ n • 

Happier thou may’ll be, worthier canft not be. ml' 

3. Having worth ; having virtue. * 

The dodor is well money’d, and his friends 
Potentat court; he, none but he, fhall have her • 

1 hough twenty thoufand worthier come to crave her. Shak 
i he matter I handle is the moft important within the whole 
extent of human nature, for a worthy perfon to employ him 
felf about. n - / * ./ , 

We fee, though order’d for the beft, J * ° U ' 
Permitted laurels grace the lawlefs brow, 

unworthy rais’d, the worthy caft below. Dryden 

4. Not good. A term of ironical celebration. 

My wo thy wife our arms miflaid. 

And from beneath my head my fword convey’d; 

The door unlatch’d; and with repeated calls 

^ Invites her former lord within my walls. Dryden 

5. Suitable for any quality good or bad; equal in value; equal 

in dignity. 1 

b lowers woi thy of paradife. Mil:on. 

I hou, Drances, art below a death from me: 

Let that vile foul in that vile body reft, 

The lodging is well worthy of the gueft. Dryden. 

My (ufi ’rings for you make your heart my due; 

Be worthy me, as 1 am worthy you. Dryden. 

6. Suitable to any thing bad. 

The mercilefs Macdonald, 

Worthy to be a rebel; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do Iwarm upon him. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

7. Deferving of ill. 

W hat has he done to Rome that’s worthy death. Shakefp. 
If the wicked man be worthy to be beaten, the judge fliall 
caufe him to be beaten. Dent. xxv. 2. 

Wo'rthy. n.f [from the adjebUve.] A man laudable for any 
eminent quality, particularly for valour. 

Such as are conftellated unto knowledge come fliort of 
themfelves if they go not beyond others, and muft not fit down 
under the degree of worthies. Brown’s l ulgar Errours. 

What do thefe worthies 

But rob and fpoil, burn, daughter, and enflavc 
Peaceable nations. Milton’s Paradife Regained. 

No worthies form’d by any mufe but thine 
Could purchafe robes, to make themfelves fo fine. IValler. 

bor this day’s pdm, and for thy former abb. 

Thou Arthur haft acquir’d a future fame. 

And of three Chriftian worthies art the firft. Dryden. 

The next worthy came in with a retinue of hiftorians. Tatler. 
To Wo'rthy. v. a. [from the adjective.] To render worthy ; 
to aggrandife; to exalt. Not ufed. 

He conjunbt, trip’d me behind; 

And put upon him fuch a deal of man. 

That worfhied him; got praifes of the king, 

For him attempting, who was felf-fubdu’d. Shakefpeare. 
To Wot. v.n. [pitan, Saxon; whence weet, to know; of 
which the preterite was wot, knew; which by degrees was 
miftaken for the prefent tenle.J To know ; to be aware. Ob- 
folete. 

Fhe falve of reformation they mightily call for, but where, 
and what the fores are which need it, as they wot full little, fo 
they think not greatly material to fearch. ■ H-oker. 

Well I wot, compar’d to all the reft 
Of each degree, that beggar’s life is beft. Huhbcvd. 

More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of. Shakefpeare. 

Wot you, what I found? 

Forfooth, an inventory, thus importing. Shakefpeare. 
Wove. The preterite and participle paflive ok weave. 

Adam, waiting her return, had wove 
Of choiceft flow’rs, a garland. Milton. 

Wo'ven. The participle paflive of weave. 

Would. T he preterite of will. , .. 

1. It is generally ufed as an auxiliary verb with an infinitive, 
to which it gives the force of the fubjunbtive mood. 

If God’s providence did not fo order it, cheats would dai y 
be committed, which would juftl.e private men out cf 1 ielf 
rights, and unhinge ftates. 1 ■ 
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Would do it. Myrefolution is that it fhould be done by 

r/^^Vo'jYDEsf do it. Such muft be the confequence to thee. 

Would or it would. This muft be the confequence to hint ox it-. 

. * 'fj ie plural as the Angular. 

y rr e by the rules of his own mind, could conftrue no other 
d of mens doings but felf-feeking, fuddenly feared what 
*hev could do ’ and aS fuddenl y f ur P ec ^ ed what they would do, 
Vd as fuddenly hated them, as having both might and mind 
fo to do Sidney. 

Was or am revived ; wifh or wiflied to. 

+* gbe would give her a leffon for walking fo late, that fhould 
ake her keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 

m Jealous Philoclea, that was even jealous of herfelf; for Zel- 
nane would needs have her glove. Sidney. 

You would be fatisfied ?— 

V/ould? nay, and will. Shakefpeare* s Othello, 

They know not what they are, nor what they would be, 
any further than that they would not be what they are. L’Eftr. 

It will be needlefs to enumerate all the Ample ideas belong¬ 
ing to each fenfe: nor indeed is it poffible if we would ; there 
being a great many more of .them belonging to moft of the 
fenfes than we have names for. l^ocke. 

By pleafure and pain I would be underftood to fignify, what¬ 
ever delights or molefts us, whether from the thoughts of 
our minds,° or any thing operating on cur bodies. Locke . 

c. It is a familiar term for wifh to do , or to have. 

What wouldjl thou with us ? Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Shakefpeare. 


Walle 


r. 


Bacon. 


Mr. Slender, what ntoould you with me 
—I Would little or nothing with you. 

6. Should wifh. 

Celia ! if you apprehend 
The mufe of your incenfed friend ; 

Nor would that he record your blame, 

And make it live ; repeat the fame; 

Again deceive him, and again, 

And then he fwears he’ll not complain. 

7. It is ufed in old authours for fhould. 

The excefs of diet would be avoided. 

As for percolation, which belongeth to reparation, trial 
would be made by clarifying by adhefion, with milk put into 
new beer and ftirred with it. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

8. It has fhe fignification of I wifh, or I pray ; this, I believe, is 
improper; and formed by a gradual corruption of the phrafe, 
would God ; which originally imported, that God would, 
might God will, might God decree ; from this phrafe ill un- 
ilerftood came, ivouldto God ; thence, I would to God: And 
thence / would , or elliptically, would come to fignify, I wifh : 
and fo it is ufed even in good authours, but ought not to be 
imitated. 

I would my father look’d but with my eyes. Shakefpeare. 

I would this mufick would come. Shakefpeare. 

I, this found I better know: 

Wife men will do it without a law; I Mould there might be 
a law to reftrain fools. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

Lift! Inviuld I could hear mo. Ben. Johnfon. 

This is yet the outward, faireft fide 
Of our defign : within refts more of fear 
Than my moft worthy lords, I would there were. Daniel, 
Would thou hadft hearken’d to my words, and ftay’d 
With me, as I befought thee, when that ftrange 
Defire of wand’ring, this unhappy morn, 

Poflefs’d thee. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 

Would God we might prevent the need of fuch unkindly ex¬ 
pedients, and by a thankful fenfe of what we have, provide 
to conferve it. Decay of Piety. 

I fcarce am pleas’d, I tamely mount the throne, 

Would Aurengzebe had all their fouls in one. Dryden. 

And would to heav’n the ftorm you felt, would bring 
On Carthaginian coafls your wand’ring king* Dryden. 
Wou'lding. n.f [from would.] Motion of defire ; difpofi- 
tion to anything; propenfion; inclination ; incipient purpofe. 

It will be every man’s intereft to join good performances 
to lpiritual purpofes, to fubdue the exorbitancies of the flefh, 
as well as to continue the Mouldings of the fpirit. Hammond. 
Wound, n.f [puno, Saxon; wondc , Dutch.] A hurt given 
by violence. 

I-am faint; my gafhes cry for help.— 

—So well thy words become thee as thy wounds , 

T hey fmack of honour both. Shakepeare's Macbeth. 

Now ftiew the wound mine eyes have made in thee; 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some fear of it. Shakefpeare. 

He (looping, open’d my left fide, and took 
From thence a rib : wide was the wound , 

But fuddenly fill’d up and heal’d. Milton. 

The aliment of fuch as have frefh wounds fhould be mild 
, without ftimulating or falirie fubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
They feel the fmart and fee the fear of their former wounds ; 
and know that they muft be made a facrificc to the lead at¬ 
tempt towards a change. Swift * 
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To WOUND, v. a. [from the noun} To huft by violence. 
Tn’ untented woundiugs of a father’s curfe 
Pierce ev’ry fence about thee. Shakefpears's King Lear-. 

I kill, and I make alive ; I wound , and I heal. Deuty, 

The battle went fore againft Saul, and the archers hit him* 
and he was fore wounded. 1 Sam.xxx i. 3*. 

God fhall wound the head of his enemies. Pfalm lxviii. 21. 
He was wounded for our tranfgreifions, he was bruifed for 
our iniquities. tfa- l*ii. 5 * 

When ye fin fo againft the brethren, and wound their weak 
conference, ye fin againft Chrift. 1 Cor. viii. 12. 

Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the fea, fuppos’d with blood 
Of Thammuz, yearly wounded. Milton. 

Heroes of old, when wounded fhelter fought. Dryden. 
The favages wounded Atkins, and flew his followers. 

Robinfm Crufoe. 

Wound. The preterite and participle paflive of wind. 

They took the body of Jefus and wound it iu linen cloatbs, 
with the fpices. John. xix. 40. 

All will be but like bottoms of thread clofe wound up. Bacon. 
The young men wound him up, and buried him. Adis v. 
Thefe mathematical engines cannot be fo cafily and fpeedily 
wound up, and fo certainly levelled as the other. Wilkins. 

The parliament being called here, and the main fettlement 
of Ireland wound up in England, and put into the Duke of Or¬ 
mond’s hands to pafc here into an a£l, all perfons came over in 
a fhoal. Temple «. 

Wou / ndless. adj. [from wound.] Exempt from wounds. 

Wou / ndwort. n.f [ vulneraria , Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe tubular and 
turgid empalement arifes the pointal, which afterward becomes 
a ii ort pod, filled with roundifh feeds : the pod is enclos’d in 
a membranous bladder was before the empalement. Miller . 

Wou'ndy. adj. Exceffive. A low bad word. 

We have a world of holydays; that ’tis a woundy hindrance 
to a poor man that lives by his labour. L’ Eft range. 

Thefe dockings of Sufan’s coft a woundy deal of pains the 
pulling on. Gay. 

Wo^e ^ The preterite of wax. Became. O'bfolete. 

The ape in wond’rous ftomach wox , 

Strongly encourag’d by the crafty fox. Hubberd. 

Not one puff of wind there did appear* 

That all the three the great wox much afraid. Spenfer. 

Wo'xen. The participle of to wax. ObfoleteA 


Spenfet. 

Wrack, n.f. [wrack, Dutch ; pjisecce, Saxon, a wretch ; me 
poets ufe wrack ox wreck indifferently as rhyme requires, the 
later writers of prole commonly wreck . See Wreck.] 

1. Deftrubtion of a fhip by winds or rocks. 

Now, with full fail's into the port I move, 

And fafely can unlade my bread of love; 

Quiet and calm : why (hould I then go back, 

To tempt the fecond hazard of a wrack. Dryden * 

2. Ruin; deftru&ion. This is the true Saxon meaning. 

With ufe of evil, growing more and more evil, they took 
delight in flaughter, and pleafed themfelves in making others 
wrack the effeeft of their povyer. Siartey. 

A world devote to univerfal wrack. Milton * 

To Wrack, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To deftroy in the water; to wreck. [See Wreck.] 

2. It feems in Milton to mean to rock, to fliake. 

Each on his rock transfix’d, the fport and prey 
Of wracking whirlwinds. Milton, 

3. To torture, to torment. This is commonly written rack 3 
and the inftrument of torture, always rack. 

Merab rejoic’d in her wrack’d lover’s pain, 

And fortify’d her virtue with difdain. Cowley. 

Pharaoh’s and Jofeph’s dreams are oftentimes wracked beyond 
their fymbolization. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Wra'ngle. v.n. [from wranghejeur, Dutch. Minjhew. 
wrong, Skinner.] To difpute peevifhly ; to quarrel perverfely; 
to altercate ; to fquabble. 

Yes, for a fcore of kingdoms you fhould wrangle , 

And I would call it fair play. Shakefpeare's Tempejlt, 

Some unhatch’d prablice 
Hath puddled his clear fpirit; and in fuch cafes, 

Men’s natures wrangle with inferiour things, 

Though great ones are their objebl. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

How wounding a fpe&acle is it to fee thofe who were by 
Chrift defigned for fifhers of men, picking up fhells on the 
fhore, and unmanly wrangling about them too. Decay of P. 

In incompleat ideas we impofe on ourfelves, and wrangle 
with others. Locke. 

Amongft unthinking men, who examine riot fcrupuloufly 
ideas, but confound them with words, there muft be end- 
lefs difpute and wrangling. Locke. 

His great application to the law had not infected his temper 
with any thing litigious; he did not know what it was to 
wrangle on indifferent points. Add.Jon’s Freeholder. 

30 Z Fill'd. 
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Fill’d with the fenfe of age, the fire of youth, 

A fcorn of -wrangling, yet a zeal for truth. Pope . 

And all the queftion, wrangle e’er fo long, 

^ Is only this, if Go i has plac’d him wrong. Pope. 

Wra'nGle. n.f [from the verb.] A quarrel; a perverfe dif- 
pute. 

The giving the prieft a right to the tithe would produce 
law- fuits and wrangles- g w ■r t 

Wrangler, n.f. [from wrangle.} A perverfe, peevifh, dif- 
putative man. 

^ Tell him h ath made a match with fuch a? loran^ler, 

1 hat all the courts of France will be difturb’d 
With chafes. _ Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Ford, the houfe and familyare thine, 

Though fome of them repine; 

T urn out thefe wranglers , which defile thy feat: 

For where thou dwelleft all is neat. ' Herbert. 

You ^ould be free in every anfwer, rather like well-bred 
gen demen in polite converfation, than like noify and conten- 
tious wranglers. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

io Wrap. v. a. [^eopyian, Saxon, to turn; wreffler, Du- 
nifh.] 

1. To roll together ; to complicate. 

Peter feeth the napkin that was about his head wrapped to~ 
gMher by itfelf. y obu xx 

1 his faid, he took his mantle’s foremoft part, 

He ’gan the fame together fold and wrap. Fairfax. 

2. To involve; to cover with fomething rolled or thrown round.* 

Nilus opens wide 

His arms, and ample bofom to the tide. 

And fpreads his mantle o’er the winding coaft : 

In which he unaps his queen and hides the flying hoft. 

, T ,. r Dry den. 

I he fword made bright is wrapt up for the /laughter. Exek. 

Their vigilance to elude, I wrapt in miff 
Of midnight vapour glide obfcure. Milton. 

Wrap candles up in paper. Swift's Directions to the Butler. 

3. I o comprife ; to contain. 

Leontine s young wife, in whom all his happinefs was wrapt 
up, died in a lew days after the death of her daughter. Addifon. 

4. To Wrap up. To involve totally. 

Some dear caufe 

Will in concealment wrap me up a while ; 

When I am known aright, you fhall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

F-ing John fled to Lafcus, who was careful how to comfort 
him, wrapt up in fo many calamities, after the lofs of his kin<r- 

° 2 ?’ . any . Knolle s’ s Hiftory of the Turks. 

1 lungs reflected on, in grofs and tranfiently, carry the fhew 
of nothing but difficulty in them,- and acejhought to be wrap¬ 
ped up m impenetrable obfcurity. ^. . Locke 

5. [It is often corruptly written for rap or rapt, froirTTafro, 
Latin ] Tofnatchup miraculouflv. 

Whatever things were difcovered to St. Paul, when he was 
wrapped up into the third heaven, all the defeription he makes 
is, that there are fuch things as eye hath not feen, ear heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. Eocke. 

6. To tranfport; to put in eeftafy. 

Much more the reverent fire prepar’d to fay, 

IV'ap'd with his joy ; how the two armies lay. Cowley. 

7. [Perhaps the following paftage fhould properly be rap'd-, though 
wrapped is now frequently ufed in this fenfe.] 

Wrapt up in filent fear belies. Waller. 

Wrap'd in amaze the matrons wildly flare. Dry den. 

Wrapper, n.f [from zvrap.] 

1. One that wraps. 

2. That in which any thing is wrapped. 

My arms were prefled to my Tides, and my legs clofed to¬ 
gether by fo many wrappers , that I looked like an Egyptian 
mummy. Addifon's Spectator. 

W RATH. n. f [ppa^, Saxon ; wrede, Danifh ; wreecl, cruel, 
Dutch.] Anger; fury; rage. 

Thou doft the prayers of the righteous feed 
Prefent before the majefty divine. 

And his avenging wrath to clemency incline. Fairy ffneen. 

With one fool’s head I came to woo, 

But I go away with two: 

Sweet, adieu ! I’ll keep my oath, 

Patiently to bear my wrath. Shak. March, of Venice. 

I fear,—left there be debates, envyings, ivraths , ftrifes. Cor . 

He hop’d not to efcape, but fhun 
The prefent, fearing guilty what his wrath 
Might fuddenly inflict. Milton. 

Wrathful, adj. [wrath and full.] Angry; furious; ra- 
ging. 

He cry’d, as raging feas are wont to roar. 

When wintry ftorm his wrathful wreck doth threat. 

__ Fa ry Queen. 

Fly from wrath: 

Sad be the fights, and bitter fruits of war, 

And chouf.nd furies wait on wrathful fwords. Fa. Queen. 


Shale ?>A?'y 
more in the nuij 


_How now, your wrathful weapons fctwrfJT 
The true evangelical zeal ftouM abound mo 
an^goodnarured affedtrons, than the 

W atet' HFULLV - ^ [fr ° m T*™ 

T ---Gentle friends, 

Let s .all him boldly, but not wrathfully. 0 l 

Wra THLESS; adj. [from wrath.} Free from HI ‘V re - 
before his feet, fo fheep and lions lay, g 

Fearlefs and wrathlefs, while they heard him p la v m „ 
To Wreak, v.a. Old preterite and part, paff of VrffV 
can, Saxon ; wrecim, Outch, recken, German 1 W* 
1. I o revenge. 

111 an ill hour thy foes thee hither lent, 

Another’s wrongs to upon thy felV J? • ^ 
Him all that while occafion did provoke W** 
Againft Pyrocies, and new matter fram’d 
Upon the old, him flirringto be wroke 
Of his late wrongs. p. _ 

Pale death our valiant leader hath oppreft <hr I 
Come wreak his lofs, whom bootlefs ye complain. Fairfax 

it is°no X w ufed 3 "'" ‘ ^ ™ S i$ the <*«* » which 

° aM teZ:t l^ age - 

Refolv d to fpare her life, and fave her fihame 
But that detefted object to remove, 

Te wreck his vengeance, and to cure her love. D ndl „ 

I link how you drove him hence, a wandW exile 
1 o diltant climes, then think what certain vengeance’ 

His rage may wreak on your unhappy orphan. Smith 
Her hufband fcour’d away, 

To wreak his hunger on the deftin’d prey. p ote 

3. It is corruptly written for reck , to heed ; to care. " ' 

My mafter is of churlifh difpofition, 

And little wreaks to find the way to heav’n 

By doing deeds of hofpitaiity. Shak. A,ym like it. 

Wreak, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Revenge; vengeance, 
fortune, mine avowed foe, 

Her wrathful wreaks themfelves do now allay. Fa. Queen. 

Join with the Goths, and with revengeful war 
T ake wreak on Rome for this ingratitude, 

And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. Shake/. Tit. Anir. 

2. I aflion ; furious fit. 

What and if 

His forrows have fo overwhelm’d his wits, 

Shall we be thus affli&ed in his wreaks, 

His fits, his frenzy, and his bitternels ? Shakefp. Tit. Andr. 
Wre akful. adj. [from wreak.] Revengeful; angry. 

Call the creatures, 

Whofe naked natures live in all the fpite 

Of wreakful heaven. Shakeffem. 

She in Olympus’ top 

Muft vifit Vulcan for new arms, to ferve her wreakful fort. 

, _ Chapman s Iliad. 

Vre akless. adj. [I know not whether this word be mifwrit- 
ten for recklefs , carelefs; or comes from wreak, revenge, and 
means unrevenging.] 

So flies the wreaklefs fhepherd from the wolf; 

So firft the harmlefs flock doth yield his fleece. 

And next his throat unto the butcher’s knife. Shakef. H. VI. 
WREATH, n.f [ppeo^, Saxon.] 
j. Any thing curled or twifted. 

1 he zvreath of three was made a zvreath of five: to thefe 
three firft titles of the two houfes, were added the authorities 
parliamentary ^and papal. Bacon's Henry V II. 

Clouds began 

To darken all the hill, and fmoke to roll 
In dufky wreaths reluclant flames. Milton's Far. LoJl. 
He of his tortuous train 

Curl’d many a wanton wreath. Milton. 

Let altars fmoak. 

And richeft gums, and fpice, and incenfe roll 
Their fragrant wreaths to heav’n. Smith's Phced. and Hip. 

2. A garland ; a chaplet. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths. 

Our bruifed arms hung up for monuments. Shakefp. R . IH. 
Dropp’d Irom his head, a wreath lay on the ground. 

Rofcommon. 

1 he boughs of Lotos, form’d into a wreath , 

This monument, thy maiden beauty’s due, 

High on a plane-tree fhall be hung to view. Dryden. 

When lor thy head the garland 1 prepare, 

A fecond wreath fhall bind Aminta’s hair; 

And when my choice!! fongs thy worth proclaim, 

Alternate verfe fhall blefs Aminta’s name. Prior. 

To prince Henry the laurels of his rival are transferred, 
with the additional wreath of having conquered that rival. 

Shakef eare lih fraud. 


W R E 


WRE 


Shakefpeare. 


q-r \Vf,r ' tti. v.a. preterite wredthed ; part. paff. wreathed, 

1 heathen, [from the noun.] 

To curl; to twifl ; to convolve. 

Longa ville 

Did never fonnet for her faxe compile. 

Nor never laid his wreathed arms athwart 
His loving bofom, to keep down his heart. 

D About his neck 
A green and gilded fnake had wreath'd- itfelf, 

Who, with her head, nimble in threats approach’d 
The opening of his mouth; but fuddenly, 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d itfelf. 

And with indented glides did flip away. Shak. As you like it. 
The beard of an oat is wreathed at the bottom, and one 
fmooth entire flraw at the top : they take only the part that is 
zcrcaded, and cut off the other. Bacon. 

2 It is here ufed for to writhe. 

Impatient of the wound, 

He rolls and wreaths his fluffing body round ; 

Then headlong fnoots beneath the dafhing tide. Gay. 

To interweave ; to entwine one in another. 

^ Two chains of pure gold of rvreathen work fhalt thou rnake 
them, and fallen the wreathen chains to the ouches. Ex. xxviii. 

AsVnakes breed in dunghills not fingly, but in knots ; fo in 
fuch bafe noifome hearts you fnall ever fee pride and ingrati¬ 
tude indivifibly wreathed and twifted together. South. 

Here, where the labourer’s hands have form’d a bow’r 

- - - 1 Dryden. 


W 



Dryden. 

Dryden. 


Prior. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Spenfer . 


Of wreathing trees, in finging wafte an hour. 

^ To encircle as a garland. 

In the flow'rs that voreath the fparkling bowl, 

Fell adders hifs, and pois’nous ferpents rowl. 

5. To encircle as with a garland. 

For thee (he feeds her hair, 

And with thy winding ivy wreathes her lance. 

The foldier, from fuccefsful camps returning, 

With laurel wreath'd, and rich with hoftile fpoil. 

Severs the bull to Mars. 

Wre'athy. adj. [from wreath] Spiral; curled; twifted. 
That which is preferved at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath 
wreathy fpires, and cochleary turnings about, which agreeth 
with the defeription of an unicorn’s horn in/Elian. Brown. 
Wreck, n.f. [ ppaecce, Saxon, a miferable perfon; wrack e , 
Dutch, a ihip broken.] 

1. Deftrudlion by. being driven on rocks or /hallows at fea; 
deftruclion by fea. 

Fair be ye fure; but hard and obftinate. 

As is a rock amidft the raging floods ; 

’Gainft which a fnip, of fuccour defolate. 

Doth fuffer wreck both of herfelf and goods. 

Like thofe that fee their wreck 
Ev’n on the rocks of death ; and yet they ftrain, 

That death may not them idly find t’ attend 

To their uncertain tafk, but work to meet their end. Daniel. 

Think not that flying fame reports my fate; 

I prefent, I appear, and my own wreck relate. Dryden. 

2 . Difiblution by violence. 

Not only Paradife, 

In this commotion, but the ftarry cope 

Had gone to wreck. Milton s Paradife Left. 

3. Ruin ; deftruclion. 

Whether he was 

Combin’d with Norway, or did line the rebel 
VVith hidden help and vantage; or that with both 
He labour’d in his country’s wreck, I know not. 

4. It is mifprinted here for zvreak. 

He cry’d as raging feas are wont to roar, 

When wintry ftorm his wrathful zvreck doth threat. Spenfer. 
To Wreck, v.a. [from the noun.] 
l. To deftroy by dafhing on rocks or fands. 

Have there been any more luch tempefts, wherein fhe hath 
wretchedly been zvrecked ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

A pilot’s'thumb, 

IVreck'd as homeward he did come. Shakef Macbeth. 

The coral found growing upon wrecked (hips and loft an¬ 
chors, that are daily dragged up out of the fea, demonftrates 
that coral continues to be formed to this day. JVoodward. 

2 -. To ruin. 

Weak and envy’d, if they fhould confpire, 

They wreck themfelves, and he hath his delire. Dan cl. 
3» In the following paflages it is ignorantly ufed for wreak, in its 
difterent fenfes of revenge and execute. 

Eighty odd years of forrow have I feen, 

And each hour’s joy wreck'd with a week of teen. Shakefp. 

I faint! I die ! the goddels cry’d : 

O cruel, could’ft thou find none other 
To zvreck thy fpleen on ? Parricide ! 

Like Nero, thou halt (lain thy mother. 

J o Wreck, v. n. To fuffer wreck. 

With manlier obje&s we muft try 
His conftaucy, with fuch as have more fhew 
Of worth, of honour, glory, and popular praife, 

Rocks whereon greateft men have often wreck'd. 


Shakefp. 


Prior. 


REN. n.f [ prterrna, Saxon ] A fmall bird. 

The poor w en, 

The moft diminutive of birds, will fight; ^ 

Her young ones in her neft, againft the owl. Shakefp. Mach. 

All ages have conceived that thewrM is the leaf! of birds, 
vet the difeoveries of America have ftiewed us one far lcls, 

the hum-bird not much exceeding a beetle. 

Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

To Wrench, v. a. [ppinjan, Saxon; wren0hen, Dutch.] 

11. To puli by violence ; to wrefit; to force. ' 

Wrench his fword from him. Shakef Otheuo, 

Oh form ! 

How often do’ft thou with thy cafe, thy habit. 

Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wifer fouls 
To thy falfe feeming ! Shak. Meafure for Me a fin e. 

Give me that mattock and the wrenching iron. Shakefp. 
Gaefar’s army, wanting fomething, demanded a million or 
difeharge, though with no intention it fhould be granted; but 
thought by that means to wrench him to their other defiresi 

Bacon. 

Sing the Parthian, when transfix’d he lies, 

Wrenching the Roman jav’lin from his thighs. 

Achilles wrench'd it out, and fent again 
The hoftile gift. 

Struggling to get loofe, I broke the firings, and wrenched 
out the pegs that faftened my arm to the ground. Gull. Trave.s » 

2. To fprain; to diftort. 

O moft fmall fault 1 
How ugly didft thou in Cordelia fhow ? 

Which, like an engine, wrencht my frame of nature 
From the fix’d place; drew from my heart all love. 

And added to the gall. Shakefp. King Lear. 

You wrenched your foot againft a ftene, and were forced to 
ft ay. ' Swift. 

Wrench, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A violent pull or twifl. 

2. A fprain. 

Some fmall part of the foot being injured by a wrench, the 
whole leg thereby lofes its ftrength. Locke. 

3. Wrenches, in Chaucer , fignifies means, Heights, fubtilties j 
which is, I believe, the fenfe here. 

He refolved to make his profit of this bufinefs of Britain, as 
a quarrel for war; and that of Naples as a wrench and mean 
for peace. Bacon s Henry VII. 

To WREST, v.a. [ppaeytan, Saxon.] 

To twift by violence; to extort by writhing or force.^ 

To wring this fentence, to wrejt thereby out of men s hands 
the knowledge of God’s doctrine, is without all reafon. Ajtham. 
To what wretched ftate referv’d, 

Better end here unborn j Why is life giv n, 

To be thus wrefed from us ? Milton's Paradife Lof. 

Where you charged in perfon, you were a conqueror: the 
rebels afterwards recovered ftrength, and wrefed that viclory 
from others that they had loft to yorn Dryden. 

Our country’s caufe; 

That drew our fwords, now wre ft s ’em from our hand, 

And bids us not delight in Roman blood, 

Unprofitably fhed. Addifon's Cato. 

O prince, I blufh to think what I have faid ; 

But fate has zvrefed the confeflion from me. Addifon. 

2. To diftort; to writhe; to force. 

So far to extend their fpeeches, is to wref them againft 
their meaning. Hooker . 

My father’s purpofes have been miftook, 

And fome about him have too lavifhly 

Wrefled his meaning and authority. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Wreft once the law to your authority ; 

To do a great right, do a little wrong. Shakefpeare. 

Wrest, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Diftortion; violence. 

Whereas it is concluded, out of thofe fo Weak premifes, 
that the retaining of divers things in the church of England, 
which other reformed churches have caft out, muft heeds argue 
that we do not well, unlefs we can fhew that they have done 
ill : what needed this wref, to draw out from us an accufation 
of foreign churches? Hooker. 

2. It is ufed in Spenfer and Shakefpeare for an a&ive or moving 
power : I fuppofe, from the force of a tilter adling with his 
lance in his reft. 

Adown he keft it with fo puiffant wref. 

That back again it did aloft rebound, 

And gave againft his mother earth a groneful found. F. 

Antenor is fuch a wref in their affairs. 

That their negotiations all muft flack’n; 

Wanting his manage. Shakef. Troilus and Crefftda. 

Wr ester, n.f [from wref He who wrefts. 

To WreTtle. v. n. [from wref.] 


1 . 


Milton . 


i'o contend who fhall throw the othef down. 

You have loft the fight of good wref ling. 

If ever he goes alone again, I’ll never wreftle for prize 
tnore. Shakef. As you like it. 


Shakefpeare. 


Another, 
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. Another, by a fall in wrejlling , Farted the end of the cla- 
Ticle from the fternon. iy:r , « 

nr i „, Wijeman s our very. 

T o play or wrejile well, itfhould be ufed with thofe that do 

Jt better. r h 

None in the leap fpring with To Frong a bound. 

Or firmer in the wrejlling prefs the ground. - Pop e 

2. To Fruggle; to contend. 

I perfuaded them, if they lov’d Benedick, 

To wifh him wrejile with affedion. 

And never to let Beatrice know of it. Shakefpeare . 

rfe knew not how to wrejile with defperate contingencies, 
and fo abhorred to be entangled in fuch. Clarendon. 

VVre'stler. n.f [from wrejile.] 

I* Gne who wreFles; one who profeffes the athletick art. 

VVas not Charles, the duke’s wrejller, here? Shakefp. 

When the young wrejlkn at their fport grew warm, " 
Old Milo wept, to fee his naked arm. Denham. 

’Tis not from whom, but where we live; 

The place does oft thofe graces give: 

Great Julius, on the mountains bred, 

A flock perhaps, or herd, had led 5 
He that the world fubdu’d, had been 
But the beft wrejller on the green. Trailer* 

2. One who contends in wreFlino-. 

So earned: with thy God, can no new care, 

No fenfe of danger, interrupt thy prayer ? 

The facred wrejiler , ’till a blefling giv’n. 

Quits not his hold, but halting conquers heav’n. Waller . 

WP tttpl r° Wre 4 l V hdp t0 pul1 each other down * D >y^n- 

W KF rCH. n.f [ppecca, Saxon.] 

1. A miferable mortal. 

When I loved, I was a wretch. Accidence. 

She weep?, and fays her Henry is depos’d; 

Hefmiles, and fays his Edward is inFall’d ; 

That fhe, poor wretch, for grief can fpeak no more. Shah. 

1 he butcher takes away the calf, 

And binds the and beats it when it drives. Shakefp. 

llluFiious wretch 1 repine not, nor reply : 

View not what heav’n ordains, with reafon’s eye; 

hor bright the objecd is, the didance is too high. Prior. 

2. A worthlefs forry creature. 

. Ba fe-minded ‘wretches , are your thoughts fo deeply bemired 
in the trade of ordinary worldlings, as for refpeft of gain feme 
paultry wool may yield you, to let fo much time pafs without 
knowing perfe&ly her edate ? Sidney. 

He now 

Has thefe poor men in queftion: never faw I 
Wretches fo quake; they kneel, they kifs the earth, 

F °Hwear themfelves as often as they fpeak. Shakefpeare. 

1 itie or honour, worth andwirttte’s right, 

Should not be given to a wretch fo vile. Dalvet: Civil War. 

1 hen they are gone, a company of darved hungry wretches 
(hail take their places. L'Efrange. 

3. It is ufed by way of flight, or ironical pity, or contempt. 

when foon away the wafp doth go ; 

Poor wretch was never frighted fo: 

He thought his wings were much too flow, 

O’erjoy'd they fo were parted. Drayton's 'Nymthid. 

I hen, if the fpider find him fad befet, 

She^ iflues forth, and runs along her loom : 

She joys to touch the captive in her net. 

And drags the little wretch in triumph home. Dryden. 

4. It is fometimes a word of tendernefs, as we now fay poor 

thing. J r 

Chadened but thus, and thus his leflon taught, 

The happy wretch fhe put into her bread. ° Sidney. 
WreTched. adj. [from wretch.] 

1. Miferable; unhappy. 

7 hefe we fhould judge to be mod miferable, but that a 
wretcheder fort there are, on whom, whereas nature hath be¬ 
llowed.ripe capacity, their evil difpofition ferioufly goeth about 
therewith to apprehend God, as being not God. Hooker. 

O cruel death ! to thofe you are more kind. 

Than to the wretched mortals left behind. Waller. 

Why do’d thou drive me 
To range all o’er a wade and barren place, 

I o find a friend ? The wretched have no friends. Dryden. 

2. Calamitous; afflictive. 

3. Sorry; pitiful; paltry ; worthlefs. 

hen God was ferved with legal facrifices, fuch was the 
miferable and wretched condition of fome mens minds, that 
the bed of every thing they had, being culled out for them¬ 
felves, if there were in their flocks any poor, darved, or dif- 
eafed thing not worth the keeping, they thought it good 
enough for the altar of God. Hooker. 

Affected noife is the mod wretched thing, 

7 hat to contempt can empty fcribblers bring. Rofcommon. 
forgive the many failings of thofe who, with their wretched 
art, cannot arrive to thofe heights that you poflbfs. Dryden. 

4. Defpicable ; hatefully contemptible. 

An adventure worthy to be remembered for the unufed ex- 


W R I 


as °‘ fetched 
hi<!ney. 


Vv re 7 t c hedl y. aclv. [ from wretched ] 

1. Miferably; unhappily. J 

From thefe two wars, fo wretchedly entered imn , . 
ruin took its date. " I1K0? 'jy Luke’s 

2. Meanly; defpicably. ^-wend.n. 

VVlien fuch little rhuffiing arts come once to be rione,! 
and lai J open, how poorly and at. ctchedh mu ft that m r T 
who finds himfelf guilty and baffled too > "" * K!k - 

Wee'tchedness. n.f. [from wretched. \ *"'*• 

1. Mifery; unhappinefs ; affixed (fate. 

My milery cannot be greater than it is : fear not thedanwr 

of my bhnd fteps, I cannot fall worfe than I am Al l § 

obdurately continue to h, feed thee with m y w, etihedjjf 
He gan inquire J n ‘ 

Vvhat hard miFiap him brought to fuch didrefL 
And maae that caitif’s thrall the thrall of wretchedncfs F D 
Clarion did at lad decline J ' ‘ 

To lowed wrdchednefs ; and is there then 
Such rancor in the hearts of mighty men ? St m fee 

Ivhen they are weary of wars, and brought down to ex- 
ti eme wreichednejs , then they creep a little, and fue for <*race 
till they have recovered their drength again. Spender 

I love not to fee wretchednefs o’ercharg’d, * 7 

And duty in his fervice periling. ’ Sbahfpeare. 

We have w.th the feeling loft the very memory of futh 
wrctcheanefs as our forefathers endured by thofe wars, of all 
others the mod cruel. hri 

2. Pitifulnefs; defpicahlenefs. 

Wre'tchless. n.f. [This is, by I know not whofe cotrun. 
non, written for rccilefs.} Carelefs; mindlefs; heedlefs. 

r or any man to put off his prefent repentance, on contem¬ 
plation of a poflibility that his latter repentance may ferve the 
turn, is the mod wrctchlefs preemption, and hath no promife 
of mercy annexed to it. Hammond. 

If perions of fo circumfpedf a piety have been thus over¬ 
taken, wnat fecurity can there be for our wretchlejs ofcitancy? 

rp mDTfpprr Government of the Tongue, 

lo WKikjrkjLh. v.n . [ppi S an, Saxon; ruggelen, Dutch.l 'Fo 
move to and fro with lhort motions. 

If fheep or thy lamb fall a wrigling with tail, 

Go by and by fearch it, whiles help may prevail. Fujfer. 
The bufy importunities of thefe extenfional phantafms I 
00k upon as contemptuoufly, as upon the quick wrigplinrs up 
and down of pifmires. /j ore \ 

The excellency of fawing is to keep kerf exa&ly in the 
line maiked to be fawn, without wriggling on either fide. 

Moxori s Mech. Exer. 

To bed went the bridegroom and the bride: 

Was never fuch an ill-pair’d couple ty’d ; 

Redlefs he tofs’d, and tumbled to and fro. 

And roll’d and wriggled farther off for woe. Dryden. 

How wildly will ambition deer ! 

A vermin wriggling in th’ ufurper’s ear. Dryden. 

And both he and his fucceflors would often wriggle in their 
feats as long as the cufhion laded. Swift. 

I o Wri'ggle. v. a. To put in a quick reciprocating motion ; 
to introduce by (hiding motion. 

Ralpho was mounted now, and gotten 
O erthwart his bead with aedive vaulting. 

Wriggling his body to recover 

His feat, and cad his right leg over. Hudibras* 

A flim thin-gutted fox made a hard drift to wriggle his body 
into a hen-rood. " UEjlrange. 

Wju'ggletail. n.f For lurigglingtail. See Wriggle. 

My ragged ronts all driver and drake; 

They wont in the wind, wagg their wriggletails , 

Peark asapeacoke, but nought it avails. Spenfer» 

Wright, n.f [ppih'ta, pyphta, Saxon.] A workman; an 
artificer; a maker ; a manufacturer. 

It is impoflible duly to confider thefe things, without being 
rapt into admiration of the infinite wifdom of the Divine 
Architect, and contemning the arrogant pretences of the 
world and animal Wrights , and much more the productions of 
chance. Cheyne. 

7 he verb To write has the fame found with wright , a work¬ 
man, right or equity, and rite or ceremony ; but fpelled very 
differently. Watts s Lcgick. 

To WRING, v a. prefer, an'd part. paff. wringed and wrung. 
[ppmjan, Saxon ] 

1. To twid; to turn round with violence. 

7 'he pried diall wring od' his head, and burn it on the 
altar. Lev. i. 15- 

2. To force out of any body by contortion. 

He thrud the fleece together, and wringed the dew out o* 
it, a bowl full of water. fudg. vi- 3 ‘* 

The dregs all the wicked diall wring out and dririfc. Pf fr--'- - 
The figure of a durdy woman, done by Michael Angelo, 
wadring and winding of linen cloths; in which acd.die wrings 
out the water that made the fountain, JVottcn. 
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Apply mild detergents on pledgets of lint over it, with a 
comprefs ivrung out. Wifeman. 

•5. To fqueeze ; to prefs. 

" In deep I heard him fay, fweet Defdemona, 

Let us be wary, let us hide our loves ! 

And then, fir, would he gripe and wring my hand. Shakef 

4. To writhe. 

7 'he filly owner of the goods 

Weeps over them, and wrings his haplefs hands. Shakefp. 

5. To pinch. 

The king began to find where his Ihoe did wring him, and 
that it was his deprefling the houfe of York that did rankle and 
fefter the affe&ions of his people. Bacon's Henry VII. 

If he had not been too much grieved, and wrung by an un- 
eafy and Freight fortune, he would have been an excellent 
man of bulinefs. Clarendon. 

6. To force by violence ; to extort. 

I had rather coin my heart. 

And drop my blood for drachma’s, than to wring 

From the hard hands of peafants their vile trafh 

By any indireftion. Shale. Julius Cafar. 

Who can be bound by any folemn vow 
To wring the widow from her cuffom’d right. 

And have no other reafon for his wrong. 

But that he was bound by a folemn oath ? Shak. Hen. VI. 

That which I mull fpeak, 

Mull either punifli me, not being believ’d, 

Or wring redrefs from you. Shak. Meaffor Meafure: 

77 iirty fpies. 

Threatening cruel death, conffrain’d the bride 

To wring from me, and tell to them my fecret. Milton. 

7. To barrafs; to diftrefs ; to torture. 

He dives into the king’s foul, and there fcatters 
Doubts, dangers, wringing of the confcience. 

Fear and defpair, and all thefe for his marriage. Shakefp. 

Pleafure enchants, impetuous rage tranfports. 

And grief deje&s and wrings the tortur’d foul. Rofcommon. 

Did’ft thou tafte but half the griefs 
That wring my foul, thou couldft not talk thus coldly. Add. 

8. To diftort; to turn to a wrong purpofe. 

To wring this fentence, to wreft thereby out of men’s 
hands the knowledge of God’s do&rine, is without all reafon. 

j , . Afcham's Schoolmajler. 

.Lord, how dare thefe men thus wring the feriptures? White. 
g. I o perfecute with extortion. 

The merchant-ad venturers have been often wronged and 
wringed to the quick; but were never quick and lively in 
thanks to thofe by whofe endeavours they were freed. Hayw. 
^0 V\ ring. V. n. To writhe with anguifh. 

Tis all men’s office to fpeak patience 
To thofe that wring under the load of forrow; 

But no man s virtue nor fufficiency, 

To be fo moral, when he Ihall endure 
,, r ^ himfelf. Shak . Much Ado about Nothing. 

Wri'nger. n.f. [from wring,] One who fqueezes the water 
out ot cloaths. 

_ One Mrs. Quickly is in the manner 0/ his nurfe, his laun- 
drefs, his waflier, and his -wringer. Shakefpeare. 

vv Rinkl'e. n.f [pprncle, Saxon; ivrinkel, Dutch.] 

J* Corrugation or furrow of the Ikin or the face. 

Give me that glafs, and therein will I read; 

No deeper wrinkles yet ? Hath forrow ftruck 
So many blows upon this face of mine. 

And made no deeper wounds ? Shakefp . Richard II. 

yhe hath continued a virgin without any vifible token, or 

3it ™ rt ” kle °f cld a § e * Howel’s Focal Fore/1. 

. 1 0 lee a beggar’s brat in riches flow, 

Acds not a wrinkle to my even brow. Dryden. 

1 nough you and all your fenfelefs tribe. 

Could art, or time, or nature bribe. 

To make you look like beauty’s queen. 

And hold lor ever at fifteen ; 

No bloom of youth can ever blind 
he cracks and wrinkles of your mind : 

Ah men of fenfe will pafs your door, 

nd croud to Stella’s at fourfeore. Swift 

• ftny roughnefs. J 

Our Britifh heav’n was all ferene; 
o threatning cloud was nigh. 

To w. 0t < tllC Icait wr - ,ll ’ le to deform the Iky. Dryden. 

a. [ppmclian, Saxon.] ' 7 

0 corru gate to contract into furrows. 

It is ftill fortune’s ufe 
|° Iet the wretched man outlive his wealth, 

0 \ie\v with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 
s " a ° C °| P ove rty. Shake/. Merchant of Vmice. 

alfo nt* +h^e' CS US Wrin ^ e U P the nofe, and flretch the noftrils 
’ at time drawing up the upper lip. Bacon. 

Th ‘ P:eams afeend, 

t? U1 a ![ lmes the wrinkled nofe offend. Gay. 

FLr / le - ;°;°j lP -nat ure , like an ancient maid, 

' tnkle * form in black and white array’d. Pope. 


2. To make rough or uneven. 

A keen north-wind, blowing drV, 

WDKT^ th r faCC °l dcIu S e ’ as decay’d. Milton. 

. . . , Tpypr^ Saxon.] The joint by which the hand 

is joined to the arm. 

He took me by the wrtjl, and held me hard. Shakefp . 

1 he brawn of the arm muff appear full, Ihadowed on one 
lide; then fhew the wrifl- bone thereof. Peacham. 

7 'he axillary artery, below the cubit, divideth unto two 
parts; the one running along the radius, and paffing by the 
^/, or place of the pulfe, is at the fingers fubdivided unto 

w / 6 branches * . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Risa band. n.f. [wrifl and band. 1 The faftening of the 
rnirt at the hand. " a 

Writ. n. f. [from write.] 

1. Any thing written ; feripture. This fenfe is now chiefly ufed. * 
in fpeaking of the Bible. 

I he church, as a witnefs, preacheth his mere revealed 
truth, by reading publickly the facred Scripture; fo that a fe- 
cond kind of preaching is the reading of holy writ. Hooker . 

Divine Eliza, facred emprefs. 

Live Hie for ever, and her royal places 
Be fill’d with praifes of divineft wits, 

That her eternize with their heavenly writs. Spenfer , 

Bagdat rifes out of the ruins of the cld city of Babvlon, fo - 
much fpoken of in holy writ. Knelleds Hi/1, of the Turks. 

Others famous after known, 

Although in holy writ not nam’d. Paradife Regain'd. 
He cannot keep his fingers from meddling with holy writ. 

More's Divine Dialogues . 

Sacred writ our reafon does exceed. Waller . 

^ His flory, filled with fo many furprifing incidents, bears fo 
c,ofe an analogy with what is delivered in holy writ, that it is 
capable of pleafing the mod delicate reader, without giving 
offence to the mofl fcrupulous. Addifon's Spefiator. 

Of ancient writ unlocks the learned ffore, 

Confults the dead, and lives paff ages o’er. Pope. 

2. A judicial procefs. 

Hold up your head: hold up your hand, 

Wou’d it were not my lot to jfhew ye 

7 his cruel writ, wherein you Fand 
IndicFed by the name of Cloe. Prior. 

3. A legal inFrument. 

The king is fled to London, 

To call a prefent court of parliament: 

Let us purfue him, ere the writs go forth. Shak. Her:. VI. 

I folded the ivrit up in form of th’ other, 

Subfcrib’d it, gave the impicilion, plac’d it fafely, 


The chaneel^g, never known. 


Shakefpeare, 


For v-\'ery writ of entry, whereupon a common recovery is 
to. be fuffered, the queen s fine is to be rated upon the writ 
original, if the lands comprifed therein be held. Ayliffe. 

Writ. The preterite of write. 

When Sappho writ. 

By their applaufe the criticks Flow’d their wit. Prior. 

Wr i tat ive. A word of Pope's coining : not to be imitated. 

. -^reafe of years makes men more talkative, but lefs writd- 
tive-, to that degree, that I now write no letters but of plain 

T l °*£ . . Pope to Swift. 

1 o WM I F: v. a. preterite writ or write ; part. paff. written, 
writ, ox wrote, [ppitan, appiran, Saxon; ad rita , Ifiandick: 
wreta, a letter, Gothick.] 

1. To exprefs by means of letters. 

I’ll zvrite you down, 

The which Fiall point you forth, at every fitting 

What you muft fay. Ibahjp'are: 

Aden s evil manners live imbrafs, their virtues we write in 

Wat Jr r * . Shakef Henry VIII. 

hen a man hath taken a wife, and Fie find no favour in. 
his eyes, then let him write her a bill of divorcement. Dent. 

Write ye this fong for you, and teach it Ifrael. Deut. xxxi. 

David wrote a letter to Joab, and fent it by Uriah. 2 Sa. x i. 
The time, the place, the manner how to meet. 

Were all in punclual order plainly writ. Dryden 

2. To engrave ; to imprefs. 

Cain was fo fully convinced that everyone had a right to 
deFroy fuch a criminal, that he cries out, every one that find- 
eth me Fiall flay me; fo plain was it writ in the hearts of all 


Locke . 


mankind. 

3. To produce as an author. 

V/hen more indulgent to the writer’s eafe. 

You are fo good, to be fo hard to pleafe; 

No fuch convulfive pangs it will require 
7 o write— the pretty tilings that you admire. 

4. To tell by letter. 

I chofe to write the thing I durF not Leak 
To her I lov’d. 

To Write, v. n. 

1. To perform the a <7 of writing. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, take forth paper, fold it, 
and wnt e upon’t. Macbeth. 


Granville. 


Prior. 
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► Baflanio gave his ring away 

Unto the judge that begg’d it; and his clerk, 

That took fome pains in writings he begg’d mine. Shakefp. 

2 . To play the authour. 

Hearts, tongues, figures, fcribes, bards, poets, cannot 
Think, fpeak, caff:, write, fing, number 
His love to Antony. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

There is not a more melancholy objeCt in the learned world 
than a man who has written himfelf down. Addifon. 

3. To tell in books: 

I paft the melancholy flood. 

With that grim ferryman which poets write of. Shak. R. III. 

4. To fend letters. 

He wrote for all the Jews, concerning their freedom. 1 Efdr. 

5. To call one’s felf; to be entitled ; to ufe the ffcile of. 

About it, and write happy when thou’ft done, Shakefp, 

Let it not your wonder move, 

Lefs your laughter that I love; 

Though I now write fifty-years, 

I have had, and have my peers. Ben. Johnfon. 

He writes himfelf divina prcvidentia, whereas other bifhops 
only ufe divina pcrmijjione. Aylijfe. 

6. Tocompofe; to form ccmpofitions: . 

Chafte moral writing we may learn from hence. 

Neglect of which no wit can recompence; 

The fountain which from Helicon proceeds,, 

That facred ftream, fhculd never water weeds. Waller: 
They can write up to the dignity and character of their 
authors. Felton on the ClaJ/cks. 

Wr i'ter. n.f. [from write. ] 

1. One who practifes the art of writing. 

2. An authour. 

All three were ruined byjuftice and fentence, as delinquents; 
and all three famous writers. Bacon. 

Peaceable times are the belt to live in, though not fo proper 
to furnifh materials for a writer. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Writers are often more influenced by a defire of fame, than 
a regard to the publick good. Addifon"s Freeholder. 

Would a vjriter know how to behave himfelf with relation to 
pofterity, let him confider in old books what he finds that he 
is glad to know, and what omillions he molt laments. Swift. 
ToWrithe. v. a. [ppfSan, Saxon.] 

1. To diftort; to deform with diftortion. 

It cannot be this weak and writhed Ihrimp 
Should Hrike fuch terror in his enemies. Shake/ Henry VI. 

Hatefulell difrelifh writh’d their jaws 
With foot and cinders. Milton . 

Her mouth IhS'w^^.^jerJ'oreliead taught to frown. 

Her eyes to fparkle fires tCT 
Her fallow cheeks her envious mind < 

And ev’ry feature fpoke aloud the curftnefs of a flirewUz^^ 

2. To twift with violence. 

Then Satan firlt knew pain, 

And writh’d him to and fro convolv’d. Milton’s Farad . Lojl. 

Amid’ the plaited fcales it took its courfe. 

And in the fpinal marrow fpent its force; 

The monfler hifs’d aloud, and rag’d in vain, 

And writh’d his body to and fro with pain ; 

He bit the dart. Addifon. 

3. To wreft; to force by violence. 

The reafon which he yieldeth, Iheweth the leaft part of 
his meaning to be that whereunto his words are writhed. Hook. 

4. To twift. 

The king of heav’n 

Bar’d his red arm, and launching from the Iky 
His ivrithen bolt, not Ihaking empty fmoke, 

Down to the deep abyfs the flaming felon ftrook. Dryden. 
To Writhe, v. n. To be convolved with agony or torture. 
Let each be broken on the rack; 

Then, with what life remains, impaled, and left 
To writhe at leifure round the bloody Hake. Addifon . 

ToWrTthle. v. a. [from writhe.] To wrinkle; to corrugate. 
Her writhled lkin, as rough as maple rind. 

So fcabby was, that would have loathed all womankind. Spenf 
Writing, n.f. [from writ.] 


1. A leo;al inftrument. 

O 


2. A compofure; a book. 

They thought no other writings in the world Ihould be Hu- 
died, infomuch as one of their great prophets exhorting them 
to call away all refpeCts unto human writings , to his mo¬ 
tion they condefcended. Hooker. 

Such arguments had an invincible force with thofe pagan 
philofophers, who became Chriftians, as we find in moft of 
their writings. » Addifon. 

3. A written paper of any kind. 

In at his windows throw 
Writings , all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name. Shake/. Julius Cafar. 

Wri'tingmaster. n.f. One who teaches to write. 

The facility of which I fpoke confifts not in bold ftrokes, 
if it makes not a great effeCt at a diftance : that fort of free¬ 
dom belongs rather to a zvritingmajler than a painter. Dryden. 


Written. The participle paflive of write. 

Their doCtrine and their fiory written left 
They die. ? 

Language is a connexion of audible figns, the moft 
nature for communication of our thoughts: written lancW 
is a defcription of the faid audible figns, by flam vifihlr rf /" §e 

Wro'ken. The part. paft. of To wreak * 

WRONG, n.f. [ppange, Saxon.] ***>• 

1. An injury; adefigned or known detriment. 

It is a harm, and no zvrong which he hath received Sidney 
She refolved to fpend all her years, which her youth nr !’ 
mifed Ihould be many, in bewailing the wron?, and vet nr™;™ 
for the wrongdoer. } 

If he may not command them, then that law doth wrml 
that bindeth him to bring them forth to be juftified. Spenfer 

They ever do pretend x * 

To have receiv’d a wrong , who zvrong intend. Daniel. 
Imitation of an author is the moft advantageous way for a 
tranflator to Ihew himfelf, but the greateft wrong which can be 
done to the reputation of the dead. Dryden 

Cowley preferred a garden and a friend, to thofe whom in 
our own zvrong we call the great. Dryden. 

Expelling more in my own wrong , 

ProtraCting life. I’ve liv’d a day too long. Dryden. 

2. Errour ; not right. 

Be not blindly guided by the throng, 

The multitude is always in the zvrong. Rofcommon. 

One fpake much of right and wrong. Milt in. 

Proceed : quoth Dick, fir, I aver 
You have already gone too far; 

When people once are in the wrong , 

Each line they add is much too long: 

Who fafteft walks, but walks aftray. 

Is only fartbeft from his way. Prior. 

In the judgment of right and zvrong , every man has a 
fel f. Watts’s Lcfck. 

Wrong, adj. [from the noun.] 

1. Not morally right; not agreeable to propriety or truth. 

I find you are an invincible Amazon, fince you will over¬ 
come, though in a wrong matter. Sidney. 

We never think of the main bufinefs of life, ’till a vain re¬ 
pentance minds us of it at the zvrong end. L’Ejhcmge. 

When the dictates of honour are contrary to thofe of reli¬ 
gion and equity, they gi ve wrong, ambitious, and falfe ideas ot 
what is good and laudable. Addifon’s Spcfiatir» 

2 . Not phyfically right; unfit; unfuitable. 

Of Gio’fter’s treachery. 

And of the loyal fervice of his fon, 

When I inform’d him, then he call’d me fot. 

And told me I had turn’d the zvrong fide out. Shak. Ji. Lear. 
Dividing a living of five hundred pounds a year into ten parts, 
Tfs-a contrivance, the meaning whereof hath got oil the wrong 
fide of my comprehenfion. Swift. 

Singularity fhews fomething wrong in the mind. Clarijfa. 

Wrong, adv. Not rightly ; amifs. 

If he go wrong , Ihe will give him over to his own ruin. Eccl. 
A thoufand odd capricious, men’s minds are aCted by, may 
make one man quote another man’s words zvrong. Locke. 

Ten cenfure wrong , for one that writes amifs. Pope. 

To Wrong, v. a. [from the noun.] To injure; to ufe 
unju ftly. 

So worthy a part of divine fervice we Ihould greatly wrong, 
if we did not efteem preaching as the blefled ordinance 01 
God. • Hooker. 

For fear the ftones her tender foot Ihould wrong , 

Be ftrewed with fragrant flowers all along.' Spenfer. 

Judge me, you gods ! wrong I mine enemy? Sbahjpeare. 

Thank him who puts me loath to this revenge 
On you, who wrong me not, for him who wrong’d. Mutort. 

Once more farewel! 

And know thou wrong’Jl me, if thou think’ft ^ 

Ever was love or ever grief like mine. Aculijon. 

Wrongdoer, n.f. [ wrong and doer.] An injurious perfon. 
She refolved to fpend all her years in bewailing the wrong, 
and yet praying for th ezvrongdoer. bianey • 

If any feat be taken away by a ftranger, the churchwar eri 
may have action againft the zvrongdoer. 

Wronger, n.f. [from wrong.] He that injures; he that oc 

wrong. _ , 

Jealoufy is a green-ey’d monfter, which doth malce 
The meat it feeds on: that cuckold lives in blifs. 

Who, certain of his fate, loves not his zvronger. Sha • ^ 
Many times a prince is driven to fpend far more of ms re 
re in punilhing by war the wrongers of his people, twn 


fure in punilhing by 

lofs of his people did amount unto. . 

Wro'ngful. adj. [zvrong and full.] Injurious; unju 

I am fo far from granting thy requeft, r7 , r 

That 1 defpife thee for thy zvrongful fuit. , n ot 

He that hath wronged fo in daily trade, that he r no 3 
what meafure he hath done it, muft redeem his feu t V 


according to the value of his zvrongful dealing. 


Taylor • 
Thofe 


7 





Sidney. 
Shakefp. 

Dryden. 
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Thofe whom forms of laws 
Condemn’d to die, when traitors judg’d their caufe. 

Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 

The wrongful Sentence, and award a new. Dryden. 

Wrongfully, adv. [from wrongful.] Unjuftly. 

' Dorus, faid Pamela, you blame your fortune very wrong- 
frlh Since the fault is not in fortune, but in you, that can¬ 
not frame yourfelf to your fortune ; and as zvrong fully do re¬ 
quire Mopfa to fo great a difparagement as to her father’s 

iervant. 

This poor fellow. 

He had thought to murder wrongfully. 

Salius then, exclaiming loud, 

Uro-es his caufe may in the court be beard, 

And pleads, the prize is wrongfully conferr’d. 

I cry thee mercy, for fufpeCting a friar of the leaft good¬ 
nature 3 what, would you accufe him wrongfully. Dryden. 

He who fufters wrongfully in a man’s opinion, refolves to 
Nve him reafon for his fufpicion. Spectator, N°. 170. 

Wro'nghead. i adj. [wrong and head.] Having a per- 

Wronghe'adEd. S verfe underftanding. 

Much do I fuffer, much to keep in peace 
This jealous, wafpilh, wronghead, rhyming race. Pope. 

IVkoNgly. adv. [from wrong.] Unjuftly ; amifs. 

What thou would’ft highly 
That would’ft thou holily ; would’ft not play falfe, 

And yet would’ft wrongly win. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Madmen having joined together fome ideas very wrongly, 
err, as men do that argue right from wrong principles. Locke. 

WroNglessly. adv. [from wronglefs.] Without injury to 
any. 

Dearly efteemed of her for his exceeding good parts, being 
honourably courteous, and zvronglefsly valiant, confiderately 
pleafant in converfation, and an excelleut courtier, without 
unfaithfulnefs. Sidney. 

Wrote, pret. and part, of write. 

No man has the eftate of his foul drawn upon his face, nor 
the decree of his election wrote upon his forehead. He who 
would know a man thoroughly, muft follow him into the 
clofet of his heart; the infpeCtion of which is only the pre- 
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even all 
Hum. 


wrought 

xvi. 22. 
Milton. 


rogative of omnifcience. 


Wrotfi. adj. [ppat», Sax. virod, Danilh] Angry. Out of ufe. 
The Lord faid unto Cain, why art thou wroth ? Gen. iv. 
Thou haft rejeCted us ; thou art very wroth againft us. La. 

Wrought, [ppogb, Saxon. The pret. and part. palf. as it 
feems, of work ; as the Dutch wercken, makes gerocht.] 

1. EffeCted ; performed. 

Why trouble ye the woman ? for Ihe hath wrought a good 
work upon me. Matt. xxvi. 10. 

He that doeth truth, cometh to the light, that his deeds 
may be made manifeft, that they are wrought in God. John iii. 

I he Jews wanted not power and ability to have convinced 
the world of the falfhood of thefe miracles, had they never 
been zvrought. Stephens’s Sermons. 

2. Influenced ; prevailed on. 

Had I thought the fight of my poor image 
Would thus hav.e wrought you, for the ftone is mine. 

I’d not have ftiewed it. Sbakefpeare . 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To fwerve from truth. Milton. 

Do not I know him r could his brutal mind 
Be wrought upon ? could he be juft or kind ? Dryden . 

This Artemifa, by her charms. 

And all her fex’s cunning, wrought the king. Rowe. 

3> Produced ; caufed. 

All his good prov’d ill in me. 

And zvr ought but malice. Milton. 

They wrought by their faithfulnefs the publick fafety. Dryd. 

Phis wrought the greateft confufion in the unbelieving 
Jews, and the greateft conviction in the Gentiles, who eyery 
where fpeak with aftonilhment of thefe truths they met with 
in this new magazine of learning, which was opened. Addifon. 

4 - Worked ; laboured. 

^ 1 hey that zvr ought infilver, and whofe works are unfearch- 
a ble, are gone down to the grave. Bar. iii. 18. 


Mofes and Eleazar 
jewels. 

What might be wrought 
Fufil, or graven in metal. 

5. Gained ; attained. 

We ventur’d on fuch dang’rous feas, 

That if we wrought out life, ’twas ten to one. Sbakefpeare. 

6. Operated. 

Such another field 

They dreaded worfe than hell : So much the fear 
Of thunder, and the fword of Michael, 

Wrought ftill within them. Milton. 

His too eager love 

Has made him bufy to his own deftruCIion. 

His threats have wrought this change of mind in Pyrrhus. 

Philips’s Dijlrejl Mother. 

7. Worked. 

Take an heifer which hath not been wrought with, and 
which hath not drawn in the yoke. Deut. xxi. 3. 

As infeCIion from body to body is received many times by 
the body paflive, yet is it by the good diipolition thereof re- 
pulfed and zvrought out, before it be formed in a difeafe. Bacon. 

8. Aduated. 

Vain Morat, by his own rafhnefs wrought , 

Too foon difcover’d his ambitious thought; 

Believ’d me his, before I fpoke him fair. 

And pitch’d his head into the ready fnare. Dryden. 

9. Manufactured. 

It had been no lefs a breach of peace to have wrought any 
mine of his, than it is now a breach cf peace, to take a 
town of his in Guiana, and burn it. Raleigh. 

Celeftial panoply, divinely wrought. Milton. 

10. Formed. 

He that hath zvrought us for the fame thing, is God. 2 Cor. 

11. Excited by degrees. 

The two friends had wrought them felves to fuch an habi¬ 
tual tendernefs for the children under their direction, that 
each of them had the real paflion of a father. Addifon. 

Advantage was taken of the fanguine temper which fo 
many fuccefles had wrought the nation up to. Swift. 

South. 12. Guided; managed. 

A Ihip by Ikilful fteerfman wrought. Milton „ 

13. Agitated ; difturbed. 

We ftay upon your leifure.- 
—Give me your favour : my dull brain was zvrought 
With things forgot. Shakefp. Macbeth • 

Wrung. The preter. and part, paflive of wring. 

No mortal was ever fo much at eafc, but his 
him fomewhere. 

Mix’d the tender anguilh nature IhootS 
Through the wrung bofom of the dying man. 

Wr y. adj. [from writhe.] 

1. Crooked ; deviating from the right direction. 

Sometimes to her news of myfclf to tell 

I go about, but then is all my belt 
Wry words, and ftamm’ring, or elfe doltifti dumb ; 

Say then, can this but of enchantment come ? Sidney. 
Cutting the wry neck is never to be praCtifed, but when the 
diforder is a contraction of the maftoideus mufcle. Sharp. 

2. Diftorted. 

It is but a kick with thy heels, and a zvry mouth, and Sir 
Roger will be with thee. ' Arbuthnot . 

InftruCtive work ! whofe zury-mouth’d portraiture 
Difplay’d the fates her confefiors endure. Pope. 

3. Wrung; perverted; wrefted. 

He mangles and puts a zvry fenfe upon proteftant writers.^/. 

To Wry. v. n. [from the adjeCtive.] To be contorted and 
writhed ; to deviate from the right direction. 

Thefe wry too much on the right hand, aferibing to the 
holy feripture fuch kind of perfection as it cannot have. Sand. 
To Wry. v. a. [from the adjeCtive.] To make to deviate; 
to diftort. 

To what pafs are our minds brought, that from the right 
line of virtue are wryed to thefe crooked fliifts ? Sidney . 


fhoe zurung 
L’Ejlrange. 

Thomfon. 



X. 


* ■ * 

Is a letter, which, though found in Saxon words, begins no word in the Englilh language. 
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YAW 


At the beginning of words, is a confonant; at the 
end, and when it follows a confonant, is a 
vowel, and has the found of i. It is ufed at 
the end of words, and whenever two i z’s would 
come together ; and in words derived from the 
Greek, to exprefs the v. Y was much ufed by the Saxons, 
whence y is found for z in the old Englifh writers. 

Yacht, n. f. A fmall fhip for carrying paflfengers. 

Yard. n.f. [geapfe, Saxon.] 

1. Inclofed ground adjoining to an houfe. 

One of the lions leaped down into a neighbour’s yard, 

where, nothing regarding the crowing of tlie cocks, he eat 
them up. Brown's Vulgar Err ours . 

Xanthus one day fent iEfop into the yard, and bade him 
look well about him. E’Eflrange. 

His wanton kids with budding horns prepar’d, 

Fight harmlels battles in his homely yard. Dryden. 

2. [jejib, Saxon.] A meafure of three feet. 

A peei, a counfellor, and a judge, are not to be meafured 

P) / ne cornmon yard, but by the pole of fpecial grace. Bacon. 

^ arm3 » fpread crofs in a ftraight line, and meafured 
uom one end of the long finger on one hand, to that of the 
other; made a meafure equal to the ftature, and is named a 
fathom. Half of that, viz. from the end of the long finger 
o. either arm, fo fpread, to the middle of the breaft is, with 
us, caded a yard. Holder on Time. 

An aqueduct of a Gothick flrudture, that conveys water 
iiom mount St. Francis to Spoletto, from the foundation of 

lo weft arch to the top, is two hundred and thirty yards. Add, 
3* Lhe fupports of the fails. 

A breeze from Thore 

The Tailors lhi|> their oars, and ceateuTlSj^v-' ^ 
Then hoift their yards a-trip, and all their fails 
Let fall to court the wind. Drydcn. 

Ya'rdwand. n. f [ yard and wand.'] A meafure of a 
yard. 

All the revolutions in nature can give it nothing more than 
different degrees of dimensions. What affinity has thinking 
with fuch attributes ? no more thari there is between a fyllo- 
gifm and a yardwand. Collier . 

i are. adj. [jeappe, Saxon.] Ready; dextrous; eager. 

Yare, yare, good Iros, quick ;—methinks I hear 
Antony call. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

I do clefire to learn, Sir ; and I hope, if you have occafion 
to life me for your turn, you fhall find me yare. Shakefpcare. 

^ A rely. adv. [from yare.] Dextroufly; ikilfully. 

The filken tackles, 

Swell with the touches of thofe flower-foft hands 
That yarely frame the office. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Yarn, [jeapn, Saxon.] Spun wool; woollen thread. 

Y ou would be another Penelope; yet they fay, all the 
yarn fhe fpun in Ulyffes’s abfence, did but fill Ithaca full of 

Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The web of our life is of a mingled yam, good and ill 
together ; our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipt 
them not; and our crimes would defpair, if they were not 
cherifil’d by our virtues. Sbakefpeare. 

Yarn is a commodity very proper to this country, which 
of all others ought to be moft encouraged. Temple. 

It may be ufeful for the reeling of yarn. Wilkins. 

The fates but only fpiri the coarfer clue, 

Y he fin eft of the wool is left for you. 

Spare me but one fmall portion of the twine. 

And let the fillers cut below your line : 

I he reft among the rubbifli may they fweep. 

Or add it to the yarn of fome old mifer’s heap. Drydcn. 

1 o Yarr. v. n. [from the found, hirrio, Lat.] To rtowI, or 
7 fuarl like a dog. _ Ainfworth. 

Ya rrow. n.f. A plant which grows wild on the dry banks, 
and is ufed in medicine. 

\ awl. n. J. A little veflel belonging to a fhip, for conve¬ 
nience of palling to and from it. 






yea 

To YAWN. V. n. [jeonan, Saxon.] 

1. To gape; to ofeitate; to have the mouth onen^l * i 

tarily by fumes, as in fleepinefs. P ^ Jnvolun - 

The fad-ey’djuiiice, with his furjy hum. 

Delivering o’er to executors pale 

The lazy, yawning drone. Shakefp. Hen V 

In yawning, the inner parchment of the ear is extend, / 
When a man yawneth , he cannot hear fo well ' zT d ‘ 
At length fhook off himfelf, and alk’d the dame • 

And afking yawn’A, for what intent fhe came ? hr,vl 
To whom the yawning pilot faft afleep, } 

Me didft thou bid, to truft the treacherous deep ? Drvden 

2. To open wide. r ‘ 

The gafhes. 

That bI °°dily did yawn upon his face. Shahfmn 

1 IS now the very witching time of nwht, ‘ 

When churchyards yawn. ' °Sbahfp. Hamh, 

I\ow will 1 dam up this tny yawning mouth. 

For fwallowing up the treafure of the realm. Shakefp 

He fhall call: up the wealth by him devour’d, Jt ’ 

Like vomit, from his yawning entrails pour’d. Sandys 
Hell at laft ‘ 

Yawning receiv’d them whole, and on them clos’d. Milton. 

1 he fword pierc’d his tender fides ; 

Down fell the beauteous youth; the yawning wound 
Gufh’d out a purple ftream. Dryden. 

High fhe rear d her arm, and with her feeptre ftruck 
The yawning cliff: from its difparted height 
Adown the mount the gufhing torrent ran. Prior. 

3. To exprefs defire by yawning. 

Fhe chiefeft thing at which lay-reformers yawn, is, that 
the clergy may, through conformity in condition, be poor as 
the apoftles were. I11 which one circumftance, if they ima¬ 
gine fo great perfection, they muft think that church which 

hath uch ftore of mendicant friars, a church in that refpeft 
v moil happy. 

Yawn. n.J. [from the verb.] Ofcitation. 

Thee, Paridcl, fhe mark’d thee, there 
Stretch d on the rack of a too eafy chair; 

And heard thy everlafting yawn confefs 
The pains and penalties of idlenefs, popes DumaL 

2. Gape ; hiatus. 

Hence to the borders of the marfh they go. 

That mingles with the baleful ftreams below; 

And fometimes with a mighty yawn, ’tis faid. 

Opens a difmal paffage to the dead, 

YV ho, pale with fear, the rending earth furvey, 

^ And ftartle at the fudden flafh of day. Addifon, 

\ aVning. adj. [from yawn.] Sleepy; Numbering. 

Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 
Fhe fhkrd-born beetle, with his drowfy hums. 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there fhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

YYlad. part, for clad. Cloathed. 

* Her fight did ravifh, but her grace in fpeech, 

Her words yclad with wifdom’s majefty. 

Make me from wond’ring fall to weeping joys. Shakefp . 

YAleped. [The participle paffive of clepe, to call; clepan, 
Saxon; with the increafing particle y, which was ufed in the 
old Fnglifh in the preterites and participles, from the Saxon 
S e *] Called ; termed ; named. 

But come, thou goddefs, fair and free. 

In heav’n yclep’d Euphrofine, 

And by men, heart-eafing mirth. Milton. 

Ydra / d. The old pret. cf to dread. Spcnjer. 

Ye. The nominative plural of thou. 

Ye are they which juftify yourfelves. Luke xvi, 15- 

Yea. adv. [ea, or gea, Saxon ; ja, ‘Danifh, German, and 
Dutch.] Yes. A particle of affirmation. 

1 am weary; yea, my memory is tir’d. Shahfpearc. 

A rafcally, yea, forfooth, knave, to bear a gentleman in 
hand, and then ftand upon fecurity, Sbakefpeare. 

From 


-YEA 

theft Philippine are brought coftly fpices, yea, and 
tQ0 ? Abb f s Defcription of the World. 

%°y ga path God faid, ye fhall not eat of every tree in the 

arden- Gen. iii. 1. 

^Let your conversation be yea, yea ; nay, nay. Matth. v. 
All the promifes of God are yea, and amen; that is, are 
ified which is the importance of yea, and confirmed, 
h ch is meant by amen, into an immutability. Hammond. 
They durft abide 

Jehovah thund’ring out of Sion, thron’d 
Between the cherubim ; yea , often plac’d 
Within his fanCtuary itfelf their fhrines. Milton . 

Why do difputes in wrangling fpend the day ? 

Whilft one fays only yea, and t’other nay. Denham. 

Notwithftanding this great proximity of man to himfelf; 
yea and notwithftanding the obfervations made in all ages, we 
ffi]| remain ignorant of many things concerning ourfelves. Hale. 
To Yead, or Yede. v.n. preterite. yode. [This word feems to 
' have been corruptly formed from geob, the Saxon preterite of 
•ran.] To go ; to inarch. Obfolete. 

They wander at will, and ftay at pleafure, 

And to their folds yeade at their own leifure. Spenfer . 

Then bad the knight this lady yede aloof, 

And to an hill herftlf withdraw alide, 

From whence fhe might behold that battle’s proof. 

And eke be fafe from danger far defery’d. Fairy Efucen. 

Yet for fhe yode thereat half aghaft, 

And Kiddy the door fparred after her faft. 

That fame mighty maii of ( 

That bloud red billows like a vvalled front, 

On either fide difparted with his rod, 

’Till that his army dry-foot through them yod. 


Y E L 


Spenfe 


er * 


Spenfe 


er. 


Logick. 


To Yean. v.n. [eanian, Saxon.] To bring young Ufed of fheep. 
The fkilfui fhepherd peel’d me ce- tain wands; 

He ftruck them up before the fulfome ewes, 

Who, then conceiving, did in yeaning time 

Foie party-colour‘d lambs. Sbakefpeare. 

So many days my ewes have been with young : 

So many weeks, ere the poor fools will yean,. Sbakefpeare. 

This I fcarcely drag along. 

Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young. Dryden. 
Ewes yean the polled lamb with the leaft danger. Mortimer. 

Yea'nling. n.f [from yean.] The young of fheep. 

All the yeanlings which were ftreak’d and pied, 

Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Sbakefpeare. 

Year, n.f [^eap, Saxon.] *. 

If one by the word year mean twelve months of thirty 
days each, i. e. three hundred and iixty days ; another in- 
tend a folar year of three hundred fixty-five days ; and a 
third mean a lunar year, or twelve lunar months, i. e. three 
hundred fifty-four days, there will’ be a great variation and 
error in their account of things, unlefs they are well apprized 
of each other’s meaning. Waits's 

See the minutes, how they run : 

How many makes the hour full compleat. 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finifh up the year. 

How many years a mortal man may live. 

With theywr 

Sealbns return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the fweet approach of morn. 

Oviparous creatures have eggs enough at firft conceived in 
them, to ferve .them for. many years laying, allowing fuch a 
proportion for every year, as will ferve for one or tv/o incu¬ 
bations. ' Ray on the Creation. 

He accepted a curacy of thirty pounds a year. Swift. 

2. It it often ufed plurally, without a plural termination. 

1 fight not once in forty year. Sbakefpeare. 

3- In the plural old age. 

Some mumble-news. 

That fmiles his cheek in years, and knows the trick 
1 o make my lady laugh when flic’s difpos’d, 

T old our intents. Shake/p. Lore's Labour Lojl. 

1 here died alfo Cecile, mother to king Edward IV. being 
of extreme years, and who had Jived to fee three princes of 
her body crowned, and four murthered. Bacon s Hen. VII. 

He look’d in years, yet in his years were ieen, 

^ A youthful vigour, and autumnal green. Dryden. 

Yearling, adj. [from year.] Being a year old. 

A yearling bullock to thy name fhall fmoke ; 

^ Untam’d, unconfcious of the galling yoke. Pope. 

£arly. adj. [from year.] Annual; happening every year ; 
laldng a year. 

The yearly courfe that brings this day about. 

Shall never fee it but a holiday. Shakefp. K. John.' 

Why the changing oak fhould fhed 
The yearly honour of his ftately head ; 

hilft the diftinguifh’d ypw is ever leen, 

^ Unchang’d his branch, and permanent his green. Prior . 

E ARly. adv. Annually; once a year. 

He that outlives this day, had fees old age a 


Sbakefpeare. 


Milton. 


Will yearly on the vigil feaft his neighbours. 

And fay, tomorrow is Saint Crifpian. Shakefp. Hen . V. 

For numerous bleffings yearly fhower’d. 

And property with plenty crown’d ; 

For freedom ft’ll maintain’d alive; 

Forthefe, and more, accept our pious praife. Drydcn. 
To Yearn, v. n. [eapnan, Saxon.] To feel great internal 
uneafinefs. In Spenfer it is fometimes earn. 

He defpis’d to tread in due degree, 

But chaff’d, and foam’d, with coh rage fierce and ftern, 

And to be eas’d of that bafe burden ftill did yeatn. Spenfer* 
Make the libbard ftern 

Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn . Spenf. 

Though peeping clofe into the thick. 

Might fee the moving of fome quick : 

But were it fairy, fiend, or fnake, 

My courage earned it to wake, 

And manfully thereat fhot. Spenfer. 

Falftaff, he is dead, 

And we mult yern therefore. Sbakefpeare’s Hen. V, 

Jofeph made hafte; for his bowels did yern upon his bro¬ 
ther : and he fought where to weep, and he enter’d into his 
chamber. Gen. xliii. 30. 

When the fair Leucothoe he fpy’d, 

To check his fteccls, impatient Phoebus yearn’d , 

Though all the world was in his courfe concern’d. JValler. 

Yet for all the yearning pain 
Y’ have fuffer’d for their loves, in vain, 

1 fear they’ll prove fo nice and coy, 

To have, and t’ hold, and to enjoy. Hudibras. 

Where our heart does but relent, his melts ; where our eye 
pities, his bowels yearn. South’s Sermons. 

At beholding the miferies of others, they find fuch yearn¬ 
ings in their bowels, and fuch fenfible commotions railed in 
their breads, as they can by no means fatisfy. Calamy. 

Your mother’s heart yearns towards you. Addifon . 

Unmov’d the mind of Ithacus remain’d ; 

•But Anticlus, unable to controul. 

Spoke loud the language of his yearning foul. Pope. 

To Yearn, v. a. To grieve; to vex. 

She laments for it, that it would 
Yern your heart to fee it. - Sbakefpeare'. 

Yest. n.f. [geyr, Saxon.] 

1. The foam, fpume, or flower of beer in fermentation; barm. 

Yeajl and outward means do fail. 

And have no power to work on ale. Hudibras. 

When drays bound high, they never crofs hehind. 
Where bubbling yeafl is blown by gufts of wind. Gay. 

2. The fpume on a troubled fea- _ . , 

Now the fhip boiing the moon with her main-maft, and 
anon fwuliow’d with yeafl and froth, fes you’d thruft a cork 
into a hogfhead. Shakej'p. IVinter s c lale. 

Ye^ty. adj. [from yejl.] Frothy; fpumy. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againft the churches ; though th 0 yejly waves 
Confound and lwallow navigation up. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Yelk. n.f. [from gealepe, yellow, Saxon.] The yellow part 
of the egg. It is commonly pronounced, and often written 
yolk. 

The yolk of the egg conduceth little to the generation of 
the bird, but only to the nourifhment of the fame : for if a 
chicken be opened, when it is new hatched, you fhall find 
much of the yolk remaining. Bacon s Nat. Hifl. 

That a chicken is formed out of the yelk of an egg, with 
fome antient philofophers the people ftill opinion. Brown. 
All the feather’d kind, 

From th’ included yolk, not ambient white arofe. Dryden. 
To YELL. v. n. To cry out with herrour and agony. 

Nor the night raven, that ftill deadly yells ; 

Nor grifly vultures make us once affeared. Spenfer . 

Each new morn. 

New widows howl, new orphans cry ; new forrows 
Strike heav’n on the face, that it refounds. 

As if it felt with Scotland, and yell’d out 

Like fyllables of dolour. , Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Now worfe than e’er he was before. 

Poor Puck doth yell, poor Puck doth roar. 

That wak’d queen Mab, who doubted fore 

Some treafon had been wrought her. Drayton’s Nymphiad. 

Yelling monfters, that with ceafelefs cry 
Surround me. Milton. 

Night-ftruck fancy dreams the yelling ghoft. ThomJ'on . 
Yell. n.f. [from the verb.] A cry of horrour. 

With like tim’rous accent and dire yell. 

As when, by night and negligence, the fire 

Is fpread in populous cities. Sbakefpeare’s Othello. 

Hence are heard the groans of ghofts, the pains 
Of founding lafhes, and of dragging chains. 

The Trojan flood aftonifh’d at their cries, 

And afk’d his guide from whence thole yells arife. Dryden. 
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Y E O 

Others in frantick mood 

Hun howling through the Freets; their hideous yells 
Rend the dark welkin. Philips. 

YE'LLOW. adj. [yealepe, Saxon; gheleuwe , Dutch ; giallo , 
Italian.] Being of a bright glaring colour, as gold. 

Only they that come to fee a fellow 
In a long mottley coat, guarded with yellow , 

Will be deceiv'd. Shakefp. Henry V111. Prologue, 

He brought the green ear and the yellozu Fieaf. Milton. 
After a lively orange, followed an intenfe bright and copious 
yellow, which was alfo the beF of all the yellows. Newton. 
Negligent of food, 

Scarce feen, he wades among the yellow broom. Thomfon, 

Y £ llowboy. n.f. A gold coin. A very low word. 

John did not Farve the caufe; there wanted not yellowboys 
to fee council. Arbuthnot's John Bull. 

Yellow hammer, n.f. A bird. 

Yj/llowish. adj. [from yellowy] Approaching to yellow. 

Although amber be commonly of a yellowijh colour, yet 
there is found of it alfo .black, white, brown, green, blue, 
r 2nd purple Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

Y e'llcwishness. n.f. [from yellowijh.] The quality of ap¬ 
proaching to yellow. 

Bruifed madder, being drenched with the like alcalizate fo- 
r lution, exchanged its yellowifhnefs for a rednefs. Boyle. 

YeYlowness. n.f [from yellow.] 

3. 1 he quality of being yellow; 

Apples, covered in lime and allies, were well matured-, as 
appeared in the yelkwnefs and fweetnefs. Bacon's Natural Hijl. 

Yellownefs of the fkin and eyes, and a faffron-coloured urine, 
are figns of an inflammatory difpofition of the liver. Arbuthn. 

2 . It is ufed in Shakefp ear e for jealoufy. 

I ord I will pofiefs with yellowuejs. Shakefpeare. 

Ye'llows. n.f. A difeafe in horfes. It owes its original to ob- 
Frudlions in the gall-pipe, which are caufed by flimy or gritty 
matter; or to the Foppage of the roots of tbofe little ducts 
opening into that pipe, by the like matter; cr to a compref- 
fion of them by a fulnefs and plenitude of the blood-veiiels 
that lie near them. When the gall-pipe, or the roots rather 
of the common ducts of that pipe, are any wife flopped up, 
that matter which fliould be turned into gall is taken up by the 
vein, and carried back again into the mafs of blood, and tinc¬ 
tures it yellow; fo that the eyes, infide of the lips, flaver, 
and all the parts of the horfe, that are capable of fhewingthe 
colour, appear yellow. Farrier's Dift. 

His horfe lped with fpavins, and raied with the yellows. 

Shakefpeare's Faming of the Shrezv. 

Y o Y elp. <v_ n. fjTealpan, Saxon. ] To bark as a beagle-hound 
after his prey. "— 

A little herd of Errgland’stTrrP 
Maz’d with a yelping kennel of French curs, 5A»^T/. VI. 
YE'OMAN. n.f [Of this word the original is much douBt^tTr 
the true etymology feems to be that of Junius , who derives 
it from genian , Friiick, a villager.] 

1. A man. of a lmall eFate in land; a farmer; a gentleman 
farmer. 

Gentlemen fhould ufe their children as the honefl farmers 
and fubFantia \ yeomen do theirs. Locke. 

He that has a fpaniel by his fide is a yeoman of about one 
hundred pounds a year, an honefl man : he is juft qualified to 
kill an hare. Addifon. 

2 . It feems to have been anciently a kind of ceremonious title 
. given to loldieFs: whence W'e have flill yeomen of the guard. 

1 all yeomen feemed they, and of great might, 

And were enranged ready flill for fight. Fairy fpuesn. 

Y ou, good yeomen , 

Whofe limbs were made in England, fliew us here 
The mettle of your paflure. Shakefp. Henry V. 

He inflituted, for the fecurity of his perfon, a band of fifty 
Archers, under a captain, to attend him, by the name of yeo¬ 
men of his guard. Bacon's Henry VII. 

I n’ appointment for th’ enfuing night he heard; 

And therefore in the cavern had prepar’d 
Two brawny yeomen of his trufly guard. Fry den. 

At Windfor St. John whifpers me i’ th’ear; 

The waiters fland in ranks, the yeomen cry 
Make way for the dean, as if a duke pafs’d by. Swift. 

3. It was probably a freeholder not advanced to the rank of a 
gentleman. 

His grandfather was Lyonel duke of Clarence, 

Third fon to the third Edward king of England: 

Spring crefllefs yeomen from fo deep a root ? Shak. H. VI. 

4. It feems to have had likewife the nation of a gentleman 
fervant. 

A jolly yeoman , marfhal of the hall, 

Whofe name was appetite, he did bellow 
Both guefls and meats. Spenfer. 

Yeomanry, n.f [from yeoman .] The colle£live body of 

yeomen. 

This did amortize a great part of the lands of the kingdom 
unto the hold and occupation of the yeoznanry, or middle people, 
of a condition between gentlemen and cottagers. Beam. 
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T0 mlve withVipriS. Unkn ° Wn To out w 

A leaping horfe is faid to yerk, or ftrike out his h; n j , 
when he flings and kicks with his whole hind quarter ft 

ing out the two hinder legs near together, and eve?’ tT- 
full extent. p ? [° their 

Their wounded Feeds mTUt s ^ 1 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild ra<r e 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead mailers <?/ z > 
Yerk. n.f. [from the verb.] A quick motion 
1 oYern. v. a. See Yearn. 

I am not covetous of gold ; 

It yems me not, if men my garments wear. Shak F V 

^ Es - adv \ Saxon.] Aterm of affirmation: the affirm 

tive particle oppofed to no. ’ C affirraa ' 

l liis were a fit fpeech for a general in the head of an armv 
when going to battle: yis, and it is no lefs fit fpeech inffie 
head of a council, upon a deliberation of entrance into . 

Yes, you defpife the man to books confin’d. 

Who from his Fudv rails at human kind, 

7 hough what he learns he fpeaks. p . 

Ye/ster. adj. [ghifler, Dutch; hejlernus, Latin.] Belno-next 
before the prefent day. It is not often ufed but in compofuion 
with another word, as day or night. r 

Love might as well be fow’d upon our fands. 

As in a breaF fo barren : 

7 o love an enemy, the only one 
Remaining too, whom fun beheld 
Muft'ring her charms. Dryden's Don Uajllm. 

Ye sterday, n.f. [yjtanbjej, Saxon.] The day laft pad; 
the day next before to-day. 

7 o-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the laF A liable of recorded time; 

And all our yejlerdays have lighted fools 
The way to duFy death. Shakef Macbeth. 

We are but of yejlerday, and know nothing, becaufe our 
cldj s upon earth are a fhadow. Job vni, 9,. 

You are both fluid, chang’d fince yejlerday ; 

Next day repairs but ill laF day’s decay ; 

Nor are, although the river keep the name, 

Yejlerdays waters and to-day’s the fame. 

^ if yejlerday could be recall’d again, 

Ev’n now would I conclude my happy reign. 

Yejlerday was fet apart as a day of publick thankfgivlng for 
the late extraordinary fucceffes. Addifon. 

Mrs. Simper fends complaint in your yejlerdays Spedtator. 

Addifon's Spectator, 

Naked from the womb 
We yejlerday came forth; and in the tomb 
Naked again we muF to-morrow lie : 

Tftrm- to lament, to labour, and to die. Prior. 

Y e x sT erday.O n the day laF paF. 

Martius gave us yejlerday a reprefentation of the empire of 
the Turks, with no fmail vigour of words. Bacon. 

Yesternight, n.f. The night before this night. 
Yesternight, adv. On the night laF paF. 

Eleven hours I’ve fpent to write it over; 

For yedernight by Catefby was it v fent me. Shakefp. R. Ill: 
The diFribution of this conference was made by Eupolis 
yejlernight. Bam. 

Yet. conjunct, [gyr, get, geta, Saxon.] Neverthelefs; not- 
withFanding; however. 

They had a king was more than him before; 

Buty*/ a king, where they were nought the more. Daniel. 

T hough fuch men have lived never fo much upon the re- 
ferve; yet if they be obferved to have a particular fondnefs for 
perfons noted for any fin, it is ten to one but there was a com¬ 
munication in the fin, before there was fo in affedtion. South. 

The heathens would never fuffer their gods to be reviled, 
which yet were no gods; and Fiall it be allowed to any man 
to make a mock of him that made heaven and earth ? Tilhtf. 

He is fomewhat arrogant at his firF entrance, and is too in- 
quifitive through the whole tragedy; yet thefe imperfections 
being balanced by great virtues, they hinder not our compaf- 
Fon for his miferies. Dryden's Dufrejnoy, 

Let virtuofo’s in five years be writ. 

Yet not one thought accufe thy toil of wit. Dryden, 

Yet. adv. 

1. Befide; over and above. 

This furniFies us withy*/ one more reafon, why our Saviour 
lays fuch a particular Frefs on adls of mercy. Jtterbury. 

2 . Still; the Fate Fill remaining the fame. 

7 'hey atteF fadls they had heard while they were yet hea¬ 
thens ; and had they not found reafon to believe them, they 
would Fill have continued heathens, and made no mention 0 
them in their writings. Addijon, 

3. Once again. 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light, . . 

Indulge, dread chaos and eternal night. Popes Dtenaa « 

a. At 


Dome, 

Dryden. 


Y I E 

. At this time; fo foon ; hitherto: with a negative before it. 
Thales being afked when a man Fiould marry, faid, young 
men not yet, old men, not at all. Bacon. 

, AtleaF; at all. Noting uncertainty or indetermination. 

A man that would form a companion betwixt Quintilian’s 
declamations, if yet they be Quintilian’s, and the orations of 
Tully, would be in danger of forfeiting his diferetion. Baker. 

{ It notes increafe or extenfion of the fenfe of the words to 
which it is joined. 

Shake not his hour-glafs, when his haFy fand 
Is ebbing to the laF : 

A little longer, yet a little longer, 

.And nature drops him down without your fin, 

Like mellow fruit without a winter Form. Dryden, 

Yet a few days, and thofe which now appear 
In youth and beauty like the blooming year, 

In life’s fwift feene Fiall change. Dryden. 

7. Still; in a new degree. 

He that takes from a thief, that which the thief took from 
an honeF man, and keeps it to him [elf, is the wickeder thief 
of the two, by how much the rapine is made yet blacker by 
the pretence of piety and juftice. L'EJlrange. 

$>. Even; after all. A kind of emphatical addition to a ne- 


gativei 


If any man neglect his duty, his fault muF not be aferibed 
to the rule appointed, neither;’*/ to the whole church. JVhitg . 

Men may not too raFFy believe the confeflions of witches, 
-nor yet the evidence againF them; for the witches themfelves 
are imaginative, and people are credulous, and ready to im¬ 
pute accidents and natural operations to witchcraft. Bacon. 
Nory*/ amidF this joy and brighteF mom 
Was abfent, after all his mifehief done. 

The prince of darknefs. Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 

9. Hitherto. 

Hope beginning here, with a trembling cxpe&ation of things 
far removed, and as yet but only heard of, endeth with real 
and adlual fruition of that which no tongue can exprefs. Hook• 
Ye'ven, for given. 

Wants not a fourth grace to make the dance even ? 

Let that room to my lady be.yeven ; 

She fhall be a grace. 

To fill the fourth place, 

And reign with the reF in heaven. Spen r er. 

Yew.^ n.f [ ip, Saxon; yw, Welfh. This is often written 
eugh ; but the former orthography is at once nearer to the found 
and the derivation. See Lugh.J A tree of tough wood. 

It hath amentaceous flowers, which confiF of many apices, 
for the moF part Fiaped like a muFiroom, and are barren; but 
the embryoes, which are produced at remote diFances on the 
faine tree, do afterward become hollow bell-Fiaped berries, 
which are full of juice, and include feeds fomewhat like acorns, 
having, as it were, a little cup to each. Miller. 

, I he Fiooter eugh , the broad-leav’d (yearnore. 

The barren plantane, and the walnut found; 

The myrrhe, that her foul fin doth Fill deplore, 

Alder the owner of all wateriFi ground. Fairfax. 

Slips of yew. 

Shiver’d in the moon’s eclipfe. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

7 'hey would bind me here 

Unto the body of a difmal yew. Shakefp. Fitus Andrcnicus. 
He drew, ^ 

And almoF join’d the horns of the tough yew. Dryden. 
I he diFinguifh’d yew is ever feen, 

^ Lnchang’d his branch, ancl.permanent his green. Prior. 
^ weni. adj . [from jew] Alade of the wood of yew. 

His Fiff arms to Fretch with cughen bow, 

^And manly legs Fill palling to and fro. Hublerd's Fa^e. 

Saxon.] 7 ogether. Spenfer. 

Tt^LI). v. a. [jelban, Saxon, to pay.] 

*• o produce; to give in return for cultivation or labour. 

hen thou tilleF the ground, it Fia!l not henceforth yield 
unto thee her Frength. Gen. iv. 12. 

trabo tells us the mines at Carthagenay/W^*^ the Romans, 
T ? to the value of twenty-five thoufand drachms, eight 

un Iec | anc j f even p 0unc j s £ ve fhiJjiugs and ten pence. Arbutb. 
2 * I 0 produce in general. 

He makes milch kin cyield blood. Shakefpeare. 

ne wiklernefs yieldeth food for them. job xxiv. 5. 

the fubFances of an animal, fed even with acefcent fub- 
jmces, yifd by fire nothing but alkaline falts. Arbuthnot. 
3 - io afford; to exhibit. 

mloclea would needs have her glove, and not without fo 

"UgUty a lour as that face could yield. Sidney. 

m ^ nc ^ ^ man defireth evermore to know the truth, 

ihln R ^ t0 - t ^ e mo ^ infallible certainty which the nature of 
tilings can yu/d. 

..'/r r< ake ^ ea °f w lnte» which one parcel of fnow 
annrh to your fight, and another idea of white from 

ther ,ei f >arce ,°f fnow you fee to-day, and put them toge- 

nefc ^° Ur they run into one, and the idea of white- 

neI * »s not at all increafed. i ocke . 



Y O K 

4. To give as claimed of right* 

I the praife 

field) thee, fo well thou haF this day purvey’d. Milton * 

5. 7 ’o allow; to permit. 

1 yield it juF, faid Adam, and fubmit. Milton . 

Life is but air. 

That yields a pafiage to the whiFling fword. 

And clofes when ’tisgone. Dryden's Don Sebajlianx 

6. To emit; to expire. 

Often did I Frive 

To yield the ghoF; but Fill the erlvious flood 
Kept in my foul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vaF and wand’ring air. Shak. Rich. III. 
He gathered up his feet into the bed, and yielded up the 
gboF. . ■ Gen. xlix. 33. 

j. To refign ; to give up. 

He not yielding over to old age his country delights, efpe- 
cially of hawking, was at that time, following a merlin; 
brought to fee this injury offered unto us. Sidney. 

Thus I have yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. Shakefp. King John * 

She to realities yields all her Flows. Milton. 

’Tis the pride of man which is the fpring of this evil, and 
an unwillingnefs to yield up their own opinions. Watts. 
8. To furrender. 

The enemies fometimes offered unto the foldiers, upon the 
walls, great rewards, if they would yield up the city, and 
fometimes threatened them as faF. Knolles . 

7 'hey laugh, as if to them I had quitted all, 

At random yielded up to their mifrule, Milton, 

To Yield, v. n. 

I. To give up the conqueF; to fubmit. 

He yields not in his fall; 

But fighting dies, and dying kills withal. Daniel. 

All is not loF : immortal hale. 

And courage never to fubmit or yield. Milton. 

If the infpiring and expiring organ-of any animal be Fopt, 
it fuddenly yields to nature, and dies. Walton's Angler, 

There he faw the fainting Grecians yield. 

And here the trembling Trojans quit the field, 

Purfu’d by fierce Achilles. Dryden . 

2'. To comply with any perfon. 

Confidering this prefent age fo full of tongue, and weak of 
brain, behold we yield to the Fream thereof. Hooker, 

I fee a yielding in the looks of France : 

Mark, how they whifper. Shakefp. King John, 

This fupernatural foliciting, if ill. 

Why hath it given me pzrncll ot fuccefs? 

If good, why <lo I yield to that fuggeFion, 

Whofe horrid image doth upfix my hair ? Shakefp. K. Lear1 
With her much fair fpeech Fie caufed him to yield. Prov. 
The Jews have agreed to defire thee that thou wouldF bring 
down Paul; but do not thou yield unto them. Aftsxx iii. 21. 

3. To comply with things. 

7 'here could be no fecure peace, except the Lacedemonians 
yielded to thofe things, which being granted, it would be no 
longer in their power to hurt the Athenians. Bacon. 

If much converfe 

Thee fatiate, to Fiort abfence I could yield. Milton, 

4. To concede; to admit; to allow ; not to deny. 

If we yield that there is a God, and that this God is al¬ 
mighty and juF, it cannot be avoided but that, after this life 
ended, he adminiFers juFice unto men. Hakewill. 

5. To give place as inferiour in excellence or any other quality. 

7 he fight of Achilles and Cygnus, and the fray betwixt the 
Lapithae and Centaurs, yield to no other part of this poet. Dry. 
7 'ell me in what more happy fields 
7 he thiFie fprings, to which the lily yields ? Pope. 

TYeTder. n.J\ [from yield.] One who yields. 

Briars and thorns at their apparel fnatch, 

Some fleeves, fome hats; from yielders all things catch. Shak, 
Some guard thefe traitors to the block of death, 
Treafon’s true bed, and yieldcr up of breath. Shak. Hen. IV. 
YOKE, n. f [jeoc, Sax. jock, Dutch f jugum, Lat. joug, Fr.J 

1. 7'he bandage placed on the neck of draught oxen. 

Bring a red heifer, wherein is no blemiFi, and upon which 
never ca me yoke. Numb. xix. 2. 

A yearling bullock to thy name Fiall fmoke. 

Untam’d, junconfcious of the galling yoke. Pope4 

2. A mark of fervitude; flavery. 

Our country finks beneath the yoke ; 

It weeps, it bleeds. Shakefpeare's Maclith. 

In bands of iron fetter’d you Fiall be; 

An eafier yoke than what you put on me. Dryd, Aurengz, 

3. A chain ; a link; a bond. 

This jflL’ of marriage from us both remove, 

Where two are bound to draw, though neither love. Dryd. 

4. A couple; two; a pair. 

7 'hofe that accufe him in his intent towards our wives, are 
a yoke of his difearded men. Shakefpeare. 

His lands a hundred yoke of oxen till’d* Dryden's /En. 

A yoke 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language London, 1755 the warnock library Octavo 























































































































































































































































































































































































































A yoke of mules outgoes a yoke of oxen, when fet to work 
■at the lame time ; for mules are fwifter. Broome. 

To Yoke. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To bind by a yoke to a carriage. 

This Stetes promifed to do, if he alone would yoak together 
two brazen-hoofed bulls, and, plowing the ground, fovv dra¬ 
gons teeth. L’Eftrange. 

Four milk-white bulls, the Thracian ufe of old, 

"Wereyok’d to draw his car of burnifh’d gold. Dryden. 

2 . To join or couple with another. 

My name 

Be yok’d with his that did betray the heft. Shakefpeare. 

Cailius, you are yoked with a lamb, 

That carries anger as the flint bears lire. Shak. Jul.Cisfar . 

Seek not in Latian bands to yoke 
Our fair Lavinia. Dryden’s Mn. 

3. To enflave ; to fubdue. 

Thefe are the arms 

With which he yoketb your rebellious necks, 

Razeth your cities. Shakefpeare. 

4. Toreftrain; to confine. 

Men marry not; but chufe rather a libertine fingle life, 
than to be yoked in marriage. Bacon. 

The words and promifes, that yoke 
The conqueror, are quickly broke. Hudihras. 

Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke y 
Over Hellefpont bridg’d his way. Milton. 

Yo'ke-elm. n.J. A tree. Ainfworrtb , 

X°, KEF ELL0W * X n. f [ yoke and fellow , or mate.] 
Yokemate. 5 J L J 

1. Companion in labour. 

Yokefellows in arms, 

Let us to France. Shak fpeare’s Henry V. 

2. Mate; fellow. 

You cannot think me fit 
To be th ’ yskefelloiv of your wit, 

Nor take one of fo mean deferts 

To be the part’ner of your parts. Hudihras: 

Before Toulon thy yokemate lies. 

Where all the live-long night he fighs. Stepney. 

Thofe who have moft diftinguifhed themfelves by railing at 
the fex, very often chufe one of the moft woi thlefs for a com¬ 
panion and yokefelloiv. Addifon s Spectator. 

Yold, tor yielded. Obfolete. Spenfer. 

Yolk. n. J'. [See Yelk.] The yellow part of an egg. 

Nature hath provided a large yolk in every egg, a great part 
whereof reniaineth after the; chicken is hatched; and, by a 
channel made on purpufe, ferves inftead of milk to nourifh the 
. chick for a confiderable time. ■ ■' - _ Ray on the Creation. 

^ 0N * ? adj. [jeonb, Saxon.] Being at a cTTfrarrcc -within 

ond. p v j eWi 
Yo nder. > 

Madam, vond voung fellow fwears he will fpeak with you. 

Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night: 
Good mother, do not marry me to yon fool. Shakefpeare. 
Would you not laugh to meet a great counfellor of {fate in 
a flat cap, his gloves under his girdle, and yond haberdafher in a . 
velvet o-own furred with fables ? Ben. Jobnfon’s Difcoveries. 

Tigranes, being encamped upon a hill with four hundred 
thoufand men, difcovered the army of the Romans, being not 
above fourteen thoufand, marching towards him: he made 
himfelf merry with it, and faid, yonder men are too many for 
an ambaflage, and too few for a fight. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 
For proof look up, * 

And read thy lot in yon celeftial fign. Milton’s Parad. Loft. 
Yon flow’ry arbors, yonder allies green. Adilton. 

Let other fwains attend the rural care, 

But nigh yon mountain let me tune my lays. Pope. 

X 0N * 1 adv. At a diftance within view. It is ufed when 
Yond. > we t h e eye from another thing to the objebf. 

Y'o'nder. ) 

The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, 

And fay what thou fee’ft yond: Shakefp. Tgmpejk. 

Fir ft, and chiefeft, with thee bring 
Him that yon foars on golden wing, 

Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne. 

The cherub, contemplation. Milton . 

Yonder are two apple-women fcolding. Arbuthn. and Pope. 
Yond. adj. [I know not whence derived.] Mad; furious: 
perhaps tranfported with rage; under alienation ol mind, in 
which fenfe it concurs with the reft. 

Then like a lion, which hath long time fought 
His robbed whelps, and at the laft them found 
Amongft theftiepherd fwains, then waxeth wood an dyond’. 
So fierce he laid about him. Fairy Spueen. 

Nor thofe three brethren, Lombards, fierce and yond. Fairf 
Yoke, or of Yore . adv. [geogapa, Saxon ] 

1. Long. 

-j- Witnefs the burning altars, which he fwore, 

And, guilty, heavens of his bold perjury; 

Which though he hath polluted oft and yore. 

Yet I to them for judgment juft do fly. Fairy Spueen. 


Milton. 
Bryden . 
Prior , 


Pope, 


Shakefpeare, 


Shakefpeare. 


2. Of old time; long ago. 

Thee bright-ey’d Vefla long of yore 
To folitary Saturn bore. 

There liv’d, as authors tell, in days of yore , 

A widow fomewhat old, and very poor. 

In times of yore an ancient baron liv’d; 

Great gifts beftow’d, and great refpedf receiv’d. 

The dev’l was piqu’d fuch faintfhip to behold, 

And long’d to tempt him, like good Job of old; 

But Satan now is wifer than of ycrc, 

And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 

You. pron. [eop, mh, Saxon: the accusative of ge, ye.] 

1. 'The oblique cafe of ye. 

Ye have heard of the difpenfation of the grace of God 
which is given me to you ward. pj 

I thought to (how you 
How eafy ’twas to die, by my example, 

And hanfel fate before you. Dryden’s Cleomc.net. 

2. It is ufed in the nominative; and though firft introduced by 
corruption, is now eftablifhed. 

You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her fcornful eyes. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. It is the ceremonial.word for the fecond perfon lingular, and 
is always ufed, except in folemn language. 

Madam, the fates withftand, and you 
Are deftin’d Hymen’s willing vidlim too. Pope. 

4. It is ufed indefinitively, as the French on. 

We palled by what was one of thofe rivers of burning mat¬ 
ter : this looks, at a diftance, like a new-plowed land; but as 
you come near it, you fee nothing but a long heap of heavy dis¬ 
jointed clods. Addifon cn Italy. 

YOUNG, adj. [long, jeong, Saxon; jong , Dutch.] 

1. Being in the firft part of life ; not old. 

Guefts ftlpuld be interlarded, after the Perfian' ciiflom, by 
ages young and old. Carew’s Survey cf Cornwall. 

He woos both high and low, both rich and poor. 

Both young and old. Shph-feare, 

There’s not the ftnalleft orb which thou behold‘ft, 

But in his motion like an angel fings, 

Still quiring to the young-ty'd cherubims. 

I firmly am refolv’d 
Not to beftow my yonngeft daughter, 

Before I have a hufband for the elder. 

Thou old and true Menemus, 

Thy tears are falter than ajw^man’s, 

And venomous to thine eyes. * Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus , 

He ordain’d a lady for his prize, 

Generally praifeful, fair and young , and {kill d in houfe- 
wiferies. 

In timorous deer he hanfels h\s)cung paws, 

And leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws. 

Tjor need’ft by thy daughter to be told, 

Though now thy fprity blood with age be cold, 

Thou haft been young. 

W he n we fay a man is young, we mean that bis age is yet 
but a fmall part of that which uiually men attain to: and 
when we denominate him old, we mean that his duration 
is run out aimoft to the end of that which men,dp not ufualiy 
exceed. _ . Lccke. 

It will be but an ill example to prove, that dominion, by 
God’s ordination, belonged to the eldeft fon ; becaufe Jacob 

the youngejl here had it. _ e> 

From earth they rear him ftruggling now with death, 
And Neftor’s youngejl ftops the vents ot breath. i 

2. Ignorant; weak. . t r 

Come, elder brother, thou art too young in this, ohakejp. 

3. It is fometimes applied to vegetable life. > ., 

There be trees that bear beft when they begin to re ° ? 
as almonds; the caufe is, for that all trees that bear mult ia\e 
an oily fruit; and young trees have a more watry juice, an 

Ids conceded. , f** 

Y’oung. n.f The offspring of animals collectively. 

The hedge-fparrow fed the cuckoo fo long, 

That it had its head bit off by its young. Shakefp. King ea • 
So many days my ewes have been with young', 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean. Sba j/F * 
The eggs difclos’d their callow young. * , 

The reafon why birds are oviparous, and lay eggs, u 
not bring forth their young alive, is becaufe there mig 
more plenty. AMs AntidAe 

Not fo her young j for their unequal line 
Was heroes make, half human, half divine; 

Their earthly mold obnoxious was to fate, Dryden. 

Th’ immortal part affirm’d immortal ftate. T/ * 

• Thofe infe&s, for whofe young nature hath not.ma F 
vifion of fufficient fuftenance, do themfelves galM 
up in ftore for them. ^ Kay on 

Youngish, adj. [from young.] Somewhat young- ^ 
She let her iecond room to a very genteel youngip * 
You'ngling. n.f [from young-, yeonghng, baxon.j 
creature in the firft part of life. 

More 


Chapman. 
Cowley. 


n,. 


'ryden. 



YOU 

More dear unto their God, tha n younglings to their dam. 

Fairy ffpueen. 

Youngling , thou canft not love fo dear as I.— 

—Grey beard, thy love doth freeze. Shakefpeare. 

When we perceive that bats have teats, it is not unreafon- 
able to infer, they fuckle their younglings with milk. Brown. 
Encourag’d thus {he brought her younglings nigh. Dryden. 
The {lately beaft the two Tyrrheidae bred, 

Snatch’d from his dam, and the tame youngling fed. Dryden. 
You'ngly. adv. [from young.] 

1. Early in life. 

Say we read leisures to you. 

How youngly he began to ferve his country, 

How long continu’d, and what ftock he fprings of. Shakefp. 

1 . Ignorantly; weakly. 

YotT'NGurER. ) [from young.] A young perfon. In con^ 
You'nker. i tempt. 

How like a younker or a prodigal 
The Ikarfed bark parts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d and embraced by the ftrumpet wind. Shakefpeare. 
What, will you make a younker of me ? {hall I not take 
mine eafe in mine inn, but I fhali fo have my pocket pick’d. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
See how the morning opes her golden gates. 

And takes her farewel of the glorious fun: 

How well refembles it the prime of youth, 

Trimm’d like a yonker prancing to his love. Shakefpeare. 

Fame tells, by age fame reverend grown, 

That Phcebus gave his chariot to his fon; 

And whilft the youngjier from the path declines. 

Admiring the ftrange beauty of the figns, 

Proud of his charge, he drove the fiery horfe, 

And would outdo his father in his courfe. Creech. 

The youngjier, who at nine and three, 

Drinks with his fillers milk and tea, 

From breakfaft reads till twelve o’clock, 

Burnet and Heylin, Hobbes and Locke. Prior. 

Youngth. n.f [from young.] Youth. Obfolete. 

The mournful mufe in mirth now lift ne maik, 

As file was wont in youngth and fummer days. Spenfer. 
Your, pronoun, [eopep, Saxon.] 

r. Belonging to you. It is ufed properly when we fpeak to more 
than one, and ceremonioufly and cuftomarily when to only 
one. 

Either your unparagoned miftrefs is dead, or {he’s outprized 
by a trifle. Shakefpeare. 

2. Your is ufed in an indeterminate fenfe. 

Every true man’s apparel fits your thief: if it be too little 
for your thief, jour true man thinks it big enough. If it be 
too big for your thief, your thief thinks it little enough; fo 
every true man’s apparel fits your thief. Shake peare. 

1 here is a great affinity between coins and poetry, and your 
medallift and critick are much nearer related than the world 
imagine. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

A difagreement between thefe feldom happens, but among 
your antiquaries and fchoolmen. Feiton on the Clajficks. 

3* Yours is ufed when the fubftantivegoes before or is under- 
flood ; as this isy$ar book, this book is yours. 

Pray for this man and for his iilue, 

Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, 

And beggar’d yours for ever. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

That done, our day of marriage {hall be yours. 

One feafl, one houfe, one mutual happinefs. Shakefpeare. 

This kifs, if it durft fpeak, 

Would ftretch thy fpirits up into the air: 

Conceive and fare thee well.— 

Yours in the ranks of death.——— Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
He is forfworn, if e’er thofe eyes of yours 
Behold another day break in the eaft. Shakefpeare, 

, While the fword this monarchy fecures, 

Tis manag’d by an abler hand than yours. Dryden. 

‘ V wealth, my city and myfelf are yours. Dryden. 

t is my employment to revive the old of paft ages to the 
prefent, as it is yours to tranfmit the young of the prefent to 
V' hc fu ' ure - Pope. 

othe SE LF * ^ Ur ^ Yo u > even you; ye, not 

X as you yourfclf fl ill do. 

Within the eye of honour; be affur’d, 

My purfe, my perfon, my extremeft means, 

<le a A unlock’d to your occafions. 
j O heav’ns! 

you do love old men, if your fweetfway 
flow obedience, if yourfehes are old. 

Make it your caufe. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 


Shakefpeare. 


Y U X 

YOU TH. n.f. [yeo^u’S, Saxon.] 

1. rhe part of life iucceeding to childhood and adolefcence; the 
time from fourteen to twenty eight. 

But could youth laft, and love ftill breed, 

Had joys no date, and age no need ; 

Then thefe delights my mind might move, 
j o live with thee, and be thy love. Shakefpeare. 

See how the morning opes her golden gates, 

And takes her farewel of the glorious fun ; 

How well refembles it the prime of youth, 

Trim’d like a yonker, prancing to his love. Shakefp < 

PIis flarry heim unbuckled fhow’d him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milton. 

The folidity, quantity, andftrength of the aliment is to be 
proportioned to the labour or quantity of mufcular motion, 
which in youth is greater than any other age. Arbuthnot. 

2. A young man. 

Si ward’s fon, 

And many unrough youths even now, 

Proteft their firft of manhood. Shakefpeare's Macbeth . 

If this were feen, 

I he happieft youth viewing his progrefs through. 

What perils paft, what crofles to enfue, 

Would {hut the book and fit him down and die. Shakefp. 

About him exercis’d heroick games 
Th’ unarmed youth of heav’n. Milton. 

O’er the lofty gate his art embofs’d 
Androgeos death, and off'rings to his ghoft ; 

Sev’n youths from Athens yearly fent, to meet 

The fate appointed by revengeful Crete. Dryden, 

I he pious chief 

A hundred youths from all his train eledls, 

And to the Latian court their courfe diredls. Dryden . 

3. Young men. Colledlively. 

As it is fit to read the beft authors to youth firft, fo let them, 
be of the openeft and cleareft; as Livy before Salluft, Sidney 
before Donne. Ben. Johnfon. 

The graces put not more exadlly on 
Th’ attire of Venus, when the ball (he won. 

Than that young beauty by thy care is dreft. 

When all your youth prefers her to the reft. Waller, 

You'thful. adj. [youth and full.] 

1. Young. 

Our army is difpers’d already: 

Like youthful {leers unyok’d they took their courfe, 

Eaft, weft, north, fouth. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

I here, in a heap of {lain, among the reft, 

Two youthful knights they found beneath a load oppreft 
Of flaughter’d foes. Dryden . 

2 . Suitable to the firft part of life. 

Here be all the pleafures 
That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts. 

When the frefh blood grows lively, and returns 
Briffi as the April buds in primrofe feafon. Milton . 

In his years were feen, 

A youthful vigour and autumnal green. Dryden. 

The nymph furveys him, and beholds the grace 
Of charming features, and a youthful face. ^ P^ e . 

3. Vigorous as in youth. c 

How is a good Chriftian animated by aftedfaft belief of an 
everlafting enjoyment of perfed felicity, fuch as, after mil¬ 
lions ol millions of ages is ftill youthful and flourifhing, and in¬ 
viting as at the firft? no wrinkles in Lhe face, no ^rey hairs 
on the head of eternity. Bentley. 

You^ thfull , i . adv. [from youthful.] In a youthful manner. 

You thly. adj. [from youth.] Young; early in life. Obfo¬ 
lete. 

True be thy words, and worthy of thy praife. 

That warlike feats doft higheft glorify, 

Therein have I fpent all my yatithly days, 

And many battles fought and many frays. Fairy Queen. 

You'thy. adj. [from youth.] Young; youthful. A bad 
word. 

The fcribler had not genius to turn my age, as indeed I am 
an old maid, into raillery, for aftedling a youthier turn than 
is confiftent with my time of day. Spectator 

Ypi'ght. part, [y and pight, from pitch.] Fixed. 

I hat fame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 

E ar underneath a craggy clift ypight. 

Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. Stenfer 

Yuck. n.f [ jocken, Dutch.] Itch. 

Yule, n.f [jeol, yeol, yehul, Saxon.] The time of Chrift- 
mas. 

Yux. n.f. [yeox, Saxon.] The hiccough. 
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Z E A 


ZEN 



Is found in the Saxon alphabets, fet down by 
Grammarians, but is read in no word origi¬ 
nally Teutonick 1 its found is uniformly that 
of an hard S. 



Za'ffar. 

Za'ffir. 

Powder the calx of cobalt, very hne, and mix it with three 
times its weight of powdered flints, this being wetted with 
common water, the whole concretes into a folid mafs called 
xaffre, which from its hardnefs has been miftaken for a na¬ 
tive mineral. . Hill on Fojfils. 

Cobalt being fublimed, the flowers are of a blue colour; 
thefe, German mineralifts call zajfir. Wo dward. 

The artificers in glafs tinge their glafs blue with that dark 
mineral zaphara. Bode on Colours . 

doA / NY. n. f. [Probably of zanci .'J The contraction of Gio¬ 
vanni or fanna, a fcofF, according to Skinner .J One em¬ 
ployed to raife laughter by his geflures, aCtions and fpecches; 
a merry Andrew; a buffoon. 

Some carrytale, fome pleafeman, feme flight zany. 

Some mumblenews, fome trencher knight, fome Dick, 

Told our intents before. SbakeJpeare. 

Then write that I may follow, and fo be 
Thy echo, thy debtor, thy foil, thy zany , 

I fhall be thought, if mine like thine I fhape, 

All the world’s lion, though I be thy ape. Donne. 

Oh, great reftorer of the good old ftage, 

Preacher at once, and zany of thy age. Poped Dunciad. 
Za'rnich. n. f. Zarnicbls a folid fubftance in which orpiment 
is frequently found ; and it approaches to the nature of orpi¬ 
ment, but without its luftre and foliated texture. The com¬ 
mon kinds of zarnich ai-o ^-reen and yellow ; and to this we 
owe the diftinCtion of orpiment intolbefe colours, though there 
is no fuch fubftance as green orpiment. ZtffiTdr-eontains a 
large quantity of arfenick in it. Hill's Materia Meduar 

ZEAL. n. f. [£>jA of, zeLs, Latin.] Paffionate ardour for any 
perfon or caufe. 

This prefent age, wherein zeal hath drowned charity and 
fkill; meeknefs will not now fuffer any man to marvel, what- 
foever he (hall hear reproved by whomfoever. Hooker 

Jf I had had time to have made new liveries, I would have 
beftoweJ the thoufand pound I borrowed of you : but it is 
no matter, this poor {how doth better ; this doth infer the zeal 
I had to fee him. Shakfpeare's Henry IV. 

O Cromwell, Cromwell! 

Had I but ferv’d my God with half the zeal 
I ferv’d my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naktd to mine enemies. SbakeJpeare. 

Among the feraphims 

Abdiel, than whom none with more zeal ador’d 
The Deity, and divine commands obey’d, 

Stood up, and in a flame of zeal fevere, 

T he current of his fury thus oppos’d. Milton's Farad. Lojl. 

Zeal, the blind conductor of the will. Dryden. 

She with fuch a zeal the caufe embrac’d. 

As women, where they will, are all in hafte; 

The father, mother, and the kin befide, 

Were overborne by the fury of the tide. Dryden. 

The princes applaud with a furious joy, 

And the king feiz’d a flambeau with zm/ to deftroy. Dryden. 
Serioufnefs and zeal in religion is natural to the Englifh. 

7 i/htjon's Sermons. 

Good men often blemifli the reputation of their piety by 
over-acting fome things in their religion; by an indifereet 
zeal about things wherein religion is not concerned. Tillotfon. 

True zeal feems not to be any one Angle affeCtion of the 
foul; but rather a ftrong mixture of many holy affeCtions; ra¬ 
ther a gracious conftitution of the whole mind, than any one 


particular grace. 


fwaying a devout heart, and filling it with 


all pious intentions; all not only uncounterfeit, but moft fer- 

When the iins of a nation have provoked God to forfake 
it, he fufFers thofe to concur in the moft pernicious counfels 
for enflaving confcience, who pretend to the greateft zeal for 
the liberty of it. Stilling fat 

This rebellion has difeovered to his majefty, who have e- 
fpoufed his interefts with zeal or indifference. Addifon's Freeh . 

A fcorn of flattery and a zeal for truth. p 0 p e \ 

Zea'lot. n.f. [zeloteur, French ; ^Awm?.] One paffionate- 
ly ardent in any caufe. Generally ufed in difpraife. 

The fury of zealots, inteftine bitternefs and divifion were 
the greateft occafion of the laft fatal deftrutfion of Jerufalem. 

. , King Charles. 

Are not thofe men too often the greateft zealots who are 
moft notorioufly ignorant ? true zeal fhould always begin with 
true knowledge, and thence proceed to an unwearied °pafton, 
for what it once knows to be worthy of fuch pafFion. Sprat. 

No wonder that fo many of thefe deluded zealots have been 
engaged in a caufe which they at fiift abhorred, and have wifh- 
ed or aaed for the fuccefs of an enterprize, that might have 
ended in the extirpation of the proteftant religion. . Addifon . 
Zea'lous. adj. [from zeal.] Ardently paffionate in any caufe! 
Our hearts are right with God, and our intentions pious! 
if we aft our temporal affairs with a defire no greater than 
our neceffity, and in aaions of religion web z zealous, adtive, 
and operative, fo far as prudence will permit. Taylor. 

1 his day, at height of noon, came to my fphere, 

A fpirit, zealous , as he Teem’d to know 
More of the Almighty’s works. Miltons Paradife Lojl. 
We fhould be not only devout towards God, but zealous 
towards men ; endeavouring by all prudent means to recover 
them out of thofe fnares of the devil,, whereby they are taken 
captive. • ’ Decay of Piety. 

It is not at all good to be zealous againft any perfon, but 

-v^_only againft their crimes. It is better to be zealous for things 
than t. r perfons: but then it fhould be only for good things; 
a rule that does certainly exclude all manner of zeal for ill 
tilings, all manner of zeal for little things. Sprat's Sermons. 

Being inftruCted only in the general, and zealo is in the main 
defign ; and as finite beings, not admitted into the fecrets of 
government, the laft reforts of providence, or capable cf dif- 
covering the final purpofes of God, they muft be fometimes 
ignorant of the means conducing to thofe ends in which alone 
they can oppofe each other. Dryden. 

Zea'lously. adv. [from zalous.] With paffionate ardour. 

I hy care is fixt., and zenloujly attends, 

To fill thy odorous lamo with deeds of light, 

And hope that reaps not fharne. Milton. 

To enter into a party as into an order of friars, with fo re- 
figned an obedience to fuperiors, is very unfuitable with the 
civil and religious liberties we fo zealoitf.y aflert. Swift. 

Zea'lousness. n.f. [from zealous j The quality of being zea¬ 
lous. 

Ze / chin. n. f. [So named from zecha, a place in Venice where 
the mint is fettled for c inage.] A gold coin worth about 
nine {hillings fterling. 

Zedo'ary. n J. \zcd:aire, French.] A fpicy plant, fomewhat 
like ginger in its leaves, but of a Iweet feent. 

Zed. n. f The name of the letter z. 

1 hou whorefon zee/, thou unneceffary letter. Shakcfjeare. 

Ze'nith. n.f. [Arabick.] The point over head oppofite to 
the nadir. 

Fond men ! if we believe that men do live 
Under the zenith of both frozen poles. 

Though none come thence, advertifement to give, 

Why bear we not the like faith of our fouls ? Davies. 
Thefe feafons are defigned by the motions of the fun, when 
that approaches neareft our zenith, "or vertical point, we ca 
itfummer. Brou n s Vulgar E>rcurs. 

Ze'ph VB .. 
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Z O N 

, „ r [zepbyrus, Latin.] The weft wind; and 
Ze'pSYR; l p 0et ; ca U y any calm foft wind. 

Zt'PttVKU . J V The y are as gentle 

, blowing b low the violet. Sbahfpecre’s Cymbeltne. 

fZ von feall fee a youth with a merry countenance, 

• i nc j a fwan with wings difplayed, as about 
folding 111 “ Peacharn on Drawing. 

t0 ‘“forth rufli the levent and the ponent wines, 

wheTz efbyrus on Flora breathes. Milton. 

Their every mufick wakes. 

Whence blending all the fweeten’d zephyr fprings. Thomfon. 
of an orange fqueezed into wine. 

A relilh ; a tafte added. ... . . ,. n 

v . a . Tp heiahten by an additional relifh. 

Lick adj. [from tnrius.] Proceeding by enquiry. 

^ ET . E a V l ffrom'idvwa.] A figure in Grammar, when 
ZEU v«b aereehig with divers nouns, or an adjeaive with divers 
? hftandv “ is referred to one exprefly, and to the other by 
fupplement, as lull overcame fharne, boldnefs tear, and mad- 

7 nc'LE n. !■ [In architecture.] A fmall fort of ftand or pe- 
deftali being a low fqnare piece or member, fetvrng to fup- 
oorta bufto^ ftatue, or the like, that needs to be rarfed; alio 
a low fquare member ferving to fupport a column, mftead 

of a pedeftal, bafe, or plinth. , ~ 

7o'diaC K.n-f [zediaque, French; ix rw ljaw* 

the living creatures, the figures of which are painted on it 
in globesj The track of the fun through the twelve figns; 
a areat circle of the fphere, containing the twelve figns. 

S The golden fun falutes the morn. 

And having gilt the ocean with his beams, 

Gallops the zodiack in his glift’ring coach. 

Years he number’d fcarce thirteen, 

When fates turn’d cruel; 

Yet three fill’d zodiacks had he been 
The ftage’s jewel. * 

By his fide. 

As in a glift’ring zodiack hung the fword, 

Satan’s dire dread ; and in his hand the fpear. Milton. 
It exceeds even their abfurdity to fuppofe the zodiack and 
planets to be efficient of, and antecedent to themfelves^ or to 


ZOO 


Suckling 4 


Dryden. 


Shakefp 


eare. 


Ben. 'Johnfon. 


exert any influences before they were in being. 
Here in a fhrine that caft a dazling light. 
Sat fixt in thought the mighty Stagyrite ; 
His facred head a radiant zodiack crown’d, 
And various animals his fides furround. 
Zone, n.f, [<^wv^; zona, Latin. ] 
i. A girdle. 


Bentley. 


Pope. 


The middle part 

Girt like a ftarry zone his waift, and round 
Skirted his loins, and thighs, with downy gold 
And colours clipp’d in heav’n. Miltons Paradije of. 

An embroider’d zone furrounds her waift. Dryden. 
Thy ftatues, Venus, though by Phidias hands 
Defign’d immortal, yet no longer ftands j 
The magick of thy fhining zone is paft. 

But Salifbury’s garter (hall for ever laft. Granville. 


Scarce could the goddefs from her nymph be known* 

But by the crefcent and the golden zone. Pojt. 

2. A divifion of the earth. 

The whole furface of the earth is divided into five zones : 
the firft is contained between the two tropicks, and i§ called 
the torrid zone. There are two temperate zones,. anJ two fri- 
o-id zones. The northern temperate zone is terminated by the 
Tropick of Cancer and the artick polar circle: the louthern 
temperate z:ne is contained between the tropick of Capricorn 
and the polar circle: the frigid zones are circumfcribed by the 
polar circles, and the poles are in their centers. 

True love is ftill the fame : the torrid zones. 

And thofe more frigid ones, 

It muft not know : 

For love grown cold or hot. 

Is luft or friendfhip, not 
The thing we (how; 

For that’s a flame would die, 

Held down or up too high : 

Then think I love more than I can exprefs, 

And would love more, could I but love thee lefs. 

As five zones th’ etherial regions bind. 

Five correfpondent are to earth affign d : 

The fun, with rays dire&ly darting down, 

Fires all beneath, and fries the middle zone. 

3. Circuit; circumference. 

Scarce the fun 

Hath finifh’d half his journey, and fcarce begins 
His other half in the great zone of heav’n. Milton. 

Zoo'grapher. n.f [£w?i and ^atpw.] One who deferibes 
the nature, properties, and forms of animals. 

One kind of locuft ftands not prone, or a little inclining 
upward; but a large eredtnefs, elevating the two fore legs, 
and fuftaining itfelf in the middle of the other four, by zoo* 

praphers called the prophet and praying locuft. 

6 r Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Zoo'graphy. n.f [of 1 and A defeription of 

the forms, natures, and properties of animals. 

If we contemplate the end of the effe- 51 , its principal final 
caufe being the glory of its maker, this leads us into divinity ; 
and for its fubordinate, as it is defigned for ahmental fuftenance 
to living creatures, and medicinal ufes to man, we are thereby 
conduced into zoography. Glanv.Scepf 

Zoo'logy. n.f. [of ^coov and A treatife concerning 

living creatures. s ^ . 

Zoo'phyte. n.f [ ^dopvTov, of &(& and (puroi/.] Certain 
vegetables or fubftances which partake of the natuie bot o 
vegetables and animals. 

Zoopho'rick Column, n.f [In architecture.] A ftatuary"co¬ 
lumn, or a column which bears or fupports the figure of an 

, Ditf. 

animal. , , , , . 

Zoo'phorus. n.f. [tjwopogo?.] A part between the archi¬ 
traves and cornice, lo called on account of the ornaments 
carved on it, among which were the figures of animals. Difi. 
Zoo'tomist. n. f [of ^woroy-ia.] A diffector of the bodies 

of brute beafts. ^ 

Zoo'tomy. n.f [C'UToylcc, of and t£.uv«.J Dmec.ion 

of the bodies of beafts. 


finis. 
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